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INTRODUCTORY. 


[Dr. Coues to Dr. Hayden.] 


Forr RanpaLL, Dakota, May 13, 1873. 

Sir: Herewith I transmit, in compliance with your request, for pub- 
ication under the auspices of the Geological Survey of the Territories, 
a Work on the Ornithology of the Missouri Region, on which, as you are 
aware, I have been long engaged, its completion having been delayed 
by various circumstances needless to detail. In this connection, how- 
ever, I may refer to the circumstances under which the work originated, 
in explanation of its present plan and scope. This is a matter with 
which you are yourself already familiar, but one which may be presented 
to answer the purposes of a preface which would otherwise be required. 

The basis of the present volume is mainly an unpublished report 
which I prepared at Washington, in the year 1862, upon the ornitholo- 
gical collections made by yourself and Mr. G. H. Trook as Naturalists 
of the Expedition under Captain (now General) W. F. Raynolds, United 
States Engineers. The specimens submitted to me for elaboration were 
subjected to careful examination, and found to represent a decided ad- 
vauce in the knowledge then possessed of the geographical distribution 
of the species in the region under consideration. The interest attaching 
to this series of specimens, as an element in the history of Western Or- 
nithology, renders it advisable, in my judgment, to preserve throughout 
the present volume the “List of Specimens” which were formally tab- 
ulated* for the original report. 

In 1867, while stationed at Columbia, South Carolina, I desired to 
recall my MSS. in order to retouch them according to the steady advance 
of our knowledge of the subject during the intervening five years. On 
this occasion it seemed advisable to extend the article to embrace the 
ornithological results which you had obtained as Naturalist of the previ- 
ous Explorations, conducted in 1856-57 in the region of the Upper 
Missouri, Yellowstone, and Platte Rivers, by Lieutenant (now General) 
G. K. Warren, United States Engineers. Such addition would not only 


*In these tables, the first column gives the number which the specimen bears on the 
register of the National Museum at Washington ; the second, the “ original” or collect- 
or’s number; third, the locality ; fourth, sex ; fifth and sixth, date of collection, and by 
whom collected; seventh, eighth, ninth, measurements (upon collector’s authority) of, 
respectively, total length, extent of wings, and length of wing from carpus to apex of 
longest primary. To economize space, these several headings have been omitted from 
the text, with explanation in this place, which will prevent misunderstanding. 
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present, in connected form, your labors in the field of ornithology, but 
would illustrate more clearly the ornithological characteristics of the 
region in question, by affording the means of comparing and contrasting 
the distribution of species in the several special areas. The specimens 
collected on these Expeditions having been incorporated by Prof. 8. F. 
Baird* in his general Report upon the Ornithology of the various Pacific 
Railroad Explorations, in 1858, and having been made the subject of a 
Report, with field-notes, by yourself,t in 1861, are not tabulated in the 
present volume, but will be found catalogued by the National Museum 
number, with indication of locality where obtained. 

At a second interval of five years, namely, in 1872, you intimated to 
me your desire to publish a treatise on the Ornithology of the Western 
Territories you had then explored, suggesting that the still unpublished 
report I had long since made to you might be available in substance for 
this purpose, in connection with an elaboration I was desired to make of 
the material collected under your direction in various parts of the West, 
during 1870{ and 1872,§ by Mr. J. Stevenson, Mr. H. D. Smith, and Mr. 
C. H. Merriam. Without instituting comparisons between these collec- 
tions, all of which proved to be of interest and importance, I know that 
I simply express your own convictions in alluding to the unflagging 
energy, zeal, and perseverance which have marked Mr. Stevenson’s 
course during his long and continuous association with you in develop- 
ing the Zoology of the West. Having examined the collections for my 
own information, and being then stationed, as I am now, in the region 
under consideration, where I could supplement your results by my own 
personal observations, I willingly undertook the task. The copy now 
furnished you for publication by the Survey is the result. It is believed 
to be fairly abreast of the present state of the science; and the hope is 
indulged that, during its passage through the press, opportunity may 
offer of bringing it up to the very date of issue, by incorporation of 
the latest published items bearing on the subject in hand. 


* Reports of Explorations and Surveys to ascertain the most practicable and econ- 
omical Route fur a Railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. Made 
under direction of the Secretary of War, in 185356, according to acts of Congress of 
March 3, 1853, May 31, 1854, and August 5, 1854. Vol. IX. Birds: By Spencer F. Baird, 
Assistant Secretary Smithsonian Institution, with the co-operation of John Cassin and 
George N. Lawrence. Woshington, D. C., 1858. [Quoted in the present volume as 
“Bo., B. N. A.”) 

t On the Geology and Natural History of the Upper Missouri, being the substance of 
a Report made to Lieutenant G. K. Warren, T. E., U.S.A. By Dr. F. V. Hayden, Sur- 
geon and Geologist of the Expedition to the Upper Missouri and Yellowstone, under 
command of Lieut. Warren.—Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 
XII, Art. i, pt. iti, Chap. xvi, pp. 151-176. 4to. Philadelphia, 1862. [Quoted in the 
present volume as “Hayp. Rep.’”] 

+A List of Mammals and Birds collected in Wyoming Territory by Mr. H. D. Smith 
and Mr. James Stevenson, during the Expedition of 1870. < Rep, U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1870, pp. 461-466. 8vo. Washington, 1371. 

§ Report on Mammals and Birds of the Expedition {of 1872]. By C. H. Merriam. 
< Sixth Ann, Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, pp. 661-715. 8vo. Washington, 1873. 
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The scope and plan of the proposed work having been left entirely to 
my discretion, you may reasonably desire to be informed in advance of 
its character. To bring the work within the compass of a single vol- 
ume, and, particularly, to give it a distinctive character apart from the 
several North American Ornithologies published or in progress,* it 
seemed necessary to restrict its scope to some particular portion of the 
West. The Missouri Region, in its broadest sense, as embracing the 
whole water-shed of that great river and its tributaries, was selected in 
illustration of the ‘Birds of the Northwest”—both as affording a prac- 
tically convenient limitation, and as being the scene of most of your 
ornithological field-work, as well as of some of my own. All the species 
at present known to inhabit this region (representing a large majority 
of the birds of North America) are given; and I have not hesitated, 
moreover, to introduce certain others, some notice of which seemed 
desirable to complete an account of particular groups. Three families, 
namely, Laridce, Colymbide, and Podicipidw, which have been with me 
the subjects of special study, are treated monographically, as far as the 
North American genera and species are concerned. 

The birds of the Missouri Region, like most others of North America, 
having been repeatedly and sufficiently described, text of this tech- 
nical kind has been omitted as a rule to make room for fresher matter of 
more general interest. In some cases, however, I describe particular 
plumages not yet well known, while throughout the monographs above 
mentioned, descriptions both of external features and anatomical char- 
acters will be found in detail. For other descriptions I must refer to 
general treatises. 

The matter of geographical distribution receives the special consider- 
ation which its importance warrants. Correct indication of habitat is 
one of the most essential items in the history of a species. The distri- 
bution of the species, their residence or migration, and their abundance 
or scarcity, are worked out, not only within the region indicated, but 
throughout the general area they inhabit. 

The study of these important points having necessarily involved a 
protracted examination of the general ornithological literature bearing 
upon this subject, one result of such investigation has been the collation 
of very extensive synonymatic lists. Nothing like this amount of bib- 
liographical matter has before been presented in any work upon Amer- 
ican Ornithology. The synonymy, as simply such, is believed to be very 
nearly complete, while the many thousand additional references furnish 
an extensive index to the literature of the subject. The labor of such 
compilation does not appear upon the surface, and is only mentioned in 
the sincere hope that, once accomplished, the weary drudgery of future 
workers in the same vein may be materially lightened. The quotations 
have been personally made or verified, in all cases in which this was 


*The allusion is here to the magnificent general work, in course of preparation by 
Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway. 
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reasonably practicable, though many others have been taken at second 
hand, upon the simple principle that even such are better than none at 
all. Synonyms and references for which I am unwilling to become 
responsible, are placed between quotation marks; I answer for the rest, 
being satistied of their general accuracy, though no one is more fully 
aware than I am of the typographical ditticulties in the way of printing 
numerous references in which figures are concerned. 

It must not be hastily inferred that these synonymatic lists have no 
other value than that which attaches to them as bibliographical indices 
or mere references to the published records. They not only serve as a 
guide to research, and as vouchers for facts of geographical distribution, 
bat they also have a direct bearing upon the important matter of 
nomenclature, fixity and precision of which are nowhere more desirable 
than in the natural sciences, where names become in a great measure 
the exponents of biological generalizations. A preliminary step required 
tor the establishment of nomenclature upon a firm apd enduring basis, 
is searching serutiny of the literature of the subject, not only in order 
to sift out synonyms and to pin down names to the species they repre- 
sent, but also to ascertain which one, of the number which have been 
affixed to most species, has the priority which entitles it to recognition 
and adoption according to the established usages of naturalists. This 
is a matter which repays the uninviting labor bestowed upon a task 
otherwise one of little protit and no attractions. The subject has formed 
a part of my desk-work for several years, and I may congratulate myself 
that some of the results reached are at length brought to light under 
very favorable auspices. 

With this matter of uomenclature questions of classification are insep- 
arably connected in existing methods of zoological notation. As you 
need not be informed, no leading ornithologists are as yet agreed in 
detail upon a system of classification; uor is there any probability that 
such agreement will soon be brought about. That we are, however, 
gradually approaching this desirable cousummation, is shown by the 
very general acceptance of many groups established of late years upon 
investigation of structural characters which were long in receiving the 
attention their importance demanded, as well as in an equally general 
admission of a certain sequence of these groups. The questions which 
remain open have less concern with the definition of groups, excepting 
some of those among Passeres, than with their value in the taxonomic 
scale. It has become evident that certain old “orders” of birds cannot 
endure in the light of recent discoveries ; and that the Raptores, which 
long headed the system, must give way to the more highly-organized 
Oscines. It is most probable, according to present indications, that 
those remarkable extinct forms, the Archcopteryx and Ichthyornis, rep- 
resent one primary group of Aves (Saurure); that the struthious birds 
constitute another (Ratite); and that all remaining birds compose a 
third (Carinate). These divisions may be rated either as subclasses or 
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as orders; to consider them as of only ordinal grade, would probably be 
to correlate them most nearly with the recognized orders in other classes 
of Vertebrates. Upon such basis the Carinate are susceptible of division 
jnto a large nomber—some fifteen or more—of groups of approximately 
equivalent value, to be rated as suborders or superfamilies. 

I merely touch upon this subject in the present connection to prevent 
any misunderstanding of my views which might result from the pres- 
ence ov my pages of groups conventionally denominated “ Orders” and 
“Suborders.” A work of this character being no occasion for the dis- 
cussion of taxonomic questions, or the remodeling of a system of 
classification, I preferred to retain without change a scheme, the main 
features of which have met with general approval. The classification 
adopted in the present volume is that presented in my late work,* while 
the nomenclature is identical, excepting in a few isolated instances where 
change was absolutely required, with that of the same work and of my 
forthcoming List.| This uniformity seemed me more desirable for pres- 
ent purposes than the good that might result from changes that, never- 
theless, may hereafter become necessary. 

In the general text of the volume it has been my aim to be-brief, or 
even silent, in the cases of the best known Eastern birds, in order to 
devote more space to the history of species upon which less has already 
been written. Most of the biographical matter rests upon my personal 
observations; but where these are deficient or wanting, the experiences 
of others are freely collated if desired. In few instances is the complete 
history of a species presented ; to do this systematically and satisfac- 
torily for all the birds given in the work, would require more time than 
I have had to bestow, and several volumes instead of one. In preparing 
simply a ‘*Hand-book,” I have been controlled by circumstances which 
have not been favorable to unity of plan, and I present it rather as a 
contribution of material for future elaboration, than as in itself a com- 
pleted and final result. 

At risk of unduly protracting this communication, I wish to indicate 
some of the leading, ornithological features of the region under consid- 
eration, and to present briefly certain general conclusions. 

The Missouri water-shed represents the greater portion of the North 
American Middle Faunal Province as defined by Professor Baird. 
Belonging distinctively here, it nevertheless extends to the border of 
the Western Province, along the main divide of the mountains, and the 
other direction largely overlaps the boundary of the Eastern Province, 
as practically indicated rather by the irregular limits of continuous 


* Key to North American Birds: Containing a concise account of every species of 
living and fossil bird at present known from the continent north of the Mexican and 
United States boundary. Illustrated with 6 steel plates and upward of 250 wood-cuts. 
Imp. 38vo. pp. 361. Salem: Naturalists’ Agency. 1872. 

+ Field Ornithology : Comprising a Manual of Instruction for Procuring, Preparing, 
and Preserving Birds, and a Check-list of North American Birds. 8vo. pp. i-iv, 1-116 
and 1-137. Salem: Naturalists’ Agency. [In press.] 
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arboreal vegetation than by any meridian of longitude. It includes 
Nebraska, the greater portion of Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Kansas and Missouri, portions of Iowa and Minnesota, together with a 
small area in the British Provinces near the head-waters of the Sas- 
katchewan, where the Coteau de Missouri, running obliquely northwest- 
ward, crosses the parallel of 49° N. Much of the western portions is 
mountainous, as in Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, the easternmost ele- 
vations of any note being the Black Hills, lying across the boundary of 
Wyoming and Dakota. Extensive areas are cut up into Mauvaises Terres, 
or ‘“‘Bad Lands.” Most of the region, however, is the great elevated 
central plateau of the continent, of low mean annual rain-fall, and con- 
sequently treeless, or nearly so, and more or less sterile, supporting for 
the most part a comparatively meagre or stunted vegetation. Trees are 
in effect restricted to the mountainous tracts and to a. slender precarious 
fringe along most of the larger streams. 

It results from these physical conditious that the Avi-fauna proper of 
the region is not rich. Notwithstanding the great extent of country, 
there is no single species absolutely confined to it. There are, however, 
several abundant and generally diffused species which may be held by 
this circumstance to be characteristic. Such are Hremophila leucolema 
(in the breeding season), Neocorys spraguei, Centronyx bairdii, Coturni- 
culus lecontit, Zonotrichia harrisi, Calamospiza bicolor, Plectrophanes 
ornatus and P. maccownti, Falco richardsoni, Pedicecetes columbianus, and 
some others less distinctively of the same category. The great number 
of species treated in the present volume is due to accessions from both 
of the contiguous Faunal Provinces above mentioned, as well as of those 
species of general diffusion over the continent, as most Raptores, Limi- 
cole, and Lamellirostres. It results from the extensive overlapping of 
the Missouri Region upon the Eastern Province, that in effect nearly all 
the birds of Eastern North America are represented fairly within this 
area, the exceptions being chiefly the marine Atlantic species, and a 
few others peculiar to the South Atlantic and Gulf States. The low 
position of Saint Louis in the Mississippi Valley, which affords a ready 
approach from the south, renders it probable that some of these last 
named, not yet known to proceed so far north, may finally be found 
within Missouri limits. 

In discussing the western limits of eastern species, it is not easy to 
overestimate the effect of the larger streams, and especially of the 
great artery itself—the Missouri—in prolonging au eastern bird-fauna 
in streaks to or toward the Rocky Mountains. These streams, with a 
general east-and-west course, and with their usual fringe of trees, often 
the only timber of various large areas, form attractive highways of mi- 
gration, as it were, along which avenues birds push on beyond their 
general limit. From this it results that the boundary line of the Middle 
and Eastern Provinces in these latitudes is a zigzag of interdigitations. 


The general facies of the birds of this region may be summed in 4 
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word, They are characterized by a pallor of plumage, the direct result 
of the low annual rain-fall, in accordance with now generally recognized 
laws which have been ably elucidated by Allen, Baird, and others. 

There only remains the grateful duty of recording here an ackuowl- 
edgment of favors received in the preparation of this work. My 
pleasure might have been increased by mention of various other names, 
had not the circumstances under which the book has been written de- 
prived mein great measure of the desired and freely offered cooperation 
of several kind friends. I am particularly indebted to Mr. T. M. Trippe, 
of Colorado, for a valuable paper on the birds of that Territory, which 
I have incorporated with my pages. My thanks are likewise due to Mr. 
J. A. Allen for various interesting communications based upon his 
original observations in different parts of the West; to Mr. J. Steven- 
son, to whose collections I have frequent occasion to allude; and to Mr. 
T. G. Gentry and Dr. J. M. Wheaton. In the labor of compiling syn- 
onymy I have been materially assisted by some manuscript records of 
quotations which Professor Baird very kindly placed at my service. 

1 cannot close this communication without an expression of the obli- 
gation under which other ornithologists beside myself rest to you for 
the very material services you have rendered to Ornithology—both by 
your successful personal labors and by your able direction of other means 
at your command—services the more commendable in the fact that they 
have been gratuitously rendered apart from your own special lines of 
scientific inquiry. I do not hesitate to say that no one, not an ornithol- 
ogist, has contributed more to the advance of our knowledge of the 
birds of the West. 

Tam, Sir, &c., 
ELLIOTT COUES. 

Dr. F. V. HAYDEN, 

U. 8. Geologist, &c., &e., ve., 
In charge Geological Survey of the Territories, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ORDER PASSERES: PERCHERS. 


SUBORDER OSCINES + SINGING Brrps. 
Family TURDID Ai: Thrushes. 


Subfamily TurDiIna: Typical Thrushes. 
se 


/ YX  DURDUS MIGRATORIUS, Linn. 


Robin. 


Turdus migratorius, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 292.—Forst., Phil. Trans. lxii, 1772, 382.— 
VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 5, pls. 60, 61. —WiLs., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 35, 1. 2, 
f. 2.—Be., Syn. 1828, 75. —Norr., Man. i, "1332, 338, —AuD., Orn. ’Biog. ii, #32, 
190; v, 1839, 442; pl. 131. —Aub., Syn. 1839, 89, —AUD., B. Am. iii, 1841, 14, pl. 
142,—Bp., B. N.’A. 1858, 218,—Coor. & Suck., Nat. Hist. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
172. —Havp., Rep. 1862, 159. —Bp., Rev. 1864, 38, —Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, ats 
Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 2.—COUEs, Key N. A. Birds, 1872, 71, fig. 13,—And of 
authors generally. 

Merula migratoria, Sws. & Ricw., Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 1831, 176. 

Turdus canadensis, BRISS., Orn. if, 1760, 225. 

Turdus confinis, BD., Rev. "1864, 29, (Var., Cape St. Lucas.) 


Hab.—Continent of North America, and portions of Mexico. West Indies, rarely. 
Accidental in Europe. (Gould, pl. 74; Naum., pl. 362.) 


List of specimens. 
™ 


F.Y. ae 9.50 


19191 |173]) Pumpkin Butte.|....|-..--.---.---- 
Bch agehs do .....| 10.25 


19192 |....| Wind River..-..| ¢ 


16.00] 5.00 
17.00| 5.75 | pipe 


Lieutenant TFarren’s Expedilion.—4705, Blackbird Hill; 5281, Fort Pierre; 5282, Yel- 


lowstone River. 
Later Expeditions.—54324, 60935-38, 61161, Wyoming (Schmidt & Stevenson); 61650, / ? ee 


62275-77, Utah, Idaho, and "Wyoming (Merr “iam. ee 


Occurs in suitable localities throughout the Missouri region; breeds; 2 2 « 
resident, but most abundant in spring and autumn, during the migrations. gf 


e 
TURDUS NZIVIUS, Gm. 
Varied Thrush; Oregon Robin. he 


4 
Gs 


Turdus nevius, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 817.—V1eIL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 10. —AuD., 
Orn. Biog. ‘iv, 1838, 489; v, 1839, 284; pls. 369, 433.—AUD., Syn. 1839) 89.—AUD., "> | 
B. Am. iii, 1841, 22, pl. 143. —Caz., Journ. Bost. Soe. ili, 1348, 17 (New Jersey, $77 - 
not Boston, Mass. ).—Bp., Consp. 1850, 271.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N.Y. v, 1852. 1(; Pics 
221 (New York).—Sct., By oe Be 1857, 4; 1859, 331. —Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. 

vi, 1857, 81.—Bp., B. N. vib 1858, 219. —TInErM., PRR Rep. x, 1859, part vi, rbke 
45. —Bp., Zool. Lves’s Expd. 1860, 5 (Colorado Valley). —Coop. & Sucx. » N. H. 

Wash. Ter. 1860, 172.—Bp., Rey. "Am, Birds, 1864, 32.—ALLEn, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 

1864, 82 (New Jersey).—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Art. Inst. Woolwich, iv, 1864, 114.— 
Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 231 (New York).—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 

1866, 68 (Colorado Valley).—Covus, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 312.—ALLEN, Am. 

Nat. iii, 1869, 572 (Ipswich, Mass., Dec., 1864).—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 31 
(Cceur d’Aleiie Mts., Montana).—Tury., "B. EL Pa. 1369, 41 (New Jersey).— 

Dati & BANN,, Trans. Chic. Acad. i, 1889, 276 (Alaska). ~ Mayn., Guide, 1870, 

89 (Ipswich, Mass.).-—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 10.—Cours, Key, 1872, 72. 
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2 TURDIDZ, THRUSHES. 


Orpheus meruloides, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 187, pl. 38 (Fort Franklin, lat. 654°). 
“ Mimus meruloides, Br.” 

“ Txoreus nevius, Bp.” 

Hesperocichla nevia, Bo. 


Hab.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, from the Yukon to the Colorado. Winters in 
California, Oregon, and Washington. Mackenzie’s River. Montana (Cooper). Acci- 
dental in New Jersey (Cabot), near New York City (Lawrence), and at Ipswich, Mass. 
(Coues, fide Allen). 


Although this species, which was not obtained by either expedition, 
is essentially a west-coast bird, it is known to occur further eastward, and 
that not only in the exceptional instances above quoted; for Dr. Cooper 
found it “common” near the summit of the Ceeur d’Aletie Mountains in 
September, frequenting dark coniferous regions, as in its usual Pacific 
habitat. Mr. Dall found it nesting on the Nulato River, May 22. “The 
nest was built in the midst of a large bunch of rubbish in a clump of 
willow, about two feet from the ground, and close to the river bank. 
Eggs bluish, speckled with brown.” The eggs, in this instance, were only 
two, but probably the full complement had not been laid; they usually 
number four or five, and measure about 1.10 by 0.80 inches. 


» 


~ TURDUS MUSTELINUS, Gm. 


Wood Thrush. 


Turdus mustelinus, GM., S. N. i, 1788, 817.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 331.—V1zILL., Ois. 
Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 6, pl. 62.—Br., Syn. 1828, 75.—NuTT., i, 1832, 343.—Aup., 
Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 372; v, 1839, 446; pl. 73.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 90.—Aup., B. Am. 
iii, 1¥41, 24, pl. 144.—Sc.,, P. Z. S. 12856, 294 ; 1859, 325.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 212.— 
Hayp., Rep. 158.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 13—McILwraitn, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 
84 (Hamilton, C. W.).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 543 (Vera Cruz, tran- 
sient).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 1872, 124, 173 (Kansas).—CovEs, Key, 1872, 72. ...- 

Merula mustelina, Ricu., List, 1837, p. —. ad 

Turdus melodus, Wi1s., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 35, pl. 2, f. 1. 

Turdus densus, Bp., Comptes Rendus, xxviii, 1853, 2. 

Hylocichla mustelina, Bp. 

Hab.—Kastern United States, north to New England and Canada West; not recorded 
from Maine; west to Dakota; south to Central America in winter. Breeds throughout 
its United States range. Winters on the Gulf coast (Audubon). Occasional in the 
West Indies (Cuba, D’Orbigny, La Sagra’s Cuba, Ois. 1840, 49). Bermuda. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4650, Fort Pierre, Dakota. 


This distinctively eastern species ascends the Missouri as far at least 
as Fort Pierre, and is reported by Dr. Hayden as being quite numerous 
along the wooded river bottoms. Mr. Allen found it “exceedingly abun- 
dant” in Eastern Kansas, but not beyond. 

As is well known, the nest of this species is saddled on the bough of 
a bush, shrub, or low tree, and has mud in its composition; other mate- 
rial, outside, is grass and leaves, the lining being usually fibrous rootlets. 
The eggs are four or five in number, pale greenish-blue, rarely, if ever, 
speckled ; they measure 0.95 by 0.65 inches. 


% V TURDUS PALLASI, Cab. 0-6. 
Hermit Thrush. 


a. pallasi. 
Turdus pallasi, CaB., Wieg. Arch. i, 1847, 205; Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 5; J. f. O. 1855, 470 
(Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 212.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1859, 325; Cat. 1862, 2.—CouEs 
& PRENT., Smiths. Rep. for 1861 (1862), 404 (D. C., migr.).—Verr., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iii, 1862, 146 (Maine, abundant in summer).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 
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1862, 124 (Maine, breeding).—VERR., ibid. 137 (Anticosti)—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iv, 1864, 56 (Massachusetts, migratory).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 
1866, 281.—McI.wrarra, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 84 (Canada West, migratory ).— 
Cougs, ibid. vi, 1868, 266.—Cougs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 106 (South Carolina, 
common in winter, October to March).—- Turn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 14 (chiefly mi- 
gratory, some wintering).—Rinew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1869, 128.— ALLEN, Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 514 (INinois)—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 89 (Southern New 
England, until November).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871 (breeding, 
Maine and New Hampshbire).—ALLeN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 254 (Florida, in 
winter); iii, 1872, 173 (Kansas and Colorado).—Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 8.—Cours, 
Key, 1872, 72.—Snow, 13 B. Kas. 1873, 4. 

Turdus solitarius, WiLs., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 95 (not of Linnzeus; not the plate 43, f. 2, 
which is swainsoni).—Brp., Comp. List, 1838, 17.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 91.—AuD., 
B. Am. iii, 1841, 29, pl. 146.—Brewenr, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1844, 191.—Bp., Consp. Av. 
i, 1850, 270.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 72 (Texas and New Mexico).—Purn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 209 (Massachusetts, occasional in winter).—Scu., P. Z. 8. 
1857, 212.—TRIPPE, Pr. Ess. Tust. vi, 1871 (Minnesota, migratory). 

Merula solitari ia, Sws. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 184, pl. “35,” by error for 37.—VIEILL., 
Ois. A. S. ii, 1807, 7, pl. 63 (in part). —Brewer, Pr. Bost. Soe. 1844, 191. 

Turdus minor, Br., Jouru. Phila. Acad. iv, 1824, 33.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 75.—Nutr., Man. i, 
1832, 346.—AUuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 303, pl. 58; v, 1839, 445.—GIRAvD, B. L. Isl, 
1844, 90.—(?) Rernu., Birds Greenland, 6 (“ 7. minor, Gm.”) 

“ Turdus guttatus, Can., Fu. Peru. 1844, 6, 147” ( fide Baird). 


b. nanus. 


Turdus nanus, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 201, p]. 419 (name TZ. minor on plate).—Aup., B. 
Am. iii, 1841, 32, pl. 147—Ganp., Pr. A. N. S. i, 1843, 262; 1844, 14; 1846, 
113; Journ. 1847, 41.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 213.—Scx., P. Z. §. 1859; Cat. 1862, 2.— 
Herrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, part vi, 45.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 15.—Covrs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1860, 65.—Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1869, 129.—DaLL & Bann, 
Trans. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 275.--Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 4. 

Turdus pallast var. nanus, COUES, Key, 1872, 72. 

“(?) Turdus aonalaschka, GM.—(??) Muscicapa guttata, PALL.” (Baird). 

c. audubonii. 

Merula silens, Sws., Philos. Mag. i, 1827, 647, nec T. silens, V.—Sws., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 186.— 
Bp., B.N. A. 1858, 213, 922 (Fort Bridger).—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1858, 325 (La Parada) ; 
1859, 325 (Oaxaca); Cat. 1862, 2. 

Turdus audubonii, Bbp., Rev. 1864, 16.—Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1869, 129.—Sumicu,, 
Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 542 (Vera Cruz, alpine region, resident).—STEVENsUN, 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.—Mrrriam, ibid. 1872. 

Turdus pallasi var. audubonii, Cours, Key, 1872, 72. 

Hab.—The typical form ranges over the whole Eastern Province of North America; 
and it appears that specimens from the Middle and Western Provinces also are fre- 
quently indistinguishable. Also, Greenland, if Reinhardt’s quotation belongs to this 
species. Breeds ‘from New England northward ; winters abundantly in the Southern, 
and occasionally in the Middle (Lurnbdull) States. Var. nanus chiefly from the regions 
west of the Rocky Mountains, but also accredited to Pennsylvania. Var. audubonié i is 
only quoted from the Southern Rocky Mountain region, and thence southward on the 
table-lauds of Mexico, where it is stated to be resident. a 5 

This species was not noticed by either of the earlicr expeditions. : 

Later Expeditions.—var. audubonit, 60675, Uintah Mountains ; 59852, Middle Park, Col. - 
(Schmidt & Stevenson). 

There is unquestionably but a single species of Hermit Thrush iny /; ~ 
North America. It is impossible to draw any dividing line between the 
so-called species, and, in fact, it is sufficiently difficult to predicate 
varietal distinction. 

The Hermit Thrush is, upon the whole, a more northerly bird than any . 
of its allies; not that the Olive-backed Thrush may not proceed as far . 
north in summer, but the Hermit Thrush migrates earlier in the spring, 5s a= 
lingers northward later in the fall, and winters further north. I have gif" 
found no Central American quotations. At Washington, D. C., for in- 
stance, an intermediate point, the Hermit Thrush arrives in the van of 
the other three species, some time in March, becomes at once abundant, 
and is seen through the following month; it does not come back until 
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October, and remains until November. I never found it wintering in 
Maryland or Virginia, but it certainly does so in the Carolinas; and Dr. 
Turnbull says a few linger through that season in the Middle States. 
Mr. Maynard states that he has found it in Northern New Hampshire 
when the snow was on the ground, in Maine as late as November 6, and 
in Massachusetts until quite late in the same month. The same writer 
speaks of its breeding in Massachusetis, citing a nest and eggs taken at 
North Beverly in June, 1868; this is, I believe, the southcrumost breed- 
ing-record. The nest is built in bushes, and the eggs are plain greenish- 
blue; they measure 0.90 by 0.62 inches. 

Mr. Allen informs me by letter that “the Hermit Thrush is more or 
less common in the breeding season in the mountaius of Colorado, from 
about 8,000 feet up to timber line. Several pairs were observed at our 
camp near Fairplay, but it was more common near the timber line in the 
vicinity of Mount Lincoln than we found it elsewhere. Several broods 
of young, scarcely able to fly, were seen at the last-named locality about 
July 25. The old birds were shy, and difficult to approach.” 


4, TURDUS SWAINSONI, Cab. 
Olive-backed Thrush. 


a. swainson. 


Turdus minor, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 809 (in part; mixed with fuscescens).—VIFILL., O. 
A. §. ii, 1807, 7. pl. 63 (in part; mixed with pallasi)—Br., Comp. List, 1825, 
17; Consp. i, 1850, 271. 

Turdus solitarius, WILs., Ain. Orn. v, 1312, pl. 13, f. 2 (mot the text on p. 95).—Couss, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 106 (lapsu for “ swainsoni”). 

Merula wilsoni, Sws. & Rion., I. B. A. ii, 1831, 152 (excl. syn. “mustelinus, Wils.”) 

Turdus olivaceus, GIRAUD, B. L. I. 1444, 92 (nee Linnwus). 

Merula olivacca, BREWER, Pr. Bost. Soc. i, 1844, 191, 

Turdus swainsoni, Can., “Wn. Peru. 148; v. Llomeyer’s Reise, ii, 149 ;” Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 
5 (Siberia).—‘ (7) Sou. & Saxv., Ibis, 1859, 6 (Guatemala).’”—Sci., P. Z. 8. 185%, 
451 (Ecuador); 1859, 326; Cat. 1862, 2.—Bp., B. N. A. 1n5#, 216.—GuNpLacn, 
J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Covres & DPkrent., Smiths. Rep. 1461 (1862), 405 
(Washington, D. C., migratory).—Hayn., Rep. 1862, 154.—Verr., Pr, iss. 
Inst. iii, 1862, 146 (Maine, in summer).—VeErn., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1462, 137 
(Anticosti, very common).—Boarpam., ibid. 124 (Calais, Me., breeding).—Bp., 
Rev. 1464, 19.—ALLEN, Pr. Iss. Ist. iv, 1264, 56 (Massachusetts, migratory ).— 
McI.wrairn, ibid. v, 1866, 84 (Hamilton, migratory).—Cours, ibid. v, 1868, 
266 (New England, breeding northerly; migratory elsewhere).—Trivpr, ibid. 
1271, 115 (Minnesota, migratory ).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 1868, 91 (Costa Rica).— 
ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1464, 514 (llinois),—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1571, 
251 (Florida, in winter).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1372, 173 (Kansas).—DaLi 
& Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1859, 275 (Alaska).— Turn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 14 (says 
it winters; doubtful).—Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1469, 128.—Mayn., Guide, 
1670, 90 (Massachusetts, migratory).—-Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soe. xiv, 1871 (breed- 
ing in Maine and New Hampshire).—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1871, 6—Mayn., B. 
Fla. 1772, 6.—CougEs, Key, 1472, 72.--SNow BL. Kas. 1873, 4, 

Turdus minimus, Larres., R. Z. 1848, 5.—Scn., P. Z. 8S. 1454, 111.—Bryant, Pr. Bost. 
Soe. vii, 1860, 226 (Bogota)—Lawn., Aun. Lye. N. Y., viii, May, 1863 (Pauama).— 

“Turdus nanus,” SAMUELS, Am. Nat. ii, 186, 213 (crror). 

f b. alicie. 

Turdus alicie, Bo., B. N. A. 1854, 217, pl. 81, f. 2—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1961, 217 
(Labrador).—Covurs & Prent., Smiths. Rep. for 1461, 405 (Washington, D. C., 
inigratory, common).—Hayv., Rep. 1452, 159.—Bp., Rev. 1464, 21—Cours, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1268, 267 (New England).—DaAtn & Bann., Trans. Chic. Acad. 
i, 1869, 275 (Alaska).—Ripew., Pr. Phil. Acad. 1869, 128.—Lawn., Ann. Lye. ix, 
1868, 91 (Costa Rica). 

Turdus swainsoni var. alicie, Covus, Key, 1272, 73. 

c. ustulatus. 
Turdus ustulatus, NuT?., i, 1840, 2d_ed., 400 (“cestulatus”).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 215, pl. 


81, f. 1.—Coopr. & Suge By ner dsb nee” 171.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 18.— 
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Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1869, 129.—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 
275.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1871, 5.—Lawn., Pr. Bost. Soc. June, 1571 (Tres Marius). 
Turdus swainsoni var. ustulatus, COUES, Key, 1x72, 73. 


Hab.—The typical form ranges over nearly the whole of North America; north to 
the Arctic Ocean, northwest to Bebring’s Straits, west to the Columbia, south to Cen- 
tral America, New Granada, and Ecuador. Cuba. Greenland, Europe, and Siberia (acci- 
dental). Not observed in Southwestern United States. Breeds from Maine and New 
Haipshire northward (? from New York, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1270). Winters 
trom Florida southward. Var. alicie has a nearly coincident range, but on the whole 
appears somewhat more northerly; south to Costa Rica (v. Frantziug). Var. ustulatus 
inhabits the Pacitie coast, from Sitka tou Mexico (Tres Marias Islands, Graysun). 


List of specimens. 


| 19198 | 27 | Wina River... 9 | May 28, 1200 | F. Vv. Hayden...| 6.50 | 11.50} 4.00 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4707, mouth of the Missouri River ; 4710, ‘Nebraska ;” 
8818, Black Hills. Var. aliciw: 4708, Upper Missouri; 4711, Jacques River; 4709, 4712, 
Vermilion River. 

Late information has greatly extended the known range of this species, 
and in tine the above-mentioned exception of its apparent non-occur- 
rence in the Southwestern United States will probably be done away 
with. 

As Mr. Allen has repeatedly contended, the characteristics formerly sup- 
posed to be specifically distinctive of 7. alicie have proved inconstant and 
not always tangible. Iam now nearly satisfied of the propriety of treat- 
ing it as a variety, though I entertained the contrary opinion for some 
years. The evidence best favoring the supposition of its validity lies in 
the fact that, while occupying substantially the same range as typical 
swainsoni, it generally shows some slight peculiarities; these, however, 
apparently shade into those of swainsoni. The fact of intergradation may 
be proved, however we may account for the discrepancies observed in 
most cases. I think the solution of the problem may be looked for in 
the probability that alicie as a rule consists of more northerly-born indi- 
viduals; this would bring the case under some known rules, that might 
account for its peculiarities of larger size and darker color. 

The relationships of var. ustulatus were long supposed to be with fus- 
cescens, Which is by no means the case. The clew to its true interpreta- 
tion was found in the discovery that the eggs are speckled as in siain- 
som, uot plain as in fuscescens. Attention was first called to this and 
other evidences of relationship by Mr. Ridgway in the paper above 
quoted. He then, however, treated ustulatus as specifically distinct. 
Nothing appears to contradict the view I have adopted, and published 
as above, that ustulatus is a geographical variety, the features of which 
depend upon the moisture of the heavily wooded coast region it inhabits. 

All the forms of this species nest alike in bushes, avd lay speckled 
eggs, usually four, measuring about 0.92 by 0.62 inches. ‘The Olive- 
backed Thrush is a very abundant bird in the Eastern United States 
during the migrations in April and October. It has not been observed 
to breed south of Maine and New Hampshire, nor is the evidence satis- 
factory that it winters north of Florida. As will be seen by the above 
quotations, it penetrates very far southward in winter. 


¢ . TURDUS FUSCESCENS, Steph. « 


Wilson’s Thrash; Tawny Thrush; Veery. 


Turdus mustelinus, WILs., Am. Orn., v, 1812, 98, pl. 43 (vee GM., nee auctt.) 
Turdus fuscescens, SvePu., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. x, 1817, 182.—Can., J. f. O. 1855, 470 


Cuba).—Bp., B. N.,A. 1858, 214,—Scp., P. Z. 1859, 326; Cat. 1862, 2.-—C 
(Cuba) —Bb., BNA ood by MICrOSOTe es C#t 1°62, 2-— Cours & 
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PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 404 (Washington, D. C., migratory).—Hayb., 
Rep. 1862, 158,—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 146 (Maine, breeds).—Bp., Rev. 
1864, 17.— ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 56 (Massachusetts, breeds).—Lawk., 
Ann. Lye. N. H. N. Y. viii, 1866, 281 (New York).—McILwrairu, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v, 1866, 84 (Hamilton, Canada West, breeds).—Couzs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 
1868, 266.—Couxs, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1868, xii, 106 (South Carolina, chiefly migra- 
tory, some probably wintering).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1868, 493 (Lowa, 
July), 514.—Tvrn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 14 (“plentiful from April to October, a few 
remaining during winter”).—Ripe@w., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1869, 127.—Mayn., 
Guide, 1870, 90 (Massachusetts, abundant in summer)—Mayn., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xiv, 1871 (Maine and New Hampshire, summer).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 
1871, 256 (Florida, wintering); iii, 1872, 155, 173 (mountains of Colorado).— 
Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 10.—Cours, Key, 1872, 73. 

Turdus silens, VIEILL., Enc. Met. ii, 1823, 647 (= mustelinus, WILS.; not silens, Sws.) 

Turdus wilsoni, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, 34, No. 73; Syn. 1828, 75, No. 100; Consp. i, 1850, 
271.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 349.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 362; v, 1839, 446, pl. 
166.—AUD., Syn. 1839, 90.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 27, pl. 145.—Guiraup, B. L. I. 
1844, 89.—Can., “Fn. Peru. 1444-46, 205.”—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 209 
(Massachusetts, breeding).—Tripre, ibid., vi, 1871, 115 (Minnesota, breeding). 

Merula wilsoni, BrEwER, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1844, 191. 

“ Turdus minor, D’ORBIGNY, La Sagra’s Cuba, Ois. 1840, 47, pl. 5 (Cuba).” 

Merula minor, Sws. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 179, pl. 36. 


Hab.—Eastern North America. North to Hudson’s Bay and the Saskatchewan. West 
to the Rocky Mountains (Colorado, Allen ; Fort Bridger, Baird). South to Panama. 
Cuba. Breeds from Southern New England (from Pennsylvania, Turnbull), and Iowa 
northward. Winters from Florida and Gulf States (? from South Carolina, Coues ; 
trom Pennsylvania, Turnbull) southward. Not seen in Alaska. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4713, mouth of Vermilion River. 

Later Expeditions.—60676, Green River (Schmidt & Stevenson), ; 

This is an Eastern species, but not exclusively so, although its range 
is much more limited, both to the northward and westward, than that 
of either sweainsoni or pallasi. Dr. Hayden reports it from the Lower 
Missouri; it has not been observed higher up than the locality above 
given. Prof. Baird gives a Fort Bridger record. Mr. Allen met with 
it at several points in Colorado between Denver and the Park, es- 
pecially along the North Fork of the South Platte. It occurs in winter 
as far south as Panama, and in Cuba. It does not appear to run into 
varieties like the more extensively dispersed pallasi and swainsoni, but 
is as constant as mustelinus, that, like it, is restricted in range. These 
facts seem mutually explanatory. 

The nest of this species is built on or close to the ground, and the 
eggs are unmarked. 

“A Veery’s nest, which I found near Pembina, Dakota, on the Red 

tiver of the North, was placed on a little heap of decaying leaves caught 
at the foot of a bush; resting on these, it was settled firmly in the crotch 
formed by several stems diverging at once from the root. The base of 
the nest was quite damp, but the floor was sufficiently thick to keep the 
interior dry. The nest was built of various slender weed-stems, grass- 
stalks, and fibrous strips of bark, compactly woven and mixed with 
dried leaves; the latter formed the lining of the base inside. The cavity 
is rather small, considering the bulkiness of the whole nest, measuring 
only about two inches and a half across by less than two in depth. The 
whole is as large as an infant’s head, and of irregular contour, fitting the 
crotch in which it was placed, and bearing deep impress of the ascending 
stems of the bush. This nest contained four eggs, fresh (June 9); they 
measured, on an average, 0.86 by 0.66, and were pale greenish-blue, with- 
out spots. The female, scared from her nest by my approach, flew silently 
off to a little distance, where she rested to observe my actions. The 
bird breeds very abundantly in the heavy shrubbery along the river, 


is one of the sweetest songsters of that_region. When its cl 
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bell-like notes, resonant, distinct, yet soft and of undescribable sadness, 
fall upon the ear as we press through the tangled undergrowth beneath 
the shade of stately trees, we pause involuntarily to listen to music that 
for the moment makes us forget the terrible torture of body and vexa- 
tion of spirit that we endure continually from the innumerable hosts of 
the scourge—musquitoes. 

The Merula minor of Swainson is certainly this species; every point 
of the-diagnosis, as well as the plate, points to fuscescens. M. wilsoni 
of the same author is swainsoni. M. solitaria of the same work is pallasi, 
the plate erroneously marked “35” for 37. I make these deterntina- 
tions, which differ somewhat from those of Professor Baird, who assigns 
the plates otherwise. In my copy of the Fauna, plate 35” (37), the 
tawny of the rump and other points of coloration are certainly little like 
those of swainsoni. 

Mr. Allen has erroneously included T. ustulatus among the synonyms 
of fuscescens in his Memoirs on Iowan and Floridan Birds, above cited ; 
but 1 am happy to be able to state that he now endorses the view pre- 
sented in the “Key.” He also informs me that Wilson’s Thrush, which 
was met with in considerable numbers at several points between Denver 
and South Park, chiefly frequented the dense thickets near the streams, 
and were hence difficult to observe or procure, although easily recog- 
nized by their song. None were met with in or about South Park, or 
above an altitude of about 9,000 feet. 


Subfamily Mimin.: Mocking Thrushes. 
OREOSCOPTES MONTANUS, (Towns.) Bd. 


Mountain Mockingbird. 


Orpheus montanus, Towns., Journ. Acad. Phila. 1837, 192.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 89.—AuD., 
B. Am. ii, 1841, 194, pl. 139. 

Turdus montanus, AUD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 437, pl. 369, f. 1. 

Mimus montanus, Bp., List, 1838, 17.—Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 276. 

Oreoscoptes montanus, Bp., B, N. A. 1858, 347; Rev. 1864, 42.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1859, 340; Cat. 
1862, 8.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 163.—Coopr., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75 (Colorado 
River); B. Cal. i, 1870, 13.—Srev., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464 (Wyoming).— 
Merriam, ibid. 1872, 670, 705 (Utah)—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 174 
(western edge of the Colorado Plains).—HoLp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 194 (Black 
Hills).—Covgs, Key, 1872, 74. 


Hab.—United States, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific; south to Mexico and 
Cape St. Lucas; east to Fort Laramie and the Black Hills. 

This species bears no slight resemblance to the young of the common Mockingbird, 
which is, like it, spotted below, and for which it might be mistaken upon superficial ex- 
amination. It is, however, much more heavily and sharply marked with triangular 
spots on nearly all the under parts, and differs, besides, in its generic characters. The 
bill is slenderer and comparatively longer; the wings are relatively much longer and 
more pointed, equaling or exceeding the tail, which is little rounded, the outer feathers 
being only about } inch shorter than the middle ones. Length about 8.00; wing 4.00; 
tail rather more; tarsus 1.15; bill, 0.65. 


List of specimens. 


19226 | 21 | Rattlesnake Hills.|....] May 16, 1860 | F. V. Hayden. 
19347 |....| Willow Springs ..) g | May 14,1860] G. H. Trook-. 


8.25 | 13.00 | 3.75 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8821, Black Hills. 

Later Expeditions.—60447, 60711-19, various Wyoming localities; 61651-2, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

Dr. Hayden’s specimen, from the Black Hills, and Dr. Cooper’s, from 
Fort Laramie, probably indicate the extreme eastern range of the 
species. Mr. Holden’s notice is corroborative; he found them rare in 
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the Black Hills, only five or six specimens being observed in the course 
of his collecting. “They remain concealed during the middle of the 
day in some low thicket, and on the approach of evening the males 
mount some high point and sing till after dusk.” 

Of the nidification of the Mountain Mockingbird I remain ignorant. 
A set of four eggs in the Smithsonian collection, from Wyoming, offers 
the following characters: Size, 1.03 by 0.70, 1.00 by 0.70, 0.99 by 0.68, 
0.94 by 0.69. Color rather light greenish-blue, boldly, sharply, and 
rather heavily spotted all over with burnt umber. A single egg of 
another set from the same locality is more minutely speckled and dotted 
in diffuse pattern, approaching some styles of Mockingbird’s eggs. Mr. 
Merriam took a nest containing four fresh eggs, Juve 10, 1872, at Salt 
Lake, Utah. 


% MIMUS POLYGLOTTUS, (L.) Boie. 4" 


Mockingbird. 


Turdus polyglottus, L., 8. N. i, 1766, 293.—WI.s., Am. Orn. it, 1810, 14, pl. 10, f. ii—Bp., 
Syn. 1828, 74.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i; 1831, 108; v, 1839, 438; pl.21.—Nurr., Man. 
i, 1832, 320. 

Mimus polyglottus, Bor, Isis, 1826, 972.—Br., Comp. List, 1838,17; Consp. i, 1850, 276.— 
Wooonh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 72.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1856, 212; 1859, 340; Cat. 1862, 8.— 
Bo., B. N. A. 1853, 344; Rev. 1864, 48.—Kernn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 
25.—HEERM., ibid. pt. vi, 44.—WurEat., Ohio Agr. Rep. 1860, No. 118 (Ohio, 
formerly common).—CovEs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 410 (rare).— ALLEN, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 67 (Massachusetts, northern limit).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
viii, 1566, 282 (Long Island, occasional).—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 65 
(Arizona).—Covurs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 107 (South Carolina, resident).— 
ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 523 (Indianu).—Sumicn., ibid. i, 1869, 543 
(Vera Cruz, Gulf shore up to plateau; breeding at Orizaba).—Tunrn., B. E. Pa. 
1869, 15 (rare, stated to have wintered).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 92 (Massachusetts); 
B. Fla. 1872, 16.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 21.—Lawr., Pr. Bost. Soc. June, 1871 
(Tres Marias).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 259 (Florida, in winter); iii, 
1s72, 134 (Middle Kansas, common, breeding).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 74, fig. 16. 

Orpheus polyglotius, Sws., Zool. Journ. iii, 1827, 167.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 67.—Aup., B. Am. 
ii, 1841, 187, pl. 137. 

Orpheus leucopterus, ViG., Zool. Beechey’s Voy. 1839, p. —. 

Orpheus polyyothus, PUTN., Pr. Ess. Inst. 1, 1256, 224 (error). 

Minus caudatus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 345 (‘‘ canadatus,” error).—Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 
1870, 75. 


Hab.—United States, from Atlantic to Pacific; north regularly to the Middle States, 
rarely to Massachusetts, beyond which no record. Ohio, Indiana, linois, Kansas; 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California; Tres Marias Islands. Resident from 
the Caroliuas southward, and in Mexico. Several insular races in various West Indian 
Islands. Breeds throughout its range. 


The Mockingbird was not noticed by either expedition, but bas lately 
been ascertained to breed in Kansas, where Mr. Allen found it common, 
in June, along Big Creek. It probably does not proceed further north- 
ward in the Missouri region. 

The Mockingbird’s eggs measure nearly or quite an inch long by three- 
fourths wide, and are gray, irregularly speckled and blotched with brown 
and lavender, chiefly about the larger end, but often over the whole sur- 
face. Two or three broods are reared in the South. 


AC MIMUS CAROLINENSIS, (Linn.) Gray. & 


Catbird, 


Muscicapa carolinensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 328. 

Turdus carolinensis, Licut., Verzeichn, 1223, 33. 

Orphens carolinensis, AUD., B. Am. ii, 1841, 195, pl. 140. : 

Mimus carolinensis, GRAY.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 346.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 163.—Coop., Am. 
Nat. iii, 1869, 73 (coubi@itine ost Bodhi Mowatii@s to Coeur d’Alehe Mission); 295 
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(Fort Union, breeding).—Covrs, Key, 1872, 74.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iti, 1872, 
174 (Kansas, Colorado, Utah).—MAaxn,, B. Fla. 187 2, 19.—And of most late 
authors. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis, CaB.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 54.—Sumicn., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 544 
(Vera Cruz, transient).—Scu., P. Z. 8. 1870, 836 (Honduras).—SrEv., U. 8. Geol. 
Surv. 1870, 464.—Mrrr., ibid. 1872, 670. 

Felivox carolinensis, Br., Comp. Rend. xxviii, 1853, 


» Turdus felivox, VIRILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 10, ant 67.—Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. iv, 


1825, 30; Syn. ”1828, 75.—Nvtr., i, 1832, 332. —AUD., Orn. Biog. ii, 171; v, 440; 
pl. 128, 
Orpheus Jelivox, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 192.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 88.—Avp., B. Am. 
ii, pl. 140. 
Mimus felivox, Be., Comp. List, 1838, 18; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 276. 
Turdus lividus, WILs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 90, pl. 14, f. 3 
Hab.—United States, north to Red River and Saskatchewan (latitude 54°, Richard- 
son); west to the Columbia, to Utah, Wyoming and Colorado; southto Panama. Mexico. 
Cuba. Resident in the Southern States. Breeds throughout its North American range. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition —4704, White River; 5285, 5286, Fort Lookout. got 
Later Expeditions. —59853, Berthoud’s Pass, Colorado; 60443, La Bonté Creek, Wy-. 3 
oming; 60720, Fort Bridger; 61653, Ogden, Utah. 7 = 


The known range of this familiar species has been greatly extended &./v 
of late. It was taken in Washington Territory by the Northwest |» 
Boundary Survey Commission; in Kansas, Colorado, and Utah by Mr.  , 
Allew’s expedition from the Museum of Comparative Zoology, and in Wy- ° 
oming by Mr. Stevenson. Dr. Hayden remarks its abundance from the 
mouth of the Missouri to the mountains. 

Eggs pure dark-green, unmarked, 0.92 by 0.68 in size, four or five in 
number. Nest in bushes, bulky and inartistic, made of bark-strips, 
weed-stalks, leaves, and rootlets. 


4 “ HARPORHYNCHUS RUFUS, (Liun.) Cab. °- fe 
Sandy Mockingbird; Thrasher. ° 


Turdus rufus, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 293.—VIEILx., Ois. Ain. Sept. ii, 1807, 4, pl. 59.— 
Wus., Am. Orn. ii, 13810, 83, pl. 14.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 75.—AUuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 
1834, 102; v, 1839, 441; pl. 116. 

Orpheus rufus, 8ws. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 189.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 525.—AuD., 
B. Am. iii, 1841, 9, pl. 141.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 116 (Minnesota). 

Mimus rufus, GRAY, Genera of Birds.—Bp., Comp. List, 183%, 18. 

Toxostoma rufum, CAB., Weigm. Archiv. 1847, 207. 

Fiarporhynchus rufus, Gas., ‘Mus. Hein. 1851, ’g2. —Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 353.—Hayp., Rep. 
1262, 163.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 44. —Coor., ‘Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 295 (Upper Missouri, 
breeding). —Couns, Key, 1s72, 75. —ALLEN, Bull. M.C. Z. iii, 1872, 173.—Mayn., 
B. Fla. 1872, 21.—And of most late authors. 

Harporhynchus rufus var. longicauda, Bv., B. N. A. 1858, 353, in text.—Srrvy., U. 8. Geol. 
Surv. 1872, 464. 


Hab.—Eastern United States; north to Red River; west through Nebraska, Dakota, + 9°. 
and Colorado. From the Rio Grande southward replaced by a longer-billed, darker- 
colored race (H. longirosiris). Winters in Southern United States. Breeds throughout 


its range. (No West Indian or Central American quotations.) Bs 
List of specimens. : ed 

If; : 4 

| 19346 Ls Sage Creek ..| 3 | June 13, 1860 | G. H. Trook .... 11.00 | 13.50 | 4.38 ie 


This specimen represents the subvariety rufus longicauda. So, also, does No. 60442, 3 f- 
expedition of 1870, Bitter Cottonwood Creek, Wyoming. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4553, Missouri River ; 5283, 5284, Fort Lookout; 
4703, Running Water; 8819, 8820, Loup Fork. 

These specimens are of the ordinary form, and probably represent 
nearly the western limit of the Epler | species. I have seen it at Fort 
Randall. The following interesting biographical note is communicated 


by Mr. Allen: 
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“The Brown Thrush is an abundant species in Eastern and Middle 
Kansas, and is also of frequent occurrence in the foot-hills at the east- 
ern base of the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, up to about 7,500 feet. 
We found its nests, containing full sets of eggs, at Leavenworth during 
the first week of May. Here the nests were built in low bushes, the 
soil being clayey and damp; but at Topeka, toward the end of May, we 
found nests on the ground, the soil being dry and sandy. At Fort Hays 
its nests were usually placed in trees, sixteen to twenty feet from the 
ground, to avoid the contingency of floods. The trees here grew prin- 
cipally along the bed of Big Creek; and the stream being subject in 
summer to sudden freshets, the scattered undergrowth, as well as the 
lower branches of the trees, are thus often submerged, so that any nests 
built on or near the ground would be liable to be destroyed by the rise 
of the stream. The driftal débris adhering to the trees serves to mark 
the ‘high-water’ line, and we rarely found a bird’s nest below this limit. 
These birds, that usually breed near the ground, in bushes or on the 
lower branches of trees, thus modified their habits to suit the exigencies 
of the locality.” 

The Thrasher’s nest is rather bulky and flattish, composed of small 
sticks, weed-stalks, strips of bark, and rootlets. The eggs, four or five 
in number, are an inch or rather more in length, by three-fourths in 
breadth, pale greenish-olive, finely speckled and dotted with reddish- 
brown, generally all over the surface, though tending to aggregate 
about the larger end, around which they sometimes form a perfect 
wreath. 


Family CINCLIDAL: Dippers; Water Ouzels. 
CINCLUS MEXICANUS, Sw. 


American Dipper; Water Ouzel. 


Cinclus pallasii, Br., Am. Orn. ii, 1828, 173, pl. 16, f. 1 (not of authors). 

Cinclus mexicanus, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 368.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 60.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 
25.—SumicH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 544 (alpine region of Vera Cruz).—Cougs, 
Key, 1872, 77.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 174 (mountains of Colorado, up 
to timber-line; Ogden, Utah).—MERR., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 671 (Mon- 
tapa).—DA.1, Pr. Cal. Acad. 1873 (Unalaska, resident). 

Hydrobata mexicana, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 229.—Coor. & Suck., Nat. Hist. Wash. Ter. 
1860, 175—Coopr., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 32 (Montana).—DaLL & Bann., Trans. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 277—Ho p., Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1972, 194 (Black Hills), 

Cinclus americanus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 173.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 569.—Aup., 
B. Am. ii, 1841, 182, pl. 137.—NeEws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 80.—Hzrrm., P. R. 
R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 44. 

Cinclus unicolor, Be., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 18. 

Cinclus mortoni, TOWNS., Narr. 1839, 337. 

Cinclus townsendii, “AuD.” Ip., ibid. 340. 


Hab.—Clear mountain-streams of Western North America, from the region of the 
Yukon into Mexico. 


List of specimeus. 


19195 | 229) Deer Creek ..| 9 | Jan. 5, 1860) G. H. Trook -..} 7.50 | 11.50} 3.75 
19196 | 231).-..- OG 2-2. ----| Jan. 6, 1860 ]....-. 6) ...-- 5: 7.50 | 11.50} 3.75 
19198 | 248]..... do ...-..| 9 | Dec. 10, 1859 |..--.- do ....--. 7.50 | 11.75 | 3.50 
19199 | 232]...-.- AG 2 esa2e Ree ee en eran AG sca ccere 7.75 | 11.50] 3.25 
19201 |231)....- do ...--.- ----| Jan. 4, 1860 |...-.. dG es emmnalascgeulezsouas |wonaize 
19197 | 227|..--.- do -...-. oeaveresficesier ate do ....--| F. V. Hayden.-} 7.00 | 13.00 | 3.75 
19200 | 230;....- ee @ | Jan. 5, 1860 | J. Stevenson..-| 8.00 | 12.50] 4.00 


Later Expeditions. —62341-2 Mystic Lake, Montana (Merriam). 
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This interesting bird was not obtained by Lieutenant Warren’s Expe- 
dition, and the fine swite above recorded represent about its easternmost 
extension as far as known. The conditions of its existence appear to be 
only met in clear streams. This restricts it practically to mountainous 
regions, where little or no alluvium is suspended in the water. The 
aquatic habits of birds of this family are unique among the Oscines; 
their general economy—ability to progress under water and procure 
food with the aid of the wings, by a sort of subaquatic flying and 
scrambling—is well known, and the perfect adaptation of form and plum- 
age requires no comment. Their food consists of aquatic insects of all 
sorts. The nidification has only recently been elucidated. One of the 
most perfect and beautiful samples of bird-architecture I ever saw was 
a nest of this species Dr. Hayden showed me after one of his late trips. 
It is an elegant ball of soft green moss, as large as a man’s head, 
roofed over, with a small round hole in one side. Dr. Cooper speaks of 
a similar structure: ‘It was built under the shelving roots of an immense 
arbor-vite tree that had floated over and rested, in a slanting position, 
against a mill-dam. The floor was made of small twigs, and bare; the 
sides and roof arching over it like an oven, and formed of moss project- 
ing above so as to shelter the opening. This was large enough to admit 
the hand, and the inside was very capacious. It contained half-fledged 
young [July 5]. The old birds were familiar and fearless, being accus- 
tomed to the noise of the mill, and the society of the men, who were 
much interested by their curious habits. They had already raised a 
brood in the same nest that summer.” The nest appears to be variously 
situated, but always in a nook or crevice near the water. 

Mr. Merriam’s report, above cited, contains an account of another nest, 
which was discovered by the artist of the expedition, Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
about half a mile from Mystic Lake, Montana: ‘‘ The bird was observed 
to fly directly through the falling water, disappearing from view. Sus- 
pecting that a nest must be there, we returned the following day, when, 
with the assistance of Mr. Holmes, I secured the nest, containing three 
young, and shortly after shot both the old birds. The nest was made of 
moss, measuring nearly a foot in diameter and six inches in depth. It 
was built upon the edge of a narrow shelf of rock, and so near the fall 
that the outside was constantly wet with spray, while the interior was 
dry and warm. The birds entered it by a small lateral opening in the 
lower half of the nest, the top being built up against a projecting rock.” 
—(W. B. Platt.) 

Other extracts from the observations of naturalists will illustrate the 
natural history of the species. Dr. George Suckley writes: “One curi- 
ous fact I noticed regarding this bird is, that I frequently saw it singly 
or in pairs, but never more than two together. In fact, they seem to pre- 
fer solitude, and eschew all sociable communion or the slightest attempt 
at gregarious life, except the indispensable anion of a pair for the pur- 
pose of procreation. J never saw this bird on or near still water. They 
prefer and delight in wild mountain-streams, where, among cascades, 
eddies, and swift currents, they lead their curious lives.” Mr. George 
Gibbs speaks of the Dipper as common on Salmon River, a rapid, brawling 
stream, and continues: ‘As I sat at my cradle on the bank, a pair of 
them * * * used to play in the water near me, sometimes alighting at the 
head of a rapid, allowing themselves to be swept under, and then rising 
below. They dive with great celerity, and at times beat the water with 
their wings, throwing the spray over themselves. Their whistle was 
sweet and rather sad, but they seemed very happy and busy notwith- 
standing, and in nowise afraid of the harsh rattle of the miner’s cradle.” 
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Dr. Newberry gives the following note: “This singular little bird I found 
only in the rapid and shallow streams in the Cascade Mountains. It was 
always flitting along in the bed of the stream, from time to time plung- 
ing into the water and disappearing, but soon re-appeariug across or up 
or down the stream, skipping from stone to stone, jerking its tail and 
turning its body, with much the manners of the wrens, occasionally ut- 
tering a short and sharp chirp.” Mr. W. H. Dall’s notice is one of the 
most northern records. He says, like Dr. Suckley, that the bird ‘is es- 
' sentially solitary. Several specimens were obtained in January, Febru- 
ary, and March, always near some open, unfrozen spot, on some small 
stream, such as the Nulato River. * * * The Indians told me, and 
Iny own observation confirmed it, that this bird, when disturbed, will 
dive into the water even in mid-winter; and as it is never found but 
near open water, I suspect it obtains its food from thence. I noticed 
that the bill and legs of some of the specimens were light ochre-yellow, 
and others dark slate-color.”. The former were probably young birds. 

“The American Ouzel (Cinclus mexicanus) is doubtless a frequent in- 
habitant of nearly all the mountain-streams of Colorado. We met with 
it near Colorado City, on the Fontaine-qui-bout, even fairly out on the 
plaius, and in the mountains up to the remotest sources of the South 
Platte, within a few hundred feet of the timber-line. Remarkable alike 
for the melody of its song and its singular habits, it is one of the most 
interesting wenibers of the avian fauna of our continent. It prefers 
the swiitest mountain-torrents, above the roar of which its melodious 
notes can at times be scarcely heard. At such localities, as is well known, 
it seeks its food at the bottom of the stream, easily withstanding the 
swiftest current. Along Ogden River, Utah, a powerful mountain tor- 
rent, we found it more common in September and October than we bad 
seen it at any other point; here, in the course of an hour, we easily ob- 
tained a dozen specimens.”—( Allen, in epist.) 

The Dipper’s egg is pure white in color, and of rather elongate, 
pointed shape. Two specimens in Dr. Hayden’s collection, takeu by 
Mr. Stevenson near Berthoud’s Pass, measure 1.05 by 0.70, and 1.04 
by 0.69, respectively. They formed part of a set of three. 

We have been favored with the following interesting communication 
from Mr. J. Stevenson, of Dr. Hayden’s party: 

“While the camp of the United States Geological Survey of the Ter- 
ritories, to which I was attached, was located near Berthoud’s Pass, in 
the Rocky Mountains, I collected the nest, eggs, and mother-bird of the 
Water Ouzel, which had constructed its little house near the margin of 
a small stream, but a little distance from our camp. Having some leis- 
ure time, I interested myself in watching and noting some of the actions 
of this littie bird. It was not very timid, having built its nest not far 
from a saw-mill in which several persons were employed, and who were 
daily witnesses of the movements of the bird; indeed, one of these men 
seemed deeply grieved when he learned that I had killed the bird and 
taken its nest, for it had been his custom to approach the spot daily, 
and watch with interest the curious manceuvres of this little animal. 
After my attention was called to it I took pains to spend an hour or so 
each day for several days, watching its actions. The nest was built on 
a slab, about four feet from the water’s edge, and was composed of green 
moss, the inside being lined with fine dry grass; it was oval-shaped, 
being about six inches high and about thirty in circumference at the 
base. The outside or walls of the nest were composed of green moss, 
most ingeniously interwoven, so that its growth in this manner might 


add to the strength of the pest aud theprotertion of the bird, its eggs, 
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and young. One of the first things that attracted my attention was its 
manuer ot diving down into the water and then darting back and perching 
itself on the summit of its mound-like dwelling, where it would shake the 
water from its feathers and distribute it over the nest, apparently for 
the purpose of keeping the moss moist and in a growing condition, 
thereby increasing its strength and dimensions. The entrance to its 
little house was also carefully arranged; the archway was quite perfect, 
and the moss around it was so directed in its growth as not to obstruct 
the entrance, which was situated on one side, near the bottom of the nest. 
The operation of sprinkling the nest was repeated daily.. An examina- 
tion of the nest, which is in the museum of the Smithsonian Institution, 
together with the preceding facts, would induce one to believe that the 
performances of this little bird were for the purpose of keeping the outer 
lining of its nest green and growing, that it might keep its miniature 
dwelling in repair, while rearing its family, without the aid of a brick- 
layer, plasterer, or carpenter, showing that among the feathered tribe 
there are mechanics as well as musicians.” 

A model piece of bird-biography is the account given by Audubon, 
from the pen of William Macgillivray, who writes fascinatingly, as well 
as instructively, of the European Dipper, with the habits of which ours 
accords in all essentials. An excellent and thoroughly reliable mono- 
graph of the family has been published by Mr. Osbert Salvin in the Ibis, 
1867, pp. 109-122, pl. 2; also pp. 382, 383. 


Family SAXICOLIDA: Stone Chats. 


Chiefly an Old World group, closely allied to if really separable from 
the Turdide, represented in North America by stragglers of the typical 
genus Saxicola, and by the characteristic American genus Sialia. 


9 % Y siaTié BLAIS, (itn Hal oo 


Eastern Bluebird. 


Motacilla sialis, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 336. 
Sylvia ee LATu., Ind. Orn. ui, 1790, 582. —VIEILL., Ois. Am, Sept. ii, 1807, 40, pls. 101, 
102, 103. —Wus., Am. Orn. i, 1208, 56, pl. a. 

Saxicola sialis, Br., Syn. 1828, 39. 

Ampelis sialis, Norn, Man. i, 1832, 444, 

Sialia sialis, HALD., Trego’s Geog. of Pa. 1843, 77; Am. Nat. 1869, iii, 159—Bp., B. N. A. 
1858, 222 ; "Rev. 1864, 62. —Hayp., Rep. 1862, 159. —Coor., Am. Nat. iii, , 1869, 32 
(Milk River and Fort Laramie). —Cours, Key, 1872, "6. —ALLEN, Bull. M. 
C. Z. iii, 1872, 174 (to Fort Hays, Kans.).—Hoxp., Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 194 
(Fountain, Col.).—Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 23.—And of most late authors. 

Sialia wilsoni, Sw., Zool. Journ. iii, 1827, 173.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 171, pl. 134. 

Erythaca (Sialia) wilsoni, Sw. & Ricu., I. B. A. ii, 1831, 210 (to latitude 48° north). 

(?) Sialia azurea, Sw., Phil. Mag. i. 1827, 369.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 62 (var. (?) from Mexico 
and Central America).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz). 


Hab.—Eastern faunal area of temperate North America; north to 48°; west to West- 
ern Kansas (to Colorado, Holden) and Lower Missouri region. Bermuda. Cuba. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, which passed beyond its known 
western range, nor by either of the later expeditions. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4723, Bald Island ; 5288, 5290, Fort Lookout ; 5289, 


mouth of Powder River; 4722, Nebraska ; 4658, White River; eed, Platte River; 8860, we 


Loup Fork ; 8882, near Loup Fork. 
Specimens of the Eastern Bluebird are occasionally found with part of the reddish. 


brown of the throat replaced by rich blue, thus showing an approach to the ead Pre 


of S. mexicana. 
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SIALIA MEXICANA, Sw. 


Western Bluebird. 


Sialia mexicana, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 202.—Br., List, 1838, 16.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
223; Rev. 1864, 63.—Kwnn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 23.—HEErM., ibid. 
pt. vi, 43.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 173.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1859, 
362 (Xalapa); 1856, 293 (Cordova).—Cowuers. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 66 (Ari- 
zona).—Coopr., B. Cal. 1870, 28.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 544 (Vera 
Cruz, alpine).—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 32 (Montana).—Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 
1870, 75 (Colorado River).—AIkEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 194 (Eastern Col- 
orado).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 174 (Denver, Colorado).—CouEs, Key, 
1872, 76. 

Sialia occidentalis, Towns., Journ. Phila. Acad. 1837, 188.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 176, pl. 
135.—Nutr., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 513—Woopg., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 68 (New 
Mexico).—_NEwB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 80. 

Sylvia occidentalis, AUD., Orn. Biog, v, 1839, 41, pl. 393. 

Sialia ceruleicollis, ViG., Zool. Beechey’s Voy. 1839, 18, pl. 3. 


Pr le States, from the eastern foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 
eX1co. 

Not procured by auy of the Expeditions. 

The Western Bluebird apparently inhabits only a limited area in the 
southwestern part of the Missouri region. Mr. Ridgway informs me of 
its occurrence in Iowa, but this must be highly exceptional. It has not 
been observed by any of Dr. Hayden’s parties in regions where S. arctica 
is abundant, nor have 1 seen it myself anywhere along the Missouri. 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Aiken both report it from Eastern Colorado, where it 
is abundant, as it is also along the Pacific slopes to a higher latitude 
than it has been observed to reach in the interior. I found it resident 
and abundant in the mountainous portions of Arizona. Since, according 
to Mr. Ridgway, it is apparently absent from the Great Basin, it would 
seem to have two divaricating lines of migration, one carrying it far 
along the Pacific slopes, and the other taking it not so far along the 
main chain of the Rocky Mountains. In both cases it chooses wooded 
as well as mountainous regions. In its habits it is the counterpart of 
its familiar Eastern relative. 


SIALIA ARCTICA, Sw. 


Rocky Moantain Bluebird. 


Erythaca (Sialia) arctica, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 209, pl. 39.—Ricu., List, 1837. 

Sialia arctica, Nutt., Man. ii, 1834, 573; 2d ed. i, 1840, 514.—Bp., List, 1838, 16.—Avp., 
Syn. 1839, 84; B. Am. ii, 1841, 178, pl. 136—McCatt, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 
215.—Woopg., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 68.—Bp., B. N. A. 1658, 224; Rev. 1864, 64; 
P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iii, 13, pl. 35—KENN., ibid. pt. iv, 24.—HEERM., 
ibid. pt. vi, 44.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 159.—CouEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 66—Coop., 
Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 32; Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75; B. Cal. 1870, 29.—Srev., U. 8. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.—MErn., ibid. 1872, 671.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 174.— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 194.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 76. 

Sylvia arctica, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 38, pl. 393. 

Sialia macroptera, Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 314. 


Hab.—Eastern foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, chiefly in mountainous 
regions. North to 644°; south to Mexico. Less common on the Pacific slopes, where 
S. mexicana prevails. 


List of specimens. 


F. V. Hayden. 


19194 | 79 | Snake River..-| ¢ | June 15, 1360 
G. H. Trook.. 


19339 |....] Bighorn River -|..-.; June 6, 1860 


7.00 | 13.50 
7.00 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8883-90, Black Hills. 
Later Expeditions.—60434, Bitter Cottonwood Creek; 60682-6, Fort Bridger, Sweet- 
water, and Uintah Mountains; 60939-47, Green River, &c. ; 61164, Wyoming (Schmidt 


and Stevenson). 62330-2, Teaho ated by Microsont 


SYLVIIDA—REGULUS CALENDULA. 15 


The original specimen of this beautiful species came from Fort Frank- 
lin, Great Bear Lake, as described and figured in the Fauna Boreali- 
Americana. Dr. Richardson observes that it is merely a summer visitor 
to the Fur Countries. At the other extreme of its range, about the Mex- 
ican border, which, so far as known, it does not pass, it is observed only 
in winter. In the mountainous portions of Arizoua I found it rather 
uncommon, and only late in the autumn, or in winter; I do not think 
it breeds in the vicinity of Fort Whipple, though probably it does so 
in the higher mountains not far distant... Dr. Cooper noticed its 
occurrence in numbers about San Diego, in the severe winter of 1861-62; 
they remained until February, and suddenly disappeared. ‘They were 
at that time,” he continues, “sitting perched on the low weeds and 
bushes about the plains, often quite a flock together, and some con- 
stantly hovering like blue butterflies over the grass, at a height often of 
fifty feet, on the watch for insects.” This accords pertectly with my 
own observations. The same naturalist found the birds numerous, with 
lately fledged young, about Lake Tahoe and the sumumits of the Sierra 
Nevada, at an elevation of over 6,000 feet. Colonel McCall speaks of 
their breeding as far south as Santa F'é, New Mexico, in boxes provided 
for them, just like our Eastern species. Mr. Holden found it using old 
woodpecker holes, and, in one instance, four eggs were deposited in an 
old car-wheel. The habits of all the species of Sialia are essentially 
similar, however differently they may be carried out in detail according 
to circumstances. The eggs of all are alike, pale blue in color, and can- 
not be distinguished with any certainty. Those of the present species 
measure 0.90 to 0.95 in length by about 0.70 in breadth, being thus 
rather larger than those of S. sialis, which average about 0.85 by 0.68. 

Dr. Hayden procured specimens on all the expeditions, finding the 
species common near the mountains; “at Laramie Peak, and thence to 
the Black Hills, it was one of the most abundant birds noticed.” 


Family SYLVIUDAL: Sylvias. 


An extensive and highly characteristic Old-World family, sparingly 
represented in the New. A typical Sylvine has been lately ascertained 
to inhabit this country (Phyllopneuste borealis, BLAS.; see TRISTRAM, 
Ibis, 1871, 231; Cours, Key, 77; P. kennicottii, Bp., Trans. Chic. Acad. 
i, 313, pl. 30, f. 2, Alaska). The exclusively American genus Polioptila 
and the widely dispersed genus Regulus are each made with most au- 
thors, the type of a subfamily. ; 


hh Subfamily REGULINZ: Kinglets. 
-+ © REGULUS CALENDULA, (Limn.) Licht. ¢ - ~~ 


Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 


Calendula pennsylvanich, Briss., Orn. iii, 584. 

Motacilla calendula, LInNN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 337.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 994. 

Sylvia calendula, LaTH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 549.— Wins., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 83, pl. 5, fig. 3. 

Regulus calendula, Licut., Verzeichu. 1823.—Nvrr., Man. i; 1832, 415.—Br., Syn. 128, 
91; List, 1838, 19.—AUvD., Orn. Biog. ii, 546, pl. 195 ; Syn. 1839, 83; B. Am. ii, 1841, 
168, pl. 133.—Woont., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 67.—Scx., P. Z. S. 1857, 202; 1858, 300; 
1859, 362; 1860, 172 (various Mexican localities).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 226; Rev. 
1864, 66.—Kenn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 24.—Hrrrm., ibid. pt. vi, 43.— 
Coop. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 174.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 159.—CovEs & 
Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 405.—Waeat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.—Dress., Ibis, 
1865, 476.—CovuEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 66.—Coor., Ai. Nat. iii, 1669, 32; Pr. 
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16 SYLVIIDE—REGULUS SATRAPA. 


Cal. Acad. 1870, 75; B. Cal. 1870, 33.—Darn & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 
276.—Strv., U. §. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.—Merr., ibid. 1872, 672.—MAYNn., 
B. Fla. 1872, 27.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 174.—ArKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
Xv, 1872, 195.—TuippE, ibid. 234.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 78.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 
4,—And of authors generally. 

Reguloides calendula, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 292. 

Phyllobasileus calendula, CaB., Mus. Hein. 1851, 33. 

Regulus rubineus, ViEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 49, pls. 104, 105. 

Hubseoroened fren, Epw., Birds, pl. 254, f. 2—PENN., Arct. Zool. ii, No. 320.—LatTH., 

yn. iv, 511. 


Hab.—The whole of North America. South through Mexico to Central America. 
Greenland (REINu., Ibis, iii, 5). Accidental in Europe (GouLD, P. Z. 8. 1858, 290; 
Bree, B. Eur. ii, 109; HartinG, Br. B. i, 1872, 107). 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. ios 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4683-85, mouth of Big Sioux River. a 

Later Expeditions.—60696-7, Green River and Little Sandy; 60948-57, Greon River / .. 4 
and Henry’s Fork (Schmidt and Stevenson). 62333-4, Wyoming (Merriam). wey 


The range of this species proves much more extensive than was for- o 
merly supposed, as shown by the above quotations. I have traced it 4 « 
along the Atlantic coast from Labrador to South Carolina, found it < °°‘ 
abundant in Arizona, and observed it during the migrations in Eastern 4 # 
Dakota. Alaska has lately been added to the list of quotations, as well 45°? 
as various places in Mexico and thence to Guatemala. Mr. Allen states - 
that it is a common summer resident of the mountains of Colorado, from , , r 
9,000 feet up to timber line, and that he obtained young in the vicinity 4 ? 
of Mount Lincoln toward the end of July. It appears to breed mainly e 


* t 


in mountainous regions or in high latitudes. A nest is said to have been. ~ 
recently discovered in Western New York; it was built in the fork of a,, , 


~ tree, aud contained young. But in most parts of the United States the 
;, bird is a migrant only, passing through in large numbers, in company ° ” + 


{) 


with FR. satrapa, titmice, and various warblers; frequenting orchards, 
thickets and copses, more rarely high, open woods. It is incessant in 
motion, hopping nimbly in search of the minute insects and larvee which 
form its food, uttering its weak chirps. It winters abundantly all along 
our southern border, whence it retires in March, reaching the Middle 
districts by the end of that month. Some linger well into May, and 
come into full song before they leave. Their vocal powers are remark- 
able for such small birds; the song is a clear and pleasing warble. In 
the fall, when they appear in still greater number than in the spring, 
many linger in the Middle districts until the second week in November. 

There has been some discussion respecting a supposed sexual differ- 
ence in the scarlet crest of this species. But the fact is that both sexes 
possess this ornament; and that neither gains it for at least one year is 
proved by the circuthstance that in the spring migrations a number of 
individuals are found with the head perfectly plain. The sexes are never 
positively distinguishable by outward characters. In this respect the 
species differs from &. satrapa, the female of which lacks the scarlet 
central patch in the yellow of the crown. 


\\ 4 REGULUS SATRAPA, Licht. ¢ 


Golden-crested Kinglet. 


Regulus satrapa, Licut., Verzeichn. 1823, No. 410.—Bp., List, 1838, 19.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 
82; B. Am. ii, 1841, 165, pl. 182.—Woopn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 67 (New Mexico),— 

Sc. P. Z. 8. 1857, 212 (Orizaba).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 227; Rev. 1864, 65.— 

ca Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 174.—Bazp., J. f. O. iv, 33, pl. 1, fig. 8 
(egg. Labrador).—Cours & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 405 (Washington, D.C., 
wintering).—LorRD, Pr. Roy. Art. Inst. 1864, 114 (Vancouver).—Dregss., Ibis, 

1865, 476 (Texas).—Covss, Pr. Phil. Acad. 1866, 66 (Arizona).—Dat & Bann., 
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SYLVIIDA—POLIOPTILA CQ:RULEA, 17 


Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 277 (Alaska).—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 32 (Montana) ; 
* B. Cal. i, L270, 32.—ArkeN, Pr. Bost. Suc. xv, 1872, 195 (astern Colorado).— 

Tripper, ibid. 234 (lowa).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 260 (Florida).—Maywn., 
B. Fla. 1872, 25.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 78, fig. 19.—Snow, B. Kans. 1s72, 4.—And 
of authors gencrally. 

Regulus satrapa var. olivascens, BD., Rev. 1364, 65 (in text). 

Sylvia regulus, Wixs., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 126, pl. 8, f. 2. 

Regulus cristatus, VIEILL., Ois. Ain. Sept. ii, 1807, 50, pl. 106.—Bp. Syn. 1828, 91.—Nutr., 
Man. i, 1832, 420.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 476, pl. 183. 

Regulus tricolor, Nurv., Man. i, 1832, 42). 

(?) Regulus cuvieri, AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 288, pl. 55; Syn. 1839, 82; B. Am. ii, 1841, 
163, pl. 131.—Nurt., Man. i, 1832, 416.—Bp., List, 1838, 19. : 


Hab.—North America at large. Mexico. / 9- y, 
Not observed by any of the Expeditions. 


With a range somewhat corresponding to that or R. calendula, and 
nearly as extensive, this species is rather more northerly. “Thus, it 2 @2- 
winters abundantly in the Middle States, and even as far north as Mas- 4 Kae & 
sachusetts, on the Atlantic side; while on the Pacific it occurs at the , , ye. 
same season at least as high as Washington Territory. Its winter range 46 
extends to our southern borders, and into Mexico, but not, so far as we4, ae 
now know, to Central Ameriea. Similarly, nothing is known with cer-4 BR - 
tainty of its breeding anywhere in the United States, though it proba- Ads 
bly will be found to do so in mountainous regions toward our northern 5 
border. It has been found nesting in Newfoundland by Audubon, and ae io 
in Labrador, according to Baedecker, who notices the egg, as above; ¥//. 

- but I have never myself seen an authentic specimen. $l) - 

At avery early age the crown is perfectly plain, but it soon shows the 
golden of both sexes, and subsequently the flame-color of the male. 
There appears to be little probability that R. cuviert will be established 
as a species, and nothing to show that the true R. cristatus of Enrope 
occurs in this country, though it is so given by Nuttall. 


Subfamily POLIOPTILINZE: Gnat-cutchers. 
POLIOPTILA CGiRULEA, (Linn.) Sel. 


Blue-gray Gnat-catcher. 


Motacilla cwrulea, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 43.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 992. 

Sylvia cerulea, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 540.—VIELLL., Vis. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 30, pl. 88.— 
Bpr., Syn. 1828, 89. 

Muscicapa coerulea, Wi1s., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 164, pl. 18, f. 3—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 297.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 431, pl. 84. 

Culicivora cerulea, Bv., List, 1838, 24.—Atp., Syn. 1839, 46; B. Am. i, 1840, 244, pl. 70.— 
Giravp, B. L. I. 1844, 46—Bp., C. Av. i, 1250, 316.—Cab., J. £0. 1855, 471 (Cuba). 

Sylvania coerulea, NuTT., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 337. 

Polioptila carulea, Scu., Pr. Z. 8. 1855, 11.—Bp., B. N. A, 1858, 380; Rev. 1864, 74.— 
Heerm., P. R. R. Rep. x, pt. vi, 1859, 39.—Hayb., Rep. 1862, 164.—Covurs & 
Prenr., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 411—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 231—Cowtrs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 66.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 88.—CovEs, ibid. v, 1808, 268.— 
Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 283.—Turn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 21.—Lawn., Ann, 
Lye. N. Y. ix, 1869, 199 (Yucatan).—Coor., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 74; B. Cal. 1870, 
35.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 261; iii, 1872, 124.—Scort, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, S a2 
1872.—Tripre, ibid. 236 (lowa).—Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 28.—-Cougs, Key, 1872,. 
78.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 6. Fa $ . 

Motacilla cana, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 973. 

Sylvia cana, Lata., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 543. 

Culicivora mexicana, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 316 (9; not of Cassry). 

Polioptila mexicana, SCL., Pr. Z. S. 1859, 363, 373. 

Hab.--United States from Atlantic to Pacific; north to Southern New England, 
and on the Pacific side to 42°. Mexico, and south to Guatemala. Cuba. Bahamas, 
Winters along the Southern United States border (Florida, Colorado Valley, &c.). 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ :xpedition, nor by any of the later ones. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4682, Bald Island. 

2 
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18 SYLVIIDEZ—POLIOPTILA CCERULEA. 


There is a variance in the accounts of the northern limit of this 
species. Audubon says that he “saw it on the border-line of Upper 
Canada, along the shores ot Lake Erie.” The Rev. W. B. O. Peabody’s 
Report (p. 297) gives it, on Dr. Brewer’s authority, as found in Massa- 
chusetts, and as far north as the Canada line. Mr. Allen states it has 
been found “in New York north of the latitude of Boston, as well as 
in Nova Scotia and in Connecticnt.” Ido not know who is responsible for 
this Nova Scotia quotation, and cannot yerity it; the'others are doubt- 
less authentic. Its natural limit appears to be the Connecticut Valley 
and corresponding latitudes, but it is rare or casual north of the Middle 
States. Mr. Trippe enumerates it among the birds of lowa, but did not 
find it in Minnesota. Dr. D. W. Prentiss and I found it very common 
about Washington, D. C.; it comes there early in April, just before the 
trees are leafy, and stays well through September. Mr. Allen records 
it among the winter birds of Florida; Audubon, among the summer 
birds of Louisiana, arriving in March. Dr. Hayden found one specimen, 
as above noted. Mr. Allen notes it from Florida in winter, and from 
Eastern Kansas in May. I found it rarely in Arizona; it reaches Fort 
Whipple (latitude about 35°) in April. Dr. Cooper states that it win- 
ters in the Colorado Valley, and that it has been taken as far north as 
Yreka, Cal. (near 42°), in May. Southward it extends through Mexico 
to Guatemala (the so-called P. mexicana). Our other two. species, P. 
melunura and P. plumbea, are not known to come anywhere near the 
Missouri region, being restricted to the Southwestern United States. 
Both occur in Arizona. 

Although familiar with this elegant little bird, I never recognized its 
song, nor was I aware of its vocal powers until recently, when my at- 
tention was attracted by Mr. Maynard’s agreeable description: “I was 
walking in a narrow path through a hummock, which lies back of the 
old tort at Miami, Florida, and had paused to observe a female of this 
species, when I heard a low warbling which sounded like the distant 
song of some bird [had never heard before. I listened attentively, but 
could make nothing of it, and advanced a few paces when I heard it 
more plainly. This time it appeared to come from above me, and look- 
ing upward I saw a wale Gnat-catcher hopping nimbly from limb to 
limb on some small trees which skirted the woods. Although he was 
but a short distance away, I was obliged to watch the motion of his lit- 
tle throat before I became convinced that this music came from him. It 
was even so, and nothing could be more appropriate to the delicate 
warking and size of the tiny, fairy-like bird, than the silvery warble 
which filled the air with sweet continuous melody. I was completely 
surprised, for I never imagined that any bird was capable of producing 
notes so soft and low, yet each one given with such distinctness that the 
ear could catch every part of the wondrous and complicated song. I 
watched him for some time, but he never ceased singing save when he 
Sprang into the air to catch some passing insect. The female seemed to 
enjoy the musical efforts that were accomplished for her benefit, for she 
drew gradually nearer, until she alighted upon the same tree with her 
mate. At this moment she took alarm and flew a short distance, fol- 
lowed by her mate. As I walked away I could hear the murmur of the 
love-song till it became indistinguishable trom the gentle rustling of the 
leaves around.” Mr. Maynard gives the following description of a nest 
of the Blue-gray Gnat-eatcher, taken May 23d, in South Carolina: “It is 
composed of fine stallts of some delicate plants, which are mixed with 
thistle-down, and woven together with cob-webs. The whole is formed 


into a neat structure, BL APea hy Rye e th gray lichens which are 
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also kept in place with the fine silk of spider-webs, after the manner 
of the Wood Pewee or the Hummingbird. It is lined with thistle- 
down and lichens. The interior is somewhat purse-shaped, for the mouth 
is contracted. The nest strikingly reminds one of that of a Humming- 
bird, only it is much larger, being, in fact, very large for the species to 
which it belongs; yet its beautiful finish does credit to its delicate archi- 
tect. Eggs from four to six in number, short oval in form, pure white in 
color, spotted and blotched irregularly with reddish, brown umber and 
lilac. Dimensions from 0.46 by 0.60 to 0.43 by 0.56.” The egg varies 
greatly in amotint of speckling, which, however, is generally pretty 
evenly distributed. Blown specimens frequently offer a faint bluish 
cast. Two specimens I measured were 0.60 by 0.47 and 0.58 by 0.48, 
respectively. 


Family PARID.2: Titmice. 
LOPHOPHANES BICOLOR, (Linn.) Bp. 


Tufted Titmouse. 


Purus bicolor, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 340.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 1005.—Latn., Ind: 
Orn. ii, 1790, 567.—Wits., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 137, pl. 4, f. 5.—Bv., Journ. Phila. 
Acad. iv, 1825, 2255 Syn. 1828, 100; List, 1858, 20.—Aup., Oin. Biog. i, 1331, 


199; v, 1839, 472; pl. 39; Syn. 1839, 78; B. Am. ii, 1841, 143, pl. 125.—Nuir,, ¢ 
Man. i, 1832, 286.—LinsLey, Am. Journ. Sci. xliv, 1°43, 255 (Connecticut ).— ¢ 


GiravupD, B. L. I. 1844, 72. 

Lophophanes bicolor, By., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 223 —Cass., D1. i, 1853, 18—Woopn., Siter. 
Rep. 1853, G8—Maxim., J. f. O. 1-58, 117.—Bp., B. N. A. 1848, 384; Rev. 1264, 
73.—Covurs & Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1661, 411.—Hayp., Rep. 1-02, 174.— ALLEN, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 83.—Coves, ibid. v, 1868, 279.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N.Y. 

viii, 1866, 283.—Trn. B. E. Pa, 1609. 21.—Gruce, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870 (Che- 
mung County, N.Y., rare).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 171,61 (Florida); iii, 1872, 
125 (IKansas).—Scot?, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, le72 (West Virginia).—TRirpg, ibid. 236 
(iowa, resident).—Mayn,, B. Fla. lov2, 32.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 80, fig. 21.— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 6 (resident). 

Beolophus bicolor, CaB., Mus. Hein. 1851, 91. 

Lophophanes missouriensis, Bp., B. N. A. 1258, 324 (in text). 


Hab.—FEastern United States. North to the Connecticut Valley, rarely (?? to Nova 
Scotia, AUD.), and Iowa. West to Kansas and Nebraska. Resident throughout its 
Tange. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, nor by the later ones. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —4731, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

In respect of latitudinal distribution the Tufted Titmouse offers much 
the same case as the Blue-gray Gnat-catcher—both birds appear to be 
characteristic of a certain faunal area, beyond which they rarely, if ever, 
pass. Its northern limit appears to be the Connecticut Valley, for Aud- 
ubon’s Nova Scotian record requires confirmation. The species belongs 
distinctively to the Eastern Province, reaching only to the Lower Mis- 
souri, Hastern Kansas, and Nebraska. Mr. Allen says that it was “one of 
the most numerously represented and most noisy species met with at 
Leavenworth.” Though so restricted in its northward range, it is a 
hardy bird, not migratory, remaining in abundance in the Middle dis- 
tricts throughout the year. It shares the restless, noisy, and inquisitive 
characters of the family to which it belongs. The eggs, of the usual 
shape in this group, are five or six in number, deposited in various holes 
and crannies; they measure about 0.70 by 0.55 inches, are white, and 
thickly and pretty evenly sprinkled with minute dots of reddish-brown. 
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20 PARIDE—PARUS ATRICAPILLUS. 
LOPHOPHANES INORNATUS, (Gamb.) Cass. 


Plain-crested Titmouse. 


Parus inornatus, GAMB., Pr. Phila, Acad. ti, 1845, 265; ibid. iii, 1847, 154; Journ. Phila. 
Acad. i, 1847, 33, pl. 8. 

Lophophancs inornatus, Cass., Il. i, 1853, 19.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 386; Rev. 1864, 78.— 
Scx., Cat. 1862, 14.—Hrrrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 42.—Cours, Pr. Phila, 
Acad. 1866, 79.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 42.—Ar1KkEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 195 
(Eastern Colorado).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 80, fig. 22. 

Hab.—Black Hills to the Pacific, and southward in the United States. 

This species, which was not observed by either of the expeditions, is 
brought into the present connection by the researches of Mr. C. E. Aiken, 
who found it a “common winter resident” in Eastern Colorado. I 
found it to be an abundant species in Upper Arizona, where it is 
apparently resident, though more frequently observed in winter. Its 
habits are precisely the same as those of its Eastern congener. 


' X “ PARUS ATRICAPILLUS, Linn, 5% 4% 


Black-capped Chickadee. 


Parus atricapillus, LuNn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 341.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 1008.—Larnu., 
Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 566.—Fonsr., Philos. Trans. lxii, 1772, 407.—Wus., Am. Orn. 
i, 1808, 134, pl. 8, f. 4.—Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. 1825, 254; Syn. 1828, 100; List, 
1338, 20.—Sw. & Ricu., I. B. A. ii, 1831, 226.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, pl. 
303, f.3; Syn. 1839, 79; B. Am. ii, 1841, 146, pl. 126.—Cass., Ill. 1853, 17.—Bp., 
B.N, A. 1858, 390.—(?) Maxiu., J. f. O. 1858, 119.—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 
68 (Indian Territory).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. 1868, 493 (lowa).—Tnrippkr, Pr. 
Kss. Inst. vi, 1871, 115 (Minnesota); Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 236 (lowa).— 
McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 88 (Canada West).—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 69.— 
VERR., ibid. iii, 1862, 150 (Maine, breeds).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 
126 (Maine, breeds).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 261 (critical).—Mayn., Pr. 
Bost. Soe. xiv, 1871 (New Hampshire, breeding); B. Fla. 1872, 30.—Turn., B. 
E. Pa. 1869, 21.—DaLit & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 280 (Alaska).—CouEs, 
Key, 1372, 81, tig. 25.—Snow, B. Kans, 1873, 6. 

Pecile atricapillus, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 230.—Cas., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 91.—Couzs, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1868, 279. 

Parus palustris, NuTT., Man. i, 1832, 79. 

Hab.--Eastern United States, rather northerly, and thence to Alaska. Replaced in 
Southern United States (Maryland and Illinois, southward) by var. carolinensis, and in ee 
most of the Missouri region by var. septentrionalis. i 

This form was not noticed by either Expedition. 4 


The typical Chickadee occupies but a limited area of the Missouri 
region, being mostly replaced by the larger, more hoary, and longer- ~ 
tailed form. It is, however, quoted from Kansas, Western Iowa, and 
Minnesota, as above. * The var. carolinensis represents the opposite ex-“.. 
treme, characterized by its small size, little hoariness, tendency toy, aT. 
greater extension of the black on the throat, and particularly by the™ ‘., 
shortness of its tail, which is commonly less in length than the wing. | 
It is the common resident species as far north as Washington, D. C., 47°C 
where Dr. Prentiss and myself were probably mistaken in supposing b4 
the true atricapillus to occur. The Titmouse builds a nest of mosses ra 
and various other soft vegetable substances, lining it with hair or feath- fo 
ers; it is snugly hidden in the hole of a tree. The eggs are numerous— ~~ 
five or six—white, with a delicate rosy blush when fresh, speckled all /° / 
over, but most thickly at the larger end, with reddish-brown. They 
usually dig a hole for themselves, almost like woodpeckers, choosing a 
decayed tree easily excavated after the bark is drilled through; the 
cavity is of large size, though with a small entrance. They also often 
occupy knot-holes, which they find to suit their purposes, and simi- 
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_ PARIDE—PARUS ATRICAPILLUS VAR. SEPTENTRIONALIS. 21 
PARUS ATRICAPILLUS var. SEPTENTRIONALIS, (Harris) Allen. 


Long-tailed Chickadee, 


Parus septentrionatlis, Harris, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1845, 300.—Cass., TL. i, 1853, 17, 80. pl. 
14.—Bp., B.N. A. 1858, 389.—Sc.., Cat. A. B. 1861, 14.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 164.— 
Bp., Rev. 1864, 79.—Strv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464.—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xv, 1872, 195.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 6. 

Parus one var. septentrionalis, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 174.—Cougs, Key, 

Parus septentrionalis var. albescens, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, p. xxxvii.—Coopr., Am. Nat. iii, 
1869, 74. 

Hab.—Kansas and Missouri to the Rocky Mountains. Northward to the Fur Coun- 
tries. Sonthwurd in alpine regions to New Mexico. Up mountains to the limit of 
arboreal vegetation. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —8827-8, Black Hills; 4732, Fort Leavenworth ; 4733, 
Big Nemaha River. 

Later Expeditions.—60433, Bitter Cottonwood ; 60693-4, 60961-8, Fort Bridger, Green 
River, &c. 

A part of these specimens are from the same area and nearly the same 
locality as Mr. Harris’s originals. 

Since I have been on the Upper Missouri I have taken pains to secure 
and measure carefully a number of the Titmice of the region. They are 
all large, averaging 5.50 in length, with wing from 2.40 to 2.75, and tail 
from 2.60 to 2.80; the hoariness of the wings and tail is conspicuous. I 
have found no tail quite 3 inches long, but that dimension is shown by 
@ specimen in my cabinet from the mountains of New Mexico; I doubt 
that this length is ever exceeded. 

The specific identity of the various current “species” of North Amer- 
ican Black-capped and -throated Titmice seems to have been first recog- 
nized, or rather suspected, by the late Dr. Henry Bryant (Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1865, 368), well known as one of the most accomplished ornitholo- 
gists of this country. But it remained for Mr. Allen to prove the point 
and explain the natural co-ordination of the several forms. Measur- 
ing twenty-seven specimens, all from Massachusetts, he finds the total 
length to vary an inch—from 4.70 to 5.75; the extent to be equally va- 
riable—7.50 to 8.60; the wing to vary from 2.33 to 2.63; the tail from 
2.15 to 2.67. These extremes embrace the dimensions of both “ septen- 
trionalis” and “carolinensis,” which are thus shown to intergrade with 
atricapillus proper. We can only predicate a variety by taking an aver- 
age: “carolinensis” is the smaller, because more southern, form, with 
a minimum of hoariness; ‘“septentrionalis” is the other extreme; it 
shows an average length of tail above the average of typical atricapillus, 
and an extreme of length that the latter never presents. 

I tind that, as Dr. Hayden says, this bird is very abundant in the 
river-bottom all along the Missouri, where it is one of the few birds that 
endure the rigors of winter in this bleak region. I observed it in small 
restless flocks, generally in the shrubbery, in company with tree spar- 
rows, which are also abundant at that season. During the winter they 
have only the characteristic ‘‘chickadee” note, but in spring, at the 
approach of the breeding season, they utter a peculiarly soft long-drawn 
note of two syllables, somewhat different in intonation from that of the 
common species. Mr. Allen found this form in Eastern and Middle 
Kansas; in the mountains of Colorado, up to about 11,000 feet; in Wy- 
oming; and in Utah. It occupies alpine regions as far south as New 
Mexico. 

Dr. Cooper quotes var. occidentalis from the Rocky Mountains of 
Montana. 
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22 PARIDH—PARUS MONTANUS, PARUS RUFESCENS. 


PARUS MONTANUS, Gamb. 


Mountain Chickadee; White-browed Chickadee. 


Parus montanus, GAMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. i, 1843, 259; 1847, 155; Journ. i, 1847, 35, pl. 8, 
* f. 1.—Cass., Ill. i, 1853, 18.—Woonn., Siter. Rep. 1253, 68 (San Francisco Mts., 
breeding).—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 79.—HEERM., ibid. x, pt. vi, 1659, 
42.—Bp., B. N. A. 1852, 394.—Coop. & Stucxk., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 194.— 
’  Bp., Rev. 1864, 82.—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 75 (Montana); B. Cal. 1:70, 
46.—Strv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1570, 464.—Mernr., ibid. 1872, 672.—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. iti, 1872, 174 (Colorado).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 195 
(Colorado).— Cougs, Key, 1272, 81. 
Pecile montanus, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 79 (Arizona). 
Not obtained by either of the earlier Expeditions. 
Later Expeditions —60695, Uiutah Mountains; 62349-52, Idaho and Wyoming. 


Readily distinguished among its allies by the white superciliary 
stripe. It is a common and generally distributed inhabitant of the 
higher lands of the two western United States Provinces. Its habits 
are exactly like those of the common Chickadee. Mr. Aiken saw it in 
flocks occasionally through the winter, remarking that it trequents the 
shrubbery of the mountain sides, but is not found on the lowlands, 
Ay. Allen observed it at intervals throughout the mountains of Colorado, 
from about 8,000 feet up to the timber line, but much less numerously 
than the common species. Mr. Merriam remarks: “Téton Caflon was 
the first place where we observed this species, probably because it was 
the first where we found coniferous trees. It is also an abundant species 
in the Fire-hole Basin, and from the/sources of Snake River to where it 
leaves the wooded mountain-sides.” I found the bird common in various 
coniferous mountainous tracts in New Mexico and Arizona, where it is 
resident. Habits not peculiar; egg not seen. 


PARUS RUFESCENS, Towns. 


Chestnut-backed Chickadee. 


Parus rufescens, Towns., Journ. Phila. Acad. 1837, 190.—Atp., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, °71, 
pl. 353.—Atp., Syn. 1839, 80.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 158, pl. 129.—Cass., B. Cal. 
& Tex. 1253, 18.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 394.—Hrrrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. 
vi, 42._Coor. & Suck., Nat. Hist. Wash. Ter. 1860, 194.—Bp.. Rev. 1864, 83.— 
Datt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 280 (Sitka).—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 
1869, 75 (Montana).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 47.—Couss, Key, 1872, 81. 

Pacile rufescens, Be., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 230. 

Hab.—Especially Cascade and Coast ranges to the Pacific, from Sitka to Santa Cruz, 
but also extending to the Rocky Mountains (Cooper). (In Northern Alaska P. hudsonicus 
is found instead.) 

The centre of abundance of this species appears to be in Washington 
Territory, where Drs. Cooper and Suckley found it extremely common, 
in coniferous and other evergreen forests, and resident. It is stated to 
breed in holes in decayed trunks, and its habits, as described, are the 
same as those of its congeners. I have never seen it alive, nor was it 
met with by either expedition ; but Dr. Cooper has extended its previ- 
ously recorded range to Montana. 
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PARIDAE—PSALTRIPARUS PLUMBEUS, SITTIDA. 23 
PSALTRIPARUS PLUMBEDS, Bd. 


Leaden Titmouse, 


Psaltria plumbea, BD., Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1854, 118 (Colorado Chiquito, Ariz.). 

Psaltriparus plombeus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 398; Rev. 1864, 70.—Kinn., P. R. BR. Rep. x, 
1459, pt. iv, 25, pl. 33, f. 2—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 7!.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 
1s7v, 49.—Srey., U. s. Geol. Surv. Ter, 1870, 464 (Crreen River).— Atkin, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. 1872, 195 (Eastern Colorado).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 82. 

Hab.—Southern Rocky Mountain region. 

Not obtained by the earlier Expeditions. 

Later Expeditions —Green River (Stevenson). 

The distinctive characters of this species are not strong, and it would 
not be surprising if it should prove only a geographical race of the Pa- 
cifie coast species, P. minimus, 

According to Mr. Aiken, small flocks of the Leaden Titmouse were 
occasionally seen during the winter in the foot-hills of Eastern Colorado, 
among shrubbery. This, with Mr. Stevencon’s record, considerably ex- 
tends its known range, Litherto confined to Arizona. In that country I 
found it abundant. Mr. Aiken is, I think, mistaken in stating that the 
iris of the male is brown, and that of the female yellow; this differeuce 
being entirely fortuitous, independent of sex or age, and perhaps anal- 
ogous to the diverse coloration of the bill iu many species of Jays; at 
least such was my conclusion after examining many specimens. It is 
a resident of the mountains of Arizona, where it braves the rigors of 
winter without apparent inconvenience, though one is tempted to won- 
der how such a tiny body, no larger than the end of one’s thumb, can 
retain its animal heat during exposure to cold that sometimes destroys 
large birds like the raven. It is a sociable little creature, generally 
going in companies of from half a dozen to fifty, actively engaged in 
their search for minute insects, and continually calling to each other 
with their curiously squeaky notes. It scarcely knows fear in the pres- 
euce of man, and will continue its busy search though an observer may 
be standing within a few feet of it. I found it oftenest in the shrubbery 
of the hillsides and the dense undergrowth which fills the ravines ; it 
appeared to have little fancy for the higher growths of oak or pine. It 
is surprising what large insects this little creature will sometimes cap- 
ture; I saw one struggling with a caterpillar nearly as long as its own 
body, and it succeeded, alter great exertion, in disposing of the big 
mouthful. The nest and eggs I have never seen, nor am I aware that 
they have been discovered; but it is to be presumed that they do not 
differ essentially from those of P. minimus. This bird builds an aston- 
ishingly large nest for such a wee creature—a long purse woven of soft 
tree-moss and lichens, some six or eight inches long, suspended by the 
contracted brim from a forked twig. The eggs, six or eight in number, 
measure about 0.58 by 0.44, and differ from those of the genus Parus in 
being pure white, without any markings. 


Family SITTIDA.: Nuthatches. 
[3% “ sIvTA CAROLINENSIS, Lath. ~ 


White-bellied Nuthatch. 


Sitta europwa var. carolinensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 440. 

Sitta carolinensis, Lavit., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 262.—Wis., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 10, pl. 2, f. 3.— 
Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. 1825, p. —; Syn. 1828, 96; List, 1838, 10; Consp. i, 1850, 
227.--Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 581.—Aub., Orn. Liog. ii, 1934, 299; v, 1839, 473; pl. 
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24 SITTIDE—SITTA CAROLINENSIS VAR. ACULEATA. 


152.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 167.—Aup., B. Am. iv, 1842, 175, pl. 247.—Bp., B. N. A. 
1858, 374, pl. 33, fig. 4; Rev. 1864, 86—Maxin., J. £. O. vi, 1258, 106.—ScL., Ibis, 
Apr. 1865.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 174 (Eastern Kansas).—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 6.—Scorr, Pr. Bost. Soc. Oct. 1872 (breeding in mountains of West 
Virginia).—Trippr, ibid. 1872, 236 (lowa).—Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 35.—Covrs, 
Key, 1872, 83, tig. 26; and of writers. 

Silta melanocephala, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. i, 1834, 171, pl. —. 


Hab.—FEastern United States and British Provinces. West to the Lower Missouri. © 
Not noticed by either Expedition. 


Excepting the lower valley, the species is replaced by the following in * 


the Missouri region: 


SITTA CAROLINENSIS var. ACULEATA, (Cass.) Allen. 
Slender-billed Nuthatch. 


Sitta aculeata, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. viii, 1856, 254.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 375, pl. 33, f. 3M - 


KEnxn., P. R. R. Rep. x, part iv, 26, pl. 33, f. 4—HEERM., ibid. part vi, 55.— 
Coop. & Sucxk., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 193.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 86.—Covuzs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 78.—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 74; B. Cal. i, 1870, 54.— 
AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 195.—MeEnrr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 672. 

Sitta carolinensis, NUTT., Man. 2d ed. 1840, i, 685 (west coast).—NEWB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1257, 79 (western).—(?) Sci., P. Z. S. 1856, 293; 1858, 300; 1859, 363, 373 (Mex- 
ico).—(?) Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz). 

Sitta carolinensis var. aculeata, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 1872, 174.—Cours, Key, 1872, 83. 


Hab.—Middle and Western Provinces, United States; south to Cordova, Mexico. 


List of specimens. 


166 
167 


Cheyenne River. - TI. V. Hayden. 


19228 
Fate WOxcenc oe 


19229 


g | Oct. 19,1859 


5.50 | 11.25 | 3.50 
5.00 | 11.00 


Not obtained by Lieutenant Warren's Expedition. 

Later Expeditions.—62297, Lower Geyser Basin, Wyoming (Merriam). 

The slender-billed form is as abundant in the wooded regions of the 
West as its Eastern representative. Its habits are precisely the same. 
Neither variety appears to extend much, if any, north of the United 
States, in this respect differing from S. canadensis. 

The distinction between the two varieties consists mainly in the slen- 
derer bill of var. aculeata. Since its first introduction into the system, 
by Mr. Cassin, in 1856, it has been currently rated as a species, until 
reduced to its proper position by Mr. Allen and myself, about simulta- 
neously. Dr. Sclater had, however, previously expressed strong doubts 
of its validity, although he did not formally make the reduction, in his 
admirable account of the genus Sitta, published in the Ibis, April, 1865. 

The range of the typical carolinensis meets that of aculeata in the re- 
gion embraced in the present report; the former bird being found in 
Kansas and Missouri, but apparently not far up the river. 

The nidification of the Nuthatches is similar in most respects to that 
of the Titmice. They build in holes of trees, constructing a shallow 
nest of grasses and similar vegetable substances, lined with hair or 
feathers. The eggs of the present species are five or six in number, 
white or creamy-white in color, speckled and blotched with reddish- 
brown and lavender, sometimes over the whole surface, but oftenest 
chiefly about the larger end, where they frequently form, or tend to 
form, a wreath. They measure 0.75 to 0.82 in length, by 0.55 to 0.63 in 
breadth. 
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SITTIDA-—SITTA CANADENSIS, SITTA PYGMAA. 25 


|~ & sips CANADENSIS, Linn, ~*~ 


Red-bellied Nuthatch. 


Sitia canadensis, LINn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 177.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 441.—Lartu., 
Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 262.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 96; List, 1838, 10; Consp. i, 1850, 227.— 
Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 583. —Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 24, pl. 105 ; Syn. 1839, 167; . 
B. Am. iv, 179, pl. 248.—Bp., "BLN. A. “1R58, 376; Rev. 1264, 86.—Cours & 
Prenzv., Smiths. Rop. 1861, 411, —Hayp., Rep. 1863, 164.—Coop. & Suck., N. 
H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 193. ~_Coor., Am. Nat. iil, 1869, 74; B. Cal. i, 1870, 54.— 
Cougs, Pr. Phila. ‘Acad. 1866, 79.—Sct., Cat. 1861, 15; Ibis, Apr. 1805.—PutN., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 214.—VERR., ibid. iii, 1862, 150.— ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 69.— 
McIiwn., ibid. v, 1866, 88.—Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 279.—TriprE, ibid. vi, 1871, 
117.—Lawe., Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 283.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 21.— 
Srry., U. S. Geol. ‘Surv, Ter. 1870, 464.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 83, fig. 27.—SNow, 
B. Kans. 1873, 6. 

Sitta varia, WILS., Am, Gon i, 1808, 40, pl. 2, f. 4. 

“ Sitla stulta, VIEILL.” (BP.) 


Hab.—North America at large,’ in wooded regions, but rather northerly (to 66° oe, 


further). South, however, to the Mexican border. Pe 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. ‘! br 
Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5280, Cedar Island, Missouri River; 8889-90, Black { 5 

Hills. ald ~y 
Later Nxpeditions.—60690-2, 60972-3, Fort Bridger, Green River, &c. Lyo- 

4 


As Dr. Hayden remarks, this species is quite rare in the Nonna, /- 
the nature of the surface being for the most part unsuited to its wants. 4) 
It is confined to the wooded streams and the mountains about the vari 
ous headwaters of the Missouri. In the Eastern United States, the | 
bird is not plentiful south of the Middle States, and is apparently 4¢ / 
wanting in the Southern States, its place being supplied by the pecu-, , 
liar S. pusilla, along with S. carolinensis. About Washington, D. C., it 
was occasionally observed by Dr. Prentiss and myself, but ouly from 
October to May. It is resident in New England, breeding abundantly 
in the northern portions. Audubon gives an interesting note of its. 
nidification: “I found it building its nest,” he says, “near Eastport, ~/~~ 
in Maine, on the 19th of May, before the Bluebird had made its ap- _ : 
pearance there, and while much ice still remained on the northern 
exposures. The nest is dug in a low dead stump, seldom more than four 
feet from the ground, both the male and the female working by turns 
until they have got to the depth of about fourteen inches. The eggs, 
four in number, are small and of a white color, tinged with a deep blush 
and sprinkled with reddish dots. They raise, I believe, only one brood 
in the season.” The eggs are only distinguishable from those of 8. caro- 
linensis by their smaller size, averaging about 0.60 by 0.48; the differ- 
ence is, however, quite appreciable on comparison. The amount of \ 
speckling is undetermined, but the surface is generally pretty evenly 
covered. They are trom tour to six in number. 


SITTA PYGM_EA, Vig. 
Pygmy Nuthatch. 


Sitta pygmea, Vic., Zool. Beechey’s Voy. 1839, 29, pl. 4.—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 63, 
pl. 410. HAUDs, Syn. 1839, 168,—AUD., 'B. Am. iv, le42, 184, pl. 250,—Nr avi, P. 
RR. Re p. vi 1857, 79.—Bb., B. NA. 1858, 378.—ScL., P. Z. 5. 1859, 363 
(Xalapa). Eons. & Scex., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 193.—Bp. Rev. ‘std, 
$8.—ScL., Ibis, 1865. = Couns, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 78. —Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 
1869, 74 (Montana).—S uMICH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz). —Coop., 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 55.— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 187 2, 195. —Cours, Key, 1872, 83, fig. 27. 

Sitta pusilla var. pygmea, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 1872, 174 (mountains of Colorado, up 
to 8,000 feet). 


Hab.—Rocky Mountains Bi the Pacific. North to 49°. South to Xalapa. 
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26 CERTHIIDZ—-CERTHIA FAMILIARIS. 


This species, which was not noticed by either expedition, extends to 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, where it was found, in 
Montana, by Dr. Cooper. Mr. Allen took it in the mountains of Colo- 
rado up to 8,000 feet ; Mr. Aiken, in the Black Hills. Prof. Sumichrast 
States that it is resident in the alpine region of Vera Cruz, ascending to 
the very limit of vegetation on the peaks of Orizaba and Popocatepetl. 
On the Pacific coast it descends, according to Dr. Cooper, as low as 
Monterey. It is an abundant species in all suitable places throughout 
its range, an almost exclusive inhabitant of forests, giving evident 
preference to those of conifers. In crossing the main chain of the Sierra 
Madre, at Whipple’s Pass, in July, I found it abundant to the summit, 
in high pine woods; and in the same situations in Upper Arizona it oc- 
curs in profusion, and resides permanently. Like the Brown-beaded 
Nuthatch, it is a sociable—almost gregarious—little creature, assembling 
in noisy restless troops, actively fluttering among the pines and scramb- 
ling about their trunks and branches, picking its minute insect prey out of 
the cracks in the bark. It hasa variety of odd, scraping notes, impossible 
to describe, and makes as much ado about its puny little business as if 
it were helping the world roll on—as, on second thought, I suppose it does. 
The mode of nidification is the same as that of other species; the eggs 
are five or six in number, pinkish- white, dotted with reddish. They would 
not be distinguishable with certainty from those of S. canadensis, but 
appear to average rather narrower, measuring about 0.62 by 0.48. The 
young appear first in June; and from the circumstance of finding newly- 
feathered birds much later in the summer, I presume at least two broods 
are reared each season. 

Communicating with me respecting this species, Mr. Allen observes : 
“JT found it at frequent intervals in our journey from Denver to South 
Park, usually in quite large parties, associated with Titmice and King- 
lets, the whole party keeping up a lively twitter as they passed from tree 
to tree. It is indistinguishable in notes or habits from its near relation, 
the Brown-headed Nuthatch of the Southern States. They both hunt 
the branches of the trees rather than their trunks, often flitting, like 
Kinglets, about the outer extremities of the branches in their search for 
insects, thus more resembling both the Kinglets and the Tomtits in their 
manuer of hunting than our common Nuthatches.” 

In this species the color of the under parts is as variable as that of 
S. canadensis, ranging from fulvous-whitish to rusty-brown. The char- 
acters supposed to distinguish it trom pusilla are very slight, so that it 
is quite possible Mr. Allen is right in holding it for a variety of the 
latter. 


Family CERTHIID & : Creepers. 
(XY © CERTHIA FAMILIARIS, Linn. 0 « * 


Brown Creeper. 


Certhia familiaris, LINN., and of authors.—VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 70.—Wus. 
Am. Orn. i, 1808, 122, pl. 7.—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 158, pl. 415.—Aup., B 
Am. ii, 1e41, 109, pl. 115.—Mayy., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871 (New England, 
breeding south to Massachusetts).—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 84, f. 28. 

Certhia americana, Bp., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838.—NuTt., Man. i, 1240, 701.—Bp., B. 
N. A. 1858, 372, pl. 83, f. 2; Rev. 1854, 89.—Maxin., J. f. O. 1258, 105.—KeEwxn., 
P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 26.—HrERM., ibid. pt. vi, 42.—Coop. & Stck., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1859, 192—Scx., Cat. A. B. 1861, 15—Snow, B. Kans. 
1873, 6.—Also of nearly all local writers of Eastern United States. 
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Certhia mexicana, GLOGER & Reicu.—Scu., P. Z. S. 1856, 290; 1858, 297; 1859, 362, 
372.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 923, pl. 83, f. 2; Rev. 1864, 90.—Sumicu., Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz).—Coopr., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 74; B. Cal. 1870, , 
58, (A variety.) 
Hab.—Kurope. North America at large. Mexico (var.). 


No specimens of this species were taken by either of the expeditions, pee 
but I bring it into the present connection, since its known range is such’ | 
as to make it quite certain that it occurs in the Missouri region. It ie? i” ) 
an inconspicuous bird, liable to be long overlooked in regions where it. ‘ 
is not very abundant. ue 

I am unable to perceive any difference between American and Eu-. | > 
ropean examples, and I am uot aware that any tangible characters have ee y 
been ascribed to our bird by those writers who have technically separ- 
ated it. The Southwestern American form appears to constitute a slight - 
variety. ww 

The egg of the Creeper is not distin euishable with certainty from tha 
of a Chickadee, but is smaller, measuring only about 0.55 by 0.43. It i igs? ** 
white, speckled with reddish-brown. b3~ 


Family TROGLODYTID.E: Wrens. 
SALPINCTES OBSOLETUS, (Say) Cab. 


Rock Wren. 


Troglodytes obsoletus, Say, Long’s Expd. ii, 1823, 4.—Nurt., Man. i, 1832, 435.—Aup., 
Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 443, pl. 360.—Avp., B. Am. ii, 1841, 113, pl. 116. —Nnws., 
PLR. R. Rep. Vi, 1857, 80.—Hrnr MM; Ps RR. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 41. 
Myiothera obsolcta, BP., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 6, ph 1, fig. 2. 
Thryothorus obsoletus, Be., Comp. and Geog. List, 1638, 11; Rev. Zool. ii, 1839, 98. 
Salpinctes obsoletus, CAB., Wieg. Archiv, 1847, 323.—Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, Cua 
B.N. A. 1858, 357; Rev. 180d, 110-—Havp., Rep. 1862, 163.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1859, 
371.—Couss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 186¢, 77.—Coor., Am, Nat. iii, 1869, 297 (Upper 
Missouri), 73 (breeding at Fort Benton).—Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75 (Col- 
orado River).—Coop., B. Cal. 1870, 64.—AL LEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 174.— 
Ho p., Pr. Bost. Soe. xv, 1872, 195 (Black Hills).—Srrv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 
1870, 464.—Merr., ibid. 1872, 693.—Trippx, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 236 (Deca- 
tur County, lowa).—Covugrs, Key, 1872, 85. 
“ Thryothorus latifasciatus, Licur.” (Bp.) 
Hab.—United States, from the Central Plains to the Pacific. Iowa (Zrippe.) Mexico. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’s Expedition. 
Lieutenant Warren’s Ecpedition.—8830, Running Water ; 5277-9, Powder River ; 8831-2, 
Mauvaises Terres. 
Later Expeditions —60687, Sweetwater (Stevenson); 61654, Ogden, Utah (Merriam). 
This species is especially characteristic of the interior mountainous 
regions of the West, although, to the southward at least, it reaches the 
Pacitic coast. It is reported from various parts of California, from Cape 
St. Lucas, and from Mexico. Mr. Allen found it in Colorado, Mr. Mer- 
riam in Utah, where it was abundant about White Sulphur Springs, Mr. 
Holden in Wyoming, and Dr. Hayden states that it is numerous in the 
“bad lands.” I frequently saw it in Upper Arizona, in rocky fast- 
nesses, where its peculiar song always attracted attention. Dr. Cooper 
states that a nest from a wood-pile on the Upper Missouri was com- 
posed of «a loose flooring of sticks, lined with a great quantity of 
feathers, and contained nine eggs of a reddish color, thickly spotted 
with chocolate. He also found nests at San Diego, under tiled roo.s, 
containing young, in May. According to Mr. Holden, the nest is merely 
a few sticks and bits of moss put carelessly together: “oue was placed 
under a rock as large as a dog-house, and in it were four young ones, 
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which scampered off while I was removing the rock.” The eggs are four 
to eight in number, measuring 0.72 by 0.60 inches, being thus much 
rounded. The shell is white, of ervstal purity and smoothness, very 
sparingly sprinkled with minute dots of reddish-brown, chiefly aggre- 
gated at, or in a wreath around, the larger end; but a few other specks 
are commonly scattered over the whole surface. Such are the charac- 
ters of two sets iu the Swnithsonian collection, from Fort Defiance, N. M.; 
the description, it will be observed, differs from that given by Dr. 
Cooper. 

Since writing the preceding I have received an interesting communi- 
cation from Mr. T. Martin Trippe, who informs me of the common 
occurrence of this species in Southwestern Iowa, where he states that 
he saw or shot altogether some fifteen individuals during the month of 
October, 1872. This occurrence, which Mr. Trippe meauwhile bas pub- 
lished, as above, gives decided extension to the previously known 
range of the species. 


CATHERPES MEXICANUS, (Sw.) Ba. 


Mexican Wren; White-throated Wren. 


Thryothorus mexicanus, Sw., Zool. Ill. i, 1829, pl. 11. 

Salpinctes mexicanus, CAB., Weig. Archiv, 1847, 324; Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 78.—Bp., Consp. i, 
1850, 224.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1857, 212; 1858, 297 (Oaxaca). 

Troglodytes mericanus, GRAY, Genera, i, 1847, 159.—HEERM., Journ. Phila. Acad. 1853, 
263.—Cass., B. Cal. and Tex. 1854, 173, pl. 30. 

Catherpes mericanus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 356; Rev. 1864, 111.—KeEnw., P. R. R. Rep. x, 
1859, pt. iv, 26.—Scx., Cut. 1862, 18.— Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 77,—SumIcu., 
Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 545 (Vera Cruz).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 66.—AIKEN, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1572, 196 (Middle Colorado).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 85. 

Catherpes mexicanus var. conspersus, RipGw., Am. Nat. vii, 1872, 2 (Northern form). 

Thryothorus guitulatus, LAFRES., R. Z. 1839, 99. 

Certhia albifrons, GutauD, B. Tex. 1841, pl. 8. 

“ Troglodytes albicollis, Cuv.” 

“ Troglodytes murarius, LICHT.” 

The above synonymy includes both the typical Mexican bird and the United States 
race, which latter is appreciably different, as Mr. Ridgway has shown, and entitled to 
rank as a geographical race. 


Hab.—Var. conspersus from the Southwestern United States, from Colorado (Aiken) 
and Utah (Henshaw). Typical mexicanus from Mexico to Vera Cruz. 

It is a matter of much interest that the known range of the White- 
throated Wren, hitherto reported ouly from the United States border 
and southward, should be extended to Colorado, as has lately been 
done by Mr. Aiken. Even in Arizona I only found it in localities lower 
than Fort Whipple. I observed it in the southern and western portions 
of that Territory, always in cafions and other precipitous, rocky places. 
The note of the species is one of the most striking I ever heard; for a 
bird of its size it sings with wonderful strength and clearness, uttering 
a peculiar ringing whistle, the odd intonations of which are exaggerated 
in the echos awakened among the fastnesses of the rocks. It is a very 
active, sprightly bird, leaping and fluttering among the rocks almost in- 
cessautly. Mr. Aiken found it in winter in Colorado, among large 
masses of rock, on the faces of cliffs. Mr. Allen observes that “the 
White-throated Wren is one of the most note-worthy birds of those re- 
markable localities near Colorado City, known as ‘Monument Park’ 
and the ‘Garden of the Gods,’ where alone I observed it in Colorado. 
Equally with the Rock Wren, it is a lover of cliffs and bare rocky expo- 
sures. Whenever it occurs, at least in the breeding season, its presence 
is sure to be known by its loud ringing notes. At the localities above 
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named it seemed to delight in the reverberation of its notes from the 
high sandstone walls that give to the Garden of the Gods its peculiar 
pictufesqueness.” According to Prof. Sumichrast, it is very common on 
the plateau of Mexico, “‘where it probably has its centre of propaga- 
tion,” and is also found in the temperate region of the department of 
Vera Cruz. ‘In Orizaba it nests in the houses; its nest, very skillfully 
wrought with spider’s webs, is built in the crevices of old walls, or in 
the interstices between the tiles under the roots of houses.” 

In connection with this northward extension of the White-throated 
Wren may be noticed the occurrence of Campylorhynchus brunneicapillas 
in Utah, as Iam informed by letter from my friend Dr. H. C. Yarrow, 
U.S. A., who took the species at St. George, in the southwestern por- 
tion of the Territory. 


THRYOTHORUS LUDOVICIANUS, (Lath.) Bp. 


Great Carolina Wren. 


a. ludovicianus. 


Sylvia ludoviciana, LaTH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 548. 

Troglodytes ludovicianus, Licur., Verz. 1823, 35.—Bp., Obs. Wils. No. 65; Syn. 93.—NuTT., 
Man. i, 1882, 429.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 399; v, 139, 466; pl. 78; Syn. 
1839, 74; B. Am. ii, 1841, 116, pl. 117.—Gimaup, B. L. I. 1844, 75.—Woopn., 

: Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 67 (Texas and Indian Territory).—Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 37. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus, Br., List, 1838, 11; Consp. i, 1850, 220.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
361; Rev. 1864, 123.—Sct., Cat. A. B. 1861, 20.—Cotrs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 
1861, 410 (Washington, D. C., not abundant).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
283 (Long Island).—Cougs, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1868, 108 (South Carolina).—ALLEX, 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 523 (Indianz).—Turn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 20 (wintering).— 


S/S 


Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 19 (North Carolina).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, ¥24 ~ 
1871, 266 (Florida) ; iii, 1872, 125, 175 (astern Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, F34u~ 


6.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 86, fig. 29. 
Troglodytes arundinaceus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 55, pl. 108 (description, not 
the biography). 
Thryothorus arundinaceus, Less., Rev. Zool. 1840, 263 (exclusive of synonyms). 
Thryothorus littoralis, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. xxxiv, 1819, 56. 
Thryothorus louisiane, Luss., Rgv. Zool. 1840, 262. 
Certhia caroliniana, WiLs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 61, pl. 12, f. 5. 


Hab.—Eastern United States, south of New England. West into Kansas. New 
Mexico (Henry.) Resident throughout its range. No extralimital record. 
Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 


b. berlandieri. 


Thryothorus berlandieri, Coucu.—BpD., B. N. A. 1858, 362, pl. 83, f. 1; Rev. 1864, 124. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus var. berlandieri, CouES, Key, 1°72, 86. 


Hab.—Valley of the Rio Grande, and southward. This is the southern race, differing 
in longer bill and heavier color; the under parts more decidedly rufous, and the sides 
barred with dusky. Floridan specimens are intermediate. 

Although restricted in its northward dispersion, the Carolina Wren is 
a hardy bird, enduring the winters of the Middle States. There may 
be an incomplete recession from its more northern abodes, yet it is as 
common in winter as in summer, at least from Maryland southward. 
Such is the case about Washington, D. C., where I found it common at 
all seasons, though uever in great abundance. It frequents shrubbery 
and undergrowth of all sorts, where it hides with great pertinacity, and 
is oftener heard than seen. Not that it is particularly a timid bird, for it 
often comes about the gardens and out-houses; but it is retiring and un- 
familiar, courting privacy and seclusion. If we attempt to penetrate its 
hidden resorts, it hurries away into deeper recesses, with a low flutter- 
ing near the ground, or scrambling and hopping from one bush to an- 
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other, very likely mocking us with its rollicking song as soon as it feels 
perfectly secure. It shares, however, the restlessness and prying curi- 
osity of its tribe; and if we keep still in a favorable spot we may often 
see it returning slyly to take a look at us, peering from among the leaves 
with an inquisitive air, all the while “teetering” its body, and perform- 
ing odd, uervous antics, as if it were possessed with the very spirit of un- 
rest. At such times it chatters in a harsh querulous tone, as if resenting 
the intrusion; and this is its ordinary note when angry, alarmed, or oth- 
erwise disturbed in mind. Its song is quite another thing—loud, clear, 
strong, and highly musical; indeed I hardly know what bird possesses 
a richer voice, though many are sweeter songsters. The somg is a rapid 
snecession of whistling notes, delivered with great energy and accent; 
it closely resembles that of the Cardinal Grosbeak, styled in some parts 
the “Virginia Nightingale,” and meriting the compliment. In still 
weather the Wren can be heard several hundred yards, but is not easy 
to trace the music up to its source, because the resonant quality of the 
notes makes the whole copse seem to ring with the sound, and because 
the restless songster is constantly changing his position. 

This Wren is a very early breeder. In the Carolinas it mates in 
March, nests in April, and the first of its two or three broods are abroad 
early in May, if not still sooner. Mr. Allen found the young flying at 
this time even in Kansas. The bird is so capricious in the matter of a 
nesting place, that we can hardly say what its preference is, if, indeed, 
it have any choice. It will build in any odd nook or cranny that it fan- 
cies—entering an out-house through a knot-hole or a chink between 
loose boards, like the House Wreu; taking the hollow of @ tree or 
stump; settling in the midst of a thick bush; anywhere, in fact, that: 
offers a snug retreat. In Florida, Mr. Maynard says, they like to nest 
in the palmettoes; and this agreeable writer tells how convenient such 
resorts are: “The ‘boot,” he explains, “is the base of the dead leaf: 
stalks which adhere to the tree after the top has decayed and fallen off; 
they are quite broad, slightly concave, and extend upward in an oblique 
direction, leaving a space between them and the trunk; the fronds, io 
falling, often cover the top with a fibrous debris, which is impervious to 
water, and the cavities beneath form a snug nesting place for the Caro- 
lina Wrens.” Into some such place as we have seen, the Wren puts a 
great quantity of fibrous, leafy, or grassy material, not being at all par- 
ticular, but gathering any trash that it finds convenient; and builds a 
rather bulky nest, more or less like a ball, with a side-entrance. This is 
freighted with five or six eggs, and very completely filled before the little 
ones leaveit. The eggs are white, dotted very thickly and pretty evenly 
with reddish-brown and various neutral tints, generally quite over the 
surface, but sometimes chiefly wreathing around the large end; some- 
times the surface is so thickly covered that the ground is almost hidden. 
But I have never seen any eggs so uniformly dark as those of the Marsh 
Wren, or even the House Wren, usually are. Several measurements I 
took ranged from 0.76 by 0.61 to 0.70 by 0.58, averaging about 0.73 by 
0.60. The birds are very private about their domestic arrangements, 
and generally slip off quietly if they have an unwelcome caller. They 
keep the young ones about them for a few days after they leave the nest, 
and during this period they are in a state of perpetual panic, showing 
their intense worry in redoubled restlessness. But the little family is 
soon dispersed, let us hope, each to a merry life; the parents take a little 
relaxation from family cares, and then arrange for a new household. 
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THRYOTHORUS BEWICKU, (Aud.) Bp. 
Bewick’s Wren. 
a. berwiehii. 

Troglodytes bewickii, AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1231, 96; v, 1838, 467; pl. 18.—Avp., Syn. 1259, 
74,.—Avub., B. Aim. ii, 1¢41, 120, pl. 1I6—Nurr., Man. i, 1852, 434.—Lerss., Rev. 
Zool. 1840, 264.—Woopir., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 67 (Indian ‘Territory, very abun- 
dant).—Triepr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1271, 115 (Minnesota, common, breedin). 

Thryothorus bewickii, Be., List, 1838, 11.—BP , Consp. i, 1850, 221.—Bp., B. N. A. 1258, 363; 
Rev. 1864, 126.—Covugrs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1268, 1038 (South Caroliua, resi- 
dent ?).—Turnb., B. E. Pa. 1869, 20 (rare, in summer only).—SNow, B. Kans. 
6.—Cours, Key, 1572, 80. 

Telmatodytes bewickii, CaB., Mus. Hein. 1850, 78. 


b. leucogaster. 
Troglodytes leucogastra, GOULD, P. Z. 8. 1836, 89 (Tamaulipas). 
Thryothorus leucogaster, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 222; Notes Orn. Delattre, 1254, 43. . 
Thryothorus bewickii, Scu., P. Z. 8. 1859, 371 (Oaxaca).—Coves, Pr Phila. Acad. 1866, 
78 (Arizona). 
Thryothorus bewichii var. leucogaster, Bp., Rev. 1864, 127.—Cours, Key, 1872, 86. 


c. spilurus. 
Troglodytes spilurus, ViG., Zool. Beechey’s Voy. 1839, 18, pl. 4, f. 1 (California). 
Thryothorus spilurus, Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 69. 
Troglodytes bewichii, News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 80.—Hrrrom., ibid. x, 1859, part vi, 
40.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 189, 
Thryothorus bewickii var. spilurus, Bp., Rev. 1864, 126.—Coves, Key, 1872, 86. 

Hab.—Eastern United States, north to Pennsylvania and Minnesota; west to Kansas. 
Var. leucogaster in Southwestern United States and Mexico. Var. spilurus along the 
whole Pacific coast, United States and southward. 

Obtained by none of the Expeditions. 

Like the Carolina Wren, Bewick’s is essentially a southern species. Its 
northern limit, in the Atlantic States, is Pennsylvania, where it is rare, 
and only found in summer. Mr. Turnbull gives if in bis list, and Prof. 
Baird took it at Carlisle. It appears to be uncommon al) aloug the line. 
I do not recollect that I ever saw it in Maryland, Virginia, or either of 
the Carolinas, and I never collected a specimen. Iv the interior, how- 
ever, it is abundant in some regions; thus, Mr. Ridgway tells me, it is 
very common in Southern Illinois, where it replaces the Honse Wren, to 
the nearly complete exclusion of the latter, and has the same semi-do- 
mesticated ways, breeding about out-houses and gardeus. In the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, moreover, it proceeds furthest north. Mr. Trippe records 
it as common in Minnesota, where it breeds. The egg, of which I have 
only seen two or three authentic examples, is white, speckled with lilac 
and darker slaty shades of brown, chiefly about the larger end. Theege 
resembles that of a Titmouse or Creeper, but the markings are darker 
and the size greater—from 0.70 by 0.52 to 0.66 by 0.51. 

In the southwest [ found the white-bellied variety of Bewick’s Wren 
extremely abundant. It was the characteristic Wren about Fort Whip- 
ple, in Arizona, though the House Wren was very common there too. 
Similarly, var. spilurus abounds in the wooded portions of California. 
In their habits, these varieties are identical with the common form, ex- 
cept in so far as certain points may be modified to suit circumstances, 
especially in the matter of nesting, in which, as is well known, most 
birds accommodate themselves very easily to their surroundings. Pos- 
sessing few, if any, distinctive traits, there is very little to be said of 
Bewick’s Wren not equally applicable to its numerous relatives, whose 
restlessness, curious excitable temper, and odd energetic actions, are 
familiar to every one. It is an accomplished and versatile songster ; 
though its notes have not the ring and volume of those of the Carolina 
Wren, it has a very pretty song of its own, varied at its whim, quite 


unlike the simpler trillingof the Fonseca Akarsh Wren, 
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|b V DTROGLODYTES AEDON, Vieill. 


Wouse Wren. 


Trogtodytes atdon, VIFILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii. 1807, 52, pl. 107.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. xxxiv, 
1819, 506.—Br., Obs. Wils. 1625, No. 136; Syn. 1xv8, 92; List, 1438, 11.—Sw. & 
Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1431, 316.—Avp., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 427, pl. 83; Syn. 1239, 
75; B. Am. ii, 1841, 125, pl. 120.—Giravp, B. L. I. 1844, 73.—Bp., B. N. A. 1258, 
367; Rev. 1864, 138.—Covurs & Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 410.—Sc1., Cat. 
1861, 22.—Hayp., Rep. 1x62, 163.—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 195.— ALLEN, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 63.—McILwn., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 88.—Cours, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v, 1868, 278.—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 283.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 
1869, 20.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 265 ; iii, 1572, 174.—Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 
39.—Ho p., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 196 (Black Hills).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 86.—And 
of authors generally. ; e 

Troglodytes fulvus, NUTT., Man. i, 1832, 422. 

Troglodytes furvus, Rica. List, 1837, 11. : 

Troglodytes americanus, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 310, pl. 179; Syn. 1839, 75; B. Am. ii, 
1841, 123, pl. 119.—Bp., B. N. A. 1853, 368; Rev. 1864, 141.—VeErr., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iii, 1862, 150.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 283.—Cours, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v, 278. 

Sylvia domestica, W1LS., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 129, pl. 8. f. 3. 

Hab.—Eastern United States to Nebraska and Dakota. North to Canada and Nova 
Scotia. Winters in the Southern States. ; 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—*¢46, Loup Fork. This single specimen, among Dr. 
Hayden’s collections, seems referable to typical aédon. 

The T. americanus of Audubon, a supposed species, which I doubtfully admitted in 
1868, has since been shown by Mr. Allen and Mr. Maynard to be inseparable from T. 
aédon. It appears to represent simply rather northerly bred birds. The several extra- 
limital varieties of the species are not here considered; our western variety is noted 
under the next head. 


TROGLODYTES AEDON var. PARKMANNI, (Aud.) Coues. 


Western House Wren. 


Troglodytes parkmanni, AvUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 310; Syn. 1839, 75; B. Am. ii, 1841, 133, 
pl. 122.—Nurrt., Man. 2d ed. 1840, 483.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 367; Rev. 1864, 
140.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 164.—Sct., Cat. 1861, 23.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1259, 191.—Covuss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 78.—Coopr., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1270, 
75; B. Cal. 1870, 71—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1¢72, 196.—Srrv., U. S. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1870, 464.—Mmrr., ibid. 1872, 673. 

Troglodytes sylvestris, GAMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. iii, 1846, 113. 

(?) Lroglodytes americanus, HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, part vi, 41. 

Troglodytes aédon var. parkmanni, Cours, Key, 1872, 87. 

Hab.—Western United States, from Nebraska and Dakota to the Pacific. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —4734-35, 4737, 4138, 4741-43, Upper Missouri ; 5274-75, 
Blackfoot country ; 5276, Fort Lookout; 4739, Council Blutis; 4740, Bald Island; 4736; 
North Platte. 

. Later Expeditions.—60688-9, Green River ; 62328-9, Idaho and Montana. 

Dr. Hayden’s numerous specimens attest the abundance of this variety 
in the northwest. I found it to be numerous in the southwest ; and, in 
fact, it is a common bird throughout the Middle and Western Provinces 
of the United States, where it replaces its familiar Eastern represent- 
ative. It is impossible to separate this form specifically from aédon ; it 
is merely a little paler (grayer), while certain supposed peculiarities of 
habit are shared by Z. aédon in those unfrequented districts where its 
ways have not been modified by contact with civilization. It is the 
most numerous representative and the most uniformly distributed of the 
Troglodytide of the West. It is especially common in the scanty and 
irregular belts of timber that border the streams of the great plains, 
and occurs everywhere in the mountains up to about 10,000 feet. Its 
notes vary more or less at different localities, but everywhere it seems 
to retain its pugnacious disposition, and its bold, inquisitive habits. 
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ANORTHURA TROGLODYTES var. HYEMALIS, (Vieill.) Coues. -- 
American Winter Wren. 


a. troglodytes proper. 
(The typical form is European—the only Wren of that country.) 


b. hyemalis. 

Sylvia troglodytes, Wixs., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 139, pl. 8, f. 6 (not of European writers). 

Zroglodytcs hyemalis, VIEILL., Nouy. Dict. xxxiv, 1819, 514; Ency. Meth. ii, 1823, 470.— 
Br., List, 1838, 11; Consp. i, 1850, 222.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 318.— 
AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 430, pl. 360; Syn. 1839, 76; B. Am. ii, 1841, 128, pl. 
121.—Nurr., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 481.—Giraup, B. L. I. 1844, 72.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 
1856, 290 (Cordova); Cat. A. B. 1861, 23.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 369; Rev. 1864, 
144.—Coorv. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 191.—WueEatT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 
1860, No. 126.—VeErr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 152.— ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 68.— 
McILwr., ibid. v, 1866, 88.—Trivrr, ibid. vi, 1871, 115.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
ix, 1862, 126.—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 283.—TurnB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 
20.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1808, 494.—Coopr., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 74 (Mon- 
tana); B. Cal. i, 1870, 73.—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871; B. Fla. 1872, 40,— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 6. 

Anorthura hyemalis, Cours & PRrEnt., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 410.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 
1871, 267.—CouEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 107.—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 96. 
Anorthura troglodytes, Cougs, Key, 1872, 87, fig. 30. | 
Anorthura troglodytes var. hyemalis, Cours, Key, 1872, 351. sy 
Troglodytes hyemalis var. pacificus, Bp., Rev. 1864, 145. gan 

Troglodytes europaeus, Be., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 127; Syn. 1828, 93.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 427. 


. c. alascensis. 


Troglodytes alascensis, Bp., Tr. Chic Acad. i, 1869, 315, pl. 30, f.3.—DaLi & Bann., ibid. 280. 
Anorthura alascensis, Cours, Key 1872, 87. 

alnorthura troglodytes var. alascensis, Cours, Key, 1872, 351. 

Troglodytes hyemalis var. alascensis, DALL, Pr. Cal. Acad. Feb. 8, 1873. 


Hab.—The whole of North America. South to Cordova (Sclater). Winters from New 
England southward. Var. alascensis is a larger, darker, longer-billed race, inhabiting 
Alaska, the Aleutians, and Prybilov Islands. The American bird is not specifically dis- 
tinct from the European. 

Although this species was not noted by any of the Expeditions, it is 
properly brought into the present connection, since it is generally dis- 
tributed over North America. It readily eludes observation in places 
where it is not very abundant, being of a shy and retiring disposition 
that keeps it near the ground, and for the most part hidden in the dense 
undergrowth or broken rocky places it frequents. Its actions are almost 
as much like those of a mouse as of a bird; rarely using its wings ex- 
cept for a short flutter from one bush or stone-heap to another, it creeps 
slyly and rapidly about, appearing perhaps for an instant, then suddenly 
lost to view. It is rather uncommon about Washington, D. C., from 
early in October until the latter part of April; I generally found it 
along the secluded banks of Rock Creek, and in the little ravines lead- 
ing down to the stream. Not having met with it elsewhere, I can say 
nothing of its habits during the breeding season from personal observa- 
tion, but will quote from an excellent account: 

“The song of the Winter Wren excels that of any other bird of its 
size with which I am acquainted. It is truly musical, full of cadence, 
energetic and melodious; its very continuance is surprising, and dull 
indeed must be the ear that thrills not on hearing it. When emitted, as 
it often is, from the dark depths of the unwholesome swamps, it oper- 
ates so powerfully on the mind, that it by contrast inspires a feeling of 
wonder and delight, and on such oecasions has impressed me with a 
sense of the goodness of the Almighty Creator, who has rendered every 
spot of earth in some way subservient to the welfare of bis ereatures, 
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“Once when traveling through a portion of the most gloomy part of 
a thick and tangled wood in the great pine forest, near Mauch Chauk, 
in Pennsylvania, at a time when I was intent on guarding myself against 
the venemous reptiles I expected to encounter, the sweet song of this 
Wren came suddenly on my ear, and with so cheery an effect that I sud- 
denly lost all apprehension of danger, and pressed forward through tle 
rank briars and stiff laurels in pursuit of the bird which I-hoped was 
not far trom its nest. But he, as if bent on puzzling me, rambled here 
and there among the thickest bushes with uncommon cunning, now 
singing in one spot not far distant, and presently in another in a differ- 
ent direction. After much exertion and considerable fatigue, I at last 
saw it alight on the side of a large tree, close to the roots, and heard it 
warble a few notes, which I thought exceeded any it had previously ut- 
tered. Suddenly another Wren appeared by its side, but darted off in 
a moment, and the bird itself, which I had followed, disappeared. I 
soon reached the spot, without having for an instant removed my eyes 
trom it, and cbserved a protuberance covered with moss and lichens, 
resembling the excrescences which are often seen on our forest trees, 
with this difference, that the aperture was perfectly rounded, clean, and 
quite smooth. I puta finger into it and felt the pecking of a bird’s bill, 
while a. querulous cry was emitted. In a word, I had, the first time in 
my life, found the nest of a Winter Wren, * * * * Externally it 
measured seven inches in length and four and a half in breadth; the 
thickness of its walls, composed of moss and lichens, was nearly two 
inches; and thus it presented internally the appearance of a narrow bag, 
the wall, however, being reduced to a few lines where it was in contact 
with the bark-of the tree. The lower half of the cavity was compactly 
lined with the fur of the Ainerican Hare, and in the bottom or bed of 
the nest there lay over this about half a dozen of the large downy ab- 
dominal feathers of our common Grouse, Tetrao umbellus.” 

Audubon found six eggs in this, aud likewise in another nest that he 
discovered. He describes them as of a delicate blush-color, marked 
with dots of reddish-brown, more numerous toward the larger end. 
This agrees with the specimens now before me from a set of six taken 
frow a nest in a crevice of an old log but, excepting that the surface is 
thinly and evenly dotted all over, and there is, of course, no blush in 
the blown specimens. They measure 0.70 by 0.58. In other specimens 
the markings chiefly encircle the larger end. A nest in the Smithsonian 
is a compact hollow ball of green moss, mixed with a few pine twigs; 
it was taken in Maine, where the species is stated to breed in “ wind- 
fall” country of the evergreen woods, where the fallen trees are piled in 
confusion. 


TELMATODYTES PALUSTRIS, (Wils.) Bad. 


Long-billed Marsh Wren. 


Certhia palustris, Wins., A. O. ii, 1570, 55, pl. 12, f. 4—Lorp, Pr. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 117. 
Troglodytes palustris, Br., Obs. Wils. 1325, No. 66; Syn. 1228, 93.—Sw. & Rica, F. B. A. 
: ii, 1931, 319 (lat. 56°).—Notr., Man. i. 1852, 439.—Avp., O. B. i, 1621, 500; v, 

1839, 457; pl. 100; Syn. 1839, 77; B. A. ii, 1841, 135, pl. 123.—Grravp, B. L. 1 
1x44, 76.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1*56, 208.—Sct., P. ZS. 1856, 290 (Cordova).— 
Sex., Ibis, i, 1°59, 8 (Guatemala).—Nerwn., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 2U.—HEErM., 
ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 54.—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1¢61, 5 (Greenland).—Trivre, Pr. Ess. 
ust. vi, 1271, 115. 

Thryothorus palustris, Br., List, 1838, 11.—Turnp., B. E. Pa. 1869, 20. 

Cistothorus (fclmatodytes) palustris, Bp., B. N. A. 1nod. 364; Rev. 1864, 147.—CovEs & 
PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1261, 410.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 23. 

Cistothorus palustris, Coop. & SUCK., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 190.—Hayp., Rep. 1262, 
163.—WHEAT., Ohio /Aetie Rey A8f8r Om AS3.—Lawre., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 
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1866, 283.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1866, 79.—Covrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 
278.—McILwn., ibid. v, 1866, 87.—Coor., B. Cal. 1870, 75.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. 
Z. ii, 1871, 267; iii, 1872, 175.—Aikex, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 196.—Mayn., 
Guide, 1870, 98; B. Fla. 1872, 42.—Svow, B. Ikans. 1473, 6. 

Telmatodytes palustris, Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 108—CuovuEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1871, 20.—CovrEs, Key, 1872, 87. ' 

Telmatodytes arundinaceus, CAB., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 78. 

Thryothorus avundinaccus, Bv., Consp. i, 1850, 220, 

Thryothorus arundineus, VieILL., Nouv. Dict. xxxiv, 1819, 58. 

Cistothorus palustris var. paludicola, Bp., Rev. 1864, 148 (West coast). 


Hab.—In suitable places throughout temperate North America, breeding throughout 
its range; wintering along our southern border and southward. Greenland. Mexico. 


Guatemala. 
Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8838, Sand Hills; 4744, mouth of Big Sioux River. 


Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, nor by the later ones. 


This little bird requires a particular condition of surface, which, when 
met, renders it largely independent of geographical limitations. It in- 
habits, exclusively, reedy swamps und marshes, nearly throughout the 
continent, and is extremely abundant in the more favorable situations. 
In most latitudes it is a migrant, but as it breeds throughout its range, 
only a part of the individuals passing north for this purpose, the remain- 
der spending the year in their winter homes in the South. It is resident 
in South Carolina, though the greater number go on northward to breed. 
On the North Carolina coast I found it abundant during the migrations, 
and observed it through a part of November, so that possibly some 
winter as far north as this. In the extensive marshes along the Poto- 
mac, overgrown with Zizania aquatica, it finds a congenial home; and iu 
some spots scores of the nests may be seen at once. It reaches this 
latitude about the middle of April, and remains into October. In New 
England this Wren is only a summer visitor, chiefly along the coast, and 
it is rare, if really occurring, north of Massachusetts. None of the 
Maine or New Hampshire lists include it. In the West I found it breed- 
ing abundantly iu a reedy swamp near Fort Whipple, Arizona, where it 
arrives in April and remains until November. According te Dr. Cooper, 
it winters in the Colorado Valley, as high as Fort Mojave. On the Pa- 
cific coast the same writer speaks of its wintering north to the Colum- 
bia, wherever there is a marsh overgrown with tulé (Scirpus palustris), 
I never seen it in the Missouri region, but Dr. Hayden reports its occa- 
sional occurrence in marshy places along the river. Prof. Snow, Mr. 
Allen, and Mr. Aiken, note its occurrence in Kansas and Colorado. 

The nidification of the Marsh Wren is not the least interesting part 
of its history. It builds a large bulky nest of the tops of coarse grasses 
and reeds, bent together and woven into a hollow ball, with a little hole 
in one side, and fastens this globe to the upright stems of the growing 
reeds, several of which usually pass through its substance. The ball is 
lined with finer grasses ; it is tolerably compact, yet there are often Jong 
shreds hanging from it, giving it rather a slovenly appearance. The 
number of these structures that may sometimes be observed in a small 
piece of marsh, within a few feet of each other, is astonishing, and ap- 
parently out of all proportion to the size of the colony inhabiting the 
patch of reeds. This has occasioned the surmise that more nests are 
built than are actually used, the idea being that the nervous, energetic 
little creatures keep on building while the temales are incubating, to 
amuse themselves, or because they have nothing particular to do and 
cannot keep still. However this may be, the old nests last a year or so 
before they decay and fall to pieces, which may partly account for the 
great numbers to be seen. The eggs, as usual, are numerous—six or 
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all laid by the same bird. They are very peculiar in appearance, being 
perhaps the most heavily colored of any found in this country. The 
usual color is a rich, dark chocolate, but it is extremely variable. .Some- 
times it is perfectly uniform; again, it is nearly uniform, but with a 
darker area at the large end or around it; occasionally a whitish ground 
shows, thickly dotted or smirched with the chocolate, or a nearly uniform 
brownish-white surface is presented, as if the color had washed out, ex- 
cept in a few dark spots or patches. The egg averages two-thirds by 
one-half of an inch; in a large number examined, little “runt” eggs are 
sometimes found. One of these before me measures only 0.54 by 0.47, 
and I have seen still smaller ones; such are doubtless not fertilized, and 
correspond to the little eggs that fowls and pigeons often drop at the 
close of their season, indicating that their power is exhausted. I have 
seen the same thing in the case of the Barn Swallow, and it is probably 
not an infrequent occurrence. 

On entering a patch of rushes where the Wrens are breeding, we al- 
most instantly hear the harsh screeping notes with which those nearest 
scold us, ins-vehement and angry resentment at the intrusion. From 
further away in the maze of reeds we hear a merry little song from those 
still undisturbed, and presently we see numbers flitting on feeble wing 
from one clump of sedge to another, or poised in any imaginable attitude 
on the swaying stems. Their postures are sometimes very comical; a 
favorite attitude is with the tail thrown up till it almost covers the back, 
and the head lowered. In this position they have a peculiar swaying 
motion, back and forward, as if they were on a pivot, and in this posi- 
tion they sing most frequently. Others may be seen scrambling like 
little mice up and down the reed-stems or all over their globular nests. 
They appear among themselves to be excitable to the verge of irasci- 
bility, and not seldom quite beyond such moderate limit; but on the 
whole they form a harmonious little colony which minds its own bu- 
siness, and doubtless makes pleasant company for the blackbirds and 
other larger species which build among them. 


CISTOTHORUS STELLARIS, (Licht.) Cab. 


Short-billed Marsh Wren. 
a. stellaris. 


Troglodytes stellaris, Licat.—Navum., V. D. iii, 1823, 724.—Tripre, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 
115 (Minnesota, abundant, breeding). 

Cistothorus stellaris, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 77.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 365; Rev. 1864, 
146.—Scu., Cat. A. B. 1861, 22.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 163.—WuEat., Ohio Agric. 
Rep. 1360, No. 124 (Cleveland, breeding ).—CoveEs & PRENY., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 
410.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 83.—Lawr., Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
283.--CouEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1863, 279.—Cougs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 108.— 
Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 545 (Orizaba).—Covugs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 
21.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 167.—Trippx, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 236 
(Iowa, breeding).—Covurgs, Key, 1872, 88.—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 96; B. Fla. 1872, 
43.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 6. 

Thryothorus stellaris, TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 20. 

Troglodytes brevirostris, NuTY., Man. i, 1832, 436; Tr. Am. Acad. Sci. i, 1833, 98—AupD., 
O. B. ii, 1834, 427; v, 1839, 469; pl. 175; Syn. 1839, 77; B. Am. ii, 1841, 138, pl. 
124.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 222. 


b. elegans. 


Cistothorus elegans, Scu. & Saxv., Ibis, 1859, 8.—Bp., Rev. 1864, 146. 

Hab.—Eastern Province of the United States. Observed west to the Loup Fork of 
the Platte (Hayden). North to Massachusetts and Manitoba (Coues). Breeds through- 
out its range. Winters in the Southern States. Mexico. Var. elegans from Mexico to 


Guatemala. 
- pymndrescotGe Platte. 


‘Lieutenant Warren’s aped er 
Not obtained by the other Expedition 
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Though inhabiting the same situations as the preceding species, the 
Short-billed Marsh Wren is not only much rarer, but much more re- 
stricted geographically. It occurs along the whole Atlantic coast, from 
Florida to Massachusetts, beyond which I have observed no record, but 
according to my experience it is nowhere abundant along this line. In 
the course of several years collecting in Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, I never happened to find but a single specimen, which I shot 
in October, in a marsh on the North Carolina coast, where the other 
species was abundant at the time. According to various authors, the 
bird is more common in Massachusetts during the summer, arriving 
about the second week in May, and leaving in October. I think the 
birds are more plentiful along an interior line of migration, up the Mis- 
sissippi. Thus Mr. Trippe found them “abundant” and breeding in 
Minnesota, and I saw them in comparative plenty along the Red River, 
about Pembina, securing several examples in June. I found them in 
reedy sloughs on the prairie, where the Yellow-headed Blackbirds and 
Black Terns were breeding, and also in low sedgy tracts, partly covered 
with a growth of scrubby willows. Dr. Hayden’s specimen is interest- 
ing as being the westernmost ou record for the United States. Audu- 
bon found the species abundant in Texas, where it breeds. 

Quite contrary to what might have been expected, the eggs of this 
species are entirely unlike those of its allies, being pure white, unmarked. 
They measure 0.63 by 0.48, being thus rather elongate. I never saw a 
nest; it is said to be similar to that of the Long-billed Wren—a hollow 
globe with a hole in one side, woven of grasses, reeds or rushes, lined 
with finer material of the same kind, and placed in a tuft of reeds or 
tussock of grass. According to Mr. Maynard, the birds are quite noisy in 
the fresh-water marshes of Massachusetts, frequently singing all night: 
“Their notes are not fine, but, although monotonous, are more elaborate 
than those of the Long-billed, and better entitled to the name of song.” 


Family ALAUDIDAL: Larks. 


The birds of this family differ remarkably from other Oscines in the structure of the 
tarsal envelope, which, instead of consisting on the sides of the tarsus of two undi- 
vided plates meeting in a sharp ridge behind, is there formed of a series of scutelle 
like those in front, lapping round behind, meeting those of the front in a groove on 
both inner and outer faces of the tarsus. The back of the tarsus is therefore blunt and 
rounded in the front. Notwithstanding this peculiarity, they are truly Oscine, having 
the musical apparatus well developed, and being good songsters. The tarsal envelope, 
while approaching that of the Clamatorial birds in character, is not, however, the same 
as in these, in which a single series of plates, variously arranged, encircles the tarsus, 
meeting in a groove along the inner face, but being continuous on the outer. In the 
Larks, the hind claw is elongated and sttaightened conformably with their terrestrial 
habits ; the bill is conic-elongate, and there are but nine fully-developed primaries. In 
the genus Lremophila there is a peculiar tuft of feathers springing from each side of the 
head back of the eye, somewhat similar in character to the so-called “horns” of many 
owls. The species inhabit open grounds, and are gregarious and extensively migratory 
in most regions. Their food consists of various seeds and insects. We have but a sin- 
gle species, identical with that of the Old World; butit runs into several geographical 
varieties. 


EREMOPHILA ALPESTRIS, (Forst.) Boie. 


Horned Lark; Shore Lark. 
a. alpestris. 


Alauda alpestris, Forst., Phil. Trans. }xii, 1772, 398.—Lrxn., S. N. i, 1766, 289.—G@a., S. 
N. i, 1788, 800.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 498.—And of earlier authors gener- 
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ally.—Wits., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 85, pl. 5, fig. 4—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 130; 
Syn. 1828, 102.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 455.—Aup., O. B. ii, 1234, 570, pl. 200; 
Syn. 1839, 96; B. A. iii, 1841, 44, pl. 151.—Grravp, B. L. I. 1844, 95.—Putn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 209.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 4.—(?) Tripper, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. vi, 1671, 115. 

Ercmophile alpestvis, Bot, Isis, 1828, 322.—And of authors.—(?) ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. 
i, 1868, 496 (Iowa).—Mayn., Guide, 1°70, 121 (Massachusetts, in July, perhaps 
breeding).—Cours, Key, 1572, 89, fig. 32. 

Phileremos alpestris, BRuHM, \ og. Dent. 1°31, 312.—Bp., List, 1838, 37.—Kerys. & BLas., 
Wirb. Eur. No. 84.—Harix., Syst. Verz. 1844, 80. 

Otocorys alpestris, Bp.—Gnuay., List of G. of B. 1341, 62.—CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 121. 

-llauda cornuta, Wits., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 87 (in text).—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
245.—MAxIM., Reise, i, 1239, 367. 

Eremophila cornuta, Bor, Isis, 1822, 322.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 403.—Coor. & Suck., N. 
H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 195.—Wuar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 134.—Covuzs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 221.—Cotrs & PREN?., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 411.—Boanpo., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 126.—VeERn., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 150.—ALLEN, ibid. 
iv, 1864, 69.~McIiLwr., ibid. v, 1866, 88—Cougs. ibid. v, 1868, 220.—Lawnr., 
Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 289.—Coves, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 114.—Lorp, Pr. 
Arty. Inst. Wool. iv, 118.—Dari & Banxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 281.—Coor., 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 251.—(?) Triprx, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 236. 

Phileremos cornutus, Br., List, 1838, 37. 

Olocorys cornuta, CAB., Mus. Hein, i, 1851, 122. 


b. leucolema. 
(Pale race, breeding on dry interior plains of the West.) 


(2?) Otocoris occidentalis, McCaix, Pr. Phila. Acad. v, 1851, 218 (Santa Fé, N. M.).—Bp., 
Stansbury’s Rep. 1552, 318. 

Otocorys alpestris, News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1257, 88. 

Evemophila alpestris, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 176. i 

Eremophila cornuta, Bp., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1¢59, Beckwith’s Route, Birds, 13, pl. 32.— 
Hayp., Rep. 1862, 174—Srey., U. 8. Geol. Sury. Ter. 1870, 464.—Mmrr., ibid. 
1872, 685.—HOLp., Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 202. 

Eremophila alpesiris vay. leucolema, COUES. 


c. chrysolema. 
(Smatler, bright race, from the southwestern plains and southward.) 


Alauda cornuta, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 434 (Mexico). 
Lremophila cornuta, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 79 (Arizona). 
Alauda chrysolama, WAGL., Isis, 1831, 350.—Br., P. Z. 8. 1837, 111; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 246. 
Olocorys chrysolema, Cab., M. H. i, 122.—Finscu, Abhand. Nat. Ver. 1872, 341. 
Aluuda minor, GIRAUD, B. Texas, 1241.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1855, 66. 
Eremophila minor, SCL., Cat. A. B, 1562, 126. 
Alauda rufa, Aub., B. Am. vii, 1845, 353, pi. 497. 
Otocoris rufa, HEEnM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 45. 
Olocorys percyrina, SCE., P. Z. 8. 1855, 110, pl. 102 (Santa Fé de Bogota). 
Eremophila peregrina, SCL., Cat. A. B. 1861, 127. 
Alauda peregrina, GIEBEL, Thes. Orn. i, 1872, 299. 
Lercmophila cornuta var. chrysolema, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 403. 
Eremophila alpestris var. chrysolema, COUES, Key, 1272, 89. 
Hab.—North America, breeding northerly ; “generally dispersed through the United 
States by migration. Var. leucolema resident on the dry interior plains from Iowa and 
Minnesota westward. Var. chrysolema from the Southwestern Territories and south- 


ward to New Grenada. 
List of specimens. 


19230 | 239) Deer Creek ..-) Q | Jan. 18, 1860 | F. V. Hayden.| 7.00 | 12.50} 4.75 ° 
19937 Vecae| Mort; Bemtoees|! ff Ylextecciag cece sell eaciees OO aceocisie 7.50 | 13.38 | 4.50 | 
19232 | 237; Deer Creek...) ¢ | Jan. 11, 1860 |...... 1 6.25 | 11.25} 4.25 
19233 [279 | cc GO) csisne san & | Mar. °7;, 1259) j.2 sce OO naeed 7.50 | 14.00] 4.50 
T9284 [27S neuen OO cice mares Liciass' eee elO! wesiemted ew ae CAO actarctans 7.00 | 12.00 | 4.25 
19235 | 184) Source Chey’e.|....| Nov. 14, 1860 |....-.do......|..2-2.[..---.].--2-. 
19236 | 165]..--- 0 assem veant NOW 4, 1860 feccces Ops tetic lee cee aie cttetalee ea 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—5314, Medicine Creek ; 5318, Yellowstone; 5313, Fort 
Pierre, Dak.; 5317, Blackfoot country ; 9241-2, 9244-5, 9256, Black Hills; 9239-40, 
9243, near Bear Butte. ey . 

Later Expeditions.—60416)/ Giaimadei VA Gens O1ZE) 60897-934, various localities in 
Wyoming ; 61753, Salt Lake, Utah. 
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The question of the relationships of our various Larks is rather intricate, but wo 
probably have an approximately correct solution of the problem. It is certain, in the 
first place, that our bird is identical with that of Europe—there is no ground on which 
to base even varietal distinction of the ordinary North American bird. By this is meant 
those individuals from any part of the country that are extensively migratory, bred 
far north, and dispersed at other seasons over most of the United States—certuinly 
over all the Eastern States, and apparently, also, to some distance along the Pacific 
coast. Never continuously exposed to special modifying inilueuces of climate or food, 
these retain what may be regarded as the normal characters of the species. But in all 
the open country of the West, from Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the birds find con- 
genial breeding ground, and are siationary or nearly so. These birds become impressed. 
with a certain character, due to the special circumstances of environment, which may 
be summed as pallor, corresponding in degree to the atinospheric dryness. It varies in 
degree from a slight paleness matched by the palest eastern birds, to the maximum in 
birds of the most arid regions. No specific distinction, of cqurse, can be predicated, 
nor is it possible to assign a geographical distribution with strictness. In the South 
the question is complicated by another consideration. Here latitude pluys its part in 
reduction of size, and in brightening the plumage again to an exteat scarcely seen in 
the eastern birds. The result is a bird so different from the ordinary style that it was 
admitted as a species by Dr. Finsch, although he reduced the dozen or more current 
species to five. I was particularly struck with the small size and bright color of the 
Larks of New Mexico, where I found them in the breeding season; and the same fea- 
tures are found in the Mexican bird. It is, however, impossible to draw any dividing 
line between them aud the ordinary form. 

In the Key. I followed Prof. Baird in recognizing only the small, bright southern 
form, as var. chrysolama of Wagler; but I am now inclined to admit also the pale form to 
varietal distinction. For this a new name appears to be required. Alauda rufa of Au- 
dubon apparently included both, but points unmistakably to the southern form, as docs 
also the Otocorys rufa of Heermann, and Alanda minor of Giraud. The Otocoris occi- 
dentalis of McCall is based on New Mexican birds cf the character above mentioned, 
though the name, as used by Prof. Baird in 1852 for the bird afterward figured as above 
(P. R. R. Rep. x, pl. 32), is applicable to the var. leucolieme. 

Var. leucolema, Cours (No. 2745, coll. E. C., Fort Randall, Mar. 8, 1873). Not smaller 
than typical alpestris. Little or no yellow about the head or throat, and the black 
markings narrow. Upper parts grayish-brown, with little or no pinkish tinge; the 
feathers with only obsoletely darker centres. 

East of the region above specified the Horned Lark is not known to 
breed in the United States; and the only record of its occurrence in 
summer which I have seen, that given by Mr. Maynard, as above, most 
probably indicates a highly exceptional instance. According to Mr. Mc- 
Ilwraith, a few pairs uest about Hamilton, Canada West. The great 
majority of the eastern birds repair beyond the latitude of New Eng- 
land, breeding plentifully in Labrador and Newfoundland. J found them 
very plentiful along the Labrador coast, and on all the rocky moss-clad 
islands adjoining, where they find the situations in which they delight 
to nest. Leaving these rugged and inhospitable shores, they enter the 
United States in October, and by the following month are generally dis- 
persed along the Atlantic as far at least as the Carolinas. They are now in 
flocks, sometimes of great extent, and scour the open country in search 
of food. Their return begins in March, and is mostly completed by the 
end of that month, though stragglers remain in England through the 
greater part of April. They have no song at this season, beyond the 
sharp chirping notes with which the flocks call to each other. 

The Horned Lark breeds about Pembina, and thence westward in the 
same latitude. Iam also informed that it nests in the vicinity of Racine, 
Wisconsin, laying:sometimes in the middle of April, when the snow is 
still on the ground. According to Mr. Trippe, it also breeds in Southern 
Towa, where it is abundant and nearly resident, being absent only in the 
depth of winter for agfew weeks, and some remaining even then. It 
nests there early in May, occasionally as late as the 25th. I scarcely 
think that it endures the winters high on the Missouri. I did not see it 
through that season at Fort Randall, though it was common after Feb- 
ruary. Further south, where I have observed it in the west, it is perma- 
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nently resident, though I presume that a part of the birds to be observed 
In winter are those that have come from the north. 

The nest of the Horned Lark is simply built of dried grasses, and is 
placed on the ground. Both sexes appear to share the duties of incu- 
bation. The eggs are thickly, minutely, and uniformly flecked with 
light brown on a gray ground, 0.95 by 0.62. 


Family MOTACILLIDA: Wagiails. 
_/ ANTHUS LUDOVICIANUS, (Gm.) Licht. 


n 


‘ Titlark; Pipit; Wagtail. 


Alauda ludoviciana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 793. —Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 494. 
Anthus ludovicianus, Licut., Verz. 1823, 37.—Bp., List, 1838, 18; Consp. i, 1850,249.—Aup., 
; Syn. 1839, 94; B. Aim. iii, 1841, 40, pl. 50.—Giraup, B. L. I. 1844, 94.—Scx., P. 

Z. §. 1856, 296 (Cordova).—Scu. & SaLv., Ibis, 1859, 9 (Guatemala).—Bp., B. N. 
A, 1858, 282; Rev. 1864, 153.—Jonrs, Nat. in Bermuda, 1859, 29.—Coor. & 
Suck., N. H. Wesh. Ter. 1860, 176.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 220 (Labra- 
dor, breeding) ; 1866, 67 (Arizona).—RxINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 6 (Greenland).— 
BLACKISTON, Ibis, iv, 1862, 4 (Saskatchewan).—Hayn., Rep. 1862, 159.— ALLEN, 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 494 (Iowa).—DaLi & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 
277 (Alaska).—STev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.—MrErn., ibid. 1872, 674,— 
Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75; B. Cal. i, 1870, 78.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 
1871, 115 (Minnesota).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 267; iii, 1872, 161, 175 
(breeding in mountains of Colorado).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 196 (the 
same).—TRIPPE, ibid. xv, 1872, 234 (lowa).—Covss, Key, 1872, 90, fig. 34.— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 4.—And of recent authors. 

Alauda rubra, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 794. 

Anthus rebens, MERR., “ Ersch Grub. Encycl.” 

Alauda pennsylranica, Briss., Orn. iii, 1760, 356 (or 413). 

-lnthus pennsylvanicus, ‘‘ZANDER, J. f. O. 1853, extrah. i, 1854, 63;” Naum. iv, 13. 

allauda rufa, WiLs., Am. Orn. v, 1872, 89, pl. 42, f. 4. 

Anthus spinoletta, Bp., Syn. 1828, 90.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 450.—Aup., O. B. i, 1832, 408. 

Anthus aquaticus, Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 23, pl. 44—Aup., O. B. i, 1832, pl. 10. 

Anthus pipiens, AUD., O. B. i, 1832, 408, pl. 80.—Brp., List, 1838, 18. 

Anthus reinhardtii, ‘‘ HOLBGOLL, Fn. Green. 1846, 25.” 

Anthus “hypogeus, Be., Compt. Rend. xxxviii, 1856, 65.” 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Mexico. Guatemala. Bermuda. Greenland. 
Accidental in Europe (Harting, Br. Birds, 1872, 109). 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—1844, Black Hills. 
me Expeditions.—60680, Henry’s Fork; 60681, Uintah Mountains; 62298, Snake 

iver. 

No birds of this country are more extensively dispersed over the con- 
tinent, more regular in their times of appearance in the United States 
or in their departure for the North. Until very recently we had not, to 
my knowledge, a single authentic instance of its breeding in the United 
States, although, as I have elsewhere surmised (Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 
268), it may do so in Northern New England. It enters the United 
States in flocks in September, and becomes thoroughly dispersed as the 
autumn advances; some pushing to Florida, the Gulf coast, Texas, and 
Mexico; others wintering as high as the Middle States. I have found 
it during part of the winter even on the Upper Missouri, with Shore 
Larks and Snow Buntings. Its vernal migration begins in March at the 
South, an@ by the end of the following month the species has mostly 
passed beyond our limits, though a few loiterers may be sometimes found 
in May. But precisely as the Shore Lark breed#in the West far south 
of its Eastern breeding range, so does the Titlark find in the most ele- 
vated points of land in the West the necessary conditions of reproduc- 
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tion. Although Mr. Allen did not actually fiud the nest, there is no 
question of his having determined that the bird breeds in the mountains 
of Colorado, for he found young scarcely able to fly, July 20, 1871, on 
Mount Lincoln, Park County, Colorado, among the snow-fields above 
timber-line; while he also observed the bird in the Wahsatch Mountains, 
‘probably breeding, above timber-line.” These are important observa- 
tions, not only as first authenticating the breeding of the species in the 
United States, but as affording a striking illustration of how perfectly 
complementary to each other are increase of latitude and elevation of 
land in much that pertains to the distribution of plants and animals. 
In its summer distribution to the northward, the bird reaches the Arctic 
coast, and is also found in Greenland. 

Of the general habits of the Titlark during the winter, there is no oc- 
casion to enlarge. Its thoroughly gregarious disposition ; its eminently 
terrestrial habits; the variety of its food, botb animal and vegetable ; 
its timidity, yet its lack of caution; its buoyant, desultory flight; glid- 
ing, tremulous gait, accompanied with vibration of the tail, and its quer- 
ulous voice, are all well known. But with its habits in summer, and 
particularly its nesting, we are not so familiar. Audubon is one of tke 
few authors who has given us information on this score. He “found it 
breeding abundantly on the Labrador coast, on moss-covered rocks, as 
well as in the deep valleys, but never at any great distance from the sea. 
The nests were usually placed at the foot of a wall of the rocks, buried 
in the dark mould, and beautifully formed of fine bent grass, arranged in 
a circular manner, without any hair or other lining. Both birds incn- 
bate, sitting so closely, that on several occasions I almost put my foot 
upon them before they few. The first nest that I found was on the 29th 
of June, when the thermometer ranged from 51° to 54°. The eggs were 
six in number, five-eighths of an inch long and six and one-quarter 
twelfths in breadth, being rather elongated, though rounded at both 
ends; their ground color of a deep reddish-chestnut or reddish-brown, 
cousiderably darkened by nuwerous dots of a deeper reddish-brown and 
lines of various sizes, especially toward the large end.” 

Although I have myself seen Titlarks. everywhere I have been, I 
never found any breeding except in Labrador, as stated in the above 
reference. It was there the most numerous of the land birds, excepting 
perhaps the White-crowned Sparrow, frequenting open, bare and ex- 
posed localities, often on the rocky and barren islands, almost unten- 
anted by other species. Here, as elsewhere in maritime localities, the 
birds are fond of resorting to the sea-shore at low tide, there to ramble 
in quest of food on the mud and sea-wrack in company with Sand- 
pipers, and not distantly resembling these birds in their manners. Two 
nests I obtained in July were both placed in a cavity in the ground, 
about as large as a child’s head, on the side of a steep rocky chasm. A 
flooring of dried grass had been introduced to keep the nest from the 
wet; the nests ‘were built upon this, of coarse dried grass loosely ar- 
ranged, and without lining; the exterior diameter was about six inches, 
the interior three inches, with a depth of two inches. One nest con. 
tained five, the other four, eggs, av eraging thirteen-sixteenths of an inch 
long, by nine and one- chalf sixteenths broad; of a dark chocolate color, 
indistinctly marked with numerous small spots aud streaks of blackish. 
The parents do not leave the nest until nearly trodden on, then the one 
that is incubating flutters up with loud cries of distress that soon bring 
the mate, and the pair hover anxiously over head, at times approaching 
within a few feet, or even alightiug close by, all the while crying out in 
the most beseeching and plaintive manner. I saw no attempt to deceive 
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by feigning lameness, but the birds often follow one who has disturbed 
them for some distance. On such occasions several pairs nesting near 
each other are often aroused, and join their cries with those of the 
afflicted parents. 


NEOCORYS SPRAGUEI, (Aud.) Scl. 


Missouri Skylark, 


Alauda spraguei, Aub., B. Am. vii, 1843, 335, pl. 486. ; 

Agrodoma spraguei. Bp., Stanbury’s Rep. 1852, 329.—Bp., C. Rend. xxxviii, 1856, 65. 

Neocorys spraguei, Scu., Pr. Zool. Soc. 1857, 5.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 234.—Bxack., Ibis, 
1862, 4.— Couns, Key, 1872, 91. 

Anthus spraguei, Bp., Rev. 1864, 155. 

Olocoris sprangeri, Br., Cousp. Av. i, 1850, 246. 


Hab.—Region of the Upper Missouri and Sasketchewan. East to-the Red River. 


. This species is one of the very few characteristic birds of the region 
particularly treated of in the present work; in fact, it seems chiefly 
confined to the Upper Missouri. It is still extremely rare in collections; 
the type specimen, taken by. Audubon at Fort Union, June 19, 1843, 
long remained unique, and to the present day I have seen but one other, 
taken by Captain Blackiston on the Sasketchewan (where he found the 
species not unvommon), and now in the Smithsonian collection, where 
the type is also preserved. But since, according to Audubon’s account, 
the bird appears to be abundant, I rest in hopes of seeing it alive before 
Tleave the Missouri. The original describer says that the nest is sunken 
in the ground, built entirely of fine grasses, circularly arranged, with- 
out lining; and that the eggs are usually four or five in number, seven- 
eighths long by five-eighths broad, dotted minutely all over, so as to be. 
of a general purplish-gray hue. He found young in small loose flocks 
of eight to a dozen, before he left Fort Union, on the 16th of August. 
He represeuts manners apparently much in accordance with those as. 
eribed to the European Skylark: “On several occasions my friend, Ed- 
ward Harris, sought for these birds on the ground, deceived by the 
sound of their music, appearing as if issuing from the prairies, which 
they constantly inhabit; and after having traveled to many distant 
places on the prairie, we at last looked upward, and there saw several 
of these beautiful creatures singing in a continuous manner, and soaring 
at such an elevation as to render them more or less difficult to discover 
with the eye, and at times some of them actually disappearing from our 
sight in the clear thin air of that country. On the ground they run 
prettily, sometimes squatting to observe the movements of the intruder, 
and at times erecting their body fronting the pursuer. * * * * On 
first rising from the ground they fly in so deep and undulating a manner 
as to almost preclude their being shot on the wing; and this they con- 
tinue to do, forming circles increasing in extent until about one hundred 
yards highy when they begin to sing, and continue to do so for fifteen or 
twenty minutes at a time, and then suddenly closing their wings, they 
glide to the prairie. * * * * Sometimes when rising from: the 
ground, as if about to sing, for some forty or fifty yards, they suddenly 
pitch downward, alight, and run or squat, as already mentioned.” 
November, 1873.—Since I penned the foregoing, at Fort Randall, last 
year, my wishes have been gratified in the most satisfactory manner ; 
for during my connection, the past summer, with the Northern Bound- 
ary Commission, to results of which I may be permitted to refer in this 
connection, I became pertectly familiar with the Missouri Skylark. It is 
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along the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, from just west of the Pembina 
Mountains to as far as the survey progressed this year—abont four hun- 
dred miles; I had no difficulty in taking as many specimens as I desired. 
They were particularly pumerous at various points along the Souris or 
Mouse River, where, during our marches or while we were encamped, 
they were almost continually hovering about us. The first one that I 
shot, early in July, was a young ot the year, but full grown; and as I 
found nestlings a month later, probably two broods are reared each sea- 
son. The ordinary straightforward flight of the bird is performed with 
a regular rising and falling, like that of the Titlark; but its course, 
when startled from the ground, is exceedingly rapid and wayward ; at 
such times, after the first alarm, they are wont to hover around in a de- 
sultory manner for a considerable time, and then pitch suddenly down 
to the ground, often near where they rose. Under these circumstances 
they have a lisping, querulous note. But these common traits have 
nothing to do with the wonderful soaring action, and the inimitable, 
matchless song of the birds during the breeding season—it is no wonder 
Audubon grew enthusiastic in describing it. Rising from the nest, or 
from its grassy bed, this plain-looking little bird, clad in the simplest 
colors, and making bata speck in the boundless expanse, mounts straight 
up, on tremulous wings, till lost to view in the blue ether, and then sends 
back to earth a song of gladness that seems to come from the sky itself, 
to cheer the weary, give hope to the disheartened, and turn the most in- 
different, for the moment at least, from sordid thoughts. No other bird- 
music heard in our land compares with the wonderful strains of this 
songster; there is something not of earth'in the melody, coming from 
above, yet from no visible source. The notes are simply indescribable; 
but once heard they can never be forgotten. Their volume and penetra- 
tion are truly wonderful; they are neither loud nor strong, yet the whole 
air seems filled with the tender strains, and delightful melody continues 
long unbroken. The song is only heard for a brief period in the sum- 
mer, ceasing when the inspiration of the love season is over, and it is 
only uttered when the birds are soaring. 

It is not a little singular that the Skylark should have so long contin- 
ned to be rare in collections, since it is very abundant in the exten- 
sive region which it inhabits. In August, after all the broods are on 
wing, and through September, I have seen it in considerable flocks ; and 
often, when riding along the prairie road, numbers would fly up on my 
approach, from the ruts ahead, where they were feeding, to settle again 
at a little distance further on. These wheel-tracks, where the grass was 
worn away, seemed to be their favorite resorts, where they could run 
with the greatest ease, and perhaps gather food less easily. discovered 
in the thick grass. They tripped along the tracks with swift and dainty 
steps, never hopping, and continually vibrated the tail, just like our 
common Titlark. They were usually associated at such times with nuin- 
bers of Chestnut-colored Lark-buntings, which seemed to fancy the same 
places, and with a few of Baird’s Buntings. These were the only circum- 
stances ‘under which the Larks could be procured without the great 
quickness aud dexterity required to take them on the wing; for the mo- 
ment they alight in the grass of the prairie, be it scanty or only a few 
inches high, they are lost to view, their speckled-gray colors blending 
completely with the herbage. 

On waking a camp at Turtle Mountain, a pair of Larks rose from the 
spot where my tent was to be pitched, and circled abont in such evident 
and painful agitation, that I knew they had a nest somewhere near by. 
1 watched them for a long while, but they would not re-alight to give 
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me any clue to its whereabouts; and though I made careful search 
for the nest at intervals for several days, during which time I fre- 
quently saw the same pair, I was unsuccessful. No nests are harder to 
find than those of prairie birds, for there is nothing to guide one, and 
they are not often discovered except by accident, such as stumbling on 
one and scaring oft the parent. But at lengtb, a few days afterward, in 
finally renewing a particularly thorough search, a little bird, just able 
to flutter a few feet, was seen and caught, and in a few moments the 
rest of the family, sitting a few feet apart, were also secured—four in 
all. They had just left the nest, and yet I could not find it, though a 
perfectly bare depression of the ground, covered with droppings, just 
where the birds were, may have been their temporary resting place. 
My friend, Mr. Allen, was more fortunate on the Yellowstone Expedition 
which he accompanied the same season, and he obligingly gives me the 
following account: 

“The only nest we found was placed on the ground, and neatly formed 
of dry fine grass. It was thinly arched over with the same material, 
and being built in a tuft of rank grass, was most thoroughly concealed. 
The bird would seem to be a close setter, as in this case the female re- 
mained on the nest till [ actually stepped over it, she brushing against 
my feet as she went off. The eggs were five in number, rather long and 
pointed, measuring about 0.90 by 0.60 inches, of a grayish-white color, 
thickly aud minutely flecked with darker, giving them a decidedly pur- 
plish tint.” 

I saw no Skylarks after about the middle of September, and their 
numbers sensibly diminished after August. I am entirely ignorant of ‘ 
their winter resorts; we may presume that they scatter over the prairies 
to the south of their breeding range, but no one appears to have ob- 
served them at any other season. Yet the case is not more remarkable 
than that of Baird’s Bunting, which nobody found until last year. 
These two species are so intimately associated during the breeding sea- 
son, and have so many characteristics in common, that it would not be 
surprising if they migrated much together. Before the Larks leave 
Northern Dakota—if they really do forsake it—they go into moult, and 
during this period they are very quiet and inconspicuous, keeping hid- 
den for the most part in the grass, whence they are only flushed by 
accident, rising with apparent reluctance to settle again soon. They are 
now scattered over the prairie, mixed with Savanna Sparrows, Baird’s, 
and other Buntings of the same region. 

As this bird is very little known, the following descriptions, prepared 
upon examination of over fifty specimens, may be given; that of the 
young bird, and of the fall plumage, differing materially from the adult, 
have remained hitherto entirely unknown: 

Adult, in breeding season: Eye black. Bill above blackish, below pale flesh color, like 
the feet. Above dark brown, everywhere variegated with pale gray streaks, constitut- 
ing the edgings of the feathers, in largest pattern on the middle of the back, smallest 
on the hind neck. Below dull whitish, with a more or less evident wash of light 
brown across the breast and along the sides; the breast sharply streaked, the sides less 
distinctly so, with a few small sparse blackish-brown marks; a more or less evident 
series of maxillary streaks. Quills dark grayish-brown; the inner ones and the wing- 
coverts edged with grayish-white, corresponding with the pattern of the back. Mid- 
dle pair of tail-feathers like the back ; next two or three pairs blackish ; the outer two 
pairs mostly or wholly pure white, and the third pair from the outside usually touched 
with white near the end. 

With the reduction of the gray edgings of the feathers of the upper parts, due to 
wearing away during the summer, the bird becomes darker above, with narrower and 
sharper variegation, and the pectoral streaks are fainter. After the fall moult the col- 
ors again become pure, the streaking of the upper parts is strong and sharp, and the 
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Young: Edgings of the feathers of the upper parts having a buffy cast, giving a 
richer complexion to the plumage. Feathers of the back and scapulars having pure 
white edging, forming conspicuous semicircular markings. Greater coverts and long 
inner secondaries broadly tipped with white, and outer wing-feathers edged and tipped 
with white or buffy. Ear-coverts buffy-brown, forming a more conspicuous patch than 
in the adult. Under parts strongly tinged, except on throat and middle of belly, with 
buffy-brown, the pectoral and lateral streaks numerous, large, and suffused. 

The sexes are indistinguishable, though the male may average a little larger than 
the female. The bill is slender and weak, compressed and acute, with the culmen con- 
cave near the base, and the nostrils quite large, covered with a raised scale. Hind 
claw remarkably lengthened, little curved, very slender and acute, usually somewhat 
exceeding its digit in length, but very variable, as is generally the case with such un- 
usual developments. 

Length 6.25 to 7.00, but rarely over 6.75. Extent 10.00 to 11.00, rarely more, in one 
instance 11.50, generally about 10.50. Wing 3.00 to 3.30. Tail about 2.33. Bill about 
0.50 along culmen. Tarsus in front 0.80 to 0.90. Hind toe and claw 0.80 to 1.00. 


Family SYLVICOLIDA: American Warblers. 
" “ MNIOTILTA VARIA, (Linn.) Vieill. 2 | 


Black-and-white Creeping Warbler. 


Motacilla varia, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 333. 

Certhia varia, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 69.—AuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 452, pl. 90. 

Mniotilta varia, VIEILL., Anal. 1816, and Gal. Ois. i, 1834, 276, pl. 169.—Bp., List, 1838, 
11.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 105, p]. 114.—Woonpu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 69.—Sct., 
P. Z. S. 1856, 140.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 235, and Rev. 1864, 167.—Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. viii, 1865, 175 (New Granada).—SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1867, 135 (Veragua).—Scu. 
& Saty., P. Z. 8. 1870, 780 (Merida)—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 159.—Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. ix, 1868, 93 (Costa Rica).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 175.—Scort, Pr. 
Bost. Soc, 1872 (breeding in West Virginia).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 92, fig. 35.— 
TRIPPE, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 234 (Iowa).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 4.—And of 
all later writers. 

Sylvia varia, Be., Synopsis, 1828, 81. 

Sylvicola varia, Ricu., List, 1837. 

Certhia maculata, WiLs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 22, pl. 19. 

Mniotilta borealis, NuTtT., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 704. 

Mniotilta var. longirostris, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, page xxxi, No. 167. 

Hab.—Eastern North America. North to the fur countries in summer. South to 
Mexico, Central America, and West Indies (numerous quotations). West to Kansas and P 
the Missouri “as high up as Fort Pierre at least” (Hayden). ; ~ 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4676-81, Lower Missouri. Rg 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, nor by the later ones. 


A species confined to the Eastern Province, reaching its western limit 
on the confines of the Missouri region and in Arkansas. Its northern | 
limit is not exactly defined, unless it be represented by the latitude of 
Fort Simpson. The extralimital quotations to the southward arv very: 
numerous and diversified, showing how generally the bird leaves the / <6 
United States in the fall; still, a few linger on our extreme border, as ,_. 
shown by Mr. Allen’s record of its not uncommon occurrence in Florida | ©’ — 
throughout the winter (Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 267). Great numbers§/ ¢ =. 
enter the United States in March, and some even in February ; they 
reach the middle districts in April, and soon become generally dispersed. 
Contrary to the rule among our warblers, this bird has a breeding range 
apparently coextensive with its North American range, which is the 
more remarkable since it is truly a migratory species. Audubon men- 
tions its breeding in Texas and Louisiana; and others note the same all 
along its range. There is some discrepancy in the statements of ob- 
servers respecting its nidification. Audubon states that it breeds in 
holes in trees, but such appears not to be its habit. Nuttall describes a 
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46 PARULA AMERICANA, BLUE YELLOW-BACKED WARBLER. 


nest “niched in the shelving of a rock, on the surface of the ground.” 
Dr. Brewer states, that so far as he knows, it always builds on the 
ground, and mentions a nest found in the drain of a house. The eggs 
are described as being from three to seven in number, four and one-half 
eighths to six-eighths long, by one-half an inch to nine-sixteenths broad ; 
oval, nearly equal at both ends, white, speckled with brownish red and 
purplish dots, chiefly at the larger end. A nest described by Dr. Brewer 
was composed externally of coarse hay, and compactly lined with horse- 
hair; Mr. Nuttall’s was of coarse strips of inner hemlock bark, mixed 
with old leaves and grass, and lined with hair. Dr. Brewer’s measured 
three and one-half inches across outside, by one inch internal depth. 

The home of this little bird is one ofteu invaded by the Cow-bird; on 
several different occasions, of which I am informed, as many as three 
or four of the alien eggs having been found in it. Its low situation 
probably favors the Cow-bird in this respect. This Warbler surpasses 
all others in the agility and ease with which it scrambles in every direc- 
tion and in every attitude, up, down, and around the trunks or branches 
of trees, its habits being as strongly pronounced as those of a Creeper 
itself, and correspondingly different from those of its allies among the 
true Warblers. It is very abundant throughout the wooded portions of 
the Eastern United States, and in‘spring is as noisy as it is active, con- 
tinually uttering its queer, screeping song in the springtime, during its 
busy search for insects. 


1°¢’PARULA AMERICANA, (Linn.) Bp. °- 


Biue Yellow-backed Warbicr. 


Parus americanus, LiNN., Syst. Nat. i, 1758, 190. 

Moltacilla anericana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 178, 960. 

Sylvia americana, Lari, Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 520,—Atb., Orn. Biog. i, 1852, 78, pl. 15. 

‘Sylvicola americana, Aup., B. Am. ii, 1341, 57, pl. 91—Woopi., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 71 
(breeding in Indian Territory). 

Parula americana, Bp., Comp. and Geoy. List, 1838, 20.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1447, 154.—Bp., 
BLN. A. 1458, 238; Rev. 1#64, 169.—Iayp., Rep. 1862, 159.—Lawnk., Ann. Lye. 
ix, 1269, 200 (Yucatan).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 267 (Florida, winter- 
ing); iil, 1872, 124, 175.— Aiken, Pr. Dost. Soe. 1472, 196 (Black Hills)—Scort, 
ibid. (West Virginia, in summer).—Coves, Key, 1#72, 92.—Triprn, Pr, Lost. 
Soc. xv, 1872, 234 (lowa).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 4.—And of late writers 
generally. 

Compsothlypis americana, Cap., Mus. Hein. 1850, 20; J. f. O. iii, 1855, 476. 

Ficedula lidoviciana, Buiss., Orn. iii, 1760, 500, pl. 26. 

Motacilla ludoviciana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 9. 

Motacilla eques, Boppzert, Planches Enlum., 1783, pl. 731, £1; pl. 709, f. 1. 

Sylvia turquata, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1407, 32, pl. 99. 

Thryothorus torquatus, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiv, 1826, 94. 

Sylvia pusilla, WiLs., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 17, pl. 28. . 

Sylvicola pusilla, Sw., Zool. Journ. iii, 1227, 169. 

Hab.—Eastern North America. North to Nova Scotia. West to the Missouri, as far *-.~4 
at least as the Platte; to the Black Hills (Cfiien). Mexico (Xalapa, Sel., P. ZS. 1657, 0 > 
202). South to Guatemala (Ibis, 1859, 10). West Indies (Cuba, Cab., J. f. O. iii, 4765 0. 
Santa Cruz, Newt., Ibis, i, 143; St. Thomas, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1x61, 376; Jamaica, &¥ 4 
Gosse, B. Jain. 154). Greenland (Leinh., Ibis, 1461, 6). Winters from Southern Florida 9 
southward. tal 

Lientenant Warren’s Expedition —4671, mouth of Platte. Shs" 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, or by the later ones. 


This elegant little species, one of the most prettily marked of the 
whole group, withdraws almost entirely from the United States in win- 
ter, though Mr. Allen has noted its occasional occurrence at that season 
in Florida, and proceeds as far south as Guatemala. Qn the vernal mi- 
gration it reaches the Middle States late in April, and is very abundant 
during the first half oDiqiezfollowihgcnomti® The greater number pro- 


PROTONOTARIA CITRA, PROTHONOTARY WARBLER. 4T. 


ceed further north, but some appear to breed all along the line, as I have 
found it about Washington early in August, and Mr. Scott saw it in 
West Virginia during the summer. We find it in orchards when the 
fruit trees are blossoming, and in all sorts of woodland, but particularly 
in high open forests, where it will be observed fluttering and skipping 
with great activity in the terminal foliage. I never found its nest, and the 
only one I have examined was taken in Taunton, Massachusetts, early in 
June. This was an irregular mass of fine, light cplored tree-moss, inex- 
tricably matted, with a small deep cavity. The single egg in this nest 
measured 0.70 by 0.57, and was white, finely sprinkled at the large end 
with reddish dots, having also a few others scattered elsewhere. 

The changes of plumage of this dainty little Warbler are great with 
age, sex and season, and I once procured a curious partial albino, which 
had the plumage irregularly blotched with pure white. 


7) PROTONOTARIA CITRAA, (Bodd.) Bd. 
Prothonotary Warbler, 


Motacilla citrea, Bonp., Pl. Enl. 704, f. 2 (17-3). 

Mniotilta citrwa, Gray, Genera of Birds. 

Protonotaria citrea, Bp., B. N. A. 1252, 239; Ret. 1864. 175.—Wnear., Ohio Agiiv. Rep. 
1860, Ne. 65.—GunbL., J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba, rare)—Covers & PRENT., 
Smiths. Rep. 1861, 406 (Washington, D. C., accidental).—Sct., Cat. 1-62, 26.— 
Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1262, 21 (quotes “Calais, Me., Boardman, Verr. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix, 234”).—Cotrs, Pr. Best. Soc. xii, 1262, 107 (South Carolina, summer, 
rare) —Turnb., B. E. Pa. 1269 (straggler).—Lawk., Ann. Lyc. ix, 1862, 94 
(Costa Rica); 1869, 200 (Yueatan).—Scv. & Saryv., P. Z. 8. 1270, 720 (Merida).— 
Covers, Key, 1472, 93, fig. 36.—SNnow, B. Kans. 1872 (Neosho Falls, breeding). 

Helminthophaga citrea, Cab., J. f. O. 1261, 75 (Costa Rica). 

Uotacilla protonotarius, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 173, 972. 

Sylvia protonotarius, LaTH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, ._VIFILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1-07, 27, 
pl. 83.—Wirs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 72. pl. 24, 8 3.—Bp., Syn. 1222, c6.—Nertr., 
Man. i, 1832, 410.—Avp., Orn. Biog. i, 1932. 22; v, 1839, 460; pl. 3. 

Sylvia (Dacnis) protonotarius, Bp., Journ. Phila. Acad. iv, 1225, 196. 

Fermivora protonotarius, Br., List, 1238, 21.—Wooopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 72 (Indian Ter- 
ritory, breeding).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1le64, 438 (Western Missonri). 

Helinaia pro'onotarius, AUD., Syn. 1259, 67.—Avp., B. Am. ii, 141, 89, pl. 106 (gives 
Texas to Nova Scotia and Sasketcbewan !). 

Eelmitherus protonotarius, Br., Consp. Av. 1250, 314. 

Compsothlypis protonotarius, CAB., Mus. Hein. i, 1250, 20. 

Hab.—Eastern United States, southerly. North occasionally to Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, and even Maine. Ohio. Dllinois. Kentucky. Kansas. Missouri. Cuba. 
Costa Rica. Panama. Merida. 


This species was noticed by neither Expedition; it only reaches the 
lowermost Missouri. According to Dr. Woodhouse, it breeds in the In- 
dian Territory, and it has also been found breeding at Neosho Ialls, 
Kansas, by Mr. B. I. Goss, and at the Kiowa Agency by Dr. Palmer. 
The nest is built in the hole of a tree, oftenest a deserted Woodpecker's, 
or even, as in the instance of a nest before me in the Smithsonian, in a 
mill-frame. It is a slight and inartistic affair, flat and little hollowed, 
measuring about four inches across outside by scarcely over an inch in 
depth. It is built of various coarse fibrous strips, woven in with a mat- 
ting of very fine mossy and downy substances, with some patches of 
fur, apparently from a rabbit; the lining is chiefly of fine rootlets. It 
contained five eggs, white, thickly spotted all over, but most heavily at 
the larger end, with reddish and slaty-brown or neutral tint. An egg 
of another set from the Kiowa Agency is still more boldly blotched in 
larger pattern. Two specimens, selected as extremes, measure, respect- 
ively, 0.70 by 0.55 and 0.68 by 0.58, the latter being remarkably rounded, 
while the others are all also quite noticeably obtuse at the smaller end. 
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48  HELMITHERUS VERMIVORUS, WORM-EATING WARBLER. 
HELMITHERUS VERMIVORUS, (Gm.) Bp. 


Worm-eating Warbler. 


Motacilla vermivora, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 951. 

Sylvia vermivora, LaTH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 499.—Wixs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 74, pl. 24, fig. 
4.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 86.—NutT., Man. i, 1832, 409.—AuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 177; 
v, 1839, 460; pl. 34. 

Sylvicola vermivora, Ricg., List in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1837. 

Helinaia vermivora, AUD., Syn. 1839, 66.—AuD., B. Am. ii, 1841, 86, pl. 105—LEMBEYE, 
Aves Cube, 1850, 35, pl. 6, f..4.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1556, 277. 

Helmitherus vermivorus, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 314.—CaB., Mus. Hein. 1850, 20.—Bp., B. 
N. A. 1858, 252.—Sci., P. Z. 8. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Scv., Cat. 1862, 28.—Sci. & 
SaLv., Ibis, 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—CaB., J. f O. 1860, 329 (Costa Rica).— 
GuNDL., J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Wueat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 71.— 
Cougs & Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 406 (Washington, D. C., May to Sept.).— 
Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 157 (Maine).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 82 
(Massachusetts, nesting, fide PEAB., Rep. 1839, 312).—Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 270 
(New England to Maine in summer, rare).—Couks, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 109 
(South Carolina, April to Oct.).—Bp., Rev. 1864, 179.—Sci. & Saxv., P. Z. S. 
1867, 135 (Veragua).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix, 1868, 94 (Costa Rica); 1869, 
200 (Yucatan).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 16 (May to Sept., rather rare).— 
Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc i, 1869, 546 (mountains of Orizaba, migratory).— 
Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872 (breeding in West Virginia).—Cours, Key, 1872, 93, 
fig. 37.—Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 46,(Florida, wintering). 

Helmitherus migratorius, Rav., Journ. Phys. 1819, 417.—Hant.., R. Z. 1845, 342. 

Fermivora pennsylvanica, Bp., List, 1838, 20.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 150.—Hoy, Smiths. 
Rep. 1864, 438 (Western Missouri). 

(?) Vermivora fulvicapilla, Sw., Birds, ii, 1837, 245. 

Hab.—Eastern United States, regularly north to the Middle States, rarely to South- 
ern New England, casually to Maine; no record beyond. West to Missouri, Kansas, 
and Indian Territory. In winter, Florida, West Indies, Central America, and South- 
eastern Mexico. 

Like the last, this species only reaches the lowest Missouri, and was not noticed by 
either Expedition. t 


The Worm-eating Warbler is not one of our most abundant species, 
and is of southerly distribution, rarely entering New England, and not 
being common north of Virginia. I used to find it sparingly about 
Washington, where it arrives early in May, and remains through most 
of September. I noticed it most frequently in the thickets and under- 
growth along Rock Creek, where it may be observed at any time during 
the summer. It is a sedate—rather a demure—little bird, without the 
vivacity of most warblers. When startled from the dead leaves on the 
ground, where it spends most of its time rambling, like the Golden- 
crowned Thrush, it flies to a near low limb, and’ there often sits motion- 
less, or hops listlessly about. The nest and eggs I have never seen. 
Mr. Maynard describes the former as being built on the ground (large 
for the size of the bird), and composed of grasses, rootlets, and a few 
dried leaves. The eggs, he says, are four in number, spotted and dotted, 
most thickly at the large end, with reddish-brown, and measuring 0.73 
by 0.56. They were discovered by Mr. J. H. Batty ‘‘on the eastern slope 
of the Orange Mountains, in New Jersey. He was collecting in the 
woods, and had wandered into a small open space, when he observed 
the bird sitting on the nest. At the first glance he mistook her for a 
Golden-crowned Thrush, but upon approaching saw at once what she 
was, and knew that he had secured a prize. The bird remained quiet 
until he was quite near, and then ran rapidly away for some distance be- 
fore she took flight. The nest was placed in a little depression on the 
ground, and partly covered with dead leaves. Both birds came about 
the place uttering a sharp chirp.” 
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HELMINTHOPHAGA PINUS——-H. CHRYSOPTERA. 49 


‘,v¥ HELMINTHOPHAGA PINUS, (Linn.) Bd. 


Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 


Certhia pinus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 187.—Gm., ibid. i, 13th ed. 1788, 478. 

Sylvia pinus, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 537,—V1eIL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 44. 

Helminthophaga pinus, Bp., B. N. A. 1853, 254; Rev. 1864, 174.—Scu., P. Z. 8. 1856, 291 
(Cordova).—Sci. & Sav., Ibis, 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—Sc., Cat. 1862, 28.— 
Cours & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861 (Washington, migratory, rare).—ALLEN, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864 (Massachuseets, rare; quotes CAB., Pr. Bost. Soc. vi, 
386).—Cours, ibid. y, 1868, 271 (Southern New England, very rare).—Mayn., 
Guide, 1870, 100 (quotes SamuELs, “flock at Dedham, Mass.”).— ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 124, 175 (Eastern Kansas).—Covurs, Key, 1872, 94.—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 4. 

Sylvia solitaria, WiLs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 109, pl. 15.—Br., Syn. 1828, 87.—NuTT., Man. i, 
1832, 410.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 102, pl. 20. 

Sylvicola solitaria, Ricu., Rep: Brit. Assoc, 1837. 

Vermivora solitaria, JARDINE’S Ed. Wils. 1832.—Bp., List, 1638, 21.—Woonpu., Sitgr. Rep. 
1853, 73 (abundant and breeding in Indian Territory).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1364, 
438 (Western Missouri). 

Helinaia solitaria, Aup., Syn. 1839, 69.—Avp., B. Am. ii, 1841, 98, pl. 111.—PurTn., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 227 (Massachusetts). 

Helmitherus solitarius, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 315. 

Helminthophaga solitaria, Can., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 20.—Turws., B. E. Pa. 1869, 16. 

Hab.—Eastern United States. North rarely to Massachusetts, beyond which no 
record. West to Kansas and Indian Territory. Eastern Mexico and Central America 
(Cordova, Scl., P. Z. S. 1856, 291; Guatemala, Scl., Ibis, i, 11). No West Indian record. 
With a range nearly coincident with that of the last species, the present may be 
mentioned in the same terms. 


The Blue-winged Yellow Warbler was found by Mr. Ridgway breed- 
ing at Mount Carmel, Illinois, where a nest containing five eggs was. 
discovered May 8, 1866, on the ground in a bunch of shrubbery, in the: 
corner of a field. The nest was built chiefly of fibrous strips, most of 
them broad and coarse, and lined with fine grass stems variously inter- 
laced. The eggs, of the usual shape, and measuring about 0.63 by 0.48, 
are white, sparsely sprinkled, chiefly at the great end, with blackish 
dots, and a few others of lighter dirty brownish. 


HELMINTHOPHAGA CHRYSOPTERA, (Linn.) Cab. 


Blue Golden-winged Warbler. 


Motacilla chrysoptera, LInn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 333. 

Sylvia chrysoptera, LaTH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, p. —.—Wis., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 113, pl. 15, 
f. 5.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 87.—Br., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 12, pl. 1,#3(9).—Nurr., Man. 
i, 1832, 411.—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 154, pl. —. 

Sylvicola chrysoptera, Ricu., List, in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1837. 

Vermivora chrysoptera, Br., List, 1838, 21. 

Helinaia chrysoptera, AuD., Syn. 1839, 67.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 91, pl. 107.—Pttn., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 227. 3 

Helmitheros chrysoptera, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 315.—Scx., P. Z. S. 1855, 143 (Bogota). 

Helmithophaga chrysoptera, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1550, 20; J. f. O. 1869, 328 (Costa Rica).— 
Bop., B. N. A. 1838, 255; Rev. 1864, 175.—Wueart., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.—Scx. 
& Satv., Ibis, 1860, 397 (Guatemala).—Lawn., Ann. Lyc. NY. vii, 1861, 293 
(Panama).—GUNDL., J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba, rare).—Cours & PRENT., Smiths. 
Rep. 1861, 406 (Washington, D. C., migratory, rare).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 
1864, 82 (Massachusetts, very rare). McILwR., ibid. vi, 1866, 85 (Hamilton, two 
specimens).—SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1¢67, 185 (Veragua).—Covurs, Pr. Ess, Inst. v, 1268, 
271.—Cougs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 106 (South Carolina, migratory).—Lawr., 
Aun. Lye. ix, 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).—Tunrns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 16.—Mayn., Guide, 
1870, 100 (Massachusetts, breeding).—Scorr, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872 (breeding in 
West Virginia).—Covugs, Key, 1872, 94, fig. 38. ; 

Motacilla flavifrons, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 976. 

Sylvia flavifrons, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 527. 

Hab.—Eastern United States to New England and Canada West (to Nova Scotia, 
Audubon). West to the lowermost Missouri. Winters in Central America (various quo- 
tations). Cuba. : 

Not noticed by either Expeditien. It appears to be everywhere uncommon. 
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50 WELMINTHOPHAGA RUFICAPILLA, NASHVILLE WARBLER. 


An excellent and very acceptable account of the nesting and eggs of 
this species has lately been given by Mr. Maynard, who discovered a 
nest in West Newton, Massachusetts, June 12, 1869. It was placed on 
the ground, on a small piece of green moss, “partly overshadowed by 
some ferns and rank weeds; but these must have grown after the nest 
was built,” so that there was no attempt at concealment. ‘The nest is 
composed outwardly of large oak-leaves, of the previous year, and grape- 
vine bark, and is lined, not very smoothly, with fine grass and a few 
horse-hairs. It is large for the size of the bird, quite deep, and slightly 
smaller at the top than in the middle. The whole structure is not nearly 
as neat as would be expected for so small and elegant a bird, and re- 
minds one strikingly of the nest of the Maryland Yellow-throat. The 
dimensions are: Depth externally 3.15 inches, internally 2.20; diameter 
internally in the middle 2.25, at the top 1.90; diameter externally 3.50.” 
The eggs, four in number, measured 0.67 by 0.55, 0.66 by 0.55, 0.66 by 
0.55, and 0.67 by 0.50. They were white, spotted and blotched with 
reddish-brown, thickly at the larger end, where, in one example, the 
spots formed an irregular wreath, more sparsely elsewhere. There was 
also a Cow-bird’s egg in the nest. The yellow parts of the mother of 
these eggs were nearly as in the male; there was less white on the tail; 
the black of the throat and cheeks was replaced by slate; the back was 
tinged with greenish, instead of being pure pearly gray; and the under 
parts were yellowish, not white. The writer remarks upon the partial- 
ity of the species tor swampy places, generally on the edges of woods. 

Two nests in the Smithsonian from Racine, Wisconsin, taken by Dr. 
P. R. Hoy, in June, without their outer wall of leaves, are built of fine 
grasses, neatly bent and woven; one is lined with white horse-hair, the 
other not. An egg measures 0.68 by 0.49. A large bulky nest from 
‘Georgia (Dr. Gerhardt) is chiefly composed of leaves, with fine fibrous 
ning. An Ohio nest is essentially similar in all respects; it contained 
two Cow-bird eggs. The egg is sparsely sprinkled all over, but more 
thickly around the large end. 


aye ” WELMINTHOPHAGA RUFICAPILLA, (Wils.) Bd. ¢ -o- wes 


Nashville Warbler, ovrq. 4 Greve. Pte. 


Sylvia ne ne Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 120; pl. 27, f. 3—AuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 
450, pl. #9. 

Heininthoniag ruficapilla, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 256; Rev. 1864, 175.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1856, 
291 (Cordova); 1858, 298 (Oaxaca); 1859, 373 (Xalapa); Cat. 1862, 29.—Wurar., 
OkLio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 74.—Covrs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 406.— 
BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 125 (Calais, Me., very rare) —VrERrR., Pr. Ess, 
Inst. iii, 1862, 147 (Norway, Me., rare).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1854, 59 
(Springfield, Mass., breeding).—McIiwn , Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 85 (Hamilton, 
C. W., summer, common).—Covues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 270.—Tunrnn., B. E. 
Pa. 1869, 16—Scmicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 546 (Orizaba).—Coor., B. Cal. 
i, 1%70, 82 (quotes Fort Tejon, Nantus, 1858, and Sierra Nevada, near Lake 
Tahoe, Gruber, 1°63, “many specimens”).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1-72, 124, 
175 (Kansas and Utah).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 99.—Muyn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 
1sv1; B. Fla, 1872. 63.—Cocrs, Key, 1272, 94. 

Sylvia rubricapilla, WILs., Gen, Index to Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 15.— Bp., Journ. Phila. Acad. 
iv, 1825, 107, No. 159.—Bp., Syn. 128, 87.—Nurtv., Man. i, 1832, 412. 

Sylricola (Vermivora) rubricapilla, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1881, 220, pl. 42, upper fig. 
(Cumberland House). 

Sylzicola rubricapilla, Ricu., Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1237. 

Vermivora rubricapilla, Bp., List, 1838, 21.—Retxu., Viddensk. Meddel. for 1253 (1854), 82 
(Greenlavd).—Brrw., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1836, 4 (breeding). 

Helinaia rubricapilla, AvD., Syn. 1839, 70.—Awp., B. Am. ii, 1¢41, 103, pl. 113.—Purtn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 227. 

Helmintherus rubricapilla, Br., Cousp. 1, 1850, 315.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1856, 291 (Cordova),.— 
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Helminthophaga rubricapilla, Cas., Mus. Hein. 1850, 20.—Scu., P. Z. 8. 1858, 298 (Oaxaca, 
in Feb. and Aug.). 

Mniotilta rubricapilla, Reiwn., This, iii, 1861, 6 (Greenland), 

Sylvia leucogastra, SHAW’s Gen. Zool. x, 1817, 622. : 

“ Sylvia nashvillei, VIEILL.— Sylvia mexicana, HOLBGLL.” ‘ 


Hab.—Temperate North America, but especially Eastern United States. North to ; a 
Canada, and to Cumberland House (Richardson); casually to Greenland (Reinhardt). ©. °' 
Breeds from Massachusetts northward. Numcrous Mexican quotations, but none West 
Indian nor Central American (?). West to Utah (Allen) and California (Cooper). “Co- , 
lumbia River” (dudubon). 7 

Although this species, like most others of the same genus.’ was not bas 
observed by either of the Expeditions, its range includes the Missouri * “ 
region. It is by no means an exclusively Eastern species, as will be “/? 
seen by the foregoing citations, its range being more nearly coincident ¢+¢ - 
with that of peregrina than of either pinus or chrysoptera. 5 j 

The nest and eggs I have never found. Tke following account, given ~ 
by Mr. Allen, is selected from a number at our disposal. Referring to 
Springfield, Massachusetts, he says: “Abundant in May and in the 
early part of autumn. Arrives May Ist to 5th, and for two.or three 
weeks is a common inhabitant of the orchards and gardens, actively 
gleaning insects among the unfolding leaves and blossoms of the truit- 
trees. Nearly all go north, but a few retire to the woods and breed. 
During June, 1863, I frequently saw them in my excursions in the woods, 
often three or four males in an hours walk. Its song so much resem- 
bles that of the Chestnut-sided Warbler, that.it might readily be mis- 
taken. To this cause, aud to the difficulty of seeing such small birds in 
the dense summer foliage, is doubtless owing to the fact of its being so 
commonly overlooked by naturalists during the summer months, rather 
than to its [supposed] extreme rarity iu this latitude at that season. I 
have found the nest of this species for two successive seasons, as follows : 
May 31, 1862, containing four freshly laid eggs. The nest was placed on 
the ground, and sunken so that the top of the nest was level with the 
surface of the ground, and protected and completely concealed above by 
the dead grass and weeds of the previous year. It was composed of 
fine rootlets and dry grasses, lined with fine dried grass and a few horse- 
hairs, and covered exteriorly with a species of tive green moss. The 
eggs were white, sprinkled with light reddish-brown specks, most thickly 
near the larger end; longer diameter 0.60, and the shorter 0.50, The 
following year, June 5, 1863, I found another nest of this species within 
three or four feet of where the one was discovered the previous year, 
containing three eggs of this species and one of the Cow-bunting, in 
all of which the embryos were far advanced. The nest, in every partic- 
ular, was built and arranged like the one above described, and the egg 
must have been laid at just about the same time. * * * * The 
locality of the nests was a mossy bank at the edge of young woods, 
sloping southward, and covered with bushes aud coarse grass. Proba- 
bly the male of the first nest, mating again, selected the same site for 
the second nest; and it may have been occupied for a longer time.” 


HELMINTHOPHAGA VIRGINLA, Bd. 


Virginia’s Warbler. 


Helminthophaga virginie, Bp., B. N. A. 1°60 (not 1858), p. xi, pl. 79, f. 1 (Canton Burg- 
wyn, N.M.); Rey. 1865, 177,—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1865, 70 (Fort Whipple, 
Ariz.).—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 85.—ArkEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 196 (Eastern 
Colorado).—Covues, Key, 1372, V4. 
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This species, of which until lately only two specimens were known, 
from the localities above quoted, has more recently been found to be 
abundant in Nevada and Utah, by Mr. Ridgway, and the present year 
has been ascertained to breed in Eastern Colorado, by Mr. Aiken, who 
found a nest with eggs. It was concealed on the ground, in a depression, 
like that of H. ruficapilla. Mr. Ridgway’s nest, taken June 9, 1867, at 
Salt Lake City, is loosely composed of coarse fibrous and fine grassy 
material; it contains three eggs, which measure 0.68 in length by 0.48 
in breadth, and are white, thickly sprinkled all over with purplish-brown 
and lavender spots, tending to wreathe around the large end. 

All the species of Helminthophaga occur within our limits, excepting 
two—ZH. bachmani, an extremely rare species, from the South Atlantic 
States and Cuba, and H. lucie, recently discovered in Arizona. 


a4 ’“” WRLMINTHOPHAGA CELATA, (Say) Bd. - 7~ 


Orange-crowned Warbler. 


a. celata. 


Sylvia celata, Say, Long’s Exped. i, 1823, 169.—Br., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 45, pl. 5, fig. 2; 
Syn. 1828, 38. —Norn., Man. i, 1832, 413. —AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 449, ‘pl. 178. 
Sylvicola celata, RIcH., List, 1837. 
Vermivora celata, Br., ‘List, '1838, 21. 
Helinaia celata, Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 100, pl. 112. 
Helmitherus celata, Br., Coup: ‘av. i, "1850, 315. 
Helminthophaga celati, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 257; Rev. 1864, 176.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1858, 298 
(Oaxaca) ; 1859, 373; 1862, 19 (La Parada). —HEeErm., P. RR. Rep. 1859, x, 2 
part vi, 40.—Coop. & SUCK., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1859, 178.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 
160.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1862, 19 (Parada, Mex.).—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Art. Inst. iv, 1864, 
115.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 68—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 60 
(Massachusetts). —Lawr., Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y. viii, 1866, 284 (New 
York).—Couss, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1868, 107 (South Carolina).—Couxs, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
y, 1868, 271 (New England). Dart & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 278.— 
Coor., Pr. Cal. Acad. 13870, 75.—Coor., B. Cal. 83.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 
1871, 268 (Florida).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 175 (Utah; Kansas).— 
Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 62.—Arken, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 196 (Colorado).—STrEv., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.—Covuzs, Key, 1872, 95. 


’ 


b. lutescens. 
Helminthophaga celata var. lutescens, RipGw., Am. Journ. Sci. 1872, 457. 


Hab.—North America, at large, but chiefly the Middle and Western Provinces. North 
to the Yukon and McKenzie River regions. South to Oaxaca, Mex. Var. lutescens from 
the Pacific region. (Some of the above quotations, belong here.) 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4672, Bon Homme Island ; 4673, mouth of Big Sioux 
River. 

Later Expeditions. —60698-9, Fort Bridger and Little Sandy; 60975, Green River. 

A var. obscurus, without the concealed orange crown-patch, from the South Atlautic 
States, lately described by Mr. Ridgway, seems s scarcely entitled to recognition by name. 


This species, first discovered in the Missouri region, was soon after- 
ward noted by Nuttall from Florida, and Audubon subsequently ascribed 
to it an extensive Eastern range. He says it is seen “in the Southern 
States, where it passes the winter, and while crossing the Union in early 
spring on its way to those northeastern districts, where it breeds. It 
leaves Louisiana, the Floridas and Carolinas, from the beginning to the 
eud of April; is seen in the Middle States about the 10th of May, and 
reaches the State of Maine and the British Provinces by the end of that 
month. On its return, besides settling in the Southern States, it spreads 
over the provinces of Mexico, from whence individuals in spring migrate 
by the vast prairies, and along the shores of the western parts of the 


Union, entering Canada Brdhpedgrtigasachedest daysof June * * * 
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breeds in the eastern parts of Maine, and in the British Provinces of & 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia.” These data appear to have been for 7/ 
a time overlooked ; thus, in 1858, we find Prof. Baird assigning a range 
only from the “ Mississippi River to the Pacific.” But the accuracy of {0.0 
Audubon’s extensive observations has been of late confirmed. Mr. z,. 
Allen records the bird as wintering in Florida, on Mr. Boardman’s ex-, 
cellent authority, and he found it himself at Springfield, Massachusetts, aaa 
%y. May 15, 1863. Still the bird appears to be more at home in the West ;/ ag 
ail along the Pacific coast we have advices from the Yukon to Cape St.uye ¢ 
Mp Lucas. In the interior of the Fur Countries, from Forts Resolution and 4+ 
i Simpson; southward to Mexico. It is a common species in most of the’ z.~ 
~ 3 Western Territories. i - 4 
can A nest of the Orange-crowned Warbler taken June 12, 1860, by Nts 
\, Kennicott, at Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake, was built on the’ * % 
) ground, inside of a bank, among open bushes, and was much hidden by ts 
dry leaves. It contained five eggs. This nest is built outwardly of £% 
fibrous strips of bark, interiorly of fine grasses, without other lining. rs 
The eggs are very finely dotted all over—thickly about the larger end,’ 
i more sparsely elsewhere—with pale brown. They measure about“4 es 
Sy °0.67 by 0.50. 9 2 a es © ke 
4 / pi a Cbrrtorelh TAQ, Yate far. eae Pratt 


| HELMINTHOPHAGA PEREGRINA, (Wils.) Cab. 


Tennessee Warbler. 


Sylvia peregrina, Wixs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 83, pl. 25, f. 2.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 87.—Nvtr., 
Man. i, 1832, 412.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 307, pl. 154. 
‘} Sylvicola peregrina, Ricu., List, 1937. 
‘y) Vermivora peregrina, Br., List, 1338.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 (Western Missouri). 
i Helinaia peregrina, AvuD., Syn. 1339, 68; B. Am. ii, 1841, 96, pl. 110. 
y Helmitheros peregrina, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 315. 
'  Helminthophaga peregrina, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 20; J. f. O. 1861, 85 (Costa Rica).— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 258; Rev. 1865, 178.—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iti, 1862, 157.— 
ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 61.—Couxrs, ibid. v, 1868, 271.—Lawn., Ann. Lye. 1-61, 


3 322 (Panama); viii, 1866, 174 (Veragua); ibid. 284 (New York); ibid. ix, 1668, 
ie 94 (Costa Rica).—Satv., P. Z. 8. 1867,-135 (Veragua).—ScL., ibid. 1870, 836 
| (Honduras).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 100; Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871, ——CovEs, 


Key, 1872, 95.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5. 
Sylvia tennesseei, VUEILL., Ency. Meth. ii, 1823, 452. 
(2) Sylvia missouriensis, Maxin., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 117. 
Hab.—Yastern North America, to high latitudes. Breeds from the northern portions 
\ of New England northward, migratory elsewhere. South in winter to Central America. 
! Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 

The Tennessee Warbler appears to be rather rare in the Eastern 
United States, but more plentiful along its line of migration in tie inte- 
rior. I observed it in great numbers in Minnesota and Eastern Dakota, 
late in May and early in June, when it was moving along the Red River 
of the North. Standing in the heavy timber near the bank of the river, 
I easily procured a dozen specimens in an hour, without moving from 
my tracks, as the birds came fluttering past in the tree-tops, almost in a 
continuous band, associating with several other Warblers and with smail 
Fiy-catchers. They were extremely active, skipping through the foliage 
and fluttering through the air, pursuing their insect prey, and utteriug 
a sharp screeping note. I have not myself observed the species further 
west, but a specimen was taken high up on the Missouri by Mr. Bell, in 
1843, as noticed in Prof. Baird’s earlier work. : 

A nest of this species—or rather what appears to be only the inner 
portion of a nest—was taken by Mr. George Baruston at Michipicoton, 
Lake Superior, and contained two eggs. The specimen consists entirely 


of fine dried grass-sten!s/qiitieat hoo sdigr iste @oven. 
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northward, from New York and higher portions of Pennsylvania (Audubon, Turnbull). 


54 ama ESTIVA—DENDRECA VIRENS. 


PR. ocr 


ab” penpraca ASTIVA, (Gm. Ba. & 


Blue-eyed Yellow Warbler; Golden Warbler; Summer Warbler. 


Motacilla estiva,,GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 996. : 

Sylvia estiva, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 551.—VrerLt., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 35, pl. 95.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 476, pl. 95.—NuTT., Man. i, 1832, 370. 

Sylvicola wstiva, Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 211.—Auvp., B. Am. ii, 1841, 50, pl. 88.— 
Wooph., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 70.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438. 

Lhimamphus estivus, Be., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 311.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1856, 141. 

Dendreca estiva, BD., B. N. A. 1858, 282; Rev. 1865, 195.—Covuss, Key, 1872, 97; and of 
late writers. ; 

Sylvia carolinensis, LaTH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 551. > 

Sylvia flava, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 31, pl. 81. 

Sylria citrinella, Wits,, Am. Orn ii, 1810, 111, pl. 15, f. 5. 

Sylvia childreni, AuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 180, pl. 35. 

Sylria rathbonia, Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 333, pl. 65. 

“ Rhimanphus citrinus, RAFINESQUE.” 

Hab.—Whole of North America, through Mexico and Central America into South 
America. In the West Indies, represented by several insular forms, apparently not- 
specifically distinct. ‘ 
List of specimens. 


| 19204 | 17 | wina River..| 3 | May 25, 1860 | F. v. Hayden] 450 | 775 | 250 | Ju) 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5292-3, Fort Lookout; 5291, Little Cheyenne River ; / i f : 
5205, Blackfoot country; 4665, near Fort Lookout; 4660, Fort Pierre; 4656, White a 6 v7 
River; 4662, Platte River; 5642, Kansas; 5294, Powder River; 8825, Loup Fork; 4658, 

40631, 4668-9, “ Nebraska.” : : : 

Later Expeditions.—59855, Colorado; 60427-32, Bitter Cottonwood and La Bonté «° , 
Creek; 60702-3, Fort Bridger and Green River , 61660, Utah. % eh 

/ 


1] XS DENDR@GCA VIRENS, (Gm) Bd. - YW" 2 
Black-throated Green Warbler, 


Motacilla virens, Gh., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 985. 
Sylvia virens, Latu., Ind. Oru. ii, 1790, 5387.—VreLx., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 33, pl. 92.— 
Wis., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 27, pl. 17, f. 3.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 80.—Nutt., Man. i, 
1832, 376.—AvD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1833, 70, pl. 399. 
Sylvicola virens, Bp., List, 1838, 22.—AuD., Syn. 1839, 55.--AuD., B. A. ii, 1844, 42, pl. 84.— 
Bp., Cousp. Ay. i, 1850, 307.—Wooph., Sitgr. Rep. 1353, 70 (Texas and Indian 
Territory).—Rrimu., Vedensk. Med. 1853, 72, 81 (Greenland).—Hoy, Smiths. 
Rep. 1864, 438 (Missouri).—Trirpr, ‘Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 114 (Minnesota, 
breeding). 
Rhimanphus virens, Cas., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 19; J. f. O. iii, 1805, 474 (Cuba).—Scx., P. 
Z. 8. 1856, 291 (Cordova). 
Mniotilta virens, GRAY.—REINHG., Ibis, iii, 1861, 5 (Greenland). 
Dendreca virens, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 267; Rev. 1865, 182.—Scx. & Sa.v., Ibis, 1859, 11 
(Guatemala).—ScL., P. Z. S. 1859, 373 (Xalapa); Cat. 1862, .)J.—GUNDL., J. f. O. 
1861, 326 (Cuba).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vil, 1861, 293 (Panama); ix, 1868, 
94 (Costa Rica).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 546 (Vera Cruz, “‘every- 
where”).—Covrs, Key, 1872, 97, fig. 39; and of late writers generally. 
(2) Sylvia montana, WILS., v, 113, pl. 44, f. 2 (Blue Mountains, Pa.).—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
v, 294 (California). 
(2) Sylvicola montana, AuD., B. Am. ii, 69, 98. hye 
(2) Dendreeca montana, Bv., B. Am. 2795 Rev. 190 (most probably; possibly young of D. ‘ : ‘ 
caerulea ; see CouES, Key, 1872, 105). dye ; 
Hab.—Eastervn North Awerica to the Lower Missouri. Breeds from New England He 4 
Oaly migratory through most of the United States. Winters in Mexico, Central i 
America, and Cuba. Accidental in Greenland; also in Europe (Heligoland, Gatke, % 94 ~ 
Naum. 1858, 423). 3) he 
In the case of this and several other common birds of the same genus, + 
which were not noticed by the Expeditions, I shall abridge the current 44.~ 
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United States references which demonstrate the now well-known range. 
I found this species common in pine-woods near Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in June, uuder circumstances leaving no donbt that it was then 
breeding; and in the District of Columbia it is very abundant in high, 
open, mixed woods in May and September, associating with several of 
its allies. 

A'nest of the Black-throated Green Warbler, containing three eg gs, 
was obtained by Mr. George Welch at Lynn, Massachusetts. it is 
composed, first, of fine twigs in small bits, then of various soft, pliant, 
fibrous substances, composing the bulk of the nest, and lined with tine 


_grasses aud rootlets. The substance contains also a few feathers and 


some downy material. The eggs measure 0.72 by 0.54, and are creamy- 
white, rather coarsely spotted in a loose ‘wreath around the large end 
with dark brown and neutral tint shell-markiugs. This nest measured 
a little over three inches across by nearly two in depth, and is ratber 
neatly and compactly finished. Another nest, from West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, is smaller and deeper, as well as less regular in contour, 
having apparently been placed in an oblique fork. The materials are 
inuch the same, but there is a good deal of horse-hair circularly woven 
inside. ‘The eggs are four, smaller than the first described (0.67 by 0. 50), 
pure white, with finer speckling more generally distributed, though pre- 
serving its distiuctively wreathed character. These eggs are sufficiently 
dissimilar to have been laid by a ditterent species. 


DENDRGCA NIGRESCENS, (Towns.) Bd. 


Black-throated Gray Warbler, 


Sylvia nigrescens, TOwNns., Journ. Phil. Ac. vii, 1837, 191.—Aup., O. B. v, 1839, 57, pl. 395. 

Vermivora nigrescens, Be., List, 1838, 21.—Nurr., Man. i, 1340, 471. 

Sylvicola nigrescens, AUD., Syn. 1839, 60; B. A. ii, 1311, 62, pl. 94.—Br., Consp. i, 1850, 308. 

Khimanphus nigrescens, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 2. 

Mniotilta nigrescens, Gray, Geuera of Birds. 

Dendreeca nigrescens, Bo., B, N. A. 1858, 270; Rev. 1865, 186.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1858, 298; 
1859, 374 (Oaxaca); Cat. 1852, 30—Hrnra., P. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 40.— 
Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1850, 180.—Covns, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 
69.—Sumici., Meni. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 (Orizaba, rare).—Coov., B. Cal. 1870, 
90.—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1572, 197 (Colorado).—Couzs, Key, 1872, 98. 

“Sylvia halsei, Gin., B. Tex. 1838, pl. 3 (9 ),” (selater). 


Hab.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United States; south throngh Mexico. 


This species has proven not to be so exclusively a Pacific coast one 
as was formerly supposed. I found it common in the pine-wocds about 
Fort Whipple, the latter part of April until toward October, and have 
reason to believe that it breeds there; but it is much more plentiful 
during its migrations. Mr. Aiken’ s Coloradean record is the easternmost 
I have seen; Dr’ Hayden did not meet with it, nor did Mr. Allen. 

Other western Warblers remaining to be detected on the eastern 
slopes and foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, are D. occidentalis and 
townsendii, if not also D. gracie; but I have at present no authority 
for including them in this work. 


va So DENDR@CA CGRULESCENS, (Linn.) Bd. 


Dlack-throated Blue Warbler. 


Motacilla caerulescens, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 960. 
Sylvia corulescens, LatTu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 520.—ViEIL1., ioe Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 25, pl. 
80.—D’OrzIG., La Sagra’s Cuba, Ois. 1840, 63, phy , figs, 1, 2 (Cuba). 
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Dendreca cerulescens, Bp., Rev. 1865, 186.—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871, No. 25; 
Guide, 1870, 103; B. Fla. 1872, 54.—Coves, Key, 1872, 98. 

Motacilla canadensis, LiNN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 336 nec 334. 

Sylvia canadensis, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 539.—Wis., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 115, pl. 15, 
f. 7.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 24.—Nurv., Man. i, 1832, 398.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 
308, pls. 148, 155.—SaL.é, P. Z. 8. 1857, 231 (St. Domingo). 

Sylvicola canadensis, Sw.—Ricu., Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1837.—Br., List, 1838, 23.—Aup., Syn. 
1839, 61.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 63, pl. 95.—Wooon., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 71.— 
Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 (Missouri).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1811, 114 
(Minnesota, breeding). 

Mniotilta canadensis, Gray, Genera of Birds. 

Ehimanphus canadensis, Cas., J. f. O. iii, 1855, 473 (Cuba). 

Dendreeca canadensis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 271; and of many late writers.—Sci., P. Z. 8. 
1861, 70 (Jamaica); Cat. 1862, 30.—GUNDL., J. £. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba). : 

Sylvia pusilla, Wits., Am. Orn. v. 1812, 100, pl. 43, tig. 4 (yonng). 

Sylvia leucoptera, WILs., Index, ii, 390. 

Sylvia palustris, Srevm., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. x, 1817, 722. 

Sylvia sphagnosa, Br., Syn. 1828, 85.—Nurr., i, 1832, 406.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 
279 (9 and young). 

Sylvicola pannosa, Gossx, Birds Jamaica, 1847, 162 ( ? ). 

Sylvia macropus, VIELLL., fide GRAY. ‘ 

Hab.—Eastern North America to the Lower Missouri (to Upper Missouri, Audubon). 
Migratory in most of the United States. Breeds from New England, and probably 
mountains of Middle States, northward. Winters on Key West, Florida (Maynard), 
and abundautly in various West Indian Islands. No Mexican nor Central American 
quotations. 


The United States range of this elegant species seems to be very 
nearly coincident with that of the last, but its winter resorts are differ- 
ent, as seen by the above citations. Audubon’s quotation of the head- 
waters of the Missouri has not been verified by later observations, and 
must be held for confirmation; not impossibly, confusion with the some- 
what similar D. nigrescens led to an erroneous record. Dr. Hayden did 
not find it. In the Middle States, where the species is migratory, I 
used to find it common every spring and fall, during the migrations ; 
oftenest in low and tangled woods, but also in open forest in company 
with virens and others. I am not aware of any specified instances of 
its breeding south of the Canadas and Northern New England; but Mr. 
Allen notices its recurrence in Massachusetts “in the breeding season,” 
and Dr. Turnbull says a few remain to breed in bis locality. Audubon 
describes a nest from Halifax, Nova Scotia, as being placed on the hori- 
zoutal bough of a fir, seven or cigbt feet from the ground, and composed 
of bark-slips, mosses, and fibrous roots, lined with fine grass and a warm 
bed of feathers. Eggs four to five, rosy-white, sparsely sprinkled with 
reddish-brown at the larger end. 


DENDRGCA CCSRULEA, (Wils.) Bd. 


Cerulean Warbler, 


Sylvia cerulea, Wiis., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 141, pl. 17, f. 5. 
Sylvicola cerulea, Sw.—Ricu., Rep. Bost. Assoc. 1637.—Br., List, 1838, 23.—Aup., Syn. 
1839, 56.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1241, 45, pl. 86.—Br., Consp. 1, 1850, 308.— Woopu., 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 70 (Texas and Indian Territory, abundant, breeding).—Putn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 207 (Massachusetts, summer visitant, rare;” a mis- 
take).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 (Missouri). 
Mniotilta cerulea, Gray, Genera of Birds. 
Dendraca coerulea, Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 280; Rev. 1865, 191.—Scr., Cat. 1862, 31.—GuNDL., 
J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba, rare).—Lawn., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 1861, 322 (Panama); 
ix, 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Covurs & Prenv., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 409 (Washing- 
ton, D. CG, probably).—Wurat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860 (quite numerous about 
‘Cofumbus that year).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 83 (quotes Purnam).— 
MclIiwr., ibid. v, 1866, 86:(Hamilton, C. W., common May and June; may 
ee ibid. y, ek 274 (New als quotes others).—Turnn., 
 E. Pa; 1869, 18 (“‘rare;?* frour May,to en é ust).— é .ML.C. Z, 
B. E. Pax 1869, 18 ( Weitized by to end OF ANS st).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z 
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iii, 1872, 124 (Eastern Kansas, rather common).—CovEs, Key, 1272, 99.—Scorr, 
7 Bost. Soc. 1872 (breeding in West Virginia).—SaLy., P. Z. 8. 1870, 1:0 
eragua). 

Sylvia ane wee Am. Orn, iii, 1811, 119, pl. 27, fig. 2. (9 or young).—BP., Syn. 1828, 
82.—Nurt., i, 1832, 225.—AuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 253, pl. 49. 

TFermirora rara, JARDINE, 

Sylvia azwvea, STEPH, Shaw’s Gen. Zool. x, 1817, 653.—Br., Am. Orn. ii, 1828, pl. 27; 
Syn. 1828, 25.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 407.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 255, pls. 45, 49. 

Sylvia bifasciata, Say, Long’s Exp. Rocky Mountains, 1823, 170. 

Sylvia populorum, VIEILL., Ene. Met. ii, 1823, 449. 

Hab.—Eastern North Awerica to the Lower Missouri (‘Columbia River,” Audubon). 
North to Canada (to Nova Scotia, Audubon). Cuba (only West Indian record), South 
in winter to Guatemala, Panama, and New Granada (Bogota, Scx., P. Z. 8. 1857, 18). 
No Mexican quotations (but “entering the United States from Mexico, early in April” 
(dudubon). Not in New England? 

It is difficult to trace out the distribution of the species; its geograph- 
ical record is confused, and many of the earlier citations have not been 
verified of late. Thus, Audubon says it inhabits ‘‘the whole breadth of 
our country,” and that it was found on the Columbia by ‘Mr. Townsend— 
a statement not now generally credited. The same author’s Nova Sco- 
tian record has not lately been checked. There is some doubt that the 
bird ever euters New England; the various accounts seem traceable to 
one source, which, Dr. Brewer writes me, has proven entirely mistaken. 
Unequivocal evidence of its presence in Canada is given by Mr. MclIl- 
wraith. It is certainly a rare species in the Middle States; Dr. Turn- 
bull so gives it, and at the time Dr. Prentiss and I noticed the birds of 
the District of Columbia, we had not seen it there, though I have in my 
cabinet a specimen afterward taken by one of the local collectors. The 
Mississippi Valley would appear to be the principal United States resort. 
Mr. Ridgway says it is very abundant in Illinois; Mr. Allen found it not 
uncommon in the Lower Missouri bottoms, and Dr. Woodhouse men- 
tions its breeding in abundance in the Indian Territory. Recurring 
again to the perennial Audubon, we find him giving it as numerous in 
Louisiana, where he says he has seen five or six in a single walk, in Au- 
gust. He describes the nidification as follows: “The nest is placed in 
the forks of a low tree or bush, more frequently in a dogwood-tree. It 
is partly pensile, projecting a little above the twigs to which it is at- 
tached, and extending below them for nearly two inches. The fibres of 
vines, and the stalks of rank herbaceous plants, togetber with slender 
roots, compose the outer part, being arranged in a cireular manne. 
The lining consists entirely of the dry fibres of the Spanish moss. The 
female lays four or five eggs, of a pure white color, with a few reddish 
spots at the larger end.” 


st CDENDRECA CORONATA, (Linn.) Gray. 


Yellow-rump Warbler. 


Motacilla coronata, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 333. 

Sylvia coronata, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 538.—VirILi., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 24, pls. 
73, 79.—WiILs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 133. pl. 17, f. 43 iv, 121, pl. 45, f. 3.—Nerr., 
Man. i, 1832, 361—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 303, pl. 133. 

Sylvicola coronata, Sw. & RicwH., I. B. A. ii, 1831, 216.—Avb., B. Am. ii, 1243, 23. pl. 76.— 
Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 71.— Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 437 (Missouri). Maxpt., 
J. f. O. vi, 135, 114. 

Dendraca coronata, GRay.—Bp., B. N. A. 1252, 272.—Bp., Rev. 1855, 127.—Covugs, Key, 
1872, 99, tig. 41; and of late writers generally. —Hayp., Rep. 1262, 160 (to above 
Fort Pierre).—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1859, 187 (Washington Terri- 
tory).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 89 (California, probably ).—DaLt & Bany., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. 1°69, 278 (Yukon, breediug).—VeERR., Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 1862, 125 
(Calais, Me., breéding).—Mancu, Pr. Phil. Acad, 1263, 292 (Jamaica, breeding).— 
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GunD1., Cab. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Jonrs, Nat. in Bermuda, 59 (April).— 
Covrs & Prenv., Smiths. Rep. for 161 (1862), 407 (Washington, D. C., win- 
tering).—Tourns., B. of E. Pa. and N. J. 1869, 17 (wintering).—-BryanT, Pr. 
Bost. Soe. vii, 159 (Babamas, wintering).—Sct., P. Z. S. 1870, 836 (Honduras).— 
Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 1869, 94 (Costa Rica).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1372, 196 
(Colorado). 

Mniotilta coronata, Gray.—REINH., Ibis, iti, 1861, 5 (Greenland). 

Motacilla canadensis et Parus virginianus, LINN. 

Motacilla umbria. cincta et pinguis, GM. 

Sylvia canthopygia, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 47. 

“ Sylvia canthoroa, V UEILL.” 

Hab.—North America, excepting, so far as known, the Southwestern Territories. In 
the northwest, across the continent, thence south along the Pacific coast to Washing- 
ton Territury. Colorado (Aiken). Arctic coast. Greenland. Mexico, Central America,» ~} 
and West Indies (numerous quotations). io ae 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4651, mouth of Platte; 4652, 4655, mouth of Ver- ; ¢ i eae 
milion; 4654, mouth of Big Sioux; 5300, Medicine Creek. ie 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. i 

The rather peculiar, as well as very extensive, distribution of this ~~ 
species may be gathered from the foregoing reterences, selected from the - _ 
great number that have been recorded. The Pacific coast advices are $-)J~ ¢ 
not so remarkable as they would appear, did we not know that the, , / 
Eastern Province trends westward north of the United States, to Alaska, _ ~ wale 
where many characteristic Eastern birds were noticed by Mr. Dall and pe “(4 
Dr. Bannister. In view of this it is not surprising that individuals,,+ -$ ¢ 
straggle southward along that coast. But it is remarkable, that while | ~ 
the bird’s continental breeding range is not south of Northern New’/7* % 
England, it should also breed in the West Indies. Its wintering range $3 /~ 7 
appears almost anomalous. While some individuais are at that season 
in subtropical and tropical America, others are wintering in the Middle 
States, if not also in Southern New England. 

The Yellow-rump lays four to six eggs, measuring about 0.72 by 0.54 
inches; they are white, spotted chiefly in a wreath about the large end, but 
also sparingly over the entire surface, with various shades of brown, none, 
however, quite reddish, but some nearly blackish, and with numerous 
other shell-markings of neutral tint. A nest from the Yukon (June 7) 
is rather rudely built of weed-stalks, grass-stems, and rootlets, and 
wartoly Jived throughout with feathers. Another from the Arctic coast, 
east of Anderson River, is entirely composed of soft vegetable fibre, with 
a few grass-stems for lining; it was built in a pine-tree, about six feet 
from the ground. A third, from Nova Scotia, laid on the horizontal 
fork of a tree, is composed chiefly of very slender, stiff rootlets and 
similar hard stems, and is much flatter than either of the others. 
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? DENDR@CA AUDUBONIL, (Towns.) Bd. 


Audubon’s Warbier. 


Sylvia audubonii, Towns., Journ. Phila. Acad. vii, 1237, 190.—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 
52, pl. 395. 
Sylvicola audubonii, Bp., List, 1838 21—Avpb., Syn. 1839, 52; B. Am. ii, 1826, pl. 77.— 
Nutt., Man. 2d ed. i. 1810, 414.—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 71. 
Dendreca audubonii, Bp., B. N. A. 1758, 273.—Kenn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, part iii, 24.— 
HEERM., ibid. part iv, 38.—Coor. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1859, 181.—Sct., 
P. Z. 8. 1°52, 293 (Oaxaca); 1°60, 250 (Orizaba); 1864, 172 (Mexico); Cat. A. B. 
1851, 30.—Scx. & SaLy., Ibis, 1860, 273 (Guatemala).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 160.— 
Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 69.—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 33; Pr. Cal. 
Acad, 1870, 75; B. Cal. 1870, 8&.—Stev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.— 
Merr,, ibid. 1872, 67.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 175 (mountains of Colo- 
rado, up to timber-line).—Coves, Key, 1372, 100. 
Hab.—Middle and Western Provinces, United States; East to Fort Laramie; South 
to Guatemala. Northern limit yet undefined, | ‘ 
a Digitized by: Microsoft® ,,.~ a 
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List of specimens. 


19202 | 23 | Wind River. .-..) 3 | May 29,1860 | I*. V. Hayden.| 5.25 | 9.50 | 3.00 
19203 | 75 | Wind River Mts.}....| Jane 6,1860 |..... ee Ba0 |) 825 | 2.75 
19234 |....) R. Buttes Platte. .|....| May 12,1860] G. H. Trook..| 5.75 | 9.25 | 3.25 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —&826, Laramie Peak; probably about the eastern 
limit of the species. 
Later Expeditions —60701, Fort Bridger; 62345-6, Wyoming. 


In most localities through its range, this species is as common as its 
Eastern representative, D. coronata, with which it corresponds precisely 
in habits. 

The only nest of this species that I have seen is in the Smithsonian, 
from Vancouver’s Island, where it was secured by Mr. Hepburn. It is 
built in the crotch formed by three forks of an oblique stem, and is ob- 
liquely conical in shape to vorrespond. The exterior is rather coarse 
fibrous strips of bark and weeds, variously intertwined; the main sub- 
stance is of fine grasses and mosses. mixed with large feathers and 
twine, and the interior is lined with an abundant deposit of horse-hair. 


i 


Y DENDR@CA BLACKBURNIA, (Gm.) Bay 


Blackburnian Warbler, 


Motacilla blackburnie, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1723,.977. 

Syivia blackburni@, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 527.—ViEIi., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 36, 
pl. 96.—Wirs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 64, pl. 23, f. 3.—Bp., Syn. lve, €0.—Nurr., 

Man. i, 1532, 379.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 208; v, 1839, 73; pls. 135, 399. 

Sylvicola blackburnice, JARD., ed. Wils. 1832.—Ricu., List, 1837.—Br., List, 183e, 22; Consp. 
1850, 307.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 57—AvD., B. Am. ii, 1241, 48, pl. 87.Hoy, Smiths. 
Rep. 1864, 438 (Missouri). 

Mniotilta blackburnie, GRay, G. of B. 

Ruimanphus blackburnie, Cab., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 19; J. f. O. 1860, 328 (Costa Rica).— 
Sci., P. Z. 8. 1255, 143 (Bogota); 1250, 150 (Veragua). 

Dendreeca blackburnice, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 274; Rev. 1685, 189.—Scxu., P. ZS. 1859, 363 

(Xalapa); 1860, 64 (Ecuador) ; Cat. 1382, -30.—ScCL. & SaALy., Ibis, i, 1809, 11 
(Guatemala) ; P. Z. 8. 1870, 720 (Merida). —Brrant, Pr. Bost. Soe. vir, 1809 
(Bahamas).-—Lawk., Aun. Lye. vii, 62 (Panama); ix, 1963, 94 (Costa Rica).— 
SuMicH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 (Orizaba, rare).—Mcliwn.. Pr. Ess. Inst. 
vi, 1866, 85 (migratory at Hamilton, C. W.).—ALLmEN, Pr. Iss. Inst. iv, 104, 62 
(chiefiy migratory, but some breed in Massackuse!ts).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
iii, 1872, 175 (Kansas and Utah).—Coves, Key, 1lbvz, 100; and of most late 
writers. 

Sylvia pares, Wus., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 114, pl. 44, f. 3.—Br., Syn. 1e28, &2.—Norrv,, i, 

392. ‘_Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1n34, 205, pl. 134. 

Sylvicola parus, Aub., Syn. 1539, 55. —Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 40, pl. 63.—IEa., Cat. B. 
Mass. 1855, 3.—Puan., Rep. B. Mass. 1039, 310.—LINsz., Cat. B. Conn., Am. 
Journ. Sci. xliv, 1843, 257.—Puty., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1206, 26. 

Mniotilta parus, Gray, Genera of Birds. 

Rhimamphus parus, Be., Cousp. i, 1850, 311. 

Sylvia lateralis, StePu., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 1817, 659. 

“(2) Motacilla chrysocephala ct incana,” GM., i, 1788, 971 and 976.—Also of Latuam and 
VIEILLO?. 

“(2) Sylvia melanorhoa,” ViKILL., Nouy. Dict. xi, 1817, 180; Ene. Met. ii, 1825, 444. 

Hab.— Eastern United States and British provinces. West to Kansas and Utah (Allen). 
Breeds from Massachusetts northward, and apparently in the mountains of the Middle ¢ $_ 
States. Winters in Mexico and Central Agienipt Scarcely West Indian (Bryant). 296- 

As is now well known, Wilson described the young of this species as 3¢3 ~ 
the “Hemlock Warbler, » 8, parus, in which he was followed by wany > 
writers. Audubon magnified the error by uniting with it the Bowe! 
Warbler of Wilson, which is the young of the Bay-breasted. Boua- 
parte did still worse, in putting the Hemlock Warbler” in a ditierent:: 
genus. bs oy F sae 
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60 DENDRECA STRIATA, BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 


This species, famed for its delicacy of coloring, is common along the 
Atlantic States during the migrations, in high, open woods, associated 
with virens, castanea, striata, and others. Not before quoted trom be- 
yond the mouth of the Missouri, its known range has lately been 
extended to Utah. Audubon speaks of its occurrence in Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and Labrador, and on the Magdeleine Islands, describ- 
ing a nest and eggs from the former locality. 


| wv DENDRGCA STRIATA, (Forst.) Bd. @-0-~ 


Black-poll Warbler. 


Muscicapa striata, Forst., Phil. Trans. ]xii, 1772, 383, 428. 

Motacilla striata, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 976. 

Sylvia striata, LaTH., Ind. Orn. 1i, 1790, 527.—VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 22, pls. 75, 

; 76.—WIs., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 40, pl. 30, f. 3; vi, 1812, 101, pl. 54, f. 3.—Netr., 
Man. i, 1832, 383.—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 201, pl. 133. 

Sylvicola striata, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 218.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1241, 28, pl. 78.— 
Woond., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 70.—Hoy, Smith. Rep. 1864, 433 (Missouri). 

Mniotilta striata, GRAY.—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 6 (Greenland). 

Rhimanphus striatus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 20. 

Dendreca striata, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 280; Rev. 1864, 192.—Covuss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 
220.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 161.—DaLL & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 278 
(Alaska).—Scn. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1870, 780 (Merida).—Covts, Key, 1872, 100, 
lig. 42, and pl. 2, figs. 15, 16.—Also of all local lists of Eastern United States. 

Dendreca pinus! Couxs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 220 (error), (Labrador.) 


Hab.—Eastern North America; North to Arctic Ocean; Northwest to Alaska; West 
to Nebraska. Greenland (REINH., Veddensk. Meddel. 1854, 73; Ibis, iii, 1861,6). Cuba 
(Cak., J. f. O. iii, 1855, 475; GUNDL., ibid. 1861, 326). Bahamas (BRyant, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
vii, 1859). Bogota (Scx., P. Z. 8. 1855, 143). (?) Chili (Confer D. atricapilla, Lanpz., 313-6 


Weigm. Arch. 18¢4, 56; ScL., P. Z. 8. 1867, 321). re 
Licutenant Warren’s Expedition —4644-£0, Nebraska. J4-6 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. é/) ~4 


Strongly marked as this species is in its complete dress, of either sex, as described in |, ¢ 
the Key, p. 100, there is difficulty in identifying the young bird in the fall, when it’ “," + 
bears an extraordinary resemblance to the young of the Bay-breasted Warbler. The .' - 
upper parts of the two are almost precisely alike, but there is, probably, always an ap- 4, 1°°¢ 
preciable difference below. Young striata has a clear pale yellowish wash, if any, on | «. * 
the white of the under parts, fading into pure white on the under tail-coverts at least, © J 
and usually has at least a few dusky streaks on the sides; while the tinge of the un- 3k c 
der parts of castanea is buffy or ochrey, especially observable on the belly, flanks and 
under tail-coverts, just where striata is the whitest, and it has no dusky streaks on the 
sides. ‘ 
In the extent of its migrations this species is surpassed by none of ita allies, and ~/~ , 
equalled by few, if any; its dispersion will prove more extensive than that of any other + “> 5 
Warbler, should the D. atricapilla be found identical, as it probably will. It 1s known es 
to breed beyond the United States, from Labrador to Fort Yukon, where its eggs were ;‘.,", 
procured by Mr. Kennicott. The southerumost breeding localities I have found quoted V * ° 
are the Umbagog Lakes, and Calais, Maine (Terrill and Boardman). It is very abun- tty 
dant throughout the Eastern United States during the migrations, but appears to leave 
the country altogether in the fall, wintering further south. Audubon’s quotation, 
“Columbia River,” requires confirmation, but will most probably be proved correct; * 
in that event the case will apparently correspond to that of D. coronata. & 


Two nests of this species, from Great Slave Lake and Fort Yukon, 
respectively, are entirely similar in material and structure. Both were 
taken in June, one with four, the other with five eggs. They are built 
of soft weedy material, bleached and gray, and withered almost to dis- 
integration, mixed with grasses, and lined with finer stems of the same. 
The eggs are finely sprinkled with brown and neutral tint, chiefly in a 
wreath about the larger half of the egg, and have also a few larger 
blackish spots and scrawls, very sharply marked. The size is 0.70 by 
0.52. Two nests without eggs, taken by Dr. Brewer at Grand Menan, 


are quite different in SEE nee MCoSOne. as well as heavier and 
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DENDRECA CASTANEA, BAY-BREASTED WARBLER. 61 


more compact. They are built chiefly of moss, mixed with small twigs, 
weedy and fibrous material, and rootlets; but are lined, like the others, 
entirely a grasses. 


DENDR@GCA CASTANEA, (Wils.) Bd. 


Bay-breasted Warbler. 


Sylvia castanea, WILS., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 97, pl. 14, f. 4.—Br., Syn. 1828, 80.—NuTT., 
Man. i, 1832, 382, —AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 358, pl. 69. 

Sylvicola castanca, Ricu., List, 1837, —Br., List, 1838, er Consp. i, 1850, 308.—AuD., Syn. 
1839, 53.—AUD, B. Am. ii, 1841, 34, pl. 80.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 
(Missouri). 

Mniotilta castanea, GRAY, Genera of Birds. 

Rhimanphus castaneus, Can., Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 19. 

Dendreca castanea, Bo., B. YN. A. 1858, 276; Rev. 1865, 189.—Scx. & Saty., Ibis, i, 1859, 
11 (Guatemala) ; Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1360, 193 (Darien). —LAWR. ., Aun. Lye. 
N. Y. 1861, 322 (Panama). —Mayn., Guide, 1870, 103.—Couns, Key, 1872, 101; 
and of most late writers. 

Sylvia autumnalis, Wits., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 65, pl. 23, f. 3—Nurt., Man. i, 1832, 390.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 449, pl. 88. 


Hab.—Eastern North America ; North to Hudson’s Bay; West to the Lower Missouri. 
Breeds from Northern New England northward. Winters in Central America. Mi- 
grant only in most parts of the United States. No Mexican nor West Indian quotations. 

The earlier authors left the history of this species very incomplete, 
having had, from some cause, little opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with it; nevertheless, it is a common bird of the Eastern United States. 
I observed it every season when collecting about Washington, D. C., 
and took a large number of specimens. It passes through the Middle 
States in May and returns in September, being found during the whole 
of these months, sometimes, particularly in the fall, in abundance. It 
may be looked for in any woods, where the other species of the genus 
stop to rest and feed during their journeys, and in orchards—the last a 
favorite resort of Warblers of various kinds in the spring when the ap- 
ple, pear, peach, and cherry-trees are in blossom, the birds doubtless 
being attracted by the different minute insects that infest our fruit trees. 
The breeding places of the Bay-breasted Warbler, not to mention its 
nest and eggs, were for a long while unknown; latterly the desired in- 
formation has been supplied. Mr. C. J. Maynard, a very good observer 
and collecter, has published a satisfactory account. He took two nests 
with eggs, June Sth, at Umbagog, where, he says, the species is the 
most abundant of the Sylvicolidew. Both were placed on the horizontal 
branch of a hemlock-tree, fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, and 
seemed large for the size of the bird, resembling those of the Purple 
Finch. They were built of fine, dead larch twigs, mixed in one instance 
with long tree-moss, in the other with a few grass-stems, and smoothly 
lined with black fibrous rootlets, some moss and rabbit’s hair. Exter- 
nal diameter five and one-half to six inches, internal two apd one-half 
to three; depth outside two and one-half to three, the cavity one and 
one-fourth to one and one-half; they differed in shape, the broader nest 
being the shallower one. One contained three eggs, the other two; the 
five ranged from 0.65 to 0.71 long, by 0.50 to 0.53 broad. The ground 
color was bluish-green, more or less thickly speckled with brown all 
over, the markings becoming confluent, or nearly so, at or arcund the 
larger end, where the brown was mixed with some lilac or umber 
markings. 
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:“ DENDRGECA PENNSYLVANICA, (Linn.) Bd. « 


—_ 


Chestnut-sided Warbler. 


Motacilla pennsylvanica, Lrxn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 333. 

Sylvia pennsylvanica, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 540. 

Dendreca pennsylvanica, Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 279; Rev. 1265, 191.—Scr. & Satrv., Ibis, 
1859, 21; 1860, 273 (Guatemala).—Sci., P. Z. 8. 1870, 836 (Honduras).—SALyv., 
P. Z. 8. 1887, 136 (Veragua).—Lawr., Aun. Lye. ix, 1868, 94 (Costa Rica); 1869, 
200 (Yucatan).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 161 (to mouth of Platte River).—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872 (Leavenworth, Kans.).—Coves, Key, 1872, 101, fig. 43; 
and of all Jate local writers of Eastern United States. 

Sylvia icterocephala, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 53e.—VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 31, 
pl. 90.—Wits., Am. Orn. i, 1408, 99, pl. 14, f. 5.—Aupb., Orn. Biog. i, 1832,.306, 
pl. 59.—Nvrtr., Man. i, 1832, 380. 

Sylvicola icterocephala, Atb., B. Am. ii, 1841, 35, pl. 81; and of other earlier writers.— 
Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 435 (Missouri). 

Dendreca icterocephala, Scu., P. Z. 8. 1859, 363, 373 (Xalapa; Oaxaca). 


40-' 


Hab.—Eastern United States; little if any beyond New England, where it breeds syy-_ 
abundantly. Apparently retires altogether from the United States in winter. Baha- ) ¢3_ 


mas (Bryant). Honduras (Sclater). Panama (Lawrence). 
Lieutenant Warren's Expedition —4670, mouth of Platte River. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


According to my experience, the Chestnut-sided Warbler is a very 
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common species of the Eastern United States, passing through in great 42°- 


numbers during the migrations, where it is found in orchards and open 
woods in company with several other species. It is rather southerly in 
distribution, apparently not passing much, if any, beyond the- United 
States, in the northern parts of which it breeds. It retires far south iu 
winter. The numerous nests in the Smithsonian collection agree in 
being placed in an upright crotch, generally of several steins, and are 
all more or less lengthened perpendicularly to fit such situations, with a 
rather narrow but deep cavity. The twigs preserved with.the nests are 
all small, and in one case the nest was only a vard from the ground. 
The exterior is a rather loosely woven mass of weedy, downy, and fibrous 
substances; the interior is more closely woven of fine grasses, with a 
tolerably firm and even brim. Sometimes there is horse hair lining, 
sometimes not. None of the nests contain more than four eggs; sev- 
eral only three; one is occupied alone by a Cow-bird’s. The shell is 
white; the markings are chiefly confined to the larger end, only rarely 
a few dots being sprinkled over the whole surface, and tbey form, or 
tend to form, in many cases, a wreath about the largeend. The wreath 
is sometimes close and heavy, consisting of confluent blotches, in other 
instances is a circle of separate fine dots. The warkings are of all 
shades, from light reddish to various darker browns, mixed with neutral 
tints. The size is about 0.68 by 0.50. 


oo 
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Rlack-and-yellow Warbler. 


Motacilla maculosa, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 984. 

Sylvia maculosa, Lati., Ind. Orn. ii, 1700, 535.—Vierir , Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1207, pl. 93.-— 
Aub., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 260; ii, 1854, 145; v, 1839, 455; pl. Su, le3.—Nerr, 
Man. i, 1882, 370. 

Sylvicola maculosa, Sw. & Ricu., FB. A. ii, 1831, 213, pl. 40.—Avp., B. Aum. ii, 1241, 65, 

5 pl. 95.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 43+ (Missonri). 


373 (Kalapa)— Set. be ree This, 1°59, 11 (Gaatemats).—Brvant, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. vii, 1859, p. =(Babamas).—GONbL., J. f O. 1851. 525 (Cuba).—Lawr. 
Ann. Lyc. N. H. NDigittag db wlianasoHes.. P. ZS. lesz, 19 (Mexico) — 
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Mayn.—Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871 (Umbagog, breeding).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 102, 
fig. 44; and of all late local writers of astern United States. 
Sylvia magnolia, Wits., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 63, pl. 23, f. 3. Q af 


Hab.—¥astern North America; in summer, New England to Hudson’s Bay; migratory, , 
through the States; in winter, beyond the United States, as above quoted. 
Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4643, mouth of Vermilion River. Be gc 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. ors 
Mr. C. J. Maynard has given us an excellent account of the nest and." 
eggs of this species. A nest, taken the second week in June, 1870, at '"" 
Umbagog, “was placed on the forked branch of a low spruce, about 2 ' 
three feet from the ground, on a rising piece of land, leading from azy ¢_ 
wood-path. The nest, which contained four eggs, was constructed of Re 
dry grass, spruce twigs, roots, ete., and was lined with fine black roots,” i ia 
the whole being a coarse structure tor so dainty looking a Warbler. 
The eggs were more spherical than any Warbler’s I have ever seen. 
The ground color is a creamy-white, blotched sparingly over with large 
spots of lilac and umber.” The dimensions of these eggs were: 0.62 by 
0.52, 0.61 by 0.52, 0.62 by 0.50, 0.63 by 0.52 (hundredths of the inch). 
Ancther nest, taken June 8, 1871, was on a low hemlock, about four feet 
from the ground. “Tt is composed outwardly of a few scattered dead 
twigs of larch, interwoven with stalks of weeds and dry grass. It 1s 
lined with black horse-hair; this dark lining formed a strange contrast 
with the faded appearance of the outer part. The whole structure is 
- very light and airy in appearance, strongly reminding one of the nest of 
D. pennsylvanica. Dimensions of the nest are: External diameter three 
inches, internal diameter two, external depth one and three-fourths, in- 
ternal depth one and one-fourth.” The four eggs in the nest measured 
0.65 by 0.50, 0.62 by 0.47, 0.64 by 0.46, 0.65 by 0.48. They were ashy- 
white, blotched and clouded with brown and lilac, chiefly around and 
about the larger end, and sparsely dotted with brown elsewhere ; ; they 
ditfered in the size and amount of the brown spottings. Two other 
nests are also described, which, with their ergs, were similar to the 
others in every essential respect. ; 
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Sylvia discolor, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 37, pl. 98.—Br., Syn. 1828, 83.—Nvrr., 
Man. i, 1882, “294” (by error for 394). —Avb., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 76, pl. 14.— 
LreMs., ” Aves Cube, 1850, 32, pl. 6, f. 2. 
Sylvicola discolor, JARD., ed. Wils., ’1832.Ricu., List, 1837.—Bp., List, 1858.—Avp., 
Syn. 1839. —AUD., B. Am. il, 1841, 68, pl. 07. —Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 159, 
Mniotilta Nercten, GRay, Genera of Birds. 
Rhimanphus discolor, CaB., J. f. O. iii, 1855, 474 (Cuba, winter). 
Dendreca discolor, Bb., B.N. A. 1858, 7290s Rev. 1865, 213.—Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soe. vii, 
1859 (Bahamas). —Nerwron, ‘This, i, 1859, 144 (St. Croix). —GUnbL., Jet OnTRol,- 4, 
326 (Cuba).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 64 (Massachusetts, usually rare). +4 - 
Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, O74 (north to Massachusetts, common).—Covsrs, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xii, 1868, 110 (South Carolina).—Couxs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 20 (coast 
of North Carolina, very numerous).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 103. —ALLEN, Bull. M. 
C. Z. ii, 1871, 268 (undoubtedly resident i in Floridiv in the whole year); iii, 1872, 
125 (Kansas, May, rather frequent). 
Sylvia minuta, WILS., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 87, pl. 25, f. 4. 


Hab.—Eastern United States, as far north as Massachusetts a to Kansas. Breeds 
throughout its range. Winters in Florida, and abundantly in most of the West 
Indian islands. No Mexican nor Central American re 

The pretty little Prairie Warbler was one of my earliest bird-acquaint- 
ances, and one I have always been fond of, ou this and other accounts. 


When we were sy alized By much "all the time we could find, or 
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“make,” in spite of the college dons, in our early home at Washington, 
Dr. Prentiss and I knew just where to look for it, and it did not take 
long to get a few of the delicate birds, in their season. We were gen- 
erally back in time for recitation, and even if that performance went 
lame in consequence, it did not seem much matter, comparatively. The 
inflection of the Prairie Warbler’s notes was a much more agreeable 
theme than that of a Greek verb, and I am still uncertain whether it 
was not quite as profitable. There was a little glade just by the college, 
bordering Rock Creek, closed in by high woods—a sloping, sandy field, 
run waste with scattered cedars—where we could be sure of finding the 
Warblers any day, from the 2Uth of April, for two or three weeks. Ten 
to one we would not see the little creatures at first; but presently, from 
the very nearest juniper, would come the well-known sounds. <A curi- 
ous song, if song it can be called—as much like a mouse complaining of 
the tooth ache as anything else I can liken it to—it is simply indescriba- 
ble. Then perhaps the quaint performer would dart out into the air, 
turn a somersault after a passing midge, get right side up, and into the 
shrubbery again in an instant; or if we kept still, with wide-open eyes, 
we would see him perched on a spray, settling firmly on his legs, with 
his beak straight up in the air, the throat swelling, and hear the curious 
music again. After that would come the inevitable tragedy—tor tragedy 
it is, and I cannot, after picking up warm bloody little birds for years, 
make anything else out of it. or learn to look on it with indifterence. 

1 did not see this bird in Kansas, where my friend Allen found it, nor, 
of course, further westward; but a few years afterward, when the ec- 
centric course of military migration stranded me on a sandbar on the 
North Carolina coast, there were the Prairie Warblers as plenty, as 
unmusical and interestivg, as ever. Excepting the ubiquitous Yellow- 
rumps, they were the only Warblers that showed bad taste enough to 
come voluntarily about Fort. Macon in any considerable numbers. But 
they appear to fancy rather barren, sandy places, very likely because 
they have grown fond of certain kinds of bugs, and if so, they must 
have been contented there. Arriving the latter part of April, they be- 
came very numerous in May, all through the juniper patches, clumps of 
live-oak, and scrubby “yupon” tracts, siuging at their best and catching 
insects in the air. I consider them very expert fly-catcbers, quite equal 
in this respect to most of their tribe; and my experience has been to 
show. that they are not so terrestrial as Audubon intimates. He says 
that “while on the ground, where it remains a good deal, it searches 
among the leaves slowly and carefully ;” but I never saw anything of 
the kind. But as he says, the bird’s ordinary flight is weak and vacil- 
lating, not often protracted further than from one bush to another; it 
appears to find coming down easier than going up was. I also agree 
with him that it goes singly—never in troops; but I have certainly seen 
many more at ouce than the three or four he allows to a thirty acre lot. 

As above intimated, the Prairie Warbler breeds along the Atlantic 
coast, but only a few about Washington, where I never discovered the 
nest; nor was I more fortunate in either of the Carolinas. Wilson, 
Nuttall, and Audubon, who described the nidification and the eggs as 
they believed them to be, give such entirely ditterent accounts, that, in 
the uncertainty, the following notice, which [ owe to my kind triend, Dr. 
Brewer, may be the more acceptable. Dr. Brewer corroborates Nuttall’s 
account, in the interesting article intended for bis forthcoming work: 

_ “Both Wilson and Audubon were evidently at fault in their descrip- 
tions of the nest and eggs. These do not correspond with more recent 


and positive observations. Its nest is never_pensile. Mr. Nuttall’s de- 
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scriptions, on the other hand, are made from his own observations, and 
are evidently correct. He describes a nest that came under his observ- 
ation, as scarcely distinguishable from that of the D. estiva. It was 
not pensile, but fixed in a forked branch, and formed of strips of the 
inner bark of the red-cedar, fibres of asclepias, and caterpillar’s silk, and 
thickly lined with the down of the Gnaphalium plantagineum. He 
describes the eggs as having a white ground, sharp at one end, and 
marked with spots of lilac-purple and of two shades of brown, more 
numerous at the larger end, where they formed a ring. He speaks of 
their note as slender, and noticed their arrival about the second week of 
May, leaving the middle of September. — 

“ At another time Mr. Nuttall was attracted by the slender, filing notes 
of this bird, resembling the suppressed syllables ’tsh’tsh-tsh’tshea, be- 
ginning low and gradually growing louder. With its mate it was busily 
engaged collecting flies and larvee among a clump of locust-trees in Mount 
Auburn. Their nest was near, and the female, without any precautions, 
went directly to it. Mr. Nuttall removed two eggs, which he afterward 
replaced. Each time, on his withdrawal, she returned to the nest, and 
resorted to no expedients to entice him away. 

“Several nests of this Warbler have been obtained by Mr. Welch in 
Lynn. One was built on a wild rose, only a few feet trom the ground. 
It is a snug, compact, and elaborately woven structure, having a height 
and a diameter of about two and one-half inches. The cavity is two 
inches wide and one and one-half deep. The materials of which the 
outer parts are woven are chiefly the soft inner bark of small shrubs, 
wningled with dry rose-leaves, bits of vegetable wood, woody fibres, de- 
cayed stems of plants, spiders’ webs, etc. The whole is bound together 
hke a web by cotton-like fibres of a vegetable origin. The upper rim of 
this nest is a marked feature, being a strongly interlaced weaving of 
vegetable roots and strips of bark. The lining of the nest is composed 
of fine vegetable fibres and a few horse-hairs. This nest, in its general 
mode of construction, resembles all that I have seen; only in others the 
materials vary—in some dead and decayed leaves, in others remains of 
old cocoons, and in others the pappus of composite plants being more 
prominent than the fine strips of bark. The nests are usually within 
tour feet of the ground. The eggs vary from three to five, and even six. 

“The late Dr. Gerhardt found this bird the most common Warbler in 
Northern Georgia. There its nests were similar in size, structure, and 
position, but differed more or less in the materials of which they were 
made. The nests were a trifle larger and the walls thinner, the cavities 
being correspondingly larger. The materials were more invariably fine 
strips of inner bark and flax-like vegetable fibres, aud were lined with 
the finest stems of plants, in one case with the feathers of the Great 
Horned Owl. In that neighborhood the eggs were deposited by the 15th 
of May. 

“In Massachusetts the Prairie Warbler invariably selects wild pasture- 
land, often not far from villages, and always open or very thinly wooded. 
In Georgia their nests were built in almost every kind of bush or low 
tree, or on the lower limbs of post-oaks, at the height of from four to 
seven feet. Eggs were found once as early as the 2d of May, and once 
as late as the 10th of June. They arrived there by the 10th of April, 
and seemed to prefer hillsides, but were found in almost any open 
locality. 

“In Southern Illinois, Mr. Ridgway cites this species as a rather rare 
bird among the oak barrens where it breeds. He also met with it in 
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orchards in the wooded portions, in April, during the northward migra- 
tion of the Sylvicolide. 

“The eggs are of an oval shape, pointed at one end, and measure 0.68 
by 0.48 of an inch. They have a white ground, marked with spots of 
lilac and purple, and two shades of umber-brown.” 


DENDR@CA DOMINICA, (Linn.) Ba. 


Yellow-throated Warbler, 


Motacilla dominica, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 334. 

Dendreca dominica, Bp., Rev. 1865, 209 (Colima, &c.).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. ix, 1869, 200 
(Yucatan).—Scumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 (Orizaba, Aug.).—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 268 (Florida, in winter).—Covugs, Key, 1872, 103.—ScorTtT, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872 (West Virginia).—Mayn., B. Fla. 1872, 60. 

Motacilla superciliosa, Bopp., P]. Eul. 686, f. 1, 

Mniotilta superciliosa, GRAY, Genera of Birds. 

Dendraca superciliosa, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 229.—Ser., P. Z. 8. 1859, 363 (Xalapa); 1859, 
373 (Oaxaca); 1861, p. — (Jamaica); 1863, 368 (Mexico); Cat. 1862, 33.—ScL. 
& Saxyv., Ibis, iii, 1860, 274 (Guatemala).—WHEAaT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 
94 (quite common).—Cocrs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 403 (Washington, 
D. C., accidental; spec. in 1842).—GunDL., J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba, common).— 
Marcu, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1363, 293 (Jamaica, June).—Covues, Pr. Bust. Soc. xii, 
1868, 109 (South Carolina, common).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 42 (straggler).— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5 (Neosho Falls, in June). 

Motacilla flavicollis, Go., Syst. Nat. i, 1723, 959. 

Sylvia flaricollis, Lary., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 518.—Wits., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 64, pl. 12, f. 6. 

Motacitla pensilis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1782, 960. 

Sylvia peusilis, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 179U, 520.—ViErLx., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 11, pl. 
72.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 79.—Netr., i, 1832, 374.—Aup., Orn. Biog., i, 1831, 434, pl. 25. 

Sylvicola pensilis, Ricu., Rep. Br. Assoc., 1237.—Br., List, 1838; Consp. i, 1850, 307.— 
AUD., Syn. 1839, 53.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1241, 32, pl. 79.—Gosse, B. Jain. 1347, 156. 

Rhimanphus pensilis, Cas., J. f. O. iii, 1855, 474 (Cuba).—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1856, 91 (Cordova). 

Hab.—Eastern United States, north to Maryland; to New Jersey (dudubon); to 

Pennsylvania (Turnbull); to New York (Dekay); to Connecticut (Linsley). Ohio, Ili- 

nois, and Kansas. Cuba. Jamaica. St. Domingo (Sallé, P. Z. S. 1857, 231). Mexico, 

on west coast to Colima. Guatemala. Winters trom Florida southward. (A var. albi- 

lora is described from the Mississippi Valley by Mr. Ridgway, Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 606.) 


This is essentially a Southern species, which I have not been able to 
trace further north than Washington, D.C. Audubon, however, gives 
it to New Jersey; and Turnbull, in his admirable List, notes it as a 
stiaggler to the lower counties of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
Rey. Mr. Linsley included it among the birds of Connecticut, but ap- 
parently upon information at second hand; and its occurrence in New 
England is very questionable. (See Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 270.) 
Mr. Lawrence omits it from his New York list. In Ohio, Mr. J. M. 
Wheaton states that it was common one season: ‘It seems,” he adds, 
“‘quite partial to the vicinity of running water, and is usually seen ou 
trees and fences near rivers. In its habits it approaches the Titmice 
and Creepers, frequently hanging and walking, head downward, on fence 
rails.” I have noted similar habits of the,species in South Carolina. 
Prof. Snow’s reference is particularly interesting, indicating that the 
bird breeds in Kansas. It would also appear, trom various accounts, 
to breed in the West Indies. It has not, to my knowledge, been ob- 
‘served to winter anywhere in the United States, excepting in Florida. 

Since the foregoing paragraph was prepared, Mr. W. D. Scott has 
printed an interesting note respecting the occurrence and probable 
breeding of the species in Kanawha County, West Virginia. Two iudi- 
viduals, male and female, were taken in July. 

Qne of the most remarkable nests I ever saw, was built by a Yellow- 


throated Warbler at Wilmington, North Carolina, where it was secured 
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and forwarded to the Smithsonian ky Mr. Norwood Giles. It is built in 
a large mass of Spanish moss (Zillandsia usneoides), and composed 
chiefly of that material. A part of the mass which hung from an oak 
bough, two feet downward and a foot across, was caught up and closely 
woven together with a little fibrous substance and much plant-down, to 
form a swinging bed for the nest, with a lateral entrance which will ad- 
mit the hand. Inside is the nest proper, of the usual dimensions, very 
neatly wrought of the moss, with a smooth, even border, and lined with 
plant-down and a few fine grasses. The eggs of this nest were of the 
usual form, measuring 0.70 by 0.52, white, with a wreath of sepia-brown, 
blackish and lilac spots around the larger end. 

My acquaintance with the species is limited to observing it on a few 
oceasions in and around the city of Columbia, South Carolina. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Maynard, the Yellow-threats “are found throughout the en- 
tire extent of Florida, where they are resident, though the majority leave 
in May with other Warblers, and return early in November; they fre- 
quent piney woods and hummocks, associating with Titmice, Nuthatches, 
etc. I have shot this species on the banks of the St. John’s, where it 
was searching for insects in the low trees in the numerous swamps there ; 
and again I have seen them on the topmost boughs of the high trees in 
the trackless piney woods. They are very slow of movement for Warb- 
lers, and have many of the habits of the Black-and-white Creeper, 
clinging to the limbs and running up and down the tree-trunks, after 
the manner of that species. I have even seen one climbing about the 
roof of abouse. They are very unsuspicious, and may be found almost 
any day in autumn and early winter on the live and water oaks which 
grow in the streets of Jacksonville. The songs of this bird are simple, 
and resemble the trills of the Pine Warbler—or, perhaps, the continuous 
lisping chirp of the Black-and-white Creeper sounds more nearly like it. 
I think the species must breed in Florida, as I have seen specimens 
taken in the State in June.” 

Tam favored with the following communication from Mr. J. M. Wheaton, 
of Columbus, Ohio, under date of May 1, 1873, respecting the appear- 
ance of this species in Ohio: “It is one of the earliest and most con- 
stant of our Warblers. I saw the first one this year on the 21st of April. 
That night we had frost, with snow for three successive days afterward. 
On the 25th I saw three, on the 26th one (in the city), on the 27th three, 
and on the 28th five or six, two of which I shot. No other Warbler 
made its appearance until the 30th, when the Summer Yellowbird ar- 
rived. The Yellow-throat prefers the trees along the banks of streams. 
The two specimens which I secured agree with your description (‘Key,’ 
p. 103), except that the back is not streaked, and each feather is obso- 
letely margined with ashy.” These specimens were evidently not quite 
in perfect plumage. 
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Yellow Red-poil Warbler. 


Motacilla palmarum, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 951. 

Sylvia palmarum, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 544.—VirIxx., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1207, 21, pl. 
73.—Br., Am. Orn. ii, at 10, f. 2.—Br., Syn. 1828, 83.—D’Orzia., La Sagra’s 
Cuba, Ois. 1840, 61, pl. 8 

Sylvicola palmarum, SaLLy, P.Z.8. 1857, 231 (St. Domingo). 

Dendraca ‘palmarwm, Bp., BON. A. 1858, 288; Rev. 1865, 207,.—Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
viii, 1859 (Bahamas). —GUNDL., J. £0. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Scr.., P. Z. 8. 1861, 
val (Jamaica). —CovuES & Pre NT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 403 (Wu ishington, D. C., 
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some perhaps breeding).—Coves, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1268, 109 (South Carolina, 
wintering).—ALLEN, Bull. M.. Z. ii, 1871, 268 (Florida, wintering).—Mayn., 
B. Fla. 1872, 52; Guide, 1870, 104.—Cours, Key, 1872, 104. 
Sylvia petechia, Wi1xs., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 19, pl. 28, f. 4 (not of early authors, which re- 
fers to species like wstiva).—NUTT., i, 1832, 364.—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 259, 
360, pls. 163, 164. 
Sylvicola petechia, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 215, pl. 41.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 58.—Aup., 
B. Am. ii, 1241, 55, pl. 90.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1464, 437 (Missouri ).—Trirpg, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1872, 114 (Wisconsin). 
“Selurus petechia, MCCUL., Bost. Journ. N. H. iv, 406.” 
Sylvicola ruficapilla, Br., List, 1838; Consp. i, 1850, 307. (Not Motacilla r., GM.) plegone 
Rhimanphus ruficapillus, CaB., J. f. O. iii, 1855, 473 (Cuba). a pane 
Hab.—Eastern North America to the Lower Missouri. North to Labrador, Hudson’s 703 - 
Bay, and Fort Simpson. No record of breeding in the United States south of Maine. ) &2~- 
Winters in the Southern States, from the Carolinas to Texas; Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, EP ee 
and St. Domingo. No Mexican or Central American quotations. 2) 
The Palm Warbler is an extremely abundant bird in the Southern - 
States in winter, and equally common in the rest of the United States. — 
during the migrations, but has not been observed to breed south of the Pe le 
British possessions, excepting in Maine, where, according to Mr. Board-.,, ; 
man, it occasionally nests near Calais. It passes rapidly through the / 
Middle and Western States very early in the spring, sometimes reaching 
the Connecticut Valley before the snow is gone, and returns more leis- 
urely in autumn, lingering late by the way. It is found in New England 
through October, and has even been seen in Massachusetts in Novem- 
ber. Its habits are somewhat peculiar, some of them, such as the con- 
tinual jetting of the tail and fondness for the ground, recalling the 
Seiurt rather than a bird of its own genus. Unlike most Warblers, it 
is rarely, if ever, found in high thick woods, being partial to coppices, 
hedge-rows, straggling shrubbery, and especially old waste fieids, where 
it delights to ramble and flutter in company with Yellow-rumps and va- 
rious kinds of Sparrows. It keeps much on the ground, running among 
the weeds and stubble, and even on the open dust of the wayside, with 
a peculiar tremulousness, something like that of the Titlark. Its song, 
if it have one, I have never heard; its only note, with us, is a slight 
“tsip,” indistinguishable from that of several of its allies. This is cor- 
roborated by Dr. Brewer, as I learn from an early proof-sheet of his 
work. He says: “They have no other song than a few simple and fee- 
ble notes, so thin and weak that they might almost be mistaken for the 
sounds made by the common grasshopper.” I am entirely ignorant of 
the nidification, which is described by Dr. Brewer as follows: 
“The Red-Poll usually selects for the site of its nest the edge of a 
swampy thicket, more or less open, placing it invariably upon the ground. 
They are usually not large, about three and a half inches in diameter and 
two and a half in depth, the diameter and depth of the cavity averaging 
each only half an inch less. The walls are compactly and elaborately 
constructed of an interweaving of various fine materials, chiefly fine dry 
grasses, slender strips of bark, stems of the smaller plants, bypnum and 
other mosses. Within, the nest is warmly and softly lined with down 
and feathers. 
“Mr. Kennicott met with a nest of this bird at Fort Resolution, June 
18. It was on the ground, on a kummock, at the foot of a small spruce, 
in aswamp. When found it contained five young birds. 
“Their eggs are of a rounded-oval shape, and measure 0.70 of an inch 
in length by 0.55 in breadth. Their ground-color is a yellowish or creamy- 
white, and their blotches, chiefly about the larger end, are of a blending 
of purple, lilac, and reddish-brown.” 
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-) DENDRGZCA PINUS, (Wils.) Ba. ° 


Pine-creeping Warbler. 


Sylvia pinus, Wrs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 25, pl. 19, fig. 4.--Br., Syn. 1828, 81.—Netr., 
Man. i, 1832, 387.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 232, pl. 111. 
Thryothorus pinus, STEPH., Shaw’s G. Z. xiv, 194. 
Sylvicola pinus, Janv.; Ricu. & Br., Lists.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 54.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1211, 
37, pl. 82.—Woopt.., Sitgr. Rep. 18538, 70 (Texas).—Tnripper, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 
1871, 114 (queries it from Minnesota). 
Rhimamphus pinus, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 311. 
Dendreca pinus, Bv., B. N. A. 1858, 277; Rev. 1265, 190 (not of Cours, Phila. Acad. 1861, 
220, which = striata !).—Cours & Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 407 (Washington, 
D. C., breeding, but not wintering).—McI.wr., Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1866, 86 (Ham- 
ilton, C. W.).—Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 186%, 272 (New England, breeding, not 
wintering).—Covrs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1863, 109 (South Carolina, resident).— 
TuRNB., B. IE. Pa. 1869, 18 (migratory).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 268 
(Florida, resident).—Mayn., Guide, 1570, 103 (Massachusetts, migratory, a few _ i 
breeding); B. Fla. 1872, 49.—Covurs, Key, 1872, 104. a ged 
Sylvia vigorsti, AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 153, 30. Pree a 
Vireo vigorsii, NUTT., Man. i, 1832, 318. Bid 
SHE. 
Hab.—Eastern United States to the Lower Missouri. North to Canada and News, , 
Brunswick, but not to Labrador. Bermuda (Jones, Nat. in Berm. 1859, 59; only extra-“~ °° 7 
limital record). Breeds throughout its United States range; resident from the Caroli-2 ~ ? 
nas southward. : 
Like the Palm Warbler, with which it is often found associated, the3s & -c 
Pine-creeping is a migrant betimes in the spring, and a loiterer in the; ° , 
fall. The range, as well as the movement of the two species, 1s some-. | ~ 
what coincident, but that of the present bird is more restricted, not ex- 
tending into the West Indies, nor reaching so far north. The quotation: - 
“Labrador” originated in an error of mine some years since. Ona re-: - 
examination lately of the specimen I thought was pinus, I find that itis * . 
a newly-fledged Black-poll Warbler, in the spotted plumage common to$24 ~ G 
very young birds of many species of Warblers and Thrushes, corre-( ¢ / 
sponding to the equally early and transient streaked stage of many d 
Sparrows. The earliness of the vernal movement is attested by thee?) > 
bird’s presence in New England by the end of March, sometimes when. ,. > 
the ground is still covered with snow. Audubon affirms that it winters « 
in the Middle States, but I think the alleged fact has not been since con- ** ' 
firmed. Dr. Turnbull does not so state; aud for my own part I couldgz2z 4 
never detect the species in Maryland or Virginia between October and§z¢- 8 
March. I found it, however, at all seasons in South Carolina, where it§3 7 
is extremely abundant, and one of the very few species breeding there.sy 6~ 6 
It nests there remarkably early for a Warbler, the first broods being 
abroad by the second week in April. The northward migration of that 
portion of the great body of birds that winter in the Southern States 
begins in March, about the time that those not intending to move off set 
about mating and nesting. The return movement is delayed in its com- 
pletion until November by the stragglers. 
The nest is built of a variety of sott vegetable substances, plaut-down, 
&e., usually mixed with fine rootlets, and often with hair or feathers, 
and set on a foundation of coarse fibrous and weedy material. It mea- 
sures about three inches across by two deep, and generally presents a 
pretty firm brim of circularly disposed fibres. It is placed on trees. 
The eggs are commonly four in number, about 0.70 by 0.50, of the usual 
shape, white, speckled and spotted with different shades of brown, 
usually tending to wreathe around the larger end, sometimes generally 
distributed. 
AS its name implies, the Pine-creeping Warbler is partial to coniferous 


woods, but by no means confined to such forests; in fact I have observed 
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70 SEIURUS AUROCAPILLUS, GOLDEN-CROWNED THRUSH. 


it in almost every situation in which any Warbler could be expected. 
Mr. Allen has accurately indicated the variability of its resorts: “ During 
the last weeks of April and the early part of May, they frequent open 
fields, obtaining much of their food from the ground, associating with 
D. palmarum, and at this time closely resembling it in habits. A little 
later they retire to the pine forests, where they almost exclusively re- 
main during summer, keeping mostly in the tops of the taller trees. 
During a few weeks, about October Ist, they again come about the or- 
chards and fields.” This note refers to Massachusetts. In Florida, where 
the same writer found it abundant in winter, he states that it is much 
on the ground at that season, and that it comes into full song in Febru- 
ary, from which latter circumstance we may conclude it is then pairing. 
The song is rather weak and monotonous—a chirring trill, insuscepti- 
ble of adequate translation into words; and during most of the year 
only a slight chirp is heard. The bird is of a sociable if not gregarious 
nature, usually going in straggling companies of its own kind, and often 
mixing with Titmice, Kinglets, and Nuthatches, the whole throng gaily 
and amicably flitting through the shady woods, scrambling incessantly 
on and all around the branches of the trees in eager, restless quest of 
their minute insect food. 
74 
a4 SEIURUS AUROCAPILLUS, (Linn.) Sw. .* 


Golden-crowned Thrash; Orange-crowned Accentor. 


Motacilla aurocapilla, Lrxn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 334.—Ga1, op. cit. 1788, 982. 

Turdus aurocapillus, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 328.—Wixs., Am. Orn. iii, 1810, 88, pl. 14, 
f. 2.—Nerr., Man. i, 1832, 355.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 253, pl. 143. 

Sylvia aurocapilla, Be., Journ. Phila. Acad. iv, 1826, 35; Syn. 1823, 77. 

Seiurus aurocapillus, Sw., Zool. Journ. iii, 1827, 171.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 227.— 
D’OrpiG., La Sagra’s Cuba, 1840, 55.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 35, pl. 148.—Bp., B. N. 
A. 1858, 260; Rev. 1565, 214.—Moorg, P. Z. 8. 1859, 55 (Honduras).—MAxia., 
J. f. O. 1858, 177.—JoneEs, Berm. 27.—Hayp., Rep. 1262, 160.—Hovy, Smiths. 
Rep. 1564, 437 (Missouri).—Scumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 (Orizaba, &c.).— 
Lawere., Ann. Lyc. ix, 1°68, 94 (Costa Rica); 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Dart & 
Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 268 (Alaska, breeding).—Sc ., P. Z. 5. 1856, 293 
(Cordova).—SaLL&, ibid. 1857, 231 (St. Domingo).—_NEW?ton, Ibis, i, 1°42 (Santa 
Cruz).—Cab., J. f. O. iii, 471 (Cuba).—Gossr, B. Jam.752.—Sci., P. Z. 8. 1861; 
70.—CaB., J. f. O. 1861, 20 (Costa Rica).—Saty., P. Z. 8. 1270, 184 (Chiriqui).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1271, 269 (Florida, wintering).—ALLEN, op. cit. iii, 1872, 
125 (Eastern Kansas, May).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 105, fig. 45; and of all late 
United States writers. 

Accentor aurocapillus, Ricw., List, 1837. 

Enicocichla aurocapilla, Gray. 

Henicocichla anrocapilla, Cav.—GUnp1., J. f O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Sct., Cat. 1862, 25; 
P. Z. 8. 1870, ~36 (Honduras). 

Jurdus coronatus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 8, pl. 64. 

Hab.—Eastern Province North America; west to Platte and Yellowstone, and thence 
to Alaska. Winters sparingly in Florida and along Gulf coast, but the greater number 
enter the West Indies, Mexico, and Central Ameyica (numerous quotations). Mazatlan. 
Breeds almost throughout its North American range. 

Licutenant Warren’s Expedition —4714, 4717, mouth of Platte River; 4715, Bald Island; 
4716, James River; 4718-29, Vermilion River; 5257, Medicine River. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Chiefly characteristic of the Eastern Province. Audubon’s Columbia 
River reference has never been confirmed, but is by no means improba- 
bly correct, since we have the bird trom Denver, Colorado, from near 
the Yellowstone, and in Alaska. The extralimital quotations are both 
numerous and diversified, showing how generally dispersed the species 
is at that season, and how far south it proceeds. It is one of our most 
abundant woodland birds in summer, noted for its loud, monotonous 
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notes, for its habit of rambling and scratching on the ground, among 
fallen leaves, like a Towhee, and for its curious arched-over nest. Upon 
its arrival in the Middle States, about the second-week in April, it is 
shy and sitent for a week or two, as if getting accustomed to its new 
resorts; when, grown bolder, it no longer courts concealment, but 
mounts the lower boughs of the trees in the open woodland, and its loud 
harsh notes fill the air. There is nothing of the half-aquatic nature of 
its relatives in this bird; it prefers dry woods, especially where there is 
a thick undergrowth. Its nest is placed on the ground, usually among 
dead leaves, on an inclined surface, and though usually arched over, with 
a lateral opening, is often of simpler construction. It is built of leaves, 
moss, and dried grasses; the eggs are four or five in number, white, 
speckled with reddish-brown. Probably more than one brood is reared 
each season; the young, almost from the first, are quite like the parents, 
excepting that the orange-brown is not so bright. The species is very 
constant in size and coloring. 


2 4 SBIURUS NOVEBORACENSIS, (Gm.) Nutt. -- 


Water Thrush. 


Motacilla noveboracensis, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 958. 
Sylvia noveboracensis, LATH., ind. Orn. ii, 1790, "518. —VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 26, 
pl. 82.—Bp., Syn. 1828, hs 
Turdus (Seiurus) novebor acensis, NUTT., Man i, 1832, 353. 
Seiurus eee acensis, Bp., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838.—Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 306.— 
AuD., Syn. 1839, "93.—AUD., B. Am. iii, 37 (in part; confounds it With ‘8. ludo- Yo 


vicianus). —Bp., B. N. A. 1838, 261; Rev. 1865, 215.—Dart & Bann, Tr. Chic. | ° 


Acad. i, 1869.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, ”160.—Coor., Am. Nat. iii, 1862, 22 (Hell - 
Gate).—SUMICH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 (Orizaba). —LAwn., ‘Ann. Lye. ~ 

1863, 94 (Costa Rica); 1869, 200 (Yucatan ).—Couss, Key, 1872, 106, pl. 2, figs. ~ 

9, 10, 11; and of late United States writers. 

Henicocichla noveboracensis, CaB., Schomb. Guiana, iii, 1848, 666; Mus. Hein. 1851, 165 

J. f. O. 1860, 324.—Sct., Cat. 1861, 25. —GUNDL., J.f.0, 1861, 326.—Scx. & SALY., 

P. ZL. s. 1869, 251 (Venezuela). —Scu., P. 4, 1870, 836 (Honduras). Cowal, 
Enicocichla noveboracensis, Gray, Genera of Birds. al 
Turdus aquaticus, Wits., Am. Oru. ii, 1811, 66, pl. 23, f. 5.—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, oc 

284, pl. 433. 


Seiurus aquaticus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 229, pl. 43. we 


Sylvia anthoides, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. aH. N. 1817, 208. 

Seiurus tenuirostris, Sw., ” Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 369. “Gann, Pr. Phila. Acad. i, 1843, 261. 
Seiurus sulfurascens, DOruic., La Sagra’s Cuba, Ois. 1840, 97, pl. 6. 

Seiurus gossii, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 308. 

“(2) dnthus Uherminieri, Lxss., Rev. Zool. 1839, 101.” 


Hab.—Eastern North America, straggling westward along the United States Bound- 
ary to Montana (Cooper) and Washington Territory. Alaska. Arizona. Mexico. West 
Indies. Centra] America. Northern South America. : 

Lieutenant Warren s Expedition.—4721, 4818, mouth of Vermilion River. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Formerly supposed to belong to the Eastern Province, this bird has 
later been shown to inhabit so many other portions of North America, 
that it may fairly be inferred that it occurs also in the remaining locali- 
ties whence, simply through lack of observations, it has not been re- 
corded. I inspected, when working up the birds of the Northwest 
Boundary Survey, some of the first western specimens, taken in Wash- 
ington Territory. Mr. Dall has shown its occurrence in Alaska, and 
others throughout British America, quite to the Arctic Ocean. Dr. 
Cooper found itvin Idaho. The extralimital quotations are numerous 
and almost universal. It is a very abundant species in the Eastern 
United States, and has a very extensive breeding range. It winters in 
Florida and along the Gulf coast, as well as much further south. 
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Several nests with eggs are in the Smithsonian, from various arctic 
localities, as Fort Yukon and La Pierre House. They appear to have 
been built on the ground, and are composed chiefly of moss, compactly 
matted and mixed with little sticks and straws—in one instance with a 
large amount of disintegrating fibrous material, circularly woven. The 
eggs, four or five in number, measure from 0.75 by 0.58 to 0.82 by 0.60; 
they are pure white, probably with a rosy blush when fresh, speckled 
all over, but most thickly at and around the larger end, with various 
shades of reddish and darker brown, with lilac or lavender. In some 
the markings are all in fine dots; in others they constitute larger spots, 
often confluent in a wreath. The nests are about four inches across 
by two-thirds as much in depth. 


SEIURUS LUDOVICIANUS, (Aud.) Bd. 


Large-billed Water Thrash. 


(?) Turdus motacilla, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 9, pl. 65 (almost certainly). 

Seiurus motacilla, Br., Consp. Av., i, 1850, 306 (quotes VIEILL. and queries AUD.). 

Henicocichla motacilla, CaB., J. f. O. 1857, 240 (Cuba).—GUNDL., ibid. 1861, 326. 

Turdus ludovicianus, AuD., O. B. i, 1832, 99, pl. 19. (In Syn., unites it with noveboracensis.) 

Seiurus ludoricianus, Bp., List, 1838.—Bv., B. N. A. 1858, 262, pl. 80, fig. 2.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 
1859, 363 (Xalapa); 1859, 373 (Oaxaca); 1361, 70 (Jamaica).—ScL. & SaLv., 
Ibis, ii, 1860, 273 (Guatemala).—Bp., Rev. 1864, 217 (Colima, &c.)—Cours & 
PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 407 (Washington, common April and May).—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. viii, 1866, 284 (New York); ix, 1268, 94 (Costa Rica).—Satv., P. Z. 
S. 1870, 18].—Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1263, 271 (probably in Southern New 
England).—CoveEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1863, 110 (South Carolina).—ALLEN, Am. 
Nat. iii, 1869, 577 (Massachusetts, two instances).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 17 
(‘not rare”).—Snow, B. Kans.—Scort, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872 (West Virginia).— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 108, pl. 2, fig. &). 

Henicocichla ludoviciana, Scu., Cat. 1862, 25 (Orizaba). 

Henicocichla major, Cas., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 16 (Xalapa). 


Hab.—Eastern United States. North to Massachusetts (dllen) and Michigan (Baird). 
West to Kansas (Snow) and the Wachita River (Clark). Cuba and Jamaica. Various 
Mexican localities. Guatemala. 

I still endorse the specific validity of this bird, having seen no specimens I could not 
at once distinguish from noreboracensis. Mr. Allen seems to incline to the contrary view. 
Audubon, plate 19 of the folio edition, represents it unmistakably, and his letter-press 
seems to be based chiefly upon it, but in the Synopsis, and in the octavo reprint, he 
uuites the synonymy, description and biography of the two species. Vicillot’s figure 
and description point here so unmistakably, that it may be found necessary to call the 
species Seiurus motacilla. 


For the appearance of this species in the present connection, we have 
the authority of Prof. Snow, who found it in Kansas, and marks it in 
his list as breeding there. Dr. Cooper obtained a specimen in Missouri. 
I have myself only met with it in the District of Columbia, where, with 
Dr. Prentiss, I found it to be not at alluncommon. We gave the follow- 
ing note: ‘From the 20th of April to the 10th of May, it may always 
be obtained, by an acute collector, in the dense laurel brakes which 
border the banks of, and fill the ravines leading into, Rock Creek and 
Piney Branch. We think we have seen it in June, which would prove 
it to breed here, as is, indeed, very probable. We have not detected it 
in the fall. It is usually very shy, darting at once into the most impen- 
etrable brakes, but we have sometimes seen it quite the reverse, and 
have shot a pair, one after the other, as they sat in full view before us, 
unconcernedly wagging their tails. We have nearly always found it in 
pairs, even as early as April 20th. Its note is a sparrow-like chirp, like 
that made by striking two pebbles together, but it has also a loud, most 
beautiful and melodious.song, the singularity of which first drew our 
attention to it.” 
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Iam informed by a letter from Mr. Maynard, that the species has been 
found in great abundance in West Virginia. This was before publica- 
tion of the fact by Mr. W. D. Scott, who found it abundant in Kanawha 
County, “in damp places generally, mainly along the edges of the river.” 

My anticipation of its oceurrence in Massachusetts has since been un- 
questiouably confirmed by Mr. Allen, who mentions two instances of its 
capture ‘in tuat State. 

The Large-billed Water Thrush has been found breeding on the Wa- 
chita River, where the nest and eggs were secured by Mr. J. H. Clark, 
and at the Kiowa Agency, where Dr. Palmer also procured them, The 
one of these two nests in the best condition was built upon a layer of 
leaves, apparently upon the ground, composed otherwise entirely of root- 
lets and fine grasses. The other contained five eggs; they are more 
globular than any of those of S. noveboracensis | have seen, but not oth. 
erwise different; and other sets would probabiy not be distinguishable. 
The roundest one of them measures only 0.69 by 0.59. 


OPORORNIS FORMOSUS, (Wils.) Bd. 


Kentucky Warbler. 


Sylvia formosa, Wits., Am. Orn. iil, 1211, 85, pl. 25, f. 3.—Br., Obs. Wils. 125.—Bp., Syn. 
1828, 34. —NUIr., Man. i, 1832, 399. Aub. Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 196, pl. 3x. 
Sylvicola formosa, JARD., "ed. Wils. 1832. —RIcu., List, 1837. —Br., List, 1338. —MAXIM., 
J. f. O. vi, 1858, 113. ° 
itodlncies formosus, AUD., Syn. 1839, 50.—Avp., B. Am. ii, 1841, 19, pl. 74.—Bp., Consp. 
i, 1850, 315. LEMB., Aves Cubie, 1850, 37, —GUNDI., J. £°0. 1861, 326 (Cuba). 
Sylvania For mosa, WOODH., Sitar. Rep. 1853, 70 (Texas and Indian Territory). 
Oporornis formosus, BD., BW. A. 1858, 247; Rev. 1864, 218.—Sci. & SALyv., Ibis, i, 1859, 
10 (Guatemala). —Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii, 62 (Panama).—SCct., PZ. 1862, 
19 (Playa Vicente, Mex.).—Scu., Cat. 1882, 28.—WueEaT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 
1860, No. 69.—Covurs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 406 (Washington, D.C., 
breeding).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 1866, 284 (New York); ix, 1803, 94 
(Costa Rica).—Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 269.—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 
1868, 110 (South Carolina, migratory).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 16 (in sum- 
mer).—Cougs, A. N. v, 1871, 197 (Kansas).—Ripew., ibid. 1272, 431 (Hlinois).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 125, 175 (Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 5.—Scorr, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872 (breeding in West Virginia).—Couns, Key, 1272, 105, fig. 46. 
Trichas (Sylvicola) formosa, Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 (Missouri). 
“ (2?) Sylvia wquinoctialis, VIEILL., O. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 26, pl. 81 (Pennsylvania; nec Gm.).” 
Hab.—Eastern United States. North to the Connecticut Valley. West to Kansas 
-and the Indian Territory. Missouri (Hoy). South to Guatemala and Panama. Cuba, 
Breeds in most of its United States range. Winters extralimital. 


This beautifal species is perhaps more abundant in the Mississippi 
Valley than elsewhere, and ascends the Missouri to Leavenworth at least, 
if not further. I observed it near Fort Riley, in Kausas, in May, and 
Allen found it breeding at the same season, the nest being nearly com- 
pleted by the middle of the month. According to Dr. Woodhouse, it is 
“common in Texas and the Indian Territory, frequenting the borders of 
streams whose banks are covered with low bushes, procuring its insect 
prey,” which Audubon remarks consists largely of spiders, as that of 
O. agilis also does. Its unusual abundance in Southern MMlinois is at- 
tested by Mr. Ridgway.  Tarlier accounts—ev en those down to the date 
of Baird’s Revi aryland, but since 
then the species has ‘been faced to the borders of New England. I 
have several specimens, shot about Washington, D. C., where I ocea- 
sionally observed the bird, always in the low shrubbery to which it is so 
evidently partial, and generally in places near water. Its song I have 
never heard, the only note with which it ever saluted me being the or- 
dinary chirp. I am not aware that the species has been traced up the 
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74 GEOTHLYPIS TRICHAS, MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT. 


Mississippi Valley beyond the Missouri, where Dr. Hoy found it in great 
abundance in the western part of the State. He says: “They live and 
nest in the underbrush, the male occasionally hopping upon alow branch 
of a tree to pour forth his whittishée, whittishée, repeated two or three 
times, then disappearing in the tangled brush. This song is so precisely 
like that of the Yellow-throat, that it requires a practiced ear to distin- 
guish the one from the other.” . 

The nest, says Audubon, “is small, beautifully constructed, and 
usually attached to several stems of rank weeds. The outer parts are 
formed of the bark of stalks of the same weeds, in a withered state, 
mixed with a finer kind, and some cottony substances. It is beautifully 
lined with the cottony or silky substance that falls from the cotton-wood 
tree. The eggs are from four to six, of a pure white color, finely sprink- 
led with bright red dots.” Two nests before me, taken early in June, in 
Georgia and Kansas, respectively, differ somewhat from such a one as 
Audubon describes. One of them appears to have lost an outer part it 
probably had; the other, complete, is a large bulky structure, five or 
six inches across, composed externally of a mass of dried leaves and 
small sticks; the lining is of fine rootlets. The eggs are as Audubon 
says—the fine dotting occurs sparsely all over the surface, but most 
thickly at and around the larger end, and besides the reddish sprinkiing 
there are other dots of neutral tint. Dimensions 0.68 by 0.55. 


f 


‘ GEOTHLYPIS TRICHAS, (Linn.) Cab. 


Maryland Yellow-throat. 


Turdus trichas, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 293.—Ga., op. cit. 13th ed. 1723, 311. 

Sylvia trichas, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 519.—VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1207, 28, pls. 
2=, 29.—NeTT., Man. i, 1832, 401.—Aub., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 120; v, 1239, 463, 

: pls. 25, 240.—D’ORbIG., Sagra’s Cuba, 1840, 67. 

Geothlypis trichas, CAB., Mus. Hein. i250, 16.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 241; Rev. 1455, 220.— 
Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 125), 177.—GunpbL., J. f. O. 1861, 326.—Scu., 
Cat. A. B. 1862, 27.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 160.—Marca, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 
203.—Lonrp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. Wool. iv, 1364, 115.—Jonxs, Nat. Berm, 29.— 
Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 69 (Arizona).—-Lawr., Aun. Lye. ix. 1Is6%, 94 
(Costa Rica); 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1870, 336 (Honduras).—Coor., 
B. Cal. 170, 95.—Srev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.—Mern., ibid. 1272, 
674,—ALLEN, Bull. M. C, Z. iii, 1872, 175.—ALLEN, op. cit. ii, 1871, 259.—AIKEN, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 197 (Black Hills).—Couzs, Key, 1872, 107, tig. 47; also of 
all Eastern United States writers. 

Ficedula trichas and marilandica of Brisson. 

Sylvia marilandica, Wits., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 8s, pl. 6, f. 1, and ii, 163, pl. 18, f 4.—Bp., 
Syn, 1828, 85. 

Trichas marilandica, Bp., List, 1338; Consp. i, 1850, 310.—Aup., Syn. 1°33, 65; B. Am. 
it, 1241, 78, pl. 102.—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 71.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438. 

Regulus mystaceus, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii, 1326, 232. 

Trichas personatus, Sw., Zool. Journ. iii, 1827, 16. 

Trichus brachydactulus, Sw., An. in Men. 1833, 295. 

Sylvia roscoe, AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1232, 124, pl. 24. 

Trichas roscoe, NuTT., Man. i, 2d ed. 1240, 457. 

Trichas delajieldii, HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 40 (whether of Aububon?) 


Hab.—The whole of the United States, and South through Mexico and most of the West 
Indies, to Guatemala. Breeds throughout its United States range, and winters spar- 
ingly on our southern border. Resident individuals of Mexico constitute var. melanops 
(G. melanops, Bp., Rev. 1765, 222). Those resideut in the Bahamas form an insular race 
rostratus (G. rostratus, BRYANT, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1366, 67): (See Rrpew., Am. Journ. Sci. 
1872, 452.) 


List of specimens. 


| 1340 |---| (No locality)... ....| (Not dated)..| G. H. Trook.. eA eer crores 
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GEOTHLYPIS PHILADELPHIA, MOURNING WARBLER. 15 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.--4674-5, “Nebraska ;” 8834-37, Loup Fork. £eE 
Later Lxpeditions.—60426, La Bonté Creek ; 62343-4, Utah and Montana. Ly 


Excellent analytical accounts of the species of this genus have been given by Baird, 2 ° 
Rey. 219-228, and by Salvin, Ibis, 1872, 147-152; while later, Mr. Ridgway, as above 
cited, has furnished an admirable synthesis, showing the relations of the forms which ~ © 
other writers had differentiated, and thus managing to reduce the eleven or twelve : s 
current species to five. The connection between climate and color is proven to be a, 
relation of cause and effect. 

: Y 


GEOTHLYPIS PHILADELPHIA, (Wils.) Bd. 


Mourning Warbler. 


a. philadelphia. 


Sylvia philadelphia, Wits., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 101, pl. xiv, f. 6—Br., Syn. 1828, 85.— 
Nurv., Man. i, 1832, A404. —Avp, Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 78. 

Trichas philadelphia, JARD., ed. Wils. 1832. —RIcH., List, 1837. —Br., List, 1838.—Bp., 
Consp. i, 1850, 310.—REINu., Vid. Med. 1853, 73; Ibis, 1861, 6 (Greenland),— 
Tripp, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871 (Minnesota, breeding abundantly).—Hoy, Smiths. 
Rep. 1864, 433 (Western Missouri, breeding). 

Geothlypis philadelphia, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 243, pl. 79, f.3; Rev. 1865, 226.—Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. 1861, 322 (Panama).—Sc.., Cat. 1862, 27 (Orizaba).— ALLEN, Pr. Liss. 
Iust. iv, 1864, 59 (Massachusetts, rare).—Ham., Rep. Sec’y Maine Board Agric. 
1265, p. — (Waterville, Me., breeding).—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 85 
(Hamilton, C. W., very rare).— Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1206, 283 (New 
York); ix, 1263, 94 (Costa Rica).—Covugs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1862, 269 (rare suni- 
mer resident in New England).—Couvss, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 1852, 110 (South 
Carolina, rare, migratory).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1559, 16 (rare, patticularly in 
autumn).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 99 (Massachusetts, rare).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xiv, 1871 (breeding commonly at Umbagog).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 
126 (Topeka, Kans., in May Se SNOW, B. Kans. 5. a Ibis, Apr. 1872,— 
Ruivew., Am. Journ. Sci. 1572, 459.—Covsgs, Key, 1872, 107. 


b. wesegittbera. 


Sylvia macgillivrayi, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 75, pl. 399, figs. 4, 5. 

Trichas macgillivrayi, ‘AUD., Syn. 1839, 64; B. Am. ii, i341, 74, pl. 100.—Br., Consp. i, 
1850, 310. 

Sylvicola macgillivrayi, Maxio., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 114. 

Geothlypis macgillivrayi, Bp., B. N. A. 1258, 244, pl. 99, f. 4; Rev. 1865, 227.—Scex., P. Z. 
8. 1859, 363, 373 (Xalapa, Oaxaca); Cat. 1862, 27 (Guatemala).—Cab., J. tf. O. 
12861, 84 (Costa Rica).—Lawnr., Ann. Lye. ix, 1865, 94 (Costa Rica)—Coor. & 
Scck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 177.—CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 70 (Arizona).— 
Coopr., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 32 (Rocky Mountains); Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75 (Col- 
orado River); B. Cal. i, 1870, 96.—Satv., Ibis, 1872, 148.—Anken, Pr. Bost. Soe. 
1872, 197 (Black Hills).—Covrs, Key, 1872, 107. 

Geothlypis philadelphia var. macgillirrayi, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, July, 1872, 175 
(mountains of Colorado, below 9,000 feet).—Ripew., Am. Journ. Dee. 1872, 459. 

Sylvia tolmievi, Towns., Journ. Phila. Acad. viii, 1839 (1840), 139, 159; Narr. 1839, 343. 

Trichas tolmiai, NuTT., "Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 460. 

Trichas vegeta, BP., Consp. i, 1850, 310 (based on Sylvia vegeta, Licut., Mus. Berol; cf. 
CaB., J. £0. 1861, 84). 


Hab.—The typical form in the Eastern Province of North America, north regularly 
to the British provinces, casually to Greenland. South to Costa Rica, Panama and Bo- 
gota. West to Kansas. No record of wintering in the United States, the West Indies 
or Mexico. Breedsin New England. The var. macgillivrayi from the Middle and West- 
ern Provinces, north to British Columbia; east to Colorado and Laramie. Wiovters in 
Mexico and Central America. Breeds in all its United States range. 

Later Erpeditions.—607C0, Box Elder Creek (var. macgillivrayi). 

Although in the Key I kept Macgillivray’s Warbler specifically separate from the 
Mourning Warbler, I am now prepared to agree with Mr. Allen in ranking it as a geo- 
graphical race of the latter. Mr. Ridgway has also adopted the same view, upon his 
independent investigations. He shows some additional characters of geveral applica- 
bility, besides the presence of white eyelids in the western bird; this form being longer- 
tailed (2.25 to 2.50 instead of 2.00 to 2.15), with darker lores, the black contrasting with 
the ash and white of contiguous parts, and the black centres of the pectoral feathers 
never forming a continuous blotch, as is the case with higher-plumaged specimens of 
philadelphia, 
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76 GEOTHLYPIS PHILADELPHIA, MOURNING WARBLER. 


In the East, it is the nearly unanimous testimony of observers that 
the Mourning Warbler is rare. It is, moreover, a particularly shy and 
retiring bird, courting the privacy of dense shrubbery, an4 quiet in its 
ways; so that even were it common it might ordinarily elude observa- 
tion. It seems also to migrate rapidly, as well as stealthily. Mr. May- 
nard is one of the few naturalists fortunately enabled to use the word 
“common” in speaking of this bird from his personal observations; he 
found it so at Umbagog, where it was breeding, in June; and states 
that Mr. C. W. Brewster took newly-fledged young at Franconia, “in 
spring.” “It frequents,” he continues, “the bushes along fences, stone- 
walls, and the edges of woods. The male may be seen in the early 
morning perched on the top rail of a fence, or dead branch of a tree, 
singing. The song is loud and clear, somewhat resembling that of the 
Water Thrush.” 

It is perhaps more abundant than anywhere else, in the breeding 
season, along the Red River, between Dakota and Minnesota, but I 
never saw it further west. It frequents the dense shrubbery along the 
banks of the river, and is rather difficult to observe, the female especially. 
But the male often mounts quite high in the trees overhead, singing, 
during the mating season and while the female is incubating. The nest 
must be very carefully concealed, for after repeated close search in places 
where I knew there was a nest, I never succeeded in finding one. 

Mr. T. Martin Trippe has been equally successful in making the ac- 
quaintance of this species, finding it breeding abundantly in Minnesota. 
“The Mourning Warbler haunts the edges of the tamarack swamps and 
the damp thickets that adjoin them. I made frequent search for the 
nest, but was not fortunate enough to find it, thongh I repeatedly saw 
the old birds feeding the young in the latter part of Juné and early iu 
July. They are similar in their habits to the Maryland Yellow-throat, 
but are not so exclusively devoted to thickets and underbrush, frequently 
ascending to the tops of the tamaracks, for which they show a great 
predilection.” The author speaks of the “agreeable” song, and, like 
the one jast quoted, compares it to that of the Water Thrush. 

Both forms of this species occur in the Missouri regioun—one entering 
Kansas from the Last, the other reaching Laramie in the opposite direc- 
tion. Macgillivray’s Warbler appears to be more abandant than its east- 
ern representative, and more generally diffused during the breeding 
season. I found it to be a common though not abundant summer resi- 
dent in the mountainous parts of Arizona, where it arrived late in April 
and departed in September. My specimens were procured with some 
difficulty, owing to the closeness of its coverts and its secretive habits, 
which are just the same as those of philadelphia. Dr. Cooper notes its 
arrival in the Colorado Valley, at Mojave, at the same time, but very 
pertinently observes they probably came there earlier, since he had found 
them on the Columbia River by the third of May. He describes a nest 
that he tound at Puget’s Sound, in June, as being built without attempt 
at concealment, about a foot above the ground, in a small bush, aud 
formed wholly of dry grasses, rather looseiy put together. The eggs, he 
states, are white, speckled with reddish. 

Mr. Allen sends me a pleasant manuscript note: “The western race 
of the Mourning Warbler (Geothlypis philadelphia var. macgillivrayi), or 
Macgillivray’s Warbler, is a common summer inhabitant of the mount- 
ains of Colorado, from the base of the foot-hills up to about 9,C00 feet. 
On Bear and Turkey Creeks it was the most numerous representative 
of the Sylvicolide, keeping chiefly in the thick shrubbery bordering the 
streams. Although its sweet notes were heard at frequent intervals,.its 
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very retiring habits rendered it a rather difficult species to secure. Oc- 
casionally, however, a male would mount to the highest point of the 
thicket to pour forth his warbling melody, almost unrivalled in sweet- 
ness by that of any other of the forest songsters.” 

The nest is a rather slight but neat structure, placed on the ground, 
composed of various soft fibrous materials and fine grasses, mostly cir- 
cular arranged, lined with fine rootlets. The eggs, judging from several 
sets before me, collected by Mr. Ridgway, lack the sharp speckling of 
reddish-brown found mostly throughout this family, being variously 
blotched, in an entirely irregular manner, with very dark brown, and 
smirched with several shades of lighter dirty brown, together with some 
obscure neutral shell-markings; the ground is white, as usual. Extremes 
of size and shape which have offered, are 0.70 by 0.50 and 0.65 by 0.52. 


ICTERIA VIRENS, (Linn.) Bd. 


Yellow-breasted Chat, 


a. virens. 


Turdus virens, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1758, 171. 

Icteria virens, BD., Rev. 1865, 223.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 54.—Lawer., Ann. 
Lye. ix, 1868, 95 (Costa Rica); ix, 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
iii, 1872, 175.—Couns, Key, 1872, 108, fig. 48. 

Muscicapa viridis, GM., Svst. Nat. 1, 1738, 936. 

Icteria viridis, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1826; Syn. 1828, 69; List, 18883 Consp. Av. i, 1850, 331.— 
Nurtt., Man. Orn. i, 1832, 299.—Atp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 223; v, 1839, 433, pl. 
137; Syn. 1839, 163; B. Am. iy, 160, pl. 244.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 73.— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 248; and of late local writers.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 437 
(Missouri, breeding).—Coor., Aim. Nat., Aug. 1869 (Fort Union, breeding).—Sct., 
P. Z. 8. 1870, 836 (Honduras).—Can., J. f. O. viii, 403 (Costa Rica). 

Icteria dumicola, Vi¥1Lu., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1897, 85, pl. 55. 

Pipra polyglotta, Wiis., Am. Orn. i, 1503, 90, pl. 6, f. 2. 

(2) Icteria auricollis, Licut.—Bp., Consp. Av. 1850, 331. 

(?) Icteria velasquesii, Br., P. ZS. 1937, 117 ; Consp. 1850, 3381.—Sci. & Sary., 1859, 12. 


b. longicauda. 


Icteria longicauda, Lawr., Aun. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. vi, 1863, 4—News., P. R. R. Rep. 
vi, 1857, 81.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 249, pl. 34, f. 2.—Hrrern., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 
55.—Scu., Cat. 1861, 42.—Hayb., Rep. 1862, 160.—Couxrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 
71.—Coopr., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1570, 75.—Coop., B. Czl. 1870, 98.—AIKEN, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. 1872, 197 (Colorado).—MErrR., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 674. 

Icteria virens var. longicauda, COUES, key, 1872, 108. 


Hab.—The typical form to the high central plains; thence replaced by the other. 
True virens north only to Connecticut Valley. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4725, ‘Nebraska ;” 4724, mouth of White River; 
5304, 5308, 5307, 5310-11, Fort Lookout ; 5306, Little Cheyenne; 4647-48, Fort Pierre. 

Later Lxpeditions.—61655-59, Ogden, Utah; 61794, Devil’s Creek, Idaho. Var. 
longicauda. : 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

It has proven impossible to distinguish the several supposed species enumerated in 
the above synonymy. Nevertheless, I am at present indisposed to follow Dr. Cabanis 
to the length of uniting them all without varietal qualification. In the dryer portions 


of the Western United States the species becomes, like other birds of that region; less jy" 


highly colored, the olive taking a grayish cast noticeably different from the rich clear’ 
shade of Eastern specimens. This change is accompanied by an increase in average 
length of tail, although this feature does not always obtain. I predicate a var. longi- 
cauda upon this basis. Dr. Hayden’s specimens appear to belong here. There is some 
uncertainty attaching the determination of the two described Mexican species ; but as 
well as I can judge, they are referable to true virens rather than to var. longicauda. 


This is a southern species not exceeding the limits of the ‘“Carolinian 
Fauna,” as defined by Mr. Allen (Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 394). A form 
extends through Mexico to Guatemala. I have seen no West Indian 
references. The bird does not appear to winter anywhere in the United 
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States; it breeds throughout its United States range. It is very abun- 
dant in suitable places in most portions of the Missouri region. Thus 
Mr. Allen writes: “I never saw it in greater abundance than in and 
about the woodlands of Eastern Kansas. At Topeka, during the last 
half of May, it was especially numerous and noisy, several males being 
almost constantly in view from a single poiut, hovering in the air in 
their well-known manner over the low thickets that border the forests 
along the Kaw River, engaged in musical rivalry. Further westward 
they oceur with more or less frequency along the streams wherever they 
are skirted with thickets, and also along the partially wooded streams 
that descend into the plains from the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, 
as well as among the foot-hills up to about 7,800 feet. I also met with 
them in the vicinity of Cheyenne, and at Ogden, Utah.” 


MYIODIOCTES MITRATUS, (Gm.) Aud. 


Hooded Fly-catching Warbler. 


Motacilla mitrata, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 977. 

Sylvia mitrata, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 528.—Virie., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 23, pl. 
77.—Bpr., Syn. 1828, 79.—Nutvr., Man. i, 1832, 373.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 68. 

Sylvania mitrala, Nury., Man. 1, 1840, 2d ed. 333.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1858, 69 (Texas 
and Indian Territory). 

Setophaga mitrata, Janp., cd. Wils. 1832.—Gray, Genera of Birds.—D’OrbiIG., La Sagra’s 
Cuba, Ois. 1840, 89. 

Wilsonia mitrata, Be., List, 1838, 23.—ALL., Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 175 (Eastern Kansas).— 

_ ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 73 (Massachusettss).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 

1868, 516 (Illinois). 

Myiodioctes mitratus, AUD., Syn. 1339, 438.—Aunp., B. Am. ii, 1841, 12, pl. 71.—Bp., Consp. 
‘i, 1850, 315.—Scr., P. Z. 8. 1856, 231 (Cordova); 1233, 358 (Honduras); Cat. 
1862, 35.—Dp., B. N. A. 1858, 292; Rev. 1*05, 239.—Sci. & Sav, Ibis, 1369, 11 
(Guatemala).—Joners, Nat. Berm. 1859, 26.—Gunpb.., J. f. 0. 1861, 326 (Cuba).— 
Lawr., Aun. Lye. viii, 63 (Panama).—Wukrat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.--Covrs 
& PRrenv., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 409.—Lawre., Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 284 (near 
New York, rare, breeding).—Covgrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 275 (Massachusetts 
and Connecticut).—CovEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 110 (South Carolina, mi- 
gratory).—TURNE., B. E. Pa., 1869, 19 (rather rare).—Stumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. 
i, 1869, 547 (Orizaba).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 5.—Cours, Key, 1572, 109, fig. 49. 

Sylvicola mitrata, Maxin., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 113. 

Myioctonus mitratus, Cap., Mus. Hein. 1850, 15; J. f. O. iii, 1855, 472 (Cuba). 

Muscicapa cucullata, WiLs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 101, pl. 26, f. 3. 

Muscicapa selbyi, AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 46, pl. 9.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 296. 


Hab.—Eastern United States; north to the Middle States regularly ; to Connecticut 
(Linsley, Am. Journ. Sci. xliv, 1843, 257) and Massachusetts (Samuels, App. Secy’s Rep. 
Agric. 1863, p. xxii) rarely. Ohio. West to Kansas (Cooper, Allen). Bermudas. Cuba. 
Jamaica. Eastern Mexico, and south to Panama. 

As will be seen by the foregoing, this is essentially a southern bird, 
the northern limit of which falls short of the United States border. It 
does not appear to winter anywhere within the United States, which it 
enters in March, and where it breeds throughout its range. I have 
rarely met with it in the Atlantic States, where [ consider it not com- 
mon; -but it appears to be more plentiful in the Mississippi Valley. 
Westward it has been noted in the Indian Territory by Dr. Woodhouse, 
and in Kansas as far as Fort Leavenworth, which constitutes the limit 
of its extension as now known, unless the Prince Maximilian’s quota- 
tion, which I have not verified, represents a locality beyond. It is not 
noted by Mr. Trippe among the birds of Minnesota. Mr. W. D. Scott 
found it common and breeding in Kanawha County, West Virginia 
(Pr. Bost. Soc., Oct. 1872). 
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MYIODIOCTES PUSILLOS, (Wils.) Bp. ¢ 


Wilson’s Green Black-capped Fly-catching Warbler. 


Muscicapa pusilla, Wits.. Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 108, pl. 26. f. 4. 

TWilsonia pusilla, Br., List, 1838, 23 —ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 64 (Massachusetts, May 
and Aug., rare; “probably breeds”).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1272, 175 (Col- 
orado, to above timber-line; Utah; Wyoming). 

Sylvania pusilla, Nurr., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 335, 

Myjiodiocics pusitlis, By., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 315.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 293 (United States, 
from Atlantic to Pacitic; south to Guatemala).—Scu., P. Z. S$. 1856, 291 (Cor- 
dova); 1858, 299 (mountains of Oaxaca, in winter); 1859, 353 (Nalapa).—Scr. 
& Sarv., Ibis, 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1°60, 
122 (Fort Steilacoom, abundant)—Wuxat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.—Covrs & 
PRENT., Smiths. Rep. for 1861 (1862), 409 (migratory).—Vorr., Pr. Bost. Soe. 
1862. 125; Pr. Ess. Inst. iii (Maine, summer visitant, not common).—Bp., Rey. 
1804, 240 (various parts of British America, &c.)—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Art’y Inst. 
Wool. iv, 1864, 115 (British Columbia).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866 (Arizona, 
summer resident in mountains).—Covugs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1358, 274 (New En- 
gland, migratory, summer, and probably breeding).—Covrs, Pr. Bost. Soc. N. 
H, 1868, 111 (South Carolina, migratory)—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N.Y. vili, 1866, 
285 (New York); ix, 1868, 95 (Costa Rica).—Tunns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 19 (mi- 
gratory).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 547 (Vera Cruz, migratory, ‘‘every- 
where” ).—STEv., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1370, 464.—Mrrr., ibid. 1872, 675.—DaLu 
& Banw., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 274 (Alaska, breeding at Sitka).—Coop., Pr. 
Cal. Acad. 1870, 75; B. Cal. 101.—Arken, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 197 (Colorado).— 
Cours, Key, 13872, 109, fig. 50 (North America, at large). 

Myioctonus pusillus, Cab., Mus. Hein, 1851, 18.—Can., J. £. O. 1860, 325 (Costa Rica). 

Motacilla piteolata, PaLy., Zoog. R.-A. i, 1811, 497. (Pacific variety.) 

Myiodioctes pusillus var. pileolata, Rrpaw., Ai. Journ. Sci. 12872, 457. (A variety.) 

Sylvia wilsonii, Be., Obs. Wils. 1826, No. 127.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 408. 

Muscicapa wilsonii, AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 148, pl. 124. 

Setophaga wilsonii, Janv., ed. Wils. Am. Orn. 1832. 

Myiodioctes wilsonii, AUD., Syn. i, 1839, 50.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1841, 21, pl. 75 (Labrador, 
Newfonndland).—Purn,, Pr. Ess, Inst. 1, 1856, 206 (Massachusetts, summer, rare). 

Sylvania wilsonii, Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 12853, 69 (Texas and Indian Territory). 


Hab.—North America. Mexico. Central America. No West Indian record. 

Later Expeditions —60704-10, Fort Bridger and Henry’s Fork ; 62547-8, Lower Geyser 
Basin and Téton Lakes. 

Brighter colored examples, from the humid Pacific regions, constitute Mr. Ridgway’s 
“var. pileclata” (Am. Journ. Sei. 1872, 457), to which the various Pacific coast refer- 
ences, given above, pertain. 


Not obtained by either of the earlier Expeditions, but beyond a doubt overlooked. ~~ 
’ The foregoing quotations illustrate very fully the distribution of the species. It doubt- 


less breeds in New England, but F have no anthentic adyices that such is the case. I 
have found no record of its wintering in the United States. 


Mr. Allen communicates the following interesting note: 


“The Black-capped Warbler ( Wilsonia pusilla) is acommon inhabitant 
of the subalpiue and alpine districts in the Colorado Moantains, breed- 
ing from about 8,000 feet up to about timber-line. In the dwarfed wil- 
lows and other low shrubs that grow for some distance above the limit 
of trees, we found it by far the must numerous of all the insectiverous 
birds. It was here more plentiful even than at lower poiuts, and may 
hence be regarded as an eminently alpine species. Although evidently 
breeding, we failed to discover its nests. It manifests great anxiety 
when its chosen haunts are invaded, aud during our excursions at the 
above-described locality, we were alwost constantly scolded by one or 
more pairs of these birds. Later in the season we met with this species 
at Cheyenne, and near Colorado City and Denver, and also found it 
common iv the vicinity of Ogden, Utah, in September.” 

J have met with the species in various parts of the East, where, how- 
ever, it appears to be less abundant than it is in many western regions. 
In the mountainous districts of Arizona it is a common summer resident 
from May to September, and doubtless breeds, though I have no infor- 
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MYIODIOCTES CANADENSIS, (Linn.) Aud. J” 


Canadian Fly-catching Warbler. 


Muscicapa canadensis, L1xn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 327.—Go., ibid. 13th ed. 1788, 937.—WI1s., 
Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 100, pl. 26, f. 2.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 17, pl. 103. 

Setophaga canadensis, Jarv., ed. Wils. 1832.—Ricu., List, 1837.—Gray, Gen. of Birds. 

Myjivdioctes canadensis, AUD., Syn. 1839, 49.—Aup., B. Am. ii, 1241, 14, pl. 72.—(? ?)Brew., 
Pr. Bost. Soe. vi, 5 (Lynn, Mass., breeding).—Scr. , P. Z. 8. 1854, 111; 1858, 451 
(Ecuador); 1855, 143 « Bogota).—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1256, 206 (Massachu- 
setts, in summer).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 294.—Scr. & Saxv., Ibis, i, 1859, 11 
‘(Guatemala).—Lawnr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vi, 1862; viii, 1866, 286; ix, 1868, 95 
(Costa Rica).—Bp., Rev. 1°65, 240.—Wuerat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1540.—CovugEs 
& PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1*61, 409 (migratory, abundant).—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix, 1862, 125 (Maine, breeding, common).—VeEnr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 
146 (ditto).—Mcliwn., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 86 (Hamilton, C. W., in summer).— 
Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 274.—CovEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1863, 111 (S. Car., 
migratory, common).—TUENB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 19 (frequent, Apr., Oct.).—Mayn., 
Guide, 1870, 105; Pr: Bost. Soc. xiv, 1571.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 109, tig. 51, 

Euthlypis canadensis, Cav., Mus. Hein. 1850, 18.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 65. 

Sylvia pardalina, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1826; Syn. 1828, 79.—Nutvt., Man. i, 1832, 372.—Lixs., 
Am. Journ. Sci. xliv, 1843, 256. 

Sylvicola pardalina, Bp., List, 1833, 22.—Brew., Pr. Bost. Soc. vi, 1857, 4, (Mass., breeding). 

Myiodioctes pardalina, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 315. 

MUuscicapa bonapartii, AvD., Orn. Biog. i, 1851, 27, pl. 5 (young). 


Sctophaga bonapartii, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 225, pl. 47.—Ricu., List, 1837. . 
Tilsonia bonapartii, Be., List, 1838. 158-5 
Sylvania bonapartii, Nury., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 382. 3b2- 
Myiodioctes bonapartii, AUD., Syn. 1839, 49; B. Am. ii, 1841, 17, pl. 73.—Bp., B.N. A. 295.7, - 
Sctophaga nigricincta, Larres., I. Z. 1243, 292; 1844, 79. iP tee 


Hab.—Eastern North Amerjca. North to Labrador (Audubon) and Cumberland Se 
House (lat. 54°, Richardson). West to the Lower Missouri. South to Ecuador. No : 
West Indian record. Breeds from the Middle States and Massachusetts, occasionally ;.. + 2 
from Maine, regularly, northward. Winters entirely beyond the United States. ea 

No species of Alyiodioctes was noticed by either Expedition. The 
present one has not, to my knowledge, been actually taken anywhere on 
the Missouri; but I admit it, with this remark, because there is no rea- 
sonable doubt whatever of its occurrence in Missouri and Eastern 
Kansas. 

It is too late now to argue in favor of the identity of “ . bonapartii” 
with this species; this has become a settled issue. It is curious to note 
bow, in striving to separate the supposed species, Audubon was led un- 
wittingly to deny to canadensis any occurrence in the Southern States; 
he says “from Kentucky northward,” but the fact is, as indicated in the 
foregoing paragraph, that the species has a southward extension equal 
to that of almost any United States species of the family, excepting D. 
striata, which probably goes to Chili. It is abundant in the woodland 
of the Carolinas, Virginia, and Maryland, during the migrations; some 
individuals stop to breed in the Middle States and Southern New En- 
gland, but the majority reach a latitude in British America correspond- 
ent to that of most other species of the family. Its habits are not 
peculiar in comparison with those of its congeners. 

The nest of this species is a rude and bulky structure, which would 
scarcely be attributed to so delicate a bird. The description is taken 
trom the only one | have seen, collected at Lynn, Massachusetts, by Mr. 
G. Welch. It is irregular in contour, about four inches in one diameter 
and nearly six in the other, though less than two inches deep. It is 
composed chiefly of dried pine-needles, closely laid together, but with 
these are mixed a number of leaves, chiefly outside and below, some 
fibrous strips and weed-stalks. The cavity itself is very small, neatly fin- 
ished, and lined with a quantity of black horse-hair. This nest contained 
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three eggs, white, spotted with reddish-brown and lavender, chiefly at the 
larger end, where many of the spots are confluent, but also sparingly 
sprinkled over the whole surface. Size 0.68 by 0.52. The nest is placed 
on the ground, 


SETOPHAGA RUTICILLA, (Linn.) Sw. «' 


Redstart. 


Muscicapa ruticilla, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 326.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 935.—VIEILL., 
Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 66, pl. 35, 36.—WILs., Am. Orn. 1, 1808, 103, pl. 6, fig. 6.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 202; v, 1839, 428; pl. 40—Aup., B. Am. i, 240, pl. 68. 

Setophaga ruticilla, Sw., Zool. Journ. iii, 1827, 358.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 223.— 
Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 297; Rev. 1865, 256.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 161.—Coopr., Am. 
Nat. Aug. 1869, 33 (Fort Union, breeding; obtained eight nests)—Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. vili, 1866, 174; ix, 1868, 96 (Costa Rica).—SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1867, 136 (Ve- 
ragua); 1868, 166 (Venezuela).—Sci. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1870, 780 (Merida).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 175 (Kansas; mountains of Colorado, up to 
about 8,000 feet; Ogden, Utah).—Strrv., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 110; and of all late writers. 

Sylvania ruticilla, Nurr., Man. i, 1832,'291. 

Motacilla flavicauda, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 997 (¢). 

Hab.—Chiefly Eastern North America. North to Fort Simpson. West to Utah. 
South through Mexico and Central America to Ecuador. West Indies. 


List of specimens. We : 
19205 | 24 | Wind River......| ¢ | May 28,1860] F.V. Hayden-| 5.75 | 8.00 | 2.50 | ‘> 
19206 | 34 |.----- dO rszeeeewel "DO bees (CO vasa | scenic 0 sence 5.25 | 7.25 | 2.25 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4691, ‘“Nebraska;” 4687-90, 8843, Upper Missouri 
River; 4688, Big Sioux River; 4689, mouth of Platte River; 5271, Medicine Creek. 
Later Expeditions —60424-5, La Bonté Creek. 


According to several observers, the Redstart is one of the commonest. 


birds along the Missouri River bottoms, breeding abundantly. Dr. 
Cooper obtained numerous nests at various points between Fort Union 
and Milk River, and traced the species westward to the Ceeur d’Aletie 
Mountains. Mr. Allen says it occurs with considerable frequency as a 
summer resident in the foot-hills west of Denver, where it evidently 
breeds, and is doubtlessly sparingly represented wherever there are 
woodlands or thickets, thence eastward to the Atlantic coast, as well as 
westward throughout the lower mountain valleys, as he found it com- 
mon about Ogden, Utah, in autumn. In the mountains he did not observe 
it above 8,000 feet. 

The Redstart builds an elegant little nest in the fork of a tree, of va- 
rious soft downy substances matted together, and usually also with 
fibrous strips. Those built chiefly of down are é®quisitely soft and 
neatly finished with a firm, smooth, circular brim, quite narrow. The 
interior is lined with a considerable quantity of very fine rootlets, or 
horse-hair, or both, for the most part circularly arranged. The whole 
nest is only about two and one-half inches across outside, and the same 
in external. depth; the cavity is usually rather deeper than broad. A 
nest taken at Racine, Wisconsin, by Dr. Hoy, is curiously fixed entirely 
to one side of an upright fork, setting away from the support altogether, 
excepting on a small part of its circumference, which is continued down- 
ward into the crotch, and to which the rest of the nest is attached more 
intimately than it is to the fork itself. The eggs, in the examples before 
me, are mostly four in number; they are white, quite thickly sprinkled 
all over, but especially spotted at or around the large end, with usual 
shades of brown and lilac. Different specimens measure from 0.60 by 
0.49 to 0.70 by 0.51. The bird breeds in Kansas, and also very abundantly 


_along the Red River, in June. 
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Family TANAGRIDZ: Tanagers. 
PYRANGA RUBRA, (Linn.) Vieill. 


Scarlet Tanager. 


Tanagra rubra, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1706, 314.—Gm., i, 1788, 889.—Wuzs.. Am. Orn. ii, 
1810, 42, pl. 11, f. 3, 4.—Br., Syn. 1828, 105.—Nurtr., Man. i, 1832, 465.—AuD., 

; Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 388, pl. 354, f. 3, 4. 

Pyranga rubra, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 273.— 
JARD.,.ed. Wils. 1832, i, 192.—Bp., List, 1838, 35; Consp. 1850, 241 (quotes pl. 
Enlum. 127 3,156 9; Desm., Tang. pl. 34).—AupD., Syn. 1839, 136,—AuD., B. 
Am., iii, 1841, 226, pl. 209.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 135.— Woon., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 
82 (Texas and Indian Territory).—Gossr, B. Jam. 1847, 235.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 
1855, 156 (Bogota); 1856, 123 (Cuba, Jamaica); 1858, 73 (Ecuador); Cat. 1862, 
80 (Bogota).—Maxi., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 270.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 30.—SuMIcH., 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 550 (Vera Cruz).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. 1861, 331 (Pan- 
ama); ix, 1868, 99 (Costa Rica).—GuUNDL., Rep. 238 (Cuba).—ALLEN, Bull. M. 
C. Z. iii, 1872, 175 (Eastern Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Covugs, Key, 

; 1872, 111; and of late writers. 

Phenisoma rubra, Sw., Birds, ii, 1837, 284. 

Phenicosoma rubra, Cab., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 24. 

Pyranga erythromelas, VIEILL., Enc. Met. 800; Nouv. Dict. xxviii, 293. Peres 


Hab.—astern United States and British provinces (north to 59°, Richardson). West ae . 
to Kansas and Indian Territory only. Breeds at large through its United States range; ~ 
none winter. South in winter through Mexico and Central America, to Ecuador. Cuba. ik 
Jamaica. j {Tc ot 

The Missouri extension of this species is very limited, probably not (e/« “ 
reaching above Leavenworth. 70%» 

The egg of the Scarlet Tanager is pale dull greenish, minutely freck- | 
led all over with light reddish-brown, the markings often aggregated 
into a wreath around the larger end. Size about 0.90 by 0.65. 


PYRANGA ASSTIVA, (Gm.) Vieill. 


Summer Redbird. 


a. estiva. 


Muscicapa rubra, Lusn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 326. 

Tanagra estiva, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 889.—Wixs., Am. Orn. i, 95, pl. 6, f. 3.—Bp., Syn. 
1828, 105.—NutTT., Man. i, 1832, 469.—Aupb., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 232; v, 1839, 
518, pl. 44. 

Pyranga estiva, VIEWL., Enc. Met. 799; Nouv. Dict. xxviii, 291.—Bp., P. Z. S. 1837, 117; 
List, 1838, 35; Consp. i, 1850, 241.—Livs., Am. Journ. xliv, 1848, 261 (Connec- 
ticut)—_ Woonk8., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 82.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1855, 156 (Bogota); 1856, 
123 (Cuba, Jamaica); 142, 303 (Cordova) ; 1858, 73 (Ecuador) ;'338 (Honduras) ; 
1859, 364 (Xalapa); 377 (Oaxaca); 1860, 293; Cat. 1862, 80.—Scx. & SaLyv., Ibis, 
1859, 15 (Guatemala); P. Z. 8. 1867, 278 (Mosquito eoast); 1870, 836.—TayLor, 
Ibis, 1860, 111—Purtn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1866, 224.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 301.— 
Caz., J. f. O. 1860, 329 (Costa Rica).— ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 83.—CovEs, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 275.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. vii, 1861, 297 (Panama); viii, 
1865, 176 (New Granada); ix, 1868, 99 (Costa Rica).—Rmwew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1869, 130 (‘‘to Nova Scotia”).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 548 (Vera 
Cruz).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Maywn., Guide, 1870, 109 (Massachusetts).— 
CovEs, Key, 1872, 111, fig. 52°; plate ii, figs. 19, 20; and of late writers. 


b. cooperi. 


Pyranga astva, Coor., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1861, 122.—Couss, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1866, 71 (refers 
to one,of Dr. Cooper’s specimens, afterward called cooperi by Mr. Ridgway). 

Pyranga hepatica, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 71 (excl. syn. In part. Intended to 
indicate the true hepatica, bnt erroneously included my Rio Grande specimens, 
afterward made types of P. cooperi). : 

Pyranga cooperi, Rwwcw., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1869, 130 (Rocky Mountains).—Coop., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 142. 


Pyranga cstiva var. cooperi, Coyesi/Kens BRP lao Se. 


PYRANGA LUDOVICIANA, LOUISIANA TANAGER. 83 


Hab.—The typical form from the Eastern United States, north to Connecticut (Lins- 
ley) and Massachusetts (Jillson, quoted by Putnam, Allen, Coues, and Maynard; strag- 
gling even to Nova Scotia, Ridgway, loc. cit. spec. in Mus. Smiths.). West to Kansas and 
the Indian Territory. South through a part of the West Indies (Cuba; Jamaica) and 
Eastern Mexico to Central Anerica, New Granada, Ecuador, and Peru. Var. cooperi 
trom Southern Middle Province, latitude 35°. South through Western Mexico, +3 

This species, like the last, merely reaches the eastern extremity of the 
Missouri region. With a range generally coincident with that of P. rubra, 
the Summer Redvird is somewhat more southerly, being rare or casual 
even in Southern New England, beyond which I have found no record, 
excepting Mr. Ridgway’s citation, based on a specimen in the Smith- 
sonian, of ‘Neva Scotia.” The bird breeds throughout its United States 
range, but wholly withdraws from this country in winter, penetrating 
very far south. 

As stated in the Key, Pyranga coopert is not a tenable species, but 
may be recognized as a geographical race. In Cooper’s late work, 
“ Pyranga hepatica, Coues,” is cited as synonymous, but is so only in part. 
I ineluded, under the head of hepatica, page 71 of the Academy’s Pro- 
ceedings for 1866, my Rio Grande specimens, afterward made types of 
var. cooperi; but this is simply a mistake, not to be held to overbalance 
the rest of my notice, which was based on hepatica proper, as shown by 
the synonyms adduced. 

The egg of the Summer Redbird is not distinguishable with certainty 
from that of the Scarlet Tanager, though it averages rather larger. It 
also closely resembles that of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


PYRANGA. LUDOVICIANA, (Wils.) Bp. 


Louisiana Tanager. 


Tanagra ludoviciana, Wits., Am, Orn. iii, 1811, 27, pl. 22, fig. 1—Avup., Orn. Biog. iv, 
1838, 385; v, 1539, 90, pl. 354, 400. (Name geograpically inappropriate. ) 

Tanagra (Pyranga) ladoviciana, Br., Syn. 182%, 105.—Nurrt., Man. i, 1532, 471. 

Pyranga ludoviciana, BP.—AUD., Syn. 1839, 137.—AuD., B. Am. iii, 1841, 211, pl. 210.— 
Sc.., P. Z. 5. 1856, 125.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 303,--Hrrrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 
52.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 182.—SoL., P. Z. 8. 1856, 125 (Gua- 
temala); 1859, 377 (Oaxaca); 1857, 213 (Orizaba); 1862, 19 (Parada, Mex.); 
Ibis, 1859, 15 (Guatemala).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 71.—Coor., Am. Nat. 
iii, 1869, 33—Coop., B. Cal. 1870, 145.—Sumicn., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1409, 550 
(Vera Cruz).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 1572, 175.—A1KEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 198 
(Colorado).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 112.—Mrrr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 678, 

Pyranga erythropis, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxviii, 1819, 291, 


Hab.—Uppér Missouri and eastern foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 
Mexico. South to Guatemala. Not north of the United States ? 


List of specimens. 


19207 | 22 | Wind River...| g¢ | May 24,1860) F. V. Hayden.) 6.25 | 11.00 | 3.75 
19208 | 80 | Snake River...}.--.- June 18, 1860 |... dO seceus 6.50 | 10.50 | 3.75 
19334 |....| Pryor’s Fork...| ¢ | June 22, 1860 | G.H. Trook-...| 6.75 | 11.25 | 3.75 
19335 |..-.|---,.-dO-------|----|----- 0 .--+2-]------ 0 aise’ 6.75 | 11.25 | 3.75 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8822, Black Hills; 8€23, Laramie Peak. 

Later Expeditions.—61662, Wyoming; 61663, Utah; 62273-86, Idaho. 

The elegant Louisiana Tanager has been ascertained to breed in the 
vicinity of Laramie Peak, where several examples have been procured 
in a higher state of plumage than that usually described as adult—the 
whole head and throat inteuse scarlet, the middle of the back pure biack, 
and the rump rich chrome-yellow. Dr. Hayden’s specimens are also in- 

eresting in establishing an extreme, limit of the species, as far as now 
L 2 KiGi Lex} By ns oh i : 
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known. It has been more recently taken by Mr. Allen, in the mountains 
of Colorado, from the plains up to about 8,000 feet. I found the bird in 
the mountains of Arizona, where it was a rather rare summer resident 
from the middle of April until the end of September; and I have uo 
doubt that it breeds about Fort Whipple, although I did not succeed in 
establishing the fact. The birds were exclusively confined to the pine 
forests; in their manners they appeared to me to closely resemble the 
eastern species. Dr. Cooper noticed the arrival of this species near San 
Diego, in small parties, on the 24th of April, and states that they reach 
Puget Sound about May 15th. ‘The males,” he remarks, “come some 
time in advance, clothed in their full summer livery, and are more bold 
and conspicuous than the females, which are rarely seen without close 
watching. They frequent trees, feeding on insects and berries, and sing- 
ing much in the same manner as the other species.’ He continues: ‘I 
saw none of them in the coast range toward Santa Cruz, or at Santa 
Barbara, in summer, and suppose that they must seek the higher and 
more northern regions at that season. I found this species in Septem- 
ber, 1860, in the higher Rocky Mountains, near the sources of the Co- 
lumbia, in latitude 47°, and they probably remain until October within 
this State. * * * * T saw none along the Colorado Valley, proba- 
bly because they migrate more on the line of the mountain ranges.” 

Dr. George Suckley has given an interesting account: “The beantiful 
Louisiana Tanager is quite abundant in certain seasons in the vicinity 
ot Fort Steilacoom. In 1854 but a limited number made their appear- 
ance, while, on the contrary, in the summer of 1856, I could readily have 
obtained a hundred specimens. I have had frequent opportunities of 
studying their habits, and have never yet seen them descend to the low 
bushes or the ground, as stated by Nuttall, the reverse being the rule 
(at least at Puget Sound); the difficulty being generally to find the bird 
sufficiently low down on fir-tree branches to allow fine shot to reach it 
with any degree of certainty. * * * * The favorite habitat of the 
species, in those localities where I have observed it, is among the tall, 
req fir-trees belonging to that magnificent species, the Abies douglasii. 
They seemingly prefer the edges of the forest, rarely retiring to its 
depths unless for concealment when alarmed. In early summer, at Fort 
Steilacoom, they are generally seen during the middle of the day sun- 
ning themselves in the firs, occasionally darting from one of these trees 
te another, or to some of the neighboring white-oaks (Q. garryana) on 
the prairies. Later in the season they may be seen very actively flying 
about in quest of insect food for their young. On July 10, 1856, I saw 
one of these birds carrying a worm or insect in its month, from which [ 
inferred that the young were then hatched out. Both sexes, during the 
breeding season, are much less sby ; the males, during the day-time, fre- 
quently sitting on some low limb, rendering the scene joyous with their 
delightful melody.” 

The stomach of a specimen examined by Dr. Suckley contained in- 
sects, principally Coleoptera, among them mauy fragments of a large 
Buprestis, found generally on the Douglas fir-trees. 

Mr. Allen writes to me, that “the Louisiana Tanager is the only rep- 
resentative of the Tanagride I observed at any point west of Eastern 
Kansas. In Colorado it occurs from the plains up to about 8,000 feet in 
the mountains, about the base of which it may be regarded as a rather 
common species. In song and general habits it strikingly resembles the 
Scarlet Tanager of the East, its song, in fact, being scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of the eastern bird.” 


A set of eggs takempjnithey Uintah, dlopntains, July 7, 1869, by Mr. 
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Ridgway, are noticeably different from those of the other species of 
this genus, being a much clearer green, and more sparingly dotted with 
mere points of very dark purplish-brown. A fewspecks are sprinkled over 
the whole surface, but the tendency is to aggregate just at the larger end, 
where the spots, though so numerous, preserve their distinctness. In 
size and shape the eggs are not very different from those of P. rubra, 
though perhaps averaging a little larger and especially thicker. The 
nidification is essentially the same. 


Family HIRUNDINIDAD: Swallows. 
~“ HIRUNDO HORREORUM, Barton. .» ~ 


American Barn Swallow. 


a. erythrogaster. 


Hirundo erythrogaster, Bopp., P. E. 1783, pl. 724.—Scu., Cat. Am. Birds, 1862, 39; 
P. Z. §. 1867, 340. 

Hirundo rufa, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 1018.—Br., Consp. i, 1850, 339 (in part).—BurRM., 
Syst. Ueb. iii, 148. 

Hirundo cyanopyrrha, ViEiLu., Nouv. Dict. 1817, 510; Ency. Meth. ii, 1823, 528. 


b. horreorum. 


Hirundo rufa, VIEWL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 60, pl. 30.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 64; List, 1838) 
9.—NutT., Man. i, 1832, 601.—Woop8., Siter. Rep. 1853, 64.—Cass., Ill. 1855, 
243.—Cas., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 3 (Cuba).—Brew., N. A. O. i, 1857, 91, pl. 5, figs. 
63-67.—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 5 (Greenland).—GuNDL., J. f. O. 1861, 328 (Cuba). 

Hirundo horreorum, Bart., Frag. N. H. Pa. 1799, 17.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 308; Rev. 1865, 
294.—ScL. & Saxv., Ibis, i, 1859, 13 (Guatemala).—NeEwrT., Ibis, i, 1859, 6% 
(Santa Cruz, migratory).—Lawnr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1861, 310 (Panama); 184, 
98 (Sombrero).—SUMICH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 (Vera Cruz).—GUNDL., 
Ofv. 1869, 584 (St. Bartholomew ).—SaLv., P. Z. S. 1870, 184 (Veragua).—Hayp., 
Rep. 1862, 161.—Coop. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 184.—Couzs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 72 (Arizona).—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 33 (Montana).—DaLL & 
Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 279 (Alaska).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 103.— 
Finscou, Abh. Nat. iii, 1672, 28 (Alaska).—Merr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 
676.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 176 (Colorado, up to timber-line)—CovEs, 
Key, 1872, 113, fig.54.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5; and of late United States writers. 

Hirundo americana, Wixs., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 34, pl. 8, £1, 2.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 
1831, 329.—LEMB., Aves Cube, 1850, 44, pl. 7, f. 2. 

Hirundo rustica, AUD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 413, pl. 173; Syn. 1839, 35; B. Am. i, 1940, 
181, pl. 48.—GrravD, B. L. I. 1844, 35.—Joners, Nat. Berm. 34. 


Hab.—Var. horreorum ; North and Middle America. North to Alaska. Greenland. 

West Indies. 4. erythrogaster is the South American form. 
Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5206-8, Yellowstone River. 
Later Expeditions.—62295-6, Lower Geyser Basin, Wyoming. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


In the above heading this species is retained under the name given in the Key, and ihe 
used by nearly all later American writers, although there is no probability that it is’ 


specifically distinct from the South American form, H. erythrogaster. The synonymy is 


. distinguished above, for convenience, and our species may stand us H. erythrogaster var. 


horreorum, though even the varietal distinctions are very slight. 


The Barn Swallow occurs throughout the Missouri region, especially 
during the migrations, and breeds in suitable localities, although it is 
much less numerous than it is in most wooded and settled parts of the 
country. It appears to withdraw altogether from the United States in 
winter, though a few Swallows are usually among the earliest arrivals, 
in southern portions, even in February. Their great powers of flight 
enable them to pass rapidly from one country to another, according to 
the exigencies of the weather. 


There is no occasion here. £9, GRETA PSS Agtails of the well-known nidi- 
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fication and eggs of our Swallows. I will indicate the general character. 
In Hirundo and Petrochelidon the eggs are alike spotted, heavily and 
sharply, upon a white ground, with various reddish-brown and darker 
brown shades. In Tachycineta bicolor and thalassina, in Cotyle and Stel- 
gidopteryx, and in Progne purpurea, the eggs are pure white, unmarked. 


be 


TACHYCINETA BICOLOR, (Vieill.) Cab. 


White-bellied Swallow. 


Hirundo bicolor, Vre1wu., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 61, pl. 31—Br., Syn. 1828, 65.—AUvD., 
Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 491; v, 417; pl. 98; Syn. 1839, 35; B. Am. i, 1840, 175, pl. 
46.—NuttT., Man. i, 1832, p. —.—Grravp, B. L. I. 1844, 36.—Lems., Aves Cube, 
1850, 46.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 65.—Cass., Il]. 1855, 244.-NewB., P. R. R. 
Rep. vi, 1857, 78.—Brew., N. A. O. i, 1857, 100, pl. 4 (egg).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
310; Rev. 1865, 297.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 185.—Jonrs, Nat. 
Berm. 34.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 15 (British Columbia).—Da.t & 
Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 279 (Alaska).—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 106.— 
Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 29 (Alaska).—Covurs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 21 
(North Carolina, in January). ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 176 (up to tim- 
ber-line).—TRIPPE, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1372, 235 (lowa).—Harr., Br. Birds, 1372, 

: 125 (accidental in England).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5; and of most writers. 

Chelidon bicolor, Lrss.—Bp., List, 1838, 8. 

Tachycineta bicolor, CaB., Mus. Hein., 1850, 48; J. f. O. iv, 1856, 5 (Cuba)—_GuNDL., J. f. 
O. 1861, 330 (Cuba).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 (plateau of Mexico).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 269 (Florida, in winter).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 113. 

Herse bicolor, Br. Consp. Av. i, 1850, 341. 

Petrochelidon bicolor, Scu., P. Z. S. 1857, 201; 1859, 364 (Xalapa); Cat. 1862, 40.—ScL. & 
SaLv., Ibis, i, 1859, 13 (Guatemala). 

Hirundo viridis, Wits., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 49, pl. 38. 

“ Chelidon viridis, Bore, 1826.” (Bp.) 

Hirundo leucogaster, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. x, 1817, 105. 

Chelidon leucogastra, Box, Isis, 1844, 171. 


. Hab.—Temperate North America. North to Great Slave Lake and Alaska. Mexico, /’ ~ 
insummer. South toGuatemala. Cuba. Bermudas. Accidental in England (Jolley, 2. 2) /- 
Zoologist, 1858, 3806; Newton, ibid. 1860, 7145; P. Z. 8. 1860, 151). Breeds in most of ~~ 
its United States range. Winters in Florida, Cuba, and Central America. -_ 

Not noticed by the Expeditions. rine 


The White-bellied Swallow appears to be rarer in the Missouri region 
than the other species are, or than it is in most other parts of the United . 
States, much of the country being not well suited to its wants. It is oc- 
casionally seen in the Southern States in midwinter, as in the instances 
above given. 


TACHYCINETA THALASSINA, (Sw.) Cab. 


Violet-green Swallow. 


Hirundo thalassina, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 365.—Bp., List, 1838, 9—Avp., Orn. Biog. 
iv, 1838, 797, pl. 385; Syn. 1839, 36; B. Am. i, 1840, 186, pl. 49.—Woonu., Sitgr. 
Rep. 1853, 64.—Cass., B. Cal. and Tex. i, 1855, 245.—BreEw., N. A. O6l. i, 1857, 
102 (not the fig. !).—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 78.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 311; 
Rey. 1865, 299.—Maxr., J. f. O, 1858, 101.—HrrErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 36.— 
Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1859, 185.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. Wool. 
iv, 1864, 115 (British Columbia).—CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 (Arizona).— 
Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75; B. Cal. ii, 1871, 107—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 149 (Colorado, up to 8,000 feet). 

* Cecropis thalassina, Lxss.” 

Chelidon thalassina, Born, Isis, 1844, 171. 

Herse thalassina, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 341. 

Tachycineta thalassina, CaB., Mus. Hein. 1850. 48.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 
(Vera Cruz, abundant, breeds).—Merrr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 676.— 
Covrs, Key, 1-72, 113. 


es ee i ae b f ; ane fy ifs ByENigho Suite temala) Scr. , Cat. 1861, 39.— 
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Hab.—Middle and Western Provinces. North to British America. South through 
Mexico to Guatemala. 


List of specimens. 


19208 | 31 | Wind River...| g¢ | May 26, 1860 | F. V. Hayden-| 4.75 | 12.75 | 4.75 
19210’) 15 |....-. dO v2s055 i |coees OO ss. sed|ease- se 0 ceeese 5,25 | 12.50 | 4.75 
19211 | 14 |-...... CO exis eas oO hese Cie eee 0! ceesiex 5.25 | 12.25 | 4.00 
19350 |....| G. Bull Creek.| ¢ | June 7, 1860 | G. H. Trook ..| 5.00 | 12.00 | 4.50 
L935, |naa-)s- 2+ Ok sac: g | June 5 1860 |...... do ..-... 5.25 | 12.00 | 4.75 


Not obtained by Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. 
Later Expeditions —61665, Utah. 


A fine series of this lovely Swallow was procured by Captain Ray- 
nolds, and its eggs are also in the collection. The locality is apparently 
at about the northeast limit of distribution of the species. It does not 
appear to be recorded north of Washington Territory and Vancouver. 
In winter it retires beyond the United States, reaching to Guatemala. 
Its breeding range appears to comprise all suitable localities in that por- 
tion of the United States it occupies, as well as parts of Mexico; to the 
southward, it chiefly occupics elevated and wooded situations. 1 found 
it abundant in the Raton Mountains of New Mexico, in June; it was 
then doubtless breeding. In Arizona, as I have already recorded (1. ¢.), 
it is very abundant, being the characteristic Swallow of the pine regions, 
where it breeds; it arrives at Fort Whipple about the 20th of March, 
and remains until late in September. Dr. Cooper noticed its arrival in 
the Santa Clara Valley, California, as early as March 15th, and further 
observes that it ‘frequents chiefly the groves of oaks along the sides of 
the valleys and across the whole coast range, excepting the windy and 
cold neighborhood of the sea. They range at least as far north as the 
Straits of Fuca, and across the interior to the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains.” Dr. Suckley reports its arrival at Puget Sound about the 
10th of May. Mr. Allen found it in July and August, in Colorado, in 
the Garden of the Gods, about Castle Rock, and at Lake Pass. 

A well known and often recorded point in the economy of the Swal- 
lows, is the readiness with which they modify their ways of nesting ac- 
cording to cireumstances. Those species, like the Barn Swallow, the 
White- bellied and Cliff Swallews, and the Purple Martin, which inhabit 
populous countries, have almost completely changed their modes of nid- 
ification, now breeding in the convenient places afforded by buildings, 
or in shelters expressly provided for their use. In the case of the Cliff 
Swallows, the change is of very recent date, and many records are pre- 
served of the precise time when, in particular localities, the birds de- 
serted cliffs to build under eaves, or when, adopting this habit, they 
appeared and bred in places where they were before unknown. With 
the Purple Martins the modification occurred earlier, and I am not aware 
that the time is recorded. But in the west both these birds still adhere 
to their primitive ways. Along the Missouri I saw great numbers of 
nests of Cliff Swallows stuck in batches on the high vertical water- 
worn exposures; and in Arizona the Martins occupied the blasted tops 
of tall pine-trees, in colonies, having driven off the Woodpeckers, right- 
ful proprietors of the holes that riddled the trunks. It becomes an 
interesting speculation whether the Bank Swallow will ever abandon its 
burrows, and so tar modify its fossorial nature as to build in chinks and 
crannies, or affix a nest anywhere about a building. As far as is uow 
known, the Violet-green Swallow retains its primitive habits, but the 
same easy adaptability to varying circumstances may be observed in 
this case, warranting the inference that before long it will accept the con- 
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oeoee that civilization imposes, and breed about buildings like its 
allies. 

At Fort Whipple the Violet-green Swallows resided during the sum- 
mer in small, loose colonies, in high, open pine woods, preferably about 
the edges of the timber. They could not contest with the Woodpeck- 
ers, as the Martins did, for recent holes, but they occupied deserted ones, 
as well as knot-boles or other crannies in the trees. According to Dr. 
Cooper, on the Pacific coast they frequent the high prairies bordered 
with oaks and other deciduous trees, breeding in knot-holes or in deserted 
Woodpeckers’ holes. Mr. Allen found them breeding in holes in the 
rocks. Mr. Nuttall states, on the authority of Mr. Townsend, that along 
the Columbia River they used to breed in the aeserted nests of the Cliff 
Swallow. 

The speckled egg figured and described by Dr. Brewer, as of this 
species, has since been ascertained to belong to another. The eggs 
are four or five in number, and pure white, like those of the Bank 
Swallow. 

According to Mr. Allen’s manuscript, “the Violet-green Swallow, the 
most delicately and brilliantly colored of our Hirundines, was met with 
in considerable abundance in Colorado, trom the base of the mountains 
up to about 8,000 or 10,000 feet. Like the White-bellied Swallow, it 
lives generally in colonies, a considerable number of pairs commonly 
breeding in the same vicinity. We met with several suck colonies on 
our route from Denver to South Park, but as we also passed long dis- 
tances during the same journey without meeting with the species at all, 
it is probably to be regarded as rather loeally distributed. They appear 
to generally nest in abandoned Woodpeckers’ holes, but at the “ Garden 
of the Gods,” and on the ‘‘divide” between Denver and Colorado City, 
we found them breeding in holes in the rocks, at the former locality, in 
company with the Rocky Mountain Swift (Panyptila saxatilis).” 

Since writing the foregoing I have received the desired evidence of 
the change of nidification of this species, above noted as to be expected. 
Referring to Idaho Springs, Clear County, Colorado, Mr. Trippe informs 
me that the Violet-green Swallow is abundant, nesting under the eaves of 
houses, like the Cliff Swallow, and also in hollow trees. “It arrives,” he 
adds, ‘toward the close of May, and soon becomes numerous, up to an 
altitude of 10,500 feet, occasionally even venturing higher. It disap- 
pears irom the higher regions in August, and in September leaves the 
country.” 


“ PETROCHELIDON LUNIFRONS, (Say.) Sel. | 


Cliff Swallow; Eave Swallow. 


Hirundo lunifrons, Say, Long’s Exp. ii, 1823, 47.—Woong., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 64.—Cass., 
Ill. 1855, 243.—Brew., N. A. O. i, 1857, 94, pl. 5, figs. 68-73.—Nrwn., P. R. R. 
Rep. vi, 1851, 73.—Bp., B. N. A. 1453, 309.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 
1e60, 124.—Lawnk., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1861, 317 (Panama, winter).—Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 161.—Lonrp, Pr. Arty. Iust. Wool. iv, 1864, 16 (British Columbia).—VeErr., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1864, 276 (biogr.).—DaLu & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 279 
(Alaska).—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 33 (Missouri, “in swarms”); B. Cal. 1870, 
104.—Stev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463 (Wyoming).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. 
Z. iii, 1872, 176 (Colorado, up to timber-line).—Triprr, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 
235 (lowa).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5; and of most writers. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons, Scu., Cat. A. B. 1862, 40.—Bp., Rev. 1865, 288.—Couss, Key, 
1872, 114.—Hotp., Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 197 (Black Hills)—Merr., U. 8. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 182, 676 (Idaho). 

Hirundo opifer, Cuixt., Aun. Lye. N. Y. i, 1824, 161. 

Hirundo rcepublicana, AtD., Ann. Lye. N. Y. i, 1824, 164. 

Hirundo fulva, Be., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 63, pl. 7, f. 1; Syn. 1828, 64; List, 1838, 9—Nurr., 
Man. i, 1°32, 603.—AYoif/Qeu Byg/icAGs oO AB, pl. 58; Syn. 1939, 35; B. Am. 
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i, 1840, 177, pl. 47.—Giraup, B. L. I. 1844, 38.—Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 100.— 
Hernrm,, P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 36. 

Herse fulva, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 341 (in part). 

Hirundo melanogaster, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 336 (Mexico). 

Petrochelidon melanogastra, CAB., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 47. 

Petrochelidon swainsoni, Scu., P. Z. S. 1358, 296; 1859, 376; Cat. A. B. 1862, 40.—Bp., 
Rev. 1865, 290.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 547 (Vera Cruz). 


Hab.—North America at large, breeding almost throughout, in suitable places. 
Mexico. South to Panama. Not West Indian. 


List of specimens. 


| 19212 | 93 | Smith’s Fork .|....| June 7, 1360 | F. V. Hayden. | 5.50 | 11.50 | 4.25 | ; 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4776-80, Bijoux Hills. 

Later Expeditions.—60420-3, Wyoming ; 61774, Idaho. 

Without present opportunity of direct comparison of several closely related species 
or varieties of the West Indies and South America, the above synonymy is made only 
with reference to the North American bird, and the Mexican, which is certainly not 
distinct. The differences assigned to swainsoni, in both size and shade of color, are 
found in every sufficient series of the North American bird; thus, of two specimens, 
both shot at Washington, D. C., ove has a whitish and the other a brown frontlet. I 
scarcely think that even varietal distinction can be predicated in this case. The West 
Indian form (true fulva of Vieillot) appears to constitute all insular race worthy of re- 
cognition, in lacking the steel-blue pectoral spot, and in other features. But there 
seems to be little probability of its proving not to intergrade with lunifrons. 


Prof. Verrill has recently elucidated some interesting facts relative to 
the distribution of this species, substantiating its occurrence in Eastern 
‘North America, long before the time when it was erroneously supposed 
to have immigrated from the west. My present belief in the matter is, 
that the Cliff Swallow is, and always has been, amenable to the ordinary 
laws of migration, and spread over nearly all of North America, the 
South Atlantic States perhaps excepted. The numerous recorded dates 
of its appearance and breeding in particular localities, merely mark the 
times when the birds forsook their natural breeding places and built 
under eaves, which enabled them to pass the summer where formerly 
they were unable to breed for want of suitable accommodations. : 

Dr. Hayden notices the abundance of this Species aloug the Missouri, 
and of its nests on the vertical sides of the river bluffs: “Near the 
mouth of the Niobrara River, the chalk blutis and cretaceous formation 
No. 3 form lofty vertical walls, which are sometimes completely covered 
with their nests.” In passing up the river last year, I noticed the same 
thing. Mr. Allen’s observatious are correspondent: He says it is “a 
common inhabitant of the central plateau of the continent, throughout 
which extensive region small colonies may be observed breeding on the 
rocky escarpments of the plains and in the mountains. It, however, 
even here manifests its preference for the eaves of buildings for nesting 
sites, and wherever settlements occur it soon abandons its ancient clifts 
for these apparently more congenial locations. This species and the 
White-bellied Swallow were the most common Hirundines in South Park, 
and both these species and the Barn Swallow were observed in fine 
weather coursing above the tree-line summits of the Snowy Range.” 


v 


COTYLE RIPARIA, (Linn.) Boie. 


Bank Swallow. 


Hiruado riparia, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 344.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 1019.—Laru., 
Ind, Orn. ii, 1790, 575.—Wits., Am. Orn. v, 46, pl. 32.—De., Syn. 1328, 65; List, 
1833, 9.—Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 333.—Norr., Man. i, 1832, G07—AuD., 


Orn. Biog. iv, eS TeibEd By SM eaRierTiG B, Am. i, 1540, 137, pl. 59.— 


oP 
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Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 37.—LreMs., Aves Cube, 1850, 47, pl.7, f. 3. Jongs, Nat. Berm. 
34.—Fow er, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 116; and of earlier authors generally. 
Hirundo riparia americana, Max., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 101. 
Cotyle riparia, Born, Isis, 1822, 550.—Bp., Consp. Av. 1850, 342.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 
1853, 65.—Cass., Ill. 1855, 247.—CaB., J. f. O. 1856, 4 (Cuba).—Nrws., P. R. R. 
Rep. vi, 1857, 78.—Brew., N. Am. Odl. 1857, 105, pl. 4, £. 49.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
313; Rev. 1865, 319.—-Hrerm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 36—GUuNDL., J. f. 
O. 1861 (330).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 162.—Marcu, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 297 (Ja- 
maica).—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 280 (Alaska).—Couzs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 (Arizona).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 110 (Calitornia).—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 269 (Florida, in winter) ; iii, 1872, 176.—Triprn, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1872, 235.—AIKEN, ibid. 198.—MeErr., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 677.— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Couss, Kny, 1872, 114; and of nearly all late writers. Yba- 
Hirundo cinerea, ViEy., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xiv, 1817, 526. bi 
Cotyle fluviatilis et microrhynchos, BREHM, Vég. Deutschl. i, 142, 143. 


Hab.—Europe. The whole of North America. Bermudas. Cuba. Jamaica. Breeds 
throughout the greater part of its North American range. Winters from the southern 
coast southward. Not common on the Pacific side. Brazil (Pelz., Orn. Braz. i, 18. 


List of specimens. 


| 19213 | 64 | Wind River... Q | May 26, 1860 | F. V. Hayden 5.00 | 10.75 | 4.00 | 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —5209-10, Yellowstone. 

Later Expeditions.—61664, Utah. 

Notable as one of the few species of Oscines, American and European specimens of 
which are absolutely identical. 


Ascending the Missouri in the spring of 1864, I saw thousands of these 
birds along the banks, which were, in suitable places, riddled with their 
holes. Again, in the fall of 1872, higher up the river, I observed multi- 
tudes of their deserted nests, often in the soft ground capping the bluffs 
where, a little below, the bottle-shaped nests of the Ciiff Swallows were 
fastened in great masses. 


STELGIDOPTERYX SERRIPENNIS, (Aud.) Bd. 


Rough-winged Swallow. 


Hirundo serripennis, AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 593; Syn. 1839, 37; B. A.i, 1840, 193, pl. 51. 

Cotyle serripennis, Be., Consp., Av. i, 1850, 342.—Cass., Ill. i, 1855, 247.—Brew., N. A. 
Odl. i, 1857, 106, pl. 4, f. 50.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 313.—Herrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 
1859, pt. vi, 36.—KzeEnn., ibid. pt. iv, 24.—NEwB., ibid. vi, 1857, 79.—Coor. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 186.—ScL., Cat. A. B. 1862, 41; (?) P. Z. S. 1856, 
225 (Cordova); (?) 1859, 364 (Jalapa)—(?) Sci. & Saxv., Ibis, i, 1859, 13 (Gua- 
temala), 126.—(?) OWEN, Ibis, iii, 1861, 61 (Guatemala)—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. 
Inst. iv, 1864, 116 (British Columbia).—Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75; B. Cal. 
1870, 110.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 176 (Kansas and Utah).—Snow, 
B. Kans. 1873, 5 (common), 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis, BD., Rev. 1865, 316.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 (Arizona); 
Key, 1872, 114. / 


Hab.—United States, from Atlantic to Pacific, excepting perhaps New England. 
British Columbia. South into Mexico (? to Guatemala; compare C. fulvipennis, Scu., 
P. Z. S. 1859, 364; Ibis, 1860, 31). 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 

It appears to me improbable that the'Cotyle fulvipennis, based on a young bird, is dis- 
tinct from the present species. My Arizona birds-of-the-year, as described (J. c.), seem 
to answer the description of fulvipennis, though they have subsequently been found 
inseparable from serripennis. It would not be surprising, indeed, if it proved necessary 
to unite the several supposed species described from Central and South America, and 
Mexico. The ascribed characters seem very slight, and of a kind readily accounted 
for by differences in sex, age, and season of the specimens examined, with, of course, 
discrepancies due to climatic influences. A series will probably be established of sev- 
eral geographical races. 


This species was not noticed by any of the Expeditions, but its known 


range includes the NO roe Mien ae Stated to be common in Kan- 
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sas, where it breeds. I found it breeding in the mountains of Arizona, 
where it arrives late in April, and remains through the greater part of 
September. Dr. Heermann records its breeding in Texas; Mr. Allen 
notes its occurrence, in summer, in different parts of the west; Drs. 
Cooper and Suckley found it from May to August near the Colambia 
River. These records, joined with those we have from the Eastern 
States, show that the species, like other Swallows, has a breeding range 
about co-exteasive with its dispersion in the United States. In some 
places it is stated to burrow, like the Bank Swallow, in soft earth; 
elsewhere it has been found breeding about the piers and abutments of 
bridges, &c. 


PROGNE PURPURBA, (Linn.) Boie. 


Purple Martin. 
Hirundo subis, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 10th ed. 1758, 192; 12th ed. 1766, a 


Progne subis, Bp., Rev. 1865, 274.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1865, 72; Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 


1868, 276.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1809, 547 (Orizaba).—StTeEv., U.S. Geol.- 
Surv. Ter. 1370, 463.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 56. 

Hirundo purpurea, Luxn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 344.—Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 1020.—Latn., 
Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 578.—Wis., Am. Orn. v, 58, pl. 39, f. 2, 3.—Bv., Syn. 1828, 
64.—AvupD., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 115; v, 1839, 408; pl. 23; Syn. 1859, 37; B. Am. 
i, 1840, 170, pl. 45.—Nurrt., Man. i, 1832, 598.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 34.—Jonus, 
Nat. Berm. 34.—Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 101.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1271, 
114 (Minnesota). 

Progne purpurea, BOIR, Isis, 1826, 971.—Br., List, 1838, 8; Consp. i, 1850, 337.—Woonn., 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 65.—Cass., Ill. 1855, 47.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1257, 79.— 
Brew., N. A. O. 1857; 103, pl. 4, f. 47.—Bp., B. N. A. 1853, 314.—Herro., P. R. 
R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 35.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 126, 1e6.—Sct., 
Cat. 1882, 38. —Hayp. , Rep. 1862, 162. —BLaw. , Ibis, 1863, 65 (Saskatchewan). _— 
McIiwr., Pr. Ess. Iust. v, 1566, 87 (Canada). Coor, B. Cal. 1870, 113.—CoUuEs, 
Key, 1822, 114; and of most late writers. 

Hirundo violucea, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 1026. 

Hirundo (Cecropis) violacea, Lrss., Compl. Buff. viii, 498. 

Hirundo caerulea, VIEILL., 0.4.8. i, 1807, 57, pls. 26, 27. 

Hirundo versicolor, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. @’Hist. Nat. xiv, 1817, 509. 

Hirundo ludoviciana, Cuv., "Regne Anim. i, 1817, 374. 

(?) Hirundo chalybea, Maxmr., Beitr. lii, 354. 

(2) Progne cryptoleuca, Bv., Rev. 1865, b77 (= Hirundo eegire, D’Orzic., La Sagra’s 
Cuba, Ois. 1840, 94; Progne purpurea, CaB., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 3). Guba. 

(2) Progne clegans, Bv., Rev. 1865, 275 (Vermejo River, Paraguay ; ‘supposed identical 
with P. elegans, Darw., Voy. Beagle, 38, Buenos Ayres). 

(?) Progne furcata, Bp., Rev. 1865, 248 (Chili). 

(Other references to "the supposed P. purpurea of South America are: Burm., Syst. 
Ueb. iii, 140; Scuoms., Guiana, 671; Tscnupt, Fn. Peru, ii, 132; Prz., Orn. Bras. i, 
16.—See SCLATER, P.Z.S. 1872, 605. The Galapagoes species or variety is: P. concolor, 
GOULD, P. Z. 8. 1837, 22; P. modesta, GOULD, Voy. Beagle, 39, pl. 5.) 


Hab.—United States and British provinces (north to Canada and the Saskatchewan). 
Mexico. (?)Cuba. (?) Greater part of South America. Breeds in most of its United 
States range; winters beyond. Accidental in Great Britain (Yarrell, Br, Birds, 2d 
ed., li, 257; 3d ed., ii, 267; Gray, List, Br. B. 34; Harting, Br. Birds, 125). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4505-8, Cedar Island; 4770-4, “Nebraska;” 5204, 
Fort Union; 5205, Blackfoot country. 

Later Expeditions.—60418-19, Bitter Cottonwood, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Family AMPELIDAL: Waxwings. 


AMPELIS GARRULUS, Linn. 
Bohemian Waxwing, 


Lanius garrulus, LInn., Fn, Suec, 82. 
Ampelis garrulus, Lisn. , Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 297.—Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 336.—Bp., B. N. 
A. 1358, 307 (southwexefePoxt Rilef/rmesyeGo, p. 923, ‘ millions” on Powder 


. 
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River).—Bp., Rev. i, 1866, 405. —Wuxar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860 (Northern Ohio, 
“often taken in winter”).—Coopr., Pr. Cal. Acad. ii, 1861, 122 (Fort Mojave, 

. Colorado River, Arizona; southernmost locality on record).—VERR., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iii, 158 (Maine; accidental in winter, and rare).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
ix, 1862, 126 (Calais, Maine).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 66 (accidental 
winter visitant, Springfield, Massachusetts).—Covuers, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 
276 (New England; rare and irregular in the north, accidental in the south to 
Connecticut; Dr. Wood).—Lawr., Aun. Lye. viii, 1866, 285 (New York).— 
TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 42 (“occasional near Philadelphia; not uncommon on 
Lake Superior”)—Dati & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 280 ¢breeding at Fort 
Yukon).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. 1869, 579 (Southern New England).—AIKeEn, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. 1872, 198 (mountains of Colorado).-—Coopr., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1370, 75; 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 127.—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 107 (Massachusetts).—CovEs, Key, 
1872, 115, fig. 55. 

Bombycivora garrula, TeMM., Man. i, 1815, 77.—Navum., Vég. Deutschl. ii, 1822, 143, 

Bombycilla garrula, Be., Zool. Journ. iii, 1828, pl. 16, f. 2.—Sw. & Rren., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
237.—NotTrT., Man. i, 1832, 579.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 462, pl. 363; Syn. 
1839, 165; B. Am. iv, 1842, 169, pl. 246.—PxaB., Rep. B. Mass. 1839, 290.—Gir., 
B.L. I. 1844, 165.—Pury., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 228.—Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 188. 

Bombyciphora poliocelia, MEYER, Vég. Liv- u. Esthl. 1815, 104. 

Bombycilla bohemica, Briss.—Lxracn, Cat. 1816, 18.—Eyt., Cat. 8—BreEam., V.D. 219. 

Parus bombycilla, Patu., Zoog. R.-A. i, 548. 


Hab.—A species of circumpolar distribution, wandering irregularly southward in 
flocks, in winter, to about 35° north in America. 


List of specimens. 


19214 | 273) Deer Creek .../ ¢ | Feb. 13, 1860 | F. V. Hayden.| 7.50 11.75 | 4.50 
19215 |274)....- dovasocea: oe eee WOrcscteell we etos do ...--. 7.75 | 12.25) 4.00 
19216 |226]..... dotscceses @ | Jan. 7, 1860 |......do...... 8.50 |13.C0} 4.60 
19217 | 272]..... Weenie 2 | Feb. 13, 1860 |......do......| 7.50 | 11.25} 4.25 
19218 |275)....- Wosnaaerdex g woee-- d0......| 7.50 | 13.50] 4.25 
19220 |277]..... do....... gd weno QO... .. 2.) 8.00 | 14.00) 4.75 | 
19221 /Q71]..... i ee Be cdsae do ...-.. weeee. do ..2...] 00 | 14.00) 4.75 
19219 |1976].....do....... olltecgacs do......| G. H. Trook ..) 8.00 | 14.06 475 | 


A. fine series of this species, not very common in American collections, 
was taken on Deer Creek in winter. Prof. Baird mentions that Mr. 
Drexler saw “millions” on Powder River, in flocks ‘“‘rivalling in extent 
those of the Wild Pigeon.” 

The singularly erratic movements of this species are well known, but 
not so easily accounted for, since the exigencies of the weather and 
scarcity of food do not seem sufficient, in every instance, to explain the 
case. It seems, however, most nearly parallel with that of the Wild 
Pigeon. The occasional occurrence of the bird in small numbers in 
winter, through New England and the other Atlantic States, as far as 
Philadelphia, is noticed in the records above quoted. The only Eastern 
United States region where it seems to be of regular occurrence in win- 
ter, is the vicinity of the Great Lakes. Mr. T. MelIlwraith reports (Proc. 
Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 87), that at Hamilton, Canada West, it is a winter 
visitant, ‘sometimes appearing in vast flocks, and not seen again for 
several years.” We also have advices from Kansas, and from the Colo- 
rado Valley, latitude 35°. We have no United States record trom the 
Pacific coast, but Dr. Cooper gives an interesting note in his later work, 
above quoted: “It is probable,” he says, “that they reside, during sum- 
mer, about the summits of the loftiest mountains of the interior ranges, 
if not of the Sierra Nevada, as 1 have seen them in September at Fort 
Laramie, and the specimen obtained on the Colorado was a straggler from 
some neighboring mountains. It appeared January LOth, after a stormy 
period which had whitened the tops of the mountains with snow, and 
was alone, feeding on the berries of the mistletoe, when I shot it.” 

Tam informed by Mr. Trippe that the species is “abundant durin 
winter” at Idaho Spring&/GotoravolVHaraseri@ during the latter part o 
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‘November, or in December. It affects particular regions in the mount- 
-ains, being very numerous in some localities, and rare in others; but it 
is seldom seen in the foot-hills. It begins to leave the country toward 
the close of February, and by the middle of March has nearly disap- 
peared, only straggling flocks remaining until the close of the month.” 

Mr. Dall reports that this bird “is quite common near Nulato, but 
does not arrive until the 10th of June, or later.” 

“Tor many years authentic eggs of the Bohemian Chatterer were 
greatly sought after, but it was not until 1856 that any were brought to 
the notice of the scientific world, when the late Mr. Wolley discovered 
them in Lapland. Early duplicates from his collection were sold at five 
guineas each; and although a good many have been since obtained, 
they are yet considered as great prizes. A nest, with its eggs, of those 
collected by Mr. Wolley, has been presented to the [Smithsonian] Insti- 
tution by Mr. Alfred Newton. The only instances of their discovery in 
America, are of a nest and one egg by Mr. Kennicott, on the Yukon, in 
1861, and a nest and single egg on the Anderson River, by Mr. MacFar- 
lane, both of which, with the female parents, are in the possession of 
the Institution.” (Baird.) 

European references to the nidification of this bird are given by Baird, 
as follows: Newton, Ibis, 1861, 92, pl.4; Nordmann, Cab. Journ. vi, 1858, 
307, and vii, 1859, pl. 1. The egg is precisely like a Cedar-bird’s, but 
larger; two specimens in the Smithsonian, both from the Yukon, meas- 
ure, Bae 1.05 by 0.69, and 0.87 by 0.67. 


AMPELIS CEDROROM, (Vieill.) Gray. 
Cedar Bird; Cherry Bird; Carolina Waxwing. 


Ampelis garrulus var. 8, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 297. 

Bombycitla cedrorum, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 88, pl. 57.—VIEILL., Gal. Ois. i, 1834, 
186, pl. 118.—Can., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 55; J. f. O. iv, 1856, 3 (Cuba).—GuNDL., 
J. f. O. 1861, 328 (Cuba). | 

Ampelis cedrorum, ScL., P. Z. 8. 1856, 299 (Cordova); 1858, 302 (Oaxaca); 1859, 364 
(Xalapa) ; 1864, 172 (city of Mexico).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 318; Rev. 1866, 407.— 
Sci. & SALV., [bis, 1859, 13 (Gnatemala).—HreErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 56.— 
Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 187.—Taytor, Ibis, 1860, 111 (Hondu- 
ras).—Hayb., Rep. 1862, 162.—Manrcu, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 294 (Jamaica).— 


Loxp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 116 (British Columbia).—Sumicu., Mem. |. 


Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 547 (Vera Cruz, abundant in winter).—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 
1869, 34; B. Cal. i, 1870, 129 (California).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 175 
(Eastern Kansas).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 198 (Black Hills).—Cours, Key, 
1872, 115, pl. 56; and of all late United States writers. 

Bombycilla carolinensis, Briss., Orn. ii, 1760, 337.—Br., List, 1838, 9.--Aup., Orn. Biog. 
i, 1831, 227, pl. 43; Syn. 1839, 165; B. Am. iv, 1842, 165, pl. 245.—Norr., 
i, 1832, 248.—Gin., B. L. I. 1844, 163. 

Ampelis carolinensis, GossE, B. Jamaica, 1847, 197 (winter).—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 336. 

Ampelis americana, WiLs., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 107, pl. 7, f. 1. 


Bombycilla americana, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 239.—Jonzs, Nat. in Bermuda, | 


185Y, 29 (winter). 
Hab.—North America generally, up to 54° north (Richardson). Mexico and Central 


America. Bermuda. Jamaica. Cuba. Accidental in England (Newt., Zool. 1851, 3277 5 _ 


1852, 3507; Gray, List Br. B. 1863, 81). 
Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —5318-19, Yellowstone River. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


MYIADESTES TOWNSENDII, (Aud.) Cab. 


Townsend’s Fiycatching Thrush. 
Piiliogonys townsendii, AuD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 206, pl. 419, f. 2.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 46.— 


Aup., B. Am. i, 1840, 243, pl. 69.—Nutr., Map, i, $d ed. 1840, 361—Gams., Pr, 
Phila. Acad. 1, 1843, Dagidinach by BVRCMASORGh, 1857, 82.” ; 
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Myiadestes townsendii, Can., Wiegm. Archiv, i, 1847, 208.—Sct., P. Z. S. 1857, 5; 1858, 
97.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 321; Rev. 1266, 429.—Krxn., P.. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 
Whipple’s Route, 25.—HEERM., ibid. Williamson’s Route, 3%.—Iayp., Rep. 1862, 
162.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 116 (British Columbia).—Cours, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 72.—Coopr., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 34.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 176.—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 193 (Colorado, resident).—Srrv., U. 8. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464 (Wyoming).—Cours, Key, 1872, 117, tig. 57. (Not of 
Brew,, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1873, 109 ; the nest aud eggs there described being those 
of Phenopepta nitens !) 


_ Hab.—Middle and Western Provinces of the United States, in mountainous regions. 
North to British Columbia. East to the Black Hills. Not south of the United States, 
if the MW. unicolor and M. obscurus be different. 


List of specimens. 


| 19225 |163| Pump. Butte .|....| Oct. 22, 1859 | F. V. Hayden. | 8.25 12.50 | 4.50 | 


A clue to the true position of this genus is found in the fusion of the tarsal plates, 
and in the spotted plumage of the young, warranting the inference that it belongs 
among the Zurdide. This tact was noticed by Dr. Suckley and myself while preparing 
a report upon the Birds of the Northwest Boundary Survey, in 1862, and is adverted 
to by Baird in his Review, in my paper in the Philadelphia Academy’s Proceedings, 
and in the “Key.” The eminent vocal powers of all the species of the genus bear out 
the inference. : 

Dr. J. S. Newberry has given a very interesting account of the bird. 
Noticing its occurrence in the Des Chutes Basin, he continues: ‘It does 
uot inhabit dense forests, nor prairies entirely destitute of trees, but 
chooses surfaces covered with a scattered growth of pine and cedar. 
We first met with it in the vaiion of Mptolyas River, at the base of Mt. 
Jefferson. As we picked our way with infinite difficulty down the side 
of this gorge, my attention was attracted by the delightful song of, to 
me, a new bird, of which a few were sitting in the pines and cedars 
which, by a precariozs tenure, held a footing on the craggy face of the 
cliff. “The song, so clear, full, and melodious, seemed that of a Mimus ; 
of the bird I could not see enough to judge of its affinities. The next 
day we followed down the river in the bottom of the cafion; all day the 
deep gorge was filled with a chorus of sweet soands from hundreds and 
thousands of these birds, which, froin their monotonous color, and their 
habit of sitting on the branch of a tree projecting into the void above 
the stream, or hanging from some beetling crag, and flying out in nar- 
row circles after insects, precisely in the manner of Flycatchers, I was 
disposed to associate with them. Two days afterward. in the cation of 
Psucseeque Creek, of which the terraced banks were sparsely set with 
low trees of the western cedar, I found these birds numerons, and had 
every opportunity of hearing and seeing them, watching them for hours 
while feeding and singing, and procuring specimens of both male and 
female. With the first dawn of day they began their songs, and at sun- 
rise the valley was vocal with their notes. Never, anywhere, have I 
heard a more delightful chorus of bird-music. Their song is not greatly 
varied, but all the notes are particularly clear and sweet, and the stream 
of pure gushing melody is as spontaneous and inspiring as that of the 
Song Sparrow.” 

This bird appears to feed mostly upon cedar-berries, and its abun- 
dance is to be in a measure determined by the presence of the juniper. 
Thus Dr. Cooper says: “I saw only a few of this species among some 
janipers on the western. slope of the mountains, not far from the summit, 
in September, 1863. “The scarcity of the juniper on the western slope, 
toward tle north, seems to be the reason why this bird is not more tre- 
quent there; as, aceording to all aecounts, they are found wherever that 
tree grows in abundanchyespeeialiy bhains tain ranges of the great 
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interior basin, and their extensions to the north and south.’ The same 
excellent observer adds his testimony to that of Dr. Newberry respect- 
ing the bird’s vocal powers: “ Although plain in plumage and retiring 
in habits, this bird is one of the most interesting in the western country ; 
for, like its not distant relative, the European Nightingale, it compen- 
sates by its delightful melody for its deficiencies in beauty. Having 
seen them in the Rocky Mountains, where they seemed merely plain and 
silent flveatchers, my astonishment, when I first heard one sing in the 
Sierra Nevada, was indeed great; and if I had not shot the bird imme- 
diately, [ could not have believed that one belonging to the same family 
as the nearly silent Waxwings and Phenopepla,* could sing with such 
power, variety, and sweetness. Their song can be compared to nothing 
uttered by any other bird I have heard in the United States, for it ex- 
cels that of the Mockingbird in sweetness, besides being entirely origi- 
nal. It has the melancholy slowness, but without the interruptions, ‘of 
that of the Wood-Thrush, and agrees better with the descriptions of 
that of the Nightingale of Europe. 

Mr. Allen observed this bird in the mountains of Colorado, up to 
timber-line. I found it rather rare, in summer, in Upper Arizona. 

I am favored by Mr. Trippe with the following interesting communi- 
cation, designed for the present work: “This exquisite songster is a 
permanent resident of the mountaius of Colorado, and may be seen at 
all times of the year, from the lower valley of the country ap to timber- 
line, and in midsummer even beyond it, to the highest limit of the 
shrubby willows and junipers. Itis never a familiar bird, shunning the 
vicinity of houses and cultivated fields, and seeking the rockiest mount- 
ain sides and darkest cafions as its favorite haunts, yet avoiding the 
sombre depths of dense forests, though occasionally found therein. 
During the winter it feeds on berries and such insects as it can find, but 
in the warmer months subsists almost entirely upon the latter, which it 
captures with the address of the most skilful Flycatcher. It is never 
gregarious, and usually solitary, associating together only from the time 
of pairing, which is in the early part of May, until the young are able 
to shift for themselves. It frequently alights on the top of a dead limb 
or tree, from which it keeps a bright lookout for passing insects, and re- 
turns several times to the same “perch after capturing its prey; it also 
frequents the lower boughs, and at times alights upon the ground and 
searches among the leaves for food. In its flight it bears some resem- 
blance to the Cedar-bird, with which, indeed, it has many common 
traits. In summer and fall its voice is rarely heard ; but as winter comes 
on, and the woods are well-nigh deserted by all save a few Titmice and 
Nuthatches, it begins to utter occasionally a single bell-like note that 
can be heard distinctly at a great distance. The bird is now very shy; 
and the author of the clear, loud call, that I heard nearly every morn- 
ing from the valley of Clear Creek, was long a mystery to me. Toward 
the middle and latter part of winter, as the snow begins to fall, the Fly- 
catching Thrush delights to sing, choosing for its rostrum a pine tree in 
some elevated position, high up above the valleys; and not all the fields 
and groves, and hills and valleys of the Eastern States, can boast a 
more exquisite song; a song in which the notes of the Purple Finch, 
the Wood-Thrush, and the Winter Wren, are blended into a silvery cas- 
cade of melody, that ripples and dances down the mountain sides as 
clear and sparkling as the mountain brook, filling the woods and val- 


*The supposition that Phanopepla nitens is songless, is entirely erroneous. “It bas a 
superb song, powerful and finely modulated.” Cours, Proc, Phila. Acad. 1866, 71; 
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leys with ringing music. At first it sings only on bright, clear morn- 
ings; but once fairly in the mood, it sings at all hours and during the 
most inclement weather. Often while traveling over the narrow, wind- 
ing mountain roads, toward the close of winter, I have been overtaken 
and half-blinded by sudden, furious storms of wind and snow, and com- 
pelled to seek the nearest tree or projecting rock for shelter. In such 
situations I have frequently listened to the song of this bird, and forgot 
the cold and wet in its enjoyment. Toward spring, as soon as the other 
birds begin to sing, it becomes silent as though disdaintul of joining the 
common chorus, and commences building its nest in May, earlier than 
almost any other bird. Duriog this season it deserts the valleys, and 
confines itself to partially wooded hill-tops.” 

I never found the nest of this bird myself, nor have I ever seen it. 
The only one thus far known was discovered by Mr. Ridgway, in the 
rift of a vock. He describes it to me as being large and bulky, built of 
sticks and grasses. Unfortunately it was empty, and the eggs continue 
entirely unknown. For those described, with the nest, by Dr. Brewer, 
as above quoted, are not of: this species, but of Phanopepla nitens, as 
I ascertained by examining them myself. They are correctly labelled 
in Lieutenant Bendire’s collection. Dr. Brewer’s mistake is apparently 
the result of a slip of the pen. 


Family VIREONIDA@: Greenlets. 
x V viRB0 OLIVACEUS, (Linn.) Vieill. ~~ 


Red-eyed Vireo. 


Muscicapa olivacea, Linn., 8. N. i, 1766, 327.—Wits., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 55, pl. 12, f. 3. 

Lanius olivaceus, Licut., Verz. 1823, 49. 

Vireo olivaceus, VIEILL.—BP., Obs. Wils. 1826, 124; Syn. 1828, 71.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. 
A. ii, 1831, 233.—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 287, pl. 150; Syn. 1839, 162.—Nurr., 
Man. i, 1232, 312.—Aup., B. Am. iv, 155, pl. 243.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 157.— 
Wooph., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 76.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 331.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
1872, 176 (mountains of Colorado, up to 11,000 feet; Ogden, Utah).—Covss, 
Key, 1872, 120, fig. 59; and of most late United States writers. 

Vireosylvia olivacea, Br., List, 1838, 26; Consp. i, 1850, 329.—Rervu., Viddensk. Med. 
for 1253 (1854), 82 (Greenland).—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 7 (Greenland).—ScL., 
P. Z. 8. 1855, 151 (Bogota); 1859, 137, 363 (Xalapa); 1870, 836 (Honduras) ; 
Cat. A. B. 1862, 43.—A. & E. NEwTOon, Ibis, 1859, 145 (Santa Cruz).—Sci. & 
Saty., Ibis, 1859, 12 (Guatemala).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. vii, 1860, ca gina! ix, 
1868, 96 (Costa Rica).—Mos Ley, Nat. Hist. Tutbury, 1863, 385, pl. 6; Ibis, 1864, 
. 394; Zoologist, 1864, 8965; fide HartixG, Man. Br. B. 1872, 99 (accidental in 
England).—Bp., Rey. 1266, 333.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 270 (a few 
wintering in Florida).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 363;* and,of many late 
United States writers. 29 Aap 

Phyllomanes olivaceus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1850, 63.—Caz., J. f. O. 1860, 404 (Costa 
Rica).—GUNDL., J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba). 

(2) Vireo virescens, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 84, pl. 53.—Gray, G. of B. i, 1844, pl. 75. 

Vireo bogotensis, Bry., Pr. B. 8. vii, 1860, 227 (Bogota).—Lawr., A. L., 1863 (Panama). 


Hab.—Kastern North America to Hudson’s Bay. Greenland. West beyond the lim- 
its of the Eastern Province to Ogden, Utah. Fort Bridger. Bitterrogt Valley. Koot- 
enay, Washington Territory (Kennerly). Missouri River, 800 miles abtve its mouth 
(Pearsall), Some winterfh Florida. Greenland. Cuba. Trinidad, Frxscu, P. Z. 8. 1870, 
565 (with agilis). Panama. In Mexico nearly replaced by the closely allied species 7. 
flavoviridis. ’ Extremely abundant throughout the Eastern United States. Accidental 


* 4 History of North American Birds. By 8. F. Barrp, T. M. BREWER, and R. Ripe- 
way. Illustrated by 64 colored plates and 593 woodcuts. Vols. I, Il: Land Birds— 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1874, The reception df the earlier volumes of this great 
work (Feb., 1874), as the present publication reaches this point in printing, will enable 
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VIREO PHILADELPHICUS—VIREO GILVUS. 97 


in England (near Derby, May, 1859 ; Mostry, N. H. Tutbury, 1863, 385, pl. 6; Zoclogisty 
1864, p. 8965 ; Harting, Br. Birds, 1872, 99). 

* Lieutenant Warren's Expedition. —8695, Fremont, Platte River. Li 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. er 

There isa very great uniformity among the eggs of our Vireonide ; with 
specimens before me of olivaceus, gilvus, belli, noveboracensis, solitarius, 
and flavifrons, I can see no difference, except in size. They are all pure 
white, very sparingly sprinkled, chiefly about the larger end, with fine 
sharp dots of dark brown. Solitarius and flavifrons, on the whole, may 
average a little the heaviest spotting: in one case of noveboracensis there 
are n0 spots, but its fellow from the same nest is spotted. Likewise, a 
whole set of V. bellit are immaculate, and in another set there is but a 
mere speck here and there over the surface. Lggs of bellii, the smallest, 
measure ().70 or less by about 0.50; those of noveborucensis are a trifle 
larger ; a specimen of gilvus is 0.74 by 0.54; fluvifrons, solitarius, and 
olivaccus, are 0.80 to 0.85 by 0.55 to 0.60. Nidification is essentially the 
same throughout; a thin-walled, cup-shaped nest, of various fibrous 
material, is suspended by the brim betwixt the forks of a twig. 


} 


VIREO PHILADELPHICUS, Cass. 


Brotherly-love Vireo. 


. Vireosylvia philadelphica, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. v, 1851, 153; vi, pl. 1, fig. 1—Scn. & 
SaLv., Ibis, 1859, 12 (Guatemala).— —BD., Rev. 1866, 340. —Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. 

Y. ix, "1868, 96 (Costa Rica).—Satv., P.Z.S. 1870, 187 (Veragua).—B. B&R, 
N. A. B. i, 1874, 367. 

Vireo philadelphicus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 335, pl. 78, fig. 3( Wisconsin and Ohio).—WHEat., 
Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 114.—Cocrs & Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 410.— 
HaMuin, Rep. Maine Board Agric. 1865 (Waterville, Me.; only New England es el 
record).—Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 277.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, “1868, 4 
517 (Illinois).—Tuxn., B. E. Pa. 1269, 19 (very rare). —COUES, Key, 1372, Waa bee 
120, tig. 62. at oa 

Vireosylvia cobanensis, ScL., P. Z. S. 1860, 463; Ann. Mag. N. H. 1861, 328. (Vera Paz.) . 

Hab.—Eastern North America. North to Hudson’s Bay ; south to Central America. — 
No Mexican or West Indian quotations. 2 fe 


From the rarity of this species along the Atlantic coast, and its. 
comparative frequency of occurrence in the interior, it would seem prob- © 
able that it migrates chiefly through the Mississippi, and I contidently ~~ 
anticipate that it will be found breeding in the Missouri region. It is ng ae 
more than likely that Mr. Trippe’s queried citation (Minnesota, Pr. Ess.- * * 
Inst. vi, 1871, 117) really does belong here, and not to gilvus. Dr. Brewer, 
informs me by letter that one was shot near Calais, Maine, by Mr. Board- 
man, in the spring of 1872, and others found the latter part of May in 
northwestern Maine, by Mr. Brewster—an occurrence not mentioned by 
Mr. Maynard in his late excellent paper. Dr. Brewer adds that it is 
“abundant” every spring, about May 24th, in Wisconsin. I found it 
quite common along the Red River of the North, about Pembina, in 
June, and it doubtless breeds there. It frequented the heavy timber ot 
the river-bottom, in company with V. olivaceous and V. gilvus. 


Y/ virEo GILVUS, (Vieill) Bp, @ - F- 


tree 


Warbling Vireo. 


a. gilvus. 


Muscicapa gilva, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 65, pl. 34. 
Vireo gilvus, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 123; Syn. 1828, 70; List, 1838, 26.—NutTr., Man. i, 
1832, 309.—AvD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 114 ; v, 1839, 433; Syn. 1839,.161; B. Am. 
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98 VIREO FLAVIFRONS, YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 


1842, 149, pl. 241.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 161.—Woonnh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 76.—Bb., 

B. N. A. 1858, 335.—Cours, Key, N. A. Birds, 1372, 120, fig. 63.—Trippr, Pr. . 

Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 236 (Iowa, breeding)._Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5 (Kansas, - 

breeding); and of most United States writers. Safe 
Vireosylvia gilva, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 153.—Sc1., P. Z. S. 1856, 298 (Cordova); j. 

1858, 302 (Oaxaca).—Bp., Rev. 1866, 342.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 

548 (Vera Cruz; migratory).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 368. : 
Muscicapa melodia, Wi1ts., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 85, pl. 42, f. 2. 


b. swainsoni. 


Vireo swainsoni, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 336 (in text).—Couxs, Ibis, 1865, 164 (Arizona).— 
Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 73 (Arizona). 

Vireosylvia swainsoni, Bp., Rev. 1866, 343.—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 198 (Colorado).— 
SreEv., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464 (Wyoming). ; nee 
Vireosylria gilva var. swainsoni, Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870y116.—B. B. & R., N. A.B. i, 1874, 371. 

Vireo gilvus var. swdinsoni, Cours, Key, 1872, 121, fig. 64. ae 

Vireo gilvus, Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1859, 188.—Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 35 
(Rocky Mountains)-—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 156, 176 (Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah ; includes both varieties). 


Hab.—Of true gilvus, Eastern North America to high central plains; north to Fort 
Simpson. Var. swainsoni, wooded regions from Plains to Pacific, United States. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.— 4729, Missouri River; 5305, Fort Lookout. 

Later Expeditions.—60769, Green River, Wyoming (var. swainsoni). 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

These specimens are referable to the gilvus proper, excepting No. 60769. “swainsoni” 
seems to be scarcely distinguishable even as a variety. A supposed difference in the 
-ving-formula proves not to hold always. The bird is, however, paler and grayer, like 
thers from the same region. 2 


The Warbling Vireo is stated by Dr. Hayden to be abundant along 
the wooded bottoms of the Missouri, where, however, I never observed 
it, though I found it quite common on the Red River of the North. It 
is numerously represented throughout the greater part of the United 
States east of the Mississippi; reaching the middle districts about the 
middle of April, and remaining through the greater part of September, 
breeding in gardens and the streets of cities, among the high shade 
trees, rather than in the forests. : 


VIREO FLAVIFRONS, Vieill. 


Yellow-throated Vireo. 


Vireo flavifrons, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 85, pl. 54.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 70.—Nutr., 
Man. i, 1832, 302.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 119; v, 1839, 428; pl. 119; Syn. 
1839, 160; B. Am. iv, 1842, 141, pl. 238.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 159.—Cass., Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1851, 149.—WoovuU., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 82 (Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory).—Scu., P. Z. S, 1857, 227 (Vera Cruz); 1860, 257 (Orizaba).—Sci. & Satv., 
Ibis, 1859, 12 (Guatemala).—Can., J. f. O. iii, 468 (Cuba); 1860, 405 (Costa 
Rica).—Gunob.., J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 185, 341.—HaMin, 
Rep. Maine Board Agric. 1865 (Waterville ; only Maine record).—McItwr., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v, 1566, 87 (Hamilton, C. W., in summer).—TRIPPE, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, ~ 4 
1871 117 (? Minnesota).--Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5 (breeding).—Covzs, Key, [Rs 
1872, 121, tig. 65. Pig dey 
Lanivireo jlavifrons, Bp.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. ix, 1868, 96 (Costa Rica).—ALLEN, Bull.’*, ~° 
M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 279 (wintering in Florida).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 379. 257. 
Vireosylvia flavifrons, Bp., Rev. 1866, 346. 3 
Muscicapa sylvicola, WILs., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 117, pl. 7, f. 3. . S a 


Hab.—Eastern United States and British provinces, west to Kansasonly. Cuba (rare). hat OG 
Mexico and Central America, to Costa Rica and Guatemala. Breeds from Maryland 
and Virginia northward, Stated to winter in Florida, as it does further south. 
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VIREO SOLITARIUS, BLUE-HEADED VIREO. 99 
a 
VIREO SOLITARIUS, (Wils.) Vieill. 


Blue-headed or Solitary Vireo. 


Muscicapa solitaria, Wius., Arm. Orn. ii, 1810, 143, pl. 17, *. 6. 

Vireo solitarius, VUEILL., Nouv. Dict. xi, 1817.—Br., Syu. 1828, 70; List, 1838, 26.—AvD., 
Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 147; 1839, 432; pl. 23; Syn. 1839, 160.—Grn., B. L. I. 1844, 
160.—Nvtt., Man. i, 1882, 305.—Aup., B. Am. iv, 1842, 144, pl. 229.—Cass., Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1851, 150.—Sct., P. Z. S. 1856, 293 (Cordova) ; 1859, 363 (Xalapa).— 
Bp., B. N. A. 185) 8, 340, —Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1259, 189.—Scr. & 
SALV., Ibis, 1860, 31 (Guatemala).—Can., J. f. O. iii, 486 (Cuba). —_GUNDL., J.f. 
O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 117 (Minnesota, breeds).— 
Cougs, Key N. A. Birds, 1872, 121, 66.—Grnrry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1873, 354 
(nest); and of most late United States writers. 

Vireosylvia solitaria, Bp., Rev. 1866, 347.—Coor., B. Cal. 117.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. OR 
1869, 548 (Vera Cruz). 

Lanivireo solitari ius, Bp.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 373. Pi 

Vireo cassini, XANTUS, Pr. Phila. Ac. 1858, 117. —Bp., BNA. 1858, 340, p].78,f.1. (Var 2) * 

Lanivireo solitarius var. cassini, B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 377 (conside red iene 
variety). 


Hab.—Whole United States, except Southern Rocky Mountain region, where replaced £ 22c oe 
by V. var. plumbeus. Canada (Melluraith, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 87). Sonth to Guate- 3“ 
mala in winter. Cuba. ~- 

Licutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4727-28, mouth of Vermilion River. pine S 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. : 


yD = 
In the paper above e quoted, Mr. Thomas G. Gentry makes the follow: * 
ing observations on the nidification of this species: <?7- 


% Audubon, in describing the nest of Vireo solitarius, Vieill., affirms ¢/?7~. 
it ‘is prettily constructed and fixed in a partially pensile manner be- 
tween two twigs of a low bush, on a branch running horizontally from 
the main stem, and formed externally of gray lichens, slightly put to- 
gether, and lined with hair chiefly from the deer and raccoon’ My 
experience hag been quite different. Out of the many nests which I 
have seen and examined, I cannot recall a single specimen that will 
answer to the above description. I have five vests of this species, four 
of which are perfectly similar in structure; the remaining one formed of 
the culms of a species of Aira, constituting an exceptional case, and the 
only one that has ever fallen under my notice. They are all shallow, 
loose in texture, scarcely surviving the season for which they were de- 
signed, and placed between two twigs of a cedar or a maple tree at a 
considerable elevation from the ground, on a branch nearly horizontal 
to the main axis. They are built entirely of clusters of male flowers of 
Quercus palustris, which, having performed their allotted function, don 
their brownish hue at the very period when they can be utilized. 

“Here is evidently a change within a moderately short period, ren- 
dered necessary by external causes. This necessity may have grown 
out of inability to procure the favorite materials, or a desire for self- 
preservation. In the case of the species under consideration, it cannot 
be denied that the utter inability, without unnecessary physical effort, 
to procure the hair of the afore-mentioned animals, particularly in sec- 
tions where they have been compelled to retreat betore the advance of 
man, may have been one of the causes which have induced the change. 
Iam satisfied, however, that it has not been the leading one, but that 
self- preservation has operated in this case for individual and fainily good. 
The adaptation of the colors of the female bird to the tints of surround- 
ing objects, during the trying period of incubation, and the establish- 
ment of certain resemblances to familiar external objects, are two of the 
ways in which it manifests itself.” 
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100 VIREO SOLITARIUS VAR. PLUMBEUS, PLUMBEOUS VIREO. 


VIREO SOLITARIUS var. PLUMBEUS, (Coues) Allen. 


Plumbeous Vireo. 


“ Vireo most like solitarius,” Couns, Ibis, 1865, 164. 

Vireo solitarius, Coor., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 175 (Colorado Valley). 

Vireo plumbeus, COvES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 73 (Arizona).—Couss, Key, 1872, 122, fig. 6. 
Fiveosylvia plumbea, Bp., Rev. 1866, 349 (same spec.).—Ark., P. B. 8. 1872, 198 (Colorado). 
Virco solitarius var. piumbcus, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 176.—Couss, Key, 1872, 351. 
Lanivireo solitarius var. plumbeus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 377. 


Hab.—Southern Rocky Mountain region. North to Laramie Peak (Hitz). South to 
Golima (Xantus). “Western edge of the plains of Colorado, and in the mountains up 
to about 10,000 teet; Ogden, Utah” (Allen). 

Although this bird was not procured by the Expeditions, its occurrence 
in the region of the Upper Missouri is shown by specimens obtained at 
Laramie Peak by Dr. R. B. Hitz. 

Typical examples look so different from ordinary solitarius that I con- 
fidently described it as a distinct species. Some of Mr. Allen’s speci- 
meus, however, which he kindly submitted to my inspection, show an 
approach to typical solitarius, aud I am now inclined to rate it as one of 
the numerous duller-colored races of birds found in the same region. 

I found it very abundant in the pine woods around Fort Whipple, 
Arizona, in summer, from April 25th until October. It unquestionably 
breeds there, although I did not find its nest. I shot it in July and 
August. Mr. Aiken took it in Colorado in May, and, according to Mr. 
Trippe’s manuscript, it arrives at Idaho Springs, in that Territory, in 
the latter part of May, a week or so before the Warbling Vireo makes 
its appearance. ‘It ranges up the mountains to 9,000 feet, and is quite 
numerous somewhat lower, while the Warbling Vireo is comparatively 
rare at such heights, and does not reach above 8,000 feet.” In all points 
ot habit it is the counterpart of its eastern representative. ‘ 


VIREO NOVEBORACENSIS, (Gm.) Bp. 
White-eyed Vireo, 


Muscicapa noveboracensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 947. 

Vireo noveboracensis, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825; Syn. 1828, 70; List, 1838, 26.—Nurrt., Man. i, 
1832, 306.—AuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 328; v, 1839, 431; pl. 63; Syn. 1839, 161; 
B. A. iv, 1842, 146, pl. 240.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 158.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1851, 150.—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 75 (Texas, New Mexico, and Indian Ter- 
ritory).—CaB., J. f. O. iii, 469 (Cuba).—Bb., B. N. A. 1858, 358; Rev. 1866, 354.— 
Scu., P. Z. 8. 1857, 204, 228 (Xalapa and Vera Cruz).—Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 13858, 
187.—Jones, Nat. Berm. 1259, 71.—Scu. & Satv., Ibis, ii, 1860, 274 (Guate- 
mala).—GUNDL., J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Sc.., Cat. 1862, 42.—Cours, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v, 1868 (New England).—Covues, Am. Nat. 1871, 197 (Kansas).—TRIPPE, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 117 (Minnesota).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 270 
(Florida, wintering) ; iii, 1872, 176 (Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—CovgEs, 
Key, 1872, fig. 68.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 385; and of most late writers. 

Virco musicus, VIBILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 33, pl. 52. 

Muscicapa cantatriz, WILs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 266, pl. 18, fig. 6. 


Hab.—Eastern United States. Minnesota. Not recorded from Maine. ‘Nova Scotia” 
(dudubon). Westward regularly to Kansas, Indian Territory, and Western Texas; oc- 
casionally to eastern foot-bills of the Rocky Mountains. “Columbia River” (Audubon ; 
not since verified). South to Guatemala. Cuba (rare). Bermudas (resident, common). 
Eastern Mexico. Breeds through most of its United States rangs. Winters from South 
Carolina, Georgia, the Gulf States, and southward. 


List of specimens. 
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This neat and pleasant little bird has a more extensive range than has 
usually been attributed to it, but how far it is casual only in some of the 
localities quoted, remains to be seen. A bird of the Hastern Province, 
it would certainly not be expected to occur on the Missouri, but this is 
the case, and gives some color to Audubon’s unsupported citation of the 
Columbia. Eastward I have not traced it beyond Southern New En- 
gland. I found it in Kansas, with the Red-eyed and Bell’s Vireos. In 
the Middle States it is very abundant from April to October, breeding 
in shrubbery and moist, tangled places ; although by an unaccountable 
oversight, it is omitted from Coues and Prentiss’ Washington list, we 
found it plentiful there every season. It is a bird that seems to atfect 
particular districts and avoid others equally within its general range ; 
for instance, Mr. Allen did not tind it at Springfield, though it is common 
enough in some parts of Massachusetts. Nuttall says be saw it in South 
Carolina in January, and it certainly winters in other of the Southern 
States. Its sprightly manners, and loud, clear song, make it a conspic- 
nous and agreeable bird. 


VIREO BELLII, Aud. 


Bell’s Virco. 


Vireo bellii, AuD., B. Am. vii, 1844, 333, pl. 485.—Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 330.—C.ss., 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 150.—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 76.—Bp., B. N. A. 1258, 
337.—Sci., Cat. 1961, 42.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1564, 438 (Missouri).—Bp., Rev. 
1866, 358.—CovgEs, Ibis, Apr. 1865 (Kansas).—Rmew., Am. Nat. 1873, 199 (1h- 
nois).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 176.—Cougrs, Key N. A. Birds, 1872, 125, 
fig. 40.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5 (common).—Trippn, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 19872, 
236 (Decatur County, Iowa).—B. B. & R., N. A. B.i, 1874, 389. (Not of Cooren.) 

Hab.—Missouri region to Texas. Not observed in Southern Rocky Mountain region, 
where replaced by FV. pusillus, Cours, a closely related species or variety. East to 
prairies of Illinois (Ridgway). South to Tehuantepec, Mexico (Sumichrast). 

This species, originally described from the Upper Missouri (Fort Union, 
&c.), appears to have been overlooked by Dr. Hayden. Both Mr. Allen 
and myself found it abundant in Kansas; others have noted its occur- 
rence in Missouri, Arkansas, andin Texas. Mr. Ridgway has lately an- 
nounced its presence in Illinois, the easternmost locality as yet recorded. 
According to Mr. Trippe, as above cited, it breeds abundantly in Deca- 
tur County, iowa, where it is the commonest species of the genus. ‘It 
arrives the second week in May, and is seldom seen after the middle of 
August. In its habits it bears a strong resemblauce to the White-eyed 
Vireo, preferring the thickets and underbrush to the trees. Its notes 
are quite different from those of any other Vireo, being somewhat like 
those of the Blue-bird in early spring, but quicker and more hurried.” 

In its manners and general habits it is nearly a counterpart of V. 1o- 
veboracensis, to which it is also similar in physical character, although 
bearing a still closer resemblance to V. gilvus. 


Family LANIID: Shrikes. 
COLLURIO BOREALIS, (Vieill.) Bd. 


Butcher Bird; Northern Shrike. 


Lanius exeubitor, Forst., Phil. Trans. lxii, 1772, 382.—Wus., Am. Orn. i, 1208, 74, pl. 
5, fig. 1.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 534, pl. 192. (Not of European writers. ) 
Lanius borealis, VictLi., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 90, pl. 50.—Sw. & Ric, F. B. A. ii, 1851, 


111, pl. 33.—Avup., Ses By maesdio™ iv, 1842, 130, pl. 236.—Gir., 


102 COLLURIO BOREALIS, GREAT NORTHERN SHRIKE. 


B. L. I. 1844, 155.—Gray, Gen. of Birds, 1847, 294.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad, 1857, 
212.—Maxin., J. f. O. vi, 185%, 190 (Upper Missouri).—JoNeEs, Nat. in Bermuda, 
1857, 51.—Dresser & SHARPE, P. Z. 8. 1870, 591.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 19.— 
Finscu, Abh. Nat. 1872, 39 (Alaska).—Tiurpr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 117. 

Collyrio borealis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 324.—Coop. & Sccx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1259, 188.— 
Cours & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. for 1~61 (1862), 409.—Hayp., Rep. 1262, 162.— 
Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 73.—LorpD, Nat. Vane. ii, 1866, 295.—Coopr., Am. 
Nat. iii, 1869, 35—DaLt & Bany., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1269, 280—Srev., U.S. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464.—Menn., ibid. 1872, 677. 

Collurio borealis, Bp., Rev. 1866, 440.—Covces, Pr. E s. Inst. v, 1¢6%, 277.—Coop., B. Cal. 
i, 137.— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 198 (Colorado).—Couxs, Key, 1872, 125, tig. 
73.—Menrr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1-72, 677,—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 415. 

Lanius septentrionalis, Br., Syn. 1823, 72; P. Z. 8. 1237, 112; Consp. i, 1850, 363; R. & 
M. Z. 1853, 294.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1857, 213.—Murray, Edinb. N. Phil. 
Journ. xi, 1859, 223. 

Collyrio chemungensis, GREGG, Pr. Elmira Acad. i, 1870 (p. 9 of reprinted list). (Young). 

Hab.—North America. In winter, south to about 35°. Alleghanies, breeding (Turn- 
bull). Bermuda (Jones). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4552, Fort Pierre. 

Later Expeditions —60996-98, Rock Creek and Green River, Wyoming; 62270, Idaho. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


The Shrike appears to be common on the Upper Missouri in winter ; 
I have several times seen it at that season about Fort Randall. I have 
also happened to meet with it twice in widely separated localities, but 
iu each instance at about the extreme southern limit, viz., at Wasbing- 
ton, D.C., and at Fort Whipple, Arizona. The only record of its breed- 
ing in the United States that I have found, is Mr. Turnbull’s statement, 
that “many nestle on the mountain ridges of the Alleghanies.” 

Mr. Trippe informs me that the Butcher-bird is “ quite common in Col- 
orado, in October, about the Middle Park, and during the winter along 
the edge of the plains. Late in November one was observed at Idaho 
Springs to catch and kill a Snow-bird, and carry it off in its bill up the 
side af a mountain.” 

The eggs of our two species of Shrike are indistinguishable, though. 
those of borealis average a trifle the largest—about 1.10 by 0.80. The 
ground is dull white, blotched or freckled all over with a peculiar shade 
of dull grayish-brown, in some instances deepening into grayish-cheoco- 
late. The variations in precise amount of spottiug, as well as in size 
and shade of the markings, is interminable. 


COLLURIO LUDOVICIANUS var. EXCUBITOROIDES, (Sw.) Coues. 
White-rumped Shrike, 


b. excubitoroides. 


Lanius excubitoroides, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 115, pl. 35.—Gam., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1847, 
200.—Cass., ibid. 1257, 213.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1253, 77 (Texas).—Hrerm., 
P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 55.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1864, 173 (city of Mexico).—Dress. & 
SmarPr, P. Z. 8. 1870, 595. 

Collyrio excubitoroides, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 527, pl. 75, f. 2.—KENN., P. R. R.,Rep. x, 1859, 
25.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 162.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 73 (Arizona).— 
McIiwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 87 (Hamilton, C. W.).—Coop., Am. Nat. Au 
1869, 34 (Fort Union, breeding; eggs six).—Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75. 

Collurio excubitoroides, BD., Rev. 1866, 445.—Covss, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 277,—ALLEN, 
Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 504, 517 (linois).—Scmicn., Mem. Bost: Soc. N. H. i, 
1869, 548 (Vera Cruz).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1871, 138.—AiKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1872, 198 (Colorado). 

Collurio ee ae var. excubiloroides, CoUES, Key, 1872, 125.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 
1874, 421. 

Lanius ludovicianus, MaxiM., J. f. O. 1858, 191 (Upper Missouri). 

Collurio ludovicianns, ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 499 (Iowa).— ALLEN, Am. Nat. 1869, 
579 (refers to Canadian and New York examples).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 176 (Kansas ; Colorado, Utah hn, PURDIE, Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 115 (Mass.). 
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(2?) Lanius elegans, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 122 (said to be ane the fur countries ; original 
specimen identified by Dresser and Sharpe (P. Z. 8. 1e70, 595) as belonging to 
C. lahtora of Asia and Africa). 

Lanius eleyans, Nurv., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 287.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1857, 215.--Bp., 
B.N. A. 185x, 323, foot-note ; pl. 75, f.1. 

Collyrio elegans, BD.. BN. A. 1858, page xxxv. 

Collurio elegans, BD., Rev. 1866, 444. —Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 140. 

Lanius mexicans, Bren, J.f 0. ii, 1854, 145. —SCL., Cat. 1832, 46. 

Collurio ludovicianus var. robustus, Bp., Atm, Nat. vii, 1873, 609 (same specimen as for- 
merly called C. elegans).—B. B. R., B. N. A. i, 1874, 420 (the same). 


Hab.—Middle Province of North America, to the Saskatchewan. East through Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin, to New York and Canada West, probably into 
New England. In the Southern States replaced by typical ludovicianus, On the Pacific 
coast not observed north of California. South through Mexico. 5 


List of specimens. 


19222 |164]) Pump. Butte-..|..-. Nov. 18, 1859 | F. V. Hayden.|...-..|.-..--|--.--- 
19224 | 191 do ...-.. & | Oct. 23,1859 |..-... AO seas 2s 10.00 | 12.50 | 4.75 


PO ian dinudeie dc taee ses |ncasl toe dacmesekes Dr. Hines.-.-- 


i 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—#902-04, Upper Missouri River ; 5312, Yellowstone 
River ; 4649, White River; 8801-03, L’eau qui court. 

Later Expeditions. —60435, La Bouté Creek, Wyoming ; 60763, Pacific Creek, Wyoming ; 
61752, Utah ; 62271, Idaho. 


As I stated in the Key,” “extreme examples of ladoricianus and ex- 

cubitoroides look very different, but they are observed to melt into each 
other when many specimens are cowpared, so that no specific character 
can be assigned.” The change takes place in the States just east of the 
Mississippi; typical ludovicianus I have only seen from the South Atilan- 
tic States. Whatever the original Z. elegans of Swainson may have 
been, there seems to be little doubt that the elegans of Baird and Cooper 
is the same as the excubitoroides of the same authors. The doubt is, 
whether the specimen of Dr. Gambel’s, marked “California,” really came 
from that State; for some of Gambel’s birds so labelled were certainly 
procured elsewhere (tor example, his Tyrannus bairdii, which is a South 
American species, the Tyrannus atrifrons of Sclater—a species ot JLyio- 
dynastes). The features of this specimen, if it be really American, may 
‘have been individual peculiarities. I consider there is as yet nothing 
upon which to base the belief that we have more than a single species 
of Shrike in this country (aside from C. borealis), and that is C. ludovi- 
cianus, of which a variety, with the above synonymy, occurs in the re- 
gions above specified. 

I have not yet met with this bird on the Missouri. Dr. Hayden 
reports it as being quite abundant, ‘‘especially along the Platte to the 
Laramie Mountains, Black Hills, and Bad Lands. I found it breeding 
abundantly in Northern Dakota, beyond the Missouri Coteau, securing 
newly-fledged young late in July. The nest, just deserted, was placed 
in a dense thicket, in the cretch of a bush, about five feet trom the 
ground. It was a large, bulky, and inartistic structure, upon a founda- 
tion, of loosely interlaced twigs, as large as a man’s hat. The nest proper 
was about six inches wide outside, and three deep, composed eutiely 
of the stems. and tops of a species of white weed growing iu the vicinity, 
inextricably matted with plaits of fibrous inner bark; there was no 
special lining or any circular disposition of the material. The nest was 
very foul with excrement and, apparently, a scurfy exfoliation from the 
plumage of the young. 

Mr. Allen, in the American Naturalist as quoted, gives the interesting 
record of the breeding of excubitoroides in New York State. A nest of 
six eggs were taken in 1869, near Buffalo, New York. Mr. Mcilwraith 
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states that it is a summer resident, not very rare, at Hamilton, Canada 
West, where, however, it had not been observed until five or six years 
before 1865. Its occurrence in New England, although highly probable, 
remains to be confirmed. Several of the earlier authors, however, men- 
tion a New England Shrike, not C. borealis. See also PURDIE, op. cit. 


Family FRINGILLIDZ: Finches, ete. 
HESPERIPHONA VESPERTINA, (Coop.) Bp. 


Evening Grosbeak. 


Fringilla vespertina, Coor., Ann. Lye. N. Y. i, 1825, 220 (Michigan).—Bp., Syn. 1828, 113, 
No. 188.—Br., Zool. Journ. iv, 1828, 2—Bp., Am. Orn. ii, 75, pl. 15, fig. 1.— 
Nurt., Man. i, 1832. 594.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 515; v, 235; pls. 373, 425. 

Coccothraustes vespertina, Sw. & Rrcw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 269, pl. 68.—Ber., List, 1838, 30.— 
AuD., Syn. 1839, 134.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 217, pl. 207. 

Hesperiphona vespertina, Br., C. R. xxxi, 1850, 424—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 505.—Bp., 
B. N. A. 1858, 409.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 196.—Sc3., P. Z. 8. 
1860, 251.—KIetL., ‘‘ Ohio Farmer” for March 24,1860 (Ohio; Racine, Wis., Dr. 
Hoy).—WueEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860.—Cougs, Pr. Phiia. Acad. 1866, 80.— 
Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 289 (near New York City).—Couss, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v, 1868, 280, 312.—McILwr., Pr. Ess. Inst, v, 1866, 88 (Woodstock, Can- 
ada).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 550 (Monte Alto, 36 miles from city 
of Mexico).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 174.— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 199 (Sherman, 
Wyo.).—Covss, Key, 1872, 127.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 449, pl. 22, f. 1. 

Hesperiphona vespertina var. montana, B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 449, pl. 22, f. 4 (individ- 
ual, not geographical, variation). 

Coccothraustes bonapartiit, Less., Dl. Zool. 1834, pl. 34 (9). \ 

Loxia bonapartii, Less. 


Hab.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United States. North to the Saskatchewan 
(Richardson). Eastward along the northern tier of States to Lake Superior regularly, 
to Ohio, Canada, and New York City, casually. South to the table-lands of Mexico. 

Not procured by either of the Expeditions. 

“Black Hills, 9, June 3, 1824” (Townsend), AUDUBON, op. cit. Mr. Aiken also saw 
several, January 20, 1872, in the foot-hills near Sherman, Wyoming Territory. 


‘/ PINICOLA ENUCLEATOR, (Linn.) Cab..." 


Pine Grosbeak. 


Loxia enucleator, Forst., Phil. Trans. lxii, 1772, 383.—Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 299.— 

. G., Syst. Nat. i, 1788.845.— Wixs., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 80, pl. 5, f. 2. 
Fringilla cnucleator, MnyvEr, “ Vig. 74.”—TumM., Man., Orn i, 1315, 198. 

Corythus enucleator, CUVIER.—Bp., Am. Orn. pl. 16, f. 3; List, 1838, 38.—Br. & Scut., 

~  Monog. Los. 9, pls. 11, 12.—Gouxp, B. Eur. pl. 204.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 127.— 

- Aup., B. Am: iii, 1841, 179, pl. 199.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 128.--Purn., Pr. Ess: 

Inst. i, 1856, 211 (Massacl:usetts, rarc)—TrippE, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 116 

(Minnesota, winter visitant); and of many authors. : 

Pyrrhula enucleator, Br., Syn. 1828, 119.—Nvutt., Man. i, 1332, 535.—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
iy, 1838, 414, pl. 358.—TrmM., M. i, 1820, 333.—Naum., V. D. iv, 1824, 403, pl: 112. 

Pyrrhula(Corythus) enncleutor, Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1931, 262, pl. 53.— Krys. & Buas., 40. 

Strobilophaga enucleator, VIFILL., N. D. H. N. ix, 609.—Gray, G. of B. i, 337. 

Pinicola enucleator, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 167.—Finscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1872, 54 
(Alaska).—Cotrs, Key, 1872, 127.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 453, pl. 21, f. 1, 2. 

Coccothaustes canadensis, BRiss., Orn. iii, 250, pl. 12, f. 3. 

Corythus canadensis et C. splendens et Cangustirostris, “ BREHM.” 

Pinicola canadensis, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 167 (Illinois).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 410.— 
Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 221 (Labrador, breeding).—Cours & PRENT., 
Smiths. Rep. 1861, 411 (accidental at Washington, D.C., in winter).—Wukgar., 
Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 136.—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 1:62, 126 (Calais, 
Me., winter, common).—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 160 (ditto at Norway, Me.).— 
ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 69 (Massachusetts, winter, rare).—McILwr., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 88 (Hamilton, C. W., irregular).—Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 
1x62, 280.—Lawn., Ann. Tye. vili, 1466, 228 Qew York).—Coopr., Pr. Cal. Acad, 
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Jan. 1868 (Sierra Nevada).—DaLtL & Bawnn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, agp 


(Alaska).—TurRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 21 (rather rare).—STev., U. 8. Geol. oe 
Ter. 1870, 464 (Wyoming). —Mayn., Guide, 1870, 109 (Massachusetts, Winter).— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 151 (resident in Sierra Nevada of California).— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 6. be 
Pinicola amer cana, CaB., Mss,—Br., Consp. Ay. i, 1850, 528. ° 
“ Loxia flamingo, SPaRna., Mus. Carls. pl. 17 (var.”), (Gray). : 
“ Loxia psittacea, PALL.” (Gray). ° 


Se a 
Hab.—In this country, occupies the whole of British America, migrating regularly, 
into the northern tier of States in winter, and occasionally to Maryland, Ohio, Illinois,” 
and Kansas. Apparently resident in the ‘Sierra Nevada of California, and certainly so 


in the Rocky Mountains within the United States. South to Colorado, where it breeds. * ’ Re 


“Breeds from Maine northward” (.tudubon). : fous 
Later Expeditions.—60637, Uintah Mountains, September 20, 1870. ES ae 


This species was not met with by either of the earlier Expeditions, 
and must be a rare winter visitant, if i¢ occur at all, in most portions’ 
of the Missouri region, the greater part of which is topographically un- 
suited to its wants. We have, however, authentic information of its 
presence even so far south as Kansas. Prof. Snow places it in his list, 
with the remark: “occurs in winter; taken by Sidney Smith, of Leav- 
enworth.” Mr. Trippe says it appears in Wisconson “about the middle 
of November, and remains throughout.the winter, feeding on the buds 
and seeds of the alder, birch, &c., as well as of the weeds that abound 
on the prairies.” He observed a much larger proportion of old birds 
than there is in the flocks that visit New York, though these are still 
far outnumbered by the temales and young. I found it rather common, 
and breeding, on the coast of Labrador, in patches of juniper and other 
thick woods. Audubon has a note of Nuttall’s finding it on the Lower 
Missouri. 

In the Rocky Mountains it finds its southernmost extension, as well as 
breeding range. This fact, but lately ascertained, is attested by young 
birds in the Smithsonian collection, and very fully by the following in- 
teresting communication which Mr. Trippe has sent me from Idaho 
Springs, Colorado: 

“The Pine Grosbeak is irregularly distributed in this part of the 
mountains, being rarely seen in certain localities, while it is very com- 
mon in others. It is probably resident, as I have observed it throngh- 
out the summer and fall months in the woods near timber-line, below 
which it does not wander very far, none being seen below 9,500 feet, 
even in the depth of winter, although it is probable that stragglers oe- 
casionally descend even-to the foot-hills at times. It is very tame, fre- 
quently alighting and feeding within a few feet of one with the greatest 
composure. Its food seems to consist principally of pine seeds, but it 
is also fond of those of the birch and alder, and occasionally descends 
to the ground, where it picks up the seeds ot various plants, and proba- 
bly a few insects. During late summer and winter it has a very pleasing 
song—clear, sweet, and flowing, like that of the Purple Finch. I cannot 
say at what season it breeds, but am inclined to think that it must be 
very early, as young birds are fully feathered and have left their parents 
in June, before the snow has disappeared from the woods. 

“ Individuals vary in size—though the coloration of the adults is quite 
constant—and average larger than wiuter specimens from the Atlantic 
States, a length of nine or nine and one-half inches being not uncommon, 
while occasionally old males will measure ten and even a little over. In 
one specimen (an adult male, shot July 10th near James Peak) the length 
is 10.15 inches; the tip of the upper mandible is decurved beyond and 
below that of the lower 0. 13 of an inch.” 

Two specimens of the rare and little-known egg of the Pine Grosbeak 
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are in the Smithsonian. One taken in New Brunswick, May 7, 1865, by 
Mr. G. A. Boardman; the other from James’ Bay. The color is a pecu- 
liar pale bluish-gray, or pale bluish with a glaucous shade, thickly 
speckled at the larger end with reddish-brown, and elsewhere sparingly 
sprinkled with the same and a few darker dots. A specimen measures 
0.97 by 0.65. 


” CARPODACUS PURPUREUS, (Gm.) Gray. * 


Purple Finch, 


Fringilla purpurea, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 923.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 446.—WIzs., 
Am. Orn. i, 1808, 119, pl. 7, f. 4; v, 1812, 87, pl. 43, f. 3—Br., Syn. 1828, 114.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 24; v, 500, pl. 4.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 264.— 
Nvtt., Man. i, 1832. 
Erythrospiza purpurea, Br., List, 1838, 34—Avp., B. Am. iii, 1841, 170, pl. 196.—Gir., 
B. L. I. 1844, 126.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 116 (Minnesota). 
Carpodacus purpureus, GRAY.—Bp., C. A. i, 1850, 533.—NEews., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 
; 88.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 412.-Hzrrn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 50.—Hayp., Rep. 


1862, 164.—Covrs, Key, 1672, 128, pl. 75.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 463, pl. yy 5-4 


21, f. 7,8; and of nearly all late United States writers. 


Carpodacus californicus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 413, pl. 72, f. 23.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. T2) “d 
Wash. Ter. 1860, 196.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 154. WG « 


Carpodacus purpureus var. californicus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 465, pl. 21, f. 10, 11. » 


5 


Hab.—United States from Atlantic to Pacific, excepting, probably, the Southern * 


Rocky Mountain region, where replaced by the following species. North to the Sas- 
katchewan and Labrador. Winters in the Southern States. 
Lieutenant Warren's Expedition—4253, Vermilion River. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Dr. Hayden’s suspicion that this species does not occur on the upper- 


‘w 


most Missouri may prove correct. I have found it, however, as high up 7 


as Fort Randall. This was in October; I observed small flocks in shrub- 
bery, feeding on and near the ground. Very cold weather setting in 
soon after, no more were observed, and I think that they all moved off 
southward. I found it breeding on Turtle Mountain, Dakota, in July. 
The egg is clear pale bluish, irregularly dotted, but chiefly in a wreath 
around the large end, with very dark blackish-brown—almost black in 
some instances; in others lighter. An average egg is 0.80 by 0.60; but 
I have seen specimens trom 0.85 by 0.57 (abnormally elongate) to 
0.75 by 0.56. 

I have failed to substantiate any tangible distinctions between the 
bird of the Pacific coast and the ordinary form. 


CARPODACUS CASSINI, Bd. 


‘ Cassin’s Purple Finch. 


Carpodacus cassini, Bp., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1854, 119.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 414.—Kenn., P. 
R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 27, pl. 27, f. 1—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 119 
(British Columbia).—Covss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 80.—ScL., P. Z. S. 1869, 362 
(city of Mexico).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 155.—Menrr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 
672.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 128.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 460, pl. 21, f. 4, 5. 

(?) Carpodacus purpureus, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 176 (Colorado and Utah). 


Hab.—Southern Rocky Mountain region. North to British Colambia, between Cas- 
cades and Rocky Mountains. Table-lands of Mexico. (Sci. & SALv., P. Z. S. 1869, 362.) 


List of specimens. 
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Later Expeditions,—62326-26, Yellowstone and Snake Rivers. 

Not obtained by Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. 

Although it might be argued with some reason that this is merely a variety of pur- 
pureus, Tam at present inclined to treat it as a distinct species, for I have seen no 
specimens, of many examined, that were not instantly recognizable by the peculiarities 
given in the above-quoted works. Dr. Hayden’s specimens are interesting as repre- 
senting the northeasternmost recorded locality. 

I have only myself observed this species in Arizona, about Fort 
Whipple, where it was common, and resident. It is foand westward to 
the Sierra Nevada, but probably not beyond. Dr. Cooper found it in 
large numbers about Lake Tahoe, and noticed a peculiar call-note. So 
little has been placed on record of its habits, that the following para- 
graph from Mr. Trippe, referring to his observations at Idaho Springs, 
Colorado, is the more acceptable : 

“ Abundant; breeds. A few remain all winter in sheltered localities 
in Bergen’s Park, but the greater number seek some warmer climate, 
returning as soon as the severest portion of the season has passed by. 
In March and April they frequent the dense thickets of willows that 
line the banks of nearly all the streains in places, and have at that time 
a low, sweet warbling song, which becomes louder in May, and then 
fully equals that of the Parple Finch. They breed as high as 10,000 
feet, but are not uniformly distributed, as I never saw them abundant 
outside of Bergen’s Park. During summer and fall they frequent the 
pine trees in which they nest; and during this season the female sings 
nearly as sweetly as the male. I strongly suspect that the C. purpureus 
mentioned by Allen as abundant in the South Park, was this species, 
which he does not give at all. The latter is common, while the former 
is at least so rare that I never saw it in a year’s careful observation.” 

The only sets of eggs I have seen are not distinguishable from some 
specimeus of C. purpureus, though on an average they are probably 
rather larger. As in the case of that species, very pale sets occur, cor- 
responding to the whitish eggs of Blue-birds. The nidification is wholly 
similar to that of C. purpureus. The eggs, supposed to be of this 
species, lately described by Dr. Brewer, are those of C. frontalis. They 
were from the South Arizona collection of Lieutenaut C. Bendire, who 
writes me that they were wrongly identified. C. cassini probably does 
not breed in that locality. (Cf BREw., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 109.) 


CARPODACUS FRONTALIS, (Say) Gray. 


Crimson-fronted Finch; House Finch; Burion. 


a. frontalis. 


Fringilla frontalis, Say, Long’s Exped. R. Mts. ii, 1824, 40. 

Fringilla (Pyrrhula) frontalis, GAMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. i, 1843, 262. 

Pyrrhula frontalis, Be., Am. Orn, i, 1825, 49, pl. 6, figs. 1,2. 

Evrythrospiza frontalis, Br., P. Z. 8. 1837, 112; List, 1838, 35.—Gamr., J. P. Ac. 1847, 53. 

Carpodacus frontalis, Gray, Genera of Birds.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 533.—McCatt, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1851, 219.—Nrwn., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 88.— Bp., B. N. A. 1358, 
415.—Kenn,, P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 238.—Couns, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 
80.—Couns, Ibis, 1866, 267.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 156.—ArkEn, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1872, 199 (Arkansas River, Col.).—Cours, Key, 1872, 129. 

Carpodacus frontalis var. frontalis, Rripew., Am. Journ. v, 1873, 40.—B. B. & R., N. A. 
B. i, 1874, 466, pl. 21, f. 3, 6. 

Carpodacus familiaris, MCCALL, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1852, 61.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 
88.—Cass., Il. 1854, 73, pl. 13.—HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1259, pt. vi, 50. 

Carpodacus obscurus, MCCALL, Pr, Phila. Acad. 1851, 220. 

Carpodacus “ californicus,” COUES, Ibis, 1865, 164 (lapsu). 

Carpodacus “cassini,” BREW., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 109 (error in identification of eggs). 
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b. rhodocolpus. 
€crpodacus rhodocolpus, Cas., Mus. Hein. 1851, 166.—Sct., P. Z. S. 1856, 304; 1857, 127. 


Carpodacus frontalis var. rhodocolpus, RipGw., Aw. Journ. Sci. v, 1873, 39.—B. B. & R., 
N. A. B. i, 1874, 468, pl. 21, f. 9. 


ce. hemorrhous. 


Pyrrhula frontalis, Sw., Syn. Mex. B. in Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 435, No. 52. 

Erythrospiza frontalis, Br., “ Osserv. Reg. anim. Cuv., p. 80.”—(?) Aup., Syn. 1839, 125; 
B. Am. iii, 1-41, 175, pl. 197 ((Hringilla frontalis of the tolio ed., pl. 424). 

Carpodacus frontalis, Bp. & SCHL., Mon. Loz. 15, pl. 16. 

Fringitla hemorrhoa, WaG., Isis, 1831, 525. 

Carpodacus hamorrhous, SCL., P. Z. S. 1256, 304 (Cordova); 1858, 303; 1859, 380 (Oaxaca) ; 
Cat. 1862, 122.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 417.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 550. 

Carpodacus frontalis var. hemorrhous, RipGw., l. c. 

Hab.—Southern Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada, United States. North to the 
headwaters of the Platte or further, and on the Pacific side to Oregon. Var. rhodocolpus 
from the Pacific coast, Southern California, to Colima. Var. hemorrhous trom the Table 
Lands of Mexico. 

While I am willing to follow Mr. Ridway in adopting a Mexican var. hemorrhous, I 
do not feel satisfied of the necessity for recognizing var. rhodocolpus—at least my col- 
lections do not bear out the asserted differences. Comparing one from New Mexico 
with another from Southern California, both males in good plumage, the red of the 
former is seen to “spread” more than that of the latter, instead of the reverse, as 
ought to be the case, according to Mr. Ridgway. Still he has examined much more 
material than I have, and I presume his detinition is borne out, as a rule; and this is 
all, I believe, that is claimed in such cases. Some of the above quotations under var. 
Srontalis include, or refer to, var. rhodocolpus. Females and young of the several vari- 
eties are indistinguishable. 


I met with great numbers of “ Burions” on first entering New Mexico, 
and traced them thence across the continent to the Pacific, at San Pedro. 
In the Mexican towns they were as plentiful, fearless and familiar, as 
the English Sparrows have become in many of our eastern cities, breed- 
ing in all sorts of nooks about the buildings, as well as in the forks of 
trees in the court-yards and streets. It is a pleasing feature in the dirty 
Mexican settlements which, with questionable taste, it selects as its 
abode, and where the air is vocal all the day long with its delightfal 
melody. They are seldom molested by the worthless population, who 
have only just energy enough to bask by day 1m the sun rolling cigar- 
ettes, and cheat each other at cards by night; consequently the little 
birds thrive, and no doubt live as happily as if they were appreciated. 
The materials of the nests are as various as the location; but the struct- 
ure is usually of grasses, lined with finer dried roots or hair. The eggs, 
five or six in number, are about three-fourths of an inch long by three- 
fifths wide, and pale bluish, marked, chiefly near the larger end, with 
specks and lines of blackish-brown. Two or three broods are reared 
each year. Among the situations chosen for the nest, Dr. Cooper men- 
tions trees, logs and rocks, “the top rail of a picket-fence, inside a win- 
dow-shutter, in the holes of walls, under tile or thatch roofs, in hay- 
stacks and barns, in the interstices between the sticks of a Hawk’s nest, 
aud in the old nest of an Oriole;” to which Dr. Heermann adds, cactuses 
and Woodpeckers’ holes. In the Rio Grande towns, where Barn Swal- 
lows were breeding plentifully, the House Finches used to occupy last 
year’s Swallows’ nests, and not unfrequenly would take possession by 
force, after an animated contest, of a uest just finished, making its dis- 
consolate owners, who had little chance against the spirited interlopers, 
build another nest. But as a rule, the Fiuches and Swallows lived ami- 
cably, the former rather prefering the trees in the areas, while the gen- 
tle Swallows nestled under the eaves on projecting rafters. 

_ In the interior of Arizona, where towns were not, and have not yet 


become, the established order of things, I found the Burions no more 
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familiar than most small birds are, frequenting open hillsides and ravines, 
often in company with Cassin’s Parple Finches. They were abundant, 
and apparently residents, though more numerous in the spring and fall 
than at other seasous. I also found them in good feather and full song 
in November, at San Pedro, when I enjoyed the hospitalities of my 
friend Dr. Cooper, then post surgeon at Drumm Barracks. He told me 
that further south, at San Diego, they begin to build early in March. 
Under the name of Linnets, they are often kept in cages in California, 
as the Arkansas Goldfinch is in New Mexico. 

Mr. Trippe informs me that the Crimson-fronted Finch is only an 
occasional visitor to Clear Creek County, Colorado, small flocks some- 
times visiting the lower valleys in late spring. It does not breed in the 
county, so far as his observations go, though it is not improbable that a 
few nest in Bergen’s Park. 


“LOXIA CURVIROSTRA var. AMERICANA, (Wils.) Coues. r-”- 


American Red Crossbill. 


b. americana. 


Loxia curvirostra, Forst., Phil. Trans. xii, 1772, No. 23.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 117.—Nutr., 
Man. i, 1832, 583.—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 559; v, 511; pl. 197; Syn. 1839, 
128; B. Am. iii, 186; pl. 200.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 130.—Tripre, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
vi, 1871, 117 (Minnesota, very common, breeds). 

Loxia curvirostra var. americana, COUES, Key, 1872, 351.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 
484, pl. 23, f. 1. 4. 

Curvirostra americana, Wits., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 44, pl. 31, f. 1, 2.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
426.—Coor. & SucK., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1880, 198.—Wnrar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 
1860, —.—Hayp. , Rep. 1262, 165.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 70.—Boarpm., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, "1862, 126 (Calais, Me.; said to breed‘in winter). Cougs, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 281.—TULNB., B.E. Pa. 1869, 21 (winter, and resident in the 
Alleghanies).—DaLu & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 281 (Sitka).—Coopr., B. 
Cal. 1, 1870, 148 (resident in the Sierra Nevada).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 
1871, ——Mayn., N. Guide, 1870, 111.—Couss, Key, 1872, 129, pl. 3, figs, 13, 14, 15. 

Lozia americana, Br., List, 1838, 38; Consp. 1850, 527.—Nrews., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 
87.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1868, 288 (New York).—Fxrxscu, Abh. Nat. 
iii, 1872, 56 (Alaska). 


Cc. mexicana. 


Lowia mexicana, STRICKL., Jard. C. O. 1851, 43 (city of Mexico).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 94,— 
Scx., P. Z. 8. 1859, 365; 1864, 174.—SaLv., Ibis, 1866, 193 (Guatemala). - 

Curvirostra mexicana, SUMICH., Mem. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. i, 1369, 551 (Orizaba).—STEV., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. "1870, 464. 

Curvirostra americana var. mexicana, CouEs, Key, 1872, 129. 

Loxia curvirostra var. mericana, Cours.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 488. 


Hab.—Northern North America. Sonth into most of the States in winter (on the 
Atlantic usually to Philadelphia). Resident in Maine, and southward, in alpine re- 
gions, to Pennsylvania. Breeds in Minnesota. Resident in the Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fornia. South along the alpine regions of Mexico to Guatemala (var. mexicana). 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—8962-63, Laramie Peak. 

Later Expeditions. —59821, 60091, Colorado ; 60386-87, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Mr. Trippe has furnished me the following observations made in Clear 
Creek County, Colorado: ‘Like the Pine Grosbeak, the Crossbill is irreg- 
ularly distributed throughout the county, flocks of hundreds being occa. 
sionally seen, while, as a rule, it is not commonly to be met with in this 
part ot the mountains. It ranges much lower than the former bird, breed- 
ing from 7,000 feet, if not lower, all the way up to timber-line; nesting, as 
near as can be judged from the appearance of the young birds, in April 
and May, according to the elevation, or about the breaking up of win- 
ter. In June flocks composed of young and old may be seen roving 
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through the woods occasionally, and alighting on dead limbs and tree 
tops, where their bright colors and noisy chatter are sure to attract the 
‘attention of passers-by. They are not at all shy, and sometimes alight 
in trees in the midst of large towns. Their food is the same as the Pive 
-Grosbeak’s—the seeds of pines, birches, &c.; aud as they sometimes 
alight in the thickets of rose-bushes, raspberries and other shrubbery, 
.they probably add haws and berries to their bill of fare. In June I 
‘have heard it sing very agreeably ; its notes are much like those of the 
Pine Grosbeak, and show the family resemblance which runs through 
the songs of all the members of this group of the Fringilide. Among 
a series of specimens, some will be found having much larger bills than 
others, showing an approach to var. mexicana. A male, taken in Bergen 
Park, had the bill 0.78 in length. 

The eggs of this species are four or five in number, about 0.85 by 0.52 
in size, very pale greenish, variously marked in dots and blotches, with 
different shades of lilac and purplish brown. Dr. Brewer notes a nest 
taken in Vermont, early in March, when the ground was covered with 
snow, from the upper branch of a leafless elm. ‘The birds were very 
tame and fearless, refusing to leave their eggs, and had to be several 
times taken off by hand.” Even after the nest had been taken in hand 
the bird resumed its place upon it. 


“y LOXIA LEUCOPTERA, Gm.7%- 7” 


White-winged Crossbill. / 


Loxia leucoptera, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 844.—Br., Syn. 1828, 117.—Bp., Am. Orn. ii, 
——S8w. & Ricu., F. B A. ii, 1831, 263.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 540.—Aup., Orn, 
Biog. iv, 1838, 467, pl. 364; Syn. 1839, 129; B. Am. iii, 1841, 190, pl. 201.—Gir., 
B: L. I. 1844, 131.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 527.—REinn., Ibis, iii, 1861, 8 
(Greenland).—GouLp, B. Gr. Brit. v, 1864, pl. — (England).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. viii, 1866, 288.—Fixscn, Abh. Nat. ili, 1872, 55 (Alaska).—B. B. & R., N, 
A. B. i, 1874, 483, pl. 23, f. 2, 3. 

Curvirostra leucoptera, W1Ls., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 48, pl. 31, f. 3.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 427.— 
Wueat., Obio Agric. Rep. 1860, ——Hayp., Rep. 1462, 165.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iv, 1864; 70.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 126 (Calais, Me., breeding 
in winter).—MclI.wr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 88.—Couss, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 
281.—TurnB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 22.—DaL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1469, 281.— 
Stev., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464.—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 111.—Maywn., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871, —.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 149 (notin California).— 
CoUuEs, Key. 1872, 129, fig. 76. : 

Loxia falcivostra, LAtH., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 371. 

‘Crucirostra leucoptera, BREHM, Naum. i, 1853, 254, f. 20. 


Hab.—Northern North America, from ocean to ocean. South in winter into the 
United States, as far west as the Rocky Mountains (no United States Pacific coast 
record). Resident in Northern New England; breeding in winter, and, according to 
Aududon, breeding in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Wyoming in summer. South 
ordinarily to Philadelphia. Greenland, one instance. Accidental in Europe. (See 
HartTInG, Man. Brit. Birds, 1872, 116.) 


List of specimens. 


June 5, 1860 
eee HO wens 


I. V. Hayden. 
aichele2 CO sina 


19152 | 81 | W.side W. Riv. Mts. 
19153 | 78 |....-. IUD os aos 


$b 25 | 10.50] 3.25 
5 : 


10.25 | 3.25 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —8964-65, Laramie Peak, August 25, 1857. 

Later Expeditions.—60639, Box Elder Creek, Wyoming, August 21, 1870. 

Dr. Hayden’s specimens are of unusual interest. They afford the only 
record I have been able to find of the occurrence of the species in the 
United States west of the Mississippi; while the dates of collection— 
June, August—render it unquestionable that the birds breed where they 
were procured. Dr. Brewer describes a saucer-shaped nest of lichens, 
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encased in spruce-twigs, lined with hair and bark shreds, four inches in 


‘diameter, with a cavily an inch and a half deep; the egg pale blue, 


spattered at large end with fine dots of black and ashy-lilac; the size 
0.80 by 0.56. It was taken in New Brunswick, . 

It is remarkable that so many of these birds should have been taken 
in-Great Britain where, however, L. americana has not been found. Mr. 
Harting, as above quoted, evumerates four instances in which they 
were observed, on oue of which occasions ‘a large flock” made its ap- 
pearance near Bantf, in 1859. He also says: ‘Soine years since Dr. 
Dewar, of Glasgow, when six hundred wiles off Newfoundland, ob- 
served a number of these birds crossing the Atlantic before a stiff 
westerly breeze. Many alighted on the rigging, and ten or twelve were 
secured.” 


LEUCOSTICTE TEPHROCOTIS, Sw. 


Gray-crowned Finch, 


a. tephrocotis. 


Linaria (Leucosticte) tephrocotis, Sw., F. B, A. ii, 1831, 265, pl. 50 (Saskatchewan, May, 1827). 

Leucosticte tephrocotis, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837.—Br., C. A. i, 1850, 536.—Bp., Stansbury’s 
Rep. 1852, 317 (Salt Lake City, Utah).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 430.—STEv., U.S. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 464 (Wyoming):—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 174 (California).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 162 (Mt. Lincoln, Park county, Col., July, breed- 
ing above timber-live).—Covuns, Key, 1872, 130.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 
504, pl. 23, f. 8, 9. 

Erythrospiza tephrocotis, Br., C. & G, List, 1838, 34.—Aup., Syn. 1839.—Aup., B. Am. ili, 
1841, 176, pl. 198 (Swainson’s type). 

Fringilla tephrocotis, Nutt., Man. Orn. ii, 1834, App. 593.—Avp., O. B. v, 1839, 232, pl. 424. 

Leucosticte campestris, Bp., in Cooper’s B. Cal. i, 1270, 163 (Colorado, MWernigk ; slightly 
approaching the next var.). 

Leucosticte tephrocotis var. campestris, COUES, Key, 1872, 130.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 
507, pl. 23, f. 7. 

Leucosticte tephrocotis var. australis, ALLEN, Mss. (1uidsummer plumage). * 


b. griseinucha. 


Passer arctous var. y, PALLAS, Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 23. 

Fringilla (Linaria) griseinucha, BRANDY, Bull. Imp. Acad. St. Peters. 1844, 36. 

Montifringilla ( Leucosticte) griseinucha, Br. & SCHL., Mon. Lox. 1850, 35, pl. 41. 

Montifringilla-griseinucha, FINSCH, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 57 (Alaska). 

Leucosticte griseinucha, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 537.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 430.—Extior, B. 
N. A. pl. 11.—Datu & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 282, pl. 28, f. 2.—Coor., 
B. Cal. i, 1871, 161 (not California, but Oonalashka and St. George’s, Alaska).— 
Dat, Pr. Cal. Acad. Feb. 1873 (Oonalashka Island). 

Leucosticte tephrocotis var. griseinucha. and var. littoralis, Cours, Key, 1872, 130, 352, fie. 
77.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 508, 507, pl. 23, f. 5, 6. 

Leucosticte griseigenys, GOULD, P. Z; 8. 1843, 104.—Gourp, Voy. Sulphur, i, 1844, 42, pl. 22. 

Leucosticte littoralis, Bp., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 318, pl. 23, f. 1.—DaLt & Baxn., ibid. 
282.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 162 (Sitka, British Columbia; Fort Simpson). 

Montifringilla littoralis, Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 58 (Alaska). 

Hab.—Northwestern North America and Saskatchewan to the Pacific. South to Col- 


orado, Utah, and Northern California. Var. griseinucha from the Pacific coast from 
British Columbia northward, and Aleutian Islands. In the interior to Fort Simpsou. 


*This cannot well be a variety—if it is anything more thau midsummer plumage, it 
is a good species. Mr. Allen’s originals, labelled as cited, were submitted to Prof. 
Baird and myself. Prof. Baird’s opinion is recorded in his work, l. ¢.; my own is here 
given. In the Appendix to the third volume of his work, now in press, however, a var. 
australis, in which I do not concur, will be recognized. 
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List of specimens. 


19255 | 205} Deer Creek ....| ¢ | Feb. 22,1860 | F. V.Hayden.} 6.50 | 12.50] 4.00 
19256 | 241]...-.. do. 22... Q | Jan. 17, 1860 j -50 | 4.50 
19257 . 23, 1860 4 4.50 
19259 . 22, 1860 4.00 
19262 do...-.. 4.50° 
19263 7, 1860 4.50 
19264 28, 1860 seeees 
19265 17, 1860 4.25 
19266 OO: s264 4.00° 
19267 do..-. 4.00 
19268 2, 1860 3.75 
19269 17, 1860 3.75 
19270. 22, 1860 4.25 
19271 Oe xine 450: 
19273 17, 1860 4.00 
19274 anes 3.50 
19258 22, 1859 4.50 
19254 28, 1860 4.60 
19260 . 22, 1859 4.50 
19261 Sean on dlesaielwasdenlOccces 4.50 
19272 |147|-..-..do-..-.-.| 9 | Nov. 21, 1859 450 


Later Expeditions.—60633, Uintah Mountains. 


One of the most interesting results of Dr. Hayden’s ornithological 
researches is the discovery that this highly-prized bird, hitherto consid- 
ered so rare, is abundant in the Wind River Mountains, where, as shown 
by the above list, numerous specimens were procured by himself and 
Mr. Trook in the winter of 1859~60, Originally described from the 
Saskatchewan, the same specimen afforded the subject of Audubon’s 
plate, and tie subsequent United States quotation from Great Salt Lake 
remained single until the present discovery. Since this, however, the 
records have multiplied, until the distribution above given has been de- 
termined. In January, 1862, Dr. C. Wernigk sent the bird from Denver, 
Colorado, to the Smithsonian; this specimen became the basis of the 
untenable LZ. “campestris.” In the birds of California, Dr. Cooper states 
that he saw a specimen brought from somewhere east of Lake Tahoe, in 
Washoe. ‘They were said to be plentiful there in the very cold winter 
of 1861-’62, and doubtless visited the similar country east of the North- 
ern Sierra Nevada within this State.” It remained, however, for Mr. 
Allen to show that the bird breeds in the United States. He found it, 
in summer, “‘common above the timber-line on Mount Lincoln [Colorado] 
breeding among the snow-fields.” He also mentions other specimens 
killed at Central City, Colorado, in March, 1869, by Mr. F. E. Everett. 

Mr. Allen’s specimens, which he kindly transmitted to me for exam- 
ination, differ materially from any previously-known plumage of L. teph- 
rocotis, as he himself says in giving a careful description of them (op. 
cit. 162). Not to duplicate his description, it will be sufficient to state 
here that the peculiarities lie in the darkness of the general chocolate 
or liver-brown; the heightening of the customary rosy to crimson; the 
entire absence of silvery-ash on the head, the whole crown being sooty 
blackish ; and in the black instead of whitish bill. He remarks that, 
“whether they represent more than the breeding plumage or L. tephro- 
cotis, or a well-marked southern form of that species, I am at present 
uncertain, being without summer specimens of that species.” I have 
myself no doubt whatever that they represent the worn midsummer 
state of the breeding plumage, and nothing more. Everything seems 
to indicate this; and if analogy be pertinent in the case, we may in- 
stance the closely-allied Agiothus linaria, which in midsummer often 
shows a precisely parallel condition. 
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Inspection of Swainson’s remarkably faithful plate will give a good 
idea of the normal condition of typical tephrocotis, with which all the 
United States specimens I have seen, excepting these of Mr. Allen’s, 
agree perfectly. We have just seeu how southern individuals at least, 
under certain circumstances, lose the hoary ash of the head altogether. 
In this variability of the ash we find the clue to the correct interpreta- 
tion of some northern styles that have been currently accepted as dis- 
tinct species. In the extreme case of griseinucha (Brandt), the ash 
envelopes nearly the whole head, including the chin, leaving only a 
black frontlet of varying width. Such a specimen looks quite unlike 
typical tephrocotis, and would certainly be held a distinct species, were 
the intermediate links unknown. Such, however, is not the case; in 
the Smithsonian series alone, which I have examined, we find almost 
every imaginable gradation in the extent of the ash, so that it becomes 
impossible to draw a dividing line anywhere. It is necessary, therefore, 
to treat griseinucha as a variety of tephrocotis. As stated in the Key 
(p. 352), it does not seem to be necessary to recognize more than one 
variety, “‘campestris” of Baird being referable to tephrocotis proper, aud 
“littoralis” of Baird agreeing sufficiently with var. griseinucha. 

It is interesting to observe, that in the closely allied but apparently 
distinct species, L. arctoa of Siberia, and of the Kurile and Aleutian 
Islands, a great part of the plumage takes on a rosy-tinted, silvery- 
ash hue. 

We have little information respecting the habits of the Gray-crowned 
Finch ; they probably agree in the main with those of Red-polls and 
Linnets. Mr. Holden gives a note upon this subject, and one also bear- 
ing upon the dark plumage above discussed. Speaking of the mount- 
ainous southeastern extremity of Wyoming, he says: ‘These birds are 
never found here in summer; they come in small flocks in the coldest 
part of winter. Their food is small seeds and insects. I have found 
some with the crops so full of seeds as to distort the birds. They be- 
come very fat, and are good eating. In one specimen, a young male I 
think, the plumage is almost black—in fact it is black, except the wings 
and after-half of the body.” 

I find the following notes in Mr. Trippe’s Mss. : 

“During the winter I saw several flocks of this bird near Central 
City, where they were feeding in the dry gulches and about gardens, 
acting like Lapland Longspurs ; but did not observe them elsewhere, 
though T looked carefully for them throu ghout a large extent of country. 
During summer and autumn the Gray-crowned Finch is common above 
timber-line, where it breeds, rauging higher than the Titlark, and being 
usually found in the vicinity of snow-fields and the frozen lakes near 
the summit of the range. It is rather shy in such localities, though ex- 
ceedingly tame in winter ; its flight is in undulating lines, like the Cross- 
bill’s, and the only note I have heard it utter is a kind of ‘churr, like 
the cal! of the Scarlet Tanager. In the latter part of September small 
flocks, composed of one or two families, may be seen together; and still 
later in the season they gather into large flocks. They stay above tim- 
ber-line till the close of October or the middle of November, being much 
hardier than the Titlark; and only descend when driven away by the 
furious winter storms. * * * * Since the above was penned, great 
flocks of the Gray-crowned Finch have appeared near Idaho Springs. 
In their habits and actions they are very similar to the Plectrophanes. 
They are perpetually roving from place to place; feed upon the seeds of 
weeds and grasses ; and are never at rest for more than a moment at a 
time, constantly whirling about in close, dense masses, like so many 
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Longspurs. During summer there is no ash whatever on the head ; 
but in some thirty or forty specimens killed during the past week (De- 
cember) the ash is present in every one. In three or four this color ex- 
tends below the eyes and over the cheeks; and in two it embraces the 
throat. Bill, black in summer, yellow in winter with a black tip.” 
Mr. Dall has given us an interesting note upon var. griseinucha: 
“This species abounds on the Prybilov and Aleutian Islands. A 
number of specimens were obtained on St. George’s in August, although 
they were moulting at the time. * * * * This beautiful bird had 
no song at that season except a clear chirp, sounding like ‘ wéet-a-wéet-a- 
wee-weet’? It was on the wing a great part of the time, avoiding alight- 
ing on the ground, but darting rapidly in a series of ascending and de- 
scending curves, now swinging on the broad top of an umbelliferous 
plant, and now alighting on some ledge of the perpendicular bluff, 
jumping from point to point, and seemingly delighting in testing its own 
agility. Their nest is a simple hollow on one of these ledges, ‘provided 
with a few straws or bits of moss. They lay four white eggs in May 
(0.97 by 0.67). In August the young were fully fledged. They are 
granivorous, apparently, but I found two or three small beetles in the 
erop of one which I skinned.” 

The same author’s later article, above quoted, is as follows: ‘This is 
one of the most abundant small birds of the [Aleutian] islands, and is 
especially common at Oonalashka, where it is resident. On the 24th of 
May we found a nest situated in a crevice of a rocky bank on the shore 
of Captain’s Harbor, Oonalashka. It was of grass, very neatly sewed 
together, and lined with fine grass and a few feathers. It contained five 
white eggs in a fresh condition, and was about twelve feet above the 
beach. The bird was most common on the grassy banks and rocky 
bluffs near the shore; I do not remember ever having seen one on the 
higher hills or mountaius. It is usually found singly or in pairs.” 


 ®GIOTHUS LINARIA, (Linn.) Cab. © 


Red-poll Linnet. Q4-0 0 


Fringilla linaria, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 322.—G™., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 917.—Wurs., Am. 
Orn. iv, 41, pl. 30, f 45 ix, 126—Trema., Man. Orn. 1820, 373 (nec 1835).—Br., 
Syn. 1828, 112.—Nurtr., Man. i, 1832, 512.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 533, pl. 375. 

Fringilla (Acanthis) linaria, Keys. & Buas., Wirbel. Europ. 1840, 161. 

Passer linaria, Pauu., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 25. 

Spinus linarius, Koca, Syst. Zool. 233. 

Linota linaria, Br., List, 1838, 34.—Ho.Boiitt, Fn. Groen. 1846, 29? 

Acanthis linaria, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 541.—Br. & Scu., Mon. Lox. 48, pl. 52, 

Egiothus linarius, CAL., Mus. Hein. 1251, 161.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 428.—CoveEs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1861, 382.—DaLu & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 281 (Alaska).—Coop., 
B. Cal. 1370, 159.—Coters, Key, 1972, 130, pl. 3, figs. 1, 2, 4, 5.—Mayy., Guide, 
12870, 110.—STEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1370, 464.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 
493, pl. 22, £. 3,5; and of most late writers. 

Linaria minor, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 267.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 114; B. Am. iii, 
1841, 122, pl. 179.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 116.—Tripps, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 116 
(Minnesota). 

Fringilla borealis, Vir1Lu., Nouv. Dict. xxi, 341; nec Temm. 

Linaria americana, Maxio., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 333. 

Aigiothus fuscescens, COUES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 222 (Labrador); 1861, 380; 1869, 
1e6.—ELioT, B. N. A. pl. 10. (Midsummer plumage.) 

Egiothus linaria var. fuscescens, Cours, Key, 1872, 131, pl. 3, f. 3. 


Hab.—-The typical form in North America, from Atlantic to Pacific, ranging irregu- 
Jarly southward, in flocks, in winter, to the Middle States (sometimes a little beyond) 
and corresponding latitudes in the West. No late record of breeding in the United 
States. (“Breeds in Maine, Nova Scotia,” &c., Audubon.) 

Not obtained by the earlier Expeditions. 

Later Expeditions.—6U977-83, various Wyoming localities. 
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Tam now inclined to the opinion, that my dg. fuscescens, originally described from 
Labrador as a distinct species, and subsequently, in the Key, reduced to a variety, will 
finally prove to have been based merely upon the midsummer plumage of ordinary 
lnaria. At this season the whole plumage becomes much darker—partially as a ime- 
chanical effect of the wearing away of the lighter edgings of the feathers—the bill « 
blackens, aud the nasal plumule are somewhat deficient. ‘This would correspond pre- . 
cisely with the now determined summer condition of Leucusticte tephrocotis. Var. 
exilipes is better marked; it appears to consist of the more nearly stationary individu- °- 
als, this particular form having been rarely, if ever, observed in the United States. | 
The small size of the bill and feet, heavy nasal plumule, and hoariness of plumage, all.» 
indicate a boreal race. By those who separate the Greenland “canescens” as a species, 
exilipes is rated as a variety of the latter rather than of linaria ; but the Greenland bird ° 
may be merely one link in a chain, rather better marked than usual, in consequence of * ° 
its isolation and continual subjection, for an indefinite period, to special moditying in- 
fluences. Thesynonymy of ezilipes is as follows: — ee 
Linota borealis, Be., List, 1838, 34. “f 
Fringilla borealis, Avp., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 87, pl. 400; nec Vieill. pat 
Linaria borealis, AuD., B. Am. iii, 1841, 120, pl. 178; nec Temm. Wa 
igiothus canescens, Ross, Edinb. Phil. Journ. 1861, 163; nec Auct. iad 
Lgiothus exilipes, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 385; 1869, 187. E.iot, B. N. A. pl. 9.0 
digiothus linaria var. exilipes, COUES, Key, 1872, 131, pl. 3, f. 6. we 
digiothus canescens var crilipes, RipGw., Mss.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 493, pl. 22, f. 2. 

In Minnesota, according to Mr. Trippe, ‘the Lesser Red-poll appew: = 
in vast numbers about the middle of October, and remains during the 
entire winter, proceeding northward, however, some weeks before the 
Snow Buntings and Longspurs.” The Red-poll lays four or five eggs of 
a pale bluish-green color, speckled chiefly in a wreath round the large, 
end with confluent blotches of pale-reddish brown, purplish-brown, and 
a few darker-brown tints. Sometimes an egg is obsoletely freckled all 
over with pale reddish-brown. The size is about 0.70 by 0.50. Great 
numbers were observed, and many specimens secured, by Lieutenant 
Mullan’s Expedition, while surveying for a military road from Walla- 
Walla to Fort Bridger. Like other species of this roving tribe, the Red- 
poll may be expected to occur in winter, at irregular periods, throughout 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the Missouri region. A consider- 
able flock made their appearance at Fort Randall, Dakota, in the early 
part of March, and remained for several days. 

The same gentleman writes me that he saw large flocks, in the latter 
part of November, in Western Kansas and Eastern Colorado, feeding on 
the seeds of various prairie weeds. In Clear Creek County, Colorado, 
it is “abundant in winter and spring, ranging from the foot-hills up to 
10,000 feet, and probably somewhat higher. The Lesser Red-poll haunts 
the willow and alder thickets along the brooks, and also the poplar 
groves on the hill-sides. About the middle of April it disappears, re- 
turning late in November or December.” 


CHRYSOMITRIS PINUS, (Wils.) Bp. , 


Pine Linnet. 


Fringilla pinus, Wits., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 133, pl. 17, f. 1.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 111.—Nurr., 
Man. i, 1832, 511.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1234, 455; v, 509; pl. 180. 

Linaria pinus, AvD., Syn. 1839, 117; B. Am. iii, 1841, 125, pl. 1°0.—Gin., B. L. I. 1844, 115. 

Chrysomitris pinus, Br., List, 1838, 33; Consp. Av. i, 1859, 515.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 425.— 
Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 197 (summer).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 165.— 
Sct. & Satv., P. Z. S, 1869, 362 (city of Mexico).—Sumicn , Mem. Bost. Soc. 
i, 1869, 550 (plateau and alpine region of Vera Cruz).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 
173.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 176 (mountains of Colorado, up to timber- 
line, in summer, doubtless breeding).—AIkEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 199 (Wyo- 
ming).—Merr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 679.—Finscn, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 
60 (Alaska).—Cours, Key, 1872, 131, pl. 3, f. 11, 12—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 
480, pl. 22, f. 16; also of late local writers. 

Chrysomitris macroptera, DuzuS, Esquisses Orn. pl. 23.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 515 
(Mexico; no tangible charac 
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116 CHRYSOMITRIS TRISTIS—CHRYSOMITRIS PSALTRIA. 


' Hab.—North America generally. United States chiefly in winter, in roving flocks, / 4. 
but breeds down to sea-level, as far south at least as Massachusetts (Cougs, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v, 1868, 280; Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 110), and in alpine regions much further. 
South along the Rocky Mountains into Mexico. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —5393-94, Little Missouri River (September). 

Later Expeditions.—62339-40, Idaho, in July and August. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

The erratic movements of this species, according to exigencies of the 
weather and consequent scarcity of food, render it difficult to define its 
limits with precision. It sometimes appears in localities where it was 
before unknown, and at unwonted times. 

Prof. Sumichrast states (l. ¢.) that it is found in the alpine region of 
Vera Cruz to the height of 2,000 metres, and that he thinks it does not 
descend below 1,000 metres. 

In Colorado, according to Mr. Trippe, “the Pine Finch is not very 
common. It breeds from 7,000 feet up to timber-line. I did not observe 
this species during winter, but think it probably remains nearly station- 
ary, like the Pine Grosbeak and Red Crossbill. It frequents the pine 
trees principally, but often descends to the weeds and thistles, acting 
precisely like the Yellow-bird. In spring it sings very agreeably, very 
much like the latter bird, but in a lower voice; and like it, has the habit 
of singing in a lively, rambling sort of way, for an hour or more at 
atime.” The eggs of this species are pale greenish, speckled with rusty- 
brown, 0.70 by 0.50. Dr. Brewer describes a neat nest of pine twigs 
lined with hair. 


Y é CHRYSOMITRIS TRISTIS, (Linn.) Bp. ‘ at 
American Goldfinch; Thistle-bird; Yellow-bird. 
Fringilla tristris, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 320.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 17388, 907.—Wis., Am. 


Orn. i, 1808, 20, pl. 1, f. 2.—Bp., Am. Orn. i, p. 57, pl. 8, f. 4.—Br., Syn. 1828, 
111.—Avp., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 172; v, 510; pl. 33.—NuTT., Man. i, 1832, 507. 


Carduelis tristis, Be., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 96.—AUD., Syn. 1839, 116; B. Am. iii, 1841, 129, .v -3 
pl. 181.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 117.--Maxia., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 281. /7 /~é 
Chrysomitris tristis, Bp., List, 1838, 33; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 517.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 421.— 2 “2 
Coor. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1859, 197—ALLxEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872,/ 7, a 
176.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1271, 167.—Srrv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464.—/ 90° 
Merr., ibid. 1872, 679.—A1kEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 199 (Wyoming).—Covgs,2 75 ~ 
Key, 1872, 131, pl. 3, f. 7, 8, 9, 10.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 471, pl. 22, £.7, 8; & -y¥= 
. and of late writers generally. AOU 
Astragalinus tristis, CaAB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 159.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 69,— 2 76 = 
CovEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1863, 280.—Russ, J. f. O. 1871, 19. Riy-d 
Carduelis americana, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 268. py & 


* Hab.—North America generally. aig - 
_ Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4824-25, Running Water ; 4659, Fort Pierre; 5391,, 4 yobs 
Fort Lookout ; 5392, Blackfoot country. gate 
Later Expeditions —60338-91, 60976, Wyoming ; 61666-67, 62335-38, Utah and Idaho. 4 syed 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 3 5 
The egg is white, with a rosy blush when fresh, and usually the faint- | we 
est possible bluish hue when blown. The size is about 0.65 by 0.52. 
The egg of C. lawrencet is not distinguishable, but may average rather’ 


smaller. The habits of both species are essentially the same. ,,. - = vb 
ot 
CHRYSOMITRIS PSALTRIA, (Say) Bp. 
Arkansas Goldfinch; Mexican Siskin. by = 


a. psaltria. 


Fringilla psaltria, Sax, Long’s Exped. ii, 1823, 40.—Bp., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 54, pl. 6, f. 3; 
Syn. 1828, 411.—NvvT., Man. i, 1832, 510.—Avp., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 85, pl. 394, 


Carduelis psaltria, AUD., Ssapinddipy aire Ji ttl 154, pl. 183. 


CHRYSOMITRIS PSALTRIA, ARKANSAS GOLDFINCH. 11g 


Chrysomitris psaltria, Br., List, 1838, 33; Consp. i, 1850, 516.—Gamp., Journ. Phila. 
Acad. i, 1847, 52.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 422.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1865, 93.— 
Cougs, ibid. 1866, 60.—Coop., B. Cal. 1870, 168.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 
178 (Kansas(?) and Utah).— Cougs, Key, Oct. 1272, 132.—Ripew., Am, Journ. 
iv, Dec. 1872, 454.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 474, pl. 22, £. 9, 10. 


b. arizone. 


Chrysomitris mexicana var. arizon@, COUES, Pr. Ph. Ac. 1866, 82.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 170. 
Chrysomitris psaltria var. arizone, Cours, Key, Oct. 1872, 132, fig. 72.—Ripew., Am. 
Journ. iv, Dec. 1872, 454.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 476, pl. 22, f. 11. 


Cc. mexicana. 


Carduelis mexicana, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 435.—WaGLER, Isis, 1831, 525. 

Chrysomitris mezicana, Bp., List, 1838, 33; Consp. i, 1850, 516.—Sci., P. Z. 8. 1855, 65; 
1856, 303 (Cordova); 1858, 303 (Oaxaca); 1859, 365, 380; Cat. 1862, 124.—Scx. 
& SALY., Ibis, 1859, 19 (Guatemala) ; 1860, 34.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 423.—Lawn., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1861, 331 (Panama).—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1865, 93.—Covrs, 
ibid. 1866, 82.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 550 (Vera Cruz).—Saty., P. Z. 
8. 1870, 190 (Veragua). 

Astragalinus mexicanus, CAB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 159; J. f. O. 1861, 7 (Costa Rica). 

Chrysomitris psaliria var. mexicana, COUES, Key, Oct. 1872, 133, fig. 40.—Ripe@w., Am. 
Journ. iv, Dec. 1e72, 455.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1074, 47, pl. 22, f. 12, 13. 

(2?) Fringilla catotel, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 914 (probably, but indeterminable). 

Fringilla melanozantha, LICHT.—WAGLER, Isis, 1835, 525 (= Cocozton, HERDAN). 

Fringilla texensis, Gir., B. Tex. 1841, pl. 5, f. 1 (type examined). 

d. columbiana. 

Chrysomitris columbiana, LArnrs., Rev. Zool. 1843, 292.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1855, 759.—Bp., 
B.N. A. 1858, 423.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1265, 93.—StumicH., Mem. Bost. Soc. 
i, 1869, 550. 

Astragalinus columbianus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1251, 159. 

(?) Chrysomitris nana, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 516 (9, indeterminable, but probably this 
variety, to judge from locality—“ Columbia”). 

Chrysomitris xanthogastra, Dubus, Bull. Acad. Belg. xxii, 1855, 150. 

Chrysomitris mexicana var. columbiana, COUES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 82. 

Chrysomitris psaltria var. columbiana, Cours, Key, Oct. 1572, 133 (in text).—Rmwew., 
Am. Journ. iv, Dec. 1872, 455.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 471. 

Hab.—The typical form from the Southern Rocky Mountain region, and somewhat 
eastward. West to the Pacific. North at least to the sources of the Platte. In New 
Mexico and Arizona, shades insensibly into var. arizonw ; this merges into var. mezi- 
cana, of all Mexico; and this into the Central American var. columbiana. 

Not noticed by the Expeditions. 

The Arkansas Goldfinch is only known to occur along the south- 
ern border of the Missouri region, about the sources of the Platte 
(near 40°). My. Allen, indeed, queries it from Middle Kansas, where it 
will probably be found, but his observations lacked certainty. He 
found it at Ogden, Utah. It is not mentioned by Prof. Snow, nor by 
Messrs. Holden and Aiken. I found it common in Northern Arizona 
from the latter part of April until toward October, in shrubby ravines 
and weedy places, feeding on buds and seeds, in flocks, much in the 
manner of the common Thistle-bird. The male, as in this last, takes on 
a plumage like that of the female, in August. These birds were mostly 
very like true psaltria, showing the approach to var. mexicana much less 
than those I noticed along the Rio Grande and near Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, where specimens were secured, in high breeding dress, with 
only a trace of olive on the black of the upper parts. 

The nidification of this species is similar to that of C. tristis, and the 
eggs are not distinguishable from those of the latter. An account of the 
habits of the Arizona variety, from my observations in the West, will 
be found in Prof. Baird’s work, above cited. ; 
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“ PLECTROPHANES NIVALIS, (Linn.) Meyer. 


Snow Bunting; Snow-flake. 


Emberiza nivalis, Lrsy., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 303 (according to Gray, type of the genus).— 
Forst., Philos. Trans. sii, 1772, 403.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 866.—LatTH., Ind. 
Orn, i, 1790, 397.—Wirs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 86, pl. 21, fig. 2.—Bp., Syn. Le2s, 
103.—Nerr., Man. i, 1832, 458.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 515; v, 496; pl. 189. 
-Emberiza (Plectrophanus) nivalis, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 89.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. 
_ ii, 1831, 247. 
Plectrophanus nivalis, Meyer, and authors generally.—Bp., List, 133%, 37.—Aup., Syn. 
1839; B. Am. iii, 55, pl. 155.—Grr., B. L. I. 1844, 97.—Maxuat., J. £. 0. vi, 1858, 


345.—Bp., B. N. A. 1852, 432.-Cours & Prent., Smiths. Rep. for 1861 (1862), ° 


411 (Washington, D. C.).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 70 (breeding in 1862 
near Springfield, Mass.).—NEw.., Ibis, 1865, 502 (Spitzbergen. )—DaLi & BAxn,, 
Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 282 (Alaska, breeding).—TUuRNB., B. I. Pa. 1869, 22 (‘of 
frequent occurrence,” Dec. to Mar.).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 112 (Massachu- 
setts).—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 177 (does not state it has occurred in California).— 
Tripre, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1671, 116 (Minnesota, Nov. to May).—ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 177 (Kansas).—Fixscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 54 (Alaska).— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 133.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 512, pl. 24, f. 2. 

Emberiza montana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 867.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 398. 

Emberiza mustelina, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 867. 

Emberiza glacialis, Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 398. 

Afortulanns glacialis et montaunus, Luacu, Cat. 1816, 15, 16. 

Plectrophanes borealis, montanus, mustelinus, BrEuM, V. D. 305, 306. 


Hab.—Arctic America and Greenland, and corresponding latitudes in the Old World. 
Irregularly southward in winter in the United States, to about 35°, in roving flocks. 
Washington, D.C. Georgia. Ohio. INinois. Kentucky. Kansas. Deer Creek. 


List of specimens. 


19237 | 282] Deer Creel: -...| ¢ | Mar. 4, 1860 | F.V. Hayden.| 6.75 | 13.25 | 4.25 
5 ea od ol ener dO c222852 @ | Dec. 24,1259 |...-- WO: decorate 6.75 | 11.50) 4.00 
-19240 | 281)... - Oss se Sos 2 | Mar. 4, 1860 |..... do ...--. 6.25 | 11.50 | 4.00 
-19241 | 228]-...- Oieecese.: g | Dec. 23,1859 |..... do ...--- 6.75 | 12.75 | 4.50 
19242 | .22|sese% OO! gee cece: Or Acids (Kieren Porter CO necees 6.50 | 11.75 | 4.00 
19243 | 235]....- Owe vesexs zze:| Jan, 4, 7860 |... do. 222222 6.50 (12.75! 4.25 
19238 |236]....-. Oysceseck2 g | Jan. 18, 1860 | G. H. Trook-..| 7.00 | 12.25 | 4.50 
19244 | 207/....- MOwareie Boe ei & | Dee. 14,1359 |... - CO! sxccne 6.50 | 12.50] 4.25 
19245 | 143)..-.. do........| g¢ | Dec. 21, 1859 }....- do ...--- | 7.00 | 11.75} 4.25 


The Snow-flake is extreinely abundant in the Missouri region in win- 
ter. They reached Fort Randall November 15, 1872, after a severe 
cold snap with a light snow-fall, and as I write (January, 1873), great 
numbers are swirling over the ground around, and in the fort. They 
keep pretty closely in flocks numbering from a dozen or so to several 
hundred, and, though they spread over the ground a good deal in run- 
ning about after seeds, they fly compactly, and wheel all together. In 
their evolutions they present a pretty sight, and have a not displeasing 
stridulent sound, from mingling of the weak chirrups from so many 

throats. They are quite unsuspicious, trooping about our very door- 
steps in search of food, unconscious of real danger ; but their natural 
timidity, as well as restlessness, is so great, that they seem to constantly 
take causeless alarm, scurrying off in an instant, but, perhaps, only to 
return to the same spot immediately. They are readily approached 
within a few feet, and as readily taken with horse-hair snares, in box- 
traps, or by other simple devices. They do not appear to suffer with 
the cold, although the thermometer has been down to 30° below zero ; 
those that I secured were in good condition, and proved excellent eat- 
ing. Their crops were usually found crammed with the small seeds of 
a plant that grows here in profusion. It may not be generaily known 
that these little Sparrows have a definitely circumscribed dilation of the 
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cesophagus, to all intents and purposes a true crop. I am familiar with 
the appearance presented by the capacious and distensible gullets of 
birds of the genus Chrysomitris, when full of seeds; but this appears 
altogether different. Happening to be skinning some Sharp-tailed 
Grouse at the same time, it struck me that the Snow-bird bad the pro- 
portionally larger crop of the two. In six or eight individuals exam- 
ined, this organ always lay completely to the right side, partly in the 
depression between the one of the legs of the furcula, but mostly pro- 
tuberant; it pushed out so far, when completely distended, as to make the 
contour of the bird outside the feathers noticeably unsymmetrical. It 
is capable of holding a fair tea-spoonful of seeds. At this season the 
bill is yellowish, usually black-tipped, instead of entirely black ; it dries 
to a brownish shade. Warm brown clouds all, or nearly all, the upper 
parts; mixes with black of the back ; it is darkest on the crown, where 
often quite blackish; usually forms a marked auricular patch and pecto- 
ral collar, with more or less wash along the sides, leaving the rest of the 
under parts white. Specimens of course vary interminably in amount 
of brown clouding, but the pattern just meutioned, or a tendency to 
form such a pattern, may almost invariably be seen. 

The general southward dispersion of the species in winter may be 
gathered from the above. Of its breeding in the United States I have 
found but two records. One is that given by Audubon (p. 56). He 
says a nest was found on a declivity in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, in July, 1831; it was described to him as being fixed on 
the ground among low bushes, and formed like that of the Song Spar- 
row’s; and that it contained young. Mr. Allen, on the authority of Mr. 
C. W. Bennett, says that a pair spent the summer of 1862, and reared 
their young, at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

At Fort Randall, the birds disappeared during some open weather 
early in March, but came back with a severe snow storm some weeks 
afterward, and were seen until April. They occasionally alight in troops 
on the roofs of sheds and houses, or string along fences. I have but 
rarely seen them on trees. Whenin this position they do not seem to 
be easy or even comfortable. They sit still, apparently busy balancing ; 
on attempting to change their position they move awkwardly, seem- 
ingly as if afraid they would fall, putting one foot down after the other, 
and recovering a lapse with a flutter of the wings. Their feet evidently 
do not grasp small twigs with security. 

Fhe tew nests of the Snow-flake [ have seen were built with a great 
quantity of a kind of short curly grass which grows in the Arctic 
regions, mixed with moss, the whole forming a very substantial struc- 
ture, with walls an inch or more thick, and a small, deep cavity. This 
is warmly lined with a quantity of large feathers, from some water- 
fowl. They are built on the ground, often covered and hidden by tus- 
socks of grass or even slabs ot rock. The eggs are exceedingly variable 
in coloration as wellas size. Thus, one measures 0.65 by 0.70, and another 
0.97 by 0.62; an average is about 0.90 by 0.65. The ground is white or 
whitish, in some instances flecked all over with ueutral tint shell- 
markings, overlaid by deep brown spots and scratches, especially at 
the butt. In other cases the former are wanting and we have a heavy 
wreath of confluent blotches of dull brown around the larger end; and 
again the whole surface may be obscurely mottled with pale chocolate. 
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PLECTROPHANES LAPPONICUS, (Linn.) Selby. 


Lapland Longspur. 


Fringilla lapponica, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 317.—Forsr., Philos. Trans. lxii, 1772, 404, 
Emberiza lapponica, Nivss., Orn. Luec. i, 157.—Bp., Am. Orn. i, 53, pl. 13, f. 1.—Bp., Syn. 
: 1828, 440.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 463.—AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1438, 473, pl. 365. * 

Emberiza (Plectrophanes) lapponioa, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 248, pl. 42. 

Plectrophanes lapponica, SELBY, Linn. Trans. xv, 156, pl. 1.—Bp., List, 1838, 36.—AvD., 
Syn. 1839, 98; B. Am. iii, 1841, 50, pl. 152.—Grr., B. L. I. 1844, 99.—Bp., B. N. 
A. 1858, 433.—Wuear., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860 (Ohio.)—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
ix, 1862, 126 (Calais, Me., in winter only, not common).—VERn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iti, 158—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 89 (Hamilton, C. W., until May).— 
Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1868, 281.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1369, 42 (very rare, in 
severe winters only).—Datt & Bayy., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 223 (Alaska, 
breeding).—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 112 (Ipswich, Mass., with P. niralis and 
E. alpestris)—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 17:4 (but it does not appear to have ever 
been found in California).—Maywn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871, 115 (Minnesota, 
until May, and probably breeds).—Fixscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1872, 54 (Alaska).— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 133, fig. 81.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 515, pl. 24, f. 7. 

Centrophancs lapponica, Kaup, Sk. Evt. Eur. Thierw. 1829.—Cas., Mus. Hein. 1851, 
127.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 84. 

Fringilla calearata, Patuas., Itin. ii, App. 710. 

Emberiza calcarata, TEMM., Man. 1815, 190. 

Pleetrophanes calcarata, Meyer, Tascu., Deuts. 57.—Bore, Isis, 1822, 554. 

Centrophanes calcarata, Gray, List, Gen. of B., App. 1842, 11. 


Hab.—A species, like P. nivalis, of cireumpolar distribution ; in this country inhabits 
all the arctic regions, coming south in winter to Philadelphia, Kentucky (dudubon), 
Illinois (Ridgway), Kansas (Cooper), and Colorado (Trippe). Not yet observed in the 
United States west of the Rocky Mountains. Not known to breed in the United States, 
and very rarely found in full plumage in the United States. 


List of specimens. 


19246 | 284) Deer Creek ....|..-. Mar. 7,1860 | F. V. Hayden. | 5.50 | 9.75] 3.00 | 
19247 |234]....- do ...-...-- @ | Jan. 18, 1860 |....- Oasis 6.25 | 10.35] 3.75 
DO2AB! |e seg seas COs secre cc De Hee nai CG jeoseelosisers QO cs cases 6.25 | 10.75 | 3.45 
19249 | 187] Source Chey’ne.|....|..-----.---.-- Gi, Trook:. (ies ced sesscellgee ces 


The general southward extension of this species is seen from the above 
remarks. Although included by Dr. Cooper in the Birds of California, 
I do not know that it has ever been taken on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, nor indeed anywhere west of the Rocky Monntains. Dr. 
Hayden’s specimens, above enumerated, probably represent the south- 
westernmost record to date. I find no quotations for the Atlantic States 
beyond Pennsylvania. It appears to extend furthest south in the inte- 
rior; it was observed in large flocks in Kentucky by Audubon. Mr. 
Trippe’s notice is interesting as indicating the probable breeding of the 
bird in Minnesota. He says it comes there about the middle of Septem- 
ber and remains until December, when it moves southward, and its place 
is supplied by the Snow Bunting ; and that it is very abundant in South- 
ern Iowa in the depth of winter and in early spring. He has since 
informed me that a large flock was seen by him in the Middle Park, 
Colorado, in the latter part of October. Messrs. Dall and Bannister 
report it as very abundant in Alaska, where it arrives the second week 
in May, and breeds. Both these writers attest its eminent musical abil- 
ity. Collections of Messrs. Ross, Kennicott, and others, now in the 
Smithsonian, show that it is very abundant in summer in the vicinity of 
Great Slave Lake and McKenzie’s River. The species enters the Mis- 
souri region from the north early iu October, according to my observa- 
tions, but I have as yet found it nowhere abundant. 

Of two sets of eggs of the Lapland Longspur before me, both col- 
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lected by Mr. H. W. Elliott on the Prybilov Islands, Bering’s Sea, one 
contains six, the other four specimens. The eggs are rather pointed at 
the smaller end, and measure about 0.80 by 0.62, They are very dark 
colored, reminding oue of the Titlark’s ; the color is a heavy clouding or 
thick mottling of chocolate-brown, through which the greenish-gray 
ground is little apparent. The nests are built of mosses and fine, soft, 
dried grasses, and lined with a few large feathers from some water-fow] ; 
they were placed on the ground, under tussocks, in grassy hummocks. 
The female did not leave the nest until nearly trodden upon. 


PLECTROPHANES PICTUS, Sw. 


Painted Lark Bunting. 


Emberiza (Plectrophancs) picta, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 250, pl. 49 (perfect spring 

‘ plumage; Saskatchewan).—NutTtT., Man. i, 1832, 589. 

Emberiza picta, Aub., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 91, pl. 400. 

Plectrophanes pictus, Bp., List, 1838, 37; Consp. i, 1850, 463.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 99; B. 
Am. iii, 1841, 52, pl. 153 (from the original specimen).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 434 
(Minnesota and Dlinois)—DaLit & Bawnn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 283 (Fort 
Yukon and McKenzie River region).—Covugs, Key, 1372, 134.—B. B. & R., 
N. A. B. i, 1874, 518, pl. 24, f. 4. 5. 

Centrophanes pictus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 127. 

Emberiza smithii, AuD., B. Amer. vii, 1844, 337, pl. 487 (Illinois, in winter). (Young.) 

Centrophanes smithii, CAB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 127. 

Hab.—Yukou, McKenzie, Saskatchewan, and Missouri River regions, to the prairies 
of Illinois in winter. 

This species was not noticed by either of the Expeditions; yet there is 
no doubt whatever of its occurrence in the regions explored. The only 
United States quotations I have found are those above given. Audu- 
bon states that he found the bird “very abundant” on low prairie about 
a lake near Edwardsville, Hlinois. Richardson had but bis single Sas- 
katcbewan specimen. The Smithsonian collections, of great extent, and 
embracing many perfectly plumaged specimens, attest the abundance 
of the bird in the McKenzie River region. It does not appear to breed 
anywhere in the United States. In Northern Dakota it makes its ap- 
pearance the latter part of September, but, according to my observa- 
tions, only in limited numbers. It associates intimately with P. ornatus, 
and has much the same habits and general appearance. No eggs are 
more variable than those of Plectrophanes, and P. pictus is no exception 
to the rule in this regard. The very extensive series in the Smithsonian 
exhibits some specimens exactly like those of P. lapponicus, with a cor- 
responding range of variation, and others like P. ornatus, but always 
larger than the latter, being of the size of P. lapponicus. None of the 
specimens, however, are as darkly and uniformly chocolate as some ex- 
amples of P. lapponicus are. These eggs are nearly all from the Ander- 
son River region, with a few from Great Slave Lake. 

The following is a more sufficient description of the young bird than that given in 
the Key: Male—Length, 6.50; extent, 11.25; wing, 3.75; tail, 2.50; tarsus, 0.75; mid- 
dle toe and claw, abont the same; hind toe and claw, ratber less (P. ornatus is much 
Jess in all its dimensions). Bill, dusky brown above and at tip, paler below; feet, 
light brown (drying darker); toes, rather darker. Entire under parts, rich yellowish- 
brown, or butfy (in P. ornatus never thus); paler on the chin and throat, which, with 
the fore-breast, are obsoletely streaked with dusky; the tibie white. Tail, white only 
on the two or three outer feathers (in P. ornatus wll the feathers, exceping sometimes 
the central pair, are white at the base). Upper parts much as in the adult, but the 
sharp, distinctive head-markings wanting, or only obscurely indicated. 
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PLECTROPHANES ORNATUS, Towns. 


Chestnut-collared Bunting; Black-bellied Longspur. 


Plectrophanes ornatus, Towns., Journ. Phila. Avad. vii, 1237, 189.—AvD., Syn. 1839, 99.— 
Aup.. B, Amer. iii, 1241, 53, pl. 1§4.—Nutr., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 537.—Br., List, 
183%, 37; Consp. i, 1850, 463.—Woopmt., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 3 (Indian Territory).— 
Bp., B.N. A. 1858, 435.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 165.—Drsss., Ibis, 1865, 486 (Texas ).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 135.—-Couns, Key, 1872, 134.—B. B. & R., N. A. 
B. i, 1874, 520, pl. 24, f. 3. 

Emberiza ornata, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1239, 44, pl. 394, f. 1. 

Centrophanes ornatus, CAB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 127. 

Plectrophancs mclanomus, Bp., B. N. A. 185%, 436 (Black Hills to Mexico).—HEERM., P. 
R. R. Rep. x, 1859, Parke’s Route, Birds, p. 13 (New Mexico).—Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 165 (Black Hills and Niobrara River).—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1860, 251 (Orizaba).— 
Dness., Ibis, 1865, 486 (Texas).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 84 (Arizona).— 
Sunicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 169, 551 (Plateau of Vera Cruz to Orizaba). 

Plectrophanes ornatus var. melanomus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 521, pl. 24, f. 6. 


Hab.—Interior of British America; whole Missouri region ; prairies of Kansas, breed- 
ing (-lllen).. Breeds very abundantly in Dakota. South through the Rocky Mountain 
region to the table-lands of Mexico. West of the Rocky Mountains, only observed in 
Arizona (Coues.) 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4827, Bijoux Hills ; 5377-79, Medicine Creek ; 5917, 
Fort Pierre ; 8024, 8926, Black Hills; 8925, Running Water. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

This is an abundant and characteristic species of the Missouri region. 
Originally described from this country, it has since been traced far north 
in the interior of the British Possessions, and southward, in elevated 
regions, to Vera Cruz and Orizaba. 

The time for discussing the claims of P. melanomus as a distinct spe-, 
cies, passed when the variations in plumage of P. ornatus became 
known. The results of a critical examination I made when this Report 
was originally drafted, some years since, are now suppressed ; for in the 
interim Mr. Allen has satisfactorily stated the case. In the paper above 
cited, he has the following remarks: 

“ The plumage varies greatly in color in different individuals of even 
the same sex, the variation being generally in respect to the purity and 
intensity of the colors. The most highly-colored males have the breast 
and middle of the abdomen more or less strongly tinged with very bright 
ferrugineous ; others have these parts pure black ; while in others still, 
the black is obscured by the feathers having brownish-white tips. The 
lesser wing-coverts vary from gray to black. The red tinge on the 
abdomen seems merely indicative of a high state of plumage, those thus 
marked also having the lesser coverts black ; but they are also black in 
some specimens that are not tinged with red. Plectrophanes melanomus 
is merely the ferrugineous phase of this species. The highest colored 
female (the sex determined by dissection) was nearly as bright colored 
as the paler-colored males, having the chestnut coilar and the black 
on the breast, nearly as distinct as some of the males. I1t was nearly 
as large, and, until dissected, was supposed to be an immature male.” 

In Dakota, where I observed the bird during the breeding season in 
the greatest abundance, few were found with the sienna color on the 
under parts, and then only as a trace. The summer birds rarely show 
the black bend of.the wing, but this is assumed in perfection, as a rule, 
after the fall moult, which occurs in September. 

Mr. Alien sends we the following notice, prepared for this work: 
“The Chestnut-collared Bunting was found on the plains about Fort 
Hays, in considerable abundance. They live in summer in large scat- 
tered colonies, generally many pairs being found at the same locality, 
while they may not be again met with in a whole day’s travel. We 
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found them very shy for so small birds, and were obliged to obtain all 
our specimens (some thirty in number) by shooting them on the wing 
at long range. They breed, of course, on the ground, constructing a 
rather slight but neat nest of dry grass and the stems of small plants. 
The eggs appear to be commonly five in number, blotched and streaked 
with rusty on a white ground, full sets of which were obtained the first 
week in June. This species has the curious habit of circling round the 
observer, with a buoyant, undulatory flight, generally high in the air, 
and usually keeping all the while well out of range, uttering, mean- 
while, its rather sharp but musical call notes. I met with it in winter 
from Fort Hays westward, nearly to the Colorado line, indicating that 
it is resident here the whole year. We tailed to meet with it, however, 
about Cheyenne in August, or anywhere to the westward of Western 
Kansas; neither does it appear in Mr. Aiken’s list of the birds observed 
by him near Caiion City, Colorado, nor in Mr. Holden’s list of the birds 
seen by him in the vicinity of Sherman.” 

Under head of P. melanomus, Dr. Heermann has the following: 

“TJ first remarked this bird, associated with the P. maccownii, at a 
large prairie-dog village, some miles west of Puerto del Dado. Fresh 
meat having become scarce in camp, and desiring a few birds for sup- 
per, I fired into a flock covering densely quite a large space. Turee 
dozen fell at the first diseharge, and among them I was pleased to find 
this species and P. maccorenit. From this point to the Rio Grande we 
found both of these species abundant wherever we struck isolated water- 
holes, these being the only spots for miles around where drink can be 
obtained. When fired at, they rise as if to fly away; but forced by 
thirst to return, after describing a few curves, to the only spot where 
their parched tongues can find relief, they may, if the hunter feels so 
inclined, be freely slaughtered. J have often seen from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty brought down iu four or five discharges of a gun. 
While on a trip to the Rocky Mountains, in 1843, [met * * * * 
P. ornatus in small flocks and pairs, scattered over the prairies of the 
Platte River, and was fortunate enough to discover one of their nests. 
Built on the ground, it was composed of fine grasses, lined with 
hair. The eggs, four in number, were white, with black lines at the 
larger end, and a few faint neutral-tint blotches scattered over the surface. 

I took a single specimen in October, 1864, on a grassy plain near Fort 
Whipple, Arizona, the only one observed in the Territory. 

The Chestnat-collared Bunting breeds in profusion on the plains of 
Northern Dakota. On the bare plains, away from a single land-mark, 
it is perhaps the most abundant bird of all, though Baird’s Bunting and 
the Missouri Sky-lark are not far behind in this respect. All three 
associate intimately together, and there is a great general similarity in 
their habits. The nest of the present species is placed on the ground, 
effectually concealed beneath some little tuft of grass; it is a slight 
affair, merely a few fine grasses and slender weed-stems, for the most 

. part circularly disposed, and considerably hollowed. Like the nests of 
-mInost other sparrows that breed on the ground, it is sunken in a de- 
pression so as to be flush with the general surface. It measures about 
three and one-half inches across outside, and more than half as much in 
depth; the bottom is very thin in comparison with the brim, which is 
well defined. The eggs are usually four in number, measuring about 
‘four-fifths of an inch long by three-tifths broad, and are not peculiar in 
shape. They are grayish-white, more or less clouded, and mottled 
obscurely with pale purplish-gray, which confers the prevailing tone ; 
this is overlaid with numerous surface-markings of points, scratches, 
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and small spots of dark brown, wholly indeterminate in distribution 
and number, but always conspicuous, being sharply displayed upon the 
subdued ground color. I think that two or three broods are reared 
each season, for I have found fresh eggs and newly hatched birds the 
same day, July 18th, when a week before I had shot young birds already 
on the wing; and again, I have found fresh eggs so late as the first 
week in August. When the nest is approached, the female generally 
walks quietly off, after a little flutter, threading her way through the 
grass till she is at a safe distance, and then taking wing. Should the 
young be hatched, however, both parents will hover together close over- 
head, in evident distress, with beseeching cries. 

The young birds keep much together until they are well on wing, 
when they form larger flocks by uniting several families together. As 
soon as the care of the last brood is over, they are joined by the 
parents, now, in August, moulting, and in poor plumage, forming troops 
of great extent, which scurry over the prairies in search of food. Later 
still, in September, they are joined by numbers of the P. pictus from the 
north, and a tew P. lapponicus, all associating together, and having 
much the same habits; they remain in this part of the country until the 
middle of October, at least, and then probably wend their way South. 

This bird has a peculiar note, difficult of description, but easily 
learned; in the breeding season it is a fine songster, having a soft and 
pleasing, though rather weak twitter. Its ordinary flight, when undis- 
turbed, is perfectly undulatory, as much so as that of the Chrysomitris, 
and with each impulse of the wings it utters its chirp. When startled 
from the ground it flies hastily, in a wayward course, which makes it 
difficult to shoot; the various members of a flock fly separately, but 
generally straggle after each other, to settle again at no great distance 
and resume their rambling search for food. Like the other small birds 
of the prairie, it haunts the roads where, as the grass is worn away from 
the wheel-tracks, it feeds and runs with the greatest ease. I never saw 
oue alight except on the ground. In flight, it may always be recognized 
by the amount of white on the tail. In size, it varies from 53 to 64 in 
length, by 104 to 102 in extent. With the renewal of the featiers, the 
birds come into a much purer and richer plumage than that worn dur- 
ing the sum‘ner. Young male birds very early show some black on the 
under parts, but the distinctive head-markings do not appear to be 
assumed until the following spring. A large number of the old fall 
birds have perfectly black bend of the wing; but few show, in any 
plumage in this region, the rich, rusty-red edgings of the feathers of 
the under parts, which is so conspicuous in more southerly examples. 


PLECTROPHANES MACCOWNII, Lawr. 


Maccown’s Bunting. 


Plectrophanes maccownti, Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vi, 1851, 122 (Western Texas).—Mac., 
Ann. Lye. vi, p. 14.—Cass., Il], 1955, 222, pl. 39.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 437.— 
HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, Parke’s Route of 32° parallel, Birds, 13.—Hayp., 
Rep. 1262, 165.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 487 (Texas).—STEV., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 
1870, 464.—ALLEN, Ball. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 145, 177 (Cheyenne, Wyoming Ter., 
abundant, breeding; Western Kansas, in winter)—Covuers, Key, 1872, 134.— 
B. B.& R., N. A. B. i, 1274, 523, pl. 24, f. 1. 


Hab.—Middle Province United States; north to the Black Hills; east to Western 
Kansas, Western Texas, and New Mexico. 

‘Licutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8954-6, Black Hills. 

Later Expeditions.— 60396, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Since its discovery Byoreere, accown, then of the United States 
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Army, in Western Texas, this species has been noticed in various parts 
of New Mexico, by Drs. A. L. Heermann and T. C. Henry, and by other 
naturalists further north, as above quoted. It has been usually observed 
in company with P. ornatus, and its United States range appears to be 
much the same, although, as yet, we have no accounts of its occurrence 
in the British Possessions or in Mexico. JI am informed, by letter from 
Mr. T. Martin Trippe, that vast numbers were seen in winter in the 
Arkansas Valley, and throughout Eastern Colorado. 

“ Maccown’s Bunting,” writes Mr. Allen to me, “was abundant in the 
vicinity of Cheyenne in August, and the occurrence of partially-fledged 
young seenied to indicate that it had bred in the immediate vicinity. I 
also observed it near Laramie City during the same months, and found 
it common, in winter, in the northwestern counties of Kansas. In hab- 
its, notes, and general appearance, it is scarcely distinguishable, at a 
little distance, from the Chestuut-collared Bunting.” 

A nest of Maccown’s Bunting taken on Heart River, Dakota, July 7, 
1873, by Mr. Allen, was built on the ground, and is coustructed of 
decomposing woody fibre and grasses, with a lining of finer grasses. 
In its present state of preservation it is too much distorted to permit 
description of its shape. It contained four eggs, closely resembling the 
lighter-colored varieties of the P. ornatus, but without the purplish-gray 
clouding of the latter. The ground is dull white; the markings are 
obscure and rather sparse mottling, with some heavier, sharp, scratchy 
ones, both brown, of different intensity. A specimen measures 0.80 by. 
0.60. 


CENTRONYX BAIRDII, (Aud.) Bd. 


Baird’s Sparrow. 


Emberiza bairdii, AUD., B. Am. vii, 1843, 359, pl. 500. 

Coturniculus bairdii, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 481. 

Centronyx bairdii, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 441.—CoveEs, Key, 1872, 135 (not of Mayn., Nat. 
Guide, 113, the supposed “Centronyx” from Massachusetts proving tobe a 
Passerculus. See Mayn., Am. Nat. vi, 1872, 637; ALLEN, ibid. 631; Brew., ibid. 
vi, 1872, 307; Cours, Key, 352).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 531, pl. 25, fig. 3.— 
Hensna., Am. Nat. viii, 1874, p. — (Arizona). 

Passerculus bairdii, COUES, Am. Nat. vi, 1873, 697. 

Ammodromus bairdii, GIEBEL, Nomene. Av. i, 328 

Centronyx ochrocephalus, AIKEN, Aw. Nat. vii, 1873, 237 (El Paso, Colorado. Autumnal 
plumage. See Scort, ibid. 564; CouEs, ibid. 694). 


Hab.—Central Plains. North to the British Provinces. South to New Mexico and 
Arizona. East nearly to the Red River of the North. West to the Rocky Mountains. 
Not procured by any of the Expeditions. 


Upon insufficient examination of the type, a faded specimen in worn plumage, pre- 
served in the Smithsonian, I ventured the hasty and, as it proved, unfounded surmise 
that this was not a valid species, having an idea that some obscure plumage of a 
youny Plectrophanes was in question. The following descriptions are drawn up from 
about seventy-five specimens I collected in Dakota last year. 

Adult, in breeding plumage.—With a general resemblance to Passerculus savanna. 
Inner secondaries less elongated, only rarely equaling the primaries in the closed 
wings. First four quills about equal, and longest. Hind toe and claw about equaling 
the middle toe and claw, its claw about equaling the digit. (No evident or constant 
difference from Passerculus in proportions of the toes.) Tail shorter than the wing, 
lightly double-rounded (central and outer pair of feathers both a little shorter than 
the intermediate ones). Top of head streaked with black and rich brownish-yellow, 
or buff, the former predominating laterally, the latter chiefly as a median stripe, but 
also suffusing the nape and sides of head in greater or less degree. Back varied with 
brownish-black and gray, together with a little bay, the two latter colors forming the 
edgings of the interscapulars and scapulars. Rump variegated with gray and chestnut- 
brown, different in shade from that of the’back. Under parts dull white, usually with 
a faint ochrey tinge on the breast, but often without; a circlet of small, sharp, sparse, 
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dusky streaks across the breast, continuous with others, longer and mostly lighter, 
along the whole sides, and with others, again, extending up the sides of the neck into 
small, vague maxillary and auricular markings. When the feathers are perfectly 
arranged these lateral head-markings are seen to be a post-ocular stripe just over the 
auriculars, a post-auricular spot, a streak starting from the angle of the mouth, and 
another heavier oe parallel with and below this, running directly into the pectoral 
ones. Quills without special markings, excepting the elongated inner secondaries, 
which correspond with the scapulars. Tail the same, slightly whitish-edged. Upper 
mandible mostly dark, lower pale. Feet flesh-colored. Length, 5.10 to 5.85; extent, 
8.60 to 9.85; wing 2.75 to 3.00 (in one case 3.05; average, about 5% by 94 by 24); tail, 
2.00 to2.25; culmen, about 0.40; tarsus, in front, abont 0.75; middle toe and claw, and 
hind toe aud claw, each, rather less. The female averages rather smaller than the 
male, but is otherwise similar. 

Autumnal plumage.—Soft, with brighter, more suffused colors, in bolder pattern. 
Whole top and sides of head, as well as nape and part of neck, suffused with rich butt, 
in many instances as bright a golden-brown as that on the head of Seiurus aurocapillus. 
A paler, rather ochraceous, shade of the same also suffusing the whole fore under-parts. 
Pectoral and lateral dusky streaks, as well as the two rows on each side of the throat, . 
large, heavy, diffuse. Bay and whitish edgiugs of the secondaries broad and conspicu- 
ous, constrasting with the black central fields. Whitish edgings of tail-fteathers the 
same; and, in general, the same character is stamped over all the upper plumage. 

Newly-fledged young have each feather of the dorsal plumage conspicuously bordered 
with white, producing a set of semicircles, much as in Neocorys spraguei. There is the 
same general buffy suffusion of the head and fore-parts noted in the last paragraph, but 
the tint is dull and ochrey. The markings below bave a short, broad, guttiform char- 
acter. When just from the nest, the edging of the secondaries and tail-feathers is of a 
peculiar pinkisb-rusty shade. 

Although we here retain the nomenclature of the Key, the structural peculiarities of 
Centronys are so slightly different from Passereulus that the bird might, very properly, 
be included in the latter genns, as we have already suggested. The characters given 
by Prof. Baird, from the original speciiwen, do not all hold throughout a large series. 


Not the least singular thing in the history of this species is the length 
of time which elapsed after its discovery before anything further was 
Jearned about it. Considering bow often and how thoroughly the region 
it inhabits has been explored by naturalists, and how abundant the bird 
is now known to be, it is the more surprising that it should have so long 
eluded observation. No second specimen was known for thirty years, 
until Mr. Aiken and myself took it, in Colorado and in Dakota, respect- 
ively; and the same year, as J am informed, Mr. Henshaw has obtained 
it farther south. The question may arise, has the bird really been, all 
this time, so common and widely dispersed, or has it only recently be- 
come so? Sprague’s Lark offers a nearly parallel case; and instances 
like these suggest the probability of a kind of rotation in the abundance 
of birds, analogous to that occurring among plants, no less than a 
change in geographical distribution not dependent upon the ordinary 
laws of migration. 

However this may be, the fact is that Baird’s Bunting is extremely 
abundant in Dakota, in some places outnum bering all other birds together. 
I did not see it immediately along the Red River, but at once encoun- 
tered it beyond the low Pembina range of mountains, thirty or forty 
miles west of the r_ver, as soon as I came upon the high prairie. This 
was the second week in July, when I shot some young birds just fledged, 
though the great majority were then breeding. In two days, July 14 
and 15, I took thirty specimens, and more might have been procured ; 
during the summer about seventy-five were preserved, showing all 
stages. Almost without exception my earlier specimens were males, 
which attracted attention as they sat singing on the low bushes of the 
prairie, the females lying concealed in the grass, incubating or attending 
to the young. The song is peculiar, consisting of two or three distinct 
syllables, in a mellow, tinkling tone, running into an indefinite trill; it 
may be suggested by zip-zip-zip-zr-r-r-r. In their general appearance 
and habits, the birds are so nearly the same as the Savanna Sparrrows 
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that it was two or three days before I learned to distinguish them at 
gunshot range. They do not go in flocks, yet there is a sort of colo- 
nization among them, for we may ride a mile or two over the prairie 
without seeing any, and then come upon numerous pairs breeding to- 
gether. I think it probable that a second brood is usually reared each 
season, as I have shot equally young birds six weeks apart. After the 
duties of incubation, the plumage is renewed, it having become greatly 
worn and faded. When the young are all on wing, they associate to- 
gether with their parents, in loose straggling troops, mixing freely with 
the Chestnut-collared Buntings and the Sky-larks. Their numbers sen- 
sibly diminish in September, and they apparently move south during 
the month, as I saw none after the Ist of October. In September, in 
this latitude, there is a good deal of cold weather, and not untrequently 
a heavy snow-fall, sending the more delicate birds away early. The 
birds feed upon various seeds, as usual, as well as upon insects, even 
sizable grasshoppers, which in this region seem to be eaten by almost 
every bird and animal. 

Although I made many a search whilst the birds were evidently 
breeding, “I never succeeded in stumbling upon a nest. Fortunately, 
however, I am enabled to complete the history of the species with a 
description of the nest and eggs, taken July 1, 1873, on Big Muddy 
Creek, Dakota, by Mr. J. A. Allen, Naturalist of the Yellowstone Expe- 
dition. These are the first specimens which have been brought to the 
notice of naturalists. The nest was built, as was to be expected, on the 
ground, and is very similar to that of Plectrophanes ornatus—a slight 
structure of grasses and weed-bark, circularly disposed, about tour 
inches across outside. It contained five fresh eggs, most nearly resem- 
bling those of the Bay-winged Bunting, but smaller, and decidedly more 
rounded, They measure 0.80 by 0.65. The ground is dull white, speckled 
all over, but very irregularly, with light reddish-brown (pale sienna), 
and having a few larger blotches of the same and a darker shade, owing 
to heavier laying on of the pigment. In a number of instances the 
coloration would probably not be distinguishable with certainty from 
those of Pooecetes. The general pattern of the coloration is much as in 
Plectrophenes ornatus, but the general effect is quite different, and, in the 
single set before me, peculiar. 

Mr..Henshaw’s Arizona specimens ( Wheeler’s Exped. of 1873) show a 
condition of plumage leading him to believe that the species breeds in 
the locality where he procured them, as is undoubtedly the case. He 
found the birds very numerous, and secured a large series. 

2 _ 
us 
PASSERCULUS SAVANNA, (Wils.) Bp. 


Savanna Sparrow. 


a. savanna. 


Fringilla savanna, Wits., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 55, pl. 22, £2; iv, 1811, 72, pl. 34, f. 4— 
Bp., Syn. 1828, 109. —NUTT., Man. i, 1832, 489. —AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 635 Vv, 
1839, 516; pl. 109. 

Linaria savanna, Rcu., List. 1837. 

Emberiza savanna, AUD., Syn. 1839, 103.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 68, pl. 160.—Gim., B. L. 
I. 1844, 102. 

Passerculus savanna, Br., List, 1838, 33; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 480.—Can., Mus. Hein. 1851, 
131.—Bp., BN. A. 1858, “442 ’—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 165.—DaLL & Bann,, Tr. 
Chie. Acad. i, 1869, 283, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 272, (critical discuss- 
ion).—ALLEN, M. CZ. iii, 1872, 177 ae. of plains to above timber-line).— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 135, fig. 82. a , N. A. B, i, 1874, 534, pl. 24, f. 8; 
and of late writers generally. 
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Passerculus savanna var. alaudinus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. 1874, pl. 24, f. 11. 

Ammodromus savanna, Gray, Genera of Birds. ’ E 

Passerculus alaudinus, Br., Comp. Rend. xxxvii, 1853, 918 (California)—Bp., B. N. A. 
1858, 446.—Huzrm., P. R. R. Rep. ix, 1859, 49.—Covsrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 
223 (Labrador); 1866, 84 (Arizona).— CouEs, Ibis, 1866, 268.—CouEs, Pr. Ess. 

. Inst. v, 1868, 231.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 487.—Ex.ior, B. N. A. pl. 18.—DaLt & 

Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, i, 284 (Alaska).—Srrv., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 870, 
464.—Mrrn., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 679.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 
1869, 552 (Vera Cruz).—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 181—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1858, 302 
(Oaxaca). ‘ 

Zonotrichia alaudina, Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 51 (Alaska). 


b. anthinus. 


(Slender-billed, with numerous small sharp dark spots below. Marshes, Pacific coast.) 


Passerculus anthinus, Bp., Comp. Rend. xxxvii, 1853, 919.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 445.—Sci., 
Cal. A. B. 1862, 112.—CovgEs, Ibis, 1866, 268.—(?) Dati & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 
i, 1869, 284 (rather ‘“ alaudinus”).—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 187, 183.—Ex11oT, B. N. 
A. pl. 13, 

Passerculus savanna var. anthinus, COUES, Key, 1872, 136.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 
539, pl. 24, f. 10. 


c. sandvicensis. 


(Large northern coast form.) 


Emberiza sandwichensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 875. 

Passerculus sandwichensis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 444.—Coopr. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 
1860, 199, pl. 28, f.2.—Datt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 284.—Coopr., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 130. 

Passerculus savanna var. sandvicensis, Cours, Key, 1872, 136.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 
1874, 538, pl. 24, f. 9. 

Emberiza arctica, Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 414. 

Fringilla arctica, Vic., Voy. Blossom, 1839, 20.—BRANDT, Ic. Ross. ii, 6. 

Euspiza arctica, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 469. 

Zonotrichia arctica, FINSCH, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 46 (Alaska). 

Emberiza chrysops, PALL., Zoog. R. A. ii, 1811, 45, pl. 48, fig. 1 (Oonalashka). 


Hab.—North America, at large. Migratory. Breeds from the Middle States north- 
ward (to Labrador at least and to the Yukon), and in mountainous parts of the United 
States elsewhere. Winters from the Middle States southward. Mexico. Cuba (Cab, 
J. f. O. iv, 1856, 6). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4807, Vermilion River; 4808, Big Sioux River; 8786, 
North Fork of the Platte; 3756-57, 8768, Black Hills. 

Later Expeditions.—59828-89, Colorado; 60407, 60663-67, Wyoming; 62310, Idaho. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. : 

The characteristics of our Passerculi, too hastily, it appears, assumed to indicate sev- 
eral distinct species, will be found more or less fully discussed by some of the authors 


above cited. My present view, as stated in the Key, is that “ alaudinus” is entirely « 


indistinguishable, but that anthinus and sandvicensis represent local varieties that it is 
usually possible to recognize. We might, perhaps, indicate by the name of “ aluu- 
dinus” the pale race of the dry middle region, but for the fact that its original describer 
indicates it as being from “ California.” 

Savanna Sparrows are extremely abundant in the Missouri region, 
especially during the migrations. They remain during the winter in 
the milder portions, and breed in the northern portions as well as be- 
yond, in the region just north of the Coteau. This may be toward the 
southern limit of their breeding range. They are found during the 
breeding season both in the valleys of the rivers and out on the high 
prairie, where they associate intimately with Baird’s and the Chestnut- 
collared Buntings, forming a part of the small prairie avifauna. Their 
habits and general appearance are so similar to those of Baird’s Bunt- 
ing that the two species are only distinguished with some difficulty at 
gun-shot range. The nuptial song is sweet and simple; at other seasons 
they have only a weak chirp. The nest is placed on the ground, in all 
the instances that have come under my observation, and closely resem- 
bles that of the Bay-winged Bunting, excepting that in the specimens 
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I have seen, at any rate, it has a considerable lining of horse-hair. The 
eggs, generally four, sometimes five, in number, are rather peculiar in 
the heaviness of their coloring, being so thickly and uniformly mottled 
with several shades of reddish-brown that the ground-color—a light 
gray, with faint greenish shade—scarcely appears. Different speci- 
mens, however, vary much in the amount of the mottling. In Northern 
Dakota the eggs are generally laid the first and second weeks in June. 
They are a trifle over three-fourths of an inch long by about three- 
fifths in breadth. One nest I found contained two Cow-bird eggs. 


‘ © POOECETES GRAMINEUS, (Gm.) Baird. ~ 


Bay-winged Bunting; Grass Finch, 


a. gramineus. 


Fringilla graminca, G., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 922.—Br., Syn. 1828, 108.—Avp., Orn. Biog. 
i, 1631, 473; v, 502; pl. 90.—NuTr., i, 182, 482. 

Emberiza graminea, Wis., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 51, pl. 31, f.5.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 102,— 
Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 65, pl. 153.—Maxm., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 342.—Trippr, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 116 (Minnesota, breeding abundantly in pine-barreus). 

Fringilla (Zonotrichia) graminea, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 254 (Saskatchewan, May 
to September). 

Zonotrichia graminea, Br., List, 1838, 31; Consp. Av. i, 850, 478.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep.- 
vi, 1857, 85.—HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 47. 

Pooceetes selec Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 447.,—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 165.—B. B. R., N. A. B. 
i, 1874, 545. 

Pooecetes gramincus, Cours, Key, 1872, 136; and of late authors generally. 


b. confinis. 


Poocetes gramineus var. confinis, Bp., B. N, A. 1858, 448 (in text. Pale western race),— 
Merr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 680.—Covuszs, Key, 1872, 136. 


Hab.—United States from Atlantic to Pacific; north to the Saskatchewan at least. 
Breeds from Maryland to corresponding latitudes northward. Winters in countless 
multitudes in the Southern States. The pale var. confinis from the Middle Province. 


List of specimens. 


| 19281 | 65 | Snake River ...| 9 | June17, 1860 F.V. Hayden. | 6.00 | 10.60 | 3.25 | a 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4507-08, 4505, Yellowstone River; 4506, 4504, Fort 
Union; 8943-44, Black Hills; 8942, 8945, 8947, South Fork. ‘ 

Later Expeditions.—54311, 59887, 60398-406 ; 60744-59, various Wyoming localities ; 
61674-7, Utah ; 61777-8, Idaho; 62308-9, Wyoming. (All var. confinis.) 

Dr. Hayden’s collections show that this species is abundant in the’ 
Missouri region, as it is in all suitable localities elsewhere in the United* -, 
States. Allen found it common at Denver, as well as along the western“. - 
edge of the plains, and occasionally thence upward to above timber line « 
on the Snowy Range. I have met with it abundantly in all parts of the , 
West where I have been. 

Mr. Trippe kindly furnishes the following notes from Idaho Springs, 
Colorado: “The Bay-winged Bunting is very abundant, breeding from 
the plains up to timber-line, though not numerous above 9,000 feet. It5’ 2 - 
arrives at Idaho Springs early in May, and has become very common #’ 4 _ 
by the 20th, extending up to timber-line wherever it can find congenial 
haunts. It frequents the open valleys of the larger streams and the 
grassy hill-sides, where its manners are much as in the East. It has 
quite a variety of songs; one almost precisely like that of the Eastern 
bird; another so different that the two would scarcely.be supposed to 
come from the same author—of these the latter is by far the most com- 
mon—and variations between them, different individuals varying greatly 
in their songs. 
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“This Western race is certainly as well entitled to rank as a geo- 
graphical species or variety as any of the Western Empidonaces for 
instance. The bay on the wings is often reduced to a faint trace, and 
sometimes extinguished altogether; the white of the tail is lessened in 
extent, and the whole aspect of the bird certainly presents a strong 
contrast to the typical gramineus.” 

The Bay-winged Bunting builds a nest on the ground in an open field, 
anywhere, clear of any special surroundings. It is sunk to the level of 
the surface, and is rather large outside, though the cavity is small and 
deep, owing to the great thickness of the walls—an inch or even more. 
It is built entirely of grass and weed-stalks, having usually a layer of 
quite fine grasses at the bottom, where it is thinnest, and with a mass 
of the coarser material around the sides, forming the broad brim. It is 
finished inside with little art—with a few horse-hairs, or some finer 
grass, in many instances, but often without any special lining what- 
ever. An average nest, gathered somewhat compactly together, will 
measure about four inches across by two deep, with a cavity but two 
inches across and nearly as deep. I have only found four eggs, laid the 
latter part of May or early in June. They are rather narrow, measur- 
ing on an average 0.80 by 0.55. The ground-color is grayish-white; 
this is marked all over in a wholly indeterminate manner with spots, 
splashes, and even larger areas of dull reddish-brown, with a good deal 
of fine sprinkling of the same color, as well as, occasionally, dots of 
heavier, darker brown. The female does not spring from her nest until 
almost trodden upon, when she flutters in silence Janguidly away, re- 
peatedly falling as if hurt, and arising again, in hopes of drawing atten- 
tion from the nest to herself; at a little distance she finally disappears 
in the herbage. 

The charming song of the ‘“Vesper-bird” has been fittingly de- 
scribed by one of the most enthusiastic and agreeable of writers upon 
birds—I mean John Burroughs, in his welcome little volume entitled 
“ Wake Robin.” ‘ Have you heard the song of the Field-Sparrow 2?” he 
asks. ‘If you have lived in a pastoral country, with broad upland 
pastures, you could hardly have missed him. Wilson, I believe, calls 
him the Grass-Finch, and was evidently unacquainted with his powers 
of song. The two white lateral quills of his tail, and his habit of running 
and skulking a few yards in advance of you as you walk through the 
fields, are sufficient to identify him. Not in meadows or orchards, but 
in high, breezy pasture-grounds, will you look for him. His song is 
most noticeable after sundown, when other birds are silent, for which 
reason he has been aptly called the Vesper-Sparrow. The farmer follow- 
ing bis team from the field at dusk catches his sweetest strain. His 
song is not so brisk and varied as that of the Song-Sparrow, being softer 
and wilder, sweeter and more plantive. Add the best parts of the lay 
of the latter to the sweet vibrating chant of the Wood-Spatrrow (Spizella 
pusilla), and you have the evening hymn of the Vesper-bird—the poet 
of the plain, unadorned pastures. Go to those broad, smooth, up-lying 
fields, where the cattle and sheep are grazing, and sit down on one of 
the warm, clean stones, and listen to this song. On every side, near 
and remote, trom out the short grass which the herds are cropping, the 
strain rises. Two or three long, silver notes of rest and peace, ending 
in some subdued trills or quavers, constitute each separate song. Often 
you will catch only one or two of the bars, the breeze having blown the 
minor part away. Such unambitious, unconscious melody! It is one 
of the most characteristic sounds in Nature. The grass, the stones, the 
stubble, the furrow, the quiet herds, and the warm twilight among the 
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hills, are all subtilely expressed in this song; this is what they are at 
least capable of.” 

Speaking of music, and while I have a favorite author in hand, let 
me reproduce another passage—not alone for its trath and beauty, but 
because it tells something few know—something about the voice of the 
Golden-crowned Thrush that I never knew myself till I found it here, 
familiar as I thought I was with that pretty and dainty bird: “Coming 
to a dryer and less mossy place in the woods, I am amused with the 
Golden-crowned Thrush, which, however, is no Thrush at all, but a 
Warbler, the Seirus aurocapillus. He walks on the ground ahead of 
me with such an easy, gliding motion, and with such an unconscious, 
pre-occupied air, jerking his head like a Hen or Partridge, now burry- 
ing, now slackening his pace, that I pause to observe him. If I sit 
down, he pauses to observe me, and extends his pretty rambling on all 
sides, apparently very much engrossed with his own affairs, but never 
losing sight of me. Satisfied that I have no hostile intentions, the 
pretty pedestrian mounts a limb a few feet from the ground, and gives 
wwe the benefit of one of his musical performances, a sort of accelerating 
chant. Commencing in a very low key, which makes him seem at a 
very uncertain distance, he grows louder and louder, till his body quakes 
and his chant runs into a shriek, ringing in my ears with peculiar sharp- 
ness. This lay may be represented thus: ‘Teacher, teacher, TEACHER, 
TEACHER, TEACHER!’—the accent on the first syllable, and each 
word uttered with increased force and shrillpess. No writer with whom 
Iam acquainted gives him credit for more musical ability than is dis- 
played in this strain; yet in this the half is not told. He basa far 
rarer song, which he reserves for some nymph whom he meets in the 
air. Mounting by easy flights to the top of the tallest tree, he launches 
into the air with a sort of suspended, hovering flight, like certain of 
the Finches, and bursts into a perfect ecstacy of soug—clear, ringing, 
copious, rivaling the Goldfinch’s in vivacity, and the Linnet’s in melody. 
This strain is one of the rarest bits of bird-melody to be heard. Over 
the woods, hid from view, the ecstatic singer warbles his finest strain. 
In the song you instantly detect his relationship to the Water-Wagtail 
(Seiurus noveboracensis)—erroneously called Water-Thrush—whose song 
is likewise a sudden burst, full and ringing, and with a tone of youth- 
ful joyousness in it, as if the bird had just had some unexpected good 
fortune. For nearly two years this strain of the pretty walker was little 
more than a disembodied voice to me, and I was puzzled by it as 
Thoreau was by his mysterious Night-Warbler, which, by the way, I 
suspect was no new bird at all, but one he was otherwise familiar with. 
The little bird himself seems disposed to keep the matter a secret, and 
improves every opportunity to repeat before you his shrill, accelerating 
lay, as if this were quite enough, and all he laid claim to. Still, I trust 
I am betraying ‘no confidence in making the matter public here. I think 
this is pre-eminently his love-song, as I hear it oftenest about the mat- 
ing season. I have caught half-suppressed bursts of it from two males 
chasing each other with fearful speed through the forest.” 


~~ COTURNICULUS PASSERINUS, (Wils.) Bp. 


Yellow-winged Sparrow. 


Fringilla passerina, Wixs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 76, pl. 26, f.5.—Br., Syn. 1828, 109.—AupD., 
Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 180, v, 497, pl. 130. 

Fringilla (Spiza) passerina, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 111. 

Emberiza passerina, AUD., Syn. 1839, 103.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1842, 73, pl. 152.—G@in., B. 


L. I. 1844, 103. PU aihide Pps, Vail Mica Giigsummer 5 common), 
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Coturniculus \passerinus, Bp., List, 1838, 32; Consp. 1850, i, 431.—Caz., J. f. O. 1856, 7 
(Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A, 1858, 450.—Scx., P. Z. S. 1859, 379 (Oaxaca).—Sci. & 
SaLv., Ibis, 1859, 18 (Guatemala).—Kenn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, iv, 28 (Rill 
Williams’ R., Arizona)—HrrErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, vi, 49 (“ abundant” ).— 
Hayp., Rep. 1262, 166.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 487 (Texas).—Covuss, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 84 (Arizona; refers to Kennerly).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 71 
(Massachusetts, May to September, breeding).—CovEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1863, 
282 (New England, abundant, summer resident).—McILwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 
1876, 89 (Hamilton, C. W., rare, in summer).—BoarpoM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 
126 (rare, in summer, from April).—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 158 (Maine, rare; 
quotes Boardman).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 287 (New York).—CovuEs 
& PrENt., Smiths. Rep. for 1861 (1862), 412 (Washington, D.C., abundant, in 
summer, April to October, breeding).—Covurs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 116 
(South Carolina, resident, common).—SumicH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 552 
(Vera Cruz, in winter).—Cas., J. f. O. viii, 411 (Costa Rica).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. 
ix, 1868, 103 (Costa Rica).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 136, 177 (Kansas an 
Utah).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 189.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 137.—B. B. & R., N. A.B. 
i, 1874, 553, pl. 25, f. 4. (Of the above, western references belong to next var.) 

Ammodromus passerinus, GRAY, G. of B. ii, 373.—WoonB., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 86 (very com- 
mon in the Indian Territory, in Texas, and in some parts of New Mexico.) 

Fringilla savannarum, “GM.”—NOoTT., Man. i, 1832, 494 ; ibid. 2d ed. i, 1840, 570.—PEaB., 
Rep. Birds Mass. 1839, 324. 

(2) Fringilla caudacuta, Lata., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 459.—Nutv., Man. i, 1832, 505. 

Coturniculus tizicrus, GOssE, B. Jam. 1847, 242.—Bp., Consp. Av. 1850, 481.—Sct., P. Z. 
S. 1861, 74 (Jamaica); Cat. A. B. 1862, 116, (Resident in Jamaica.) 


b. perpallidus. 


Coturniculus passerinus var. perpallidus, RrpGw., Mss.—Covuss, Key, 1372, 137 (pale 
form, from dry, western regions).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 556. 


Hab.—United States. Not on the Pacific coast? Mexico. Cuba. Jamaica. Porto 
Rico. South to Costa Rica and Guatemala. Var. perpallidus from the West. pis 4 
Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—8184, Shawnee Mission ; 8966-69-78, Loup Fork of / - ; 


Sion 


the Platte River. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


The earlier accounts of Nuttall, Townsend, and Audubon, mention the; 4 /- 
Yellow-winged Sparrow as occurring on the Columbia, Although this? 
record has not been checked by later observations, what we now know : 
of the distribution of the species makes it appear most probably correct. 
It is true that in the higher latitudes of the United States we have no 
quotations from regions west of the Rocky Mountains; but further 
south the species is known to range across New Mexico and Arizona; 
and Dr. Cooper states that Mr. Hepburn procured several specimens in 
California. Mr. Allen quotes Ogden, Utah. The pertinence of Audubon’s 
remark hence appears. ‘Some of this species,” he says, “on their way 
from their unknown winter abode northward, pass toward the middle 
and eastern districts of our Atlantic coast, while others diverge to reach 
the Oregon section (in which this bird has been found by Mr. Towns- 
end), passing over our Southern States unobserved, although when 
proceeding toward the Texas, in April, 1837, I found them abundant 
on their way eastward.” 

This is a rather southerly bird, even more so than the Bay-winged 
Bunting. I can find no record beyond the United States, excepting Mr. 
MelIlwraith’s, and his locality is south of some of the Maine quotations. 
In the latter State, according to all observers, it is rare; I do not think 
it is common north of the Connecticut Valley. It increases in numbers 
southward, and in the Middle States, Maryland, and Virginia, it is 
very abundant, breeding in old, weedy fields. I found it in South 
Carolina, at such various seasons, as to lead me to believe that it is 
resident there. Its great abundance in the Platte country is attested 
by Dr. Hayden’s numerous specimens. Mr. Allen found it “abundant 
every where on the plains” of Kansas, and secured several nests with the 
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full complement (usually five) of fresh eggs, early in June. According 
to Prof. Sumichrast, the species winters in Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Allen institutes an interesting comparison between the colors of 
this species in different sections of the country. ‘On comparing.Florida 
specimens with northern ones, the former are found to be far more 
brightly colored than the latter. Between northern and southern speci- 
mens of the same species greater differences in color are rarely observ- 
able than in this, the differences being far greater than occur between 
many conspecific geographical races to which has been awarded specific 
rank. The difference consists in the much brighter aud blacker tints of 
the southern form. Massachusetts specimens, although lighter than 
Florida ones, are still much darker than those from the plains.” To 
the last-mentioned pale form Mr. Ridgway has applied the name perpal- 
lidus. Mr. Allen observes that it is one of the characteristic summer 
birds of the plains, ranging to the eastern foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, and very common in Salt Lake Valley. It breeds abun- 
dantly in Kansas. 

The song of the Yellow-winged Sparrow is a humble effort, rather 
weak and wheezy, but quite curious, more resembling the noise made 
by some grasshoppers than the voice of a bird. It is only heard in the 
breeding season, when the little performer mounts a tall mullein in his 
chosen pasture, or the fence-rail around it, settles himself firmly on bis 
legs, and throwing up his head, utters the chirring notes ad libitum. 
At other seasons he has only a weak chirp. The bird is very timid, 
keeping almost always on the ground, amid the weeds and grass, where 
he runs like a mouse. On being forced up, he starts quickly, with a 
wayward, jerky flight, but seldom goes far before pitching into the 
grass again. The nest is placed on the ground, in a field, and resembles 
that of other Sparrows that build on the ground. As many as nine eggs 
are said to have been found in one nest, but the number is usually 
tour or five. They are pure white, speckled with rich, clear, reddish- 
brown, chiefly at the larger end, but sparingly also all over the surface. 
The egg is usually rather globose—0.75 by 0.60 for an average instance. 


COTURNICULUS HENSLOVII, (Aud.) Bp. 
Henslow’s Bunting. 


Emberiza henslowi, Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 360; v, 498, pl. 77.—AuD., Syn. 1839, 104.— 
Aup., B. Am. iii, 75, pl. 163.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 104. 

Fringilla henslowi, Nutt., Man. i, 1840, 2d ed. 571. 

Coturniculus henslowi, Br., List, 1835, 32; Consp. i, 1250, 481.—Bp., B. N. A. 1258, 451.— 
WaeEat., Ohio Agrig. Rep. 1860.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 166.—Covurs & PRreEnt., 
Smiths. Rep. 1861 (1862), 412.—WHEEL., Pr. Bost. Soe. vii, 137 (Berlin, Mass.).— 
ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 71 (Springfield, Mass.).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 
viii, 1868, 287 (New York).—Couvusgs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 222 (Massachusetts, 
rare).—CouEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 115 (South Carolina)—Turns,, B. E. Pa. 
1869, 22 (rather rare). ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 279 (Florida, in winter). 
Mayn., Guide, 1870, 117.—Covugs, Key, 1872, 137.—Trrpre, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 
1872, 237 (Iowa, common, breeds).—SNow, B. Kans. 1873, 7.—B. B. & R., N. A. 
B. i, 1874, 550, pl. 25, f. 5. 

Ammodromus henslowi, GRAY, G. of B. ii, 373. 


Hab.—¥astern United States to Massachusetts. West tothe Loup Fork. ‘“ Winters 
in Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida; breeds from Maryland to New York” 
aludubon). 
: Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8968, Loup Fork of the Platte. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

The obtaining of this specimen greatly extends the known range of 
the species, and fixes the westernmost limit thus far recorded. Audu- 
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bon speaks of its great abundance in several of the Atlantic States, but 
no later observers have found it to be so. With me, it has been one of 
the rarest of our sparrows. J bave seen it on but one or two occasions, 
about Washington, D.C. It has been found breeding in Massachu- 
setts, The eggs are not distinguishable from those of C. passerinus. 


COTURNICULUS LECONTEI, (Aud.) Bp. 
Leconte’s Sparrow. 


Emberiza lecontii, AuD., B. Am. vii, 1843, 338, pl. 488.—Maxi., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 340.— 

Ammodromus lecontii, GRaY, G. of B. ii, 374. 

Coturniculus lecontii, Br. Consp. Av. i, 1850, 481.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 452.—Cours, Key, 
1872, 137.—Covrs, Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 748 (biography, &c.).—B. B. & R., N. 
A. B. i, 1874, 552, pl. 25, f. 6. 


Hab.—Central Plains, from Northern Dakota to Texas. 


This long-lost species, of which I, for one, never expected to see an 
example, believing it to have been based upon some particular condi- 
tion of C. passerinus or C. henslovii, has at length been re-discovered. 
While at the Smithsonian, in 1872, I was shown a specimen, No. 50222, 
from Texas, which had been identified by Mr. Ridgway with Emberiza 
lecontiti of Audubon. On careful examination, I could not refer it to 
any species known to me, while at the same time I found that it agreed 
in all essential particulars with Audubon’s description and plate; so 
that I did not hesitate to endorse Mr. Ridgway’s view. As stated in 
the Key, it resembles C. henslovii ; the bill is much smaller; the fore 
and under parts and sides of the head are buff, with black touches on 
the sides; there is no yellow loral stripe; the median stripe on the 
crown is buff, passing into white posteriorly. The length of the speci- 
men is 44 inches; the wing, 24; tail, 1%. This is a young bird. 

Audubon says that the species is common on the Upper Missouri, 
where, let us hope, other specimens will be found. 

December, 1873.—Since the foregoing was penned, I have been so for- 
tunate as to find the bird myself, and secure several examples. These 
represent the old and young of both sexes, and are particularly inter- 
esting, since they show that we have hitherto misapprehended the char- 
acters of the species. For Audubon’s account (his type is lost), with 
which the Texas specimen agrees, indicates only the extensively buffy, 
diffusely marked, soft plumage of the young, for which the aduit differs 
materially, necessitating a revision of the diagnosis of the species. In 
torm the species differs notably from its congeners in the shape and 
relatively greater length of the tail, which is rather over two inches 
long, decidedly exceeding the wings, reaching beyond the outstretched 
feet, and remarkably graduated, the lateral feathers being from one- 
third to one-half an inch shorter than the central. The tail-feathers are 
all extremely narrow and acuminate, even more so than in the Sharp- 
tailed Foch, Ammodromus candacutus. In fact the bird is quite as much 
an Ammodromus as a Coturniculus, furnishing an excellent connecting 
link for those who are disposed to unite these so-called genera. The 
wings are very short and much rounded; when closed, the primaries 
hardly exceed the longest secondary by one-fourth of an inch, although 
the secondaries are not at all elongated. The bill is not so turgid as in 
C. passerinus ; the younger birds have it smaller than it is in that spe- 
cies, as stated in the Key, but in the adults the difference is less nota- 
‘ble. Specimens measure from 4.90 to 5.10 in length, by 6.90 to 7.10 in 
extent; the wing is 1.90 to 2.00; the tail, 2.00 to 2.25. The general 
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buffiness varies in intensity and extent with age and wear of the feath- 
ers; it is greatest in birds of the year; an old male, moulting (August 
9th), shows scarcely any. There is no yellow ou the edge of the wing, 
nor a loral yellow spot, as in C. passerinus ; there are no blackish maxil- 
lary or pectoral streaks, as in C. henslovii, the markings of the under 
part of the adult being confined to sparse, sharp, blackish touches along 
the sides. In the younger birds, however, these may usually be traced 
across the breast, as is also the case with young passerinus, the adalt of 
which is not, or not noticeably, marked below. But even the youngest 
specimen shows no maxillary streaks. There are some peculiarities in 
the shade and pattern of the variegation of the upper parts; the mark- 
ings of the adults being bold, sharply contrasted and heavily colored. 
The bill of the old bird is dark horn-blue, lighter bluish below ; that of 
the young is reddish-brown, paler below ; the feet are flesh-colored at 
all ages. 

My article in the American Naturalist, here reproduced in substance, 
continues: 

“JT only noticed the birds on one occasion,* August 9th, when a num- 
ber were found together in the deep green sea of waving grass that 
rolled over an extensive moist depression of the prairie. Five speci- 
mens were secured in the course of an hour, not without difficulty ; for 
the grass being waist-high, the only chance was a snap shot, as the 
birds, started at random, flitted in sight for a few seconds; while 
it was quite as hard to find them when killed. Several seen to fall were 
not recovered after diligent search. In their mode of flight, the birds 
resembled Wrens; a simile which suggested itself to me at the time, 
was that of a bee returning home laden with pollen ; they flew straight 
and steadily enough, but rather feebly, as if heavily freighted for their 
very short wings. The only note I heard was a chirring, like the noise 
of a grasshopper, Although I found no nest, the circumstances of 
observation leave no doubt that the birds bred here. They were in 
company with a number of sbort-billed Marsh Wrens; their ne:ghbors 
of the drier prairie around were Chestnut-collared Buntings, Baird’s 
Buntings, and Sprague’s Larks, all very numerous.” 

These observations were made near Turcle Mountain, on the border 
of Dakota, latitude 39°, while I was Surgeon and Naturalist of the 
Northern Boundary Survey, season of 1873. The nest and eggs remain 
unknown; another year they may be brought to light. 


MELOSPIZA LINCOLN], (Aud.) Bd. 
Lincoln’s Sparrow. 


Fringilla lincolnii, AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 539, pl. 193.—Nutr., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 569. 

Linaria lincolnii, Ricw., List, 1837. 

Passerculus lincolnii, Bp., List, 1838, 33. 

Peuceea lincolnii, AUD., Syn., 1339, 113 —Avup., B. A. iii, 1841, 116, pl. 177.—Br., Consp. Av. 
1850, 481; C. R. 185920.—Hrrrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1809, pt. vi, 494, (California). 

Zonotrichia lincolnii, WoonH., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 85.—F inscu, Ab. Nat. iii, 1872, 76 (Alaska). 

Melospiza lincolnii, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 483.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1858, 303 (Oaxaca); 1859, 365 
(Xalapa).—Sci. & SaLv., Ibis, 1850, 18 (Guatemala).—KEnn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 
1x49, part iv, 29 (Arizona).—Hayp., Rep. 186%, 167 (abundant).—Couna, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 83 (Arizona, Aennerly).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 73.— 
Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 283.—Lawre., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 226 (New 
York).—Turnb., B. E. Pa. 1869, 23 (rather rare, spring and fall). ALLEN, Mem. 


* But after Thad written the article for the Naturalist, being then in the field, I 
found the species again, early in September, on the head-waters of Mouse River, about 
the margins of reedy pools, in situatious exactly corresponding to those the .Lieao- 
dromi inhabit along the coast. 
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Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 505 (Illinois).—Susicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 552 (Vera 
Cruz).—Datt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 285.—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 
120 (Massachusetts, very rare).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C.°Z. iii, 1872, 177 (Eastern 
Kansas; Colorado Mountains, from 8,000 feet to above timber-line ; Ogden, 
Utah).—Srrv., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465 (Wyoming).—Coor.. B. Cal. i, 
1870, 216.—Ho tp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1372, 200 (Black Hills).—Trippe, ibid. 233 (Iowa, 
common).—Couses, Key, 1872, 138.—SNow, B. Kans. 1873, 7.—B. B. & R.,N. A. B. 
ii, 1874, 31, pl. 27, f. 13. 

Helospiza lincolni, Bb —ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 72 (Massachusetts). 

Passerculus zonarius, Bep.—Scu., Pr. Zool. Soc. 1856, 305. 


Hab.—Whole of North America. Mexico. Guatemala. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition —4811, Iowa Point; 4898, Bald Island ; 4809, Platte 
ver ; 4814, Big Sioux River; 4816, Blackfoot country ; 4310, 412-13, 4515, Vermilion 

iver. 

Later Expeditions.—59890-93, Middle Park, Colorado; 61052-57, Heury’s Fork and 
Green River, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Since described by Audubon from “Labrador to New York” this bird 
has occurred at various points, until its range has been determined to 
include the whole continent. It does not, however, appear to be equally 
distributed. In the Atlantic States it is apparently rare; in the course 
of all my collecting I never saw it, and the above quotations, including 
nearly all that exist, are unanimous in attesting its scarcity. In the 
West, however, the case is different. In Iowa, according to Mr. Trippe, 
as above quoted, it is commen in spring and fall; and from Colorado, 
the same observer writes as follows: “Lincoln’s Finch is abundant, and 
migratory ; it breeds from about 9,500 or 10,000 feet up to timber-line. 
It arrives at Idaho Springs early in May, and soon becomes very com- 
mon, haunting the thickets and brush-heaps by the brooks, and behav- 
ing very much like the Song Sparrow. During the breeding season it 
is most abundant among the bushes near and above timber-line, nesting 
as high as it can find the shelter cf the willows and junipers. Reap- 
pearing in the valleys in October, it lingers by the streams for a few 
weeks, and then disappears.” Mr. Allen also informs me that it is “an 
abundant summer resident of the mountains of Colorado, from about 
8,000 feet to above the limit of trees. It is found chiefly in the vicinity 
of wooded streams aud in moist or swampy thickets, being essentially a 
woodland bird. Its song is rather feeble, but pleasant and varied, and 
generally uttered for a considerable period from some elevated point of 
the thicket. It is one of the few species that are as abundant at the 
timber-line as at lower points. I also met with it sparingly in Eastern 
Kansas in May, and found it abundant in the vicinity of Ogden, Utah, 
in September.” Dr. Hayden found it “abundant” throughout the west- 
ern territory. Mr. Ridgway informs us of its great numbers in winter 
in Southern linois. Finally, my own observations attest how numer- 
ous it is in Dakota during the migrations. Arriving from the North in 
September, it frequents the shrubbery along the streams for a month or 
more before it passes on South. Under these circumstances I have 
found it in company with Ridgway’s and Harris’s Finches. It is one of 
the more timid and retiring of our Sparrows, at least at this season. 
When If startled it from its ramblings in the low herbage outside the 
shrubbery, it would instantly seek shelter in the thickest cover, flying 
low, direct, and with a jerky flight like that of the Song and Swamp 
Sparrows; nor wouid it venture out again for a long while. It does not 
habitually, at this season, perch on the tops or outer twigs of bushes, 
except momentarily, seeming to feel insecure unless hidden from view ; 
it rarely lifts itself more than a few feet from the ground. Altogether, 
its habits seem to be nearest those of the Swamp, Sparrow. I have 
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never heard its song. In the fall it has only a weak chirp, bat in the 
breeding season it is said to be a “sweet songster.” 

The only United States record of breeding I have, is the above men- 
tion of its nesting in the Rocky Mountains. As attested by our numer- 
ous and extensive collections from British America and Alaska, it pushes 
very far north in the spring, breeding in abundance in these high lati- 
tudes. Audubon found the young flying in Labrador July 4th, but did 
not discover the nest or eggs. The eggs, of which an immense series from 
Great Slave Lake and the Yukon, are in the Smithsonian, are of the 
same general pattern as those of the Song Sparrow, and present the 
endless variation in coloration shown in the latter. The various shades 
of reddish and other brown blotching is generally heavy and uniformly 
distributed, but in some specimens wreathes around the larger end. The 
egg averages smaller than a Song Sparrow’s—about 0.80 by 0.60. 


at MELOSPIZA PALUSTRIS, (Wils.) Bd. 
Swamp Sparrow. 


(2?) Fringilla georgiana, Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 460. 

Fringilla georgiana, Nutr., Man. i, 1852, 502. 

Fringilla (Ammodromus) georgiana, NutT., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 588. 

Fringilla palustris, Wils., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 49, pl. 22, fig. 1—Bpr., Syn. 1828, 110.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 331, v. 508, pl. 64. 

Fringilla (Spiza) palustris, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 105. 

Passerculus palustris, Be., List, 1838, 33 —Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 481. 

Ammodromus palustris, AUD, Syn. 1839, 111.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 110, pl. 175.— 
Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 114.—Pourn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 1856, 218 (Massachusetts, sum- 
mer).—TRIPPE, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 116 (Minnesota, “common”). 

Melospiza palustris, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 483.—WaueEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.—Sct., Cat. 
1862, 114—Covers & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861 (1862), 413 (Washington, D. C., 
migratory.—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 151 (Maine, breeding)—BoarpM., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. ix, 1862 (Maine, breeding).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 167 (Lower Missouri, 
rare)—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 89 (Hamilton, C. W., common in sum- 
mer).—CouEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1583, 283 (New England).—Couers, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1868, 116 (South Carolina, winter).—Lawnr., Anu. Lyc. N. Y. 18638, 286.— 
ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 505 (Illinois, October, abundant).—TuURNB., B. 
E. Pa. 1869, 23.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 279 (Florida, winter, common).— 
Cougs, Phila. Acad. 1871, 22 (North Carolina, common).—Mayrn., Pr. Bost. Soe. 
xiv, 1871 (north to Quebec, Couper).—Trivee, ibid. xv, 1872, 238 (lowa).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 177 (Eastern Kansas, May ).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 
138.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 7.—B. B. & R., N. A. B: ii, 1874, 34, pl. 23, f. 1, 2. 

Helospiza palustris, BD.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 73 (Massachusetts). 


Hab.—Eastern and part of Middle Province of North America. West to Utah (Dr. 


H. C. Yarrow). North to Newfcundland and Labrador (4udubon); ordinarily to New 
England and Canada. Winters in the Southern States, Carolinas to Texas. (No extra- 
limital record.) 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4806, Vermilion River. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

The Swamp Sparrow is chiefly a bird of the Eastern Province, the 
specimen just recorded being the westernmost I have seen, and perbaps 
representing the normal limit of distribution in that direction. But I 
am recently advised by Dr. Yarrow of its occurrence in Southern Utah. 
I have found it myself in Northern Dakota, as far north as the head- 
waters of Mouse River, where it is rather common in the shrubbery 
along the streams during the migrations. How far it may penetrate in 
the interior of British America I do not know; but, although unnoticed 
by Swainson and Richardson, it probably reaches a high latitude in 
summer, since it was found by Audubon to be plentiful in Labrador. 
It is generally distributed throughout New England in summer, breed: 
ing in snitable places. According to my observations, it is only a bird 
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of passage in the Middle States, but Wilson states that, of the numbers 
that pass through Pennsylvania, a few remain during the summer. On 
the coast of North Carolina I saw some after May, but I judge these 
were merely late migrants, not about to breed there. In the same 
locality I saw others through November, and it is quite possible that 
some may winter there, as they certainly do in South Carolina, and 
thence throughout the Southern States to Texas. I have not met with 
any extralimital quotations, a circumstance confirming the winter resi- 
dence of the species as just stated. 

The nest of the Swamp Sparrow is usually placed on the ground, in 
low, moist places, at the foot of a bunch of rank grass or reeds; some- 
times in a tussock, more rarely off the ground, in a low bush. It is 
built of various dried grasses, weeds, roots, and other fibrous material, 
and lined with fine rootlets. The eggs, four or five in number, are 
usually dull grayish or faintly bluish-white, speckled all over with red- 
dish-brown and various other shades, the markings sometines tending 
to aggregate in a wreath about the larger end, sometimes not; often 
so close as to hide the ground-color altogether. They measure about 
0.78 by 0.55 in size. Two, and sometimes three, broods are reared in a 
season, and fledglings are to be observed through part of August. 

The food and general economy of this species are not peculir, but it 
has nevertheless its distinctive traits. It is a very abundant bird, bat 
its retiring habits withdraw it from general observation. It is not so 
decidedly gregarious as some of its allies, and is oftener found skulking 
alone through rank herbage and tangled undergrowth than in flocks; 
still, in the fall, I have found considerable numbers together, about the 
edges of reedy swamps, sharing the shrubbery with the Song Sparrows 
and the reeds with the species of Ammodromus, between which it forms, 
in one sense, a connecting link. I have also seen it, though more rarely, 
in open, wet, grassy places. During the vernal migration, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., I used to look for it in the undergrowth fringing tiny streams 
flowing through open woods, and rarely failed to find it, if I Jooked close 
enough, in the very heart of such recesses, the skirts of which were 
full of White-throated Sparrows and. other more conspicuous species. 
I never saw it take a long flight in the open woods; generally it was 
seen flitting from bush to bush, just over the ground or water, flirting 
the tail, and uttering its peculiar note. Its chirp is remarkably ditter- 
ent from that of any other species, and, with its general reddishness, 
seems to distinguish it from its associates. The song I have never 
heard. Nuttall says that occasionally, mounted on the top of a low 
bush or willow-tree, it chants ‘a few trilling, rather monotonous, minor 
notes, resembling, in some measure, the song of the Field Sparrow, and 
appearing like twé, tw’ tw’ tw’ tw’ tw twe, and twl’ tw'l tw tw’ twé, uttered 
in a pleasing and somewhat varied warble.” 


Y & MBLOSPIZA MELODIA, (Wils.) Ba. A: > 
Song Sparrow. 
a. melodia. 


(2) Fringilla fasciata, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1786, 922. (Very probable.) 

Fringilla melodia, Wits., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 125, pl. 16, fig. 4.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 108.— 
Awp., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 126; v, 507; pl. 25; Syn. 1839, 120; B. Am. iti, 1841, 
147, pl. 189.—Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 486.—Guir., B. L. I. 1844, 121.—Putn., Pr. Ess. 

. Inst. 1856, 211—Trierr, ibid. vi, 1871, 116. 

Zonotrichia melodia, Bp., List, 1838, 31; Consp. Av. 1850, 478. 

Melospiza melodia, Bv., B. N. A, 1858, 477.—Hayp., Rep. 167.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 139.— 
B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 19, pl. 27, fig. 6; also of nearly all late writers. 
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b. fallax. 


(?) Zonotrichia fasciata, Gamn., J. A. N.S, 2d ser. i, 1847, 49. : 

Zonotrichia fullax, Bp., Pr. A. N.S. vii, 184, 119 (‘New Mexico” = Arizona). 

Melospiza fallax, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 481; 1860, 481, pl. 27, fig. 2—Kewnn., P. R. R. Rep. 
x, 1859, p.. iv, 29, pl. 27, fig. 2.—Cougs, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1866, 52 (Arizona).— 
Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 215. 7 

Melospiza melodia var. fallax, RWGw.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 139.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 22, pl. 27, tig. 10. 

Melospizu melodia, CovuEs, Ibis, 1865, 165. 


c. heermanni. 


Melospiza hcermanni, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 478; 1860, 478, pl. 70, fig. 1(California).—Coop., 
Orn. Cal. i, 1870, 212. 
Melospiza melodia var. heermanni, RipbGw.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 139.—B, B. & R., N. A. B. 
ii, 1874, 24, pl. 27, fig. 9. 
d. gouldii. 


Melospiza gouldii, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 479; 1860, 455, pl. 71, fig. 1 (California). 
Melospiza melodia var. gouldii, Cours, Key, 1872, 139. 

Ammodromus samuelis, Bp., Pr. Bost. Soc. vi, 1858, 381 (California). 
Melospiza melodia var. samuclis, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 26, pl. 27, fig. 7. 


e. mexicana. 


«(2?) Melospiza pectoralis, v. MULLER.” 
Uelospizu melodia var. mexicana, Ripcw., B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 18 (Puebla, Mex.) 


f. guttata. 


Fringilla cinerea (“GM.”), AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1939, 22, pl. 390, fig. 1; Syn. 1839, 119; B. 
Am. iii, 1841, 145, pl. le7. (Not of Gmelin.) 

Passerella cinerea, Br,, List, 1838, 31; Consp. i, 1830, 477. 

Fringilla (Passerella) guttata, Nurr., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 581. 

Zonotrichia guitata, GAMB., J. A. N. 8. 2d ser. i, 1847, 50. 

Melospiza melodia var. guttata, Ripaw.—Covurs, Key, 1872, 139.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii. 
1874, 27, pl. 27, fig. 12 (excel. ref. Dall and Bannister). 

Melospiza rufina, Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 480.—Coopr. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 204.— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 214 (excel. Syn. rufina, Brandt). 


g. rufina. 


Emberiza rufina, BRANDT, Desc. Av. Rossic. 18.6, pl. 2, 5 (Bonaparte). 

(2) Passerella rufina, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 477. 

Melospiza rufind, DALL & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 285. 

Melospiza melodia var. rufina, Ripaw.—Couves, Key, 1272, 139.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1274, 29, pl. 27, fig. 11 (not rufina of Baird, 1858, which = var. guttata). 

Melospiza gutiata et cinerea, Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 41. 


h. insignis. 


(?) Fringilla cinerea, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 922 (cinereous Finch); PENN., Arct. Zool. 
ii, 68 (Oonalashka). 

(2) Zonotrichia cinerea, “GRr.”—Bp., Consp. 1850, 478. 

Melospiza insignis, Bp., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 319, pl. 29, fig. 2—DaLi & BANN., ibid. 
285.—Friyscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 44 (Kodiak). 

Melospiza melodia var. insignis, RI~GW.—COUES, Key, 1872, 140.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 30, pl. 27, fig. 8. 


Hab.—The ordinary Eastern type extends westward to the dry, central plains. 
North to the Canadas and Nova Scotia. Winters as far north as the Middle States, if 
not in Southern New England (Coos County, New Hampshire, November, with suow, 
Maynard). Breeds throughout its range, and is, in most localities, one of the most 
abundant and familiar of all Sparrows. (No extralimital record.) Var. fallax from 
the Southern Middle Province. Var. heermanni from California east to the Humboldt 
Mountains. Var. gouldii from the California coast, San Francisco, and southward. 
Var. guttata from the Pacific coast north to British Columbia. Var. rujina from Pacific 
‘coast north of British Columbia. Var. insigyis from Kodiak and Oonalashka. 

I adopt the several varieties of this species from Mr. Ridgway’s account, published 
in the work above cited. He very kindly gave me his identifications, for use in the 
Key, in advance of his own publication. The reader is referred to the work in ques- 
tion for an exhaustive analysis of this perplexing group. 
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' 2% Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4817, Bald Island ; 8750, Loup Fork of the Platte. fe 
b7 _ Later Expeditions. —Var. fallax: 60640-5, 61032-51, 61119, various Wyoming locali- 3f 
ed ties; 61673, Utah ; 62303-6, Idaho. ou. 
/ ae Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. nae s 

ean 
Dr. Hayden’s Missouri region specimens represent the typical form, ~ 
but one at least approximates to the pale western race (var. fallax); 
This author remarks that it is not abundant in the Northwest, and the~ ~.’- 
same is the case in most of the unsettled localities of the West, afford... . 

ing a parallel with the scarcity of the Robin under the same circutm-. _ 
stances. Allen found it abundant only at Ogden, Utah. I did not a . 

it in Northern Dakota. 79. 


1 
PEUCHA CASSINI, (Woodh.) Bd. wae 


Cassin’s Pine Finch, 


Zonotrichia cassini, WoopH., Pr. Phila. Acad. vi, 1852, 60 (Texas). 

Passerculus cassini, Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 18538, 85, pl. 4. 

Peucea cassini, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 485 (Texas. In part. The Sonora specimen there 
included is P. estivalis var. arizonw. See Ripew., Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 616).— 
HeEEro., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1459, Parke’s Route, Birds, 12, pl. 4, fig. 2 (Texas).— 
Sci., Cat. A. B. 1862, 115 (Mexico; compared with type).—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 
(Texas, eggs).—Sumicn., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 551 (Orizaba, resident).-— 
Coop., B. Cal. i, 1670, 219 (California)—Ripew., Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 617 (in 
text).—_ Snow, B. Kans, 1773, 7.—Covuns, Check-list, App. No. 170 bis.—B. B. & 
R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 42, pl. 28, fig. 5. 

Ammodromus cassini, GR.—GIEBEL, Nomenc. Av. i, 328. 

Peucea estiralis var. cassini, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 137 (Middle Kansas). (Not 
ot Cours, Key, 1872, 140, which was intended for what has since been called 
var. arizone. See Cours, Check-list, App. No. 170*). 

Hab.—Texas to California, and southward into Mexico. North to Kansas. 

The type of “ Zonotrichia cassini” may be a young bird, but other specimens in the 
Smithsonian appear adult, and most probably warrant Mr. Ridgway’s separation of 
the species from estiralis, although at one time I was of the contrary opinion. It must 
not be confounded with the pale race of estivalis (var. arizone@) which occurs in the 
same region. It was this pale race which I wrongly called var. cassini in the Key; the 
mistake is corrected in the Chezk-list, upon examination of ample material with Mr. 
Ridgway. 

This species is brought into the present connection upon its occur- 
rence in Kansas, where it was found by Mr. Allen to be “rather com- 
mon along the streams, where its low but peculiarly sweet song is heard 
at morning and evening, beginning with the first approach of dawn and 
continuing at evening considerably after nightfall. It is very retiring, 
and it was only after several attemps that I discovered the author of 
the sweet notes that at these still hours added greatly to the pleasure 
of camping on the plains.” Dr. Heermann notices it as follows: “ My 
attention having been attracted by the sound of a new note while at 
Comanche Springs, Texas, I found, after some observation; that it pro- 
ceeded from this bird. Rising with a tremulous motion of its wings 
some twenty feet or more, it descends again in the same manner to 
within a few yards of the spot whence it started, accompanying its 
entire flight with a lengthened and pleasing song. The country there- 
about is very barren, being covered with low stunted bushes, into 
which the bird takes refuge on being alarmed, gliding rapidly through 
the grass and shrubbery, adroitly and effectually evading its pursuer. 
I observed them during four or five days of our travel, when they dis- 
appeared. They were probably migrating at the time, though their 
continued and oft-repeated song gave notice they were about preparing 
for the duties of incubation.” 
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The species of Peucwa differ from all their allies in laying a pure 
erystal-white egg without markings. That of the present species meas- 
ures 0.75 by 0.60, being thus quite globose. Four or five are the com- 
plement. The nest is placed on the ground. 

Bee 
JUNCO HYEMALIS, (Linn.) Sel. eas Gye 
Eastern Snow-bird. 
a. hyemalis. 


Fringilla hyematis, Linn., Syst. Nat. 1, 1758, 183.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 109.—Sw. & Ricu., F. 
B. A. ii, 1831, 259, —AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 72; v, 505; pl. 13.—Maxim., J. £0. 
vi, 1858, 277. 

Emberizah yemalis, Linn., 8. N.1, 1766, 308 (Passer nivalis, CATES., i, 36).—LaTH., I. O,i, 399. 

Struthus hyemalis, Bp., List, 1838, 31; C. Av. i, 1850, 475.—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 83. 

Niphea hyemalis, AuD., Syn. 1839, 106.—Avp., B. Am. iii, 88, pl. 167.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 
108.—Purtn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 1856, 210 (Oct. to May).—Triprg, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 
1811, 116 (Minnesota, breeding). 

Junco hyemalis, Scx., P. Z. 8. 1857, 7. —Eb., B. N. A. 1858, 468.—Wurat., Ohio, Agric. 
Rep. 1860, No. 152. —Cours, Pr. Ph. Ac. 1861, 224 (Labrador, breeding). —Hayp. iy 
Rep. 1862, 167.—Scx., Cat. 1862, 115. —Cours & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861 
(1862), 412 (middle of Oct. till May). —ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864 (Spring- 
tield, Mass., Oct. 1 to Dec., and early Mar. till May; breeds in mountains of 
Berkshire). ’_Vurr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 151 (Norway, Me., winter, spring, 
and fall, breeding i in White Mountains and at Umbagog lakes). —VERR., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. 1862, “132 (Anticosti, “common all summer”). -—BoaRpM., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1862, 127 (Calais, Me., summer, very common, breeds).—Dress. | Ibis, 1865, 
483 (Texas).—Covzs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 282.—CouEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 
1868, 115 (South Carolina, Oct. to Apr.).—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 45 
(Arizona, winter, accidental, three specimens).—TurRnnB., B, E. Pa. 23 (Oct. 
to Apr.; also, breeding on the Alleghanies).—DaLu & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 
i, 1869, 284 (Nulato, Alaska, common, arriving June 1, breeding).—ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 278 (Florida, January, common).—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 
119 (Massachusetts, abundant everywhere, middle Oct. to late May).—Mayn., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871(New Hampshire, common, breeding in June in districts 
north of Franconia).—AIkEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 201 (Wyoming).—TRIPrE, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 237 (lowa).—CovugEs, Key, 1872, 141.—Snow, B. Kans. 
1873, 7.—Ripew., Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 613 (critical).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 
580, pl. 26, fig. 5. 

Fringilla hudsonia, Forst., Phil. Tr. lxii, 1772, 428.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 926.—WILs., 
Taudex, vi, 1812, p. xiii. 

Fringilla nivalis, Wiis., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 129, pl. 16, f. 6—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 491. 


b. aikent. 


Junco hyemalis var. aikeni (RipGw., Mss.).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 201 (Colo- 
rado).—Ripew., Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 613, 615 (characterized by two white wing- 
bands across tip of median and greater coverts, and an additional feather of 
the tail white).—Covzs, Check-list, App. No. 174°; see Key, 1872, 141 (in text).— 
B.B. & RN. A. B. i, 1874, 584, pl. 26, fig. 6. 


Hab.—Eastern Province of North America; in the United States, seen as far west as 
the Black Hills, thence trending northwest to Alaska. Some straggle southward, west 
of the Rocky Mountains (Washington Territory, Suckley ; Utah, Henshaw ; Colorado, 
Aiken; Arizona, Coues). Breeds from Maine and New Hampshire northward, and in 
mountains south to the Middle States, and even to the Graylock Range. Winters 
from Iowa and Massachusetts, southward. No recorded extralimital localities. Var. 
aikent only as yet from mountains of Colorado. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4816, Vermilion River; 5393, Cannon-ball River; > 
8959, Black Hills. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Besides its general distribution, the course and periods of its migra- 
tions, as well as its nesting and wintering, may be accurately traced by , 


aA 


the above indications. Dr. Hayden’s specimen, No. 8959, probably gt 


represents the extreme normal western range of the species in ‘the United 
States. It breeds in mountains far south of the latitudes where it nests 
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142 JUNCO OREGONUS, OREGON SNOW-BIRD. 


at ordinary altitudes. The eggs are white or whitish, often with a faint 
grayish tint, occasionally slightly flesh-colored, sprinkled more or less 
thickly and uniformly with reddish-brown, or pale chocolate, and often, 
also, a few dark-brown dots. The tendency is to aggregation, at or. 
around the but. They measure 0.80 by 0.60. All the species of Junco 
lay similar eggs, and the nidification is essentially the same. 


JUNCO OREGONUS, (Towns.) Sel. 
Oregon Snow-bird. 


Fringilla oregona, Towns., J. A. N.S. Phila. vii, 1837, 188; Narr. 1839, 345.—Avp., Orn. 
Biog. v, 1839, 68, pl. 398. . 

Struthus oregonus, Br., List, 1838, 31; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 475.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 
1253, 83.—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 88. 

Niphwa oregona, AUD., Syn. 1839, 107 ; B. Am. ini, 1841, 91, pl. 168. : 

Junco oregonus, Scu., P. ZS. 1257, 7; Cat. 1862, 115.—Lorp, Pr. Arty. Inst. 1864, iv, 
120.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 466.—Kerwxn., P. R. R. Rep. 1859, part iv, ¥8.—HEERM., 
ibid. part vi, 47.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 202.—Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 166.—CovuEs, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1866, 25.—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 
i, 1869, 284.—Coop.. B. Cal. i, 1270, 199.—Stev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1270, 
464.—Murr., ibid. 1872, 681.—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 53 (Alas) a).— ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C, Z. iii, 1872, 118, 167.—HoLp.—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1-72, 200 (Wy- 
oming).—CoveEs, Key, 1872, 141.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1¢74, 584, pl. 26, f. 2. 

Junco hyemalis var. oregonus, RipGw., Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 613 (critical). 

Fringilla hudsouia, Licut., Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1839, 424, neg ForsT. 

Fringilla atrata, Branxvt, Ic. Rosso-As. pl. 2, fig. 8. 


Hab.—Western and Middle Provinces of North America; straggling to edge of the 
Eastern Provinee. 


List of specimens. 


~ 19279 
19280 


73 | W.side R. Mts - 
41 | 8. of Cheyenne. 


9.00 


2.75 


June 5, 1860 


F. V. Hayden. 
June 2, 1860 


spate do....-. 


meg cate Warren’s Expedition.—No. 5372, Medicine Creek ; 5374, Great Bend of Mis- 
sourl iver. 

Later Expeditions.—61022-7, Green River, &c., Wyoming ; 62316-23, Idaho and Wy- 
oming. 

The Warren specimens indicate a nearly extreme eastern range of the 
species ; still, we have advices of its occurrence in Kansas, both at Fort 
Leavenworth and at Fort Riley, which brings it fairly within the limits 
of the Eastern Province. It has only occurred in winter, however, iu 
these localities. 

The date of capture of the Raynolds’ examples renders it probable 
that the bird breeds in those places. Just as we have seen the Eastern 
Snow-bird breeding in mountains, in latitudes below those where it 
breeds down to sea-level, so the Oregon species resides in summer, at 
least, down to the 35° parallel, if not further. Dr. Cooper, indeed, 
observes that it summers in the mountainous parts of California, prob- 
ably down to the 32° parallel; he observed it at San Diego until April, 
when he judged that it retired to the high mountains a tew miles from 
the coast, to breed. He found it nesting on the coast mountains south 
of Santa Clara, in May, the young flying by the 13th of that month, and 
has given a description of the nest. “It was built in a cavity among 
the roots of a large tree on a steep bank ; formed of leaves, grasses, and 
fine root-fibres, and covered outside with an abundant coating of green 
moss.” Another nest that he found May 20th, on the very summit of 
the mountains, was “ slightly sunk in the ground under a tern (Pteris) 
and formed like the other, but with less moss around the edge; some 
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cow’s and horse’s hair was also used in the lining.” It contained three 
eggs, measuring 0.74 by 0.60, bluish-white, with blackish and brown 
spots of various sizes thickly sprinkled on the larger end. 

My own experience with this bird has been only in the winter time. 
I found it extremely abundant in the mountains of Arizona, from the 
middle of October until the middle of April; and loiterers remained 
until May. I judge that it breeds in the neighboring higher mountains, 
as the San Francisco and Bill Williams. In habits, it seemed the 
counterpart of the familiar eastern bird. During pleasant, open weather, 
it used to keep in the recesses of the woods and shrubbery, but in snow- 
storms, and during severe weather, when seeds were scarce and hard to 
find, it would come trooping about our tents, and especially around the 
stock corrals, gleaning a subsistence from the waste grain that dropped 
from the feed-troughs of our horses. Under such circumstances it was 
sometimes emboldened even to enter a vacant tent; and I caught sev- 
eral alive by scattering some bread crumbs in a small ‘A ”-tent stand- 
ing near mine, the flap of which was fixed so it could be pulled down 
with a string. Its ordinary note is a soft chirp, which I could not dis- 
tinguish from that of the common Snow-bird ; in the spring, just before 
leaving for its breeding-grounds, it has a rather pleasing song, also like 
that of its eastern relative. 


JUNCO CINEREUS var. CANICEPS, (Woodh.) Coues. 


Gray-headed Snow-bird. 


b. caniceps.* 


Struthus caniceps, WOODH., Pr. Phila. Acad. vi, 1852, 202 (New Mexico and Texas).— 
Woop8., Sitgr. Rep. 1553, 83, pl. 3. 

Junco caniceps, Bb., B.N. A. 1858, "463, pl. A fig. 1.—Hayp., Rep. 1962, 167.—CovEs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 85.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 201.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
iii, 1872, 177.— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soe. 1872, -200 (Wyoming). —GRAY, Hand-list, 
No. 7370.—B. B. & R,, N. A. B. i, 1874, 587, pl. 26, f. 3. 

Junco cinereus var. caniceps, Coves, Key, 1572, 141. 

Junco hyemalis var. caniceps, Rivcw., Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 613 (critical). 

Junco dorsalis, HENRY, Pr. Phiua. Acad. x, 1858, 117 (New Mexico).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
468, pl. 28, fig. 1 (tending to characteristics of cinereus proper). : 

Junco annectens, Bp, in Coop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 564 (intermediate between caniceps and 
oregonus ; probably a hybrid). 


Hab.—Middle Province (Southern Rocky Mountain region), United States. North 
to the Black Hills and Larainie Peak. * 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8960-61, Laramie Peak. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

As observed in my late work, the descent with modification of all the described 
forms of Junco from a common stock, is undoubted if not unquestionable, although the 
diversion has become so great that it would be scarcely expedient to consider them all 
as a single species. The various forms may be reduced to three, hyemalis, oregonus, and 
cariceps, with their varieties. The first of these has no pinkish-rufous on the sides below, 
and in full plumage the dark parts are nearly uniform blackish-plumbeous; the adult 
female is grayer, even brownish, especially on the inner quills, and the young of the 
first autumn and winter are extensively brownish. Oregonus has au opaque, blackish 
head, and tore-parts sharply contrasted with reddish of the back, and the white of the 


*The synonymy of a. cinereus, is: Fringilla cinerea, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 435.— 
Junco cinereus, CaB., Mus. Hein. 1850, 134.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 465.—ScL., P.Z.8. 1856, 
306; 1857, 7; 1858, 304; 1859, 365. —SUMICH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, B51 (alpine re- 
gion of Vera "Cruz, 2; 000 to 3, 000 metres, abundant and characteristic). —Junco pheo- 
notus, WAGL., Isis, 1531, 526. — Fringilla rajidorsis,” Licut. Hab: Mexico. In this 
torm the rusty-red extends over the upper surface of the wings, and the bill is black 
and yellow. An allied form is J. alticola, SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1263, 159; Ibis, 1866, 193, from 
the mountains of Guatemala. It is the J. hy yemalis yar, allicola of Rivew,, l. ¢. 
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under-parts shaded with pinkish-brown on the sides. Young ‘birds of this form come 
very near immature hyemalis; Mr. Ridgway has noted intermediate specimens (Pr. 
Phil. Acad. 169, 126), and complete inosculation of the two is claimed by Mr. Allen. 
In both of these the white of the under-parts is abruptly defined against the dark 
colors. In “ caniceps,” the nain color is pale grayish-plumbeous, fading insensibly 
into the white below; the lores are definitely blackish, and the interscapular region 
alone is ferraginous—this color forming a small triangular area; the bill is pinkish- 
white, as in the foregoing. This form passes through “dorsalis” into the extreme of 
typical cinereus, in which the characters are as given in a preceding foot-note; while 
on the other hand specimens have been found showing pinkish-brown sides, and other- 
wise tending to the characters of oregonus—these constitute J. “ annectens” of Baird. 
The probability that some of these intermediate specimens are really hybrids is very 
strong, but has not been proven by detection of opposite sexes of the two actually 
breeding together; so it remains an open question. Mr. Allen inclines to dispose of 
the matter of hybridism upon the hypothesis that the doubtful specimens are simply 
examples of intergradation of character, according to climatic or other influences 
resulting from geographical distribution. However this may be, it is certain that all 
three forms, in their typical development, occur together. This is the case in Arizona, 
for instance, where I found them all. To show how intimately they are associated, I 
may state that once, on firing into a flock of Snow-birds, I picked up, after the single 
discharge, several oregonus, one pure caniceps, and a single typical hyemalis. 


The Gray-headed Snow-bird is not nearly so common in Arizona, in 
winter, as the Oregon species; still, I frequently observed it in com- 
pany with the latter, and obtained several specimens. It arrived at the 
same time as oregonus, and departed with it, probably to breed in the 
neighboring higher mountaius. It undoubtedly breeds at Laramie, since 
Dr. Hayden’s specimens were taken in August. It appears to be com- 
mon in Colorado, from the eastern bases of the foot-hills up the moun- 
tains to above timber-line. 


In the American Naturalist, as above cited, Mr. Ridgway takes the view that all the 
forms of Junco are geographical races of one species. He discusses the matter very 
ably and upon good grounds. Referring the reader especially to this article, I sub- 
mit, in further elucidation of the difficult problem, the following notes received from 
Mr. T. Martin Trippe, premising, however, that in so doing I am not necessarily com- 
mitted to his conclusions. (The biographical notes refer to Idaho Springs, Colorado.) 

Junco hyemalis var. hyemalis—Eastern Snow-bird. This Snow-bird is never abun- 
dant, nor does it breed in Clear Creek County; the only period during which it is at 
all common being March and the early part of April. During fall and winter, it is a 
rare visitor; but among the foot-hills, and edge of the plains, it is abundant, as Mr. 
Aiken, of Fountain, informs me, during November and March, but is rarely met with 
in midwinter. I have never seen it higher than 8,000 feet, and it is far more common 
below 7,000. It is similar in its habits and notes to the eastern bird, and is almost 
always found in flocks with the succeeding variety. 

J. hyemalis var. oregonus.—Oregon Snow-bird. Where this species begins and hyema- 
lis ends, it would puzzle even Brehm to decide; for while it is easy to select two speci- 
meus representiug the species as described in the books, a large serivs collected at the 
same time aud from the same place, will show all possible gradations between the two, 
many individuals combining the characteristics of both. Thus, the rusty-rnfous back 
of oregonus is sometimes found without the purplish sides, which are supposed to belong 
to the latter bird; or, rice versdé, specimens of hyemalis with scarcely a wash of rusty on 
the back, are occasionally marked by decidedly purplish sides. Of-all the varieties 
these two are the most unstable and seem to blend most perfectly with each other. 
They associate together, and have the same habits and notes; they appear and disap- 
pear about the same time; but of the two, oregonus is most abundant, being twice or 
thrice as numerous as hyemalis. Mr. Aiken informs me that the present-variety arrives 
in his vicinity—which is a short distance south of this region, on the edge of the 
plains—about the middle of October, and remains till April, thus showing a slightly 
more soutbern habitat than that of the preceding race. : 

J. caniceps.—Chestnut-backed Snow-bird. Abundant, and the only species that 
breeds here. The Chestnut-backed Snow-bird arrives about the middle or latter part 
of March, two or three weeks previous to the departure of the two preceding races, 
with whom it associates as long as they remain. As the snow disappears, it gradually 
works its way upward, and by the middle of June has disappeared from the regions 
below 8,000 feet. It breeds most abundantly in the upper woods, from the extreme 
limit of the willows down to 1,000 or 1,200 feet below timber-line ; and more sparingly 
below that point as far down as 8,500 feet, and occasionally as low as 7,500 and even 
7,000 feet. In October it descends to the lower valleys, and soon disappears altogether. 


On the plains it is common Bigitised by ay ee ane rare during midwinter. In 
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habits it resembles hyemalis ; its twitter is the same, but its song is different. Of all the 
varieties that are found in this region, this is the most constant in its markings. 
Among scores of specimens, I never met with any that exhibited in any marked degree 
the characteristics of any of the other races combined with those of the Chestnut- 
backed species. 

J. annectens.—Chestnut-sided Snow-bird. This race or species is supposed by some 
ornithologists to be a hybrid between oregonus and caniceps, a supposition showing the 
danger of generalization on too narrow grounds, for there is nothing to support the, 
idea except the combination of certain characteristics belonging to those two races; 
and on the same principle Colaptes chrysoides might be supposed to be a hybrid between 
C. auratus and C. mexicanus. The Chestnut-sided Snow-bird is as well marked, and 
almost as constant in its coloration, as J. caniccps, and far more so than oregonus, 
hyemalis, or aikeni. It is common only in spring, associating with other varieties, and 
remaining till April, being the last to leave of the migratory species. It ranges rather 
higher than either the Oregon or the Black Snow-bird, occasionally extending as high 
us 9,500 feet, or higher. In winter I have not noticed it, but ain informed by Mr. Aiken 
that it is very abundant on the plains from early in October till May, and that it out- 
numbers caniceps and oregonus together—a singular fact, if it is a“ bybrid.” Undoubt- 
edly it does occasionally mix with both these varieties, as specimens sometimes show 
a tendency to one or other of them, usually toward the latter; but I have never seen 
any that I could not refer, without hesitation, to one or the other of three species— 
caniceps, annectens, or that which embraces hyemalis, oregonus, and aikeni as sub-varieties. 

J. aikeni.—White-winged Snow-bird. Abundant; dves not breed. This race is evi- 
dently the most northern of the five, as it arrives latest (in November) and departs 
earliest (in March), ranging higher also than any of the others, up to 10,000 feet, and 
probably farther still. In its notes and habits the White-winged Snow-bird differs 
somewhat from its congeners. Its song is louder and sweeter ; it is less gregarious in 
its nature; and it frequents brushy hill-tops and mountain-sides, high up above the 
valleys, and rarely visited by the other species during the winter. It is the only Snow- 
bird at all common during winter, choosing as its favorite haunts the bushy ravines and, 
hollows, as well as the valleys of the larger streams, and wandering thence far up on 
the mountains, associating in small parties only, more than six or eight being rarely 
seen together. During the coldest weather, only the well-marked typical birds are- 
seen, among which are both males and females, the former being most numerous; but 
toward the close of winter the females become more abundant, and among a large. 
series of specimens, obvious approaches to both hyemalis and oregonus may be distin~ 
guished, especially toward the former. The intergradation, however, is by no means. 
as perfect as that between the two latter races. and a specimen that cannot be de- 
cidedly referred to either aikeni or oregonus-hyemalis is unusual. The white wing-bands 
vary very much; in the largest males they are almost always broad and well-defined ;. 
in the small males and females they are narrower, sometimes almost obsolete, oeca-. 
sionally wanting on one wing and present on the other, and sometimes wholly want-. 
ing or indicated by the faintest trace. In the latter case, the otber characteristics of 
the bird are those of hyemalis, while the peculiar features of the latter bird or of ore- 
gonus are never to be seen where the white wing-bands are well defined. Woell-devel- 
oped males frequently have white lores or white spots on the head and neck. ey 

Without a very large number of specimens from different localities, it is difficult to 
discuss, intelligently, the relations of these races or species; but from a careful study 
of their habits, notes, distribution, and migration in this region, as well, as the com- 
parison of a large number of specimens, I canuot help drawing the conelusion that at 
Jeast three, or perhaps four, of the various forms have, in the words.of Dr. Coues, 
“passed the merely varietal stage and become nascent species, though still unstable in 
character.” These may be urranged as follows: 


I. Junco caniceps. Sp. ch. Interscapular region bright rufous. Breeds abundantly 
in the mountains of Colorado, from 9,000 feet up to.timber-line. - Retreats south. 
of the Territory in winter. 

II. J. annectens. Sp. ch. Sides clear cinnamon-fulvous. Abundant in Colorado during 
winter and spring, but breeds north of the Territory. 

Ill. J. hyemalis. With three varicties: 


a. aikeni. Var. ch. Two broad, well-defined white bands.on the wing-coverts. 
Abundant in winter, retiring north earlier than the other races, and 
evidently the most northern in its distribution. Intergrades with the fol- 
lowing form, though not as intimately as that does with the succeeding. 

b. hyemalis. Var. ch. No wing-bands; upper parts with no rufous, except a 
rusty tinge in autumn. Less abundant than the others, reaching here its 
western limit; breeding north of the Territory. Intergrades impercept- 
ibly with the next. 

c. oregonus. Var. ch. Back and wings with a decided rusty-brown wash. 
Abuudant, reaching here its eastern limit. Breeds northward, retiring, 
from Colorado with the preceding, or a little later. 
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' SPIZELLA MONTICOLA, (Gm.) Bd. 


Canadian, or Tree Sparrow. 


Fringilla montana, Forst., Philos. Tr. Ixii, 1772, 405; not of Linneus. 

Fringilla monticola, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 912. 

Spinites monticolus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1351, 134. 

Spizella monticola, Bp.,.B. N,. A. 1858, 472.—Krnner.y, P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, iv, 29 
(Colorado Chiquito, Arizona, December).—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 
1860, 203 (Fort Dalles, January ).—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 224 (Labrador, 
summer, abundant).—Sc., Cat. 1862, 114.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 167.—Cours & 
Prent., Smiths. Rep. for 1861 (1862), 412 (Washington, D. C., November to 
April, very abundant).—BoarpM., Fr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 127 (Calais, Me., in 
summer, common, breeding early).—VERR., ibid. 138 (Anticosti, breeding).— 
Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 151 (Norway, Me., spring and fall).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iv, 1864, 72 (Springfield, Mass., October to May; also, breeding in East- 
ern Massachnsetts in 1855; see Pr. Bost. Soc. v, 213*).—McILwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v, 1866, 89 (Hamilton, C. W., winter, common, not known to breed).—Covurs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 87 (Arizona, fide Kennerly).—CouEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 
283.—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 115 (South Carolina, November to 
March).—Datu. & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 285 (Alaska, breeding).— 
TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 23 (October to April).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 205 (queried 
as occurring in mountains of California).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 177 
(Western Kansas, in winter).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 119 (Massachusetts, early 
November to late April).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871.—AIKEN, ibid. 1872, 
200 (Wyoming).—StrEv., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—Cours, Key, 1872, 
142.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 7.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 3, pl. 27, f. 5. 

Zonotrichia (Spizella) monticola, GRAY, Hand-list, No. 7398. 

Passer canadensis, Briss., Orn. iii, 1760, 102. : 

Fringilla canadensis, Larn., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 434.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 109.—NutTT., Man. i, 
1832, 495.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 511; v, 1839, 504; pl. 1o8.—Maxim., J. f. O. 
vi, 1858, 280. 

Emberiza canadensis, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 252.—Aup., Syn. 1839,:105.—Aup., B. 
Am. iii, 1841, 83, pl. 166.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 107.—Purtw., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856 
210 (Essex County, Mass., October to May).—Tuippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1971 
(Minnesota, not very common; not observed in summer). 

Spizella. canadensis, Bp., List, 1838, 33; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 480. 

Fringilla arborea, WILS., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 12, pl. 16, fig. 3. 

Hab.—North America at large, excepting, probably, the Gulf States. Infrequent or 
casual in the United States west of the Rocky Mountains. Winters high up on the 


Missouri, and in corresponding latitudes eastward. Breeds north of the United States, 
to high latitudes, but also, like the Snow-bird, in mountains within our ilmits. 


List of specimens. 


; 19283 | 282) Deer Creek....}.... Mar. 7, 1860 | FV. Hayden.| 6.00 | 9.00 | 3.00 | 74 3 
| 10284 | 283).....- 1G Sse mineic| emis sears COs iacelecces G22. 2 yen d ee ss ea zee §a-0 
19285  284}....-- Ox ccecyt [seins sami, Ons uad ben te do .----.| 6.00 | 9.00 | 3. ; r 
16226 1237 lezecs< OO. asec: loses Jan. 27, 1860 |....- 0 zescee 6.00 | 9.25 | 3.25 27-9) 
19287. |---| Seen LON wees, |i aes ol donee eee eet Scteceie cpio ALO aetna Jeeceee[ese eee feeeees eG 
| . er 
Lieutenant Warren's Expedition. —4509, Cedar Island ; 4510, Medicine River. 4b2 é 
Later Ecpeditions.—61028-31, 61153-62, various Wyoming localities. 5Od-6 


The movements of this interesting species, as well as its general dis-. --; 


tribution, may be traced in the above quotations. Its western records . 


are still meagre, but sufficient to represent its range in that quarter; it 9 «> 


appears to be, like the Eastern Snow-bird, little if anything more thana $11": 
straggler west of the Rocky Mountains, some individuals apparently > 14 


straying southward in that direction from their breeding places in 


Alaska. Eastward, the Tree Sparrow is one of the most abundant 7°4- 


species, wintering in great profusion in the Middle States, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and some reaching the Carolinas, beyond which it bas not, 
to my knowledge, been traced. It also winters as high as New England, 


* But this instance proves to be not authentic, the Chipping Sparrow having been 
mistaken for the Tree Sparrow. See Samuels, Orn. and O01. of New England, 318, 
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and even the Canadas; for, as we shall presently see, it is a hardy little 
bird, capable of enduring extreme cold, and only forced southward by 
scarcity of food. Its breeding ranye is extensive; on the Atlantic coast 
it nests from Labrador to Maine. The general similarity of its distribu- 
tion to that of the Snow-bird leads me to believe it will yet be found 
passing the summer in the mountains of the Middle States. It occurs 
through the greater portion of British America in summer, from At- 
lantic to Pacific. It has been found in Kansas in August, and may 
breed in that State. 

At Fort Randall I found these birds as abundant as I have ever seen 
them anywhere, during pleasant weather in the month of October, All 
the undergrowth of the river-bottom was full of them, iu troops some- 
times numbering hundreds, singing as gaily, it seemed to me, as in 
sprivg-time. With the colder weather of the tolowing wonth, so many 
moved off that I thought none would remain to endure the rigor of 
winter, but such proved to be not the case. The remainder simply 
retreated to the deepest recesses of the shrubbery, where, protected 
from the biting winds, if not trom the cold, they passed the winter, and 
to all appearances very comlortably. I account for their remaining at 
this inclement season, by the protusion ef seeds of various kinds that 
are to be obtained during the whole winter; certainly, those that [ shot 
were in good condition, and generally had the crop well filled. Their 
seclusion aud quietness at this season is remarkable, and causes them 
to be in a great measure overlooked. On several occasions, when the 
thermoneter was far below zero, the river frozen solid for two feet deep, 
and snow on the ground, I have unexpectcediy come upon little groups of 
these birds, hiding away close to the ground among and under a net- 
work of vines and rank herbage, close enough to collect and retain a 
mantle of snow. When startled at such times they have a Jow, pleasant 
chirp as they flutter into sight among the bushes, scattering a little, but 
ouly to collect again and seek their snug retreat as soon as left to them- 
selves. Whether rendered careless by the cold, or through a natural 
heedlessness, they are very tame at such times; they sit unconcernedly 
on the twigs, it may be but a few feet distant, chirping cheerfully, with 
the plumage all loosened and puffy, making very pretty “roly-poly” 
looking objects. There is a particalar kind of plant here, the seeds of 
which endure all winter, furnishing a favorite repast. ln a clump of 
these tall weeds dozeus of the birds may be seen together, busily feed- 
ing. Some, more energetic, spring up and cling to the swaying pan- 
icles, picking away, while others gather about the stem, getting a good 
dinner, without trouble, off the seeds that their neighbors above rattle 
down. At such times the whole company keep up an animated con- 
versation, expressing their satisfaction, no doubt, in their own language; 
it is more than chirping, and not quite singing—a low, soft, continuous 
chanting, as pleasiug as it is indescribable. The Tree Sparrow is, in- 
deed, one of the sweet-voiced of our Sparrows, and one very fond of 
singing, not only in the spring, but at other seasons; times are hard 
with it indeed when it cannot, on occasion, tune its gentle pipe. 

According to Mr. Trippe, in Colorado the Tree Sparrow is “abundant 
during winter in all the willow and alder thickets along the streams, 
from the plains up to 7,000 feet, aud occasionally up to 8,500. It arrives 
in November and disappears in April.” 

Accounts of the egg of this species are conflicting, and mostly errone- 
ous. Mr. Hutchins said it was pale brown, marked with darker spots, a 
statement copied by Nuttall and repeated even by Dr. Cooper. Audubon 
wrote it was uniform deep blue, just like a Chipping Sparrow’s, bat 
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larger. The egg is, in fact, much like that of the Song Sparrow, being 
pale bluish, speckled and blotched with different shades of reddish- 
yrown. It measures about three-fourths of an inch long by three-fifths 
in breadth. The immense series in the Smithscnian, from the Anderson 
River and Yukon region, show the same wide range of variation that 
the Song Sparrow’s egg displays, being thus different from the eggs of 
other Spizelle. The nidification varies, the nest being placed indiffer- 
ently on trees, bushes, or the ground. 


= cai SPIZELLA SOCIALIS, (Wils.) Bp.a-o 
Chipping Sparrow. 


a. socialis. 


Fringilla socialis, Wrts., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 127, pl. 16, f. 5.—Br., Syn. 1828, 109.—Nutr., 
Man. i, 1832, 497.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 21,; v, 1839, 517; pl 104. 
Emberiza socialis, AUD., Syn. 1839, 105; B. A. iii, 1841, 80, pl. 165.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 106. 

Spinites socialis, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 133. 

Spizclla socialis, Bv., List, 1838, 33; Consp. i, 1850, 480.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 473.—CovEs, 
Key, 1872, 142, fig. 86—B. B. & R., N. A. B, ii, 1874, 7, pl. 27, f. 1; and of late 
authors generally. 

Zonotrichia (Spizella) socialis, GRAY, Hand-list, No. 7397. 


b. arizone. 


2 
Spicella socialis var. arizone, COUES, Key, 1872, 143 (Arizona).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 11. 


Hab.—Temperate North America, from Atlantic to Pacific, especially United States. / Al mie 
Breeds chiefly in Middle and Northern States. Winters in the Southern States and ay) Rge 
south into Mexico. Cuba. Extremely abundant. (Among extralimital quotations » I 
are; Oaxaca, Scl., P. Z. 8. 1858, 304; Xalapa, ibid. 1859, 365; Cordova, ibid. 1856, 305 ; ¢ en 
Caba, Lawr., Ann. Lye. vii, 1860, 269; Vera Cruz, Sumich., Mem. Bost. 1869, 552.) aoa. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —4805, Bald Island; 5411, Fort Lookout. Goes 

Later Expeditions.—60671-72, Green River and Little Sandy ; 61779, 62311-14, Idahoy, ; «. 


ant Wyoming. 2 aa 
nN ot cisained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. ss 7 oh Ps 
# 5 ye 6 a 
) “ SPIZELLA PUSILLA, (Wils.) Bp. i ~ td 


Field Sparrow. 


(?) Little Brown Sparrow, CaTEsBY, Car. i, 35 (Motacilla juncorum, GM., i, 952; Sylyia 
juncorum, LATH., ii, 511. 

Friagilla juncorum, Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 499; 2d ed. i, 1840, 577. 

Fringdla pusilla, WILS., ii, 1810, 124, pl. 16, f. 2.—Bp., Syn. 1328, 110.—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
ii, 1834, 229, pl. 139. 

Emberiza pusilla, Avb., Syn, 1239. 104 ; B. Am. iii, 1841, 77, pl. 164.—Grr., B. L. I. 1844, 105. 

Spinites pusillus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 133. 

Spicella pusilla, Bp., List, 183, 33; Consp. i, 1850, 480.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 473.— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 143.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 5, pl. 27, f. 2; and of late 
authors generally. 


Zonotrichia (Spizella) pusilla, Gray, Hand-list, No. 7396. 4 ay 
Hab.—Eastern United States; breeding from Virginia northward; wintering from } ’ > ; 
the same point southward. Rae 
Lieutenant Warrews Exrpedition 4800-01, Big Sioux River ; 4802, Fort Leavenworth, 334. 7 
Kans. ; 5412-13, Knife River. yt): ‘cm 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. [© ae 
: S79 G 3 
SPIZELLA PALLIDA, (Sw.) Bp. PY) 3 Se “y 
- a ee 
Clay-colored Sparrow. GAO Sr-- 


Embcriza pallida, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 251. 
Spicella pallida, Br., List, 1832, 33 (not of the Conspectus).—Bp., B. N. A. 1838, 474,— 
Scu., P. Z. 8. 1559, 365, 379.—Scx., Cat. 1862, 114.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 167,.— 
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Atten, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 177.—Triver, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 237 (lowa) — 
Coe ee 143.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 7.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1574, 
« TE, ph 27%. 35 
Spinites pallile. Cas., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 133. 
Zonotrichia (Spizella) pallida, Gray, Hand-list, No. 7400. 
Emberiza shattuckii, AUD., B. Am. vii, 1843, 347, pl. 493. 
Spizella shattuciii, Br., Cousp. i, 1850, 480. 

Hab.—From the Saskatchewan and Upper Missouri to Eastern Kansas. To Texas 
(Baird). East into Iowa (Trippe), Wisconsin (Hoy), aud Mlinois (Holden). 

Lieutenant Warrews Expedition —No. , Cheyenne River; 4803, ‘Nebraska ;” 
404, Bijoux Hills; 5414, Blackfoot country. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. . 

The typical form of this species appears to be one of the more char- 
acteristic birds of the high central plains. It was originally described 
by Swainson from the region of the Saskatchewan. Dr. Richardson 
says that it was very abundant at Carlton House, and as familiar as the 
Chipping is in the Eastern States. Audubon’s account of “ Bmberiza 
pallida” presents nothing incompatible with the typical form ; but the 
specimens, on which his description was based, procured by Townseud 
in the “Rocky Mountains,” and now in the Smithsonian, have been iden- 
tified by Prof. Baird with Ddreweri, which renders it necessary to turn 
“nallida, AUD.,” over to the latter variety, although indeed his quota- 
tions, and the habitat he assigns, are those of true pallida. He atter- 
ward described the typical Missouri bird as EZ. shattuckii, giving the 
following account: 

“This handsome little species is found quite abundant throughout the 
country bordering on the Upper Missouri. It inhabits with particular 
partiality the small valleys found here and there along the numerous 
ravines running from the interior, and between such hills as I have al- 
ready mentioned. Its usual demeanor resembles much that of tie 
Chipping Bunting, Emberiza socialis of Wilson, and like it, it spends 
much of its time in singing its monotonous ditties, while its mate is en- 
gaged in the pleasing task of incubation. When approached, it will 
dive and conéeal itself either amid the low bushes around, or will seck 
a large cluster of wild roses, so abundant in that section of country, 
and the fragrance of which will reach the olfactory nerve of the trav- 
eler or gunner for many paces. 

_ “The nest of the Shattuck Bunting is usually placed on a small hori- 
zontal branch, seven or eight feet from the ground; and I believe it is 
occasionally placed in the broken and hollow branches of trees. The 
eggs, four or five in number, are blue, spotted with reddish-brown to- 
ward the large end, and placed in a nest so slightly formed of slender 
grasses, circularly lined with horse or cattle hair, as to resemble as much 
as possible the vest of the species to which it is allied.” These observa- 
tions differ somewhat from my own, given beyond. 

I found this bird in small numbers on the Republican Fork of the 
Kansas River, near Fort Riley, in May, frequenting shrubbery along 
the stream, and also open, weedy places away from the water; but I 
noticed nothing peculiar in its manners, which were the same as those 
of the Chip-bird. Mr. Allen found it common at Topeka, in the same 
State, associating there with S. socialis. He also quotes “ pallida” from 
Utab; but as he does not recognize the distinction of var. breieri, his 
observations undoubtedly reter to the latter. 

The eastward extension of S. pallida has only been of late generally 
recognized; it seems to correspond somewhat with that ot Vireo belli. 
In lowa, according to Mr. Trippe, it is common in spring; ‘‘frequents 
the thickets and copses along the margius of the woods, and has some- 
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what the habits of the Red-poll, feeding on the buds of the elm and 
other trees in early spring.” 

It is singular that the eggs of our Spizelle should differ so much 
wong themselves, for the rule is that conyeneric birds Jay similar eggs. 
Thus, S. monticola lays au egg like that of Melospiza ; the egg of S. pu- 
sila is not distinguishable trom that of Juucoe, except in size, and is 
altogether different irom the clear green, blackish-dotted eggs of S. 
socialis and pallida, 

The Clay-colored Sparrow’s nest abundantly in Dakota, and especially 
along the Red River, in the open, low underbrush by the river-side, and 
among the innumerable scrub-willow copses of the valley. They pair 
lere the latter part of May, when the males come into full song; the 
nests are built and the complement of eggs laid, usually by the middle 
of June. During this month, while the females are incubating, the 
males mount the tops of the bushes and sing continually—indeed I know 
of no more assiduous and persistent songster than this little bird is, al- 
though his vocal efforts are of an humble sort. His ditty is a simple 
stave of three notes and a slight trill—nothing like the continuous song 
of the Chip-bird. In places where the birds are plentiful, several males 
inay be in sight at once, each on his own bush-clump, while his mate is 
nesting below. As soon as incubation is over, the habit is entirely 
changed, and the males become as inconspicuous as their consorts. The 
pairing season, during which the males may be seen continually chasing 
ihe females about in the bushes, is of short duration ; and, prelimina- 
ries adjusted, both birds set to work in earnest at their nest, with such 
success that it is completed and the egys laid in a week or two. Most 
ot wy nests were taken during the first two weeks in June. In one case, 
in which I visited a nest daily, I found that an egg was laid each day, 
till the complement of four was filled. I have not tound more than four 
eggs in a nest, and sometimes only three. They are of a light-green 
evlor, rather scantily and sharply speckled with sienna aud other rich 
shades of brown—sometimes very dark brown. Generally the dotting 
is chiefly confined to the larger end, with only a speck here and there 
over the general surface; the dots are sometimes in an area at the butt, 
sometimes partially confluent and wreathed around it. The eggs ineas- 
ure about 0.62 by 0.50. The nest is always placed low; I vever found 
ove so high as a yard froin the ground, and generally took nests within 
a few inches, in the crotch of a willow or other shrub, or in a tuft of 
weeds, The vest is inartistically built of fine dried grass-stems and the 
slenderer weed-stalks, with perhaps a few rootlets ; it is sometimes lined 
quite thickly with borse-hair, sometimes not, then having instead some 
very fine yrass-tops. It varies a good deal in size and shape, according 
tu its situation, but may average about three iiiches across by two deep, 
with a cavity two inches wide by one and a half deep. In those cases 
where [ approached the setting bird, sbe left the nest when I was a few 
steps away, and fluttered directly into concealment, without attempting 
anv artifice or venturing to protest against the spoilation of her Lome. 

It is most probable that two broods may be reared, even in this high 
latitude, but L canuot so assert, as I found no nests nor beard the nup- 
tial songs after June. In July the birds appear in greater numbers than 
ever, from the accession of the year’s broods, and now go in little troops 
in the sbrubbery along with several other kinds of Sparrows. I found 
them in all wooded and shrubby situations in Dakota, but never out on 
the bigh prairie. Early in the fall, in Dakota, they are joined by num- 
bers of Lincoln’s, Gambel’s, and Harris’s Vinches, all of which flutter 
thiough the sbrubbery together. They depart for the South early in 
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October, according to my observations, though some may linger later. 
In the spring their return may be noted on the Missouri River, in the 
region about Fort Randall for instance, toward the end of April, at the 
same time that the Bay-winged Buntings and Lark Finches arrive. 


SPIZELLA PALLIDA var. BREWERI, (Cass.) Coues. 
Brewer’s Sparrow. 


Emberiza pallida, Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 66, pl. 398, f. 2; Syn. 1839, 103; B. Am. iii, 
1e41, 71, pl. 161 (nec Sw.). (See last article. iN 
Spizella pallida, Br. Consp. Av. i, 1850, 480.—Woonpn., Sitg. Rep. 1853, 83 (New Mex- 
ico).—HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, "1859, part vi, 48 (Texas to California). —COUES, 
Ibis, 1865, 164 (Arizona). 
Spicella o cweri, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. viii, 1856, 40.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 475.—KENn., 
P.R. R. Rep. x, 1859, part iv, 29. Cours, Pr, Phila. Acad. 1866, 87.— —Srev. 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465. —Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 209. 
Zonotrichia (Spizclla) breweri, Gray, Hand-list, No. 7399. 
Spizella pallida var. breweri, Couns, Key, 1872, 143.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 18, pl. 
27, f.4 
Hab.—Southern Rocky Mountain region aepeusaiee New Mexicoand Arizona. Texas. 
California. : 
List of specimens. 


76 | Pierre's Hole....|.... June 26, 1860 | F. V. Hayden. 


Later Expeditions.—60408-15, Bitter Cottonwood and Fort Fetterman ; 60673-4, Big 
Saudy and Green River. 
Not obtained by Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. 


Brewer's Sparrow is of common occurrence in the region above given. 
Its habits, as I observed them in the southwest, are the same as those 
of the typical form. 


Norr.—A North American species of this genus, not occurring in the Missouri region, 
as far as now known, is the following: 


SPIZELLA ATRIGULARIS, (Cab.) Baird. 


Spinites atrigularis, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851. 133. 

Spizella atrigularis, Bp., B. N. A. 1458, 476; 1860, pl. 55, £1; Mex. B. Surv. ii, pt. ii, 
1859, Birds, 16, pl. 17, f. 1.—Covss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 37 (Arizona). —Coor., 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 210.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 144.—B. B. &R, N. A. B. it, 1874, 15, 

- pl. 26, f. 1, BR. 

Struthus atrimentalis, Coucn, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1854, 67. 

Spizella evura, CouES, Ibis, 1865, 118, 164 ( Young). 

Spizella cana, Bp., Mus. Smiths. (Young). 


Hab.—Mexico, and southwest border of the United States. Arizona (Coues). Cali-: 
fornia (Xantus). 


ZONOTRICHIA ALBICOLLIS, (Gm.) Bp. « 


White-throated Sparrow. 


Fringilla albicollis, Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 926.—Wi1s., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, p. 51, pl. 22, f. 2. 

Zonotrichia albicollis, Bp.. Consp. Av. 1250, 473.—Can., Mus. Hein. 1851, 132.—Bp., B. 
N, A. 1858, 463.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 166.—Covurs, Key, 1872, 144, fig. 88.—B. B. 
& R., N. A.B. i, 1874, 574, pl. 26, p. 1U; and of most late authors. 

Fringilla pennsylvanica, Lata. Iud. Orn. 1790, 446, —Bpr., Syn. ie 108.—Sw. & Ricw., 
¥. B. A. ii, 1831, 256 (Zonotrichia). —Aup., Orn. Biog. 1831, 42; pl. 8; Syn. 
1839, 121; B. Am. ili, 1841, 153, pl. 191.—Maxi., aie é. vi, 1853, 276. 

Zonotrichia pennsylvanica, Bv., List, 1833, 32. 


Hab.—FEastern Province of North America, to the 65th parallel. Not observed in 
Alaska. Breeds from Northern New England and Minnesota northward, especially m- 
the interior. Winters in the United States from Maryland (from New Yok, Nattall) 
southward. West to the Indian Territory, Kansas, and Dakota. Accidental in Europe 
(Aberdeenshire, Scotland, August 17, 1867 ; Zoologist, 1869, 1547; Turnbull, B. EK. Pa. 


1969, 23; Newlon, P. Z. 8. 1B; PzoEvp|ayyydreuteysfl Z- 8. 1872, 631). 
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Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4990-91, Big Nemaha River; 4748, Wood’s Bluff; ~ - \ g 
4725, 4787, Blackbird Hills; 4782, 4784, 4796, Big Sioux River; 4783, 4776, 4789, Ver- 20°) @ 
mnilion River; 4501, White Earth River; 4502, Cedar Island. Tb--o9 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. Lo 


I have not deemed it necessary to cite the voluminous records sub- eS ed 
stantiating the above-mentioned range and movements of this familiar ~’~ ~ , 
species. Dr. Hayden’s specimens represent, as far as we now know, -9 
the westernmost limit in the United States Jor the Eastern States, I 
have found no record of the bird’s breeding south of the northerly 4~; gay: 
parts of New England—not even in the highest parts of the Middle’, ° 
States, where, however, some may yet be found to nestle, like the Tree ~ 
Sparrow and Snow-bird. Mr. Mecllwraith dues not give it as breeding /id-- 
at Hamilton, Canada West; but Mr. Trippe found it nesting in the ,+° Es 
tamarack swamps and windfalls of Minnesota, as it probably does at 
other points on our northern frontier. It does not appear to reach 
Alaska, although the westward trend of the Eastern Zoological Province 
reaches to the Pacific in that latitude. Judging from the dates of 
collection of Dr. Hayden’s numerous specimens, they were migrating at 
the time of observation. The bird occupies the whole Southern States 
in winter; and, selecting a middle point in its migrations, we may clearly 
trace its movements. Thus, in Maryland and Virginia, where I became 
familiar with it during several years of observation, many spend the 
winter in sheltered situations; but the great increase in their numbers 
during spring and fall show that the great body of them moves further 
south. They are extremely abundant in the month of October, while 
most are passing through, and again in May. Many linger until the 
middle of May, when they are off for the north, leaving not a single 
straggler. They frequent, on the whole, different places in the spring 
and fall. At the former season, they enter the woods in large numbers, 
less closely associating than during tbe fall, and ramble over the ground, 
doubtless in search of insects, the last year’s supply of seeds being in 
a great measure exbausted. In autumn, they are found principally 
trooping together in shrubbery, along hedge-rows, the brier-patches of 
old fields, and similar resorts, where the seeds they like are plenty. 
Audubon’s account of their manners at this season is too faithful and 
vivid to ever grow out of date: 

“ How it comes and how it departs are quite unknown to me. I can 
only say that, all of a sudden, the edges of the fields bordering on 
creeks or swampy places, and overgrown with different species of vines, 
sumac-bushes, Driers, and the taller kinds of grasses, appear covered 
with these birds. They forin groups, sometimes containing from thirty 
to fifty individuals, and live together in harmony. They are constantly 
moving up and down among these recesses, with frequent jerkings of 
the tail, and uttering a note common to the tribe. From the hedges 
and thickets they issne one by one, in quick succession, and ramble to 
the distance of eight or ten yards, hopping and scratching, in quest of 
small seeds, and preserving the utmost silence. When the least noise 
is heard, or alarm given, and frequently, as I thought, without any 
alarm at all, they all fly back to their covert, pushing directly into the 
thickest part of it. A moment elapses, when they become reassured, 
and, ascending to the bighest branches and twigs, open a little concert, 
which, although of short duration, is extremely sweet. There is much 
plaintive softness in their note, which I wish, kind reader, I could 
describe to you; but this is impossible, although it is yet riuging in my 
ear, as if I were in those very fields where I have so often listened to it 
with delight. No sooner is their music over than they return to the 
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field, and thus continue alternately sallying forth and retreating during 
the greater part of the day. At the approach of night they utter a 
sharper and shriller note, consisting of a single twit, repeated in smart 
succession by the whole group, and continuing until the first hooting of 
some owl frightens them into silence. Yet, oiten during fine nights, L 
have heard the little creatures emit, here aud there, a twit, as if to assure 
each other that ‘all’s well.” 

The musical abilities of this pretty Sparrow, to which Audubon so 
feeliugly alludes, are of a high order, though the song is rather notable 
for its limpid sweetness than for power and brilliancy. An attempt is 
made to express the sound in the name commonly given to the species, 
in some sections, ‘“‘ Peabody-bird.” It seems to say, pee-a/body, a‘body, 
a'body, a‘body, beginning clear, high, and loud, with prolonging of the 
first syllable; then rising still higher and shortly accenting the second 
note; then trilling the remainder with a falling inflexion and decreasing 
volume; this latter part being repeated three or four times, the a’ still 
accented, but with diminishing emphasis. I think it might be readily 
written in musical notes, but I am unable to do so. 

Audubon does not appear to have known the nest and eggs of this 
bird, since he copies Richardson’s account. It builds on the ground, 
usually among bushes, in various situations; the nest is made of dried 
grass, weed-stems, and moss, lined with thready rootlets or very fine 
grasses. The eggs are four or five in number, measuring, on an 
average, nine-teuths of an inch long by three-fifths, or a little more, in 
breadth, and are dull-whitish, with spots and splashes of surtace-brown 
and similar shell-markings of neutral-tint. It breeds in the latter part 
of May and in June; I do not know whether more than one brood is 
reared each season. \ 

The change of plumage of the head of this species offers an interesting 
point, apparently not yet determined. Only the male, it appears, gets 
the pure black of the crown, and only during the breeding season. 
Though I have shot great uumbers in the fall, I do not recollect that I 
ever got one at that season in perfect head-feathering, so that it becomes 
probable that the breeding livery is put off with a late summer moult. 
And even in spring, in the Middle States, the number of brown-headed, 
or, at any rate, of imperfectly black-crowned individuals, is out of all 
proportion to those in breeding dress. I used top take a few such in 
May, just before they moved off, but they were rarities. This circum- 
stance may be accounted for by Mr. Allen’s observation, that the male 
does not attain its mature colors until the second spring. “The young 
males,” he observes, “sing equally well with the adults, and probably 
breed in this plumage. Observing many birds singing in the garb of 
the female drew my attention to the subject, and dissection showed 
them invariably to be males. This accounts for the great proportion of 
birds in the livery of the female, both in spring and fall, often observed.” 
These remarks may bear as well upon other species of the same genus. 
I am not aware that other writers have indicated that the female of this 
species is songless; I was certainly myself unaware of the fact, if, 
indeed, it be so. 

The eggs of Zonotrichia albicollis, and of leucophrys, with its varieties, 
are not distinguishable from each other. They are of the same general 
character as those of Melospiza—heavy marking, in interminable variety, 
with different reddish and darker brown shades, upon a dull, pale 
greenish or grayish ground. These markings may be large blotches, 
or mere marbling in fine points; at the butt of the egg the reddish 
coloration is frequently nearly uniform. , 
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ZONOTRICHIA LEUCOPHRYS, (Forst.) Sw. 


White-crowned Sparrew. 


Emberiza leucophrys, Forst., Philos. Tr. lxii, 1772, 382, 403, 426.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
874.—Wus., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 49, pl. 31, f. 4. ; 

Fringilla leucophrys, Be., Syn. 1828, 107.—Nerv.. Man. i, 1832, 479.—AvD., Orn. Biog. ii, 
1834, 28; v, 1839, 515; pl. 114.—Avp., Syn. 1839, 121.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 
157, pl. 192.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 1256, 211 (Essex County, Mass., very rare, 
May and Sept.).—Trivrr, ibid. vi, 1=71, 116 (Minnesota, common, breeding). 

Fringilla (Zonotrichia) leucophrys, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 255. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys, Br., List, 1838, 32; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 478.—WoonH., Sitgr. Rep. 
1853, 84 (Indian Territory, Texas, New Mexico; but mixes it with var. infer- 
media).—KENN., P. R. R. Rep. (error for intermedia?).—Bp., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 
p. — (Cape St. Lucas!).—Reryu., Ibis, iii, 1861, 7 (Greenland, breeding).— 
Wuear., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 223 (Labrador, 
abundant, breeding).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 166.—Cours & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 
1861, (1262), 412 (Washington, D.C., winter, until May 10, rare and irregular),— 
Boarpo., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1262, 126 (Calais, Me., not common).—VERR., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iii, 151 (Norway, Me., spring and fall, rare).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iv, 1864,71 (Springfield, Mass., rare in springand autumn, “ possibly breeds ”).— 
—CouEs, ibid. v, 1268, 282.—Covurs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 115 (South Caro- 
lina, Oct. to Apr., not common).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1868, 286.— 
ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 517 (Northern Illinois, May, quite common).— 
Turns., B. E. Pa. 1369, 22 (Sept. to May, rather rare).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 
118 (Massachusetts, very rare migrant)—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871 
(common, and breeding at Quebec; various New England localities).—Srev., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464 (Wyoming).—Menn., ibid. 1872, 631 (Montana).— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870 (Cape St. Lucas, in winter).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 156, 163, 177 (mountains of Colorado, to above timber-line, in July).— 
AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1572, 200 (Sherman, Wyo.; ‘common wherever there is 
brush”).—Covgs, Key, 1872, 144.—B. B. & R., N. A B., i, 1874, 566, pl. 25, f. 9, 10. 

(?) Spizella maxima, Be., Comp. Rend. 1853, —. 

Hab.—Kastern North America to the Rocky Mountains. Greenland (Reinhardt). 
Cape St. Lucas in winter (Yantus). Not given by dllen among winter birds of Florida, 
nor by Dall aud Bannister as occurring in Alaska. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4794, Vermilion River; 5403, Knife River; 9238, 
Black Hills. 

Later Expeditions.—59282-6, Colorado ; 60656-9, 62301-2, Wyoming ; 62300, Montana. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Like other naturalists who have visited the forbidding shores of Lab- 
rador, I tound the White-crowned Sparrow one of the most abundant, of 
the summer birds of that country. Labrador and Newfoundland, 
indeed, appear to be the principal breeding resorts of the species along 
the Eastern coast. The nest appears to be always placed on the ground; 
the situations generally selected are thick patches of low heath, and the 
still more dense growths of scrubby coniters. It is composed chiefly of 
mosses, but lined with a quantity of very tine dried grasses or rootlets, 
set evenly round and round. The eggs are four or five in number, 
about seven-eighths of an inch long, and pale greenish, speckled and 
blotched, particularly toward the larger eud, with brown and neutral 
tint. The descriptions of some of the earlier authors are certainly erro- 
neous, probably relating to the egg of the Tit-lark, which breeds abun- 
dantly with the White-crowned Sparrow, and, like it, builds a mossy 
nest on the ground. I found nestlings but a few days old the last week 
in July; these were perhaps of a second brood, as many birds of the 
year were fl) ing about the same time. The southward migration begins, 
according to Audubon, as early as the middle of August; this state- 
ment is confirmed by the presence of the birds in New England, and 
even in the Middle States, in September. The migration is very exten- 
sive, the birds scattering all over the United States, and wintering as 
far north, at least, as Maryland. Audubon says that they pass beyond 
Texas; but hé does not appear to have made any personal observation 
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to that effect, and I cannot lay my hand on a Mexican quotation. I can 
hardly understand the scarcity—umuch less the irregularity—of the 
occurrence of the birds along the Atlantic States, considering the num- 
bers that breed to the northward, unless the migration is performed 
obliquely and in the interior. At Washington, for example, I found 
that they were not to be depended upon at all. Dr. Prentiss and I used 
to look for them in October, and especially in April, and some years we 
found a good many, while at others there appeared to be none at all. 
They seemed, on the whole, more frequent in spring than in the fall, and 
all those we secured were in breeding dress. They remained some- 
times until the second week in May; frequented the same situxtions as 
the White-throats, often associating with them, and showing very siwi- 
lar traits. 

I have not met with any authentic record of this bird breeding along 
the Atlantic, in the United States, not even in Northern New England, 
where some might be expected to pass the summer, and where, indeed, 
they may yet be found. Mr. Cooper gives.a Quebec reference. In the 
West, however, the case is different. According to Mr. Trippe, they 
breed in Minnesota; and Mr. Allen gives the particularly interesting 
instance of occurrence high in the mountains of Colorado iu July—a 
date that leaves no reasonable doubt of their breeding in that elevated 
locality. The parallelism between the present case and that of the 
Tit-lark, already mentioned, is here extended and perfected. Beyond 
this point the species is less easily traced, for it directly becomes mixed 
up with var. intermedia. Dr. Kennerly las, however, noted the occur- 
rence of leucophrys in Western Arizona; while Prof. Baird records it 
from Cape St. Lucas. I am somewhat surprised not to find the species 
in Dall’s List, and think it will yet be detected in Alaska. 

The song of this species bears a close, general resemblance, to that of 
the White-throat, but is, nevertheless, iustantly distinguishable. It is 
a less enterprising vocal effort, of only five or six syllables, like péé, déé, 
dé dé dé, the two tirst long drawn, rising, the rest hurried and lowering. 
Unlike the White-throat, this species has no evident sexual color-mark- 
ings, the female sharing with the male the pure black and white of the 
a the young, however, have the black replaced by rich, warm 

rown. 

A single specimen of this species was obtained at Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, by Mr. Allen, who says that in the mountains of Colorado it was 
frequent in all favorable localities from about 8,000 feet up to above 
timber-line. “It was one of the most abundant birds met with along 
the northern and western borders ot South Park, but was nowhere more 
numerous than at the upper verge of the timber on the Snowy Range. 
It is essentially a woodland species.” 

The following interesting notice is communicated by Mr. Trippe: 
“ This Sparrow appears in the lower valleys of Clear Creek County, Uolo- 
rado, in the first or second week of May, and soon becomes very abundant, 
frequenting the shrubby banks of the streams, aud occasionally ventur- 
ing some distance vpou the hill-sides, but, as a rule, keeping close to the 
brooks and creeks. As the snow disappears it ascends higher and 
higher, reaching timber-line by the middle of June, and going up to the 
extreme limit of the willows and junipers, being nowhere more abun- 
dant than in those dense thickets that shut the upper edge of the tim- 
ber. By far the greater number pass the breeding season there, but a 
few nest lower down, as far as 8,500 feet, below which it does not occur 
duriug summer. In habits, during the breeding season, it resembles 
the Song Sparrow, seeking its food in the grass and among the dry 
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leaves in the thickets. It sings constantly during June and July, and 
occasionally in August, mounting to the top of some high bush, the 
dead limb of a pine, or any convenient perch well elevated above the 
surrounding shrubbery, and chanting its ditty at short intervals for 
half an hour or more at a time—a lively, agreeable song, fine and clear, 
and frequently heard from a score or more of birds at once, with a most 
pleasing effect. While his mate is setting, the male sings almost con- 
stantly throughout the day, and sometimes even late into the evening, 
long after dark—I have heard it at midnight, and even as late as one or 
two o’clock. It is very tame; a pair had their nest within a few feet of 
our camp at Chicago Lake, and all the bustle and noise did not drive the 
female from her nest, while her mate would pick up crumbs which we 
threw to him, almost at our feet. It commences buildiug in July, and 
the young are hatched about the 20th; the nest is placed on the ground 
inaclump of bushes, composed of coarse grass and weeds, and lined 
with fine grass. The eggs are usually four, of a pale bluish-green, very 
thickly speckled and dotted with reddish-brown, the latter color almost 
wholiy obscuring the former at the larger end. In September it begins 
to descend; by October is abundant at Idaho, and by November has 
disappeared. It is by no means as numerous in the lower valleys dur- 
ing fall as in spring, passing through much more quickly, a peculiarity 
shared by many species whose migrations are similar, as .J/yiodioctes 
pusillus, Dendreeca auduboni, and others.” 


ZONOTRICHIA LEUCOPHRYS, var. INTERMEDIA, Ridgw. 


Ridgway’s Sparrow. 


Zonotrichia gambeli, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 460 (in part. Includes the original Fringilla 
gambeli of Nurt., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 556; Gamb., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1843, 262, or 
Zonotrichia gambeli, GauB., Jouru. Phila. Acad. i, 1¢47, 50, which is the Pacitic 
coast form, appreciably different).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 166.—Coves, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1266, 84 (Arizona).—DaLi & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 284 (Alaska).— 
Stev., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1270, 464 (Wyoming).—Mrrr., ibid. 1872, 631.— 
Ho xp., Pr. Bost. Soe. xv, 1872, 199 (Black Hills).—Trirer, ibid. 237 (Iowa). 

Zonotrichia leucophrys var. gambeli, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 157, 177,-CouEs, 

: Key, 1872, 145 (in part; includes the true gambeli). 
Zonotrichia leucophrys var. intermedia, RIDGW., Mss.—Covers, Check-list, App. No. —. 


Hab.—Rocky Mountain region, Alaska to Mexico. Middle Dakota (Coues). East- 
ward, rarely, to lowa (Trippe). 

Lieutenant Warrens Expedition.—4793, Durion’s Hill; 4795, Vermilion River. 

Later Exrpeditions.—60646-55,, 60989-95, 60993, 61019, various Wyoming localities ; 
62299, Idaho. 


Mr. Ridgway has lately shown that the western style of leucophrys, so similar to the 
typical form as to be only distinguished by the different loral pattern, and which is 
usually called ‘‘ gambeli,” is not the gambeli of Nuttall. The Jatter is contined to the 
Pacific coast, and is a very cuvious form, having almost exactly the plumage and gen- 
eral appearance (excepting the head-markings) of Z. coronala. Examining these 
forms, we agree with him in making a varietal distinction. There is nothing in the 
Pacific coast race (true gambeli) of the peculiar purplish-ashy tinge of plumage that 
marks leucophrys and var. intermedia, and the bend of the wing is decidedly yellowish. 

Among the numerous Warren examples of leucophrys, are two referable to var. inter- 
media, as are all of the large series taken by Stevenson and Merriam, as above quoted. 
They are found associated in many Rocky Mountain localities, and also further east, 
with true leucophrys. Mr. Allen only found leucophrys in Kansas and Colorado, meet- 
ing with var. “ gambeli” (intermedia) in Utah. The latter I found abundant in Arizona, 
at various seasons, though most plentifully during the migrations ; and I believe it is 
resident in the Territory, the varied conditions of surface of which offer suitable 
retreats at the different seasons. In Dakota I encountered it in numbers as far east as 
102° of longitude, during:the fall migration; no leucophrys proper was observed. Mr. 
Trippe has noted it fron ]owa, the easternmost locality on record. 
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ZONOTRICHIA QUERULA, (Nutt.) Gamb. 


Harris’s Sparrow. 


Fringilla querula, NutT., Man. i, 2d ed., 1840, 555 (Westport, Mo.). 

Zonotrichia querula, Gam., Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1247, 51.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 478.— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 462,—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 127, 177—Covuus, Key, 
1872, 145.—Trirvrg, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 237 (lowa).—_Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 
7,—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 577, pl. 26, fig. 4, 7. 

Fringilla harrisii, Aup., B. Am. vii, 1843, 331, 434. 

Fringitla comata, Maxi., Reise Nord-Am. ii, 1841, —; J. f. O. vi, 1858, 279. 

Zoivtrichia comata, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 479. 

Hab.—Region of the Missouri. East to Eastern Iowa. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4797, Fort Leavenworth; 4798, Upper Missouri River; 
4799, Bald Island ; 5400, Medicine Creek. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Harris’s Finch and Sprague’s Lark may be regarded as the most char- 
. acteristic birds of the Missouri region. The former has not yet been 
found away from the river at any distance. Nuttall’s original is said to 
be from Westport, in the State of Missouri; Audubon’s came from the 
Black-Snake Hills, in the Kickapoo country, and Fort.Croghan. Dr. 
Hayden took several at the various poiuts above mentioned. Latterly 
Mr. Allen found the species “exceedingly abundant” at Fort Leaven- 
worth, in May; “it was found almost exclusively in the forests, and 
generally in company with Z. albicollis, which it resembles in habits, 
and somewhat in song.” He informs me that he has specimens in the 
Museun of Comparative Zoology from various points in Iowa. Prof. 
Snow states that in Kansas the bird is often taken in winter, probably 
resident, and abuudant in May along the Missouri. In Iowa, according 
to Mr. Trippe, it is abundant in spring and fall in Decatur County: 
“This beautifal Sparrow is one of the commonest of the Lringillide 
that pass through Decatur County in spring and fall, associating at 
such times with the other Sparrows and Finches, and frequenting 
similar haunts. Its notes in the fall are a simple, loud chirp, not dis- 
tinguishable from that of the White-throated Sparrow, and, occasion- 
ally, a low, sweet warble; in the spring it has a curious song, beginning 
very much like that of the latter bird, but ending in a few harsh, 
drawling notes, sounding like a faint mimicry of the scream of the 
Night-Hawk, and totally unlike the first part of the song.” 

In October of the past year I found Harris’s Finches in numbers at 
Fort Randall. They were loitering in small troops in the undergrowth 
of the river-bottom, along with Towhee Buntings and hundreds of Tree 
Sparrows, all enjoying at their ease the genial sunshine of the linger- 
ing season. This was the first time I had ever seen the birds alive, and 
I was struck with their size and beauty—even among the bushes they 
looked noticeably larger than their eastern allies, reminding me rather 
of the Z. coronata I observed some years since on the coast of Cali- 
fornia. I saw none with black head—this part and the neck appearing 
at a distance grayish-brown, with irregular dark markings on the throat 
and breast. They uttered at intervals the usual sparrow-like chirp, but 
I heard no song. I was not collecting at the time, my outfit having 
been delayed en route in following me, but their image haunted me for 
several days, until, borrowing a gun, and securing some shot (big 
enough to kill ducks with, but the smallest I could get), I started after 
them again, expecting of course to find them, and gather a good suite 
jllustrating the immature plumage. But I had missed my chance. I 
yvansacked the same tract for hours without success, and at complete 
loss to account for their sudden disappearance, till I recollected we had 
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just had a cold snap and a storm. No doubt this sent them trooping 
off; but however this may be, I am satisfied that not a single individual 
passed the winter in the vicinity. 

The cold in winter becomes intense at Fort Randall, the thermometer 
sometimes marking thirty or forty degrees below zero. The surround- 
ing country is “flat, windy, and comfortable,” furnishing as bleak and 
dreary a prospect as can well be imagined. Even the shelter afforded 
by the thick undergrowth and low position of the river-bottom, de- 
fended as it is in a measure by bluffs and bills, is insufficient to allure 
any but a few of the hardiest birds to pass the inclement season. The 
river freezes solid, and the water-birds betake themselves elsewhere ; 
some Hawks and Owls remain, indeed, but the other winter land-birds 
of the immediate vicinity, as far as I have made them out, may almost 
be counted on the fingers. There are Sharp-tailed Grouse in plenty, 
and Quails too, though these smaller birds sometimes freeze to death. 
There is a stray pinnated Grouse now and then. Sorry-looking Crows ' 
wing about and croak dismally, and gangs of Magpies screech noisily 
through the trees. Snow-birds fleck the open, with Shore-larks, during 
a part of the season, and probably Longspurs; troops of Tree Sparrows 
cower under the bushes. Cheery companies of Titmice stand the cold, 
and Hairy Woodpeckers hammer at the old cottonwoods as industriously 
asever. A Shrike is seen now and then 0°. his patient perch; but here- 
about the short list ends. 

The following spring, at the time I suppose the Finches came back 
to Fort Randall, I was too busy, writing portions of this work and 
attending to other matters incident to my transfer to a different field 
of operations, to look after them; and it was not until late in Septem- 
ber of the same year that I found the birds again and secured my first 
specimens. This time I was encamped on the Mouse River, in Northern 
Dakota, and with the onset of the migration among the Fringillide 
came Harris’s Finches in plenty. Where they came from I have no 
idea, further than that it was north of 49°; for, singular as it may 
appear, the breeding range of the species continues undiscovered, aud 
nobody has yet seen the nest or eggs. I presume the bird has some 
special, restricted breeding localities, of which, in due time, we shall 
learn. The birds came from the north, just as the White-throat does, 
silently and unperceived; all at once the shrubbery along the river- 
bottom was thronged with them, as well as with Lincoln’s and Ridg- 
way’s Finches. In their general appearance they recall Fox Sparrows, 
being so large and somewhat reddish-colored, with heavy dark mark- 
ings underneath, when seen from a distance. They go in little troops, 
loitering in the patches of briers that lead out from the coutinuous 
undergrowth into the ravines making down to the streams; and their 
habit, when disturbed, of mounting the topmost twigs of the bushes to 
gain a better view, together with their size, renders them very con- 
spicuous. They bad no song at this season, nor indeed any note 
excepting a weak chirp. I saw none with completely black head and 
throat, as in spring, although at the same season a certain portion of 
the Ridgway Sparrows were in complete dress. The followiug descrip- 
tion of the ordinary fall plumage is given, as no sufficient account of it 
has yet appeared : 

Male.—Bill, light reddish-brown, paler at base below; feet, flesh-colored, obscured on 
tlie toes; eyes, brown. Crown, grayish-black, every feather with a distinct, narrow, 
pale gray edge all around, producing a peculiar effect; this area bounded with a light 


ochrey-brown superciliary and frontal line. Sides of head like the superciliary, but 
the auricular patch rather darker grayish-brown, and the loral region obscurely 
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whitish. Chin, pure white, bounded on each side by a sbarp maxillary line of blackish, 
with a rusty-red tinge. Cn the lower throat, a large, diffuse and partially discontinn- 
ous blotch of this same blackish-red, cutting off the white chin from the white of the 
‘rest of the under parts, connecting with the maxillary streaks, and stretching along 
the sides of the neck and breast in a series of rich dusky-cbestnut streaks. On the 
middle of the breast the blotch generally runs out into the white in a sharp point, but 
its size and shape vary interminably. The markings here described are all included in 
the jet-black hood and breast-plate ef the perfect spring dress ; and between the two 
extremes every intermediate condition may be observed at various seasons. The rest 
of the plumage does not differ very materially from that of the adults. This is, 
excepting Z. coronata, the largest of our Sparrows. Length, 7.00 to nearly 2.00 inches ; 
extent, 11.00 or more; wing, 3.50; tail, rather more; bill, along culmen, 0.45; tarsus, 
1.00; middie toe and claw rather less. In the fall the sexes are not distinguishable 
by any outward mark. 


Norr.—The only remaining North American species of the genus is the following: 
ZONOTRICHLA CORONATA, ( Pall.) Bd. 


Emberiza coronata, Pauw, Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, pl. —. 

Zonotrichia coronata, Bp.. B. N. A. 1858, 461.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
201—HeEErM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 48 (breeding).—DaLi & BaNn., 
Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 2°4 (Alaska).—Coope., B. Cal. i, 1870, 197.—CovuEs, Key, 
1872, 145.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1274, 573, pl. 26, f. 1. 

Emberiza atricapilla, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 47, pl. 394. 

Fringilla atricapilla, AUD., Syn. 1539, 122; B. Am. iii, 1841, 162, pl. 193. 

Fringilla aurocapilla, NuTT., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 555. 

Zonotrichia aurocapilla, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 478.—Nrwn., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 88. 


Hab.—Pacific coast, from Alaska to Southern California, and probably eastward to 
the Rocky Mountains. 


CHONDESTES GRAMMACA, (Say) Bp. 
Lark Finch, 


Fringilla grammaca, Say, Long’s Exp. i, 1823, 139.—Bp., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 47, pl. 5, f. 3.— 
Bp., Syn. 1828.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 480.—Atp., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 17, pl. 390. 
Chondestes grammaca, Br., List, 1838, 32; Cousp. Av. i, 1350, 479.—Woonn , Sitg. Rep. 
f 1853, 86.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 456.—Bp., Pr. Phila. Acad. Nov. 1859 (Cape St. 
Lucas).—H¥Erm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, part vi, 48.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. 
Wash. Ter. 1860, 200.— Wurar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1800 (Ohio, three specimens ).— 
Hayp., Rep. 1862, 166.—Sci., P. Z. 8. 13859, 379 (Oaxaca).—Dress., Ibis, 1265, 
488 (Texas).— ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1964. 84 (Massachusetts).—Mayn., Guide, 
1870, 142 (Massachusetts).—Covrs, Pr. Phil. Acad. 1-66, 84 (Arizona).— ALLEN, 
Men. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 495, 517 (Iowa and Illinois).—Svu ict, ibid. 1869, 552 
(Vera Cruz, in winter).—CovugEs, Pr. Ess, Inst. v, 1468, 281 (Massachusetts).— 
Srev., U. 8S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 464.—MeErr., ibid. 1872, 680.—Coor., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 103.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1372, 177.—HoLp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1872, 201 (Wyoming).—Triprs, ibid. 237 (lowa, breeding).—Snow, B. Kans. 137.34. 
7.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 146, fig. 90.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 562, pl. 31, f. Lb 
Lmberiza grammaca, AUD., Syn. 183Y, 101.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 63, pl. 15..—“ Be., 
Am. Orn. 8° ed. iii, 65, pl. 158.”—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 244 (Gloucester, 
Mass., one specimen, in 1845, 8. Jillson).—MAXtn., J. t. O. vi, 1858, 343, 
Chondestes strigatus, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 435 (Mexico). 


Hab.—Prairies and p'ains of the West, from Illinois and Iowa, &c., to the Pacitie: 
occasional in Ohio; accidental in Massachusetts. Cape St. Lucas. South into Mexico. 


List of specimens. 


& | July 12, 1870 | G. H. Trook.. 


Yellowstone R.. 


T9849) | 2222) ncnrerne Oi aera cas 


W848 Jeon 
on ere dO). 2 seen 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4820-21, Upper Missouri River; 4822-23, Bie Sioux 
River; 5382-83, Powder River; 5384-25, Fort Lookout; 9226-31, 9233-36, 1938, Lonp 
Fork of Platte River; 9232, Frémont, on Platte River; 9237, Sand Hills. 

Later Expeditions.—60397, Bitter Cottonwood Creek ; 61668-71, 61776, Utah ; 62307, 
Wyoming. : 


This is one of the most: abundant and characteristic birds of tbe 
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prairie regions of the West. In the spring of 1864, in company with 
my respected friend, Dr. George Engelmann, the eminent botanist, I 
observed it in great numbers in the suburbs of Saint Louis, and various 
accounts exhibit its occurrence in the flat, open country of several States 
still further eastward. A solitary instance of its occurrence, entirely 
accidental, in Massachusetts, is recorded. In the West it appears uni- 
versally dispersed, and it is conspicuous, among its congeners, by its 
striking colors, agreeable song, and pleasing manners, as well as by its 
abundance in all suitable localities. Although essentially a prairie bird, 
it is not confined to the plains, nor is it exclusively terrestrial; it is 
observed also in wooded, broken, even mountainous regions, alighting 
on trees and bushes as often as its allies, the birds of the genera Zono- 
.trichia, Pooecetes, &c. 1 found it frequently in the openings about pine- 
woods, in the higher portions of Arizona, where it is very numerous in 
spring and fall during the migrations, though less so at other seasons. 
Although I did not find its nest, I am convinced it breeds there, having 
taken very young birds late in the summer. (It breeds in Colorado, 
according to Mr. Trippe.) In the fall it collects in small troops, 
rambling in the grass near bushes or small trees, to which it betakes 
itself on alarm, like the Fox Sparrow and other species. 

In the spring of 1873 I observed its arrival at Fort Randall in large 
numbers, late in April, along with Spizella pallida. It appeared in 
‘straggling troops about the fort, entering the parade-ground, where, 
perching upon the young and struggling shade-trees of that very uncon- 
fined establishment, it would make its first essays in the way of nuptial 
song—music that, later in the season, becomes stronger, more attractive, 
and almost incessant. Further north than this, along the forty-ninth 
parallel, I never observed the bird. 

The Lark Finch nests on the ground, like the other prairie Fringillide, 
building a rather rude stracture of grasses and weeds, lined with very 
fine tortuous rootlets. It is constructed about the tirst of June. The 
eggs are laid during the same month. A nest before me, taken by Mr. 
Allen on the Big Muddy, contains seven eggs. The eggs of this species 
are very peculiar in coloration, being white, curiously streaked in zig- 
zag, much like the Blackbird’s (Ageleus). The markings are sharp and 
distinct, and heavy in color—a rich, dark reddish-brown or chocolate ; 
sometimes, where the pigment is thickest, being almost blackish. The 
markings straggle all over the surface, and are usually accompanied 
with a few spots of the same color. The egg is noticeably globose, very 
much rounded at the smaller end, measvring about 0.75 by 0.65. Other 
specimens, however, are more elongate, measuring as much as 0.85. 
According to Mr. Ridgway, the nest is sometimes placed on bushes or 


trees. , / 
v PASSERELLA ILIACA, (Merr.) Sw. $ a food 


Fox Sparrow. 


Fringilla iliaca, Merr., Beit. Gesch. Vég. ii, 1786-7, 49, pl. 10.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
923.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 112.-Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 514—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 
58; v, 1839, 512; pl. 108—Avp., Syn. 1839, 119.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 139, pl. 
185.—PutnN., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 211.—Tripre, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 116 
(Minnesota, migratory, uncommon). 

Fringilla (Zonotrichia) iliaca, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 257. 

Passerella iliaca, Sw., Class. B. ii, 1837, 228.—Bp.. List, 1838, 31; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 477.— 
Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 82 (Indian Territory, abundant, migratory).—Bp., 
B.N. A. 1858, 488.—WueEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.—CovEs & PrenT., Smiths. 
Rep. for 1861 (1862), 413 (Washington, D. C., October to April, but chiefly 
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November and March).—Boanrpo., Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 1862, 127 (Calais, Me., mi- 
ratory, common).—VERR., ibid. 138 (Anticosti, common, breeds).—VErr., Pr. 
‘ss. Inst., iv, 1864, 73 (Springfield, Mass., October, November, March, April, 
sometimes February).—Covrs. Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 283 (New England, mi- 
gratory).—Coves, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 116 (South Carolina, November to 
April).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1868, 287.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 13 
(October to Mareh).—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1868, 205 (Alaska, 
summer, breeding abundantly).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 120 (Massachusetts, mi- 
gratory); and Pr. Bost. Soc. 1871 (Quebec, breeding).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
ii, 1871, 279 (Florida, rare).—Trippr, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 238 (Iowi).—Cougs, 
Key, 1872, 147, fig. 91.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 7.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 
50, pl. 78, f. 2. 
Fringilla ces Wits., Am. Orn. ii, 1811, 53, pl. 22, f. 4.—Licur., Vurz. 1823, No. 428. 
Fringilla ferruginea, WILs., Cat. vi, 1812. 
“ Emberiza pratensis, VUEILL.” iA 
Passerelia obscura, VERR., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 153 (Anticosti). 


Hab.—Eastern Province of North America. North to 68°, and to the Yukon. Breeds /@S- 
from the British Provinces northward. Not observed to nest anywhere in'the United ., . . 
States. Winters in the Middle States sparingly, in the Southern States very abun-** ~ 
dantly. West in the United States only to the edge of the Central Plains. Accidentalg do. 
in California (spec. in Mus. 8. I.). ; ‘A 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. “6 

The Fox Sparrow enters the Middie States from the North in October“ 63 
and by the first of the following month has become abundant. Some @377 
linger here through the winter in sheltered situations, but the greater y? 
number repair further south early in December, to reappear the latter 
part of February, thus escaping the coldest weather. During the 
winter they are dispersed over the Southern States, beyond which, how- 
ever, they do not appear to pass, as [ have found no record. In March 
they again become plentiful in the Middle States; and, having already 
taken up their line of migration toward their homes in the North, their 
coming is with song of gladness and all the busy stir of the opening 
season. They are not all off until April, and during the sunny days 
that precede their departure, the males are fond of mounting the little 
bushes, or even the trees, to warble a few exquisitely sweet notes, the 
overture of the joyous music, which, Jater in the year, enlivens the 
northern solitudes, whither the birds resort to nest. So musical is the 
Fox Sparrow, indeed, that even in autumn, when the transient glow 
and fervor of the nuptial period has subsided and commouplace occu- 
pations alone engage him, he forgets the dull séason at times, and lisps 
fugitive strains of sweet memories awakened by the warmth and 
glamour of the Indian summer. But this is a mere fragment—the 
shadow of a song stealing across the mind, not the song itself, which 
we only hear in perfection when the bird’s life is quickened in the sunny, 
showery April, and he leaves us with cheery “good-bye,” promising to 
come again. What one of our fringilline birds is so entirely pleasing 
as this, my favorite? Strong, shapely, vivacious, yet gentle, silver- 
tongued; clad most tastefully in the richest of warm browns; and, that 
nothing may be wauting to single Lim out from,among his bumbler 
Telatives, a high-bred bird, exclusive, retiring. <We do not find him 
mixing indiscriminately with the throng of Spartrows that accompany 
him in his journeyings' and spend tle winter with him. With a few 
select associates of his own kind, perbaps only two or three families 
that were reared together, he chooses his own retreat, and holds it 
against intrusion. In some little glade, hedged about with almost im- 
penetrable briers, you will come upon-him and his friends, nestling 
among the withered leaves,on the ground, gently calling to each other 
in the assurance of safety. #On your unwelcome appearance, they will 
hurriedly take flight together, throwing themselves into the thickest 
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shrubbery. You will find such company, again, in the ravines over- 
grown with smilaz and brambles that lead down to the brook; and as 
you pass along neglected fences, fringed with tall, rank weeds, you may 
surprise the birds out for a morning’s ramble, and make them hurry 
back in alarm to the shelter of heavier undergrowth. 

I have never known a single Fox Sparrow to nest in the United States, 
nor even loiter within our limits through the summer; though Audubon 
states, upon perhaps insufficient grounds, that it remains in abundance 
during the season around Boston. Nor did I find a nest in Labrador, 
where it is said to breed, as well as in various British provinces north of 
us. ‘The nest,” says Audubon, “ which is large for the size of the bird, 
is usually placed on the ground, among moss or tall grass, near the 
stem of a creeping fir, the branches of which completely conceal it from 
view. Its exterior is loosely formed of dry grass and moss, with a care- 
fully-disposed under-layer of finer grasses, circularly arranged; and the 
lining consists of very delicate fibrous roots, together with some feathers 
from different species of water-fowl.” The eggs, he adds, are laid from 
the middle of June to the 5th of July. The nest is not always, how- 
ever, placed on the ground, but sometimes in a bush or low tree, eight 
or ten feet high. 

The eggs show the same style as those of Zonotrichia and Melospiza 
in heavy coloring, wholly indeterminate in size and shape of the mark- 
ings, upon a pale greenish-gray ground; and in some instances the 
whole egg assumes a nearly uniform dark chocolate hue, much like that 
of Plectrophanes lapponicus. The reddish-brown blotching is usually, 
however, much as in a Song Sparrow’s or White-throated Sparrow’s. 
The size of the egg is about 0.95 by 0.68. 


PASSERELLA TOWNSENDIIL var. SCHISTACEA, (Bd.) Coues. 
Slate-colored Sparrow. 


a. townsendii. 


(2) Fringilla unalaskensis, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 875 (Oonalashka Bunting, Latu., Syn. 
ii, 202; PENN., 52). 

Passerella unalaskensis, Finsgu., Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 53 (Alaska). 

Fringilla townsendii, Aub., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 236, pl. 424, f.7; Syn. 1839, 119; B. Am. 
iii, 1841, 43, pl. 187. 

Fringilla (Passerella) townsendii, Nutt., Man. i, 1840, 533. 

Passerella townsendii, Bp., Consp, i, 1220, 477.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 489.—Coop. & SUCK., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 204.—DsLt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 285.— 
Coves, Key, 1272, 352.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 53, pl. 28, f. 8. 

Passerella iliaca var. tuwnsendii, COUES, Key, 1872, 147. 

Fringilla meruloides, V1G., Zool. Beech. Voy. 1539, 19 (Monterey). 

(?) Emberiza (Zonotrichia) rufina, KitTL., Denk. 1858, 200 (Sitka). 


Hab.—Pacifie Coast, North America. Alaska to Southern California. 
b. schistacea. 


Passerella schistucea, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 490, pl. 69, fig. 3 (Platte River and Fort Tejon).— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 7. 
Passerella iliaca var. schistacea, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 168 (Ogden, Utah).— 
: CovEs, Key, 1872, 147. 
Passerelia townsendii var. schistacea, Cours, Key, 1872, 352.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 56, pl. 28, f. 9. 
Passerclla megarhyncha, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 925, pl. 69, fig. 4 (larger billed form from 
California).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 222. 
s Passerella townsendii var. megarhyncha, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 57, pl. 28, f. 10. 
Passerella schistacea var. megarhyncha, Ripew., “ Rep. Geol. Exp. 40th parallel” (in press). 


Hab.—Central region, Kansas to California. 
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’ No example of a Passerelline form was taken by either expedition ; but the P. “ schis- 
tacea” was originally based upon a specimen from the Platte, within the region em- 
braced in the present report. 

Lam much inclined to doubt the distinctness of any of the currently reputed species 
of Passerella, but, as I observed in the Key, it may be as well to allow P. townsend to 
rest upon its characters until its intergradation with iliaca is proven. In any event, 
P “schistacea” goes with townsendii, as a paler variety. 


CALAMOSPIZA BICOLOR, (Towns.) Bp. 


Lark Bunting. 


Fringilla bicolor, Towns., Journ. Phila. Acad. vii, 1837, 189; Narr. 1839, 346.—Avp., 
Orn. Biog. v, 1539, 19, pl. 390. 

Calamospiza bicolor, Br., List, 1838, 30 ; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 475.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 492.— 
Bp., Pr. Phila. Acad. Novy. 1859 (Cape St. Lucas).—Hrrrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 
Route 32d par., Birds, 13 (Texas, New Mexico, Arizona).—Hayb., Rep. 162, 
166.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 490 (Texas).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1-66, 86 (Ari- 
zona).—STEV., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. ,1870, 465 (Wyoming).—Coor., B. Cal. i. 
1870, 225.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 137, 177.— Ho p., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1272, 
201 (Wyoming).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 147..—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 7.—B. B. & L., 
N. A. B. ii, 1874, 61, pl. 29, f. 2, 3. 

Corydalina bicolor, AUD., Syn. 1839, 130.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 195, pl. 202.—Maxm., 
J. f. O. vi, 1858, 347. 

Dolichonyx bicolor, Nurr., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 203. 


Hab.—United States, Plains to the Rocky Mountains. Southward to Mexico, and 
across to Lower California. ; 


List of Specimens. 


19276 | 34] Fort Benton...| ¢ | July 6, 1860 | F. V. Hayden.) (.12 | 11.25 | 3.60 
19352 |....] Bighorn Mts-..| ¢ | May 30, 1860 | G. H. Trook..) 7.00 | 11.25 | 3.25 
T9853 [ise thine uae GO: s sites Go| sess G0: s.25.c%ileee xe dO zceces 7.00 | 11.25} 3.25 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —5375, seventy miles above Yellowstone; 5076, Medi- 
cine Butte ; 8928-29-31, Loup Fork of Platte. 
" Later Expeditions.—60392-5, Camp Curling and Bitter Cottonwood ; 60760, North 
utte. ~ 


The Lark Bunting is one of the most singularly specialized of all our 
fringilline forms. As implied in its name, it has somewhat the habits 
of a Lark, and shares the long inner secondary quills. An eminently 
terrestrial bird, yet the hind claw is neither lengthened nor straight- 
ened as is usual with passerine birds frequenting the ground almost 
exclusively. The bill is that of a Grosbeak, being shaped almost ex- 
actly like that of Goniaphea ceerulea for instance, and the sexual differ- 
ences in plumage are as great as in that bird. But amore remarkable 
circumstance still is the seasonal change of plumage, which is exactly 
correspondent with that of the Bobolink, to which the species bears a 
general similarity in coloration. This fact was first noticed, I believe, 
by Mr. Allen, in the paper above quoted: “ After the moulting season, 
the males assume the plumage of the female, the change in color being 
similar to that of the males of Dolichonyx oryzivora.” There is still 
another curious analogy, that the same writer has brought out: “ It 
has habits that strongly recall the Yellow-breasted Chat, singing gen- 
erally on the wing, hovering in the same manner as that bird, while its 
notes are so similar to those of the Chat, as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from them.” 

This author remarks that he found the bird very wary and difficult 
to shoot—a fact at variance with my own experience. I found it com- 
mon from the plains in Kansas to the Raton Mountains, westward of 
which I never saw it. In some places it was extremely abundant, and 
fairly to be considered the characteristic species. This was in June, 
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when the birds were breeding, apparently in straggling groups, keeping 
up somewhat of association, but by no means intimate companionship, still 
less flocking ; each pair finding its own business sufficiently interesting 
and absorbing. As I was traveling by coach at the time, I had no 
opportunity of looking for the nests. Judging from the fact that I saw 
svareely any females, the birds were then either incubating or brooding 
over their young. The more conspicuous and voluble males were almost 
constantly in view, fluttering over the grass, every now and then start- 
ing up on tremulous wing, almost perpendicularly in the air, hovering 
and singing the while, till they dropped as if exhausted. Sometimes 
several were in view at once, and I used to watch their vocal rivalry 
with unflagging interest, as each strove, it seemed, to rise the higher, 
and carol the louder its joyous song. 

The Calamospiza nests on the ground ‘in open prairie, building, as 
usual in such cases, a rather rude structure of grasses and slender 
weed-stalks, with merely a little finer material of the same sort for lin- 
ing. The nest is sunk flush with the surface of the ground. The eggs 
are commonly five in number, sometimes only four. They are of a clear 
pale bluish-green, and look almost exactly like those of a Bluebird, in 
fact, could not be distinguished with certainty, though rather larger 
and thicker. Rarely a set of eggs is found very sparsely dotted, as 
frequently happens with these pale greenish eggs; but I have never 
seen a white one, like the curious white eggs Bluebirds sometimes lay. 
The egg varies in size and shape from 0.80 to 0.95 in length, by about 
0.65 in breadth. Cow-birds’ eggs are frequently found in the nest. 

The following was prepared by Mr. Allen for this work: ‘The 
Lark Bunting, thongh of rather local distribution and limited 
range, must be regarded as one of the most characteristic and interest- 
ing birds of the plains. Generally in the breeding season a number of 
pairs are found in the same vicinity, while again not an individual may 
be met with for many miles. At other seasons it is eminently gregari- 
ous, roving about in considerable flocks. In its song and the manner 
of its delivery it much resembles the Yellow-breasted Chat (Icteria 
virens), like that bird rising to a considerable distance in the air, and 
poising itself by a peculiar flapping of the wings during its utterances, 
then abruptly descending to the ground to soon repeat the manceuvre. 
It is a very strong flier, and seems to delight in the strongest gales, 
singing more at such times than in comparatively quiet weather. I 
met with several colonies not far from Fort Hays in June and July, and 
later at Cheyenne, Laramie, and in South Park, and in the elevated 
open table-lands, between South Park and Colorado City. They were 
also frequent along the route from Colorado City to Denver, sometimes 
cousiderable flocks being met with. They were then moulting, and the 
parti-colored flocks of young and old were quite unsuspicious and easily 
approached. During the breeding season we found them exceedingly 
shy and difficult to procure, and were unsuccessful in our efforts to dis- 
cover their nests.” 


EUSPIZA AMERICANA, (Gm.) Bp. 
Black-throated Bunting. 


Emberiza americana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, £72.—Wars., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 411 ; iii, 1811, 
86; pl. 3, f.2—NurT., Man. i, 1332, 461—AvpD., iv, 1838, 579, pl. 384; Syn. 
1839, 101; B. Am. iii, 1241, 53, pl. 156.—Ema., Cat. B. Mass. 1833, 4.—Puaz., Rep. 
B. Mass. 1839, 319.—Gin., B. L. I. 1844, 100.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 227.— 
“ Maxm., J. f. O. vi, 1538, 341. 
Fringilla (Spiza) americana, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 85. 
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Fringilla americana, Br., Syn. 1828, 107. 

Celebs americana, Less., Tr. Orn. 1831, 440. E : 

Euspiza americana, Br., List, 1838, 32: Consp. i, 1850, 459. Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 
&7 (Indian Territory, Texas, New Mexico).—Bp., B. N. A. 186%, 494.—WHEar., 
Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860 (plentiful).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. vii, 1861, 298 (New 
Granada).—Covrs & Prent., Smiths, Rep. 1861, (1962) 413 (Washingtan, 
D. C., May to Sept., abundant).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 164—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iv, 1864, 84 (Massachusetts, rare, or occasional).—Covgs, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
vy, 1868, 284 (northeast to Massachusetts).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. vii, 1861, 293 
(Panama) ; 1865, 181 (Niearagui); viii, L864, 286 (New York); ix, 1868, 103 
(Costa Rica).—Cougs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1263 (South Carolina in summer, fide 
Gibbes).— ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 505 (Western Iowa, very abundant, 
breeding), and 517 (Northern Mlinois, common).—Turns., B. E. Pa, 1269, 24 
(May to Sept., plentiful.)—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 490 (Texas).—Satv., P. Z. 8. 
1867, 142 (Veragua).—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 140 (Turbo).—Svmicn., 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 552 (Vera Cruz, winterivg).—Scn. & Saty., Ibis, i, 
1859, 18 (Gautemala).—Mavy., Guide, 1270, 120 (Massachusetts, three instan- 
ces noted).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1°72, 177 (Kansas and Colorado).— 
Tripps, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 238 (Iowa, breeding).—CovsEs, Key, 1872, 142.— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 7.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 65, pl. 28, £ 11, 12. 

» Euspina americana, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 133. 

Fringilla flavicollis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1738, 926. 

Frizgilla mexicana, MULLER, Syst. Nat. Suppl. 165. 

Emberiza mexicana, GM., 8. Nat. i, 1788, 873.—Latru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 412. (P. E. 386, 1.) 

Passerina nigricollis, ViEILL., Enc. Meth. 931. 

Hab.—United States, west to Kansas and Nebraska, and even Colorado. North to 
Connecticut regularly (Linsu., Am. Journ. Sei. 12843, 261), to Massachusetts occasionally ; 
no record beyond. No record of wintering in the United States. Winters in Mexico 
and Central America, and New Granada (numerous quotations). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —53~1, 9226, Fort Lookout ; 9261, 9265, 9258, 9263, 
9260, 9254, 9248, 9270, 9269, Loup Fork of the Platte; 9255, 9262, 9264, 9249, Elkhorn 
River; 9257, Frémont, on Platte. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, or by the later ones. 

From its winter abode in tropical America, the Black-throated Bunt- 
ing enters the United States in April, in small troops. Vast numbers 
pass up the Mississippi Valley, some finding their final resting place in 
Iowa, but others lingering to breed all along the route. Afany spread 
westward over the prairies of Kansas and Nebraska, and a part of the 
host reaches the Middle Atlantic States by the latter part of the month, 
some even penetrating eastward to Southern New England, which 
forms their terminus. Rearing their young in nearly all parts of this 
great extent of land, from Texas to Nebraska, and New England, they 
depart before the approach of cold weather to their homes far south. | 

Making no claim to the brilliancy of coloration that many of its 
spizine allies possess, this Bunting is nevertheless a handsome bird, 
with tasteful color contrasts, a trim form, and a peculiarly smooth, neat 
plumage. As a vocalist, however, we must rate it a very humble per- 
former ; its song is short and simple, even weak, and grows monotonous 
with repetition through the season of incubation, when the male, from 
the highest perch he can find near his nest, cheers his faithful mate 
with the assurance of his presence and protection. He seems to say, 
“Look! look! see me here! see!” And if we do not like his perform- 
ance, we may remember we are not asked to listen. 

The nest of this species is alm*st invariably placed on the ground, 
but occasionally in a thick grass-clump, over a foot high. The eggs are 
four or five in number, of precisely the same pale blue shade as in the 
last species, being thus exactly like Bluebird eggs. They are said to 
be sometimes dotted, and I have no doubt such is the case, though I 
have seen Lone not perfectly plain. The size is 0.80 by 0.65. 

«\s was remarked by Audubon, the Black-throated Bunting appears 
to avoid certain districts, both in its migrations and for breeding, giv- 
ing preference to fertile portions of the country, and in settling down to 
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breed will make capricious choice of particular spots and confine itself 
to them. About Washington, it was most plentiful in the skirts of the 
city itself, in gardens and orchards, and in fields about the edges of 
woods. It abounds on the western prairies, to the edge of the sterile 
plains. The fact of its becoming abundant in regions where it was 
scarce before, is also attested, but remains unexplained. Thus, accord- 
ing to Audubon, it was rare in Ohio, and Dr. Kirtland, writing in 1838, 
adinits the insufficiency of his authority, but believes it “‘ to be an occa- 
sional visitor ;” whereas Mr. J. M. Wheaton, commenting upon this 
circumstance, in 1860, gives it as one of the most numerous birds of 
that State. It is there known as the “Little Field Lark; ” while in 
Illinois, Mr. Ridgway tells me, it is called “ Judas-bird” and ‘‘ Dick- 
sissel,” both names being in allusion to its song. 


+ 


GONIAPHEA LUDOVICIANA, (Linn.) Bowd. 7- /~ 


Bose-breasted Grosbeak. 


Loxia ludoviciana, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 306.—Wzs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 135, pl. 17, f. 2. 

Fringilla ludoviciana, Bp., Am. Orn. ii, 79, p). 15, f.2.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 113.—Nctr., Man. 
i, 1532, 527.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1824, 166; v, 1839, 513; pl. 127. 

Pyrrhula ludoviciana, SaBINE, Franklin’s Journ. Zool. App. 675. 

Guiraca ludoviciana, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1-27, 438.—Bp., List, 1832, 20; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 
501.—Bp., B. N. A. 125, 497.—WueatT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.—CovEs & 
PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1261 (1362), 413 (Washington, D. C., sommer, rare).— 
Hayp., Rep. 1262, 168 (abundant along Missouri).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 
1264 (Springfield, Mass., summer, not abundant).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 
1862, 127 (Calais, Me., summer, rare).—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 161 (Norway, 
Me.. not common).—McIiwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 90 (Hamilton, C. W., sun- 
mer).—COoveEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 224 (throughout New England).—CovEs, 
Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 12uc, 116 (South Carolina, rare, migratory).—TURNB., B. E. 
Pa. 1869, 24 (May to Sept., rather rare)—Stmicu., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 552 
(Vera Cruz, winter)—Mayn., Guide, 1770, 120 (Massachusetts, May to Sept., 
common, breeds).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soe. xiv, 1871,— (north to Quebec, 
Couper).—TRIPPE, ibid. xv, 1572, 232 (Iowa, breeds).—SNow, B. Kans 1073, 8. 

Coccothraustes (Guiraca) ludoviciana, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 271. 

Goniaphea ludoviciana, “ BowbitcH.”—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 177 (Eastern 
Kansas).—CovgEs, Key, 1272, 148, fig. 92. 

Coccoborus ludovicianus, AUD., Syn. 1839, 133.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 209, pl. 205.— 
Puty., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 212 (Massachusetts).—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 133.— 
Maxim, J. f. O. vi, 1252, 267.--Triepr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 117 (Minnesota). 

Hedymeles ludovicianus, CaL., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 1853; J. f. O. iv, 1856, 9 (Cuba); 1861, 
7 (Costa Rica).—Sci, P. Z. 8. 1755, 133, 154 (Bogota) ; 1856, 301 (Cordova) ; 
1859, 365 (Xalapa); 1260, 293 (Ecuador).—Scu. & Satv., Ibis, i, 1859, 17 
(Guatemala).—Scu., Cat. 1262, 100 (Guatemala and Bogota).—Lawn., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. vii, 1861, 297 (Panama); viii, 1:63, 227 (New York); ‘ix, 1868, 102 
(Costa Rica); 1869, 200 (Yuecatan).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. 1268, 496, 505, 517 
(Iowa and Illinois).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1274, 70, pl. 30, f. 4, 5. 

Coccothraustes rubricollis, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. i, 1824, 67, pl. 58. 

Loxia rosea, WILS., loc. cit. 

Losia obscura, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1738, 862.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 179, 379. 

Fringilla punicea, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 921.—Larn., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 444. 


Hab.—Eastern Province of North America, north to Labrador and the Saskatchewan. 
Breeds from the Middle States northward. Winters in Mexico and Central America. 
South to Ecuador. Cuba. 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —4848, Ponca Island; 4849, Vermilion River; 4850, : 


Runoving Water; 4752, Bijoux Hills. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

I have nowhere found this beautiful bird more abundant than along 
the Red River of the North, and there may be no locality where its 
nidification and breeding habits can be studied to greater advantage. 
On entering the belt of noble timber that borders the River, in Juue, 
we are almost sure to be saluted with the rich, rolling song of the rose- 
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breasted male, and as we penetrate into the deeper recesses, pressing 
through the stubborn luxuriance of vegetation into the little shady 
glades that the bird loves so well, we may catch a glimpse of the shy 
and retiring female, darting into concealment, disturbed by our ap- 
proach. She is almost sure to be followed the next moment by her 
ardent spouse, solicitous for her safety, bent on reassuring her by his 
presence and caresses. Sometime during this month, as we enter a 
grove of saplings, and glance carefully overhead, we may see the nest, 
placed but a few feet from the ground, in the fork of a limb. The 
female, alarmed, will flutter away stealthily, and we may not catch 
another glimpse of her, nor of her mate even, though we hear them 
both anxiously consulting together at a little distance. The nest is not 
such an elegant affair as might be desired; it is, in fact, bulky and rude, 
if not actually slovenly. It is formed entirely of the long, slender, 
tortuous stems of woody climbers, and similar stout rootiets; the base 
and outer walls being very loosely interlaced, the inner more compactly 
woven, with a tolerably firm brim of circularly-disposed fibres. Some- 
times there is a little horse-hair lining, oftener not. A very complete 
nest before me is difficult to measure from its loose outward construc- 
tion, but may be called six inches across outside, by four deep; the 
cavity three inches wide, by one and a half deep. The nest contained 
three eggs, which I think is the usual number in this latitude; four I 
have only found once. The eggs are usually rather elongate, but obtuse 
at the smaller end. Different specimens measure, 1.00 by 0.75, 1.08 by 
0.70, 1.03 by 0.75, 1.02 by 0.72, 0.96 by 0.76; by which dimensions the 
variation in shape is denoted. The average is about that of the first 
measurement given. They are of a light and rather pale green color, 
profusely speckled with dull reddish-brown, usually in small and also 
rather diffuse pattern, but sometimes quite sharply marked ; the sharper 
markings are usually the smallest. There is sometimes much confluence, 
or at least aggregation, about the greater end, but the whole surface is 
always marked. Most of these eggs were taken in the latter part of 
June, some by the end of the month; in all, incubation was in progress. 


GONIAPHEA MELANOCEPHALA, (Sw.) Gray. 
Black-headed Grosbeak, 


Guiraca melanocephala, Sw., Philos. Mag. i, 1827, 438.—Bp., List, 1838.—Br., Consp. Av. i, 
1850, 502.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 498.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 206.— 
Hayp., Rep. 1862, 168.—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 88 (Arizona, May to 
October).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 551 (Vera Cruz, alpine region and 
plateau, 1,200 to 2,500 metres, resident).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 228.—Mxrr., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter, 1872, 683 (Utah and Idaho).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 8. 

Coccothraustes melanocephalus, Ricw., Pr. Brit. Assoc. for 1836 (1837). 

Pitylus melanocephalus, GRAY, Geu. of B. ii, 362. 

Fringitla melanocephala, AD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 519, pl. 373. 

Coccoborus melanocephalus, AUD., Syu., 1839, 133.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 214, p). 206.— 
Hrrrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, part vi, 51. 

Hedymeles malanocephalus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 153.—Scu., P. Z. S. 1857, 213 
(Orizaba); 1858, 303; 1859, 58, 365 (Xalapa); Cat. 1862, 100—B. B. & R., N. 
A. B. ii, 1874, 73, pl. 30, fig. 1, 2. 

Goniaphea (Hedymeles) melanocephala, GRAY, Hand-list, No. 7547. 

Goniaphea melanocephala, Cours, Key, 1872, 149.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 178 
(Kansas, Colorado, and Utah). 

Fringilla xcanthomaschalis, WAGL., Isis, 1831, 525. 

Pitylus guttatus et (?) Guiraca tricolor, Lrss., R. Z. ii, 1839, 102.—“ I’. epopea, Licut.” 


Hab.—United States, Middle and Western Provinces, retiring into Mexico in winter. 
Resident on the table-lunds of Mexico. No Central American or valid West Indian 
record. 
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List of specimens. 


19355 |...-| Stinking Creek.| ¢ G. H. Trook..| 8.95 | 12.75 | 4.25 
19356 |..-.| Bighorn River.| ¢ | June 5, 156 60 |... - OO'wceccis 7.50 | 13. -00 | 4.25 
19357 |.-..| M. of Passoagie.| ¢ | June 24) 1260 |._..- dOseivie och | staletod a incerta eiciciens 
19358 eee Bighorn River.| Q | June 4, 1860{...-- do .----- 8.25 | 13.00; 4.25 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4850-2, Bijoux Hills; 5586, Powder River. 

Later Expeditions. —61635-90, Ogden, Utah; 62274, Idaho. 

This interesting western ally and representative of our Rose-breasted 
Song Grosbeak, is of common and very general occurrence in the Middle 
and Western Provinces of the United States. The easternmost instance’ 
is, I believe, that recorded by Mr. Allen, who found the bird in Middle 
Kansas, breeding, in June. He saw young birds on the 11th, and the 
eggs of a secoud brood toward the end of the month. I have not 
observed any references beyond the United States to the northward; 
in the other direction the bird appears to extend through Mexico, on 
the Table-lands. Many reside in that country; others, obeying the 
mysterious impulse of migration, enter the United States in April, and 
become extensively dispersed, as we have just seen, retreating to their 
warm winter quarters in the fall. In the mountains of Arizona I found 
it to be an abundant summer resident from the beginning of May until 
the end of September. It appeared to shun the pine woods, preferring 
ravines wooded with deciduous trees and upgrown to shrubbery, as 
well as the thick willow-copses that fringe the mountain streams. Like 
others of the same beautiful genus, it is a brilliant and enthusiastic 
vocalist, its song resembling that of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and 
having much similarity to that of the Baltimore Oriole. As I have 
elsewhere remarked, its ordinary chirp, or call-note, strikingly resembles 
that of Gambel’s Plumed Quail—so closely, indeed, that I never could 
tell which of the two I was about to see, both species often being found 
together in the creek bottoms. It feeds at times extensively upon wil- 
low buds, and similar soft, succulent vegetable matter; also upon seeds 
and berries, in their season, and upon various insects. Mr. Allen has 
noted its fondness for peas, causing it to be ian regarded by 
the agriculturists of Utah. 

According to Dr. Cooper, a nest ‘found May 12, at the ‘eaatenn base of 
the Coast Range, was built on a low, horizontal branch of an alder, 
consisting of a few sticks and weeds, very loosely put together, and 
with a lining of roots and grasses. The eggs were only three, pale 
bluish-white, thickly spotted with brown, densely so near the large end; 
‘size, 0.95 by 0. 70.” Dr. Heermann’s account of the nidification is sub. 
stantially correspondent, except as to the situation of the nest, which, 
he says, is “formed with little care of twigs verv loosely thrown to- 
gether, and lined with roots; it is placed on the branches of a bush. The 
eggs, four in number, are greenish -blue, marked with irregular spots 
of umber-brown, varying in intensity of shade.” In nearly a dozen 
specimens, I can find no reliable differences from the egg of the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak. 

During Mr. Allen’s western reconnoisance, the species was first met 
with at Fort Hays, and afterward at various localities near the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, and in the valleys, up to about 8,000 feet. 
Its song and breeding habits, according to his observations, agree with 
those of the Rose- breasted Grosbeak, and the nidification is very simi- 
lar. Mr. Merriam, who found the species to be quite numerous among 
the scrub-oaks at the foot of the Wahsateh Mountains, obtained a nest 
on the 22d of July, in Téton Basin, Idado. “It was on a cottonwood 
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sapling, about five feet above the ground, and was composed of pieces 
of grass and vines laid carefully together, with their ends sticking out 
four or five inches; it contained two fresh eggs.” Mr. Trippe writes to 
me as follows: 

“The Black-headed Grosbeak arrives in the lower valleys of Bergen’s 
Park, Colorado, about the 20th of May, and by the 1st of June has be- 
come quite numerous throughout the park. It rarely ventures higher 
than 7,500 feet, however, as it is rare in the valley of Clear Creek, and, 
indeed, quite uncommon outside of Bergen’s Park, but is abundant 
from there down to the plains. It is the exact counterpart of the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak in its flight, manner of feeding, and general habits 
and actions, and its song closely resembles that of the latter bird, but 
is nevertheless distinguishable. In September it disappears from the 
upper range in the mountains.” 


GONIAPHEA CQSRULEA, (Linn.) Gray. 
Blue Grosbeak. 


Loxia cerulea, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 306.—Wits., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 78, pl. 24, f. 6. 

Guiraca caerulea, Sw., Philos. Mag. i, 1827, 438 (Mexico).—Bp., List, 1838, 30.—Wooptt, 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 81 (Indian Territory and Texas, very common).—NeEws., P. R. 
R. Rep. vi, 1857, 88.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 499.—Scr., P. Z. 8. 1859, 365 (Xalapa); 
378 (Oaxaca); Cat. 1862, 101—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 168.—Cotrs & PRrent., 
Smiths. Rep. 1861 (1862), 413 (Washington, D. C., May to Sept., breeding. 
rather rare).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 127 (Calais, Me., “ very uncer- 
tain, but common in the spring of 1861”).—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 158 
(Maine, “ accidental”).—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 88 (Arizona, summer).— 
Lawn., Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 1866, 286 (New York, rare); ix, 1868, 102 (Costa, 
Rica); ix, 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Covuers, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 264 (New 
England, rare or occasional).—Cougrs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 116 (South 
Carolina, summer, not uncommon).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 43 (rare straggler).— 
Sumicn., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 552 (Vera Cruz, wintering) —Coop., B. Cal. 
i, 1870, 230 (whole of California).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 77, pl. 29, f. 4, 5. 

Fringilla cwrulea, Licut., Verz. 1823, 22.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 114.—Nourr., Man. i, 1832, 529.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 140; v, 1839, 508; pl. 122. 

Coccoborus cerulcus, Sw., Class. B. ii, 1837, 277.—Aub., Syn. 1839, 132.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 
1841, 204, pl. 204.—CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1952, 152; J. f. O. iv, 1856, 9 (Cuba).— 
Pourn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 228 (Massachusetts, casual)—Hrerm., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, part vi, 1859, 51.—Finscu, Abh. Nat. 1870, 339 (Mazatlan). 

Cyanoloxia cerulea, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 502. 

Goniaphea carulea, Scu., P. Z. S. 1856, 301 (Cordova).—Gray, Hand-list, No. 75, 35.— 
CouEs, Key, 1872, 149, fig. 93. 


Hab.—United States, southerly, from Atlantic to Pacific. In the east, north to Mid- 
dle States regularly; to Connecticut Valley occasionally; to Maine casually. In the 
interior, north to the Platte. In the west, north through California. Breeds throngh- 
out its United States range. Winters in Mexico and Central America. Caba (Cabanis). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Bxpedition.—9285-87, Loup Fork of the Platte. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. j 

This is essentially a southern bird, whose desultory northward exten- 
sion is perceived from the foregoing quotations. It appears to visit the 
Middle States regularly, yet rarely, and is not common north of Mary- 
land—in fact, I know of no locality in the United States where it can 
be said to be abundant. I used to get it every seasou about Washing- 
ton, where it breeds; it was quite common in the old fields and pastures 
just north of the city. I have also shot young birds in Arizona, iu 
August. The nest is placed in the crotch of a bush or dwarfish shrub 
—rarely on the lower limbs of trees—generally in an old, neglected 
field, half overrun with shrubbery, or on the adjoining edge of an open 
piece of woods. It is built of fine, dried grasses, rather inartistically, 
and lined with rootlets or hair. The eggs are of the palest blue shade 
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—inuch like those of an Indigo-bird. I have never seen one with any 
markings whatever. The variations in size, even in the few specimens 
before me, are very great. Thus, one measures a tull inch long by only 
0.60 broad, and is as pointedly pyriform as a Sandpiper’s ; another is 
only 0.73 by 0.65, and is almost globular, aitd equally rounded at each 
end. 


CYANOSPIZA AMINA, (Say) Bd. 


Lazuli Finch. 


Emberiza amona, SAY, Long’s Exp. Rocky Mts. ii, 1623, 47. 

Fringilla (Spiza) amana, Br., Aim. Orn: i, 1825, 61, pl. 6, f. 5. 

Fringilla amena, Br., Syn. 1828, 106. Nort, Man. i, 1832, 473; 2d ed. i, 1840, 546.— 
AUD., Orn. Biog. v. 1839, 64, 230, pls. 398. 424. 

Spiza amena, Bp., List, 1838, 35. —Aup., Syn. 1839, 109.—AuD., B. Am. iii, 1841, 100, pl. 
171.—W ooDH., Sitar. Rep. 1853, 7 _—HEERM., PRR. Rep. x, 1559, part vi, 
46.—MAXIM., J.f. 0. 1858, 283. 

Cyanospiza amena, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 504.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
205.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 168.—Coukgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 89.—Coop., B. Cal. 
i, 1871, 233.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1372, 173 —Merr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1872, 683 (Utah).—Ho tp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 201 (Wyoming).—CovuEs, 
Key, 1272, 149.—Snow, B. Kans. 1373, 8—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, pl. 30, 
f.11, 12. 

Passerina amena, Gray, Hand-list, 1870, ii, 97, No. 7436. 

Hab.—United States, from the Plains to the Pacific; southward into Mexico. No 

Central American record. 

List of Specimens. 


19275 
19354 


30 


Wind River...-| ¢ 
Yellowstone R..| ¢ 


May 25, 1860 
June 22, 1860 


F.V.Hayden.| 5.00 | 8.60 
G. H. Trook..| 5.50 | 8.76 


Lieutenant Warren's Expeditions.—5395-98, Fort Lookout; 5399, Fort Pierre; 8948, 
Laramie Peak. 

Later Expeditions —61691 to 61712, Ogden, Utah; 62324, Idaho. 

The prettily-colored-and delicate little Lazuli Finch is found to be 
common in most suitable places within its range, where it entirely 
replaces its Eastern ally, the Indigo-bird. It breeds at large, appar- 
ently, in the portions of the United States just indicated, but its winter 
resorts are not so clear; at least I do not find among the works at hand 
any such satisfactory indications as I could desire. 

I do not agree with some who say that the song of the Lazuli Finch 
is entirely different from that of the Indigo-bird; on the contrary, to 
my ear at least, it has sounded very similar. It is a simple and even 
feeble strain, rather monotonous, and given in a tripping, desultory 
way, as if the little performer were tired or indifferent. At such a 
time he is usually observed on some prominent outpost, near a grove, 
or in an open place overgrown with shrubbery; and if we see him 
frequently resorting to the same perch, meanwhile flying into the low 
cover at intervals, we may be sure his home and mate are there con- 
cealed. The first batch of eggs are laid early in May, in a grassy, hair- 
lined nest of considerable bu:k, let down in the crotch of alow bush, 
much like that of the Black-throated Finch (Poozpiza tilineata); the 
eggs are three to five in number. An excellent description has been 
given by Dr. Cooper: “A nest found May 7, in a low bush close to a 
public road, about three feet from the ground, was built very strongly 
supported by a triple fork of the branch, composed of grass- blades 
firmly interwoven, the inside lined with much horse-hair and cobweb, 
The outside measured three inches in height, three and three fourths in 
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width; inside it was two wide, one and three-fourths deep. The eggs, 
partly hatched, were pale bluish-white, and measured 0.75 by 0.56 inch.” 
He also describes nests similar in position, but of fibrous roots and bark 
strips as well as grasses, with a lining of plant-down or horse-hair, and 
containing four or five eggs. These last correspond with three found 
in Utah by Mr. Merriam; ‘one was on a scrub-oak about three feet 
high, and the other two were about two feet above the ground. The 
eges, generally four in number, are laid about the first or middle of 
June, in a beautiful downy nest, composed of fine grasses and wool, 
lined with hair.” 

According to Mr. Trippe, “the Lazuli Finch is abundant in Colorado 
from the plains up to about 6,000 feet, stragglers wandering into Ber- 
gen’s Park, where a few pairs breed, but never venturing beyond 7,000 
or 8,000 feet, and rarely reaching that limit. A pretty little bird, with 
much the manners and voice of the Indigo-bird, and a weak, rambling 
song, in which the relationship of the two birds is quite apparent.” 


i, 


CYANOSPIZA CYANEA, (Linn.) Bd. 
Indigo-bird. 


Tanagra cyanea, LIxn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 315. 

Emberiza cyanea, et (?) ewrulea, et (2) cyanella, GM., Syst. Nat. 1783, 876, 887. 

Fringilla cyanea, Wits., Am. Orn. i, 1810, 100, pl. 6, f. 5.—Br., Am. Orn. ii, pl. 11, fig. 3 
(9 ).—Bp., Syn. 1828, 107.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 473.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 
377; v, 1839, 503; pl. 74. 

Passerina cyanea, “VueiLu., 1816.”—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 97, No. 7435 (according 
to Gray, type of the genus, antedating Cyanospiza, Baird, 1838). 

Spiza cyanea, Br., List, 1838, 35.—AuD., Syn. 1839, 109; B. Am. iii, 1841, 96, pl. 170.— 
Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 110.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 87.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 
1856, 210.—Scx., P. Z. S. 1856, 304 (Cordova).—Russ, J. f. O. 1°71, 18. 

Cyanospiza cyanea, Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 505.—Sc.. & Saryv., Ibis, 1859, 18 (Gnatemala).— 
Sci., Cat. 1362, 107 (Mexico and Guatemala).—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc, ix, 
1862, 128 (Maine, “rare”)—McILwn., Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1855, 90 (Canada West, 
common).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1859, 552 (Vera Crnz, wiuter),—Lawn., 
Ann. Lye. viii, 180 (Nicaragua); ix, 1863, 103 (Costa Rica); 1869, 201 (Yuca- 
tan).—Satv., P. Z. 8. 1870, 190 (Verayua).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1872, 
178 (Eastern Kansus).—Covurs, Key, 1872, 150.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 8 (very 
common).—B. B. & R., N. A. B., ii, 1840, 82, pl. 30, f. 13, 17. 

Cyanoloxia cyanea, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 502. 


Hab.—Bastern Province of the United States. North to Canada and Maine. West 


<8 to Kansas and Indian Territory. South through Texas to Mexico and Central America, 


where it winters. Breeds through most of its United States habitat, from Texas to 
Canada. Cuba (CaB., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 8). 

Although obtained by neither Expedition, this bird is known to range 
along the Lower Missouri, having been found in Kansas by several 
observers. 

The habits of the dainty Indigo bird need not be here given; they 
are familiar to all interested in ornithology. The egg is variously 
described as pure white, plain blue, or bluish, speckled with reddish. 
The fact appears to be, not that these statements are conflicting or any 
of them erroneous, but that different eggs vary accordingly. It seems 
to be the general rule with normally bluish eggs, that they range in 
shade from quite blue to white, and are occasionally speckled. Such, 
tor instance, is the case with the eggs of Poospizu bilineatu, as noted by 
me in the “ American Naturalist” for 1873, p. 323; and I presume it will 
so prove to be with those of Cyanospiza amend, as it is with Calamospiza 
bicolor, Fuspiza americana, and even Turdus fuscescens. Nevertheless, 
all the numerous eggs before me are plain white, with a faint blué shade. 
A fair specimen measures 0.72 by 0.52. Eggs of C. amena are indistin- 
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guishable. Those of Guiraca cerulea are the same in color, but of course 
larger. But another species, commouly placed in the genus Cyanospiza, 
namely, C. ciris, lays au entirely different egg—pure white, heavily 
speckled with reddish-brown, dark brown, or purplish-gray. This style 
of egg is much as in Junco, or in Spizella pusilla. 


CARDINALIS VIRGINIANUS, (Briss.) Bp. 
Cardinal Grosbeak; Virginian Redbird. 


a. virginianus. 


Coccothraustes virginiana cardinalis dicta, Briss., Orn. iii, 1760, 252. 

Cardinalis virginianus, Br., List, 1833, 35; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 501.—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 
1853, +1 (Texas and Indian Territory ).—BD., B. N. A. 1858, 509.—Maxrm., J. f. O. 
vi, 1858, 268.—WukeEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1850, No. 162.—Covres & Prent., 8. I. 
Rep. 1861, 413 (Washington, D. C., resident, abundant).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 
1€3.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 85 (Massachusetts, accidental in summer, 
on Nuttall’s authority).—CovuEs, ibid. v, 1868, 244 (the same)—Druss., Ibis, 
1865, 491 (Texas).—Lawre., Arn. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 286 (New York Island).— 
Tunrnn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 24 (frequent, and wintering). —ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
172, 173 (Kansas).—Covrs, Key, 1872, 151, fig. 96—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.— 
B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 100, pl. 30, f. 6, 7. 

Loxia cardinalis, Lrxy., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 300.—Gn , Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 847.—LaTu., Ind. 
Orn. i, 1790, 375.—Wits., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 33, pl. 6, f. 1, 2. 

Fringilla (Coccothraustes) cardinalis, Be., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 79. 

Coccothraustes cardinalis, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 187 3 

Fringilla cardinalis, Br., Syn. 1828, 113.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 519.—Aub., Orn. Biog.¥ ‘ 
ii, 1434, 336, pl. 159.” 

Pitylus cardinalis, Aup., Syn. 1839, 131; B. Am. iii, 1841, 198, pl. 203—Grir., B. L. I. 
1844, 132.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 433 (Missouri). 


b. coccineus. 


Cardinalis virginianus, Scx., P. Z. S. 1856, 302 (Cordova); 1859, 365 (Xalapa); Ibis, 1859, 
104; Cat. Am. B. 100 (in part).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 1860, 201 (Yucatan).— 
Sunicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. 1869, 552 (Vera Cruz). 

Cardinalis virginianus var. coccineus, RipGw., Am. Journ. Sci—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, ' 
1874, 99. 


G. igneus. 


Cardinalis igneus, BD., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 305 (St. Lucas).—CovuEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
Jan. 1868 (South Arizona).—ELuiot, B. N. A. pl. 16.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 232. 

Cardinalis virginianus var. igneus, COUES, Key, 1872, 1751.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 
103, pl. 30, f. 10. | 

iain Nd Lawre., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1872 (Tres Marias),—Fxryscn, Abh. Nat. 
1870, 339. 


d. carneus. 


Cardinalis carncus, Less., R. Z. 1843, 209 (Acapulco and Realejo).—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 
1250, 501. 
Cardinalis virginianus var. carngus, Ripaw., Am. Journ.—B. B. & R., ii, 1874, 99. 


Hab.—The typical form from the Eastern United States, west to Kansas, Nebraska, 
Indian Territory, Texas (and New Mexico?). North to the Middle States commonly, 
to New York rarely, to Connecticut casually, to Massachusetts accidentally, and in the 
West to Missouri. Not south of the Rio Grande. Stationary or scarcely migratory. 
Var. coccineus is the resident form beyond the United States, through Eastern Mexico 
to Central America. More richly-colored, and without the grayish edgings of the 
dorsal plumage. Var. igneuws, in which the black frontiet is narrowed or wanting at 
the base of the culmen, is from Arizona and Lower California, and southward. Var. 
carneus, with stiffened coronal feathers, asin the very different C. pheniccus, is from 
Western Mexico. The last-mentioned variety I have not seen; the others run extremely 
close to typical virginianus. : 

Mr. Allen has prepared some interesting tables showing the range of variation in 
this species and others. He finds the southern resident birds, as might be expected, 
smaller than those of the Middle States. The former measure as follows: Males— 
length, 7.75 to 9.10; extent, 11.00 to 11.78; wing, 3.50 to 3.85; tail, 3.40 to 4.20; tarsus, 
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0.62 to 0.80. Females—7.50to 8.75; 10.70 to 11.75; 3.25 to 2.85; 3.40 to 4.10; 0.62 to 0.75. 
Average, male—8.46; 11.43; 2.63; 3.87, Average, female—8.27; 11,27; 3.53: 3.75, 
Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4854, Iowa Point. 
Not obtained Captain Raynolds’ or the later Expeditions. 


The Cardinal lays rather a peculiar egg, some specimens reminding 
one of a Night-Hawk’s, in coloration at least, and others being more like 
those of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak in the pattern of markings. The 
ground is white, in all of about fifty cases noticed. The spotting is of 
every shade of brown, from pale-reddish to heavy chocolate, but it is 
usually rather dark, and there is a great show of the various purplish- 
brown or stone-gray shell markings. Tbe markings vary from fine 
uniform dotting or marbling to heavy spotting, but I see none with very 
large masses of color. Size a little over an inch by rather less than 
three-fourths of an inch, but very variable. The egg of Pyrrhuloxia 
sinuata is altogether similar. 


x x PIPILO ERYTHROPHTHALMUS, (Linn.) Vieill. 
Ground Robin; Marsh Robins Towhee Bunting; Chewink. 


a. erythrophthalmus. 


Fringilla erythrophthalmus, Lrxy., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 318.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 112.—Norr., 
Man. i, 1832, 515.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 150; v, 1839, 511; pl. 29. 

Emberiza erythrophthalma, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 17¢8, 874.—WI158., vi, 1812, 90, pl. 53. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. i, 1824, 109, pl. 80.—Br., List, 1838, 35.—AUD., 
Syn. 1839, 124.—Aup., B. Am. iii, 1841, 167, pl. 195.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 124.— 
Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 487.—Woopt., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 81 (New Mexico (?), 
Texas, and Indian Territory ).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 512.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 168.— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 173.—Covgs, Key, 1872, 151.—Snow, B. Kans. 
1873, 8—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 106, 109, pl. 31, f. 2,3; and of authors 
generally. 

Pipilo ater, V1EILL., Nouy. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 1819, 292. 


b. alleni. 


(Smaller, white-eyed, with less white on wings and tail. Florida.) 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus var. alleni, CoUES, Am. Nat. v, 1871, 366; Key, 1872, 152.—B. B. 
& R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 112, with figs. 
Pipilo leucopis, Mayn., B. of Fla. (in press). 


Hab.—Eastern Province of North America to Minnesota (Zrippe), Canada (McII- 
wraith), and Labrador (Audubon). In northern portions of its range perfectly migratory, 
and only scen in summer. Resident in the Southern States, and even as high as Penn- 
sylvania, in sheltered situations (Turnbull). Breeds in most places throughout its 
range. Reaches westward through part of Kansas, and on the Missouri River to about 
43°. Fort Randall (Hayden). Meets var. arctiens in Northern Dakota. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.— 4832, Iowa Point; 4835, St. Joseph’s ; 4834, Wood’s 
Bluff; 4328-29, 4833, 4836, Bald Island, Missouri River. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

According to the authority last quoted on this subject, extensive series of Eastern 
Pipilo present the tollowing measurements of the males, the females being a little 
smaller in each case: 

Northern specimens.—Length, 7.50 to 8.80; extent, 10.00 to.10.25; wing, 3.17 to 3.90; 
tail, 3.30 to 3.93; tarsus, 0.98 to 1.13. Average: Length, 8.19; extent, 11.32; wing, 
3.43; tail, 3.66; tarsus, 1.06. 

Floridan specimens (var. alleni).—Length, 7.20 to 8.50; extent, 9.50 to 11.30; wing, 
2.80 to 3.50; tail, 3.25 to 3.90; tarsus, 0.80 to 1.00. Average: Length, 7.88; extent, 
9.88; wing, 3.13; tail, 3.56; tarsus, 0.94. 

The little difference in total length of Northern and Southern, compared with that 
in the wing and in alar extent, is owing to the greater relative length of the tail of 
the Floridan form. ; 

Audubon states that in the young the eye is sometimes yellowish-white, and that 
occasionally the two eyes of the same individual are not ofthe same color. <A late anony- 
mous writer says that the eyes turn white in winter. The Floridan form appears to 
be resident in that State, and to always have white or whitish eyes. Its song “ is quite 
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different from that of the northern bird, being ordinarily only about half as long, and /34- 
uttered with much less spirit. There is probably a large proportion of northern birds 13 j 
among the Pipilones of Florida in winter; while probably in summer the majority are Bi 
of the southern type above described, as are doubtless those of Middle and Southern * qj 
Florida at all seasons” (Bull. M. C. Z. ii, I-71, 242). The amount of white on the tail 384 
is iess—that on the outer feather of var. alleni about equaling that on the next quill of 
ordinary erythrophithalmus. fe A 
Specimens from the Red River region show an interesting approach to var. arclicus. |, 
in the presence of smal!, concealed white spots. It may be necessary, after all, to bring 13% jo 
the species into the same series with maculatus, and consider all the forms as varieties as 
of one species. 
In the Middle Atlantic districts, as Maryland for instance, the Towhee 
is chiefly a migrant, appearing in great numbers the third or fourth 
week in April, and so continuing until the middle of May; while in the 
fall it is still more numerous during the month of October. Still, I 
used to find one or more families settled to breed each summer, and 
generally saw the streaked birds of the year in July. I never ascer- 
tained that any wintered about Washington, but should guess this to be 
the case, since the Rev. Dr. Turnbull states that some pass that season 
in the most sheltered situations in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. With 
the coming of other seed-eaters from the north, early in October, the 
Towhee suddenly appears. As we walk along the weedy old “snake” 
fences and thick hedges, or by the briery tracts marking the course of 
a tiny water-thread through a field, scores of the humble gray Sparrows 
flit before us; while ever and again the jaunty Towhee, smartly dressed 
in black, white, and chestnut, comes into view, flying low, with a saucy 
flirt of the tail, and dashes again into the covert as quickly as it 
emerged, crying ‘‘tor-hée” with startling discinctness. In the spring it 
is less conspicuous, and more likely to be found in low, tangled woods, 
amid laurel brakes and the like; on the ground, rustling and busily 
scratching the matting of last year’s leaves that covers the earth, doubt- 
less in search of insects. Its uotes are then louder, and oftener heard. 
Some say that the males precede the females in migrating; this may 
average true, but I have constantly found the sexes together at both 
seasons. This is only a partially gregarious bird, large gatherings being 
seldom witnessed. In tact it seems to prefer the society of the smaller 
and plainer Sparrows, among which it shines without difficulty, doubt- 
less patronizing them in the genteel way, customary with big folks, 
that is so exasperatingly oppressive to the recipients. 
The Towhee Bunting nests always on the ground, usually at the foot 
of a bush by an old log, or in weedy rubbish, which, with the deep set 
of the nest in the ground, very effectually conceals it. The only one I 
have happened to find so far, was sunk to the level of the surface, rest- 
ing upon a straggling bed of leaves, like those strewn all around, built 
of weed-stalks aud small sticks, loosely interlaced, and finished care- 
lessly with a slight lining of fine, dried grass. It coutained five eggs— 
. three Cow-bird’s and two of its own, which must have been sufficiently 
discouraging. After this infliction, when I came to take the nest away 
altogether, the poor birds seemed perfectly stupefied with despair. The 
female flew to a bush near by, with a plaintive chirp that soon brought 
her mate, and there the two sat motionless, side by side, too sick at 
heart, it seemed, to even remonstrate. 
This was a case contrary to the general rules, that the Cow-bird lays 
but one egg in a nest, and selects the nest of a bird whose eggs are 
smaller than her own. The Towhee’s egg measures about 0.95 by 0.70; 
the Cow-bird’s about 0.75 by 0.60. There is a remarkable similarity in 
coloration between the two—so much do they resemble each other, that 
in the instance noted above I wondered at first how the Towhee had 
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come to lay three “runt” eggs. The ground is white, but uniformly 
and so completely and thickly freckled in fine pattern with dull, pale 
reddish-brown, aS show as much of this color as of the white. The 
Cow-bird’s egg. is minutely freckled in the same way, but the colors are 
darker and more sharply marked. 

Two broods of Towhees are usually reared each season, and sometimes 
three. The young are very different from the adult, being streaky all 
over; yet at a very early age the black of the male, and the rich brown 
ot the opposite sex, respectively appear. 


PIPILO MACULATUS var. ARTICUS, (Sw.) Coues. 
Arctic Spotted Towhee. 


a. maculatus. 


Pipilo maculatus, Sw., Philos. Journ. 1827 (Mexico).—“ Jarp. & Sers., Tl. pl. 31, 34.”— 
Bp., Cousp. i, 1850, 487.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1862, 304 (Oaxaca); 1859, 380.—Couns, 
Key, 1872, 152.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 105. 


b. oregonus. 


Pipilo oregonus, BELL., Ann. Lye. N. Y. v, 1852, 6 (Oregon).—Bp., C. R. xxxvii, 1853, 
932; Consp. i, 1850, 487.—Bp., B. N. A. 1203, 513.—Coor. & Suck.. N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1860, 200.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 120 (British Columbia).— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 241. 

Pipilo maculatus var. oregonus, COUES, Key, 1872, 152.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 116, 


gs. 
Fringilla arctica, AuD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 49, pl. 394, nec Sw. 
Pipilo arctica, Auv., Syn. 1839, 123; B. Am. iii, 1541, 164, pl. 194. 


c. arcticus. 


Pyrgita (Pipilo) arctica, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 260, pls. 51, ¢, 52, 2. 

Pipilo arcticus, Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 589; 2d ed. i, 1840, 610.—Bpe., List, 1838, 35; Consp. 
i, 1850, 487.—Brx, Aun. Lye. N. Y. v, 1852, 7—WooDhH., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 81.— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 514 (also, var. subareticus, Ip., ibid. 515, in text).—Hayby., 
Rep. 1862, 168.-—-Druss., Ibis, 1865, 492 (Texas).—HOoLp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1272, 
202 (Wyoming).—STEvV., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus var. arcticus, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ili, 1872, 178, 

Pipilo maculatus var: arcticus, COUES, Key, 1872, 152.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 119, 
pl. 31, f. 5, 6. 


d. megalonyx. 


Pipilo megalonyx, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 515, pl. 73.—HreErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 
: 51.—CouEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 89.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 242. 
Pipilo maculatus var. megalonyz, Cours, Key, 1872, 152.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, IS74, 113. 


Hab.—Middle Provinee. North tothe Saskatchewan. South along the Rocky Mount- 
ains, where it runs into megalonyx, of New Mexico, Arizona, and California; west to 
Oregon and Washington, there inoscolating with oregonus. East to about 43° north 
latitude on the Missouri, where it meets erythrophthalmus. The typical form Mexican. 


List of specimens. 


| 19277 [178 Powder River.. 


3 | Sept. 24, 1860 | G. H. Trovk..| 8.00 | 11.25 | 3.50. | 


' 


Lieutenant Iarren’s Expedition.—4839-40-45, Bon Homme Island; 4841, The Tower; 
4842-43-44—47, Bijoux Hills; 5387, Fort Pierre ; 5389, Yellowstone River ; 5388-90, Fort 
Lookout. 

Later Expeditions.—60382-5, Wyoming. 


The connection of the several.spotted Pipilos of the west and of Mexico, I believe 
first noted by Dr. Sclater, has been amply confirmed by subsequent investigation. They 
unquestionably iutergrade completely, forming geographical races of one species. ‘The 
question is, whether to this series P. erythrophthalmus should not also be added. In 
the Key, I kept it apart and presented tbe considerations favoring this view, viz., the 
entire absence of spotting ou the scapulars and back, the stronger sexual distinctions, 
and the different note—the cry of the western species resembling that of the Cat-bird. 
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Ié would not, however, be at all surprising if complete intergradation between erythroph- 
thalmus and arcticus were proven by specimens from the Lower Missouri, gaining first 
a spot or two, and then gradually assuming the fully speckled state. In that event, I 
should not hesitate to combine the whole in one series, beginning with the black un- 
spotted erythrophthalmus, with clear brown female, and ending with the olive-shaded, 
spotted maculatus and its nearly similar female. : . 

Dr. Hayden has shown exactly where the two forms meet along the Missouri, at about 
43°. In Northern Dakota var. arcticus occurs east to about 102° longitude, and my 
Red River specimens of erythrophthalmus show an approach toward it. 


Excepting the curiously different call-note, the western forms are all 
precisely like the eastern in habits and manners. The large-clawed 
form is very abundant in New Mexico, Arizona, and California. The 
sexes of this race are not obviously distinguishable by any outward 
mark—in fact, on cutting open a supposed male on one occasion, I found 
an egg inside. Mr. Trippe sends me the following items: 


“The Arctic Towhee appears in the vicinity of Idaho Springs about 
the middle of May, and in the course of a week or two becomes rather 
common, though never very abundant. It becomes rare above 8,500 
feet, and above 9,000 disappears altogether, being most numerous from 
7,500 feet down to the plains. In habits and appearance, it is quite 
similar to the Eastern Towhee, but is muchshyer and is easily fright- 
ened, when it hides in the bushes until all appearance of danger has 
passed by. Sometimes, though rarely, I have heard it utter the 
“chewink” of P. erythrophthalmus, or a note almost exactly like it, though 
a little lower and more wiry; but its usual call is quite different. It 
does not sing near as frequently as the latter bird, but when it does, 
acts in the same manner, mounting to the lower limb of a tree and 
chanting its simple ditty at short intervals for half an hour or more. 
This song is almost the same as the Eastern Towhees ; and it has, also, 
the same fine drawn, wiry note. It disappears in September.” 

Nots.—The Pipilo fuscus, Sw. (mesolceucus, Bp. ; ef. Cours, Key, 152), has been taken 
neat Cation City, Colorado, by Mr. C. E. Aiken, and may extend to the head-waters of 
the Platte. A pair were killed in winter. 


PIPILO CHLORURUS, (Towns.) Ba. 


Green-tailed Finch; Blanding’s Finch. 


Fringilla chlorura, Towns.—AvD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 336. 

Zonotrichia chlorura, GAMB., Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1847, 51, pl. 9. 

Embernagra chlorura, Br., Consp., i, 1850, 483.—HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, part vi, 
46.—ScL., Cat. 1862, 117. 

Pipilo chlorwrus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 519.—HrEErm., 1. c. part v, 15.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 
169.—CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 80.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 248.—StTrEVv., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—MeErr., ibid. 1872, 684.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
iii, 1872, 178.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 153.—B. B. & R., N. A.B. ii, 1874, 131, pl. 31, f. 4. 

Fringilla blandingiana, GAMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. i, 1843, 260. 

Zonotrichia blandingiana, Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 85. 

Embernagra blandingiana, Cass., Il. 1853, 70, pl. 12. 

Pipilo rujipileus, LavrEs., R. Z. xi, 1848, 176.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 487. 

Kieneria rufipileus, Be., Comp. Rend. xl, 1855, 356. 

Hab.— Southern Rocky Mountain region. North to Laramie. Across from Texas to 
Southern California. Winters on the southern United States border (Colorado Valley 
and San Diego, Cooper). 

List of specimens. 


| 19278 | 16 | Wind River a g | May 28, 1860 | F. V. Hayden.| 7.25 | 9.75 | 3.00 | 


Licutenant Warren’s Expedition.—9270-77-78, Laramie Peak. 

Later Expeditions.—60660-62, Little Sandy Creek, Uintah Mountains, and Green 
River, Wyoming ; 62202-94, Conant Creek, and Téton Basin, Idaho. 

In continuing to refer this species to the genus Pipilo, U follow custom ; but Iam 
unable to appreciate any obvious differences from Zonotrichia. 
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Within the general range just mentioned the movements of this spe- 
cies remain to be precisely ascertained. The bird probably breeds in 
mountains throughout its range, and lower down in higher latitudes. 
It has been ascertained to breed in Colorado. Dr. Hayden’s specimens 
may represent its limit in one direction. In the higher portions of Ari- 
zona, I ascertained its presence in numbers, but only during the migra- 
tions, in April and May, and in September. It appeared to be a shy, 
retiring bird, courting the seclusion of tangled undergrowth, where it 
might easily be overlooked, unless diligently sought for. I generally 
observed it in small, straggling companies, associated with other frin- 
gilline birds. Dr. Cooper states that it winters in the Colorado Valley, 
as well as in Lower California. 

In a late communication to me, Mr. Allen observes: ‘“ This is one of 
the most interesting birds met with in the wooded portions of the great 
central plateau of the continent. In the mountains of Colorado it 
ranges from the foot-hills up to the limit of trees, and throughout the 
mountain valleys is one of the more common species. It affects the 
moister thickets near the streams, and possesses a peculiar and very 
pleasing song. In habits or notes it has but little resemblance to the 
group of Towhees with which it is commonly associated by systematic 
writers, presenting in these respects far more resemblance to the group 
of Sparrows so familiarly represented in the Atlantic States by the com- 
mon White-throat, from which it only differs structurally in its relatively 
longer tail.” Mr. Trippe’s notes upon the same subject will be read with 
interest: “‘The Green-tailed Finck is abundant throughout Clear Creek 
County, from its lower valleys up to within 700 or 800 feet of timber- 
line, breeding throughout; but is most numerous, during the nesting 
season, from 7,500 to 9,000 feet. It arrives at Idaho early in May, and 
soon becomes abundant, remaining till the close of September or early 
part of October. It is a sprightly, active little bird, with something 
wren-like in its movements and appearance. It is equally at home 
among the loose stones and rocks of a hill-side (where it hops about with 
all the agility of the Rock Wren), and the densest thickets of brambles 
and willows in the valleys, amidst which it loves to hide. It is rather 
shy, and prefers to keep at a good distance from any suspicious object ; 
and if a cat or dog approaches its nest, makes a great scolding, like the 
Gat-bird, and calls all the neighbors to its assistance; but if a person 
walks by, it steals away very quietly and remains silent till the danger 
is passed. It has a variety of notes which it is fond of uttering; cone 
sounds like the mew of a kitten, but thinner and more wiry; its song is 
very fine, quite different from the Towhee’s, and vastly superior to it. 
It builds its nest in dense clumps of brambles, and raises two broods 
each season, the first being hatched about the middle of June.” 

The eggs of this species have recently been brought in by Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw, one of the naturalists of Lieutenant Wheeler’s Survey. 
They are rather peculiar, being of a pale greenish or grayish-white, 
freckled all over with rich reddish-brown, the speckling being aggre- 
gated in a wreath or area about the larger end of the egg. Some specti- 
mens are much more minutely and obsoletely dotted than others, but 
in all the cases I have seen the markings are quite regular. Mr. G. H. 
Trook also took the eggs on Snake and Henry River. The nest is 
placed indifferently on the ground or in alowbush. The egg measures 
0.90 by 0.68. The egg is of the same general character as that of P. 
erythrophthalmus and its allies; but entirely different from the whole 
P. fuscus group, in which the style is curiously as in Ageleus—a pale 
greenish ground, sharply spotted, scratched and streaked with blackish. 
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Family IOTERIDAL: American Starlings. © - - 
DOLICHONYX ORYZIVORUS, (Linn.) Sw. 
Bobolink; Reed-bird; Rice-bird 


Emberiza oryzivora, LINn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 311.—(Hortulanus carolinensis, Briss., Orn. 
iii, 282, pl. 15, f. 3; Emberiza caroliniensis, KLEIN, 92).—GM., 1, 1788, 880.— 
Lati., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 4038.—Wirs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 48, pl. 12, f. 1, 2. 

Passerina oryzivora, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. Hist. Nat. 1317, 3. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, Sw., Zool. Journ. iii, 1827, 351.—Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
278.—Br., List, 1838, 29; Consp. i, 1250, 437.—Avp., Syn. 1839, 138.—Aup., B. 
Am. iv, 1842, 10, pl. 211.—GouLp, Voy. Beagle, 1841, 106 (Galapagoes).—Gir., 
B. L. I. 1244, 137.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 229.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 81 
(Texas and Indian Territory, migratory).—Cab., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 11 (Cuba).— 
Bp., B. N. A. 185%, 522.—Maxm., J. f. O. 1258, 266.—Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 
1859 (Bahainas).—Scu., P. Z. 8. 1658, 72; Cat. 1862, 134 (Bolivia; St. Martha). 
Marcu, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 299 (Jamaica).—Scu. & Sarv., P. Z. 8. 1:70, 731 
(Venezuela).—Hayp., Rep. 1°62, 169 (very common to Fort Pierre).—Coop., 
Am. Nat. ili, 1869, 72.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 117 (Minnesota, not 
common).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873 (breeding; rare).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 178 (Ogden, Utah).—Merr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 636 (Utah).— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 154, fig. 97.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 16 (Rio Negro, 
Rio Napo, La Plata).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1864, 99 (Sombrero).—Pz£Lz., 
Orn. Braz. iii, 199 (Brazil).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 149, pl. 32, f. 4, 5. 

Teterus agripennis, Be., Obs. Wils. 1824, No. 87 ; Syn. 1828, 53.—Nu7T., Man. i, 1832, 185.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1851, 225; v, 1839, 436; pl. 54. 

Dolichonyx agripennis, Ricu., Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1837. 

Psarocolins caudacutus, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827, 32 (Bd. and Cass.). 

Dolichonyz oryzivorus var. albinucha, RipGw., Mss.—Coves, Check-list, App. / f 6. 


Hab.—Eastern North America. North to the Saskatchewan (latitude 40°, Rich.). / 7/-- 
West to the Rocky Mountains and somewhat beyond. Utah (Allen); Nevada (Ridg- ik. “4 
way); Wyoming (Hayden); Montana (Cooper). South to Bolivia, La Plata, &c. Gala- 4 
pagees. Breeds from the Middle States and Kansas northward. Does not winter3 i 
anywhere in the United States. West Indies, Central and South America (numerous / 
quotations). 3? 6 
Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5360, Fort Pierre; 8951-52, Loup Fork of Platte. x ; 
Later Expeditions. —61728-30, Ogden, Utah (“abundant”). “ 
The entire change of plumage which the male of this species under- 
goes twice a year is none the less interesting because it is so well known 
a fact in its economy. When the bird reaches the Middle districts, 
which is usually not until May, the males, as a rule, are already in 
nearly perfect breeding attire, but in the vast majority of instances still 
show touches of yellowish on the belly and legs. At this period they 
are very conspicuous, associated in flocks, sometimes great in extent, 
moving restlessly about the meadows and orchards, overflowing with 
glad music. Their number seems out of all proportion to that of the 
females, but this is probably due to the silent and more retiring ways 
of the latter sex. They really pass through, in the vernai migration, 
quite rapidly, though they do not appear to be at all in a hurry, as we 
see them by day. They throw themselves in a field, scatter on the 
ground, feeding, and at the slightest alarm, or in mere wantonness, 
suddenly fly en masse to the nearest tree, fence, or bush, and begin to 
sing, producing an indescribable medley, hushed in an instant only to 
be resumed. Sometimes they sing as merrily, though with less con- 
eerted action, while they are rambling in the grass. Their day-time 
leisure for song and food is easily explained: for they migrate, at this 
season, almost entirely by night. Every night in early May, as we walk 
the streets, we can hear the mellow metallic clinking coming down 
through the darkness, from birds passing high over head, and sounding 
clearer in the stillness. By the middle of May they have all passed ; 
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a few, it is stated, linger to breed south of New England, but the main 
body passes on, spreading over that portion of the Union and the neigh- 
boring British Provinces, occupying ii pairs almost every meadow. The 
change of plumage with the finishing of the duties of reproduction is 
rapid and complete before the return ovement is made, although this 
takes place in August. As far north at least as Maryland, I never saw 
or heard of a decidedly black individual, among the millions that re- 
pass that State late in the summer and during September. The males 
are, indeed, distinguishable by their superior size and a sort of diffase- 
ness of tawny coloration, not quite like the cleaner and lighter pattern 
of the females, aside from the black traces that frequently persist; but 
the difference is not great. They are now songless—who ever heard 
Bobolink music in the fall?—they have a comfortable, self-satisfied 
chink, befitting such fat and abandoned gourmands as they are, throng- 
ing in countless hordes the wild-rice tracts and the grain fieids, loafing 
and inviting their souls. So they go, until the first cold snap, that sends 
them into winter quarters at once—chiefly in the West Indies, but also 
much further south. They have successively filled the réle of Bobolink, 
Reed-bird, Rice-bird, and Butter-bird ; and as soon as the season relaxes 
once more, in March, they will re-enter the United States, and do it all 
over again. 

The Atlantic Coast is the favorite highway of this species, bat it 
travels also by other routes in the interior. It goes up the Mississippi 
Valley; there some stop to breed, as low at least as the mouth of the 
Missouri, but numbers keep on, pushing past the United States, and 
resting at last in the region of the Saskatchewan. The very consider- 
able westward extension of the species has been only lately determined. 
Thus Mr. Allen and Mr. Merriam both found it “common” in September 
at Ogden, in Utah, where it is said to breed. Dr. Hayden remarks that 
it is “very common at Fort Pierre,” and “one of the most abundant 
birds on the western prairies.” Dr. Cooper has an interesting note 
from an extreme locality: ‘‘ At several points in the valley of the Bit- 
terroot River, I heard and saw at a distance what I took for the Bobo- 
link, the flight and flying-call exactly resembling that bird’s. At Coeur 
d’Alefie Mission I again met with it, but could not get near enough to 
shoot it or determine the species, though they frequented a wheat-field 
for several mornings. I know no bird likely to be mistaken for it, and, 
having been found at Fort Bridger, a few probably go north to 47° 30’, 
as they go to latitude 54° east of the mountains.” The westward ex- 
tension of several eastern birds in this latitude is apparently an indica- 
tion of the oblique westward trend of the Eastern Province, which 
reaches the Pacific in Alaska. It breeds very abundantly, in June, on 
the prairies bordering the Red River of the North, to 49° at least. ; 

The Bobolink makes a rude and flimsy nest of dried grass on the 
ground, and lays four or five eggs, 0.85 long by about 0.63 broad, dull 
bluish-white, sometimes brownish-white, spotted and blotched with dark 
chocolate or blackish-brewn surface-marks, and others of paler hue in 
the shell. The general effect is much as in Passerculus, or Pooécetes, 
but the variability is very great. The nest is cunningly hidden, and 
often further screened from threatened observation by ingenious devices 
of the parents. 

It appears to me most probable that this species and the Cow-bird 
will require removal from the family Jcteridw, where they have long 
rested, to @ position nearer that assigned by the original and several 
early describers. 
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MOLOTHRUS PECORIS, (Gm.) Sw. - 
Cow-bird: Cowpen-bird; Cow-Blackbird. 


a. pecoris. 


Fringilla pecoris, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 910 (¢).—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 443.— 
Licur., Verz. 1823, Nos. 230, 231.—SaBink, Frankl. Journ. 676. (2. uirginiana of 
Brisson ; Cowpen Finch of Pennant, Arct. Zool. ii, 371, No. 241.) 

Enmbcriza pecoris, Wixs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 145, pl. 18, figs. 1, 2, 3. 

Passerina pecoris, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxv, 1819, 22. 

Icterus pecoris, Be., Obs. Wils. Ines. No. 88; Syn. 1828, 53.—Nvrt., Man. i, 1902, 178.— 
AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 493; v, 1839, 233, 400; pls. 99, 424. 

“ Psarocolinus pecoris, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827, No. 30” (fide Cabanis). 

Molothrus pecoris, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 277.—Br., List. 1838, 29; Consp. i, 1850, 
436.— Aup., Syn. 1839, 189: B. Am. iv, 1842, 16, pl. 212.—Ginr., B. L. I. 1844, 
139.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 524.—Trippr, Am. Nat. ini, 1869, 291 (biography ).— 
STEy., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—Coves, Key, 1872, 155.—B. Bb. & R., N. 
A.B ii, 1874, 154, pl. 32. f. 6,7; and of writers generally. 

Molobrus pecoris, SUNDEVALL, Meth. Nat. Av. Disp. Tentamen, 1872, 22 (after Can., 
Mus. Hein. 192). 

Molothrus ater, GRAY, Hand list, it, 1870, 36, No. 6507 (after Bopp., Pl. Enl. 606, fig. 1). 

“Oriolus fuscus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1/53, 703" (thus identified by Cabanis and Gray; 
qnened by Baird; probably belongs here). 

‘“Oriolus minor, Gx., Syst. Nat. i, 1783 394” (apud Cabanis and Cassin); also of Latham. 

“ Teterus emberizoides, DACDIN” (fide Gray and Cabanis). 

Fringilla ambigua, Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 494 (unquestionably !). 


b. obseurus. 


Strnus obscurus, Gat., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 804 (S. nova-hispania, Briss., ii, 448). 

Sturnus junceti, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 326 (= S. obscurus, GM.) 

Molothrus obscurus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 18 (Lower California and Mexico).— 
Coor., B. Cal. i. 1870, 260.—Gray, Hand-list, di, 1870, 36, No. 6508. 

Molothrus pecoris, var. obscurus, CovES, Key, 1872, 155 (Arizona and southward).—B. B. 
& R., N. A. B. ii, 1374, 154 (in text), pl. 32, f. 8. 

olothrus pecoris, (?) Scu., P. Z. S. 1857, 213; 1259, 365; 1860, 252.—Covrs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 90. 31- 


Hab.—The typical form throughout temperate North America (excepting Pacitic 4 ¢% 
coast ?). North to 68°. Breeds abundantly from about 35° northward, and winters in ¢ ~ 
great numbers in the Southern States. Var. obscurus in Arizona, Lower California, and * 


southward. t 1 
Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4355, Fort Pierre; 4365, 5368, mouth of the Yellow- 

stone; 5327, Medicine Hill; 9334, 9336-7, Loup Fork. ]u k . 
Later Expeditions —60450, La Bonté Creek, Wyoming. 


The bird I have designated as var. obscurus, or the Dwarf Cow-bi:4, as above, and 
also in the Key, is strikingly smaller thau the typical form. Indeed, Mr. Cassin was 
led to make it a distinct species, which, however, it is not. It is precisely like the 
ordinary bird in color, but is much smaller, the male only about equaling the female 
of true pecoris. The female of var. obscurus is under 7 inches long, with the wing about 
34, and the tail 24; the female of pecoris is 7 to 74 inches long, the wing nearly 4, the 
tail nearly 3; while an average male pecoris measures full 8 inches, the wing over 4, 
and the tail over 3. 

Earlier authors described the Cow-bird under a variety of names, and not always 
accurately, causing uncertainty if not confusion. But we may be reasonably sure that 
pecoris, the name usually adopted, is not the one having priority. Turning back a few 
pages of Gmelin, from p. 910 (pecoris), we find on p. 804.2 certain Sturnus obscurus, evi- 
dently a Cow-bird, and usually held identical with pecoris, but which, from the refer- 
ence to 8. nove-hispanic of Brisson, is the dwarf Mexican form. So far as this goes, 
the above quotations ought in strictness to be reversed, giving us Molothrus obscurus 
and M. obscurus var. pecoris. But back still further in Gmelin, we find Oriolus minor 
(p. 394) and O. fuscus (p. 393), both probably Cow-birds. It appears, however, that we 
need not employ any of Gmelin’s names; for, according to Mr. G. R. Gray, the ater of 
Boddeert is this species, and antedates them all. It would appear, therefore, that the 
proper name of the species is Molothrus ater (BoDD.), GRAY, and of its variety, MZ. ater 
var. obscurus (GM.), Coves. Even the geveric name has given trouble, for both Ca- 
banis and SREeeyall understand, upon philological grounds, that Swainson should 
have written Molobrus instead of Molothrus. & 
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There is no doubt whatever that the Fringilla ambigua of Nuttall. which Audubon 
once* }astily surmised to be a young White-crowned Sparrow, is vothing but a very 
young Cow-biid, as questioningly suggested by Baird. A newly-fcathere a bird ip my 
cabinet, shotin the middle of July, “at Washington, answers perfectly to Nuttall’s 
description. 

Parasitism, in the zoological sense of the term a frequent condition 
of lower forms of life, is sufficiently rare among higher animals to excite 
special interest; and the exceptional absence of the strong parental 
iustincts of birds is particularly noteworthy. Considering that con- 
scious volition—that choice, in a word—determines the whole process 
of perpetuation of the species in the Cow-bird, denying all but the 
purely sexual of conjugal relations, abrogating parental relatious, and 
rendering family relations impossible, we must concede a case of para- 
sitism having almost an ethical significance, to such an extreme is it 
pushed. Certain low organisms, lke the Hntozoa, for example, only 
exist under conditions fulfilled within the bodies of higher animals, 
presenting a case not so widely different from that exhibited in the rela- 
tion between a plant-germ and the soil in which it grows; but they 
work detriment to their host, and even its death, by the irritation of 
their presence in myriads, or their actual consumption of substance, and 

, in this respect are more exactly comparable to the true epiphytes, like 
the mistletoe, drawing sap directly from the other plants upon which 
they fix. Another kind of parasitism is illustrated by numerous insects, 
sometimes designated as Lpizoa, which are independent organisms, self- 
supporting, yet habitually seeking to live upon other animals. Sach 
answer more nearly to the peculiar signification of a parasite, in its ety- 
mological sense of an “ uninvited guest,” than the Lntozoa do, and lead 
up to cases of parasitism in its literal signification. Among mammals 
we have pure parasitism in the asserted relatious of the jack: al and lion, 
the former being literally ‘beside the table” of the latter. The Jaegers 
are similarly and more forcibly parasitic, feeding at the expense aud to 
the annoyance of Gulls; so are some Gulls, in their turn, parasites of 
the Pelicans, picking small fry out of the very beak of these industrious 
fishers. The Bald Eagle is a bold parasite of the Osprey, accomplish- 
ing by violence what is usually done by intrigue. But all such cases 
relate simply to procuring of food; only a few extremely “advanced 
thinkers” among birds and the human species dispense with family ties, 
duties, and delights, throwing the burthensome results of their sexual 
propensities upon society. It is not difficult to trace, in either case, the 
demoralizing effect upon the individuals themselves, or the mischiet' 
wrought at large. But it may be straining au analogy to compare cases, 
bowever similar, in one of which resides a moral quality which we must 
presume to be absent in the other. 

However this may be, it is singular that this particular kind of para- 
sitism should occur in the isolated cases of birds so unlike, as Cuckoos 
and Cow-birds, and only there, so far as we know. The egg of the Cow- 
bird is less than an inch long, by about two-thirds of au inch wide; it 
varies a great deal in size, as is seen on comparing any large series. 
Given the existence of the habit of laying in other birds’ nests, we 
should have anticipated its occurrence throughout some puarticular 
group, rather than its seemingly ‘“‘sporadic” character. But there are 
no accidents in the order of nature; if we could but see far enough, not 


* 8v0 ed. iii, 159, But later (iv, 20) he says that the young ‘Cow-bird from which be 
made his drawing was sent to him by Nuttall, and that it was the same specimen as that: 
described by Nuttall as the ‘Ambiguous Sparrow” —‘‘ nothing else thaii a young Cow- 
pen-bird, scarcely fledged.” 
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only would the connection between the habits of the Cow-bird and 
Cuckoo be plain, but we should discern how such peculiar moditi- 
cations of its instinct were effected. The production of the traits in 
question is a theme fruitful of speculation, if not of solid information. 
Ages ago, it might be surmised, a female Cow-bird, in imminent danger 
of delivery without a nest prepared, was loth to lose her offspring, and 
deposited her burthen in an alien nest, perhaps of her own species, 
rather than on the ground. The convenience of this process may have 
struck her, and induced her to repeat the easy experiment. ‘The found- 
lings duly hatched, throve, and came to maturity, stamped with their 
mother’s individual traits—an impress deep and lasting enough to simi- 
larly affect them in turn. The adventitious birds increased by natural 
nultiplication, till they outnumbered the true-born ones; what was en- 
gendered of necessity was perpetuated by unconscious volition, and 
finally became a fixed habit—the law of reproduction for the species. 
Much current reasoning on similar subjects is no better nor worse than 
this, and it all goes for what it is worth. 

There are several species of the genus Jolothrus in the warmer parts 
of America; their habits, so far as we know, are like those of our repre- 
sentative. The position of the genus is a little uncertain ; it has strong | 
affinity with the Blackbirds (Zeteride), yet it is difficult to see iu what 
respects it differs from certain fringilline birds. But in any event, there 
is nothing whatever in the structure of the birds to give a hint of their 
peculiar habits. Attending the central fact of reproductive parasitism 
are numerous circumstances worthy of attention, since they all tend to 
insure the perpetuation of these species under anomalous conditions, 
and react against the multiplication of the various birds which are 
selected as foster-parents. It is mysterious, indeed; the iutliction is 
certainly an unmitigated evil to the birds who are drawn inte the con- 
nection, and yet we cannot rationally conceive of the existence of such 
thing, except as a means of some greater good. Can it not be possible 
that this special check upon the increase of certain kinds of birds pre- 
serves the delicate balance of some of Nature’s forces ? 

I do not feel at all sure that the small relative size of the Cow-bird’s 
egg should be accounted a circumstance favorable to the bird, as some 
have believed, reasoning that a larger egg could not be adequately in- 
eubated by the small species usually selected as nurses. No @ priori 
reason appears why the egg should not have been of ordinary dimen- 
sions, and a different series of birds been called upon: to incubate it; 
while, as the facts stand, it is clear that the bigness of the egg, in com- 
parison with those among which it is usually deposited, and not its 
smallness relative to the Cow-bird’s bulk, is the favoring element. For 
the larger egg must mechanically obstruct the incubation of the smaller 
ones, and so receive the greater share of warmth from the bird’s body. 
But perhaps both the circumstances may be brought into reasonable 
connection. Were the Cow-bird’s egg of ordinary dimensions relative 
to the bulk of the species, it might be susceptible of successful incuba- 
tion only by other birds large enough to remove or destroy it, as would 
certainly be done when practicable ; it is therefore unusually small, in 
order that it may be committed to the charge of birds able to hatch it, 
yet too weak to eject it; and now its superiority in size to the eggs of 
such birds becomes a favorable circumstance. 

It is stated that the Cow-bird’s egg hatches sooner than that of most 
birds, the period of incubation being not over ten days. But I am not 
aware that the evidence in this case is either sufficient, explicit, or pre- 
cise ; it would be well to have it checked by many additional observa- 
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tions. A difficulty, not usually recognized, meets us here, in the variable 
circumstances of incubation. An egg habitually intrusted to numerous 
different birds, from the size of a Thrush down to that of the tiny 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, is necessarily subjected to a varying temperature 
(within, however, narrow limits), hastening or retarding development 
of the embryo; even the material of so many different nests, consid- 
ered as conductors of leat, may exercise a slight disturbing influence. 
Under these fluctuating circumstances the duration of incubation may 
yet be proven inconstant; and it cannot be supposed to bear u single 
definite relation to that of each of the birds concerned. Of its prior 
maturity, as a rale, however, there seems to be no doubt, and the result- 
ing advantage is obvious. The young Cow-bird immediately demands 
and receives attention, so that incubation of the other eggs may remain 
unfinished ; and if the latter are hatched, the chances of the younger 
and weaker birds against the alien are very problematical. They may 
be trampled to death, or smothered, even it they are not forcibly ejected ; 
and they generally fail to receive sufficient nourishment, of which the 
lion’s share falls to the intruder. 

There is auother and a very singular element of success for the Cow- 
bird. However indignant and despairing the nurses may be supposed 
to feel about it at first, they generally make a virtue of necessity ; an 
when they have once made up their minds to accept the unpleasant sit- 
uation, they do their whole duty by it, even to the neglect of their 
rightful offspring. As not unfrequently occurs in other cases, they be- 
come, so far as we can judge by their actions, really fond of the found- 
ling, and, at any rate, they give assiduous attention to its wants, and 
care for it as tenderly as if it were their own. 

It does not appear that the Cow-bird ever attempts to take forcible 
possession of a nest. She watches her chance while the owners are 
away, slips in by stealth, and leaves the evidence of her unfriendly visit 
te be discovered on their return, in the shape of the ominous egg. The 
parents hold anxious consultation in this emergency, as their serrowful 
cries and disturbed actions plainly indicate. I their nest was empty 
before, they generally desert it, and their courage in giving up a cosy 
home results in one Cow-bird the less. Sometimes even after there is 
an egg of their own in the nest, they have nerve enough to let it go, 
rather than assume the hateful task of incubating the strange one. But 
if the female has already laid an egg or two, the pair generally settle 
into the reluctant conviction that there is no help for it; they quiet 
down after awhile, and things go on as if nothing had hagpened. Not 
always, however, will they desert even an empty nest; some birds have 
discovered a way out of the difficulty—it is the most ingenious device 
imaginable, and the more we think about it the more astonishing it 
seems. They build a two-story nest, leaving the obnoxious egg in the 
basement. I want no better proof that birds possess a faculty indistin- 
guishable, so far as it goes, from human reason; and such a case as this 
bears impressively upon the general question of the difference between 
reason and that faculty we designate by the vague and misleading term 
“instinct.” The evidence has accumulated till it has become conclusive, 
that the difference is one of degree, not of kind—that instinct is a lower 
order of reason—the arrest, in brutes, at a certain stage, of a faculty 
reaching higher development in man. Instinct, in the ill-considered 
current sense of term, could never lead a Summer Yellowbird up to 
building a two-story nest to let a Cow-bird’s eggs addle below. Such 
“instinct” is merely force of habit, inherited or acquired—a sum of ten- 
dencies operating unknowingly and uniformly upon the same recurring 
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circumstances, devoid of conscious design, lacking recognized prevision ; 
totally inadequate to the requirements of the first special emergency. 
What bird, possessed of only such a faculty as this, could build a two- 
story nest to get rid of an objectionable deposit in the original single- 
story fabric? It argues as intelligent a design as was ever indicated in 
the erection of a building by a human being. No question of inherited 
tendency enters here; and if it did, the issue would be only set back a 
step no nearer determination, for there must have been an original 
double nest, the result of an original idea. Nor is this wonderful fore- 
thought very rarely exhibited; considering what proportion the double 
nests discovered bear to the ordinary ones brought to our notice, among 
the millions annually constructed, we can easily believe that the inge- 
nious device is in fact a frequent resort of the birds plagued by the 
Cow-bunting. And how can we sufficiently admire the perseverance 
and energy of a bird which, having once safely shut up the terrible egg 
in her cellar, and then having found another one violating her premises, 
forthwith built a third story? She deserved better of fate than that her 
house should at last be despoiled by a naturalist. This was a Summer 
Yellowbird, to whom the price of passing thus into history must have 
seemed hard. 

The Cow-bird’s foster-parents are numerous; the list of those so deter- 
mined is already large, and when completed will probably comprise 
pretty much all of the species nesting within the Cow-bird’s breeding 
range, from the size of a Thrush down to that of the Gnatcatcher. It 
is unnecessary to recite the long list ; I will mention, however, the Wood 
Thrush, Yellow-breasted Chat, and Towhee Bunting, as showing that 
the foster-birds are not always smaller than the Cow-bird itself. The 
Summer Yellowbird, the Maryland Yellow-throat, and the Red-eyed 
Vireo, are among those most persistently victimized. On the prairies 
of the west, where the Cow.birds are very numerous, and breeding birds 
restricted in number of species if not of individuals, I had almost said 
that in a majority of the nests taken in June will be found a Cow- 
bird’s egg. : 

In the nature of the case it is impossible to say what is the normal 
number of eggs usually deposited each season by a single bird—that is 
if more than one be laid, as is probable. We can only presume, quite 
reasonably, that the laying is of four or five eggs, as usual among the 
allied species. Neither do we know whether the same individual ever 
deposits more than one egg in the same nest—at least I am not aware 
of observations on this score, and they would be necessarily very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to make. Finding several Cow-bird’s eggs in a 
nest, as frequently happens, proves nothing to this effect, for the same 
nest might easily enough be used by different Cow-birds in succession. 
It is rare to find more than two of the alien eggs together; I have found 
three in a Towhee-Bunting’s nest, and even jfize have been discovered 
in the same nest. Singularly enough, these unusual numbers were in 
the nest of the same species. Thus Mr. T. Martin Trippe, in his inter- 
esting article on the Cow-bird (Am. Nat. iii, 291), cites a remarkable 
case: “I never heard of more than two instances where there were more 
than two eggs of the Cow-bird in a single nest. Prof. Baird and Dr. 
Brewer once found three eggs in the nest of a Black-and-white Creeper, 
and I once had the good fortune to discover a nest of the same bird 
containing fire eggs of the parasite, together with three of her own. In 
the latter case incubation had begun, and all of the eggs contained em- 
bryos.” We may consider this pair of Creepers relieved, ou the whole, 
by Mr. Trippe’s visit—the mother-bird rescued from drowning in the in- 
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undation of so many “ well-springs,” and the father saved the necessity 
of hanging himself from the nearest convenient crotch. 

It is interesting to observe the female Cow-bird ready to lay. She 
becomes disquieted ; she betrays unwopted excitement, and ceases her 
busy search for food with her companions. At length she separates 
from the flock, and sallies forth to reconnoitre, anxiously indeed, for her 
case is urgent, and she has no home. How obstrusive is the ‘sad 
analogy! She flies to some thicket, or hedge-row, or other commou 
resort of birds, where, something teaches her—perhaps experience— 
nests will be found. Stealthily and in perfect silence she flits along, 
peering furtively, alternately elated or dejected, into the depths of the 
foliage. She espies a nest, but the owner’s head peeps over the brim, 
and she must pass on. Now, however, comes her chance; there is the 
very nest she wishes, and no one at home. She disappears for a few 
minutes, and it is almost another bird that comes out of the bush. Her 
business done, and trouble over, she chuckles her self-gratulations, 
rustles her plumage to adjust it trimly, and flies back to her associates. 
They know what has happened, but are discreet enough to say nothing— 
charity is often no Jess wise than kind. 

Polygamy is rare among higher birds; in no creatures are the parental 
and coujugal instincts more strongly developed or beautifully displayed. 
But the Cow-bird illustrates this mode of life, and not in the lordly 
manner of the barn-vard cock, so devoted to his harem, so gallant and 
just to all. As in this species tbere is no love of offspring, neither can 
there be conjugal affection; all family ties are dispensed with. The 
association is a mere herding together in quest of food in similar resorts. 
The Cow-birds never mate; their most intimate relations are no sooner 
effected than forgotten; not even the decent restrictions of a seraglio 
are observed; it is a perfect community of free-lovers, who do as the 
original Cynies did. The necessary courtship becomes in consequence 
a curiously mixed affair. During the period corresponding to the mat- 
ing season of orderly birds, the patriarchs of the sorry crew mount up 
the trees and fences, to do what they call their singing. They posture 
and turn about, and ruffle their feathers to look bigger than Nature 
made them; if their skins were not tough they would certainly burst 
with vanity. They puff out their throats and pipe the most singular 
notes, perhaps honestly wishing to please their companions of the other 
sex—at any rate, to their own satisfaction. Meanwhile the females are 
perched near by, but without seeming very enthusiastic—rather taking 
it all as a matter of course, listening at times, it may be, but just as 
likely preening their plumage, with other thoughts and an ulterior pur- 
pose. The performance over, it is a very little while afterward when 
the whole band goes trooping after food in the nearest cattle-yard or 
pasture. 

Cow-birds appear to be particularly abundant in the West; more so, 
perhaps, than they really are, for the numbers that in the East spread 
equally over large areas are here drawn witbin small compass, owing 
to lack of attractions abroad. Every wagon-train passing over the 
prairies in summer is attended by flocks of the birds; every camp and. 
stock-corral, permanent or temporary, is besieged by the busy birds, 
eager to glean subsistence from the wasted forage. Their familiarity 
under these circumstances is surprising. Perpetually wandering about 
the feet of the draught-animals, or perching upon their backs, they be- 
come so accustomed to man’s presence that they will hardly get out of 
the way. I have even known a young bird to suffer itself to be taken 
in hand, and it is no uncommon thing to have the birds fluttering within 
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a few feet of one’s head. The animals appear to rather like the birds, 
and suffer them to perch in a row upon their back-bones, doubtless find- 
ing the scratching of their feet a comfortable sensation, to say nothing 
of the riddance from insect parasites. ; d 

A singular point in the history of this species is its unexplained dis- 
appearance, generally in July, from many or most localities in which it 
breeds. Where it goes, and for what purpose, are unknown; but the 
fact is attested by numerous observers. Sometimes it reappears in 
September in the same places, sometimes not. Thus, in Northern Da- 
kota, I saw none after early in August. 


t 


AGELAUS PHCNICEUS, (Linn.) Vieill. ee 
Red-winged Blackbird. 


a. pheniceus. 


Oriolus phoniceus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 161.—GM., Syst. Nat. 1, 1788, 386.—Latn., 
Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 428. 

Ageleus pheniceus, VIEILL., “Analyse, 1816.”—Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 539.— 
Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 347; List of Brit. B. 1863, 92 (said to be accidental in 
England).—Sw. & Ricit, F. B. A. ii, 1831, 2°0.—Br., List, 1838, 30; Consp. i, 
1850, 430.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 141; B. Am. iv, 1842, 31, 216.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 
141.—Woopn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 80.—Sci., P. Z. S. 1857, 205; 1859, 8, 3e1; 
Cat. 1862, 133 (Orizaba; Guatemala).—Scu. & Satv., Ibis, i, 1859, 19 (Guate- 
mala).—Dness., Ibis, 1865, 492 (Texas) —Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 263.—Bp., 
B.N. A. 1858, 526; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, 16 —Kernn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 
1959, iv, 30.—Bryanrt, Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1459 (Bahamas).—Coop. & Suck, 
N..H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 267.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 169.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 90.—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix, 1868, 104 (Costa Rica).—Sumicu., Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 553 (Orizaba).—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 261.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. vi, 1871, 117 (Minnesota).—ArLLEeN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 2-4 (Florida) ; 
iii, 1872, 178 (Kansas to Utah).—Srrv., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter, 1870, 465,— 
Merr., ibid. 1872, 686.—Sxow, B. Kans. 1873, 2.—Covess, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 
90 (Arizona); Key, 1872, 156, pl. 4—B. B. & R.,.N. A. B. ii, 1874, 159, pl. 33, f. 
1, 2, 3; and of late authors generally. 

Icterus pheniceus, Daup.—Licut., Verz. 1823, No. 123—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1225, No. 63; 
Syn. 1828, 52.—Nurr., Man. i, 1232, 169.—Atp., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 348; v, 1239, 
Ae7 5 pl. 67. 

Psarocolius pheniceus, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827, No. 10. 

Sturnus predatorius, WILs., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 30, pl. 30, fig. 1. 


b. assimilis. 


Agelaius assimilis, GUNDL., J. f. O. iv, 12; Pr. Bost. Soc. vi, 316 (Cuba, breeding). 
Ageleus phoniceus var. assimilis, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 159. 


c. gubernator. 


Psarocolius qubernator, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 281. 

wlgelaius gubernator, Bp., Comp. and Geog. List, 183, 30; Consp. i, 1850, 430.—AuD., 
Syn. 1839, 141; B. Am. iv, 1842, 29, pl. 215.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 89 (Cali- 
fornia).—Scri, P. Z. 8. 1857, 127, 213; 1859, 365; Cat. 1862, 136 (Xalapa).— 
News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, $6 (Calitornia).—BD., ibid. ix, 529.—KENN., ibid. 
x, 1259, pt. iv, 31—HEERM., ibid. pt. vi, 53.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 263. 

Icterus gubernator, NuTT., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 187. 

Ageleus phaniccus var. gubernator, CouES, Key, 1872, 156.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 
163, pl. 33, f. 4, 8. 


é d. tricolor. 


“Teterus tricolor, NuTY., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 186.—AvD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 6, pl. 388. 

Ageleus tricolor, Bp., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 30; Consp. i, 1850, 430.—Aup., Syn. 
1839, 141; B. Am. iv, 1842, 27, pl. 214.—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 80.—NEws., 
P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 86.—Bp., ibid. ix, 1858, 530; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, 
18 (Colorado River).—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 265.— 
B. B. &. R., N. A. B., ii, 1874, 165, pl. 33, f. 5, 6, 7. 

Ageleus pheniceus var. tricolor, Cours, Key, 1872, 156. 
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Hab.—The typical form throughout temperate North America, and south to Central /? 3 s 


America. Breeds in suitable places from Texas to the Saskatchewan, and along the 
whole Atlantic coast. Winters from abont 35° southward. Said to have occurred in 
England. Var. assimilis in Cuba. Var. gubernator along the Pacific coast, from British, 
Columbia into Mexico. Var. tricolor resident in California. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition. —s757, Big Menany 5325-26, Medicine Creek ; 9332,” 
9331, 0539, 9333, 9330, aloug the Platte. 

Later E ‘rpeditions. —61058-89, Green River ; 61725-56, Ogden, Utah. 

We have been furnished by Mr. Allen with elaborate tables of measurements, show- 
ing the sexual and individual differences in size and proportions of specimens from the 
same locality, as well as the variation in the same respects, according to geographical 
distribution. The difference in size consists in the inferiority of southern birds, ac- 
cording to a well understood law; it is coupled, us usual, also, with attenuation of the 
vill. In color, southern birds differ in the more intense lustre of the black and brighter 
red. Following are the dimensions; the numbers in parentheses are the several 
averages. Massachusetts males : Length, 8.40 to 9.85 (9.16); extent, 13.95 to 15.35 
(14.71); wing, 4.43 to 5.00 (4.69); tail, 3.12 to 3.90 3.43); bill, 0.75 to 0.91 (0.88). 
Massachusetts females: Length, 7.35 to 8.55 (7.53); extent, 11.25 to 13.55 (12.24) 5 
wing, 3.63 to 4.26 (3.86); tail, 2.65 to 3.15 (2.93); bill, 0.70 to 0.82 (0.75). Southern 
males: Length, 8.25 to 9.55 (9.02); extent, 13.60 to 14.90 (14.41); wing, 4.34 to 4.80 
(4.62) ; tail, 3.35 to 3.90 (3.61); bill, 0.85 to 1.00 (0.91). Southern females: Length, 
7.50 to 3.00 7. 73): extent, 11. 85 to 12.85 (12.44); wing, 3.63 to 3.90 (3.83); tail, 2. 75 to 
3.20 (2.99). Californian specimens are correspondent, Independent of ‘all extrinsic 
influences, the normal inherent variation in dimensions amounts to fifteen per cent. 

The so-called species, 4. gubernator, has not the slightest claim to specific rank—in 
fact it can hardly be rated as a fair variety. Of the same size and shape as ordinary 
pheniceus, with the same scarlet carpus, it only differs, in extreme cases, in not having 
this red bordered with tawny. This is produced by the restriction of the brownish- 
yellow of the middle wing-coverts (in phaniceus occupying the whole length of these 
feathers) to the basal portion of the feathers, their projecting ends being black, and so 
failing to produce a tawny bordering of the red, But every imaginable stage is a mat- 
ter of observation in different specimens, from one extreme to the other; and in some 
cases of phoniceus most of the greater coverts are likewise tawny, producing a 
brownish-yellow patch, nearly as large as the scarlet one itself. 

Var. tricolor is better marked, in its smaller size and attenuated bill (thus agreeing 
however, with Floridan phecniceus), dark blood-red wing-patch, and pure white border, 
The better distinction in this ease corresponds to the geographical restriction and com- 
parative isolation of this local race. That it is no more, however, than a variety, 
seems fairly inferable; the difference in the shade of red is no greater than that 
observable in specimens of phaniceus proper, while the bordering of the red in the 
Jatter is sometimes nearly pure white. 


The Red-shouldered Marsh Blackbird is of common occurrence in all 
suitable places throughout the Missouri region; but from its nature it 
is somewhat localized, being found only in wooded and watered por- 
tions, except while journeying; and I am not aware that it ever gathers 


in such vast numbers as throng the more congenial marshy tracts of 


the Eastern States. Some modification in habits is the necessary resuit 
of topographical as well as climatic changes, which birds experience 
in their ordinarily extensive dispersion. In Arizona, for instance, I 
found Redwings common in the pine-woods, miles away from any water, 
excepting a tiny mountain stream that afforded no special conveniences 
for them. 

The Tricolor variety is extremely abundant and resident in the fertile 
portions of Southern California. It very rarely crosses the intermediate 
desert to the Colorado River; this arid tract forming a barrier to the 
eastward progress of many species, of great efficacy in distinguishing 
the littoral fauna from that of the Colorado Valley. One who has 
traveled this region will not be surprised that birds with any fancy for 
green, watery places, decline the same journey. At Wilmington and 
Dramm Barracks I found the Tricolors flocking in vast numbers, in 
November. They thronged the streets of the town, and covered the 
mnilitary parade-ground; alone, so far as their congeners were concerned, 
but on intimate association with hundreds of Brewer’s Blackbirds. Both 
species were almost as tame as poultry, and the boys used to stone them, 
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. to their mutual amusement, I should say, for the birds were never hit, 
and rather seemed to like the sport. Often, as I sat in my quarters on a 
bright sunny day, the light would be suddenly obscured, just as by a 
quickly passing cloud, and a rushing noise ensued as the compact flock 
swirled past the window. They often alighted by hundreds on the roofs 
of the barracks, almost hiding the shingles, and every picket of a long 
paling fence near by would sometimes be capped by its bird. They were 
very noisy, chattering from daylight till dark—all the time they could 
see to fly about. Nobody troubled them much; but Hawks of various 
kinds—the Harrier, the Western Red-breast, and the Lanier—were con- 
tinually dashing in among them, with terrible swooping, bringing death 
to not a few, and dismay everywhere. At this season the sexes kept 
mostly apart; the flocks of males seemed to Jargely outnumber the 
females. Very few of those I shot and examined were in perfect plum- 
age, much of the black being varied with different shades of brown and 
yellowish, and the white wing-bar being imperfect. In spring the birds 
resort together to marshy spots, breeding in loose communities. The 
nests and eggs do not differ appreciably from those of the common 
Redwing. 


XANTHOCEPHALUS ICTEROCEPHALUS, (Bp.) Bd. 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, 


Icterus icterocephalus, Bp., Am. Orn. i, 1835, 27, pl. 3.—NutTt., Man. i, 1832, 176; 2d ed. 
1840, 187. 

algeleeus icterocephalus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 188. 

Aanthocephalus icterocephalus, Bb., B. N. A. 1258, 531; Mex. B. Sarv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, 18.— 
Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 11 (several near Philadelphia).—CoyeEs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 91 (New Mexico and Arizona).—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 492.—Covugs, 
Am. Nat. v, 1871, 195 (biography).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 267.—Snow, B. 
Kans. (breeding).— ALLEN, Ain. Nat. iii, 1869, 636 (Watertown, Mass.).—Mayn., 
Guide, 1870, 122 (same. case).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 178 (Kansas to 
Utah).— ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 498 (Iowa) ; 518 (Ilinois).—TurNB., 
B. E. Pa. 43 (casual).—Srrv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—MeErn., ibid. 
1872, 686.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 8.—ArIkEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 202 (Wy- 
oming).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 156, fig. 98.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 167, pl. 
32, £.9, pl. 33, £9. 

Icterus ranthocephalus, Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. v, 1826, 222; Syn. 1828, 52—Avp., Orn. 
Biog. v, 1839, 6, pl. 328. 

Agelaius canthocephalus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1231, 281 (north to 58°).—Bp., List, 
1838, 29.—AuD., Syn. 1839, 140.—Aup., B. Am. iv, 1842, 24, pl. 213.—Woonpn., 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 80.—NEwB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 86.—H&EERM., ibid. x, 1859, 
pt. vi, 52.—Maxr., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 261.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 117 
(Minnesota). 

Agelaius longipes, Sw., Syn. Mex. B. in Philos. Mag. i, 1827, 436, No. 57. 

Icterus perspicillatus, Licur., ‘“ Mus. Berol.” 

Psarocolius perspicillatus, WAGL., Isis, 1829, 758. 

Aanthocephalus perspicillatus, Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 431. 

Ageleus perspicillatus, REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 7 (Nenortalik, Greenland, Sept. 2, 1820). 

“ felerus frenatus, Licut., Isis, 1843, 59.—Reinu., Kroyer’s Tidskrift, iv; Vidensk. 
Meddel. for 1853 (1854), 82 (Greenland).” 


Hab.—Western North America. North to the Saskatchewan and Red River (Richard- 
son). East regularly to Iowa and Illinois (Allen), and Wisconsin (Coues). Casually to 
Greenland (Reinhardt), Pennsylvania (Cassin, Turnbull), and Massachusetis (Allen). 
West to the Pacific. South into Mexico. Cape Saint Lucas, Florida (Mus. 8. I.). Cuba 
(CaB., J. £. O. vii, 1857, 350). 


List of specimens. 


10.75 


19367 
19363 


Devil’s Gate...| g | May 15,1860 | G. H. Trook. 
Sweetwater -..)....) May 17, 1860 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5323, near Fort Pierre. 
Later Expeditions.—60737, Green River; 61783-4, 61786-7, Idaho. 
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I am inclined to agree with Dr. Cabanis and others, that it is unnecessary to separate 
this species generally from Ageleus. In form it diflers from the latter only very slightly, 
and its general economy is the same. 

The eastward extension of the species is greater than was not long 
since supposed. Essentially a prairie bird, it reaches regularly the flat 
open portions of the States immediately east of the Mississippi, occurring 
in Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Illinois, if not also more 
rarely in Michigan and Olio. Its presence in Greenland is doubtless 
casual; all the above quotations appear to relate to a single instance. 
Other exceptional records are above quoted for Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Allen says a specimen was taken near Watertown, 
in October, 1869, by Mr. Maynard; and Mr. Turnbull says “Dr. Jackson 
mentions that this species is occasionally seen along the Alleghany 
Mountains, where a flock appeared in 1857. Mr. John Krider shot a 
young male near Philadelphia.” Allen states that it is “said to breed 
in great numbers in the Calumet marshes of Illinois,” and also in the 
Skunk River marshes of Iowa. He saw birds in Iowa, in July, about 
grassy ponds near Boonesboro’. I met with a few on the prairies of 
Wisconsin, in April, 1864, and the following month found it abundant 
in Kansas, and again in New Mexico, where thousands were breeding 
in a marshy place near Laguna, just west of the Rio Grande; they were 
also seen in Eastern Arizoua, but not in such plenty. I do not recollect 
meeting any in Califernia, but Dr. Cooper states that they are numerous 
in all the valleys of the State, especially where there are grassy meadows 
or marshes. “They winter in large numbers in the middle districts, and 
some wander at that season to the Colorado Valley and San Diego, 
though I doubt if any pass the summer so far south.” He alludes in 
this connection to Dr. Newberry’s finding them swarming about Klamath 
Lake, and adds, that he uever saw them near the Columbia, though they 
are abundant east of the Rucky Mountains up to 58°. Dr. Heermann 
mentions the appearance of immense flocks at Fort Inge, Texas. Dr. 
Woodhouse speaks of its abundance in Texas and the Indian Territory, 
and states that it winters about San Francisco, in California. I have 
not seen it higher on the Missouri than Leavenworth, but Dr. Hayden 
says itis quite common throughout the northwest, in marshy spots on 
the prairies. Finally, Sir John Richardson gives it as very numerous 
in the interior of the fur countries, to about 58° in summer, reaching 
the Saskatchewan by the 20th of May. 

The Yellow-headed Blackbird breeds in suitable places throughout 
the region indicated in the above paragraph. However generally dis- 
tributed over dry places and even deserts it may be at other seasons, in 
the breeding time it shows its affinity to the true Agel@i by resorting 
to marsby spots, sometimes by thousands. The nest is placed in a tuft 
of upright reeds or rank grasses. some of which pass through its walls, 
fastening it securely, like that of a Marsh Wren, though it may sway 
with the motion of the rushes. Probably, to render it light enough to 
be supported on such weak foundation, no mud is used in its composi- 
tion; the structure is entirely woven and plaited with bits of dried reeds, 
and long, coarse, aquatic grasses, not lined with any different material, 
although the inside strands are the finer. The brim of the nest is ele- 
vated and somewhat folded over, making a thick, firm edge; but Iam 
not aware that the fabric is ever actually “‘ canopied over like that of 
the Meadow-lark,” as stated by Townsend and repeated by Cooper. The 
whole thing measures five or six inches across, and is nearly as deep. 
The eggs may be from three to six in number; two selected specimens 
measured 1.04 by 0.75, and 1.15 by 0.76. They are pale grayish-green, 
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spotted all over with several shades of reddish-brown, sometimes so 
thickly, especially at the larger end, as to hide the ground-color. This 
speckling instead of streaking, is more like that of the eggs of the 
Scolecophagi than of the Agelwi. During incubation the males appear 
to desert their mates, as is certainly the case with the Boat-tailed 
Grackle. I have found the birds nesting in June, in New Mexico, and 
during the same month in Northern Dakota. 

.\t other seasons these Blackbirds are very generally dispersed. They 
gather about stock-yards and corrals, come into the emigrants’ camp at 
evening, and ramble fearlessly among the animals in search of food, often 
in company with flocks of Cow-birds. They are eminently terrestrial 
birds, as indicated by their long, strong legs, and large rasvrial claws, 
and always walk or run, instead of hopping on the ground. They retire 
in cold weather from the northerly portions of their habitat. 


‘ STURNELLA MAGNA, (Linn.) Bd. & |” 


Meadow-lark; Field-lark. 


a. magna, 


Alauda magna, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1758, 167 (ex Catesby, pl. 33); 1766, 289.—GM., ibid. 
ed. 18th, 17382, 801.—Wus., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 20, pl. 19. 

Sturnella magna, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 535; and of many late authors.—Hayb., Rep. 1862, 
169 (to 43°).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1668, 496.—Trippr, Pr. Bost. Soc. xi, 
1872, 209 (lowa).—Harr., Brit. B. 1872. 118 (England).—CovuEs, Key, 1572, 
157, fig. 99, and pl. 6, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4.—B. B. & R., N. A.B. i, 1874, 174, pl. 34. f. 2. 

Sturnus ludovicianus, LINXN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 290.—Gaz., i, 1748, 802.—Laru., Ind. Orn. 
i, 1790, 323.—Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. iv, 1824, 160; Syn. 1828.—Nurr., Man. i, 
1832, 147.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1434, 216; v, 1839, 492; pl. 136. 

Sturnella ludoviciana, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1251, 262.—Bp., List, 1-32, 29; Consp. i, 1850, 
429.—AUb., Syn. 1839, 1de; B. Am. iv, 1812. 70, pl. 223.—Can., Mus. Hein. i, 
1851, 192.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 288. 

Sturnella collaris, VIEILL. Anal. 1816; Gal. Ois. i, 1824, 134, pl. 90. 

Sturnus collaris, WAGL., Syst. Av. i, 1827, No. 1; Isis, 1831, 527. 

Cacicus alaudarius, DAUD., (fide Cabanis). 


-b. neglecta. 


Sturnella neglecta, AUD., B. Am. vii, 1843, 339, pl. 4857.—Woonk., Sitgr. Rep. 1253, 78.— 
NEwB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 86.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 537.—KENn., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, 1259, pt. iv, 31.—HzeErom., ibid. pt. vi, 54.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1460, 208—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 109.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 492 (Texas).— 
Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1666, 23.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1266, 91.—Coor., B. 
Cal. i, 1479, 270.—Ho.p., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 203 —Tripre, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1472, 
£39 (Iowa, with the preceding).—STrv., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.— 
MeErn,, ibid. 1872, 687.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 8. 

Stiruella ludoviciana var. neglecta, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1872, 178. 

Sturnella magna var. neglecta, COUES, Key, 1872, 157.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, pl. 
34, f. 1 . 


(2) Sturnella hippocrepis, Heerm., Journ. Phila. Acad. ii, 1853, 269 (Suisun).” 
c. hippocrepis. 
(Cuba.) 
Sturnella hippocrepis, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 281.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. vii, 1860, 266.—ScL., 


Ibis, 1861, 179; Cat. 1462, 139 (Cuba).—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 24. 
Sturnella magna var. hippocrepis, B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 172. 


d. mexicana. 


(Mexico and Central America.) 


(2) Sturnella magna, Sw., Syn. Mex. B. Philos. Mag. i, 1827, 436 (Mexico). 
Sturnella hippocrepis, Scu., P. Z. 8S. 1856, 30, 301; 1859, 55, 365, 381; Cat. 1862, 139.— 
Sci. & SALv., Ibis, 1, 1859, 19; 1860, 34. 
Sturnella mexicana, ScCL., Ibis, iii, 1861, 179—Lawr., Ann. Lye. iii, 1865, 177 (New 
Granada).—Cass., Pr. ears ana 24. deine 
Sturnella magna var. mexicana, B. B. & R., N, A. B. ii , 172. 
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e. meridionalis. 


(South America.) 


Sturnella ludoviciana, (?) Scx. P. Z. 8. 1856, 29, 142.—(?) Lawre., Ann. Lye, ix, 1868, 104, 
Sturnella meridionalis, Scu., Ibis, 1861, 179.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 24. 
Sturnella magna var. meridionalis, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 172. 


Hab.—The typical form in Eastern North America to Nova Scotia, and north to 53°. 
Breeds throughout its range. Winters from Maryland (sometimes Pennsylvania) south- 
ward. (Accidental in England; Scu., Ibis, 1261, 176; Liroyp., The Field, Mar. 11, 
1871; Hanrr., Man. Brit. B. 1872, 118.) At the edge,of the western prairies begins to 
shade into var. neglecta, which veaches its maximum departure on the dry central 
plains. Individuals indistinguishable from typical magna in Kansas, Iowa, and East- 
ern Dakota, and reappearing on the moist Pacific coast. Individuals like neglecta 
occur in Pennsylvania. Extralimital races, all inseparably connected, are distributed 
as above noted. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—a. magna, 9325-7, Loup Fork.--b. neglecta, 9307, 
9312-19, 9321, Loup Fork ; 9332, Platte; 4748, 4751, 4752, ‘Nebraska ;” 5334, 5338, 
Fort Union; 5336, 5341, Yellowstone ; 5335, 5339, Fort Pierre; 5330, Fort Lookout ; 
5329, Little Cheyenne; 4749, The Tower. 

Later Expeditions.—vav. neglecta, 54312-15, 60,444-6, 60738-43, 60808-12, G1060-9, vari- 
ous Wyouing localities ; 61732-3, Utah. 


Cases like the present have, until very recently, proven stumbling-blocks. All the 
facts were long in our possession before they received adequate and reasonable expla- 
nation; they were simply noted and left as fouud. It would be a curious and not 
unprofitable enquiry, how much the progress of philosophic ornithology has been re- 
tarded by the trammels of the binomial nomenclature, which practically forced us to 
either recognize as a species what we now call a race, or sink it into an unmeaning 
synonym. To cite a striking example in this very case of Sturnella: Dr. Cabanis, in 
1856; Dr. Finsch, in 1870; and Mr. Allen, in 1871, all came to the samo couclusion, that 
there is but a single species of the genus. But in asynonymical notation of this fact, 
such as that given by Mr. Allen, Bull. M. C. Z, ii, 288, the differences of race are 
ignored as completely as the resemblance is brought out. So far as his synonymy goes, 
all the Sturnellas are repeated exactly alike, which is by no means the case. The 
bringing into general use of the term “ var.” is a great practical help, albeit an instra- 
ment too clumsy for the nice work of the future, we may confidently anticipate. I can 
to-day foresee naturalists’ reversion to a polynomial nomenclature, in which three or 
more words shall express to a nicety the shades of their zodlogical meaning. Linnaeus 
conferred an inestimable boon upon a century of naturalists; but au effective mode of 
expressing the ideas then current has proven inadequate for present purposes. I raise 
my voice emphatically in favor of freedom from the binomial shackles. 

I have not personally investigated the relationships of the extralimital forms, bnt 
the current views of those who have, accord with my belief. The case of Sturnella 
magna neglecta is settled and explained; Magna shades directly into neglecta, and de- 
velopes its peculiarities precisely according to the mean annual rain-fall, aud conse- 
quently the average humidity of the atmosphere of the regions in which it resides. 
The change is imperceptibly effected; distinguishable examples sometimes cecur to- 
getber; the characters culminate in the most sterile regions. The peculiarities of 
neglecta are casually exhibited in the East. I was once shown some unlabelled speci- 
mens, which I did not hesitate to call “neglecta,” and was considerably taken aback 
on learning they were shot near Philadelphia, by Mr. Krider. 

A difference in the song, “ attested by all observers from Lewis and Clarke down to 
the present day,” is very curious. My own experience in this matter agrees exactly 
with that of Mr. Allen, who I will quote: “At the little village of Denison, in Iowa, 
where I first noticed it in song, it was particularly common, and half-domestic in its 
habits, preferring, apparently, the streets and grassy lanes, and the immediate vicinity 
of the village, to the remoter prairie. Here, wholly unmolested and unsuspicious, it 
collected its food; and the males, from their accustomed perches on the bouse-tops, 
daily warbled their wild song for hours together. * * * * The song, however, 
was so new to me that I did not at first have the slightest suspicion its author was 
the Western Meadow-lark, as I found it to be, the time being between daylight and 
sunrise, and the individual in question singing from the top of the cenrt-house. It 
differs from that of the Meadow-lark in the Eastern States in the notes being louder 
and wilder, and at the same time more liquid, mellower, and far sweeter. They havea 
pensiveness and a general character remarkably in harmony with the half-dreary wild- 
ness of the primitive prairie, as though the bird had received from its surroundings their 
peculiar impress; while if less loud their songs would hardly reach their mates above 
the strong winds that almost constantly sweep over the prairies in the hot mouths. 
It differs, too, in the less frequency of the harsh, complaining chatter so conspicuous 
in the Eastern birds, so much s0 that at first I suspected this to be wholly wanting.” 
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It has often occurred to me, and I make the suggestion for what it may be worth, 
that a different acoustic property of the dry, rarified air of the West may in some 
measure determine the peculiarity of the song. In further illustration of this inter-. 
esting subject, I will quote the remarks of Mr. Trippe, who evidently inclines to keep 
the two forms apart: . 

“Tf this bird is merely a variety of S. magna, it is certainly a very remarkable one. 
* * * * Careful observations for the last two years have convinced me of the fol- 
lowing facts, viz., that there are two varieties or species of the Meadow-lark in 
Southern Jowa, that possess totally different songs and notes, and that these differ- 
ences are constaut. The Common Lark is here by far the most abundant; its notes. 
are precisely similar to those of the same bird in the East, and its habits, also, nearly 
or quite the same. The Western Lark, on the contrary, never utters the peculiar, long- 
drawn whistle of the common species—at least I never heard it—and it has a number 
of notes which the latter never utters, one in particular, which resembles a note of the 
Red-winged Blackbird. The Western Lark, like the common species, has a rapid chat- 
ter, but so different, in every bird that I have heard, that the difference was at once 
appreciable; indeed, it is more striking than -the resemblance. The Western Lark is 
here quite a timid species, compared with the other at least, which is quite as tame as 
the Bluebird or Chipping Sparrow. The former is never heard after the 1st of Septem- 
ber, although it arrives as soon as, or a little before, the other—early in March—while 
the latter remains until November. I have never heard a bird whose notes were inter- 
mediate between the two. Here, then, we have the remarkable fact of two varieties— - 
if they are such—of the same species, existing side by side, seldom or never mingling. 
and each preserving its peculiar notes and habits; yet resembling each other so closely 
in form and plumage that the most experienced ornithologists are unable to draw the 
dividing line between them.” 

In Dakota, along the Red River, I found S. neglecta alone, although the Fauna there 
is almost exclusively Eastern. The same was the case at Fort Randall, and, in fact, 
all along that portion of Dakota towards Sioux City, Iowa, where the birds are ex- 
ceedingly numerous—perhaps the most abundant of all the prairie species. They 
reach this locality early in April, and soon begin to sing. In May we cannot ride a 
mile anywhere without seeing them, while their peculiar notes, one of the most de- 
lightful voices of the prairie, are continually heard. In April, before pairing, hun- 
dreds used to frequent daily the parade-ground of Fort Randall, where, as the grass 
was yet scarcely sprouted, good opportunity was offered of observing their character- 
istic habit—one not so generally known as it should be, since it is related to the 
peculiar shape of the bill. The birds may be seen scattered all over the ground, busily 
tugging at something; and on walking over the scene of their operations, the ground, 
newly-softened by the spring thaw, is seeu to be riddled with thousands of little holes, 
which the birds make in search of food. These holes are quite smooth—not a turning 
over of the surface of the ground, but « clean boring, like that made by sinking in 
the end of a light walking-stick ; just as if the birds inserted the bill and then worked 
it about till the hole was of sufficient size. Whether they bored at random, or were 
guided by some sense in finding their prey, and what particular objects they were 
searching for, I did not ascertain; but the habit was so fixed and so continually per- 
severed in as to attract general attention. Silent, or nearly so, upon their first arrival, 
the birds became highly musical during April, singing in rival groups from the trees 
and fences in the intervals of their search for food; and at length they paired and 
scattered over the prairie to breed. one pass the winter in this latitude; they depart 
late in October. Further west, on the boundless prairie, they occur everywhere, but 
not, according to my observations at least, in such large numbers as they do about 
settlements, since they appear to prefer more fertile regions, where, doubtless, their 
food is most plenty. 


ICTERUS SPURIUS, (Linn.) Bp. 
Orchard Oriole; Chestuut Hangnest. 


a. spurius. 


Oriolus spurius, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 162.—GM., i, 178, 389. 

Icterus spurius, Bp., Syn. 1828, 51; List, 1838, 29.—Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 165.—Aup., Orn. 
Biog. i, 1831, 221; v, 1839, 485; pl. 42.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 144.—Awp., B. Am. iv, 
1842, 46, pl. 219.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 144.—Bp., BLN. A. 1858, 547.—Cass., Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1860, 140 (Atrato).—Sc1., P. Z. 8. 1856, 301 (Cordova); 1x59, 
365 (Xalapa); 1859, 380.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. viii, 1865, 177 (New Granada).— 
McIiwn., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 90 (Canada, casual).—CovEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 
1868, 285 (Southern New England).—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. 1869, 553 (Ori- 
zaba.).— TRIPPE, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1572, 239 (Iowa, breeding).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. 
Z. iii, 1872, 17% (Kansas and Colorado).—Sxow, B. Kans. 1873, 8.—Couss, Key, 


1872, 158.—B. B. & By Ottery By inch Pept f.4,5,&; and of most authors. 
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Icterus (Bananivorus) spurius, Scu., Cat. 1862, 130. 

Yphantes spurius, Be., Consp. i, 1850, 432. . . 
Xanthornus spurius, Cas., Mus. Hein. 1851, 184.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 104 (Costa Rica). 
Pendulinus spurius, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1867, 61. 

Oriolus varius et (?) capensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 390, 392. 

Xanthornus varius, GRaY, Gen. of B.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 79. 

Turdus ater, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 831. 

Oriolus castaneus, LATH., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 181 (= O. varius, GM.). 

Icterus castaneus et flavus, DAUD. 


Psarcolius castaneus, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1829. ye 


Turdus jugularis, Laru., Ind, Orn, i, 1790. 361 (= T. ater, GM.). : 
Oriolus mutatus, Wi1Ls., Am. Orn. i, 1808, pl. 4, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Hyphantes solitarius ; et Pendulinus nigricollis et viridis, VIEILL. 


b. affinis. 


Xanthornus afinis, Lawr., Ann. Lyc. v, 1851, 113.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 79.--S8cL. 
& SaLv., Ibis, 1859, 20 (Guatemala) ; 1860, 34. 

Bananivorus affinis, Scu., P. Z. S. 1859, 365. 

Pendulinus afinis, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1867, 61. 

Icterus spurius var. affinis, COUES, Key, 1872, 158. 


Hab.—Throughout the United States east of the Rocky Mountains; rare in Northern 
New England, and only casually to the Canadas. Breeds throughout its United States 
range. South in winter into Central America. Cuba. Var. afinis from Texas south- 
ward. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—9339, Loup Fork ; 5343-53, Nebraska and Dakota. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ nor by the later Expeditions. 


The Orchard Oriole is abundant in the eastern portions of the Mis- 
souri, and of common occurrence along the wooded streams of the 
mountains. Itis a slightly southerly species, more so than the next. 
It is not included by Mr. Trippe among Minnesota birds, and is very rare 
or casual in Northern New England and the British Provinces, its regular 
limit appearing to be the Connecticut Valley. It breeds throughout its 
United States range. Var. affinis consists of the smaller Southern birds. 


, 


ees BALTIMORE, (Linn.) Daud. ~~ -~ 


Baltimore Oriole; Golden Robin; Firebird; Hangnest, 


Oriolus baltimore, LrNN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 162.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 381.—Wus., 
Am. Orn. i, 1808, 23, pl. 1, f. 35 vi, 88, pl. 53, fi 4. 

Icterus baltimore, Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 348.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 51; List, 1838, 29.—NuTT., 
Man. i, 1832, 152.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 66; v, 1839, 278; pls. 12, 423; Syn. 
1839, 143; B. Am. iv, 1842, 37, pl. 217.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 548.—Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 170.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. viii, 1865, 177 (New Granada).—Sumicu., Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1669, 553 (Orizaba).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 8.—Trippn, Pr. Bost. 
Soe. xv, 1872, 239 (Iowa).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872. 178 (Kansas, Wy- 
owing, and Colorado).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 158.—RopNEy, Am. Nat. 1871.—B. 
B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, pl. 35, f. 5. 

Yphantes baltimoré, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. 708; Gal. Ois. i, 1824, 124, pl. 87.—Br., Consp. 
Av. i, 1850, 432.—Woonhn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 79. 

Psarocolius baltimore, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827, No. 26. 

Hyphantes baltimore, CaB., Mus. Hein. 1851, 183.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 104 (Costa Rica). 

Icterus baltimorensis, Bp., P. Z. 8. 1837, 116.—Scx. & Saxv., Ibis, 1859, 20 (Guatemala).— 
CouEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 285.—TRripps, ibid. vi, 1871, 117 (Minnesota). 

Hyphantes baltimorensis, Scu., P. Z. S. 1859, 57, 365; Cat. 130 (Xalapa). 

Icterus baltimorus, McILwe., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 90 (Canada West). 


Hab.—United States, east of the Rocky Mountains. North regularly to the British 
Provinces. Breeds chiefly toward the northern portions of its range, but generally 
dispersed in summer over the United States. Passes to Mexico and Central America 
(numerous quotations). Cuba (CaB., J. f. O. iv, 10). f 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—9341, Loup Fork; 9342, Elkhorn River; 5359, Yel- 
lowstone River; 5357-58, Powder River; (6715, Fort Lookout; 4745, Farm Island. 


Respecting the specific name of this species, it may be observed: That if Linneus’ ? ° 
name, baltimore, is to be changed at all, it should be altered into baltimorei, not balti- ~ — 


morensis ; for the allusion is to the colors of Lord Baltimore’s dress, not to the city of 
that name. 
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The range of this Oriole is nearly coincident with that of the last, 
and, like it, it is generally dispersed along wooded streams of the North- 
west. It regularly goes, however, somewhat further north, apparently 
reaching the British border all along. It breeds in all suitable places 
in its Missouri range, which reaches and somewhat overlaps that of the 
succeeding species. It is extremely abundant about Pembina, Dakota, 
where it breeds in June, but was not observed by me west of the Red 
River Valley. The specimens from this region, as well as those from 
Kansas, are remarkable for the brilliancy and intensity of the golden- 
orange, which in some cases become almost scarlet. 

The following interesting communication was prepared for the work 

by Mr. Thomas G. Gentry, of Germantown, Pennsylvania: 
_ “The nidification of this species is so familiar to nearly all that it 
may seem presumptuous upon my.part to say anything in connection 
therewith. Nuttall has so beautifully and faithfully delineated the 
characteristic nest of this species that it would be worse than folly for 
me to attempt an improvement thereon. But there is a novelty, hith- 
erto unnoticed, so far as I am aware, in a couple of nests in my collec- 
tion, of which a description cannot be considered amiss. 

' “Jn the scores of nests which I have had the pleasure to examine, 
exclusive of the above exceptions, all were begun as Nuttall affirms, 
‘by firmly fastening natural strings of the flax of the silk-weed or 
swamp-hollyhock, or stout artificial threads, around two or more forked 
twigs, corresponding to the width and depth of the nest. With the 
same materials, willow-down, or any accidental ravellings, strings, 
thread, sewing-silk, tow, or wool, that may be lying near the neighbor- 
ing houses, or around the grafts of trees, they interweave and fabricate 
a sort of coarse cloth into the form intended, toward the bottom of 
which they place the real nest, made chiefly of lint, wiry grass, horse 
and cow hair,’ &e. 

“To one of the nests referred to, the above partial description an- 
swers satisfactorily; but it does appear that the birds had, through 
some cause or other, manifested but little judgment, so to speak, in the 
selection of a suitable site; for we find, in order to make the best of a 
bad bargain, they were constrained to erect a permanent roof to their 
dwelling by interwoven strings, through their deprivation of the verdant 
and agreeable canopy which the leaves would naturally afford. In the 
other, economy seems to have been of paramount importance, for this 
nest is a faithtul counterpart of the real one of Nuttall’s description, 
minus, to be sure, the inclosing pouch. 

“No. 1 is somewhat cylindrical in shape, with the long axis or dis- 
tance from top to bottom slightly in excess of the short, or the distance 
from side to side, the former being about five and the latter nearly four 
and a half inches. It is composed of strings compactly woven to- 
gether, with a slight interspersing of hairs of the herse and cow; the 
whole forming a structure comfortable and cozy, and well calculated to 
protect its inmates from the inclemency of the weather. So nicely is 
the roof adjusted to the nest, that even the most critical investigation 
cannot discern the union. The entrance is a circular opening situated 
in the superior third of the nest, faciug southwardly. 

‘‘ No. 2 is an inverted cone, with a blunt apex. The greatest diam- 
eter at top is four inches, and the less three and a half; depth, four and 
a half inches. It was built between two forks of a pear-tree. It is 
composed almost entirely of the hairs of the horse and cow, firmly but 
densely woven together. So slight is the texture that it can be readily 
seen through. This specimen presents the appearance of an ordinary 
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nest without its customary covering. In Northumberland County, of 
the State of Pennsylvania, where this nest was found in the summer of 
1866, Iam told that it is the characteristic style of nest. It is more 
than likely that in districts far removed from the busy haunts of men, 
owing to a lack of the usual materials, the birds are constrained to use 
the hairs of the domestic as well as those of wild animals in the structure 
of their domiciles. In times very remote, before the introduction of 
civilized man into the country, there is no doubt that the above was the 
only style of architecture known to the species. 

“It is evident that in those days of primitive gloom, and even at the 
present time in thickly-wooded sections, a very dense nest is not at all 
desirable, since the birds obtain the protection which they require from 
the weather in the beautiful covering which Nature throws around them. 
Now, in sections where the forests have disappeared by the strokes of 
the pioneer’s axe, such a shelter would not afford the comfort and 
security which the inmates demand. Now, as birds are not slow to 
discern what best comports with their security, surely the Oriole, which 
displays so much taste and ingenuity, would readily perceive that a 
more compact and thicker structure would be necessary. History shows 
that the highest and most elaborate style of architectore which man is 
now capable of achieving is but the outgrowth of the simpler and less 
complicated forms that preceded it. Reasoning, therefore, from anal- 
ogy, the highest style which the Baltimore Oriole has been able to ac- 
complish the typical nest, is but an outgrowth of the one which I have 
described. 

“From the plausible remarks advanced, the inclosing pouch is but 
an improvement superadded to the main structure, it being a subse- 
quent operation. This is apparent from the manner in which the initial 
stages of the nests of Vireo olivaceus and V. noveboracensis are accom- 
plished. 

“In the first of these anomalous forms of nests still further improve- 
ment is manifest in the closely-woven roof. in the open nests this 
protection is but partially secured in the clusters of Icaves that depend 
from above, the site being doubtless selected with a view to this natural 
arrangement. As reason tends to improvement, and as birds are pos- 
sessed ofa share of this great gift, so it is natural to suppose that they 
must vary their style of nest-building in favorable directions when it 
will subserve the individual and family good.” 


ICTERUS BULLOCKIL, (Sw.) Bp. 


Bullock’s Oriole. 


Xanthornus bullockii, Sw., Syn. Mex. B. Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 436. 

Agelaius bullockii, Ricu., List, Rep. Br. Assoc, 1837. 

Icterus bullockii, Br., List, 1838, 29.—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 9, pls. 388, 433.—AvD., 
Syn. 1839, 143.—Aup., 3B. Am. iv, 1842, 438, pl. 18. —NEWB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1857, 87. =Bp, B.N. A. 1858, 549; Mex. 3B. Surv. ii, 1858, pt. ii, 20.—Maxin,, J. 
f. O. vi, 1858, 259.—Coop. & SUCK., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 269. —Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 170. —Lorp, Pr. Roy. Art. Inst. iv, 121 (British Columbia). —CovEs, Pr, 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 91.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 273.—Covrs, Am. Nat. v, 1871, 
678 (biography). —Hox., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 203.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. "hs iii, 
a 2, 178.—MeErr., U.S. Geol. Surv. 1872, 685, 708 (eggs). —Syow, B. Kans. 1473, 

8,—COoUuES, Key, 1872, 158, fig. 100.—B. B. &R., N. A.-B. ii, 1874, 199, pl. 34, f.3, zi. 

Yphantes bullockii, Be., Consp. i, 1850, 432.— HEERM., PR. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 52. 

Hyphantes bullockii, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1867, 62. 

Psarocolius auricollis, Maxmm., Reise, i, 1839, 367 (Dakota). 

‘Hab.—Entire Missouri region (rare above Fort Pierre, Hayden) to the Pacific, and 
southward along the Table-Lands of Mexico. North to British Columbia. Breeds'in 
suitable places throughout its United States range. Passes beyond the United States 
in winter. (City of “Mexico, Scx., P. Z. S. 1869, 362 ) 
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List of specimens. 
19359 |....| Popoagie....... go | May 28, 1860) G. H. Trook..|.-.--- 12.25 | 4.00 
19360 |....| Bighorn Mts...| ¢ | May 29, 1860]..... do ...--- 8.50 | 12.00 | 3.15 
19361 |....| Bighorn River .| ¢ | May 25, 1860|..... do ..-.-- 7.75 | 12.25 | 4.25 
19362 |....| Popoagie....... @ | May 24, 1860}... - AO wc:- 22 8.00 | 12.00} 4.00 
19288 | 18 | Wind River....| ¢ | May 29, 1860| F. V. Hayden.) 8.25 | 12.00] 4.00 
» 19289 | 19 | Wind River....| @ | May 29, 1860]...-- do ..-.-- 7.55 | 11.25] 3.50 
19290 | 29 | Wind River....| 9 | May 26, 1860].....do.----. 7.50 | 12.00] 3.75 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5354, Farm Island. 

Later Expeditions.—61713-24, Ogden, Utah; 61782-85, Devil’s Creek, Idaho. 

The occurrence of this species eastward into Kansas, where, Prof. 
Snow rewarks, it is “quite frequent,” has been lately determined. Its 
range thus largely overlaps that of the Baltimore Oriole, both being 
found over a considerable portion of the Missouri region, along the 
wooded streams. From the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific it is the 
characteristic species, entirely replacing the Baltimore. I have seen 
but one record (above given) of its occurrence in British America. It 
appears, however, to rarely penetrate to the uppermost Missouri. It is 
Strictly. migratory, like our other representatives of the family, winter- 
ing in Mexico. 1t appears over our border in March, but the migration 
is not completed until the following month, when the forests it loves to 
dwell in are clothed in verdure. My experience with the species en- 
abled me to give, on a former occasion, the following account: 

“Tn the pine-clad mountains of Arizona and New Mexico, I never saw 
it until about the middle of April; then, and until the cool weather of 
September, I was almost daily gratified with the sight of the gaily-hued 
birds gleaming through the sombre foliage like tiny meteors, and with 
the sound of their musical voices awakening echoes along the deepening 
aisles of the woodland. 

‘In the countries just mentioned, the belts of thick cotton-wood and 
willows that generally fringe the streams are favorite resorts, perhaps 
because the pliant twigs are best suited to their wants in constructing 
their nests. All the Orioles are wonderful architects, weaving pensile 
nests of soft, pliable, fibrous substances, with a nicety and beauty of 
finish that human art would vainly attempt to rival. These elegant 
fabrics are hung at the end of slender twigs, out of reach of ordinary 
enemies; and though they may swing with every breath of wind, this 
is but cradle-rocking for the callow young, and it is a rude blast indeed 
that endangers the safety of their leafy home. . 

“Little time passes after their arrival before the modestly-attired 
females, rambling silently through the verdure, are singled out and 
attended each by her impetuous consort, who sings his choicest songs, 
and displays the prowess she admires most. His song is an elegant 
paraphrase of the Baltimore’s, with all its richuess and variety, though 
an ear well skilled in distinguishing birds’ notes can readily detect a 
difference. Their courtship happily settled, the pair may be seen flut- 
tering through the thicket they have chosen, in eager search for a 
building-place; and when a suitable one is found, no time is lost in 
beginning to weave their future home. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that birds of the same species always build in the same way. Though 
their nests have a general resemblance in style of architecture, they 
differ greatly according to their situation, to the time the birds have 
before the nest must be used for the reception of the eggs, and often, 
we are tempted to think, according to the taste and skill of the builders. 
In their work of this.sort, birds show a remarkable power of selection, 
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as well as of adapting themselves to circumstances ; in proof of which 
we have only to examine the three beautiful specimens now lying before 
us. Each is differently constructed; and while all three evince wonderful 
powers of weaving, one of them in particular is astonishingly ingenious, 
displaying the united accomplishments of weaving and basket-making. 
Betore proceeding, we may premise that the idea of the nest is a sort of 
bag or purse, closely woven of slender pliant substances, like strips of 
fibrous bark, grass, hair, twine, &c., open at the top, and hung by its 
rim in the fork of a twig or at the very end of a floating spray. 

“The first nest was built in a pine-tree; and if the reader will call to 
wind the stiff nature of the terminal branchlets, each bearing a thick 
bunch of long, straight needle-like leaves, he will see that the birds 
must have been put to their wits’ end, though very likely he will not be 
able to guess hotv they made shift with such unpromising materials. 
They made up their minds to use the leaves themselves in the nest, and 
with this idea they commenced by bending down a dozen or twenty of 
the stiff, slender filaments, and tying their ends together at the bottom. 
If you have ever seen a basket-maker at work, with his upright pieces 
already in place, but not yet fixed together with the circular ones, you 
will understand exactly what the birds had thus accomplished. They 
had a secure frame-work of nearly parallel and upright leaves naturally 
attached to the bough above, and tied together below by the bird’s art. 
This skeleton of the nest was about nine inches long, and four across 
the top, running to a point below; and the subsequent weaving of the 
nest upon this basis was an easy matter to the birds, though, if one 
were to examine a piece of the fabric cut away from.the nest, he could 
hardly believe that the thin yet tough and strong felting had not been made 
by some shoddy contractor for the supply of army clothing. Yet it was 
all designed in a bird’s little brain, and executed with skilful bill and feet. 

“ Perhaps the young birds that were raised in the second nest did 
not appreciate their romantic surroundings, but their parents were 
evidently a sentimental pair. If they did not do their courting ‘under 
the mistletoe, at any rate they built a cosy home there, tinting the 
sober reality of married life with the rosy hue of their earlier dreams. 
The nest was hung in a bunch of the Arceuthobium oxycedri, an abun- 
dant epiphytic plant, that on the western wilds represents the mistletoe, 
and recalls the cherished memories of holiday gatherings. The nest 
was a cylindrical purse, some six inches deep and four broad, hanging 
to several sprays of the mistletoe, which were partly interwoven with 
the nest to form a graceful drapery. The felting material was long, 
soft, vegetable fibre of a glistening silvery lustre, in artistic contrast 
with the dark-hued foliage. A few hairs were sewn through and 
through, for greater security, and the pretty fabric was lined with a 
matting of the softest possible plant-down, like that of a button-wood 
or an Asclepias. 

“The general shape and the material of the third nest were much 
the same as those of the last; it was, however, suspended from the 
forked twig of an oak, and draped, almost to concealment, with leaves. 
But it had a remarkable peculiarity, being arched over and roofed in 
at the top with a dome of the same material as the rest, and had a little 
round hole in one side just large enough to let the birds pass in. Such 
a globular nest as this is probably exceptional; but now it will not do 
to say that Orioles always build pensile pouches open at the top. 

‘“'The eggs of this species are four or five in number, and rather elong- 
ated in form, being much pointed at the smallerend. They measure, on 
an average, just an inch in length by about two-thirds as much in 
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greatest diameter, which is much nearer the larger than the smaller 
eud. In color they are very pale bluish, or rather whitish, with a faint, 
dull blue shade, and are everywhere irregularly overrun with fine, sharp 
hair lines of blackish-brown, or blackish with a slight tinge of purplish. 
These curious zigzag markings are characteristic of the eggs of a ma- 
jority of the birds of the family (Icteride). They have vo definite style, 
but wander at random over the surface, and in no two specimens are 
they alike. Thus, in one specimen, the lines, fine as hairs, are wound 
round and round the butt, with such regularity that they hardly ever 
interfere; in others they are snarled up in different places, and some- 
times, particularly at a sharp turning-point, the lines spread into little 
spots; and there are often a few such isolated markings in various 
places over the egg.” 

Further accounts of the nidification of this beautiful species are given. 
Mr. Merriam, who found it very abundant in Utah, and collected in 
June no less than sixteen nests, containing over sixty eggs, says: 

“They build a beautiful hanging nest, often ten and a half inches 
deep, and composed of fibres of grass, flax, and the inner bark of vines, 
which is generally lined with wool. The first lot were deep and solid; 
were composed chiefly of the fibres of flax and dry grass, aud had a 
grayish appearance, while the second lot—which were built by the same 
birds after their first had been taken—were not very deep, had evidently 
been made in haste, and were principally composed of the inner bark 
of small bushes and vines, giving them a brownish look. They gen- 
erally conceal their nests among the leaves on the top of a willow, from 
eight to ten feet above the ground, in such a position that it rocks to 
and fro whenever there is a little wind.” 


| SCOLECOPHAGUS FERRUGINEUS, (Gm.) Sw.) .. tut 


Rusty Grackle. J 


Oriolus ferrugineus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 393.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 176. 

Gracula ferrvginea, WILS., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 41, pl. 21, f. 3. 

Quiscalus ferrugineus, Br., Obs. Wils. 1824, No. 46; Syn. 1828, 55.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 
199.—AvD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 325; v, 1839, 488: pl. 147; Syn. 1839, 146; B. 
Am. iv, 65, pl. 222.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 146.—Maxint, J. f. O. vi, 1858, 204.— 
TRIPPE, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 117 (west to Red River). 

Scolecophagus ferrugineus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1231, 286.—Bp., List, 1838, 28.—Gray, 

‘ Gen. of B.—Wooonhn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 78.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 551.—Couss, Pr. 

Phila. Acad. 1861, 225 (Labrador, breeding).—Cass., ibid. 1866, 412.—Hayp., 
Rep. 1862, 170.—DaLi & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 285 (Alaska).—Mayn., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871 (Maine and New Hampshire, breeding).—Snow, B. 
‘Kans. 1872 (Kansas, migratory).—Covuszs, Key, 1872, 159.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 
ii, 1874, 203, pl. 35, f. 4. 

(?) Oriolus niger, GM., 1, 1788, 393. 

Scolecophagus niger, By., Consp. i, 1850, 423.—Can., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 195. 


Turdus hudsonicus, noveboracensis et labradorius, GM., i. 1788, #18, 832. 

“ Oriolus leucocephalus, et Gracula quiscala var., LATH.” at 
Pendulinus ater, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 

“ Chalcophanes virescens, WAGL., Syst. Av. App. Oriolus, No. 9.” Gi 


__ Hab.—Eastern Province of North America. West to Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota; » “§ 
thence obliquely in British America to the Pacific in Alaska. Breeds from Northern ~ 

New England northward. In winter, generally dispersed over the Middle, Southern, // 2 
and Western States. - 
Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—No. 5322, near Sioux City, Iowa. <, 

. : 2 P 2 Rates 3 . 59 

There are some interesting points in the geographical distribution off . 

this species as compared with that of S. cyanocephalus. During the 7’ 

breeding season their habitats are entirely separate, but they overlap S¢¢ - 
during the fall migration, if not also in winter. In the East, the Rusty 47 /- 
_Grackle breeds from Northern New England (and perhaps further south 528° 
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in mountains) northward, throughout a great part of the British Pos- 
sessions, from Labrador entirely across to Alaska. Now, to take an 
intermediate point—say Fort Pembina, on the Ked River, the extreme 
northeast corner of Dakota. Here, in the spring and summer, the 
Rusty Grackle is not known, while Brewer’s Blackbird occurs in great 
abundance, breeding. In the fall, however, the Rusty Grackle enters 
Dakota from the north on its migration, and mixes with the other 
species. I have even found them so associated over three hundred 
miles further west, ou the head-waters of the Mouse River, where they 
came in September; and for a month the flocks of Blackbirds about 
our camps contained both species of Scolecophagus, associating so inti- 
mately that the same shot would generally drop individuals of both 
kinds. ‘heir habits at this season are identical, but the specific char- 
acters are always, so far as 1 know, preserved ‘intact. I have never 
seen any doubtful specimens of either species. 

Mr. Holden’s record of 8. ferrugineus breeding in Wyoming in com- 
pany with the other species is undoubtedly erroneous; no such associ- 
ation occurs at this season; when the two are found together, the indi- 
viduals of S. ferrugineus are altogether a different lot, come from the 
North. The case is by no means unparalleled; in fact, a great many 
birds in migrating take up different lines of migration in "the spring and 
fall. This brings species often into association at certain seasons, while 
never found together at other times; and it accounts satisfactorily for 
their abundance, during migration, at one season and scarcity at 
another. Of this latter fact we liave a striking example in the Con- 
necticut Warbler (Oporornis agilis),a bird so abundant in New England 
and elsewhere in the Hast, in the fall, that hundreds have been taken in 
oue season, while it is rarely ever seen in the spring, as at that season 
it appears to migrate inland, up the Mississippi Valley, being, according 
to accounts, not uncommou at some points during the vernal migration. 


SCOLECOPHAGUS CYANOCEPHALUS, (Wagl.) Cab. 
Blue-headed Grackle; Brewer’s Blackbird. 


Psarocolius cyanocephalus, WAGL., Isis, 1829, 758. 

Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 195.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 552.— 
Herenm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 53.—Cvoop. & Stcxi., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1860, 209.—Hayb., Rep. 1862, 170.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 403 (Matamoras 
and San Antonio, breeding).—Cass., Pr. Phila. ‘Acad. 1866, 413.—CouEs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 90 (Arizona, resident).—Sumicu., Mem. "Bost. Soe. i, 1859, 
553 (plateau of Mexico, abundant).—SNnow, B. Kans. 1y7 3, 8( Eastern Kansas).— 
Srev., U. S. Geo]. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—Merrr., ibid. 172, 687.— AIKEN, Pr. 
Bost. Soe. 1872, 203 ee: —ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z, iii, 1872, 173.—CovgEs, 
Key, 1872, 160.—B. B. & R.,N. A. B. ii, 1874, 206, pl. 35, £3. 

Scolecophagus nericanus, Sw., Two Cent. anda Quarter, 1838, 302, No. 66.—GRay, Gen. 
of ‘B.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 432.—NEws., P. R. R . Rep. vi, 1857, 86. 

“ Teterus eneus, Licut.” (Bp.) 

Quiscalus breweri, AUD., B. Am. vii, 1843, 345, pl. 492. 

Scolecophagus “ ferrugineus,” HOLv., Pr. Bost. Suc. 1872, 203 (error) (Wyoming, breeding). 


Hab.—United States, from Eastern Kansas and Minnesota to the Pacitic. South into 
Mexico. Breeds throughout its United States range. Migratory from extremes cf its 
range. 

List of specimens. 


| 19369 |e] 


2 9.00 | 14.75 | 5.u0 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5320, Fort Randal, Dakota; 4753-56, Upper Mis- 
souri River. 

Later Expeditions.—60451-57, 60721-36, 61070-73, various Wyoming localities; 61710, 
61731, Utah; 62272-73, Idaho and Wyoming. 
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The habitat of this species is observed to overlap that of the preced- 
ing, along the line through Eastern Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota, as 
well as in the country immediately along the Red River. Prof. Snow 
states that it is “ quite common even in Eastern Kansas;” and at Pem- 
bina, on the Red River, I found it breeding abundantly. Further south, 
in Dakota, I have not observed it east of Fort Randall, where it is 
common; avd beyond this, in the Missouri region, it almost replaces 
the eastern species, which, however, reaches, in Dakota, during the fall 
migration, to about 103° west longitude at least. 

I took a single male bird at Fort Randall, in November, after all the 
migrants had passed southward; but its occurrence was due, I ascer- 
tained, to an injury of one wing, which kept it from flying off with the 
rest; and I am satisfied that none winter so far north as this, though, 
on the Pacific coast, according to Dr. Cooper, the species is resident as 
tar north as the Columbia. In Arizona, at various seasons, and late in 

.the fall in Southern California, I found the birds in great abundance, 
-and enjoyed excellent opportunities of studying their habits. 
' his species appears to leave both latitudinal extremes of its range 
periodically, and probably all the individuals change their abode twice 
a year; yet the oscillation of the whole body is insufficient to remove 
‘them entirely from most localities, the birds being:simply more or less 
abundant according to season. Thus casual observation in Arizona 
- would lead to the belief that the species was there a winter visitant 
only, while I am satisfied that they reside in the Territory. In Septem- 
_ber and October their ranks are recruited by constant arrivals from the 
north, and they are very abundant until the following May. Then the 
flocks break up; the incomplete migration ensues, and the remainder 
scatter about to breed. Unlike some Blackbirds, the Scolecophagi do 
not breed in extensive communities, nor do they necessarily resort to 
swampy localities. Several pairs, however, are often attracted to the 
same spot, and more than one nest may be found on the same tree or 
high bush. The nest is placed in a crotch several feet from the ground; 
itis‘a bulky structure, like a miniature Crow’s nest, but deeper and 
more compact. The basement and outer wall is an interlacement of 
short, crooked twigs, matted with a variety of softer materials, and may 
rarely be plastered with mud. This substance, however, is not used 
‘in great quantity, often apparently no more than what sticks to the 
weeds and roots. The nest is finished inside with a quantity of hair, 
rootlets, &c. The eggs differ entirely from those of the Agelwi, being 
speckled, not streaked, like those of the Xanthocephalus. They are 
hardly distinguishable from those of the Rusty.Grackle. They vary in 
number from four to six, measuring an inch or more by a little over 
three-fourths of an inch (a selected specimen was 1.05 by 0.78). They 
are a dull, olivaceous-gray, sometimes a clearer pale-bluish or greenish- 
gray, thickly scattered all over with various shades of brown, from quite 
blackish or dark chocolate to light umber. None of the spots are large; 
they are very irregular in outline, occasionally quite linear; they vary 
in number, sometimes being numerous enongh to hide the ground-color. 
A nest of Brewer’s Blackbird before me, taken by Mr. Allen, June 24, 
1873, on Heart River, Dakota, was placed only a few inches from the 
ground. It is large and bulky, with many projections of the small 
sticks which form the exterior, aud are mixed with grasses and weed- 
stalks throughout the nest. The living is distinct, of fine, tortuous 
rootlets, very neatly disposed in a circular manner. It contained five 
eggs, with large embryos. The ground is grayish, but it is everywhere 
so thickly mottled, or rather clouded, with dull chocolate-brown as to 
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give the prevailing effect. A specimen measures 1.19 by 0.80; the 
shape is tumid, with an obtuse smaller end. 

Several kinds of Blackbirds are abundant in Arizona, but the present 
surpasses them all in numbers, and in its general diffusion plays the 
part that the Cow-bird takes in the farms of the East, and that the 
Yellow-headed Blackbird fulfils in the settlements on the plains. They 
are eminently gregarious when not breeding. Yet I never saw such 
countless numbers as those of the Red-winged Blackbird during its 
migrations. Troops of twenty, fifty, or a hundred are commonly seen ; 
they have no special fondness for watery places, but scour the open, dry 
ground, and scatter among straggling pines and oaks; they come fear- 
lessly into the clearings about houses, the traveler’s camp, and the 
stock-yards, gleaning plentiful subsistence from man’s bounty or waste- 
fulness. Much of their time is spent on the ground, rambling in hurried, 
eager search for grain and insects; they generally run with nimble 
steps, hopping being the exception, when they have satistied their 
hunger, and. are moving leisurely with no particular object in view. 
The movements are all easy and graceful, the bird’s trim form and 
glossy color setting it off to great advantage. At full speed the head 
is lowered and fixed; in slower progress it is held upright, bobbing in 
time with each step. When a flock is feeding, they pass over a good 
deal of ground, without seeming to examine it very closely ; every one 
tries to keep ahead of the next, and thus they scurry on, taking short 
flights over each other’s head. At the least alarm, the timid birds be- 
take themselves to the nearest tree, perching in various attitudes. A 
favorite posture, so easy as to appear negligent, is with the body held 
nearly upright, the tail hanging loosely straight down, while the head 
turns in various ways, with the whim of the moment. When excited, 
the bird often sits low down, firmly on its legs, with elevated and wide- 
spread tail, constantly flirted, while its watchful eye peers down through 
the foliage. However compactly a flock may fly up into a tree,-they 
generally scatter as they alight all over the branches, so that it is rarely 
that more than two or three can be brought down at a shot. On the 
ground the case is quite different; there they often huddle so close to- 
gether that the whole flock may be decimated. Their behavior in the 
presence of man is a curious mixture of timidity and heedlessness; they 
come to the very door-step, and yet a sudden movement, or a shout, 
sends them affrighted into the nearest trees. The next moment they 
begin to straggle back again, at first singly or in little squads, tiil the 
more timid ones are reassured and come streaming down together, when 
the busy search for food is resumed. 

Their hunger satisfied for the time, the birds betake themselves to 
the trees, often passing the whole period of digestion snugly ensconced 
in the thick foliage. Then their concert opens; and if the music is 
neither sweet nor soft, it is sprightly, and not disagreeable, for it sug- 
gests the careless joviality and lazy good bumor of Blackbirds with 
their stomachs full, and satisfactory prospect of future supply. The 
notes are energetic, rapid, and varied, with a peculiar delivery, which, 
like the yelping of the prairie wolves, gives the hearer a very exagger- 
ated idea of the number of the performers. The usual note is like the 
sound of pebbles smartly struck together, rapidly repeated an indefinite 
number of times; it is varied at irregular intervals by a long-drawn 
liquid whistle, which has a peculiarly pleasing effect in breaking the 
monotony of the other notes, and mellowing the whole performance. 
The ordinary call-note is exactly between the rough gutteral “chuck” of 
the Redwing and the clear metallic “chink” of the Reed-bird. 

‘In the fall, when seeds of all sorts and various insects are most readily 
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procured, the birds grow fat, and furnish very good eating. They are 
tender, like nearly all small birds, and their flesh lacks the peculiar 
taste and odor, not entirely agreeable, that that of the Redwing acquires 
at the same season, when the bird feeds mostly on wild oats (Zizania). 
At this season the lustre of the plumage is obscured, and its uniformity 
interrupted by dull gray edging of the feathers. But even in autumn 
some males are found nearly as richly clad as in the spring-time, and I 
do not think that even the dullest colored females and young are ever 
so decidedly rusty-brown as the Easteri Grackle. The sexes may be 
known by their disparity in size, aside from the difference in plumage; 
moreover, the eye of the male is clear lemon-yellow, that of the female 
brown. The perfect. male is lustrous greenish-black, changing abruptly 
to purplish and violet on the head; length, 94 to 103; extent, 16 or 17; 
wing, about 54; tail, 43; bill, 0.85; tarsus, about 14. The female only 
averages 9 in length, with an extent of about 15, and other dimensions 
are correspondingly smaller than those of the male. She is dull brown- 
ish, blackening on the back, wings, and tail, where there is often a 
greenish lustre, and with a plumbeous cast on the under parts; the 
head, neck, and breast, ochrey-brown. The female and young are dis- 
tinguished from those of S. ferrugineus with some difficulty, but they 
average larger, with the bill heavier at the base, and are probably never 
so decidedly rusty-brown. 

Since the preceding was written, Mr. Allen has sent me an interesting 
addendum: ‘Brewers Blackbird is one of the most common repre- 
sentatives of the Jcteride at the western edge of the plains, and 
throughout the mountains of Colorado. I found it abundant both at 
Denver and Cheyenne, and along all the wooded streams southward to 
Colorado City. It was also numerous at all favorable localities along 
the mountain streams; it occurred in large flocks in South Park, and 
was met with on the Snowy Range, even above timber-line. I met with 
it also at various points in Southern Wyoming, west of Cheyenne, and 
saw it in the Great Salt Lake Valley, in autumn, in flocks of several 
hundred. It is at all times more or less gregarious, and from its size, 
color, and habits, might readily be mistaken at a little distance for the 
Purple Grackle of the East. The latter species, however, was not seen 
west of Middle Kansas.” 

Mr. Trippe also furnishes his observations upon the species at Idaho 
Springs, Colorado: “Abundant; migratory; breeds. The Biue-headed 
Biackbird arrives in Bergen’s Park early in spring, as soon as the 
marshes and wet meadows begin to thaw. In this park, as well as in 
all others that I have visited, it is very abundant, but only ventures 
outside of these limits in straggling parties, foraging up and down the 
valleys for food, especially early in the spring and late in the fall, when 
the supply has become precarious. In its habits and actions it shows 
more resemblance to the Crow Blackbird than to the Rusty. It is very 
social, and constantly in flocks, even in the breeding season associating 
in small parties on its way to and from its feeding grounds. It nests 
in wet meadows and brushy swamps, whence it makes excursions to the 

neighboring plowed fields and hills. The nest is built late in May, and 
the female begins to set early in June. It is placed on any dry spot in 
the swamp, the centre of a clump of bushes being preferred, and is 
always on the ground. It is large for the size of the bird, neatly con- 
structed of weeds, grass, and bark, and smoothly lined with rootlets, 
fine bark, and hair. The eggs are five, of a pale bluish-green, very 
thickly splashed and speckled with pale chocolate-brown. Late in fall 
this bird leaves the mountains, and gathers in large flocks on the. 
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J QUISCALUS PURPUREUS, (Bart.) Licht 
Purple Grackle; Crow Biackbird. 


a. purpureus. 


Gracula quiscala, LixN., Syst. Nat. i, 1758, 109; 176%, 165.—Cin., i, 17°3, 397.— Lat, 
Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 191.—WI3s., iii, 1811, 44, pl. 21, f. 4. 

Chaleophanes quisculus, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827.—C.B., Mus, Heiu. i, 1951, 196. 

Gracula purpurea, Barv., Trav. in Florida, 1791, 290. . 

Quiscalus purpurens, Licu?.—GRray.—Woopt., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 79.—Cass., Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 403.—Ripew., ibid. 1869, 133.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, I-71, 291 
(includes several species); iii, 1872, 178.—Covgs, Key, 1872, 160, fig. 102; pl. 
5, figs. 1, 3, 4, 5.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 214, 215, pl. 37, f. 1. oe 

Quiscalus versicolor, Viiti., Nouv. Dict. xxviii, 1819. 485; Gal. Ois. i, 171, pl. 108.— . :. 
Bp.. Obs. Wils. 1824, No. 45; Am. Orn. i, 1825, 45, pl. 5, £1; Syn. 1823,54; 
List, 1838, 28; Consp. i, 1850, 424.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1931, 485.—NutTv., 
Man. i, 1832, 194.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 35; v, 1839, 481; pl. 7; Syn. 1839, 
146; B. Am. iv, 1842, 58, pl. 221.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 555.—Hayp., Rep. 1¢62, 
170.—TrippE, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1971, 1°7.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 8. 

(2) Oriolus ludovicianus et hudsonius, GM., i, 1788, 3087. 

“Sturnus quiscalus, DAUDIN.” 

Gracula barita, ORD, Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1818, 253. 

Quiscalus nitens, Licut., Verz. Doubl. 1323, 1s, No. 164 (et “ fulgida, Licnt.”) 

Quiscalus purpuratus, Sw., Lardner’s Cyel. 1833, 299, 

Chalcophanes purpuratus, CAB., Mus. Hein. 1851, 196. 


b. wneus. 4 


Quiscalus eneus, RIDGW., Pr. Phila. Acad’ 1869, 134 (of. Aup., pl.7; Cours, Key, 161). 
Quiscalus purpureus var. eneus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 218. : 


c. agleus. 


Quiscalus baritus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 556, pl. 32 (an auct?). 

Quiscalus agleus, Bp., Am. Journ. Sci. 1866, ¢4.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 404.— 
Rivew.,, ibid. 1869, 135. 

Quiscalus purpureus var. aglaus, COUES, Key, 1872, 161, pl. 5, figs. 2, 6—B. B. & R., 
N. A. B. ii, 1874, 221, pl. 37, f. 2. 

(For other probable synonyms of this species, and names of local races, see Sw. 
Lardner’s Cycl. 299, 300, 355; Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 404 et seg.; ALLEN, Bull. M. 
C. Z. ii, 1871, 291.) 


Hab.—North America, east of the Rocky Mountains. North to Labrador, Hudson’s 
Bay, and the Saskatchewan. Breeds throughout its range. Winters in the Southern 
States. Var. agleus trom Southern Florida. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expecition.—4761, Big Nemaha; 4766, 4762, 4758, 4700, 4767, Bald 
Island, Missouri River. 

The Crow Blackbird has lately been traced west to the Rocky Mount- 
ains; it is abundant in the eastern part of the Missouri region. It has 
been several times accredited to California, but the evidence remains 
insufficient. The variety @neus is very abundant along the Red River 
of the North, breeding in hollows of trees, and later in the season I 
have found it far west on the Mouse River, in the same latitude. 

Mr. Thomas T. Gentry sends me the following paragraph: “This 
familiar bird reaches the latitude of Philadelphia, usually about the 
middle of March. As I write (March 21), many small flocks may be 
seen in various directions, fluttering and chattering among the trees. 
Nest-building has been observed even as early as March 15; but then 
only in sheltered situations, such as the south slopes of a hill. Here 
the nests are built chiefly in the branches of coniferous trees. Usually, 
but one brood is reared each season, but I have observed instances of « 
second brood, when the season has been unusually propitious. In such 
eases the first batch of young appeared in April, the other in July. 
Though sometimes annoying to the agriculturist by its mischief in the 
corn-tields, this bird has nevertheless some good qualities recommend. 
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ing it to favor. It is obviously of great service in the destruction of 
insects. But it has one very bad trait, perhaps not generally known. 
Like the Crow, a not distant relative, it is fond of birds’ eggs and ten- 
der nestlings, and it destroys a great many, particularly Robins. Cow- 
ard-like it lurks about the Robin’s vicinity until the parents are away, 
when it pounces on the nest, seizes an egg or a young one, and hastily 
retreats. But wary and vigilant as it is, sometimes it is caught in the 
act, and forced to seek safety by rapid flight from the impetuous attacks 
of the owners. I had been aware of its fondness for eggs for several 
years, but only lately learned of this carnivorous propensity, which is 
doubtless the natural outgrowth of its habit of sucking eggs.” About 
Washington, the present year (1874), the Grackles appeared in consider- 
able number early in March, frequenting the various parks of the city 
with Robins, Bluebirds, Red-wings, aud other early arrivals. 


The following (the only additional North American species of Quiscalus), has not 
been found in the Missouri region : 


QUISCALUS MAJOR, Vieill. 
a. major. 


Gracula barita, WILS., Ind. Am. Orn. vi, 1812. 

Quiscalus baritus, PeaB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 225 (Massachusetts; probably a mis- 
take).—LIins.., Am. Journ. xliv, 1843, 260 (Connecticut ; probably a mistake). 

Gracula quiscala, ORD, Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1818, 253: 

Quiscalus major, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. xxviii, 1819, 4°7.—Bp., Am. Orn. iv, 1825, 35, pl. 
4; List, 1838, 28; Consp. i, 1250, 434.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 192.—Atp., Orn. 
Biog. ii, 1834, 5045; v, 1838, 480; pl]. 187; Syn. 1839, 146; B. Am. iv, 1442, 52, 
pl. 220.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 555.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 494 (Texas).— Cass., Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 409.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, cd (Massachusetts ; 
probably a mistake).—Cousgs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1863, 2-6 (New England; prob- 
ably a mistake).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z, ii, 1871, 295 (Florida).—Coves, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 117 (South Carolina).—CovEs, Ibis, 1270, 367 (biogra- 
phy).—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 25 (North Carolina).—Cotrs, Key, 1872, 
160.—Covss, Check-list, 1574, No. 224.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 222, pl. 
36, f. 3, 4. 

Chalcophanes major, TeMM., Cab. Mus. Hein. 1851, 96. 


b. macrourus. 


Quiscalus macrourus, Sw., An. in Men. 1838, 299, f. 51%.—Sc1i., P. Z. 8. 1856, 300 (Cor- 
dova); Ibis, i, 1859, 20 (Guatemala) ; ibid. ii, 1860, 112 (Houduras).—Bp., B.N. 
A. 1858, 554; 1960, 584, pl. 58; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1659, Birds, 20, pl. 20.—Cass., 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 133 (Carthagena).— Cab., J. tf. O. ix, 1261, #2 (Costa 
Rica).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. vili, 141 (Nicaragua) ; ibid. ix, 104 (Costa Rica).— 
Dress., Ibis, 1865, 493 (Texas).—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1867, 410 (critical).— 
Scemicu., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 553 (Vera Cruz).—CouEs, Key, 1272, 160, fig. 
159. 

Chalcophanes macrourus, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1851, 196. 

Quiscalus major var. macrourus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 225, pl. 36, f.1, 2. 


Hab.—The typical form along the South Atlantic and Gulf coast, from the Carolinas 
to. Texas; not authentic in New England. Var. macrourus from Texas south into Cen- 
tral America. 


Family CORVIDA: Crows, ete. 
Subfamily Corvin: Ravens and Crows. 


CORVUS CORAX, Linn. 


Raven. 


Corvus corar, LINN., auctorum ; Planches Enlum. 495.—Naum., Vog. pl. 53.—Gottp, 
~ BLE. pl. 220.—Scut., Not. sur Cory. pl. 1.—Wris., Am. Orn. ix, 125, 136, pl. 

75, f. 3.—Bp., Syn. 1223, 56.—Dovuau., Cab. Nat. Hist. i, 1830, 270, pl. 24.—Sw. & 

Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 290.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 202.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 
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1834, 476, pl. 101; Syn. 1839, 150; B. Am. iv, 1843, 78, pl. 224.—Grr., B, L. I. 
1844, 149.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 387.—Woopk., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 78.—HEERM., 
P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 54.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soe. 1, 1868, 525 (Indiana) ; 
Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 178.—F1nscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1872, 40 (Alaska). ‘ 

Corvus var. ferrensis, BRUNN.; C. leucomelas, WaGL.; C. leucopheus, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. 
pl. 100 (individuals streaked with white). i 

Corvus corax var. littoralis, HOLBOLL, Kroyer’s Tidskrift, iv, 1843, 390 (Greenland and 
Labrador). 

Corvus corax (var ?), Cours, Key, 1872, 162. ie 

Corvus corax var. carnivorus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 234, pl. 37, f. 6. 

Corvus maximus, Scop., Aun. i, 34, No. 45. 

Corvus clericus, SPARRM., Mus. Carls. pl. 2. . 

Corvus major, VIEILL., et C. montanus, TemM. ; Lu VaIrL., Ois. Afr. pl. 61.—Br., Consp. 
i, 1850, 387 (sp. apocrypha). 

Corvus carnivorus, Bart., Trav. Fla. 1793, 290.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 560.—Coop. & 

~  Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 210, pl. 21—Wurar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860.— 

Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 225 (Labrador); ibid. 1866, 91 (Arizona).— 
Hayp., Rep. 1862, 70.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 121 (British Colum- 
bia.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 494 (Texas).—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, 
285 (Alaska).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 282.—SrEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 
465; and of most late American writers. ; 

Corvus cacalotl, WaGL., Isis, 1831, 527 (Mexico).—Bp., P. Z. S. 1887, 115; Consp. i, 
1850, 387.—Maxim., Reise, ii, 1841, 289.—Maxim., J. f. O. 1858, 195.—News., 
P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 82.—Keny., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 31, pl. 20.— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 563.—Sct., Ibis, i, 1859, 21 (Guatemala).—Sumiou., Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 553 (Vera Cruz). 

Corvus sinuatus, WAGL., Isis, 1829, 748 (Mexico). 

Corvus catototl, Br., Comp. List, 1838, 28. 

Corvus nobilis, GouLD, P. Z. 8.-1837, 79.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 386 (Mexico). 

Corvus “ splendens, GOULD,” Bp., Po Z. 8. 1837, 115 (error). Not of VIEILL. 

Corvus lugubris, AGAS., Pr. Bost. Soc. ii, 1846, 188. 

“ Corvus thibetanus, HoDGS.” : 

“ Corvus vociferus, CAB.” é 

Gray’s Hand-list, Nos. 6181-84, and 6189-90. 


Hab:-—In North America, generally distributed. Throughout British America. 
Everywhere in United States west of the Mississippi (according to Aiken, Am. Nat. 
vii, 16, the Ravens of Colorado are chiefly C. cryptoleucus). Rare, or wanting in differ- 
ent parts of Eastern United States. On the Atlantic coast, regularly south to Maine, 
where it nests (Boardman) ; rarely to Southern New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. Formerly breeding in Middle States and mountainous parts of South 
Carolina (Audubon). Kentucky (Audubon). Ohio (Wheaton). Indiana (Haymond ; for- 
merly numerous, became exceedingly rare in 1856). Not found in the Gulf States, ex- 
Coe Texas. South into Mexico (C. “cacalotl,” “ sinuatus,” “ splendens,” and “nobilis”). 

uatemala. 


List of specimens. 


| 19300 |202| Loe. Bh RE | araisaene F. V. Hayden 25.00 | 47.00 | 16.00 | 


Licutenant Warren's Expedition.—5186, Fort Randall, Dakota; 4546, source Little 
Missouri River; L’Eau qui court ; 5787, Fort Pierre. 

Later Expeditions.—54316, 60813, Wyoming. 

It is impossible to distinguish our Raven specifically from the European, and the 
grounds for separating even a C. corax var. carnivorus are very slight. The American 
bird may average a trifle larger, with a correspondingly more robust bill; but the 
difference in these respects is entirely within the normal individual variability of the 
bird, being equaled if not exceeded among specimens from each country. As to the 
Raven of Mexico, described as distinct under a variety of names, it appears to be 
somewhat more richly iridescent, as a consequence of its subtropical habitat; from 
the same circumstances, the bill and feet may average relatively larger. 

It is unnecessary to mention particular localities in the West, where the Raven is 
more or less numerous; it is so generally distributed, that its great abundance, scar- 
city, or absence at various points merely represent incidents in the career of individ- 
uals, drawn together by abundance of food or other favoring circumstances, and dis- 
persed under opposite conditions. In fact, the restriction of its range in the United 
States is prabably reducible to a fortuitous matter, since this bird, like some others, 
sooner or later finds the advance of civilization uusupportable, and retires to regions 
more congenial to its wild and wary nature.. 
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CORVUS CRYPTOLEUCUS, Couch. 


White-necked Raven. 


Corvus eryptoleucus, CoucH, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1854, 66 (Tamaulipas).—Bp., B. N. A. 
1858, 565; Mex. B. Surv. ii, pt. ii, 1859, Birds, p. 20.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1270, 
284. — Dress, Ibis, 1865, 494 (Eagle Pass, Texas). —COUES, Key, 1672, 162, 
AIKEN, Am. Nat. vii, 1473, 16 (Cheyenne, Wyo. Ter.).— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1872, 203 (“ very common along the base of the mountains”). BB. & R., N. 
A.B. ii, 1874, 242. 


Hab.—Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. North to Colorado and Wyoming. South 
into Mexico. Said to be abundant on the Llano Estacado. Found near Tueson, Ari- 
zona, by Lieutenant Bendire (epist.) 

- The known range of this species has been lately extended by Mr. C. 
E. Aiken, who found it near Cheyenne; this brings it within the region 
of the Missouri. Its peculiar character, of snowy-white bases of the 
cervical feathers, has not been observed in any other of the North 
American Corvi, but it occurs in a number of extralimital species. It 
is described as being considerably smaller than the Common Raven, and 
otherwise different ; but its relationship to some of its allies might per- 
haps be profitably investigated. In our Raven and Crows the bases of 
the neck-feathers are pluinbeous-gray. The eggs of the White-necked 
Raven are said to resemble those of the Common Raven, but to be paler, 
and, it is to be presumed, smaller. 

Mr. Trippe writes me, that in Colorado the White-necked Raven “is 
abundant along the edge of the plains in winter; not common in the 
mountains; not observed during spring and summer. I did not succeed 
in taking any specimens of this bird, but have no doubt that it is the 
White-necked Raven. It is called “ Crow” by the inhabitants, to distin- 
guish it from the Raven proper. Its croak is different from that of the 
Eastern Crow, being much barsher; in flight and actions it is very simi- 
lar to that bird. I have seen this species, one hundred miles or more 
east of the mountains, feeding on dead buffalo.” 


a t“ 
~~ CORVUS AMERICANUS, Aud. % ~ %¢4- froc 


Common Crow. 


a. americanus. 


Corrus corone, WILs., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 79, pl. 25, f. 3.—Be., Syn. 1828, 56.—Sw. & Rica. 
F. B. A. ii, 1e31, 291—Netr., Man. i, 1832, 209. 

Corvus americanus, AUD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1¢34, 317; v, 1839; 477; pl. 156; Syn. 1839, 
156; B. Am. iv, 1842, 7, pl. 225,—Bp., List, 1838, "29 ; 3 Consp. i, V5, 3 
NU tT. Man. i, 2d ed. indo, 221 —Maxinr., Reise, i, 1839, 140; J. f, O. vi, 1858, 


198.—Gir., B, L. 1. 1844, 151—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, ¥2.—Bp., BLN. A. et 


1252, 566.--HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, vi, 54.—DREss., Ibis, 1865, 494 : 
(Texas). —Coor. & ’svex., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 211, pl. 23.—Covues, Pr./ 
Phila. Acad. 1861, 226 (Labrador).—Sr1: Ve, Ge 8S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—" 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ili, 1872, 172. —Sxow, B. Kans. 1273, 8.—HO p., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1472, 203 (Wyoming). —Covss, Key, 1872, 162.—B. ’B. & R. _N A.B. ii, 
1274, 243, pl. 37, f.55; and of authors generally. 


b? caurinus. 


Corvus same Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 569.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 24, pl. 
$.—DaLL & BAyy., “Er, Chie. Acad. i, 1869, 256,  Coor., B. Cal. i, 1470, 985, — 
a Abb. Nat. ili, 1572, 41.—B. B. ER, N. A. B. ii, IS74. 245, 
Corvus americanus var. caurinus, Cours, Key, 1872, 163. 


c. floridanus. 


Corvus americanus var. floridanus, Bp., B. N. A. 1258, 568.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 163.—B. B. 
& R., N. A. B. ii, Le74, 247. 
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Hab.—Temperate North America (to 55°, Richardson), excepting, probably, most of 
the high central plains and the Southern Rocky Mountains, where the Rayen abounds. 
Var. caurinus along the Pacitic coast, from Sitka to Lower California. Var. floridanus 
is a larger-billed strain from Southern Florida. ; 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition. —5188, mouth of Powder River ; 5189-91, Fort Union, 
Dakota; 5192, Vermilion River. 

Later Expeditions.—60461, La Bonté Creek, Wyoming. | 


The Corvus caurinus is probably not specifically distinct, but may represent a littoral 
variety, distinguished by its smaller size, and some particular mode of life, cireum- 
stances probably mutually explanatory. It is hardly necessary to recognize “ jlorida- 
nus” by name, since it merely illustrates the usual relative increase in size of the bill 
and feet shown by birds of corresponding latitudes. 


Although apparently rare or quite wanting in a great part of the 
West, in the interior, as above indicated, the Crow occurs along the 
whole Missouri River. It is associated in most places with the Raven, 
but in general their numbers are reciprocal. ‘The Raven spreads more 
over the plains, while the Crow is more partial to the wooded river- 
bottoms and the immediate vicinity of the water-courses. At Fort 
Randall, where the Raven is comparatively rare, the Crow is common 
and resident. I found many Crows along Mouse River, in Northern 
Dakota, but no Ravens. I never saw a single Crow in Colorado, New 
Mexico, or Arizona, where the Raven was my constant companion dur- 
ing all my journeying and residence. 


The Fish Crow, which is not found in the Missouri region, has the following syno- 
nymy: ra 


CoRVUS ossiFRAGUS, Wilson. — 


Corvus ossifragus, Wits., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 27, pl. 37, f. 2.—Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 
39; Syn. 1828, 57; List, 1834, 27; Consp. i, 1850, 385.—Waat., Syst. Av. 1827, 
Corrus No. 12.—Nutt., Man. i, 183%, 216.—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 268; v, 
-1839, 479; pl. 146; Syn. 1839, 151; B. Am. iv, 1842, 94, pl. 226.—Bp., B.N. A. 
1858, 571; 1860, 571, pl. 67, f. 2.—Cours & Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 414 
(Washington, D. C., common).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 85 (Southern 
New England, occasional).—CouxEs, ibid. v, 1868, 286 (the same).—Lawr., Ann. 
Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 289 (New York).—Couzs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 117 
(South Carolina).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 26.—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 
26 (North Carolina).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 297 (Florida).—Couzs, 
Key, 1872, 162.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 251, pl. 37, f. 7. 


Hab.—Coast of the United States, from New England to Florida. 


PICICORVUS COLUMBIANUDS, (Wils.) Bp. 
Clarke’s Crow; American Nutcracker. 


Corvus columbianus, Wixs., Aro. Orn. iii, 1811, 29, pl. 20, f. 2—Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 
38; Syn. 1828, 57.—Nvrt., Man. Orn. i, 1832, 218, 

Nucifraga columbiana, AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 459, pl. 362; Syn. 1839, 156; B. Am. iv, 
1842, 127, pl. 235.—Bp., List, 1838, 28—Nutv., Man. i, 1840, 251. 

Nucifraga (Picicorvus) columbiana, Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 9, No. 6165. 

Picicorvus columbianus, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 384.—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, pt. iv, 
83.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 573, 925.—Krnn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 32— 
Coop & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 212.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 171 (to Fort 
Laramie).—Covgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 91.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 
121 (British Columbia); Nat. in Vancouver (breeding near Fort Colville).— 
Dati & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad, i, 1869, 286 (Sitka).—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 
289.—STEV., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—CouEs, Ibis, 1872, 52 (biography ).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 178.—Hop.-ArkeEn., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 203 (Wy- 
Sele) Cas Key, 1872, 162, fig. 104.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 255, pl. 

“Corvus megonyx, WAGt..”—( Gray.) 


Hab.—Chiefly the coniferous belt of the West, in mountainous regions, from about 
3.000 feet up to the highest peaks. North to Sitka (Bischof). Northeast to Milk River, 
Montana (200 miles east of Rocky Mountains, lat. about 49°, Suckley). East to Fort 
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Kearney (Nebraska, long. 99° 6’ W. Greenwich, Cooper). South on bigh lands to Mexico? 
(to Albuquerque, New Mexico, Kennerly; Fort Whipple, Arizona, Coues; Fort Tejon, 
California, Xantus), Found breeding at Fort Colville, Washington Territory (Lord). 


List of specimens. 


19291 | 37 | Grosventres R. .| g¢ | June 2, 1860 | F.V. Hayden. 12.25] 16.50) 7.50 


19292 | 38 |....-- 0G a caaidun|ice | ons pel O scininde| sens Osx sese 11.50 | 20.50] 6.75 
19293 | 32 | Mud River.....| ...| May 30, 1860 |....- AO cee ncalereees 17.50) 6.75 
19294 |....} Popoagie Creek.| g¢ | May 20, 1860 | G. H. Trook..|...-.-].-----|------ 


ge Warren’s Expedition.—8870-74, Black Hills, Dakota ; 8875, Rawhide Peak, 
oming. 3 
vase ‘Bxpeditions.—54317-19, Wyoming ; 59856-9, Colorado ; 60817-18, Pacific Creek, 
Wyoming ; 61087, Green River; 11159 (young), Wyoming. 

The range of this species is nearly coincident with the zone of conif- 
erous vegetation in the West. It rarely descends below an altitude of 
3,000 feet, and has been observed on peaks 10,000 feet high. A hardy 
bird, finding its food at all seasons, Clarke’s Crow is not a true 
inigrant; that is to say, it does not move north and south at regular 
periods. But the individuals are never thoroughly localized; they are 
restless birds, scurrying continually among the mountains. The nearest 
approach to a regular movement appears to be their flying down mount- 
ains in severe weather, and returning to the more elevated situations 
to breed. This seems to be the case, at any'rate, in latitudes from 45° 
southward, although they nest quite low down in more northern situa- 
tions. Thus, at Fort Whipple, near 35° 30’, and 4,000 or 5,000 feet high, 
I never saw them in summer; but they were irregularly common from: 
October to March, and I have no doubt they breed in the neighboring / 
San Francisco Mountains. TI have never seen the nest or eggs. Mr. J. 
K. Lord, who found the bird in immense flocks, in May, near Fort Col- 
ville, and subsequently breeding there, states that a nest was placed in 
the top of a pine, 200 feet high; “it was composed of fir-twigs, bark, 
leaves of pine, and fine root-fibres, with some moss and gray lichen— 
very large and shallow.” 

Like others of this omnivorous family, Clarke’s Crow is an indiscrim- 
inate feeder upon vegetable substances, giving preference, however, to 
the seeds of the pine, berries of the cedar, and acorns. Prying into a 
pine-cone with its long and peculiarly-shaped beak, it gouges out the 
seeds, often hanging, while thus engaged, head downward, like a 
Thistle-bird swing under the globular awent of a button-wood. It also 
eats insects of various kinds, and has been observed pecking at dead 
bark to obtain them, and making short sallies in the air for the same 
purpose, like a Woodpecker.. It sometimes descends to the ground in 
search of food, walking easily and firmly, like a true Crow; but we may 
infer, from the length and sharpness of its claws, that it does not spend 
much of its time on the ground. 

According to my observations, made at all seasons, excepting during 
the breeding time, Clarke’s Crow is decidedly a gregarious bird. Flocks 
of fifty or a hundred are oftener witnessed than single birds, and Mr. 
Lord speaks of their appearance “ by thousands.” They are very noisy 
birds, uttering a harsh, discordant scream of great volume and _ pene- 
tration, and extremely wary, under ordinary circumstances, like most 
of the larger Corvi. The ordinary flight is rapid, straight, and steady, 
accomplished by regular and vigorous wing-beats; but when flying 
only from tree to tree, the birds swing themselves in an undulatory 
course, with the wings alternately spread and nearly closed, much in 
the manner of the Woodpeckers. 
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The following interesting passages occur in Mr. Trippe’s Manuscripts: 
“ At Idaho Springs, in Colorado, Clarke’s Crow is by no means rare; 
nearly, or quite, resident; breeds. Eight or ten years ago, as I have 
been informed by old residents, this bird was exceedingly numerous, 
and during winter, very tame and bold, approaching close to the cabins 
and homes of the settlers,-and devouring everything left exposed to 
its voracity. At present it is seldom seen in numbers; but singly, or 
in sinall parties, is not uncommon from about 9,000 feet up to timber- 
line during the warmer months, descending to the lower valleys, and 
probably to the foot-hills, during the depth of wiuter, a few remaining 
in the county throughout the year. As soon as the weather has com- 
menced to moderate a little, they begin ascending again, working up- 
ward in advance of all other birds. : 

“The habits of Clarke’s Crow are well indicated by its name, for they 
are a compound of those of the Woodpecker and Crow. At times it 
will alight on a dead limb, and hammer it precisely as a Woodpecker 
does, the loud rattling being audible at a great distauce; at others, its 
actions are so similar to that of a Crow, that one might readily mistake 
it for a smaller species of that bird were it not for its colors. It fre- 
quently alights on the top of a tree, and utters its hoarse notes to call 
or alarm its companions, constantly looking around in every direction 
to detect any approaching danger, just as the Crow is in the habit of 
doing. It is rather a shy bird than otherwise, yet not so wild but that 
it may be shot by using a little caution in approaching it. Its flight is 
bold and strong, with rather quick and rapid strokes, like the Blue 
Jay’s; at times, after flying a little way from its perch, it will sail on 
its wings in a wide circle, returning to the same tree. Near timber- 
line I have seen dozens of them all performing this manceuvre together, 
sometimes flying hundreds of feet above the trees and returning to them 
when tired. It occasionally visits the slaughter-houses, and, like a trae 
Crow, seems to be quite omnivorous, cramming its hungry maw with 
everything that will satisfy its voracious appetite In spring, when 
other food is scarce, it even attacks the cones and buds of Pinus ponder. 
osa and P. contorta; and nothing seems to come amiss. A tame one 
which I saw preferred raw meat, but ate anything given to it with ap- 
parent relish. 

“Clarke’s Crow probably breeds: very early, as young birds are able 
to fly in the middle of May; its nest, however, I was never able to find, 
nor even gain any idea of where it is placed. The young are cared for 
by the parents a short time after leaving the nest, and are then left to 
shift for themselves—heuce, as the first brood is hatched so early, they 
may raise a second; but I never saw any young birds after the latter 
part of June, and am inclined to think, therefore, that they raise but a 
single brood. Of notes, this bird possesses several, all of which are 
harsh, grating, and crow-like, many being quite loud. It is tamed as. 
easily as the Crow or Raven, and soon becomes quite as familiar and 
impudent, showiug all the propensities to theft aud mischief that mark 
those birds.” 


GYMNOKITTA CYANOCEPHALA, (Maxim.) Bp. 
Blue Crow; Cassin’s Jay; Maximilian’s Jay, 


Gymnorhinus cyanocephalus, MAXIm., Reise, ii, 1°41, 21. 
Gymnokitta cyanocephala, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 382.—Cass., B. Cal. and Tex. i, 1854, 165, pl. 
28.—News., P R.R. Rep. vi, 1857, 83.—Maxm., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 193.—Bp., B. 
N. A. 1053, 574.—Kenn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 32—Covurs, Pr. Phila. 
14 j 
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Acad. 1866, 91; Ibis, 1872, 152 (biography); Key, 1872, 163.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 
1870, 292. AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 204 (Wyoming).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 
li, 1574, 260, pl. 38, f. 2. 
Psilorhinus cyanocephalus, GRAY, Genera of Birds. 
Nucifraga (Gymnokitta) cyanocephala, Gray, Hand-list, ii. 1870, 10, No. 6166. 
Cyanocephalus wicedi, Bp., Oss. Stat. Zool. Eur. Vert. 1°40~41, 1842; see Ibis, 1873, 103. 
Cyanocorax cassini, MCCALL, Pr. Phila. Acad. v, 1851, 216. 


Hab.—Western United States, from the eastern foot-hills and spurs of the Rocky 
Mountains to the opposite slopes of the Cascade and Coast Ranges. 


List of specimens. 


19370 |....| Bighorn Mts...}| g | June 1, 1860 | G.H. Trook..! 10.50} 18.00} 6.00 
19371 jcc cs| veces Oss cece a rere UO earl conan. ee 10.50 | 18.00] 6.00 
19372. | 2052) esse CO Ge sesies @ lec ces CON: aeseshciell erate = OG asses fl ce eel leeas lemons 


| 19373 |153} Tullock Creek.| ¢ | Sept. 3, 1890 | F.V.Hayden-.| 11.00} 10.00} 6.50 


Not obtained by Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. 

Later Expeditions.—59860-3, Wyoming. 

The following account, like that of Clarke’s Crow, is reproduced, in 
substance, from my article in the “ Ibis,” as above quoted : 

For many years this species was considered a rarity, to be highly 
prized, and may still remain among the desiderata of many or most 
European collectors; but of late a great many specimens have been 
gathered, notably in California, by the late Captain John Feilner, and 
in Arizona, by myself. Prince Maximilian’s original examples are 
stated to have come from one of the tributaries of the Upper Missouri, 
which locality, if not beyond the bird’s ordinary range, is certainly far 
from its centre of abundance. Dr. Hayden does not appear to have 
met with it in that region, and probably Maximilian’s quotation indi- 
eates nearly the northeastern limit of the species, which would thus 
prove very nearly coincident with that of Clarke’s Crow. Colonel McCall 
found his Cyanocorax cassint abundant near Santa Fé, New Mexico; Dr. 
Kennerly met with great numbers near San Miguel and at Fort Web- 
ster, in the same Territory; and Captain Feilner procured his fine suite 
of specimens at Fort Crook, Califonia. Dr. J.S. Newberry is our princi- 
pal Oregon reference. I have seen no Washington Territory record; but 
data are to be anticipated from this quarter, corresponding to those 
respecting Clarke’s Crow. In the matter of altitude, the present species. 
has not been proven to occur so high up as Clarke’s Crow has; but the 
evidence is only negative. It breeds at or near its limit of altitude, 
descending in winter to the lower border of the pine-belt, if not a little 
beyond. 

At Fort Whipple, in Arizona, where my observations were made, the 
bird may be considered a permanent resident. Though we did not 
observe it breeding in the immediate vicinity, we found newly-fledged 
young in the neighboring higher mountains, showing that it nests 
there. Like most of its tribe—in fact, like most birds largely subsist- 
ing on varied animal and vegetable substances—it is not strictly 
migratory, except, perhaps, at its highest point of dispersion. <A 
descent of a few thousand feet from mountain tops appears to answer 
the purpose of the southward journeying most migratory species per- 
form, as far as food is concerned, while its hardy nature enables it to 
endure the rigors of winter in regions frequently snow-bound. It feeds 
principally upon juniper-berries and pine-seeds; also upon acorns, and 
probably other small, hard fruit. 

Notwithstanding its essentially corvine form, the habits of this bird, 
like its colors, are rather those of Jays. It is a garrulous and vocifer- 
ous creature, of various and curiously modulated chattering notes 
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when at ease, and of extremely loud, harsh cries when in fear or anger. 
The former are somewhat guttural, but the latter possess a resonance 
different both from the hoarse screams of Cyannra macrolopha, aud the 
sharp, wiry voice of the Cyanocitta. Like Jays, it is a restless, impetu- 
ous bird, as it were of an unbalanced, even frivolous, mind; its turbu- 
lent presence contrasting strongly with the poised and somewhat sedate 
demeanor of the larger black Corvi. With these last, however, it shares 
a strong character—its attitudes when on the ground, to which it 
habitually descends, being crow-like; and its gait, an easy walk or run, 
differing entirely from the leaping progression of the true Jays. It 
shares a shy and watchful disposition with its relatives on both sides of 
the family; its flight is most nearly like that of the Picicorvus. It is 
highly gregarious, in the strict sense of the term. Immense as the 
gatherings of Crows frequently are, these birds seem to associate rather 
in community of interest than in obedicuce .to a true social instinct; 
each individual looks out for himself, and the company disperses for 
cause as readily as it assembles. It is different with these small, Blue- 
Jay Crows; they flock, sometimes in surprising numbers, keep as close 
together as Blackbirds, and move as if by acommon impulse. As usual, 
their dispersion is marked, if not complete, at the breeding season; but 
the flocks reassemble as soon as the yearlings are well on wing, from 
which time until the following spring hundreds are usually seen 
together. On one occasion at least, I witnessed a gathering of probably 
a thousand individuals. ? 
The nest and eggs of this bird apparently remain unknown. 


Subfamily GARRULINE: Jays. 


PICA MELANOLEUCA var. HUDSONICA, (Sab.) Coues. 
American Magpie. 


a. melanoleuca. 


Corvus pica, LINN., Fn. Suec. 92; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 157; and of early authors. 
Pica melanoleuca, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxvi, 121.’ 

Pica albiventris, VIEILL., Fn. Frang. 119, pl. 55, f. 1. 

Pica europea, Bote, Isis, 1822, 551. 

Pica rusticorum, Leacu, Cat. 1816, 18. ; 

Pica caudata, FLEMING, Br. An. 1828, 87; and of many authors. 

Pica varia, SCHL., Rey. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1844, 54. 

Pica germanica, septentrionalis, et hiemalis, Bream, V. D. 1881, 177, 178. 


b. hudsonica. 


Corvus pica, Forst., Phil. Trans. lxxti, 1772, 382.—Wuts., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 75, pl. 35, f. 
2.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No, 40; Syn. 1223, 57, No. 62—Sw. & Ricu,, F. B. A. 
ii, 1831, 292.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 219.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 408, pl. 357. 

Corvus hudsonicus, 8aB., App. Franklin's Journey, 1823, 25, 671. 

Pica hudsonica, Br., List, 1338; Consp. i, 1850, 383.—Maxn., Reise, i, 1839, 508; J. f. O. 
1858, 197.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 84.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858,.576.—WoonpH., 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 77,—Coop. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 213.—Hayp., 
Rep. 1862, 171.—Lorp, Pr. Arty. Inst. iv, 121 (British Columbia).—DALn & 
Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 286 (Alaska).—Finscu, Abh. Nat. lii, 1872, 39 
(Alaska).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 296.—Sxow, B. Kans. 1873, 8 (Shawnee 
County, Kans.).—HoLpEN-AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 204 (Wyoming, abundant, 
breeding).—Strv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—Mern., ibid. 1872, 687. 

Cleptes hudsonicus, GamB., Journ, Phila. Acad. i, 1847, 47. ; 

Pica melanoleuca, AUD., Syn. 1839, 157; B. Am. iv, 1842, 99, pl. 227. 

Pica melanoleuca var. hudsonica, Cours, Key, 1872, 164, fig. 106. : 

Pica caudata var. hudsonica, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 178 (Kansas, &c.).—B. B. & 
R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 266, pl. 38, f. 1. 
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e. nuttalli. 
Pica nuttallii, AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 450, pl. 362; Syn. 1839, 152; B. Am. iv, 1°42, 


104, pl. 222.—Nurr., Man. i, 1340, 236.—WoonH., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 77.—_NrEws., 
P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1457, 84, pl. 26.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 578.— HEERM., P. RK. R. 
Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 54—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1°70, 295. 

Cleptes nuttallii, GAMB., Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1847, 46. 

Pica melanoleuca var. nuttalliit, Cours, Key, 1872, 164. 


Piva caudata var. nuttallii, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 270, pl. 38, f. 2. 


Hab.—Western and Northern North America. Eastward occasionally to Lake 5u- 
perior and Hudson’s Bay (Richardson), Western Kansas (Pond) and Iowa (Coues) to 
the Pacific. Alaska (Dall). Breeds in mountains of New Mexico(Coues). Var. nuttallii 
in California, apparently to the exclusion of the normal form. The typical form in 
Europe. 

List of specimens. 


19295 |201; Deer Creek..-..|.-.- Nov. 20, 1860 | F. V. Hayden.| 19.00 | 26.00 | 8.25 | 
19296 |158}..-.-. Cio een ea Oct. 31, 1860 | G. H. Trook..| 20.00 | 26.00 | 4.75 
19297 |193}|....-. dO. eccex leeds |e sasha ckeeees jreseee dO 2es% = ' 19.50 | 25.50 | 8.00 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —4547, 5196, Fort Pierre; 5193, Running Water; 5197, 
Great Bend, Missouri River; 5198, Fort Berthold; 5194-95, 5199, Fort Randall; 9060, 
Fork of Cheyenne River; 9057-53-59, 9062-63, 9067, Black Hills. 

. Later Expeditions.—54320, 60459-60, 60314-16, 61074-81, 61155, various Wyoming 
localities ; 61720, Idaho. 

In ascending the Missouri I saw the first Magpie near Sioux City, 
Towa, a point immediately on the border of its eastward dispersion. 
Mr. Trippe does not include the species in his Minnesota list, nor does 
Dr. Head, United States Army, mention it among the birds of Fort 
Ripley, in that State. Prof. Snow includes it among Kansas birds, 
stating that it has been seen in Shawnee County. Mr. Allen found it 
in the mountains of Colorado, up to at least 11,000 feet, and elsewhere 
in the West. Further south, Dr. Kennerly informs us that he met with 
it soon after crossing the Rio Grande, and saw it from time to time on 
his journey thence into California. But in following almost in Dr. Ken- 
nerly’s tracks through part of New Mexico and most of Arizona, I did 
not meet with a single one, and must conclude that it is rare in that 
region. I, however, found it breeding east of the Rio Grande, in the 
Raton Mountains,in June. A nest that I there found in a dense thicket 
was a large globular mass, about eighteen inches in diameter, suspended 
in a thick bush about ten feet high. Its walls were composed of closely- 
interlaced twigs, and very thick, leaving but a small cavity, the en- 
trance to which was‘a hole in one side, large enough to admit the hand. 
The lining was a little dried grass. The nest contained six young ones, 
nearly ready to fly—a fact that disposes of one of the alleged distinct- 
ive characters of the American as compared with the European Mag- 
pie, namely, that it has but two young. The eggs measure from 1.40 to 
1.20 in length by about 0.90 in breadth; the ground-color dull pale 
bluish or greenish, sometimes merely grayish-white, thickly marked all 
over with spots and dots of several shades of olive-brown and clearer 
brown, with neutral-tint and pale-purplish or lavender shell-markings. 

Mr. Aiken describes a somewhat differently built nest: “The nest, 
which is quite a curious structure, is usually placed in a small scrubby 
tree. about ten feet from the ground. They commence to build about 
the last of March, and the eggs are laid two or three weeks later. The 
foundation of the nest is of twigs, firmly cemented with mud. On this 
is placed the nest proper, which is composed of finer twigs, plastered 
with mud, and lined with rootlets. Outside of this a wall of dead twigs 
is built up from the foundation, and arched over at the top, the whole 
structure forming a rounded mass from one to three (!) feet in diameter. 
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The entrance is an unconspicuous hole in the side. Full number of eggs, 
eight. Young begin to fly about June 1.” 

Magpies are very common at Fort Randall through the winter, as at 
other points higher up the river. They keep mostly in troops in the 
wooded river-bottom, and, notwithstanding the severity of the weather, 
they are not familiar and impudent, as they are represented to be in 
times of scarcity. In fact I have always found them wary and watch- 
ful, on the alert for suspicious approach, and rather difficult to shoot. 
Wheu a flock is feeding, as they habitually do, down among the bushes, 
one or more are perched, apparently as sentinels, on the high trees over- 
head, and the hidden birds below are instantly warned of danger by 
their discordant screams. I have more than once succeeded in getting 
within range of one of these picket-guards, and at the report of my 
gun, scores of birds, of whose presence I was entirely unaware, have 
sprung up from the bushes all around, where they had been feeding in 
perfect silence. I once procured several specimens unexpectedly and 
unintentionally, the birds having come to feed upon the carcase of a 
horse I had poisoned to secure wolves. Six or eight magpies were tound 
dead next morning, besides several coyotés and a skunk. It is stated 
that this method has also been successfully employed to destroy the 
birds, when, from their numbers and under stress of hunger, they 
proved a nuisance by alighting on the sore backs of horses aud mules 
to pick at the raw flesh. An Indian boy at Fort Randall succeeded in 
capturing a number alive with a common “ figure-of:four” trap, showing 
that théir native cunning is sometimes at fault. During the whole 
season of 1873 I did not see a single Magpie along the northern border 
of Dakota. 

This variety is scarcely at all found in California, where the yellow- 
billed form is common west of the Sierra Nevada. That P. nuttallit 
is not a valid species is sufficiently proven by the facts, that the same 
peculiarity occurs in the European bird, and that in several species of 
this family the bill is indifferently black or yellow. I continue to regard 
the yellow-billed race as simply illustrating the perpetuation of a fer- 
tuitous condition. Messrs. Baird and Ridgway agree to the reduction. 

The following observations, made by Mr. Trippe in Colorado, will be 
read with interest: 

“Common; resident; breeds. The Magpie abounds from the plains 
up to 10,000 feet, rarely venturing higher than that limit, while it is 
most numerous below 8,500. It is a social bird, although not gregarious, 
being usually found in pairs or small parties of from three to six or 
eight, but quite often goes alone. It is very voracious, living upon 
seeds, carrion, insects, &c., and being especially fond of the eggs and 
young of other birds, of which it destroys very great quantities. It is 
easily caught and tamed, even when old, and soon becomes very cun- 
ning and mischievous, exhibiting the same traits as the Crow, and, like 
that bird, is said to imitate the human voice with some aptitude. It 
has almost an infinite variety of notes, some low, gurgling, and musical, 
some harsh and discordant, others squeaky and grating. It is very 
noisy at times, and quite silent at others, when engaged in robbing 
birds’ nests or foraging near dwellings or barns. It has a loud, rapid 
chatter, uttered as an alarm cry, and, with its extensive vocabulary, 
seems at no loss to convey its ideas to its fellows. It prefers, as a rule, 
the vicinity of streams, and the brushy valleys, but often wanders 
among the pine groves on the hill-sides, and pays frequent visits to the 
vicinity of slanghter-houses. It is common along road-sides, where its 
brigbt plumage and harsh cries attract the attention of the traveler. 
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The Magpie is not a shy bird, but if frequently shot at soon Jearus to 
keep out of range. Among the foot-hills, the Magpie begins build- 
ing in April; the nest is quite an elaborate affair, and occupies several 
days in its construction. It is placed in the fork of a small, bushy tree 
which is never a pine—from six to fifteen feet from the ground, and 
composed externally of stout sticks, ingeniously placed and wedged to- 
gether. Upon this is a layer of smaller twigs, and then a layer of fine 
clay one-half or three-quarters of an inch in thickness, which, being ap- 
plied soft and well worked in, becomes very hard, and binds the whole 
structure firmly together. On this again is a soft lining of fine twigs, 
hair, feathers, and any proper material which they can find. Over the 
whole, rising from the walls of the nest, is a dome of twigs and sticks, 
very ingeniously and securely woven together, and framing a shelter for 
the bird while setting. There are two openings, opposite each other, 
evidently to make room for the long tail of the bird, which could never 
be brought within the nest. The eggs are five, of a pale greenish, very 
thickly obscured with spots and dashes of pale purplish-brown, varying 
somewhat in intensity and being somewhat thicker at the larger end. In 
the foot-hills, the young are hatched about the first of June, at Idaho 
Springs nearly three weeks later, or not for two months after the ap- 
pearance of the broods of Picicorvus columbianus—a singular fact, con- 
sidering the intimate relations of the two birds, and their similar habits, 
range and food.” 


‘ / CYANURUS CRISTATUS, (Linn.) Sw. treated 
Blue Jay. 


Corvus cristatus, LINN., i, 1766, 157.—Gm., i, 1788, 369.—WIs., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 11, pl. 1, 
fig. 1.—Dotcnry, Cab. 1832, 62, pl. 6.—Bp., Syn. 1928, 58.—Nurr., Man. i, 1432, 
224.—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 11; v, 1859, 475; pl. 102. 

Garrulus cristatus, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. 890; Gal. Ois. 160, pl. 102; Dict. 1817, 477.—Sw. 
& Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 293.—Aup., B. Am. iv, 110, pl. 231.--Gm., B. L. I, 1844, 
153 —Maxim., J. f. O, 1858, 192.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 177 (Minnesota, 
resident). 

Pica cristata, WAGL., Syst. Av., 1827, Pica No. 8. 

Cyanurus cristatus, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1231, 495.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 580; and of most late 
writers.—Dness., Ibis, 1365, 494 (Texas).—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1862, 90 
(Canada West, resident).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 173 (Kansas).—Sxow, 
B. Kans. 1873, 3.— Covers, Key, 1472, 165.—B. B. & R., NX. A. B. ii, 273, pl. 42, fig. 3. 

Cyanocorac cristatus, Bork.—Bp., List, 1838, 27.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 77 (Indian 
Territory). 

Cyanocitta cristata, STRICKL., Ann. Mag. 1845,.261.—Can., Mus. Hein. i, 1251, 221. 

Cyanogarrulus cristatus, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 376. 


Hab.—Eastern North America. North to the Fur Countries (to 56°, Richardson). 
West to Kansas, Eastern Nebraska, and Dakota. Common on the Red River. Breeds / 
throughout its range. Resident throughout its United States range. / 

This abundant and familiar species of the Eastern States was unno- . 
ticed by either Expedition, and although Audubon states that it “pro-” 
eeeds up the Missouri River to the eastern declivities of the Rocky< 
Mountains,” it does not appear to have been of late observed further 
west than as above indicated. 


CYANURUS STELLERI var. MACROLOPHUS, (Bd.) Allen. 
Long-crested Jay. 


a. stelleri. 


Corvus stelleri, GM., i, 1788, 370.—Latu., Ind. i, 1790, 158.—PALL., Zoog. i, 393.—Bp., 
Zool. Journ. iii, 1227, 49; Syn. 1822, 433; Am, Orn. ii, lee, 44. pl. 13, fig. L— 
Noutr., Man. i, 1832, 229.—Avb., Orn. Biog., iv, 143%, 453, pl. 362, fig. 2. 
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Garrulus stelleri, Vieiy., Enc. Meth. 893; Dict. 1817, 481.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 
1:31, 294 (not pl. 54?).—AUuD., Syn. 1839, 154; B. Am. iv, 1842, 107, pl. 230. 

Cyanurus slelleri, Sw., F. B, A. ii, 1831, 495.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 581.—Hurrn., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, 1e59, pt. vi, 55.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 214.— 
Lorn, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 122 (British Columbia, nesting).—DaL & 
Bann, Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 286.—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 293 (includes fron- 
1alis).—Covns, Key, 1872, 165.—Ripew., Am. Journ. v, 1873, 43.—B. B, & h., 
N. A. B. ii, 1874, 277, pl. 39, fig. 1. 

Pica stelleri, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827. 

Cyanocoras stelleri, Borr.—Bp., List, 1838, 27.—Finscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1872, 40 (Alaska). 

Cyanocitta stelleri, STRICKL.—CaB., Mus. Hein. 1851, 221—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1857, 85. 

Cyanogarrulus stelleri, Be., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 377. 


b. frontalis. 


Cyanura stelleri var. frontalis, Rrpaw., Aw. Journ. v, 1873, 43.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 279, pl. 39, fig. 2. 


c. macrolophus. 


Garrulus stelleri, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, pl. 54 (the text refers to true sfelleri; the 
plate seems to represent var. macrolophus). 

Cyanocorax stelleri, Woovn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 77, 

Cyanocittu macrolopka, Bo., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1254, 118. 

Cyanura macrolopha, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 582.—Krnn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 32.—Couss, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 92 (Arizona).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 300.—STEv., U. 8. 
Geol. Sury. Ter. 1870, 465.—Mern., ibid. 1872, 688.—Covrs, Am. Nat. v, 1871, 
770 (biography ).—ELioT, B. N. A. pl. 17,— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 205. 

Cyanuri stelleri var. macrolopha, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 1872, 178.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 165, 
fig. 107.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 281, pl. 29, fig. 3. 

Cyanura coronata var. macrolopha, Ripaw., Am. Jour. v, 1873, 43. 


d. diadematus. 


Cyanogarrulus diadematus, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 377. 

Cyanocittua diademata, SCL., Cat. Am. Birds, 1862, 143. 

Cyanura coronata var. diademata, RipGw., Am. Journ. v, 1873, 42. 
Cyanura stelleri var. diademata, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 272. 


e. coronatus. 


Garrulus coronatus, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 437, No. 67.—Jakp. & SELBY, Illust. pl. 64. 

Pica coronata, WaAGL., Isis, 1829, 750. 

Cyanurus coronatus, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 495.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 583.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 
1259, 381.—Scxi. & SaLy., Ibis, 1859, 22. 

Cyanacorax coronatus, Bp., P. Z. S. 1837, 115.—Gnay, Gen. of B. 

Cyanogarrulus coronatus, Bp. Consp. i, 1850, 377. 

Cyanocitta coronata, STRICKL.—CaAB., Mus. Hein, 1851, 222.—8c1., P. Z. 8. 1858, 302, 359 ; 
Cat. 1862, 142.—Tayzor, Ibis, 1360, 112. : 

Cyanura coronata var. coronata, Ripaw., Am. Journ. v, 1878, 42. 

Cyanura stelleri var. coronata, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 272, pl. 39, fig. 4. 


Hab.—The typical form from the Northern Pacific slopes, from Sitka southward. 
Shading, in the Cascade, Coast Range, and Sierra Nevada of California, into var. 
frontalis. Var. macrolophus in the central Rocky Mountain region of the United States 
(aad eastward to Fort Lyons, in the Arkansas Valley). Inosculating with stelleri 
proper about the head-waters of the Columbia; separated from it thence southward by 
the Great Basin. Passing, on .the Table-lands of Mexico, into var. diadematus, and 
this last passing southward into var. coronatus. 


List of specimens. 


19298 | 72 12.50 | 18.00 5.75 | 


Spring Creek -.. ee June 27, 1860 F.V. Hayden. 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —ee5i-7, Laramie. 
Later Expeditions. —54325, 62243, Wyoming; 60436, Laramie Peak ; 62241-2, Idaho. 


All the specimens collected are of the var. macrolopha. 

The intergradation of the various supposed species of Cyanurus quoted above, was 
noted by Prof. Baird in 1858, and subsequently by myself; but it remained for Mr. 
Ridgway to point out exacuy the links in the connected chain and detine them with 
precision. I cannot do better than to quote from his lucid exposition: “ C. stelleri ex- 
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ists under two very well-marked, though of course intergrading, forms; the typical 
stelleri is confined to the northern coast region, from Sitka to the Columbia River, and 
is characterized by a short crest, entirely black head without any blue on the forehead ; 
hy sooty-black body and uniform blue of wings, belly, rump and tail. From the Co- 
lumbia, southward along the Sierra Nevada to Southern California, it is modified into 
a well-marked form (var. frontalis), which has a longer crest, the head and crest gray- 
ish-brown with conspicuous blue streaks on the forehead, browuish-ashy body, and two 
different shades of blue—the indigo of the tail aud secondaries being abruptly con- 
trasted with the light azure of the 1ump, primaries, abdomen, and tail-coverts. This 
form * * * * approximates closely to C. macrolopha of @ parallel latitude, but 
does not grade into it, there never being a white supraocular spot, barred greater coverts, 
or other peculiar features of the Rocky Mountain and Mexican form. That the north- 
ern race of ©. stelleri should grade into C. macrolopha, while the southern one does not, 
seems to be easily explained by the following facts: The babitat, longitudinally, of 
-C. coronata var. macrolopha, is exceedingly limited, it being confined to the central 
ranges of the Rocky Mountain system; thus it is everywhere separated from the hab- 
itat of stelleri var. frontalis, which is equally restricted longitudinally by that broad 
desert expanse, the Great Basin, which affords no sheltering woods, such as are fur- 
uished on the two boundary barriers, the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, 
which each represents. The northern limit of the rauge of C. macrolopha passes just 
_a little beyond the southern limit of the habitat of the northern race of the coast 
stock, and at a latitude where the Great Basin becomes greatly reduced in width, or 
even terminates, and where its two great mountain systems become less distinctly sep- 
arated. Consequently the coast stock cannot grade into the Rocky Mountain one, by 
approaching its habitat, until [except] before it becomes moditied into var. frontalis. 
* * * * The coast stock reaches its southern limit with the Sierra Nevada, and 
this of course prevents it from passing into C’. coronata var. diademata.” 
~ It will be observed that in this article Mr. Ridgway keeps the mountain and coast 
stocks specifically separated, assigning the former to C. coronata as a variety. He, 
however, admits their intergradation, saying: ‘‘Asa summary of these facts, it appears 
evident that the series of forms under consideration is divided into two well-marked 
stocks, but that they intergrade at one point. The conclusion then must be, that they 
are all modifications of one primitive species, or we must accept as the ouly alterna- 
tive the hypothesis of hybridization.” And again, speaking of the mountain varieties, 
he says: “It is possibie, however, that even the C. stelleri way yet also have to be 
combined with these,” apparently overlooking the fact that both Mr. Allen and myself 
(Ul. cc.) bad already made the combination he indicates. Messrs. Baird and Ridgway 
uow combine the whole series as one species with five varieties, a procedure which I 
endorsed without hesitation. 


Having enjoyed excellent facilities for studying the habits and man- 
ners of the Long-crested Jay in the pine-clad mountains of Arizona, I 
offered, on a previous oecasion, an account substantially as follows : 

When I was traveling westward, in the spring of 1864, I saw some of 
these Jays in the Raton Mountains, iu New Mexico, which I believe to 
be about their eastern limit, at least in this latitude, for they were 
strongly attached to pine-clad mountains, aud are found as high up as 
timber grows. In crossing the Rocky Mountains, through Whipple’s 
Pass, I did not happen to meet with any; to the westward still, in the 
lofty forests of the San Francisco Mountaius, they were abundant, and 
at that. time (July) bad just reared their families, and were rambling 
‘through the tops of the trees together. The old birds were in sorry 
plight, literally with a ‘‘crest-fallen” air, and full of pin-feathers. But 
when I came across them the third time, in the pineries about Fort 
Whipple, they were in good trim once more, and saucy as ever, They 
live in the mountainous parts of Arizona all the year, for they are able 
to endure severe cold, being of hardy nature, and weil clothed with 
soft, thick plumage, while their food is such as can be procured at any 
season. Thus being non-migratory, their permanent habitat may be 
given with some accuracy; it includes the wooded Rocky Mountain 
region atlarge. To the north, and especially about the Columbia River, 
they become mixed up with Steller’s Jay, which is the boreal extreme, 
reaching into Alaska; while in the opposite direction they run into the 
Cyanure coronata on the Table-lands of Mexico. 
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All Jays make their share of noise in the world; they fret and scold 
about trifles, quarrel over anything, and keep everything in a ferment 
when they are about. The particular kind we are now talking about is 
nowise behind his fellows in these respects—a stranger to modesty and 
forbearance, and the many gentle qualities that charm us in some little 
birds and endear them to us; he is a regular fillibuster, ready for any 
sort of adventure that promises sport or spoil, even if spiced with 
danger. Sometimes he prowls about alone, but oftener has a band of 
choice spirits with him, who keep each other in countenance (for our Jay 
is a coward at heart, like other builies) and share the plunder on the 
usual terms in such cases, of each one taking all he can get. Once I 
had a chance of seeing a band of these guerrillas on a raid; they went 
at it in good style, but came off very badly indeed. A vagabond troop 
made a descent upon a bush-clump, where, probably, they expected to 
tind eggs to suck, or at any rate a chance for mischief and amusement. 
To their intense joy, they surprised’ a little Owl quietly digesting his 
grasshoppers, with both eyes shut. Here was a lark! and a chance ta 
wipe out a part of the score that the Jays keep against Owls for injuries 
received time out of mind. In the tumult that ensued, the little birds 
scurried off, the Woodpeckers overhead stopped tapping to look on, and 
a snake that was basking in a sunny spot concluded to crawl into his 
hole. The Jays lunged furiously at their enemy, who sat helpless, 
bewildered by the sudden onslaught, trying to look as big as possible, 
with his wings set for bucklers and his bill suapping; meanwhile twisting 
his head till I thought he would wring it off, trying to look all ways at 
once. The Jays, emboldened by partial success, grew more impudent, 
till their victim made a break through their ranks and flapped into the 
heart of a neighboring juniper, hoping to be protected by the tough, 
thick foliage. The Jays went trooping after, and I hardly know bow 
the fight would have ended bad I not thought it time to take a hand in 
the game myself. I secured the Owl first, it being the interesting Pygmy 
Owl (Glaucidium), and then shot four of the Jays before they made up 
their minds to be off. The collector has no better chance to enrich his 
cabinet than when the birds are quarreling, and so it has been with the 
third party in a difficulty, ever since the moukey divided cheese for the 
two cats. 

It is difficult to describe the notes of this Jay, he is such a garrulous 
creature, and has such a variety of outeries. He ordinarily screams at 
the top of his voice, until he is tired or something attracts his attention. 
This cry is something like that of a Blue Jay, but hoarser and heavier ; 
its base quality distinguishes it in a moment from the harsh outery of 
either Woodhouse’s or Maximilian’s Jay, both of which birds run higher 
up the scale. He has also a call sounding like the rataplan of a Flicker ; 
and again, when greedily regaling on acorns, or hopping aimlessly about, 
or peering curiously down through the pine fronds to watch a suspicious 
character, he talks to himself in a queer way, as if thinking aloud, and 
chuckling over some comical notions of his own. Such loquacity has 
given a good name (Garruline) to the whole tribe of Jays. 

The Long-crested Jay will eat anything eatable. It is said Jays kill 
and devour small birds, and doubtless they do so on occasion, though 
I do not think it is habitual with them. They suck eggs, despoiling 
many a pretty nest; and if they cannot catch winged sects, fat larvee 
and beettes do not come amiss; but after all, they are principally 
vegetarians, feeding mainly upon seeds, hard fruits, and berries. In 
the mountains where the Long-crested Jay lives, pine-seeds afford most 
of its fare. I have often watched the bird hammering away at a 
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pine-cone, which he would sometimes wedge in a crotch, and sometimes 
hold under his feet. Though most at home in the pineries, where this 
particular source of supply is unfailing, he often strays into the adjoining 
oak opeuings, and into juniper patches, after acorns or berries, or to 
pick a quarrel with Woodhouse’s Jay and frighten the Sparrows. 
Wherever he goes he has it pretty much his own way, hated and feared 
by the other birds, whom he silences with a scream aud subdues by a 
show of authority. But who of his kind bas not enemies? Cassin’s 
Flycatcher, almost as noisy and audacious, has many a set-to with him, 
and even the nimble little Wood Pewees pester him sometimes. The 
Woodpeckers tease him persistently ; they can scramble about faster 
than he can follow, and laugh at him from the other side of a bough, 
till he quite loses his temper. But after all our Jay bas his good points, 
and I confess to a sneaking sort of regard for him. An elegant, 
dashing tellow, of good presence if not good manners; a tough, wiry, 
independent creature, with sense enough to take precious good care of 
himself, as any one who wants his skin will discover. As one approaches 
the tall pine where he is rollicking, his restless, bright brown eye marks 
the suspicious object. Now on the alert, he leaps like a squirrel from 
bough to bough, till he reaches the top, when he is off with a scream 
that makes the woods echo his triumph and disdain. It is of no use to 
foliow when he is thoroughly alarmed. But on some other occasion he 
may be inclined to take another peep, for his curiosity is great, and thus 
expose himself through a rift in the foliage. This moment is the chance; 
and with the report of the gun comes his shriek of agony as he tumbles 
all bloody from the bough he just mounted in‘pride and strength. 

The foregoing account may be supplemented by Mr. Trippe’s observa- 
tions in Colorado, where he tound the species “abundant and resident, 
ranging up to timber-line and down to the plains, breeding, probably, 
throughout—certainly from 7,000 feet up to timber-line. The Long- 
crested Jay scarcely changes its habitat the year round, those living 
highest up descending a little in the severest weather, but even in mid- 
winter it 1s common at elevations of 10,000 feet and over. This species 
is known as the Blue Jay throughout the mountains, and is one of the 
most abundant and conspicuous of all the birds. From its noisy famil- 
jiarity, its splendid plumage, and its universal presence in every locality, 
it is quite sure to attract the attention of the tourist and stranger. It 
has all the pertness, garrulity and vivacity, of the Eastern Blue Jay ; 
and never being molested it becomes very tame, alighting close to the 
door of the miner’s cabin to pick up whatever crumbs and bits of food 
it may happen to find, and evincing the same familiarity that C. cristata 
displays in Iowa and Kansas. Its notes are harsh and jay-like—at times 
guttural and rasping. Its favorite haunts are the valleys, and hill-sides 
thinly scattered with pines; yet it also frequents the densest pine forests, 
and adapts itself to all localities. Its nest I could not find, nor even dis- 
cover at what time of the year it breeds. It occasionally robs the nests 
of other birds, like the Eastern Blue Jay. In December I found this 
bird quite common in the valley of the Arkansas River, near old Fort 
Lyon and the mouth of Sand Creek.” 

The egg of Steller’s Jay is pale, dull bluish-green, more or less thickly, 
but usually quite unitormly, sprinkled all over with small olive-brown 
and clearer brown spots. Size, 1.25 by 0.85, to 1.35 by 0.90. 
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APHELOCOMA FLORIDANA var. WOODHOUOSEI, (Bd.) Allen. 


Woodhouse’s Jay. 


a. floridana. 


Corvus floridanus, BARTR., Trav. 1791, 291.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 58.—Nvtv., Man. 1, 1832, 230.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 444, pl. 87. 

Garrulus floridanus, Br., Am. Orn. ii, 1828, 59, pl. 14, f. 1.—Aup., Syn, 1839, 154; B, Am. 
iv, 1842, 118, pl. 233. 

Cyanurus floridanus, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 495. 

Cyanocorax floridunus, Br., List, 1838, 27. 

Cyanocitta floridana, Br., Consp. 1350, 377.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 586.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. 
Z, ii, 1871, 298,—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 235, pl. 40, f. 4. 

Aphelocoma jloridana, CaB., Mus. Hein. 1251, 221.—Covrs, Key, 1272, 165, f. 108. 

Garrulus cyaneus, ViEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat. xii, 1817, 476 (no description). 

Garrulus cerulescens, VIFILL., ibid. 480.— Onn, Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1818, 347. 

Pica corulescens, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827, Pica No. 11. 


b. woodhousei. 


Cyanocoraz californica, Woovt., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 77 (Arizona), 

Cyanocitta woodhousei, Bb., B. N. A. 1858, 585, pl. 59; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, Birds, 20, 
pl. 21.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1566, 92 (Arizona).—Coop., B. Cal.i, 1670, 304.— 
AIKEN, Fr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 205 (Colorado).—Stev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 
465.—MERR.,, ibid. 1372, 688. Hat 

Aphelocoma floridana, var. woodhousei, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, ’872, 179 (Ogden, 
Utah).—Cougrs, Key, 1872, 166. 

Cyanocitta californica var. woodhousei, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 291, pl. 40, f. 3. 


ec. californica. 


Garrulus californicus, Vic., Zoot. Beechey’s Voy. 1839, 21, pl. 5. 

Cyanocitta californica, STRICKL., Anu. Mag. xv, 1845, 342.—GampB., Journ. Phila, Acad. 
i, 1847, 45.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 377—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 85.—Bp., 
B.N A. 1858, 585.—Kenn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 32.—HEERM., ibid. pt. vi, 
55.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 302.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1857, 127; 1858, 302; 1859, 381; 
Cat. 1862, 143.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 288, pl. 40, f. 1. 

Cyanoeorax californica, GAMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. iii, 1247, 201. 

Aphelocoma californica, Cas., Mus. Hein. 1851, 221.—Br., Compt. Rend. xxxii, 1853, 828. 

Aphelocoma floridana var. californica, Cours, Key, 1872, 106. 

Corvus uliramarinus, AUD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 456, pl. 362. 

Garrulus ultramarinus, AUD., Syn. 1839, 154; B. Am. iv. 1842, 115, pl. 232 (nec Bp.). 

Cyanocitla superciliosa, STRICKL., Ann, Mag. xv, 1845, 209 (fide Bd., type of genus). 

“ Corvus palliatus, DRAPIEZ.” 


d. sumichrasti. 


Cyanocitta sumichrasti, Ripcw., Rep. Geol. Surv. 46th parallel, p. — (still in press). 
Cyanocitta californica var. sumichrasti, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 283 (Mexico). 
Aphelocoma floridana var. sumichrasti, COUES. 


Hab.—The typical form in Florida only. Var. woodhousei from the Southern Rocky 
Mountain region, Utah into Mexico. Var. californica from the Cascade Mountains and 
Sierra Nevada of California to the Pacific. 

Not obtained by either of the earlier Expeditions. 

Later Expeditions.—59864, 61082, Wyoming; 61754-55, Utah. 

The three forms above given, after being currently reported as distinct species for 
several years, were united by Dr. Schlegel, whose example was followed by Mr. Allen. 
But it appears that there are some tangible differences, warranting a geograpbico- 
varietal separation. Mr. Allen subsequently modified his first impressions to agree 
with the determination as given in the Key, above quoted. Messrs. Baird and Ridg- 
way keep floridana separate, uniting only woodhousei with californica ; but all three 
forms appear to constitute links in asiugle chain. As for the generic name, both Gray 
and Cabanis state that Cyanocitia (STRICKLAND) was based upon the crested species, and, 
therefore, is a synonym of Cyanurus, Sw. Prof. Baird states, however, that Cyanocitta 
has as type C. californica. I have no opportunity, just at present, of satisfying myself 
which is right. 

The northernmost record of var. woodhousei I have seen, is that given 
by Mr. Allen, who found it at Ogden, in Northern Utah, thus bringing 
its range to the confines of the region embraced in the present work. 
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I judge it remains to be detected somewhere further north still, along 
the mountains. It is very abundant in the upper parts of Arizona, 
where I saw it almost daily for two years. It may be called the charac- 
teristic species of the subfamily in this region; for, although Maxi- 
milian’s and Steller’s Jays are equally abundant, Woodhouse’s is the 
more widely and equally distributed in all sorts of places, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the recesses of pine woods, which are generally 
relinquished in favor of the crested species. Its preference, however, 
is for oak openings, rough, broken hill-sides, covered with patches of 
juniper, manzaiiita, and yuceas, brushy ravines and wooded creek-bot- 
toms. The ordivary note is a barsh scream, indefinitely repeated with 
varying tone and measure; it is quite noticeably different from that of 
either Maximilian’s or Steller’s, having a sharp, wiry quality lacking in 
these. It is always uttered when the bird is angry or alarmed, and 
consequently is oftener heard by the naturalist; but there are several 
other notes. If the bird is disporting with his fellows, or leisurely pick- 
ing acorns, he has a yariety of odd chuckling or chattering syllables, 
corresponding to the absurd talk of our Blue Jay under the same cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes again, in the spring-time, when snugly hidden 
in the heart of a cedar bush with his mate, whom he has coaxed to keep 
him company, he modulates his harsh voice with surprising softness to 
express bis gallant intention; and if one is standing quite near, anob- 
served, he will hear the blandishments whispered and cooed almost as 
softly as a Dove’s. The change, when the busy pair find they are dis- 
covered, to the ordinary scream, uttered by wooer and wooed together, 
is startling. 

The food is varied, as with all birds of this family; but acorns 
seem a favorite article of diet. To procure them with the least 
trouble, the bird sometimes robs the store that the Californian Wood- 
pecker has stuck in the bark of trees. The flight of the bird is firm 
and direct. When going far, and high over head, in flocks, the wing- 
beats are regular and continuous; among trees and bushes, the short 
flights are more dashing and unsteady, performed with a vigorous flap 
or two and a sailing with widely-spread wings and tail. The tail is 
often jerked in the shorter flights, especially those of ascent or the re- 
verse, and its frequent motion, when the bird is not flying, is like that 
seen in Pipilo or AZimus. Among the branches the bird moves with agile 
hops, like all true Jays, and its movements when on the ground have 
the same buoyant ease; it never walks, like Maximilian’s and other 
Crows. I never succeeded in finding a nest; it is to be presumed that 
its nidification and eggs are much the same as those of the California 
variety. According to Dr. Cooper, the latter builds “a large and strong 
nest of twigs, roots, grass, &c., in a low tree or bush, and lays about 
five eggs, dark-green, with numerous pale-brown blotches and spots.” 
He found eggs laid at San Diego about tie 5th of April. 

Since the preceding paragraph was written, the surmise has been 
verified. Mr. Aiken, who found the bird a common resident in South- 
eastern Wyoming, says: ‘‘Nest composed outwardly of dead twigs, 
then of fine roots, and lined with fine rootlets or horse-hair. The eggs, 
four or five in number, are laid about May 1. They are of a light bluish- 
green color, and with the reddish-brown specks thickest at the large 
end. Their average length is 1.06 inches; breadth, 0.80 inch.” The 
egg of Aphelocoma, of which numerous examples are betore us, is dis- 
tinguishable from that of Cyanurus, in most cases, by its richer, deeper 
green grouud,.and much bolder marking of heavy spots, especially 
large, numerous, and heavily colored about the great end. 
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PERISOREUS CANADENSIS var. CAPITALIS, Bd. 
Canada Jay. 


a. canadensis. 


Corvus canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 158.—Forst., Phil. Trans. 1772, 322.—GM., 
Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 376.—Wurs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 33, pl. 21, f. 1.—Sas., App. 
Franklin’s Journ. 572.—Bp., Obs. 1824, No. 42; Syn. 1828, 58.—Nutt., Man. 1, 
1832, 232.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 53; v, 1839, 208; pl. 107. ‘ : 

Garrulas canadensis, Sw. & Rron., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 295.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 155; B. A. iv, 
1842, 121, pl. 234.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 228 (Massachusetts, casual).— 
TRIPPR, ibid. vi, 1871, 117 (Minnesota, resident; breeds). ; 

Perisoreus canadensis, Br., List, 1838, 27; Consp. i, 1850, 375.—Caz., Mus. Hein. 1851, 219.— 
Bp., B.N. A. 1858, 590.—Cousrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1561, 226 (Labrador).—VERR., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 152 (Norway, Me., winter).—Boarpo., Pr. Bost. Sog. ix, 1862, 
127 (Calais, Me., resident).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. viii, 1866, 249 (New York Island, 
in summer, accidental).—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 91 (Canada West).— 
Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 286.—Turnn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 43 (winter strag- 
gler).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871, p. — (Umbagog, in June).—Covgs., 
Key, 1872, 166.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 299, pl. 41, f. 3. 

Dysornithia canadensis, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 131, 495. . 

Garrulus brachyrhynchus, Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 296, pl. 55.—Nerr., Man. ii, 1834, 599. 

Garrulus fuscus, VIEILL., Nouv. Diet. @Hist. xii, 1817, 479; Ency. Meth. 892. 

“ Pica nuchalis, WAGL.”—“ Coracias mexicanus, TEMM.” 


b. obscurus. 


Perisoreus canadensis, NewB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 85 (California).—Coop. & Suck., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 216 (Washington Tevritory)—DaLt & Banwn., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 286 (Alaska).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 397.—Finscu, Abh. 
Nat. iii, 1872, 40 (Alaska). 

Perisoreus canadensis var. obscurus, RrpGw., Bull. Ess. Inst. v, 1874, 199.—Couxzs, Check- 
list, 1874, App. No. 239°.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 302. 


b. capitalis. 


Perisoreus canadensis, HAYD., Rep. 1862, 171.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (mount- 
ains of Colorado, &c.).—Strv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465 (Wyoming).— 
Merr., ibid. 1872, 689 (Idaho and Wyoming). 

Perisoreus cunadensis var. capitalis, Bb.—Ripew., Bull. Ess. Inst. v, 1274, 199.—B. B. & 
R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 302, pl. 41, f. 4—Couzs, Check-list, 1874, App. No. 239. 


Hab.—North America, to about 39° (further south along high ranges). Breeds from 
New York, New England, and Minnesota, northward, and in the Rocky Mountains to its 
southernmost observed limit. Rare straggler to the Middle Atlantic States in winter. 
Var. capitalis is the Rocky Mountain form. Var. obscurus from Alaska to California. 


List of specimens. 


| 19299 | 210 | H. waters Grosv..|....| June 7, 1860 | F.V. Hayden.| 10.75 | 17.75 | 5.75 | 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8847, Laramie Peak; 8848-52, 8855-58, Black Hills. 

Later Expeditions —59865, Colorado ; 60819-22, Uintah Mountains; 61083-6, Henry’s 
Fork and Green River ; 62244—48, 62250-53, Idaho and Wyoming. 

Dr. Hayden speaks of this bird as occurring in “ myriads” in the 
Black Hills, and the dates of his observation leave no doubt of its 
breeding in that region. In California, Drs. Newberry and Cooper 
found it common north of 39°; and in Colorado, at about this parallel, 
Mr. Allen observed it in July, and noted its abundance. The birds 
mentioned in his list of the vicinity of Mount Lincoln, Park County, 
Colorado, doubtless breed at or near that point, as he says “ the region 
is strictly alpine in its features. Our camp was in the valley of the 
Platte, at an altitude of about 12,000 feet, from whence excursions were 
made every day by some of the party to the region above the timber, 
which is here about 13,000 feet above the sea level. Three species 
(Anthus ludovicianus, Leucosticte tephrocotis, and Lagopus leucurus) were 
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obtained above timber-line, that are truly arctic in their summer dis- 
tribution * * * Wilsonia pusilla, Zonotrichia leucophrys, and Melos- 
piza lincolni, were nowhere more abundant than among the dwarfed wil- 
lows and birches just above the general limit of the trees.” All the 
notes of this paragraph refer to var. capitalis. 

In Minnesota, Mr. Trippe ascertained that this bird breeds in the 
dense tamarack swamps. It is also known to breed in Maine. With 
these exceptions, the United States record east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and south of Northern New England. is entirely of straggling birds, 
rare and only in winter, saving only Mr. Lawrence’s note of an acciden- 
tal summer occurrence. But Mr. Merriam informs me that it breeds in 
the Adirondacks. In Colorado, says Mr. Trippe, the Canada Jay [var. 
capitalis] is abundant and resident, breeding. “ I have never,” he con- 
tinues, “ seen the Canada Jay below 9,000 feet, even in mid-winter; and 
but rarely below 9,500 or 10,000. During the warmer months it keeps 
within afew hundred feet of timber-line, frequenting the darkest forests 
of spruce, and occasionally flying a little way above the trees. It is 
quite tame, coming about mining camps to pick up whatever is htrown 
out in the way of food, and evincing much of the curiosity that is char- 
acteristic of the family. In winter, its supply of food is very precarious, 
and it is often reduced to mere skin and bones; at such times it will 
frequently weigh no more than a plump Snow-bird or Sparrow, and 
undoubtedly starves to death sometimes. During the latter part of 
autumn, its hoarse croaking is almost the only sound to be heard in the 
cold sombre forests that lie near timber-line.” 

The egg of Perisoreus is altogether different from that of Cyanurus 
and Cyanocitta, much nearer Pica, but still peculiar. The ground is 
grayish-white, marked all over, but nearly always most heavily at the 
but, or in a wreath around it, with several shades of a dark neutral 
tint, mixed usually with some olive-brown spots. The markings in sev- 
eral specimens before me are all quite tine, even those that are conflu- 
ent at the larger end. Size, 1.20 by 0.70. The nest is built on the 
limbs of trees, of hay, feathers, &c. 
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A. 


[NoTr.—A portion of Mr. T. M. Trippe’s series of interesting observations npon the 
birds of Colorado, having failed to reach me in time for insertion in the earlier pages 
of this work, they are here introduced, together with various additional data respect- 
ing the species thus far treated. The remainder of Mr. Trippe’s notes is ‘n substance 
incorporated, passim, in the work.] 

The period during which my notes were made, extends from January, 1873, to the 
early part of December of the same year; the field of observation, Clear Creek County, 
Colorado, with two or three adjacent townships of Gilpin and Jefferson counties. Dur- 
ing different parts of the year, excursions were made throughout the whole of this 
region ; and although these were not as frequent as could have been desired for a com- 

lete account of the avi-fauna, yet they were so often repeated that I believe very 
ew birds escaped me, except such as are rare visitors or mere stragglers. 

Clear Creek County lies on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, extending 
from the summit of the main range some twenty to twenty-five miles eastward, and 
about the same distance north and south, the centre line being in latitude 39° 40’ 
nearly. It is traversed by a number of streams, whose valleys lie from 300 to 1,500 or 
2,000 feet below the surrounding ridges and peaks. The general course of the main 
stream, South Clear Creek, is nearly due east; but the smaller tributaries, running at 
various angles to this course, so cut up and divide the surface as to present a confused 
assemblage of isolated peaks aud ridges, disposed in no regular order or system, and. 
divided by deep valleys and ravines, which, toward the range, become in many instan-, 
ces, precipitous, rocky caiions. Bordering the country on the east, lies Bergen’s Park ; 
an open park-like tract of rolling, grassy prairic, interspersed with groves of pines, 
low hills, and wet, marshy swales, a miniature of the great parks lying to the west- 
ward of the range. The elevation of the western edge of the county,—the dividing 
ridge of Atlantic and Pacific waters,—is between 11,000 and 12,000 feet, isolated peaks 
rising 1,500 or 2,000 feet higher ; from this the general surface slopes eastward at the 
average of about 300 feet per mile, the slope being inuch greater nearer the range 
however, and diminishing as the distance from it increases, to the eastern border of 
the county, which has an elevation, in its lowest part, of between 6,500 and 7,000 feet 
above the sea. Bergen’s Park, lying for the most part in Jefferson County, bas an 
elevation varying between 7,000 and 7,500 feet. 

The streams are for the most part mountainous torrents, rarely with a fall less than 
one hundred feet per mile, and, near the range, three or four times that, being fre- 
quently a simple succession of cascades and waterfalls for miles. These waters, save 
when muddied by the placer workings, are always clear and cold, and abound with 
the black-speckled trout and two or three species of club and sucker, the latter, how- 
ever, being only found in the lower valleys, where the current is less rapid than higher 
up toward the range. Near timber-line, nestled under the very shadows of the main 
divide, most frequently faced by perpendicular clitis of rock, or abrupt, precipitous 
and craggy slopes, are numbers of small, deep lakes, varying from mere pools to one 
hundred acres or more in size, and usually bordered on one or more sides by deep, cold 
bogs, wherein grow various species of arctic willows aud other alpine plauts. Their 
surface is covered with ice from the end of October till early in July, some with north- 
ern exposure not being free from ice till late in August; and their waters are always 
of an icy coldness, owing to their depth aud the melted snow which is constan‘ly 
pouring into them. Some few of the deepest are tenanted by trout; but the majority 
are void of life, save various forms of insects which pass the larva state in them. Oue 
or two lakes at a lower elevation, near 10,000 feet, swarm with the curious Siredons or 
Amblystoma. Under these conditions, the absence of aquatic birds will not be sur- 
prising ; and with a single exception no wader or swimmer can be said to be charac- 
teristic of the region. 

Great as is the diversity of the surface, the climate is perhaps still more variable. 
The season of 1573 was in no way a remarkable one; there was less snow than usual, 
but otherwise it was a fair average of the weather since the settlement of the country. 
During January, February, and the first half of March, the weather was delighttul 
beyond comparison. No snow nor rain fell, with the exception of three or four days in 
February ; the mercury never sank below zero; the days were bright, cloudless, and 
mild, even warm, 20° or 25° Fahrenheit being a common temperature at 7 a. m., while 
at midday it rose to 50° or 60°. On the 71h of February the mercury stood at 71° in 
the shade at noon, at an elevation of 8,(U0 feet. After the middle of March wintry 
weather set in; there was a constant succession of snow-storms, violent winds and 
biting frosts, continuing till May. Ou the lirst of June, at an elevation of 7,800 feet, 
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the poplars and willows had but just begun to put forth their leaves; but once 
started, the season advanced with great rapidity, and by the 15th, the deciduous trees 
had attained a complete foliage up to the highest limit of the poplars, 10,500 or 11,000 
feet. In autumn, the difference between this climate and that of eastern localities in 
the same latitude, is less marked. The leaves of the poplars and willows begin to 
change color toward the close of September, and a month later have all fallen; but it 
is usually not till the middle or close of November that winter weather sets in. Heavy 
snows sometimes fall in October, however, but unusual severity is generally followed 
by a very mild, open winter. The nights are always cool, even in midsummer, while 
at mid-day the heat is at times oppressive, even at great elevations; but in exposed 
localities this is moderated by the strong winds that are almost constantly blowing. 

Above and near timber-line, which varies from 10,000 to 11,000 feet, the climate 
partakes of an alpine nature. The immense accumulations of snow do not begin to 
melt rapidly till about the middle of June; but once started, they disappear very fast ; 
the streams are swollen to thrice their usual size, and by the first of July only isolated 
snow-fields remain, many of which are of great extent, and have sufficient depth and 
solidity to exist throughout the summer. Frosts are almost of nightly occurrence, 
and during summer scarcely a day passes without frequent thunder-storms, with hail, 
sleet and rain. Light snows begin to fall in September, but it is not until November 
that heavy snow-storms set in, and the range is usually passable till the middle of win- 
ter, or even later, the heaviest snows falling in April and May. 

Many of the wider valleys have limited tracts of great fertility, and the immense 
quantities of potatoes, rye and barley, raised on the scattered mountain ranches, attest 
the adaptation of the soil to such crops. Yet the sum total of all the tillable land 
scarcely amounts to as much as one or two per cent. of the whole; while the remain- 
der consists of rocky ridges and peaks, gravelly hills, gently sloping plateaus of sand 
and glacial detritus, far above the valleys, and insusceptible of irrigation, and a gen- 
eral surface so rough, craggy and inaccessible, as to be quite beyond the capabilities or 
desires of the agriculturist. Nevertheless, on all the mountain-sides which are not 
absolutely precipices of bare rock, in every nook and corner and crevice where the soil 
can lodge, various grasses grow in great luxuriance, and furnish abundant food for num- 
erous herds of cattle, the wild deer and sheep. Vast forests of pines and firs formerly 
covered the whole face of the country, except the valleys and a few hill-sides, too 
rocky or too barren even to support conifers ; but since the settlement of the country, 
large tracts of timber have been cut down and their places supplied, to a great extent, 
by young groves of poplars. Two species of Pinus (P. ponderosa et P. contorta) range 
up to within 1,000 feet of timber-line ; two others (P. aristata et P. flexilis) are small 
alpine species; while Abies mencziesii et A. engelmanni form large forests, the former 
almost mouopolizing the region near timber-line. Of Populus there are three species, 
one growing extensively on the hill-sides, and extending up to 10,500 or 11,000 feet (P. 
tremuloides); the two others, mainly confined to the valleys of: the larger streams, 
where they grow amid dense thickets of willows, and not reaching much over 9,000 
feet (P. angustifolia et P. balsamifera). These few species, with Juniperus virginianus, 
which often grows to a large size, and extends, in a dwar.ed form, far above timber- 
line, comprise the limited sylva of the country. A species of Alnus, or small Betula, 
various Salices, and a Negundo, grow in the rich bottom-lands, and flourish in rank 
profusion on the banks of the streams, forming the densest thickets, and frequently 
reaching a height of twenty feet or more. Different species of Rubus, Rosa, Cerasus, 
Ribes, and other small bush-plants abound in the valleys and form thick copses on the 
hill-sides, along with Clematis, Humulus, Vitis, and other climbers. Among the annual 
and biennial plants, however, the deficiency in number of species of the larger forms is 
compensated. Although the species are quite different, the genera are for the most 
part the same as in the eastern mountainous States, the order of flowering the same, 
and, to a certain extent, there is the same relative proportions among families and 
genera. Among distinctive features may be mentioned the abundance of various forms 
of Borraginacee—Echinospermum, Lithospermum, Cynoglossum, Mertensia, &c.; the many 
species of Euphorbia, Senecio, and Erigeron, and the various alpine plants, Primula, Acti- 
nella, &c. Yet, considering the vast intervening distance, the general aspect is strik- 
ingly like that of the Alleghany region. The genera Viola, Castelleia, Saxifraga, Caltha, 
Mimulus, Pedicularis, Polemonium, Phlox, Helianthus, Solidago, Aster, Erigeron, Senecio, 
Cirsium, Trifolium, Silene, Aquilegia, Ranunculus, Claytonia, Rosa, Rubus, Nabalus, Ambro- 
sia, Bids, Rudbeckia, and scores of others, are abundantly represented, and, as in New 
York, are the predominating features of the flora. 

In the fauna we find, perhaps, more points of difference from the eastern mountain- 
ous regions. The various genera of mammalia are the same, but nearly all the species 
are different. Among animals common to the two faunz, may be mentioned Felis con- 
color, Lynx rufus, Cani occidentalis, Gulo luscus, Lutra canadensis, Ursus americanus, and 
Cervus canadensis, all large and, with a single exception, carnivorous species. ‘The 
smaller and granivorous mammals are quite distinct, and many new genera are intro- 
duced, while others are wanting. Cervus leucurus, C. macrotis, Aploceros montanus, 
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Lepus artemisia, L. campestris, Erethizon epixanthus, Arctomys flaviventer, and various 
species of Sciurus, Spermophilus, Tamias, Mephitis, Neotoma, Blarina, and the small 
rodentia are common, all differing from the eastern representatives of the genera, or 
even generically distinct. Above and near timber-line, and occasionally wandering a 
long way below it, is found the Little Chief Hare, Lagomys princeps, an cssentially 
alpine form. 

Reptiles are rare in the mountains. A species of rattlesnake is common in the foot- 
hills, but is seldom found higher than 6,500 feet. A Bufo and a Rana are occasionally 
seen in the valleys of the larger streams as high as Georgetown; while a Zropidonotus 
and a large blackish snake (Coluber?) occur sparingly as high as 9,000 feet. In some 
few lakes Siredon or Amblystoma are found. With the lower animals the ditference 
between eastern and western forms is much greater than it is among the higher. 

Of the one hundred and twenty species of birds I have found here, eighty-three were 
observed throughout the breeding season; of these sixty-four were quite common, 
while nineteen were more or less rare, and but seldom observed. Of the thirty-seven 
remaining species, twenty-one were common and sixteen rare. Fifty-three species, or 
nearly one-half, are different from eastern forms and peculiar to the West; but of 
these, twenty-one are considered by many ornithologists to be merely geographical 
races, leaving thirty-two species characterizing this region as distinct from the eastern 
avi-faunal provinces. Twenty-two of the breediug species do not rear their young. 
below 7,500 feet, and three, only, above timber-llne. ; 

Taking into account the varied climate, surface, and general features, the number of 
birds that are common during the breeding season seems surprisingly small when com- 
pared with those found in less diversified regions. Southern Iowa, a rolling prairie 
country, has at least a number greater by twenty or twenty-five; and certain portions 
of the State, embracing the marshy haunts of aquatic birds, have nearly twice as 
many. Nor is the paucity of species compensated for by the number of individuals. The 
vast, gloomy forests, the rocky precipitous mountain sides, the deep ravines and sandy 
hill-tops scattered with straggling pines, even the broad open valleys are, save on rare 
occasions, remarkably poor in bird-life. The greatest number of birds is to be found 
in the parks; but even these have more or iess of the dreary, desolate aspect of the 
great plains. Itis only in a region where prairies and mountains, woods and. open 
meadow, and marsh and lake, are in close proximity, that we can look for a great 
variety of species; aud where the mountains, the plains, the forests or the prairies, 
extend alone over great areas, the forms of bird-life, as well as all others, must be 
more limited. 

The small areas to which the local mountain avi-faune are confined, and the sharp 
lines which divide them, may be seen by a comparison with the lists of J. A. Allen, who, 
in 1871, made an exploration of the fauna of the South Park and adjacent mountains. 
Five species are given as common in that region, which were not observed at all in 
Clear Creek County, or else 30 rarely as to leave no doubt that they were mere strag- 
glers; three or four others were more or less frequent, which in the latter region were 
scarce or entirely wanting; while, on the other hand, four species were common in 
Clear Creek County, and four or five more or less frequent, that are entirely wanting 
in Allen’s lists, or else given as quite rare. Yet the two regions are contiguous, have 
nearly the same physical characteristics, and are divided simply by a spur from the 
main range. The same abrupt transitions may be noticed in the flora, a small ridge 
limiting the range of species and marking a local flora. The maiu range—Sierra 
Madre—of course, is the most important of these dividing lines, but the subsidiary 
and independent ridges often mark out areas almost as distinctly. Nor does elevation 
appear to have that decided inflnence which it is generally supposed to exert. The 
different temperatures, of course, depend ultimately upon it; and plant and animal 
life are so intimately related to climate that the one can scarcely vary without pro- 
ducing a change in the other. Yet other causes combine to modify the influence of 
mere altitude, to a degree wholly unexpected by one who has not studied the subject 
in all its actual aspects. Thus, the limit of the growth, supposed by most persons to 
be represented by a nearly constant figure, varies so greatly that on Mount Lincoln it 
is about 13,000 feet (Allen), while at the South Boulder Pass it is several hundred feet 
below the summit of the range, which is given by Prof. Hayden at 10,200 feet, the 
latter point being not more than thirty or thirty-five miles north of the former. Ber- 
thoud’s Pass, indeed, is in no place above timber-line, though, according to the same 
authority, it is 600 feet higher (10,800), and is less than ten, miles south of it. Thus, 
with a difference of 3,000 feet or more in the altitude of timber-line within so short a 
distance, and corresponding modifications in the altitudes of all the local flore and 
faune, it will be seen that an attempt to mark out zoves of certain clevations, corre- 
sponding to similar zones as determined by latitude, would be quite futile. Yet, in a 
general way, it may be said that near the summit of the peaks and higher portions of 
the range is an arctic region, characterized by the Ptarmigan and Gray-crowned Finch, 
and the presence of perpetual snow-fields; that below this is a sub-arctic belt, in 
which various forms of alpine willows and northern plants flourish, and inhabited by 
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the Titiark, Green Black-capped Warbler, Lincoln’s Finch, and White-crowned Spar- 
row; next, a Hudsonian belt, extending from 500 to 1,0U0 feet below the timber-line, 
in which may be found sub-alpine plants and such birds as the Canada Jay, Audubon’s 
Warbler, Brown Creeper, &c.; then, of varying extent, a Canadian zone; below this, 
an Alleghenian; and, finally, on the plains, a Carolinian. It is quite impossible to fix 
any precise limits to these various faunze, however; they pass into each otber quite 
‘gradually, and extend to such different elevations, according to the different influences 
to which they are exposed, that sometimes two of them will be side by side for some 
distance through the same altitudes, with merely a ridge intervening. 

Nevertheless, the temperature of a region, although it modifies the plant and insect 
life to a great extent, determives entirely the range of birds. Junco hyemalis abounds 
on the plains and up to 8,000 feet during winter, yet, in company with three of the 
‘other four varieties that spend the winter in the same localities, it migrates to the 
north on the approach of the breeding season, while J. caniceps alone ascends the 
mountains, and finds the requisite climate in the higher forests, which the others seek 
at higher latitudes. Yet it is well known that the Snow-bird breeds in the AUeghanies 
further south than this region; and there appears no obvious reason for a northern 
migration, when it could easily tind any desired temperature by ascending the mount- 
ainus in company with its congener, J. caniceps. On arriving from the north, most 
birds appear among the foot-hills and along the edge of the plains, some days in ad- 
vance of their arrival higher up in the mountains; and the same thing occurs during 
the vernal migrations, showing that most of the species prefer migrating along the 
edge of the plains rather than through the mountains. Even so northern a species as 
Ampelis garrulus, which, during midwinter, is rare among the foot-hills, frequently 
gathers there in large flocks, in spring, preparatory to its leaving the country. The 
yendany between plains and mountains appears to be a highway for all the migratory 

jpecies in spring and autumn. 

The most prominent characteristic of the avi-fauna of this region—which may be 
taken as a fair type of the Rocky Mountain chain between the thirty-eighth and forty- 
-tirst parallels—is, perhaps, the remarkable number of birds which are represented 
‘further east by very closely-allied races or species. Of these there are over twenty ; 
and while some are plainly varieties shading into the eastern forms by such imper- 
-ceptible gradations as to leave no doubt of their specific identity, others cannot be so 
‘summarily disposed.of. No one has shown, for instance, that Geothlypis macgillirrayt 
is connected by gradual, intermediate stages, with G. philadelphia ; or that Junco cani- 
ccps is similarly related to the other forms of its genus. But are we to accept this 
‘detinition of a species? Are only such forms entitled to specific rank which cannot 
be shown to intergrade with others? The tendency of the day is decidedly in that 
direction; yet, if logically carried out, this system will eventually lead to startling 
results. If Pipilo erythrophthalmus can be shown to gradually pass into P. arcticus to- 
ward the Rocky Mountains, and into P. alleni in Florida; and if the former changes 
‘into oreqonus aud megalonyx on the Pacific coast, and thus all these forms are to consti- 
tute a single species, what reason is there for still keeping apart the various races of 
Colaptes, which intergrade quite as closely? Carpodacus cassini is considered a good 
‘species; yet its points of difference from C. purpureus are fewer and less marked than 
those separating Contopus virens and C. richardsonii, which are now thiown together 
under the same specific name. New links and new intermediate forms are constantly 
comiug to light; and if, on discovering the gradation between any two forms previ- 
ously held as good. species, we are at liberty to combine them as races of the same 
‘species, will it not be equally proper to combine other forms tugether, even though 
some of the intervening links are wanting, where analogy and experience point to that 
conclusion? It is the exact reverse of Brehm’s system, which led that ornithologist to 
find no end of species, where others could see but one. 

The results of this system of reasoning.are already beginning to manifest themselves. 
Different forms are thrown together with the utmost freedom, and we are learnedly 
‘referred to “well-known laws” of geographic and climatic variation. Yet there are 
-eases Where these “laws” will not work at all, and then they are quietly ignored. In 
‘the Rocky Mountains, for example, a species of Wren is fouvd, so well marked in its 
notes, plumage, and habits, that the older ornithologists considered it quite distinct ; 
‘but being somewhat like the eastern House Wreu, only grayer and paler, it is at once 
referred to that species, and its changed color accounted for by the “law” that, in this 
region, the dry air and bright sunlight exercise a bleaching iniluence. Iu the same 
locality, and existing under precisely similar physical conditions, is a species of Fly- 
catcher, also supposed by Audubon and the older school to be a distinct species, but 
which these modern ornithologists pronounce to be “var.” richardsoni of the eastern 
Wood Pewee. Unfortunately, in this case, the bird happens to be darker than its east- 
ern relative, and so we have not a word concerning the “laws of climatic variation” 
aud the “ mean amount of rain-fall.” Nor do the chief exponents of this new method 
of reasoning tind any limits to their course when once fairly started. In a review of 
a certain genus of the Tyrannide (Myiarchus), one of our present writers has declared 
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that the examination of a large number of specimens has resulted in his accepting a 
much smaller number of species than bad previously been received as valid, and sig- 
nificantly adds that, had a still more complete serics heen before him, he would probably 
have reduced the number still further. So then, in his mind, recognition of specitic 
rank is something almost dependent upon the number of specimens one bas for cuim- 
parison—the larger the series, the fewer the species.* Another equally well-known 
author, in a recent review of the fifteeu species of the genus Certhiola, remarks that “it 
is a nice question what are really species in thiS genus, and what merely races or varie- 
ties, but it would probably be not far from correct to assume that the varions forms 
described are simply modifications of one primitive species, produced by geographical 
distribution and external physical conditions.” Is there any reason tu suppose that, 
since the primitive species has become thus modified by geographical distribution and 
external physical conditions, that it was not, itself, one of the moditications of a still 
more primitive form? Yet the progeuitors of this “ primitive species,” which las split 
into no less than fifteen different races, must have undergone variations brought about 
by changed geographical habitats and different physical conditions; unless, indeed, 
they were special creations, and confined to a single narrow locality, a supposition 
which we have quite as much reason for applying to all the recent forms of Cerlhiola as 
to the one original form. 

Tn considering the question of specific distinction, too little importance has been 
attached to the habits and notes of the different races, while there seems to be no in- 
trinsic reason why a difference in these points should not be considered of as much weight 
as a variation in the plumage. A series of Meadow-larks may be laid out, represent- 
ing a gradual transition between the Eastern and Western forms, yet the uotes of the 
two are so ditferent that, in a region where they: both abound, either muy be distin- 
guished at once by its voice; and a bird whose song is intermediate betweeu the two, 
is so rare that, in a residence of two years in a region where both were abundant, I 
never heard one. Here, then, is an instance where the different forms may «always be 
distinguished by their notes, though sometimes ambiguous in their plumage. Again, 
Contopus richardsonii resembles Sayornis fuscus in its habits more than it does the Wood 
Pewee, C. rirens, while its notes are as different from those of the latter bird as the 
western Lark’s are from the eastern’s. If Macgillivray’s Warbler is a geographical 
variety of the Mourning Warbler, it is difficult to comprelend how it conld have sut- 
tered such a complete loss of musical power, seeing that its habits are unchanved, and 
that the external physical influences are very nearly similar. Perhaps, however, the 
“dry, thin air” can account for it; but if this is the case, it would be interesting to 
know why the same air has failed to change the voices of the Robiu and Hermit Thrush 
in the slightest degree.t Ali the western species which are closely allied to, or inter- 
grade with eastern forms, vary from the latter, more or less, in their notes and habits, 
sometimes so much that a resemblance can scarcely be recognized. That this may be 
partly due to changed conditions of life, is undeniable, yet, under the supposition that 
it has been wholly brought about by such cause, it is very difficult to see why the same 
changes have effected opposite results in birds of the same family and of the same mode 
of life. And if these supposed races are found to meet and occupy the same regions, 
each preserving its peculiarities of notes, plumage, and habits, with a great degree of 
constancy, how can they properly be called ‘‘ veographbical” varieties, or their differ- 
ences be accounted for on the supposition of ditterent physical conditions? Yet of one 
species, at least (Sturnella magna), this is absolutely true. And admitting the in- 
fluence of these external causes to be sufficient to produce such results, the question at 
once arises: How wide must be the gap that separates congeneric “ species;” where 
shall the limit of variation produced by such causes be placed? 

But however ornithologists may differ as to the proper rank of these forms, their 
existence is undeniable, whether classed as species, varieties, or races, and it becomes 
necessary to distinguish them apart in ornithological nomenclature. The usual method 
is to give the name of the first-discovered race, together with the specific title of the 
form referred to as a variety. Thus, Macgillivray’s Warbler is spoken of as Geothlypis 
philadelphia var. macgillivrayi. To follow out this method, every bird of which there is 
more than a single form should be designated by three} names, generic, specific, and 


*Quite true. We can only predicate and define secies at all from the mere circum- 
stance of missing links. ‘ Species” are the twigs of a tree separated from the parent 
stem. We name and arrange them arbitrarily, in default of a means of reconstrncting 
the whole tree according to nature’s ramifications.—E, C. 

tIs it not quite reasonable to suppose that different animals may possess a different 
degree of susceptibility to modifying influences, and that some may be able to resist 
such influences altogether? We must not presume upon uniform plastictity of organi- 
zation.—E. C. : 

tI strongly advocate a return to polynomial nomenclature, as the only fit instru- 
ment of expression of nice shades of zoological meaning. Many of us, in etfect, are 
already using trinomials, the true nature of which is but partially concealed by inter- 
vention of the term “ var.”—E. C, 
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varietal; but in view of the now frequent consolidation of old species, and the constant 
discovery of new geographical races, such a method threatens to become quite cum- 
brous and inconvenient. 

Throughout my notes the nomenclature of Coues, as given in his “Key to North 
American Birds,” is followed. All the statements are the result of my personal obser- 
vations, except some few which are based upon the accounts of trustworthy persons, 
and of which separate mention is made. 

TURDUS MIGRATORIUS, Robin. Very~abundant; migratory; breeds. The Robin is 
perhaps the commonest bird to be found in the county. It arrives in Borgen’s Park in 
the middle of March, and slowly makes its way into the mountains, reaching the ele- 
vation of 10,000 feet nearly a month later, and advancing as the season progresses to 
the extreme limit of timber. From the plains up to timber-line it abounds in great 
numbers all through the breeding season, and is nowhere more abundant than in the 
extreme upper edge of the forests, nesting in the very topmost trees. They raise two 
broods, commonly; occasionally only one, and rarely three. At an elevation of 8,000 
feet the first brood is hatched in the fore part of June, and the second toward the middle 
of July; near timber-line the second brood is not hatched till late in July, or even the 
early part of August. The nest is placed in the fork of a pine, and is precisely similar 
to those of eastern birds in construction and material. During the latter part of July 
and early part of August the young birds from lower down ascend to the upper for- 
ests, and abound in the woods near timber-line. They frequently wander to the very 
top of the range, feeding on the grasshoppers that swarin in countless multitudes above 
the tree limit, toward the close of summer. They also frequent the edges of the little 
lakes and pools which are very numerous at high elevations, where they pick up the 
larvee of various insects. In September they flock in great numbers to the blueberry 
patches, of which fruit they seem extravagantly fond. Early in the autumn they 
begin to descend, gradually working their way downward, until in November they all 
have disappeared, except a few stragglers who linger about the juniper bushes until 
banished by the deep snows of December. 

T. SWAINSONI, Olive-backed Thrush. Seen in May and September only. Late in Oc- 
tober I saw great numbers of this bird near the Hot Sulphur Springs, in the Middle 
Park. A sudden violent storm had occurred a day or two previous, and the snow 
Jay on the ground a toot deep. Great numbers of Titlarks, Song Sparrows, Blackbirds, 
Bluebirds, and many other species, including the Olive-backed Thrush, had gathered 
about the tepid pools, attracted by the warmth, and were busily searching for food 
along the muddy banks and iv the shallow water, though apparently without much 
success, as the water is surcharged with sulphur. [This species is stated to breed about 
New Haven, Connecticut, and also in the mountains of Pennsylvania.—E. C.] 

T. FUSCESCENS, Feery. Seen but once in July, at an elevation of 8,400 feet. I looked 
carefully for the Veery in the lower parts of the county, as Allen states that it is not 
nncommon from the foot-hills up to 8,500 feet, but with the single exception mentioned 
I did not see it. [The eggs of this species are occasionally spotted.—H. C.] 

T. PaLLasi, Hermit Thrush. Abundant; migratory; breeds. The Hermit Thrush ar- 
vives toward the end of May, and by the middle of June is abundant about timber- 
line, below which it does not range more than 1,000 or 1,200 feet during the nesting 
season. It is shy and retiring in its habits, seeking the seclusion of the darkest forests, 
and the subdued light of deep, rocky caiions, where the dense foliage and precipitous 
walls shut out the sun and a perpetual twilight prevails. It is an exquisite songster, 
and sings at all hours of the day; its notes are something like those of the Wood 
Thrush, but louder, wilder, and with very much of the melancholy sweetness that marks 
the Western Meadow-lark’s song. No one who visits its haunts in June or July can 
fail to be delighted by the singing of the Hermit Thrush ; and when several are heard 
together, as is frequently the case, the blending and echoing of so many sweet tones 
lends an indescribable charm to the sublime and romantic scenery, amid which only 
are they ever heard; a charm heightened by the mysterious concealment of the singers. 
Never very tame, it is so shy while singing as to be almost unapproachable, and only 
the utmost address will enable onc, at such times, to obtain sight of the bird. Its 
voice is very loud and clear, and may be heard at a great distance. In September they 
descend from the higher regions, and by October have disappeared from the county. 
Among several specimens there was no appreciable difference from eastern birds. 

OREOSCOPTES MONTANUS, Wountain Mockingbird. A single specimen was taken at 
Idaho Springs, May 10. It is a curious fact that many birds, on their first arrival in 
spring, venture much higher and further into the mountainous regions than the local- 
ities in which they pass the breeding season. The migratory instinct, probably, impels 
them to penetrate into the mountains, until, finding the temperature too cool for their 
comfort, they recede until they have found their proper habitat. 

MIMUS CAROLINENSIS, Cat-bird. Common, from the plains up to 7,800 feet, and ranging 
a few hundred feet higher. The Cat-bird arrives among the foot-hills early in Ma: 
and gradually advauces into the mountains, reaching its highest point by the 20th. 
As is the case with many other birds, it presents some strong points of dissimilarity 
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from the eastern representatives of the species. One would scarcely recognize the shy, 
almost silent bird, that sedulously hides itself from view in the thickest shrubbery, as 
the tame loquacious Cat-bird of the east, and, indeed, might never suspect its existence 
in localities where it was not uncommon, from superficial observations. Although 
quite numerous at Idaho, where I saw it nearly every day for weeks, I never but once 
heard the cat-like mew so conmon elsewhere as tu have given the bird its name, and 
only once or twice heard it attempt a song. Yet though so different in some respects, 
in others it is precisely the same as its eastern relatives. In form, colors, size, carriage, 
and expression, I could detect not the slighest difference, while its favorite haunts and 
food are the same. It disappears in August. 

The Brown Thrush, given by Allen as extending up to 7,500 feet, does not occur in 
the county at all, or at least but very rarely. [Dr. Rothrock found it in Colorado.—E. C.] 

[To the synonyms of this species add: aAntimimus rufus, SuND., Meth. Av. Disp. Tent. 
1872, 13 (type rufus).—E. C.] 

Sratra aRcTICA, Bluebird. Abundant from the plains up to timber-line, breeding 
everywhere. Similar in its general habits to the Eastern Bluebird, the Arctic Bluebird 
arrives in Bergen’s Park early in March, and gradually working its way into the mount- 
ains, reaches an elevation of 10,000 feet about the close of the month, preceding the 
Robin by a few days. In Bergen’s Park the tirst brood is not hatched till June; it 
probably raises two broods, although of this I cannot be certain. It nests in hollow 
trees and similar places, aud being quite familiar, though not as tame as its eastern 
cousin, takes possession of the little bird-houses put up for its convenience by the 
miners and rauchmen. Its flight and habits seem to be the same; but it lacks the 
carol of the latter bird, its only note being a disconsolate, mournful sort of plaint, 
somewhat like the fall note of the eastern bird. The young families of Bluebirds may 
be seen with their parents throughout the latter part of summer, frequently wandering 
far above timber-line, aud even up to the highest peaks. It remains until late in fall, 
migrating both in spring and autumn in flocks. In the early part of November I saw 
a bird at Hay’s City, Kansas, which I ain almost certain was this species; but not being 
able to shoot it, I could not identify it beyond all doubt. 

S. wmexicana, Western Bluebird. Of this species I shot two or three, and saw as many 
more, in the first week in June, in Bergen’s Park, where they probably breed. Of their 
habits I learned nothing, except that they frequented the tops of the pine-trees, and 
rarely descended to the lower limbs or ground. : ; 

CINCLUS MEXICANUS, Dipper. Rather common, though nowhere very numerous. The 
Dipper frequents all the mountain-streams up to timber-line, and is a constant resident. 
It is an odd little bird, both in its notes and manners, and attracts the attention of the 
tourist and miner, as well as the naturalist, from the singularity of its movements. 
On being startled from the side of a brook, it flies off, flitting down the stream, close to 
the surface, uttering a rapid, chatteriug note; and having flown a certain distance, 
alights on a stone or drift-log, in or close to the water’s edge. Upon alighting it 
begins bobbing up and down, bending the knees as though curtseying, and eyes the 
intruder suspiciously. Having satisfied itself of safety, it walks into the water, pick- 
ing here and there, and getting beyond its depth, spreads its wings and disappears 
beneath the surface. Apparently as much at home under the water as above, it flies 
some distance beneath the surface, and stays under for a minute or more. At times it 
alights on the surface of the water and floats down the rapid stream like cork, till it 
has found footing. In winter it frequently goes beneath the ive, walking under with 
the utmost composure, aud reappearing at some air-bole a few yards off. Its nest isa 
large globular structure, with an entrance on one side; it is composed of moss, lined 
with grass, and is very neatly built. It is frequently placed in a hollow or crevice in 
the rocks, by the side of a stream. I did not succeed in finding either the eggs or 
young. Although its ordinary note is the rapid chatter referred to before, it has a very 
beautiful song, which it utters, however, very rarely, and then only in August, after 
the young birds are able to shift for themselves. Like the Hermit Thrush, it seeks 
the wildest, darkest ravines, and is very timid while singing. It song is clear, sweet, 

.and varied, more wren-like than anything else, yet peculiarly its own, and, only to be 
heard amid the most romantic scenery, mingled with the music of mountain torrents, 
has a charm that is wanting to other and finer songs. 

The Dipper is called “ Water Turkey” by the miners and mountaineers. One of 
them told me that it passed the colder part of the winter in the mud, and that he had 
taken one out from under the ice in a torpid state. During the coldest weather it 
descends from the higher regions to the lower and more open valleys, where the 
streams are larger aud less obstructed with ice, and it finds a better and more acces- 
sible supply of food. 

REGULUS CALENDULUS, Ruby-crowned Ainglet. Abundant; migratory; breeds from 
9,500 or 10,000 feet up to timber-line. The Ruby-crowned Wren arrives at Idaho 
Springs in the first week of May, and disappears toward the close of the mouth. Dur- 
ing the brecding season it is very abundant 1n the upper woods, but is never seen below 
9,500 feet. In September it begins to descend, reaching Idaho about the 20th, and 
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finally disappeazving in October. It is a fine songster; and its lively, animated strains, 
of canary-like sweetness and clearness, may be heard at all hours of the day, in the 
cool, damp woods, near the upper limit of tree-growth. The female sings at times, 
and nearly as loudly and sweetly as the male. J. salrapa I have not seen in these 
mountains. : 

[To the synonyms of this species add: Corthylio calendula, Can., J. f. O. i, 1853, 83 
(type of the genns), and Sylvia (Reguloides) calendula, GRaY, Hand-list, i, 1869, 216, No. 
3068.—E. C. 

(The tice of Regulus calendula which has reached naturalists was taken by Mr. J. 
H. Batty, in Colorado, July 21, 1573. It was placed on a spruce-bough, about 15 feet 
trom the ground, and contained five young and one egg. The nest is astovisbingly 
large for the bird; Iam not sure that its shape is preserved accurately, but the whole 
could scarcely be got in the largest coffee-cup. It is composed of an inextricably but 
Joosely-woven mass of feathers and hair, mixed with short bits of straws and a little 
moss.—E. C.] : 

PARUS ATRICAPILLUS Var. SEPTENTRIONALIS, Long-tailed Titmouse. Common; resident; 
breeds. Precisely similar in habits, notes, and actions, to the typical P. atricapillus. 
This species does not range as high as the Mountain Titmouse, rarely venturing beyond 
9,000 feet, while its usual range is from the plains up to about >,000 feet. 

P. MONTANUS, Mountain Titmouse. Abundant; breeding from about +,000 feet up to 
timber-line. In winter it descends nearly to the plains, but may be found, in the 
most inclement weather, nearly or quite up to timber-line. Nout distinguishable from 
the former in its notes and habits. 

SITTA CAROLINENSIS var. ACULEATA, Slender-hilled Nuthatch. This species arrives at. 
Idabo about the Ist of April, and gradually extends upward, breeding from about #,000 
or 3,500 feet, up to timber-line. It is not very common, but by no means rare. In its 
motions and habits it is the exact counterpart of the White-breasted Nuthatch, but 
its notes are quite different. The common, piping note is nearly the same, though in 
a different key; but the loud spring-call is very different. It is far coarser, louder, 
and more rapid in aculeata—so loud and rattling in fact, that I have mistaken it for the 
call of the Red-shafted Flicker—while there is none of the soft, musical tone that 
marks the spring-note of S. carolinensis. The notes, in fact, are almost as widely apart 
as those of Sturnella magna and 38. neglecta, and one unacquainted with the bird would 
never suspect its relationship on first hearing its call. In October it retires toward 
the foot-hills, where it may be found all winter. 

S. pyGares. Pygmy Nuthaich. Abundant and resident; breeding from abont 6,000 
feet up to 4,500 or 9,000. Scarcely migratory, remaining in nearly the same localities 
throughout the year. The Pygmy Nuthatch is a delicate little fellow, with more of 
the habits apd voice of S. canadensis than of the white-breasted species ; a similarity 
carried out by the coloration of the tail, and their half-warbler-like movements at 
times. They are very active, and incessantly on the move, creeping over the trunks 
and limbs of the piues, and tapping vigorously here and there, like a Woodpecker, and 
far louder than the other Nuthatches do. Very social, it is fond of gathering in flocks 
with the Mountain Titmouse, whose babits lead it into similar places, and in whose 
society it roams through the woods in busy, twittering groups, exploring every decayed 
limb and fallen trunk, peering with sharp eyes into each crack and cranny that might 
form the lurking place of its insect food, and examining the pine and fir coues for the 
same purpose, hanging from them in all possible positions, precisely like a Pine 
Finch. Like the Canada Nuthatch, they will chase and capture an insect on the 
wing; and frequently descend to the ground, alighting, warbler-like, on low bushes, 
and then flitting back to the pine boughs. Their notes are various; a sort of shrill 
piping, like that of the red-breasted species ; a deep-toned variation of the same nete, 
uttered only in spring; and a twittering note, uttered at times while feeding together, 
and used as a rallying or warning cry, and when about to take wing. 

CERTHIA FAMILIARIS, Brown Creeper. Abundant during the winter, from 7,000 feet 
up to 9,000 fect, and probably ranging considerably higher and lower. Breeds spar- 
ingly in the upper woods, within a few hundred feet of timber-line. Appears at Idaho 
late iu the fall, and becomes very common as soon as the weather becomes cold, great 
numbers coming in fsom other regions. Similar in all respects to the eastern bird. 

(Add to the synonyms of this spevies: Certhia fusca, Bart., Fray. Nat. Hist. Pa. 
1799. If the American bird is to be distinguished, it is to be called C. familiaris var. 

usca.—E, C.J] » 
a SALPINCTES OBSOLETUS, Jtock ren. Abundant; migratory; breeds. The Rock Wren 
arrives at Idaho about the 20th of May, and extends its range up to, and a little above, 
timber-line. It breeds most abundantly between 6,500 and 9,500 feet, rarely nesting 
higber that the latter elevation, thcugh found during summer from 12,000 feet down 
to the plains. It is a constant resident of the piles of loose rock which lie scattered 
on the mountainsides, in which it finds its food and rears its young, and to which it 
retreats for safety on being alarmed. On its first arrival it is rather shy, but soon 
becomes tame and even familiar, haunting piles of boulders and small stones in the 
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placer diggings, close to the miners’ cabins. It rarely ventures far from its favorite 
rocky retreats ; but occasionally visits the road-sides to pick up flies and other insects, 
and sometimes hops over the roofs of cabins and mills, and not infrequently chooses 
the 1idge as a convenient place from which to serenade its mate. It has a curious, 
rapidly repeated note, that sounds like the whirring of wings; its song is very beauti- 
ful, louder and sweeter than that of the House Wren, though not as varied. While 
singing, the bird usually perches on the top of a heap of stones, and stands erect, with 
head thrown up, like the Carolina Wren. At such times it is quite timid, and if 
alarmed, instantly ceases the song and looks anxiously aronnd, bobbing itself up and 
down every little while, like the Dipper, and presently creeps down into the stone- 
heap. Late in autumn its feathers become much worn from coustant creeping among 
the rocks. In September it disappears. 

(To synonyms of TJ. aédon add: Hylemathrous aédon, Can., J. f. O. 1860, 407.—E. C.] 

TROGLODYTES AGDON var, PARKMANI, Parkman’s Wren, This bird, now regarded as 
a variety of Troglodytcs aédon, nevertheless presents many distinguishing cbaracter- 
istics from the latter bird, not only in size and color, but in notes and habits; and 
hence, though merely a geographical race, may well be designated as Parkinan’s Wren, 
in distinction from the typical House Wren. It arrives at Idaho in the middle of May, 
and soon becomes abundant, extending its range up to 10,500 fect, and occasionally 
venturing nearly up to timber-line. In many of its habits it is very similar to the 
House Wren; but it frequently haunts rocky hill-sides and cliffs and ledges of rock, 
which I have never observed the latter todo. Asis the case with many other birds, 
its notes differ strikingly from those of its eastern relatives. It has far more variety 
in its song, which at times is precisely the same as that of the House Wren, and at 
others is very different, yet always wren-like—clear, ringing, and changeable. It bas 
one note which I never heard the latter bird utter—a rapid chirruping note, more like 
the rattling noise produced by a grasshopper or cricket than that of a bird, quite 
similar, in fact, to the peculiar sound produced by the Rock Wren, referred to previ- 
ously. This note it rarely utters, however; nor is it as fond of the scolding chatter 
that the House Wren uses so frequently to express its anger or alarn. It nests where- 
ever it can find a chink or cranny to build in—between the logs of a miner’s cabin, in 
deserted mills, among the timbering about the mouths of old shafts and tunnels, and 
in any snug little nook it can find. It raises two and sometimes three broods; and, 
between 8,000 and 10,500 feet, the last brood is hatched in the latter part of July. The 
eggs and nest are similar to those of eastern birds; the number of the former is usually 
five, though sometimes only four. It disappears in September. 

[ Zelmatodytes palustris was taken by Mrerniam (No. 62327, Idaho): U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1872, 673.—E. C.] : 

[Cistothorus stellaris. Satisfactory evidence of the presence of this species at Utah 
Lake was obtained by Mr. Henshaw during the last seasou.—E. C.] 

[To synonyms of dAnorthira troglodytes var. hyemalis add: Troglodytes parvulus var. 
hyemalis, B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 155.—E. C.] 

EREMOPHILA ALPESTRIS Var. CHURYSOL.EMA, JVestern Horned Lark. This bird is not 
abundant in the mountains, there being few localities suitable to its habits. It is 
rather common in Bergen’s Park, and may be seen occasionally in. the mountain val- 
leys and meadows and on hill-sides, as well as above timber-line, breeding from the 
foot-hills up to the summit of the range, wherever it can find a spot adapted to its 
tastes. Although abundant on the plains throughout winter, it does not enter the 
mountains till spring. On the 11th of July I found several pairs in an extensive grassy 
plain near James’ Peak, at least a thousand feet above timber-line, that were evidently 
breeding there, although I looked in vain for their nests. They were a little larger, 
apparently, than specimens from the plains, and very brightly colored. 

ANTHUS LUDOVICANUS, Brown Lark. Abundant; migratory; breeds in great num- 
bers above timber-line. The Titlark arrives at Idaho Springs in the early part of May, 
frequenting open hill-sides, and showing a partiality to the plowed fie.ds of mountain 
ranches. By June it has ascended to the summit of the range, and commences nest- 
ing almost us soon as the snow has sufficiently melted to allow the ground to dry and 
the grass to come up, incubation beginning in the first and second weeks in July. The 
nest is placed under the shelter of a projecting stone, and is very neatly constructed 
of coarse grass externally, lined with fine grass, and is about three inches and a balf 
in diameter. The eggs are five in number; the ground-color dark brownish-purple, 
almost hidden by spots and splashes‘of purplish-black. Eggs from different nests vary 
somewhat in the intensity of the colors, some being much lighter and grayer than 
others, but the general aspect is always quite dark. There is also considerable vari- 
ation in the colors and size of individual birds; in some the legs being black, in others 
lighter, occasionally light brown; some having two bands of white on the wings, and 
others having no trace of them whatever; some being much darker beneath than 
others; with other variations. Notwithstanding which, I could not define any well- 
marked or constant varieties, as, amoug a large number of specimens, the various 
forms of coloration and size seemed to shade imperceptibly into each other. 
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In its habits and notes, the Titlark is precisely the same as the abundant, well-known 
bird that abounds in the Nortbern States throughout spring and fall—restless, vacil- 
lating creatures, ever on the move, querulous and fidgety. They are more shy during 
summer, however, not willingly permitting one to approach nearer than fifty or sixty 
yards. During the breeding season the males have a song unheard at other times, 
with which they serenade their mates. Rising in the air at an angle of forty-five de- 
prees, with a fluttering, uncertain flight, they commence singing when they are up a 
little way, and continue till they have reached the height of a hundred yards or so; 
then descending, fluttering their wings as before, till they light on a stone or sod, not 
far from where they started. They have several different variations, all consist- 
ing of two or thre notes, quickly repeated over and over again, with quite a musical 
and pleasing effect. One of these variations sounds very much like the plaint of a 
little chicken lost from its brood. As one approaches their nests, they bover silently 
about, uttering, at intervals, a chirp expressive of their anxiety. During their stay 
above timber-line—they do not ever go below it during the breeding season—they 
prefer wet, springy places, which abound near the summit of the range. They may 
often be seen ranning over the vast snow-banks that remain on northern slopes 
throughout the year. In August and September they gather into flocks, and begin de- 
scending into the valleys, reaching Idaho toward the close of the latter month. Many 
remain above timber-line until October, and some few throughout the month, or as 
long as they can find open ground to feed in. In November they finally disappear. 

{To the synonyms of Helminthophaga ruficapilla add: Helminthophaga ruficapilia var. 
ocularis et var. gutturalis, B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 191, which may not necessarily 
be recognized by varietal name.—E. C.] 

DENDRa@CcA sTIvA, Yellow Warbler. The Yellow Warbler is abundant along the 
foot-hills, and ranges as high as 6,500 feet. Stragglers undoubtedly wander as fur as 
Bergen’s Park, although I did not observe any there. 

D. conronata, Yellow-crowned Warbler. Abundant; migratory; does not breed. Ap- 
pears at Idaho in the latter part of April, and goes up as high as 8,500 or 9,000 feet; 
disappearing about the 10th of May, a few days before the following species. In fall 
I did not observe it; probably it does not venture in the mountains, to any extent, in 
that season. [It has also been taken in Colorado by Mr. Henshaw.—kE. C. 

D. auDUBONI, dudubon’s Warbler. Abundant; migratory; breeds from about 9.500 
feet up to timber-line. Audubon’s Warbler arrives at Idaho about the middle of May, 
but goes higher up into the mountains to breed, rarely being seen below 9,000 feet 
during the latter part of June and July, in which months it rears its young, preterring, 
during this season, the dense, dark forests of black spruce. In spring it baunts the 
same localities as the Yellow-crowned Warbler, but is more partial to the under-shrub- 
bery, and frequently ventures into open fields and clearings, alighting on bushes and 
weeds, and even on the gronnd, exhibiting much of the manners of the Red-polled 
Warbler. Its usual note is one very similar to that of the Barn Swallow; its song is 
a simple little caro], like that of the preceding species. In August it begins to descend, 
by September it is common in the lower parts of the country, and by October has dis- 
appeared. 

D. NIGRESCENS, Black-throated Gray Warbler. A single specimen seen at Idaho 
Springs, May 23. 

GEOTHLYPIS MACGILLIVRAYI, Macgillivray’s Warbler. Common; migratory; breeds 
up to a little above 9,000 feet. Very similar in habits to the Mourning Warbler. Ar- 
Tives in the latter part of May aud disappears in August and September. : 

MYIODIOCTES PUSILLUS, Green Black-capped Flycatcher. Abundant; breeding in great 
numbers in the bushes near timber-line. First seen at Idaho, May 5, but not common 
till the 22d. By the middle of June all had left the valleys, and at the close of the 
month I found them very numerous in the dense coppices of brush that extend for 
some hundred feet above timber-line. They breed in July, reappearing at Idaho 
toward the close of September, finally disappearing in the following month. It has 
quite a sprightly little song, and is very active, flitting rapidly from bush to bush, and 
rarely ascending among the trees. - 

SETOPHAGA RUTICILLA, Redstart. Apparently not very common; breeds. First ap- 
peared at Idaho Springs May 20, from which date until the 1st of June a few were 
daily seen; subsequently I saw but a single individual, a female, near timber-line, in 
July. 

Geothlypis trichas and Helminthophaga celata are abundant along the edge of the plains, 
but probably never wander as high up as Clear Creek County. 

PYRANGA LUDOVICIANA, Louisiana Tanager. This bird arrives at Idaho toward the 
close of Juuo, and soon becomes quite common, remaining till late in August or carly 
in September. It does not extend its range beyond 9,000 feet, but breeds from that 
limit, or a little lower, all the way down to the plains. It bears a close resemblance 
to the Scarlet Tanager, both in notes and habits; rambling leisurely through the pine 
woods, and singing at intervals from the tree tops; descending at times to the lower 
branches and bushes, where its bright yellow is almost as conspicuous as the flaming 
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scarlet of his eastern cousin: feeding on much the same food, and capturing insects on 
the wing with eqnal skill. His chirp is the same as the Scarlet Tanager’s, and his song 
very similar; yet a difference may be detected—a difference to the prejudice of the 
western bird. As a general rule, the western ruces are a little inferior in song to their 
eastern relatives of the same species and genus, although there are many exceptions to 
this—the Robin, for instance. Birds of colder and more densely wooded regions have 
sweeter, fuller, and more melodious voices than their kindred of warmer aud more arid 
districts. 


B. 


The following interesting notes were communicated to me by Dr. J. 
M. Wheaton, ot Columbus, Ohio, favorably known by his excellent List 
of the Birds of that State, so often quoted in the present work.—L. C. 


OLIVE-BACKED TurusH (7. swainsoni). This is the most abundant of the Hylocichla 
during the migrations. It presents greater variations of color and size than any other. 
By far the greater number of individuals belong to the typical variety swainsoni, but 
we have as extremes var. alicia, the Gray-vheeked Thrush, and a small variety, length 
64 inches. bill only 8, with the olive of the back suffused with tawny, in this respect 
resembling var. ustulatus of the Pacific coast, but having the spots on the breast darker. 
The buff of this variety is much more decided, especially on the eyelids and line from 
above the eye to the bill. On very high colored fall specimens the butf of the breast 
is sometimes prolonged in a pale median line to the middle of the belly. The obscure 
bar at the base of the secondaries and inner primaries is creamy buff in swainsoni 
proper, white in var. alicia, and brownish-white in the small variety. 

The Gray-cheeked variety arrives a few days later in the spring than the Wood or 
Wilson’s Thrush, the typical Olive-back nearly a-week later, followed shortly after by 
the small variety, which, in 1373, remained till June 1, and was the most terrestrial in 
its habits, frequenting brush ‘heaps in sparse, wet woodland. In the fall the Gray- 
cheeked variety makes its appearance sooner than the others. 

BLUE WARBLER (D. cerulea). Not common in most places; is tolerably common in 
Ceutral Ohio. I have found them in considerable numbers in May and June. Towards 
the close of June I have found the young fully fledged in oak woods, where they prob- 
ably breed. The song ot this bird bears considerable resemblance to that of the Bay- 
wing Bunting, though less loud. 

YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER (D. dominica). Has perhaps a northern limit in this 
State. In this vicinity they are among the most regular and earliest to arrive of the 
family. JI have noted them before the arrival of the Yellow Warbler, and even before 
the last frosts and snow. They commonly follow the streams in their migrations, and 
may be readily recognized by their comparatively loud aud frequent note, which almost 
exactly resembles that of the Indigo-bird on its first arrival. They soon disperse 
through the woodland and appear in the shade-trees and gardens of the city. I have 
never found them breeding. They return south in September by the same route as in 
the spring migration. 

; Cepar Birp (4. cedrorum). I have taken one spring specimen in very high plumage, 
is which the six ceutral tail feathers possessed the waxen tips. The length of the 
specimen was 7.05 inches, the color much darker than usual. 

BROTHERLY-LOVE Vireo (Vireo philadelphicus). I saw them on September 16, to the 
number of twenty to thirty, in beech wocdland,:accompanying the Red-eyed Vireos 
on their southern migration. 

LoGGERHEAD Sunike (C. ludovicianus). Usually considered to be contined to the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States, and the white-rumped variety (cxcubitoroides), hereto- 
fore supposed to have its eastern limit in Ilisois; but both occur not uncommonly 
with us, and appear to be on the increase. They arrive early in April. My observa- 
tions coincide with those made by Mr. Trippe in Iowa (Naturalist, 1873, 497), except 
that we have specimens which might be cousidered typical ludoricianus. On the 31st 
of May, 1873, I captured a family of these birds, the male of which was clearly of the 
white-rumped variety, but lighter than Illinois specimens of the same. The female 
presented the typical features of ludovicianus. The length of the male was 9 inches; 
the female, 84. The young were just from their nest in a hedge. They were light 
ashy, dusky waved above, decidedly waved below, and with the head-stripe not mect- 
ing in tront of the eye, and considerably restricted. My observatious are not sutti- 
ciently extended to venture av opinion, but from such as I have made, I would not 
be surprised if it should be determined, that to the north and west the White-rmmped 
Shrike passed insensibly into the northern bird (borealis), as with us it does into the 
southern form. 

Sone Sparrow (M. melodia). Dr. Abbott, in the Naturalist, 1870, page 378, calls at- 
tention to a variation in the song of this bird, and asks if others have noticed it. With 
us it is resident in comparatively small numbers in winter. During the fall months its 
song is seldom or never heard. In December I have observed them perched in the top 
of a forest tree, singing with vivacity a continuous song, which was altogether differ- 
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ent from their usual spring notes. The position and song were such that I failed to 
recognize the bird, and on two occasions have shot them before suspecting the true na- 
ture of the case. When alarmed in this position, they drop almost perpendicularly 
to the ground, as in the habit of the Brown Thrush, a miniature of which, in attitude 
and song, they seem to be. I have heard the same song near the ground, but not often. 
Late in January their winter song is freely varied with passages from their well-known 
nee and by the first of March the peculiar notes of winter have all dis- 
appeared. 

Lark FIxcu (C. grammaca). Usually considered to find its eastern limit in Illinois, 
is a summer resident in this locality. I am of the opinion that both it and the Shrike, 
above mentioned, are comparatively recent additions to our fauna. I first saw it in 
1860, since which time it has increased in numbers, and at present is not uncommon. 
It nests in meadows, and the young take to trees as soon as they are able to fly. Isus- 
pect, from not meeting either these birds or the Shrikes after the breeding season is 
fairly over, that they join their comrades in the west before going south. [This spe- 
cies has occurred in Florida (spec. in Mus. 8. I.)—E. C.] 

Nicur-Hawx (C. popetue). I have noticed, when skinning this bird, that the male, 
in spring, exhales a strong hircine odor. If this is common to all birds of the family, 
it may have added apparent reason to the superstition from which the family name is 
derived. 

CHIMNEY SwaLLow (C. pelasgia). No writer seems to have mentioned what many 
have noticed in this bird, that the broad line of black extending from the nostrils along 
the bill to the gape, across the lores, in front of and above the eyes, is composed of 
feathers of different structure from those of the general plumage. These are short and 
thick set, remarkably velvety both to the eye and touch. 

There is another curious anomaly in this remarkable bird, which I have not seen 
mentioned: On the under-surface of the wing a linear bare space will be noticed, 
extending from the carpal-joint to the base of the first primary. This seems to have 
been caused by friction, and suggests that the bird uses the wings to assist the feet 
and spiny tail in clinging to the chimney-side. That certain birds do make use of 
their wings as supports has been affirmed in the pages of the Naturalist ; but if this 
is really the case do they not violate the law laid down for them by Owen (?), who says 
(Anat. of Vert. vol. ii, p. 6): “In no case do the anterior limbs (wings) take any share 
in stationary support or prehension.” 


Notr.—Neither of the North American species of so-called Poospiza has occurred, to 
my knowledge, in the Missouri region, but either may yet be found in the southwest- 
ern portion. 

These birds seem scarcely congeneric with the type of Poospiza, Emberiza nigro-rufa, 
D’OrziG., and, in the extreme subdivision which at present obtains, may be distin- 
guished under the following names: 


AMPHISPIZA, Coues, n. g. (type Emberiza bilineata, Cass.) 
AMPHISPIZA BILINEATA, Cowes. 


Emberiza bilineata, Cass., Pr. A. N. 8. P. v, 1850, 104, pl. 3 (Texas); Ill. 1854, 150, pl. 23. 
Poospiza bilineata, Scu., P. Z. 8. 1857, 7.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 470; Mex. B. Surv. ii, part 
ii, 1859, Birds, 15.—Huenr., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, Parke’s Route, Birds, 14.— 
Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 203.—Dness., Ibis, 1865, 483 (Texas).—Cours, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 86 (Arizona).—CovEs, Key, 1872, 140.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 
590, pl. 26, fig. 8. 
Hab.—Middle Province of the United States. North 40°. South into Mexico. 


AMPHISPIZA BELLI, Coues. 


Emberiza belli, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. v, 1850, 104, pl. 4 (California). 

Poospiza'bellii, Scx., P. Z. 8. 1857, 7.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 470.—HrErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 
1859, pt. vi, 46.—Covxs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 86 (Arizona).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 
1870, 204.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 177 (Ogden, Utah, var. nevadensis, 
RipGw.).—Covrs, Key, 1872, 141.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 593, pl. 26, f. 9. 

Zonotrichia bellii, ELLIOT, B. N. A. i, pl. 14. 


Hab.—Of A. bellit proper, Southern California. Of 4. bellii var. nevadensis (Ridgway, 
Rep. Birds 40th parallel, in press; B. B. § R., N. A. B. i, 1874, 594), Middle Province of 
the United States, to 40°, and somewhat beyond. 
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SUBORDER CLAMATORES: NON-MELODIOUS PASSERES. 


Family TYRANNID Ai: American Flycatchers. 
MILVULUS FORFICATUS, (Gm.) Sw. 


Swallow-tailed Flycatcher; Scisser-tail. 


Muscicapa forficata, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 931 (Moucherolle & queue fourchue de Mexi- 
que, Burr., P. E. 677).—Vier., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 71.—SrEepn., Shaw’s 
Gen. Zool. x, 418, p). 3.—Br., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 15, pl. 2, £1; Syn. 1828, 275.— 
Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 275.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 426, pl. 359, f. 3. 

Tyrannus forficatus, TemM., Tabl. Meth. 24.—Say, Long’s Exp. ii, 1823, 224.—NuTT., 
Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 309. 

Milvulus forficatus, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 225.—Ricu., List, 1837.—Bp., List, 1838, 25.—Aup., 
Syn. 1839, 38.—Aup., B. Am. i, 1840, 197, pl. 53.—Br., Consp. i, 1850, 192; Not. 
Delat. 87.— Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 73 (Texas and Indian Territory).—Sct., 
P. Z. 8. 1857, 204 (Xalapa).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 169.—Caz., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 
79.—Scx., Ibis, 1859, 439; Cat. 1862, 237.—Sci. & Saxv., Ibis, 1859, 121 (Gua- 
temala).—Tay ton, Ibis, 1860, 114 (Honduras).—Cab., J. f. O. ix, 1861, 252 
(Costa Rica).—Lawnk., Ann. Lye. ix, 1868, 116.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. 3, 
1869, 556 (Vera Cruz).—Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 365, No. 5563.—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873 3 (Fort Riley, Kans.).—ABzborr, Am. Nat. vii, 1372, 367 (accidental 
at Trenton, N. J.).—Covurs, Key, 1872, 169, fig. 110°.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 
ii, 1874, 311, pl. 43, f 1. 

Tyrannus mexicanus, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 1826, 135. 

Muscicapa spectadilis, Licut., ‘‘ Mus. Berol.” 


Hab.—Lower Mississippi Valley, Texas, and southward into South America. 


This peculiarly elegant species, not inaptly called “ bird of paradise” 
by the Texans, is merely a straggler to the Missouri water-shed. The 
single instance I know of its occurrence in this region, is that cited by 
Prof. Snow, on Prof. Baird’s authority. It is abundant in this country 
only in some parts of Texas; Dr. Woodhouse, however, gives it as not 
uncommon in the Indian Territory. Like its equally graceful relative, 
the Fork-tailed Flycatcher, M. tyrannus, it has been known to wander 
even to New Jersey, where a specimen was lately captured near Tren- 
ton. Some years ago, Dr. Prentiss and [ stated that a Ailvulus, prob- 
ably forficatus, had been seen at Washington, D. C., by Mr. C. Drexler. 
I only mention this to throw discredit upon it; having since found rea- 
sou to believe that we were imposed upon by the collector. 

The eggs of this Flycatcher are not with certainty distinguishable 
from those of a Kingbird; they are, however, rather smaller, and per- 
haps on an average a little more nearly globular. Size, scarcely 0.90 
by 0.70. 

/ 


i TYRANNUS CAROLINENSIS, (Gm.) Temm. 
Kingbird; Bee-martin, 


Lanius tyrannus, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 136 (Carespy, i, 55, pl. 55; Buiss., ii, 391; 
P. E, 537).—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 302.—Lartiz., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 81. 

Lanius tyrannus var. carolinensis et ludovicianus, GM., i, 1788, 302.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 
1790, 82 (P. E. 676). 

Tyrannus carolinensis, TEMM., Tabl. Meth. 24.—Can., Mus. Hein. il, 1259, 79.—Bp., B. 
N. A. 1858, 171.—Coop. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 167.—Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 157.—LorD, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. 1864, 113 (British Columbia).—Lawr., 
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Ann. Lye. viii, 1865, 183 (Nicaragua).—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 311.—Snow, B, 
Kans. 1273, 3.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (Utah and Wyoming).— 
Strv., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.-- MERR., ibid. 1°72, 689.—HOLD.—AIKEN, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 205.—CovgEs, Key, 1272, 169, pl. 2, figs. 1, 2; tig. 110”; fig. 
111.—B. B. & R., N. A. B: iii, 1874, 316, pl. 43, f. 4; and of most late ‘writers. 

Muscicapa rex, Bary., Frag. Nat. Hist. Pa. 1799, 18. 

Muscicapa tyrannus, W1ts., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 66, pl. 13, f. 1.—Br., Syn. 1828, 66.—Nutr., 
Man. i, 1832, 265.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 403, v, 420; pl. 79; Syn. 1839, 40; B. 
Am. i, 204, pl. 56.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 39. " 

Tyrannus pipiri, VustILy., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 73, pl. 44.—Cas., J. f. O. 1855, 478.—ScL., 
Cat. 1262, 236.—GUNDL., Rep. 1865, 239 (Cuba).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 
26.—ScL. & SaLv., P. Z. S. 1866, 129 (Pern) ; 1870, 837 (Honduras). : 

Tyrannis intrepidus, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. i, 1824, 214, p]. 133; Ency. Meth. #49.—Sw., Philos, 
Mag. i, 1527, 368; Quart. Journ. xx, 1826, 274.—Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
137.—Br., List, 1832, 24.—Woonn.. Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 73.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1857, 
232; 1858, 302 (Oaxaca).—Mooreg, ibid. 1859, 55 (Honduras).—Sct., Ibis, 1859, 
439.—Sumicn., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 557 (Vera Cruz). 

“ Myiarchus intrepidus, BurM.,” Verz. Mus. Hal. 46 (Cabanis). 

Muscicapa animosa, Licut., Verz. 1823, 54, No. 558. 

Tyrannus leucogaster, STEPIL., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 1826, 132. 

Tyrannus viecillotii, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1°31, 138 (= Gal. Ois. pl. 133). 

Hab.—North America at large. North to “57° or further” (Richardson). West to 
the Rocky Mountains, beyond which only observed in Washington and Oregon Terri- 
tories, and British Columbia. Breeds throughout. Winters on our extreme southern 
border (Audubon), and thence into Mexico, Central and South America, to Peru. Cuba. « 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4692, 4695, Upper Missouri; 5235-36, near Fort / 
Pierre, Dakota ; 5237-38, Farm Island, Missouri River; 8095, Frémont, on Platte. 

Later Expeditions.—60440, 60765, Wyoming ; 61770-1, 62287, 62289, Idaho. 

The Missouri furnishes to this and other species a highway across the 
central plains, of which it readily avails itself, and, crossing the mount- 
ains of Montana, it occurs in Oregon and Washington Territories. As 
Mr. Allen observes in a letter to me, it is “abundant throughout East- 
ern and Middle Kansas, and more or Jess common at Colorado City, 
Denver, Cheyenne and Ogden, indicating for it a more general western 
range than it was formerly supposed to have, and showing that it may 
readily reach the coast region of Oregon by way of the passes north of 
the mountains of Colorado, and perhaps, also, by way of the Great 
Utah Basin and the valley of the Columbia. In Colorado it disappears 
near the base of the foot-hills, no species of the genus being met with 
above about 7,000 feet.” Mr. Trippe also attests its abundance in Colo- 
rado, on the plains, and it even straggles as high up as Idaho Springs. 
Through Northern Dakota, during the whole summer, I found it to be 
one of the most abundant of all the birds wherever there was. any 
timber. 


TYRANNUS VERTICALIS, Say. 


Arkansas Flycatcher, 


Tyrannus verticalis, Say, Long’s Exp. ii, 1823, 60.—Nvrr., Man. ii, 1840, 360.—Bp., List, 
1232, 35; Consp. i, 1850, 192,—Bnp., B. N. A. 1458, 173.—Hrerm., P. R. R. Rep. 
x, 1259, pt. vi, 37—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 165.—Hayp., Rep. 
1°62, 157.—Lorp, Pr. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 113 (British Columbia).—Bryant, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. x, 1°65, 96 (Plympton, Me.).—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1566, 59.— 
Coop., B. Cal. i, 1270, 312.—Snow, B. Kens. 1873, 3.—Srev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1870, 453.—Mrrn., ibid. 1872, 690.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 1272, 179 (Kan- 
sas and westward).—AIKEN., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 205.—Coves, Key, 1872, 170, 
figs. 110*, 112.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1274, 324, pl. 43, f. 2. 

Muscicapa verticalis, Bp., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 12, pl. 2, tig. 2.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 67.—NUTT., 
Man. i, 1832, 273.—Avb., Orn. Biog. iv, 183¢, 422, pl. 359; Syn. 1839, 39; B. 
At. i, 1840, 199, pl. 54. 

Laphyctes verticalis, CaB., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 77. 


Hab.—Western United States, from Middle Kansas and Western Iowa (ALLEN, Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1863, 493), to the Pacific, especially abundant on the high central plains. 
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British Columbia. Accidental at Moorestown, New Jersey (Mus. Acad. Phila. ; 
TurnB., B. E. Pa. 41), and at Plympton, Maine (as above). 

Lieutenant Warrens Expedition.—5263, 5265, Yellowstone ; 5264, Knife River; 5258, 
5259, 5260, 5262, Fort Lookout ; 5240, 5242, 5243, 5246, 5252, 5253, 5256, Farm Island, 
Missouri River ; 5261, 5266, mouth Powder River ; 8896, 8898, 8899, Loup Fork. 

Later Expeditions.—60437-9, 61135, Wyoming ; 61748-51, Utah ; 61772, 61781, Idaho. 

The very extensive series taken by Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition, 
demonstrates the abundance of the species in the Upper Missouri and 
Platte regions. Speaking of its occurrence with the Kingbird, Dr. Hay- 
den says that the two are often found together, but notices that this 
species “‘does not make its appearance, however, till we reach a point 
about one hundred miles below Fort Pierre, and thence to the mount- 
ains. The YT. carolinensis diminishes in numbers, while the TZ. verticalis 
becomes exceedingly abundant, occurring in vast numbers along the 
wooded portions of streams.” We may accept this as indicating, in 
general, the respective bearing of the species upon the regions in ques- 
tion, but ZT. verticalis is certainly found much further east than Dr. 
Hayden supposed, as will be observed by the above citations. I never 
saw it, to my knowledge, in Arizona, but Dr. Cooper observed it at Fort 
Mojave, on the Colorado. He describes a nest, taken at Santa Barbara, 
in the following terms: ‘This nest was built on a branch of low oak, 
near the town, was five inches wide, and constructed of lichens, twigs, 
coarse grass, and wool, lined with hair; the four eggs it contained were 
creamy-white, spotted with purple of two shades near the large end, 
measuring 0.94 by 0.70.” The habits and manners of the species are, in 
all essentials, the same as those of Kingbird, familiar to all. 

Mr. Allen has favored me with an interesting communication pre- 
pared for the present report: ‘The Arkansas Flycatcher occurs 
abundantly as far east as Fort Hays, Kansas, where it is one of the 
most numerous and characteristic of the woodland birds. It seems 
even more pugnacious than its relative, the Kingbird, the males fight- 
ing with each other almost constantly; and it is equally alert in driving 
other birds from the vicinity of its nest. Its notes are harsher and 
louder than those of the Kingbird, though at times rather more musical ; 
they are marked by the same general character. It is more graceful on 
the wing than the latter bird, possessing rather superior powers of 
flight, yet resembling it closely in general habits. It constructs a rather 
bulky and conspicuous nest, composed outwardly of the coarse stems of 
plants, softly lined with finer material, generally hair; it is placed on 
the outer and higher branches of quite large trees. The eggs, com- 
monly five in number, in size, shape, and color so closely resemble those 
of the Kingbird as not to be always distinguishable. Dozens of pairs 
were breeding in the narrow belt of timber bordering Big Creek, on the 
Military Reservation at Fort Hays. We also found them nesting in 
isolated trees at the heads of ravines, sometimes several miles from any 
other tree or shrub. 

“The species is probably a common inhabitant of the plains, along 
all the timbered portions of the streams, from Middle Kansas westward 
to the Rocky Mountains. Along the South Platte and its tributaries, 
near Denver, it is one of the most conspicuous species, but it ranges 
only a little way into the foot-hills. None were met with in South Park, 
nor at any point in Colorado, above 7,000 feet. During the latter part 
of August they were abundant on Crow Creek, in the vicinity of Chey- 
enne, although the arboreal vegetation was limited to a few dwarfed 
clumps of willows. It was here partially gregarious, loose flocks of 
several dozens being sometimes met with, composed almost wholly of 
young birds. These roving parties had doubtless wandered here from 
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the open woodlands, the nearest of which were about a hundred miles 
distant. We also met with a few individuals at Ogden, Utah, and it 
doubtless occupies the intervening country at all favorable points.” 

In Utah, according to Mr. Merriam, “ Arkansas Flycatchers are 
numerous in the Great Salt Lake Basin, as they are among the cotton- 
woods and bushes that border most of the streams between Salt Lake 
and Fort Hall. From the 5th to the 28th of June I collected four of 
their nests; they were placed on willows or cottonwoods, from eight to 
fifteen feet above the ground; were composed of fibrous roots, pieces of 
dead sage-brush (Artemisia), dry grass, &c., lined with wool and other 
soft substances. The first nest that I found was really very beautiful, as 
well as curious; it was composed of fibrous roots, stalks of dry grass, 
wool, pieces of sage-brush, with here and there a few leaves, and is 
lined with wool, fibrous bark, and thread, with a feather occasionally 
showing itself; there is much wool on the outside and all through the 
nest, giving it a soft, downy appearance. This beautiful structure con- 
tained four cream-colored eggs, spotted with reddish and dark brown, 
the spots being most numerous near the large end.” 


TYRANNUS VOCIFERANS, Sw. 
Cassin’s Flyeatcher. 


Tyrannus vociferans, Sw., Quart. Jour. Sci. xx, 1826, 273; Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 368.—Bp., 
B.N. A. 1858, 174; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, 8, pl. 10.—Scx., P. Z. S. 1859, 
383 (Oaxaca).—S&ci. & Sabv., Ibis, 1859, 121 (Vera Paz).—Scu., Ibis, 1859, 439: 
Cat. 1862, 235 (Mexico).—Cowrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 59 (Arizona).—SuMICH., 
Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 557 (Vera Cruz).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 314.—AIKEN, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1272, 205 (Southeast Wyoming.—Merr., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 
690.—Cours, Key, 1572, 170, fig. 110° —B. B. & R., N.A. B. ii, 1874, 327, pl. 43, £.5. 

Laphyctes vociferans, CaB., Mus. Hein. 11, 1859, 77. ‘ 

Tyrannus cassini, LAwn.,-Ann. Lye. N. Y. v, 1°52, 39, pl. 3, fig. 2 (Texas). 

Muscicapa satelles, Licut., Mus. Berol.” (Cabanis). 

Hab.—Southwestern United States; Western Texas to Southern California. North 
to the vicinity of the Black Hills. South through Mexico to Guatemala. “A few of 
this species winter at Santa Cruz, latitude 37°; * * * * resident as far north as 
Los Angeles” (Cooper). : 

Later Expeditions.—61747, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Mr. Aiken’s memorandum of the occurrence of the species near the 
Black Hills is the northernmost record I have found, and it extends the 
known range of the bird into the Missouri region.. This observer first 
noticed it the second week in May, in the same places where he found 
T. verticalis, Further south it is an abundant and characteristic species, 
mostly replacing TZ. verticalis in New Mexico and Arizona. I found it 
plentiful in both these Territories, from the main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, at Whipple’s Pass, westward. It is only a summer resident 
in upper Arizona, where it arrives about the middle of April, and 
remains until toward October, frequenting all wooded localities. Its 
habits, according to my observations, are precisely the same as those of 
T. verticalis ; the nidification and the eggs are similar. 


MYIARCHUS CRINITUS, (Linn.) Cab. 
Great Crested Flycatcher. 


a. crinitus. 


Muscicapa crinita, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 325.—Wuts., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 75, pl. 13, 
fig. 2.—Bp., Syn. 1823, 67.—Nvtr., Man. i, 1832, 271.—Avup., Orn. Biog. ii, 176; 
y, 423; pl. 129; Syn. 1339, 40; B. Am. i, 1840, 209, pl. 57.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
i, 1856, 206 (Massachusetts). P 
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Tyrannus crinitus, Sw., Quart. Journ. xx, 1826, 271.—Br., Comp. List, 1838, 25.—Nurt., 
i, 1840, 302.—Maxim., J. f. O. 1858, 182. 

Myiobius crinitus, GRay, Genera of Birds, i, 248. 

Tyrannula erinita, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 189.—Harti., Verz. Mus. Brem. 49.—Kavp, 
P. Z. S. 1851, 51.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 73. 

Myiarchus crinitus, Can., J. f. O. 1855, 479.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 178.—Sc1. & Sarv., Ibis, 
i, 1859, 121, 440.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 473 (Texas)—McIiwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 
1866, 83 (Canada West).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.—ALLEeN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 179 (Kansas).—CoveEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1872, 63 (critical).—CouEs, Key, 

* 1872, 171.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 334, pl. 43, fig. 3 

Myionax crinitus, CaB., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 73 (type). 

Myiarchus (Myionax) crinitus, ScL., Cat. Am. B. 252, 

Pyrocephalus (Myionax) crinitus, GRAY, Hand-list, No. 5518. 

Muscicapa ludoviciana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 934. 

Tyrannus ludoricianus, VIEILL., Ois. Aut. Sept. i, 1807, pl. 45. 

Tyrannus irritabilis, ViEIL., Enc. Meth. ti, 1823, 847. 

“ Muscicapa virginca, MULLER.” : 

“ Muscicapa virg mea cristata, Briss., Orn. ii, 412; Planch. Enl. 569, fig. 1” (Gray). 

For extralimital vars. b. and ¢., see Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 172, 65, 67. In there 
assigning 7. irritabilis, Vieillot, to the South American bird (Suiriri pardoyrojo, Azara, 
ii, 143, No. 195, Paraguay), I fell into error following Bonaparte, who makes this iden- 
tification. I am apprized by Dr. Sclater that Vieillot’s name is really based upon 
Buffon (P. E., as above); and is therefore the true North American erinitus. 


Hab.—Easterp United States and British Provinces, but rarely beyond the Connecti- 
cut Valley. Not given by Trippe as Minnesotan. West to Eastern Kansas and Indian. 


Territory. Breeds throughout its United States range. Migratory. Entirely with-? : 


2 
PERK 


draws from the United States to winter in Central America, especially in Guatemala.’ ~ 
Costa Rica (Lawrence, Ann. Lye. ix, 1868, 115). Cuba? (Gundlach, 239); no other West »~ 


Indian quotations found. (Minnesota? Hatch, Pr. Minn. Acad. i, 54.) 


This species was not observed by any of the Expeditions, and its’ ’ 
Missouri range is restricted, apparently, to the lowermost portions of 


the river. According to the observations of Mr. Allen and others, as 
well as of my own, it occurs abundantly in Eastern Kansas, gradually 
becoming less numerous with the restriction of timber to the westward, 
being already rare in Middle Kansas. Mr. Allen only saw one during 
his six weeks stay at Fort Hays. 

No eggs of this country are more peculiar than those of the Myiarchi, 
and they are alike in all our species of the genus. It is difficult to 
couvey an adequate idea of the curious pattern of coloration. Upon a 
buff or rich clay-color ground are drawn lengthwise unnumbered mark- 
ings of rich, dark purplish-chestnut, or purplish-chocolate, with others 
of a paler shade of the same. The markings are of a peculiar sharp, 
scratchy character, as if made with a fine pen. At the butt the scratches 
are usually expansive and confluent, but elsewhere are distinct, and 
maintain for the most part their longitudinal direction, although in 
many samples the scratches run in every way. The size of the egg of 
crinitus is about 0.85 by 0.62. 


MYIARCHUS CINERASCENS, (Lawr.) Scl. 
Ash-throated Flycatcher, 


Tyrannula cinerascens, LAwR., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. v, 1851, 109.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1857, 81. 

AMyiarchus cinerascens, SCL., Ibis, 1859, 121 (? Guatemala), 440; P. Z. 8. 1859, 584 (Oaxaca); 
1871, 84; Cat. 1862, 233 (excl. syn. 7. mexicanus, Kaup).—Covurs, Pr. A. N.S. 
1872, 6Y (critical).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 171. 

Myiarchus crinitus var. cincrascens, B. B. & It., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 337, pl. 43, fig. 6. 

Myjiarchus mexicanus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 179 (nec Kaup; nec M. mexicanus, Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. ix, 1869, 202).—Hrerm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 37, pl. 4—Covurs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 59.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 557 (Vera Cruz).— 
Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 316.—AmkeEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 205 (near Black Hills). 

Myiarchus mexicanus var. pertinax, Bp., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 303 (Cape St. Lucas). 

Myionax mexicanus, CaB., Mus. Hein., ii, 1859, 74. 
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. Hab.—Southwestern United States. North to the Black Hills (Aiken); Utah 
(McCarthy) ; Nevada (Ridgway). South through Mexico. Texas to the Pacific; Cape 
St. Lucas; Mazatlan (Grayson); Guatemala(?). Said by Dr. Cooper to winter in the 
Colorado Valley as high as Fort Mojave. 


The characters of this species, and its synonymy, will be found fully 
discussed in my paper of 1872, above cited. 

As in the case of the preceding species, Mr. Aiken again farnishes a 
northernmost quotation, carrying the known range into Wyoming. It 
had before been brought from Utah and Nevada, but its centre of abun- 
dance in the United States appears to be somewhat further south. 
I found it numerous in the mountains of Arizona, there occupying the 
place of crinitus, as Cassiu’s does of the Arkansas Flycatcher. It is 
there only a summer resident, arriving late in April, and remaining 
through most of September. Avoiding the depths of the pineries, it 
resorts to the oak openings, brushy ravines, and the fringes of wood 
along the streams. Its habits and manners recall those of erinitus in 
every particular. I never found the nest, which is thus described by 
Dr. Heermann: “The nest, found in the hollow of a tree, or ina de- 
serted squirrel’s or Woodpecker’s hole, is composed of grasses lined 
with feathers. The eggs, five in number, are cream-colored, marked 
and speckled with purplish-red dashes and faint neutral-tint blotches.” 

The species is of very general distribution in Mexico, in many places 
associated with the resident variety of crinitus (var. cooperi of that 
country). In the United States it is migratory, retiring to or beyond 
our boundary in the fall. 


SAYORNIS SAYUS, (Bp.) Ba. 


Say’s Flycatcher. 


Muscicapa saya, Br., Am. Orn. i, 1824, 20, pl. 2, fig. 3; Syn. 1828, 67.—NutTt., Man. i, 
1832, 277 AOD: Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 428, pl. 359; Syn. 1839, 41; B. Am. i, 1840, 
217, pl. 59. 

Tyrannula saya, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 142, pl. 45.—Bp., List, 1838, 24; Consp. 
i, 1850, 189.—NEwe., P. R. It. Rep. vi, 1857, 81.—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 74. 

Tyrannus saya, NUTT., Man. i, 1840, 311. 

Tyrannus sayii, Maxin., J. f. O. 1858, 183. 

Myiobius sayus, Gray, Genera of Birds, i, 249. 

Ochthoéca saya, CaB., Wieg. Archiv, 1847, 255. 

Aulanax sayus, CaB., J. f. O. 1856, 2. 

Sayornis sayus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 185; Mex. Bound. ii, 1859, Birds, 9—Krnn., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 24.—HEERM., ibid. pt. vi, 37.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 158.—CovEs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 60 (Arizona). ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (Colo- 
rado and Wyoining).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 205.—Srrv., U. S. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1870, 463.—Merrn., ibid. 1572, 690.—Cours, Key, 1872, 172.—B. B. & R., N. 
A. B. ii, 1874, 347, pl. 45, fig. 3. 

Theromyias sayi, CaB., dius. Hein. ii, 1859, 67 (type). 

Tyrannula pallida, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 367. 

Sayornis pallidus, Scx., P. Z. 8. 1857, 127, 204; 1859, 366 (Xalapa); Cat. 1862, 199 (Ori- 
zaba).—Sci. & Saxv., Ibis, 1859, 438 


Hab.—Western North America, from the high central plains to the Pacific. North 
to latitude 60° (Lickardson). South to Mexico. Breeds apparently throughout most 
of its range (Texas, Dress , Ibis, 1865, 473), and winters along our southern border. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Erpedition.—5267, Knife River ; 5268, Fort Union; 5269, Cannon- 
ball River, 8293-4, Black Hills. 

Later Expeditions.—54305, 60448, 60766, Wyoming; 61769, Utah. 


This is an abundant species throughout its range, in suitable places, 
and one of the hardier birds of the family, proceeding as far north, ap- 
parently, as any, and further than most. It is also one of the earliest 
inigrants, in this respect agreeing with S. fuscus of the East. From its 
winter quarters along our southern border, in the valleys of the Colo- 
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rado and Gila, and in Southern California, it begins to move in Feb- 
ruary, and by the following month has accomplished the first stages of 
its journey. ‘According to Dr. Richardson, it.reaches the Saskatchewan 

early in May. It returns very leisurely, tarrying by the way, not fairly 
resuming its winter station until November. 

In its habits it is nearest S. nigricans, but also in a noticeable degree 
resembles the arboreal species of the Hast. It is a bird of open country, 
the Flycatcher of the plains. As we ride throngh the rank herbage of 
the innumerable ravines that trend toward the water-courses of the 
west, among the sage-brush of the still more inhospitable regions, or in 
less forbidding valleys, environed by forests, that lie among the moun- 
tains, Say’s Flycatcher may often be seen, singly or in pairs, perched 
on the stunted vegetation, We may approach quite near without 
alarming it, hear its sharp note, observe its characteristic attitude as 
it sits in wait for passing insects, ready for instant action, and then see 
it sally into the air to capture its prey with a click of the bill. It has 
the same vibrating motion of the tail so characteristic of S. fuscus. The 
nidification is essentially similar to that of this species, in the constrac- 
tion of the nest, if not in its position. Sometimes mud is used in its 
composition, sometimes not. The eggs, of the usual number for this 
family, are pure white, unmarked, as in S. fuscus, and also S. nigricans. 


es 


SAYORNIS FUSCUS, (Gm.) Bd. 


Pewit Flycatcher ; Phebe-bird. 


Muscicapa fusca, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 93 (1. carolinensis fusca, BRiss., iv, 367.)— 
VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1°07, 68, pl. 40; Eney. Meth. 829.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 
1825, No. 115; Syn. 1828, 68.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 122; v, 1539, 424; pl. 
120; Syn. 1839, 43; B. Am. i, 1840, 223, pl. 63.—Grr., B. L. I. 1x44, 42. 

Tyrannula fusca, Ricu., List in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1837.—Bp., List, 1833, 24. 

Tyrannus fuscus, NuTT., Man. 1, 1840, 322. 

Myiarchus fuscus, Cas., Wieg. Arch. 1847, 248.—Sc ., P. Z. 8. 1859, 966; Ibis, 1859, 440. 

Aulanax fuscus, CaB., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 1. 

Sayornis fuscus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 184.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 557 (Vera 
Cruz).—Hayb., Rep. 1862, 158.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 473 (Texas).—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 3.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179.—Cougs, Key. 1272, 172, tig. 
113°.—GEntTRY, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1873, 292 (nesting).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1974, 343, pl. 45, fig. 2. 

Empidias fuscus, CaB., Mas. Hein. ii, 1859, 69 (type).—Sc1., Cat. 1862, 234 (Mexico).— 
Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, "290. 

Pyrocephalus (Bmpidias) Suscus, Gray, Hand- -list, i, 1869, 365, No. 5539. 

Muscicapa atra, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 17R8, 946.—Nutrt., Man. i, 1832, 278. 

Mauscicapa phebe, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 489. 5 

Muscicapa nunciola, WILs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 78, pl. 13, f. 4. 

Myiobius nunciola, Gray, Genera of Birds, i i, 248. a 

Tyrannula nunciola, Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 189.—Woonbk8., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 74. 


Hab.—Eastern United States and British Provinces. West to the Vermilion River, 
or further. South into Mexico (Xalapa, De Oca, Mus. Lawr.). Winters abundantly Bey) 
all the Southern States. Breeds throughout its United States range. One of the Mery 
earliest migrants in the spring, reaching the Canadas by the middle of April. 

Not noticed by the Expeditions. 

The following fresh observations on the nidification of this species, + |» 
by Mr. Gentry, in the paper above quoted, are reproduced entire, as .- 
being of sufficient interest : 

“Tt is the commonly received opinion that birds of the same species we 
uniformly build their nests of the sawe materials and in the same form ~ “ 
and situation, though they inhabit different climates. This, however, tas { 
is not invariably the case, as a few observations will show. On the 
north branch of the Susquehanna, some months since, I procured several 
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nests of our common Pheebe-bird, Sayornis fuseus, which in size, struc- 
ture, and materials, might be taken for nests of species distinct from the 
one under consideration, As these nests were found upon the horizon- 
tal beams of a wagon-shed, they would not seem to require such com- 
pactness of structure as when built in more exposed situations. 

“ After a careful examination of several nests from different localities, 
I find that they are usuatly circular at the top, with a depth externally 
differing but little from the average diameter. By measurement I 
obtain the following dimensious: Diameter from side to side, 34 inches, 
depth 3 inches; diameter of cavity within, 23 inches, making the thick- 
ness of the lateral walls $ inch; depth of cavity, 14 inch, indicating a 
thickness at the bottom of 14 inch. These nests are composed of fine 
roots, grasses, fine wosses, and hairs, which are plastered together, and 
to the objects upon which they are built, by pellets of mud; within they 
are lined with soft grasses, lint, hairs, and sometimes with wool and 
feathers. 

‘““No. 1 of deviation is nearly circular, with an average diameter of 4 
inches and a depth of 2 inches, being considerably depressed. Diame- 
ter of cavity 23 inches, depth 1 inch; thickness of lateral walls 2 inch, 
at the bottom 1 inch. The nest is constructed wholly of the silk of 
corn, with a few striugs and hairs on the inside for a lining ; the absence 
of moss and clay pellets being a noticeable feature of the nest; such 
ordinarily indispensable materials evidently not being requisite, if the 
site of the nest affords any criterion for judging. 

“No. 2 of these anomalous forms is circular, with a diameter of 5 
inches, and a depth of 24 inches on the outside; within, 24 inches in 
diameter and 2 inches in depth; lateral walls, 14 inch in thickness ; in- 
ferior, $ inch. The entire nest is composed of the inner bark of the 
chestnut, plucked, doubtless, from fence rails, and reduced to very fine 
strips for the inner part of the nest, and gradually attaining a width of 
nearly one-fourth of an inch on the exterior. 

“Tn an intermediate form between the ordinary form and the first de- 
viation therefrom, I find the diameter 4} inches externally, depth 2 
inches; cavity 24 inches, and depth 13 inch; lateral walls, each, 1 inch ; 
inferior, inch. This nest is formed of fine grasses, hair, wool, and an 
abundance of moss externally; within it is lined by fine grasses and 
hairs; the absence of clay would seem to imply an unexposed place for 
its site, to which theory looseness of its structure most assuredly adds 
weight. 

“That a species which has always been known to build a nest so char- 
acteristic as the Pewee should deviate so considerably and suddenly, 
as it seems to be, from its ordinary habit of nest-building, is remarka- 
ble. But such is the fact, as the mother-bird was discovered in the act 
of incubation. It has been suggested that possibly these nests were 
stolen property, and not the work of the bird in question. But this, I 
am satisfied, is not the case. The individuals of some species do take 
forcible possession of the abodes of otbers, or the cavities in which 
such are secreted, but I have never known the intruders to ovcupy the 
same, except in the case of Molothrus pecoris of America, and Cuculus 
canorus of England. As these birds never build, but deposit their eggs 
in the nests of other birds, I am hardly disposed to grant the propriety 
of considering them in this light. It is well known that Troglodytes 
aédon does, when prompted by a mischievous spirit, drive away Icterus 
baltimore and Sayornis fuseus from their rightful property, and take up 
her abode therein, but not without having previously constructed her 
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“So strong is the attachment of birds to the nests of their own con- 
struction, that the parental instinct is otten lost sight of. Proots could 
be cited to sustain this assertion. One, however, will suffice. Two 
years ago, in Atlantic County, New Jersey, I came across a nest of the 
Robin, which, on account of its curious arrangement, I desired to pos- 
sess. Unable to wait until the unfledged brood had taken their depart- 
ure, I conceived the plan of removing them to another nest of the same 
species, not so neatly constructed or so tastefully arranged. But, as I 
had anticipated, the mother deserted her offspring ; the love for home 
predominating over every other feeling. 

“These deviations from the usual style of nest-building by the Pewee 
would seem to argue against the belief generally entertained, that in- 
stinct, being a positive determination given to the minds of animals for 
certain purposes, must necessarily be perfect, when viewed in connection 
with those purposes; but to say that they doubtless imply a change of 
instinct is to perplex the understanding by a perversion of language. 
But to ascribe these changes to the operations of reason influenced by 
motives, does seem to be the most rational view to take of the subject. 
That reason does enter into the inferior creatures, and dictate many of 
the changes of habit which mark their career, has been shown in many 
instances; but I cannot forbear to record one which came under my 
observation in the spring of 1871. While watching a pair of Ampelis 
cedrorum, engaged in the building of a nest on a branch of an apple- 
tree, it occurred to me that, by supplying them with materials, I might 
secure a nest peater and more compact than those usually made. The 
birds entered into the project with readiness, and carried away every 
piece of colored string and cotton fabric with which | supplied them. 
After I bad ceased to‘ furnish the materials they would fly repeatedly to 
the branch where the articles were deposited, as if imploring my serv- 
ices. The result was a nest firmer, more symmetrical, and wore elegant 
in proportions than any I had ever observed. If instinct had been the 
controlling principle in this case, the birds would not have given my 
labors so much attention; but admitting that they had been actuated 
by reasoning faculties in their selectiou, the whole thing is perfectly 
plausible. Instinct is always the same thing; it never advances, never 
retrogrades ; but reason tends to improvement, when it can serve a good 
purpose. 

“ As the nests which form the subject-matter of this paper were found 
within a short distance of each other, it would seem that circumstances 
peculiar to the neighborhood had rendered a deviation from the common 
form necessary. Observation teaches us that when danger or any other 
circumstance renders a change in the character of the nest necessary, 
that deviation is made in an equal degree and in the same manner by 
all the birds of one species, and that it does not extend beyond the 
limits of the a where alone it can serve a good purpose.” 


CONTOPUS BOREALIS, (Sw.) Bd. Fe 
Olive-sided Flycatcher. 


Tyrannus borealis, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 141, pl. 35. 

Myiobius borealis, GRAY, Gen. of B. i, 248. ; 

Contopus borealis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 188.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 169.— 
ScL., Cat. 1862, 230 (not of P. Z. S. 1858, 301; 1859, 43; which are C. per- 
tinax).—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 145 (Norway, Me., probably breeding, not 
very common; quite common about Umbagog).—ALLen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 
1864, 54 (Massachusetts, not very rare; May 15 to Sept. 15).—Cours, ibid. v, 
1868, 264.—McInwr., ibid. v, 1866, 84 (Toronto, two specimens).—Lawn., Aun. 
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Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 290; ix, 1868, 115 (Costa Rica).—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xii, 1868, 118 (South Carolina).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 13 (very rare).— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 323.—MaYn., Guide, 1470, 125 (Massachusetts, breeds, 
not very rare).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1471 (Northern New England).—AIKEN, 
ibid. 1872, 206 (Wyoming).—SNow, B. Kans. 1873, 3 (migratory).—ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (Colorado Mouutains up to 12,000 feet; Wahsatch Mount- 
ains; Utah).—Mrrr., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 691 (Idaho).—CouEs, Key, 
1872, 173.—Satv., P. Z. S. 1870, 199 (Veragua).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 
353, pl. 44, f. 1. 

Sayornis borealis, WHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, Birds, No. 48. 

Pyrocephalus (Contopus) borcalis, Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 362, No. 5507. 

Muscicapa inornata, Coor. & Nctt., NuTT., Man. i, 1532, 282, 2%. ae 

Auscicapa cooperi, NuTY., Man. i, 1832, 282 (not Tyrannula cooperi, of Hart., Chili, nor 
of Kap, Mexico, nor Myiarchus cooperi of anthors).—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 
422, pl. 174; Syn. 1839, 41; B. Am. i, 1840, 212, pl. 58.—Purtn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 
1856, 206 (Massachusetts). ; 

Tyrannus cooperi, Br., List, 1838, 24.—Nvrt., Man. i, 1840, 298.—Reinu., Ibis, Jan. 1861, 
7 (Greenland). 

Tyrannula cooperi, Br., Consp. Ay. i, 1850, 189. 

Contopus cooperi, CaB., J. f. O. iii, 1855, 479; ix, 1861, 248 (Costa Rica); Mus. Hein. ii, 
1859, 72 (excl. syn. C. borealis, SCLATER). 

Contopus.mesoleucus, ScL., P. Z. S. 1259, 43; Ibis, 1859, 122, 440.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. 
Soe. i, 1869, 557 (Vera Cruz). 

Muscicapa villica, Licut., ‘“‘ Mus. Berol.” (Cabanis). 


Hab.—Entire temperate North America. Mexico. Greenland (Leinhardt). Com- 
mon, and breeds in parts of New England. Rare in Middle and Southern Atlantic 
States. More abundant in the West. South to Central America. 


List of specimens. 


| 19129 j131 | Wind River wa lbeen| May 24, 1860 | F.V. Hayden.| 7.25 [12.50 4.25 | 


Later Expeditions.—61739, Utah ; 62289-90, Idaho. 


The very general dispersion of this species in North America only 
gradually become apparent. It was discovered by Sir John Richard- 
son on the Saskatchewan, at Cumberland House, in latitude 54°, and 
described in 1831 by Mr. Swainson, as above cited. It was rediscovered 
by Mr. Nuttall, a specimen being obtained near Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, in June, 1830. This gentleman obtained several others in the same 
vicinity, and described its notes and manners accurately. The nest, he 
states, was on™ the horizontal branch of a tall cedar-tree, forty or titty 
feet from the ground. It was formed much in the manner of the King- 
bird’s, externally made of interlaced dead twigs of the cedar, internally 
of the wiry stolons of the common cinquefoil, dry grass, and some 
fragments of branching Lichen or Usnea. It contained three young, 
and had probably four eggs. The eggs had been hatched about the 
20th of June, so that the pair had arrived in this vicinity about the 
close of May. The young remained in the nest no less than twenty- 
three days.” The same author speaks of the eggs as “ yellowish-creamy 
white, with spots of reddish-brown, of a light and dark shade.” This 
is exactly the character of the specimens before me. The size is about 
0.84 by 0.66. About the same time Dr. Brewer communicated a note to 
Mr. Audubon, describing the nest as follows: ‘Measures five inches in 
external diameter and three and a half inches in internal, and is about 
half an inch deep. It is composed entirely of roots and fibres of moss. 
It is, moreover, very rudely constructed, and is almost wholly flat, re- 
sembling the nest of no other Flycatcher | have seen, but having some 
similitude to that of the Cuckoo.” New England quotations have con- 
tinually multiplied, many reterring to the breeding of the bird from 
Massachusetts northward; quite lately, Mr. Brewster says, in Mr. May- 
nard’s book above quoted, that it nests generally in the fork of a pine- 
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the outer limb of an apple-tree. Mr. Audubon mentions the Magdaleine 
Islands and Labrador as other localities. In the reverse direction, the 
bird has been traced in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but 
I never saw it in Maryland or Virginia; and in including it in my South 
Carolina list I relied entirely upon Prof. R. W. Gibbes, of Charleston. 
He very likely included it on the strength of Audubon’s statement of 
its occurrence in Georgia. The rarity of the bird, along the whole At- 
lantic coast south of New England, may be inferred from the foregoing. 

Turning now to the west, we find Audubon again quoting Nuttall for 
its occurrence “in the dark fir-woods of the Columbia.” This is cor- 
roborated by Dr. Cooper, who says that the Olive-sided Flycatcher “is 
very common, arriving early in May, aud frequenting the borders of 
woods, where, from the summit of some tall, dead tree, its loud, melan- 
choly cry resounds through the day, during the whole of summer. It 
frequents the small pine-groves along the coast, as well as in the 
interior, and remains until late in September.” More receutly, the 
same observer gives the species as “resident” in most parts of Cali- 
fornia, stating that he found them rather common in the coast-range 
toward Santa Cruz, where they had nests in May; and saw them at 
Lake Tahoe in September. Dr. Hayden’s, Mr. Allen’s, and Mr. Aiken’s 
Rocky Mountain references are ubove given. There is little doubt that 
the bird breeds in places in these regions. In Colorado, according to 
Mr. Trippe, it breeds, though it is not very common. “This Flycatcher,” 
he says, “arrives at Idaho Springs late in May, and remains till late in 
August or early in September. It is quite uncommon, only three or 
four pairs having been observed throughout the summer, and these at 
widely different points, each pair apparently monopolizing a wide range. 
It keeps in the tops of the trees, and is an active flycatcher; its voice 
is loud and distinct; and its nest is placed in the top of a pine, and 
zealously guarded from all intrusion with as much fierceness aud energy 
as the Kingbird’s.” I did aot observe it any season in Arizona, but the 
presumption is that it visits that Territory, since it is known to go south, 
through Mexico, and to Central America. But in that region its place 
seems to be mostly taken by the C. pertinax, a closely allied, but per- 
fectly distinct Mexican species, there finding, probably, its northern 
limit. I took a young bird of C. pertinaxy at Fort Whipple, August 20, 
doubtless hatched in the vicinity. The differences between C. pertinax 
and C. borealis are correctly expressed in wy paper (Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 60) and in my later work, as above quoted. Both are true 
“ Pewees,” and in their general econowy closely resemble C. virens. 


if 
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Wood Pewee. 


Muscicapa virens, Lryn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 327.—Gm., 936.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 482.— 
Licut., Verz. 1823, 563.—Bp , Syn. 1428, 6%.—Nurv., Man. i, 1832, 285.—Aup., 
Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 93; v, 1839, 425; pl. 115; Syn. 1839, 2; B. Am. i, 1840, 231, 
pl. 64.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 43.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1-71, 114'(Minnesota). 

Tyrannula virens, Bp., List, 1838, 24 ; Consp. i, 1850, 180.— Woon, Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 74. 

Nyiobius virens, Gray, Gen. of B. i, 1840, 249. : 

Tyrannus virens, NuttT., Man. i, 1840, 316. 

Myiarchus virens, CaB., Wieg. Arch. 1847, 248.—Scr., P. Z. 8. 1855, 150. 

Contopus virens, CaB., J. f. O. iii, 1855, 479; ix, 1861, 248 (Costa Rica); Mus. Hein. ii, 
1859, 71.—Sct., P. Z. S. 1859, 44.—Scx. & Saty., Ibis, 1859, 122, 441.—Sce1., Cat. 
1862, 231 (Vera Paz; Guatemala).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 190.—Dness., Ibis, 1365, 
474 (Texas, breeding). GuUNDL., Rep. 1865, 239 (Cnba).—MclIzwn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
vi, 1866, 84 (Canada).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 1868, 115 (Costa Rica).—SuMIcu., 
Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 557 (Orizaba).—Scu. & SALv., P. Z. 8. 1870, 837 (Hon- 
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duras).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (Kansas).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 173, 
fig. 113° —B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 357, pl. 44, fig. 3. 

Pyrocephalus (Contopus) virens, GRAY, Hand-list, i, 1869, 361, No. 5506. 

Muscicapa querula, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. 1, 1807, 68, pl. 39 (nec Wils.). 

Muscicapa rapax, W11s., Am. Orn. ii, 181, 81, pl. 13, f. 5. 


Hab.—Eastern United States and British Provinces. Not much west of the Missis-: - 
sippi; only to borders of central plains. South to New Granada. Mexico. Breeds, ; . 
throughout its United States range. Said by Audubon to winter in Louisiana and 
Florida; observation unchecked by later accounts. Winters in Mexico and Central. 
America to New Granada. A late migrant in the spring; entering the United States 
in March, aud reaching the middle districts usually about the end of the next month. 
Extremely abundant, in wood-land, in most localities. 

I am indebted to Mr. Gentry for the following notes: “This species 
usually makes its appearance in the eastern part of Pennsylvania in the 
latter part of April, and commences building about the middle of May. 
It prefers the loneliness of the forest generally, to the busy haunts of 
man. It is described by writers as being more retired in its habits than 
its cousins, as well as more suspicious. In my early ornithological per- 
egrinations, I had always encountered it far from the scenes of active 
life, its nest being found in the recesses of dense forests, saddled upon 
the horizontal limb of some gigantic, high-towering oak. Last spring 
I was surprised to meet with several within a few yards of occupied 
dwellings, in the midst of a rather thickly settled portion of our town. 
These nests were fixed upon the horizontal branches of apple-trees, at 
elevations less than ten feet from the ground. The trees had been often 
visited by several of my pupils, who had even whiled their leisure mo- 
ments away underneath their sheltering boughs, while the mother-birds 
sat within their cozy nests overhead, apparently in the enjoyment of 
calm satisfaction and perfect security. 

“Tt is true that birds originally conceive very unfavorable opinions 
of man, and seek safety aud immunity from his presence in intermina- 
ble forests aud impenetrable undergrowth, under the fancied belief that 
he is their inveterate foe; but through the habit of association, or acci- 
dental intrusion into his presence, they have learned more of his nature, 
particularly in these latter times when the law is their protection, and 
from holding him aloof as a being to be hated, they begin to see his 
good qualities, and draw near to his dwellings and render to bim mani- 
fold services. 

“ Nuttall’s description of the nest of this species, which has the credit 
of being the best that is recorded, may have been a faithful portraiture 
thereof in his day, and no doubt will be found to hold good in various 
sections, as it does in New England, according to the authority of Sam- 
uels; but in this section of the country it is somewhat different, and 
needs remodeling. Instead of being ‘universally saddled upon an old 
moss-grown and decayed limb,’ I have frequently seen it resting between 
the forked twigs of an oak, and one that was in a perfectly living con- 
dition. ‘The body of the fabric’ occasionally consists of ‘wiry grass or 
root-fibres,’ but 1 have never detected the “small branching lichens held 
together with cobwebs and caterpillars’ silk, moistened with saliva’ In 
a nest which | have before me, which can be taken as a type, the bulk 
of it is made up eutirely of small strips of liber plucked from trees and 
tence-rails, tow, and wool, arranged in a circular manner, and pressed 
compactly together by the body of the bird. One of the most promi- 
nent features of the nest is its external coating of bluish-gray crusta- 
ceous lichens, of the kind that are found upon the trunks of trees, which 
give it a very close resemblance to that of the Hummingbird, which it 
nearly rivals iu symmetry and beauty. 

‘‘When the nests are saddled upon the limb there is much saving of 
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material, economy doubtless being practised at the expense of the com- 
fort of the young. The bottom of the nest is so slight, that upon being 
detached from the branch it presents a sieve-like appearance. In those 
that have been placed in the angle constituted by two uniting twigs, 
there has always been an abundance of material, thus making a soft 
and comfortable nest for the tender brood. 

“The habit of constructing the nest upon the superior face of a branch 
was doubtless acquired in order to secure protection, the nest in this po- 
sition presenting to an enemy at a distance the semblance of an anowa- 
lous growth, overgrown with moss, such as are sometimes found upon 
the diseased branches of the oak. 

“TJ have taken the nests of this species during the latter part of July 
and the early part of August, with eggs, but whether a second laying 
or not [ am not prepared to say; possibly the work of birds that had 
been debarred the essential duties of incubation earlier in the season, 
since this desire is so innate as to be foregone with difficulty.” 


CONTOPUS (ViIRENS var?) RICHARDSONII, (Sw.) Bd. 
Western Wood Pewee. 


Tyrannula richardsonii, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 146, pl. 46, lower fig. (very wrongly colored). 

Muscicapa richardsonii, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 299, pl. 434. 

Contopus richardsonii, Bv., B. N. A. 1858, 189.—Scr., Cat. 1°62, 231 (Vera Paz).—HAayp., 
Rep. 1262, 158.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 474 (Matamoras, breeding).—CovEs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 61 (Arizona).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix, 1868, 115 (Costa 
Rica).—Coopr., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 31 (Montana).—-Coop., B. Cal. i, L870, 025. 
AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 206 (Colorado).—Strv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 
463.—MERR., ibid. 1872, 691. 

Pyrocephalus (Contopus) richardsonii, GRAY, Hand-list, 1869, 362, No. 5510. 

Tyrannula phoebe, Br., Comp. List, 1838, 24 (not Muscicapu phoebe, Latu.). 

Musecicapa phebe, Aup., Syn. 1839, 42; B. Am. i, 1840, 219, pl. 61 (Labrador quotation 
probably erroneous). 

Tyrannus phebe, Nurt., Man. i, 1840, 319. 

Tyrannus atriceps, D’OrxIG., (fide Gray). 

Contopus bogotensis, Scx., P. Z. 8S. 1858, 459. 

Tyranuula bogotensis, Bp., Comptes Rend. 

Contopus plebeius, CrB., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 71 (Mexico); J. f. O. ix, 1861, 248 (Costa Rica). 

Contopus sordidulus, SCL., P. Z. 8. 1859, 43; Ibis, 1859, 491 (Orizaba).—Sci. & SALy., 
Ibis, 1859, 122 (Guatemala).—SumicH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 557 (alpine 
region of Vera Cruz). 

Contopus velici, BarrD & Cours; Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 61 (in text; seasonal 
state of plumaye). 

Contopus virens var. richardsonii, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (Colorado and 
Utah).—Cours, Key, 1872, 174.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 360, pl. 44, f. 4. 


Hab.—Western North America, from high central plains to the Pacific. North to the 
Saskatchewan. South through Mexico and Central America to New Granada. (?) “ Lab- 
rador” (Audubon). Breeds in suitable places throughout its range. Migrates entirely 
beyond the United States in the fall. 

Lieutenant VWarren’s Expedition.--8892, Loup Fork of Platte River. 

Later Expeditions.—59854, Berthoud’s Pass; 60441, 60449, Bitter Cottonwood, Wyom- 
ing; 61740, Utah ; 62291, Idaho. 


As already observed by Professor Baird, there are material discrepancies between 
Swainson’s account of Tyrannula richardsonii and the subject of the present article; but 
the most striking of these, the different wing formula, may be reconciled upon the 
supposition that the type of Swainson’s species was a young bird. This seems the 
more reasonable, because of the coloration of the plate—certainly wrong for an adult, 
yet after all not so far out of the way for the very young bird, which is rusty-tinged, 
asin allied species. Upon the whole, in view of the facts that Swainson’s bird was 
a Contopus, and that the present is the only one ever known to inhabit the ascribed 
locality, the identification may be safely made. 

I should not be surprised if, after all, it proved that Mr. Allen and others were 
hasty in reducing this bird to a variety of C. virens. It is true, indeed, as stated in 
the “Key,” that I failed to appreciate any perfectly constant differences, or, in fact, 
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any decided peculiarities, in uxamining the very large series submitted to me by 
several kind friends. But even in dried skins certain slight differences may be 
observed to hold with considerable constancy. ‘The colors are darker (they should be 
lighter, paler, in a geographical variety from the dry, western region); the olive- 
brown of the upper parts is more fuscous, the olive-gray shading of the sides is 
heavier, and reaches almost or entirely uninterrupted quite across the breast, leaving 
only the upper part of the throat, and the belly, whitish. The wings average longer, 
owing to elongation of the primaries, by which the tip is carried further from the ends 
of the secondary quills. It is also a significant fact, that Audubon—one of the acutest 
of observers, and certainly not one who can be accused of wanton species-making— 
has left no hint that be even suspected its identity with rirens. If he be not mistaken 
in his investigations in Labrador respecting this species, the mode of nidification is 
totally different from that of the eastern Wood Pewee. The note is harsher and more 
abrupt—has little of the plaintive, drawling intonation so characteristic of C. rirens. 
When I reached the Rio Grande, fresh from eastern woods, where I saw the Wood 
Pewee almost every day in summer, and had been familiar with it for years, the 
western Pewee’s note was one of the first that saluted my ears from the heavy timber 
bordering the river; and I well remember how peculiar it sounded, making me sure 
my old friend was not before me; and likewise through Arizona, it never occurred to 
me that the birds might be the same as (. virens. So we return to the question, and 
it isan open one, whether such field observations as those of Audubon’s, Allen’s, Trippe’s, 
and mine, should not be allowed to turn the scale in favor of specific distinctness, 
although in this case they are not very satisfactorily borne out by inspection of speci- 
mens in tbe closet. We may have to acknowledge, in some cases, that species are bet- 
ter determined in the field than in the closet. If this be true in auy case, it holds with 
the little Flycatchers. 


The Western Wood Pewee is exceedingly abundant in Arizona, from 
the beginning of May until the latter part of September. I found it in 
all sorts of woodland, but more particularly in high, open forests. On 
entering a piece of woods the ear was sure to be saluted by the curious 
notes of the bird, and one, or more likely several, would le seen, sen- 
tinel-like, on the ends of dead branches, iu wait for passing insects. At 
least two broods are reared in this latitude. The bird appears to breed 
indifferently throughout its range; in the northward migration, indi- 
viduals drop off all along, only a suwall fraction reaching the extreme 
limit of the species; but in the fall they sweep southward with one 
accord, being delicate birds, unable to endure the cold of even our 
southern districts. It would appear that a portion of them are resident 
in Mexico and Central America; and to these, uo doubt presenting 
some slight peculiarities not shared by the migratory and vorthern-bred 
birds, the names bogotensis, sordidulus, and plebeius have been applied. 
In most of its extent it appears to be separated a little from C. rirens ; 
but the two forms meet in their tropical winter quarters, and also, if 
Audubon made no mistake, again at their northern terminus, on the 
cold and foggy shores of Labrador. 

Information received from Mr. Allen since tbe above was written in- 
creases the suspicion that Audubon may not have been eutirely correct 
in his description of the nidification, even if the Labrador record be not 
itself invalidated. My esteemed correspondent, remarking that the 
bird is more or less common at the western edge of the plains wherever 
there are trees, and also throughout the mountains of Colorado, up to 
about 12,000 feet, continues: “Though generally distinguishable trom 
the Eastern Wood Pewee on comparison of dried skins, it is more easily 
recognized by the difference in its notes aud breeding habits. The nest 
is built in the forks of a small branch, instead of being “saddled” on 
a horizontal limb, like that of the eastern bird. It is neat and compact, 
resembling, both in position and general form, that of the Least Fly- 
catcher (Ampidonac minimus) of the Atlantic States, and hence differs 
widely from that described by Audubon as observed by him in Labra- 
dor. Its notes are harsh and less varied than those o} its eastern rela- 


tives, lacking almost epieseths piaussaearacter so distinctive of 
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the latter. The usual eastern type was not met with west of Eastern 
Kansas, the western form being the only one seen in Colorado. The 
latter was especially {requent uear Fairplay, in South Park, where it 
was breeding, but all the nests obtained contained half-grown young.” 
The eges are very similar to those of C. virens. 

The following has been obligingly communicated by Mr. Trippe: 
“This bird arrives in Bergen’s Park, Colorado, in the latter part of 
May, and soon becomes abundant, extending its range up to over 
10,000 feet, aud perhaps as high as timber-line. It breeds from about 
7,600 feet upward. The nest is planted in the fork of a tree and 
resembles that of Empidonax minimus, being quite different from that 
of the Eastern Wood Pewee; the eggs, however, are entirely similar. 
The young are hatched late in June, and only one brood is raised. It 
is one of the first birds to leave in autumn, departing about the middle 
of August. In notes and habits it is very different from C. virens.  In- 
stead of haunting the thickest woods, it roams over the epen country, 
shunning the deep shade of the forests, and acting in all respects like 
Sayornis fuscus ; while its notes are far harsher and quicker than the 
slow, melancholy plaint of the Hastern Wood Pewee, and only faintly 
resemble it. The two varieties, in fact, are as well marked as any that 
are supposed to belong to the same species of this family.” 


EMPIDONAX ACADICUS, (Gm.) Bd. 


Acadian, ov small Green-crested Flycatcher, 


(2) Muscicapa acadica, Gh., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 947.—Latag., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 480.— 
VIEILL., Ois. An. Sept. i, 1807, 71 (not of Nuttall). 

Museicapa acadica, Bp., Syn. 1828, 63.—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 256; v, 1839, 429; pl. 
144; Syn. 1839, 42; B. Am. i, 1840, 221, p]l.62.—Gim., B. L. 1. 1844, 40.—(?) Putn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 206 (more likely minimus). 

Tyrannula acadica, Sw.—Bp., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 24; Consp. i, 1850, 189.— 
Woopu,, Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 74 (Indian Territory). 

Myobius acadicus, Gray, Genera of Birds, i, 219. 

Myiarchus acadicus, Cas., Wieg. Arch. 1547, 243. 

Empidonar acadicus, Cau., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 70.—Bp., B. N. A. 1°58, 197.—Sc ., Cat. 
1862, 229.—Cours & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 404—Wuerar., Ohio Agric. 
Rep. No. 52.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 54.—Dress., Ibis, 1895, 475 
(Texas).—Lawnr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vili, 1-66, 290.—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 
1866, 84 (Canada West, rare),—Covrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1863. 264.—TurNb., B. 
E. Pa. 1869, 14.—Brew., Ain. Nat. i, 1467, 119 (important).—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 
174.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 374, pl. 44, £11. 

Pyrocephalus (Empidonax) acadicus, GRay, Hand-list, i, 1869, 361, No. 5492. 

(2) “ Platyrhynchus virescens, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxvii, 22” (fide Cabanis). 

Muscicapa querula, WiLs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 77, pl. 13, f. 3 (nec Fieillot). 

“ Muscicapa subviridis, BARTR., p. 289” (quoted in Jard. ed. Wils.). 

“ Auscicapa pusilla, Lumb., Av. Isl. Cuba, 1850, 129” (fide Lawr.). 

“ Tyrannula pusilla, GUNDL., J. f. O. 1855, 4eU” (fide Lawr.). 

“ Tmpidonax pusillus, Cas., J. f. O. 1855, 480” (fide Lawr.). 


Hab.—Eastern United States; rarely north into New England, and no authentic 
record beyond Massachusetts. Canada West (dfcLlwraith). West to the Mississippi 
and slightly beyond. Breeds abundantly in the Middle Districts. Cuba (Lawn., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. vii, 1860, 265; GUNDL., Rep. 240). (‘‘leadicus” geographically wrong.) 

The present is the most distinct and easily recognized of the four 
species of the genus inhabiting the Eastern States. Nevertheless, it 
has been frequently confounded with others, notably by New England 
writers, many or most of whose citations really refer to minimus or 
trailliiespecially the former. Thus, Nuttall says it is one of “our 
most common summer birds” in Southern New England; but his whole 
account evidently reters to minimus, Mr. Allen more correctly says it 
is rather rare in Massachusetts, while Mr. Maynard, a trustworthy ob- 
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server, never recognized it from that State. The only record beyond 
Massachusetts I have found, is Audubon’s citation of ‘ Nova Scotia.” 
This may be correct, but is more likely a mistake. The fact is, that if 
there is any biographical circumstance distinguishing this species prom- 
inently from its allies, it is its restricted northern range. It does not 
ordinarily proceed beyond the Middle States, where it breeds in abun- 
dance, in this differing from traillii, minimus and flaviventris, which are 
chiefly seen in the Middle States during the migration. At Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Acadian Flycatcher is, through the summer, very abun- 
dant, almost as much so as the Pewee itself. It arrives from the South 
the last week in April, and remains through September. Dr. Prentiss 
and [ observed H. flaviventris there in July, leading to the belief that it 
may breed in that vicinity; but with this exception acadicus was the 
only species of the genus we ever found between the periods of migra- 
tion. It was the only species of the genus observed in summer in West 
Virginia by Mr. Scott. 

The Muscicapa acadica of Gmelin is not certainly determinable, but 
has become current with later authors for this species, as accurately 
indicated by Wilson under the name of querula. I notice a quotation 
of a Muscicapa subviridis of Bartram, which, if belonging here, antedates 
querula; if acadica be set aside as indefinite or inapplicable, is the 
proper name to be applied. Most of the earlier descriptions of our Fly- 
catchers, except Wilsou’s, apply with about equal propriety to several 
different ones, so that the identification is usually made, if at all, by 
some collateral evidence. For instance, even Audubon’s description of 
“acadica” rather indicates minimus, with which he was not at the time 
acquainted ; and the rest of his account, though apparently relating to 
the true acadicus, requires some modification. Prof. Baird made a per. 
fect discrimination of the species in 1858; and in the “ Key” I endeav- 
ored to set forth its peculiarities in such a pointed manner that there 
need be no subsequent misapprebension respecting it. By an inadvert- 
ence the Jf. acadica of Nuttall is quoted as synonymous. It is, as I 
have said, the most strongly marked of all our species; and how little 
acquainted with it New Eugland writers were may be inferred from the 
fact, that so late as 1871 we find Mr. Maynard saying (Pr. Bost. Soc.) 
that he cannot see the difference between it and traillix. (Cf. Am. Nat. 
vii, 1873, 42). I should not he surprised, indeed, if it proved that even 
Mr. Allen, whose reliability is justly rated so high, confounded it with 
traillii, and that, consequently, the bird remains to be detected in New 
England. 

The western limit of this species is much restricted, barely reaching 
the eastern border of the Missouri region. The only trans-Mississippian 
quotation I have seen is Dr. Woodhouse’s, giving the bird as common 
in the Indian Territory. : 

Setting Nuttall’s account aside altogether, as unquestionably relating 
entirely to minimus, we will notice Wilson’s and Audubon’s. The 
former's description is unmistakable, and be says, nearly correctly: “ It 
inhabits the deepest, thick-shaded solitary parts of the woods; sits gen- 
erally on the lower branches; utters, every half minute or so,a sudden, 
sharp squeak, which is heard a considerable way through the woods; 
and, as it flies from one tree to another, has a low, querulous note, some- 
thing like the twitterings of chickens nestling under the wings of a hen. 
It arrives from the South about the middle of May; builds on the upper 
side of a limb, in a low, Swampy part of the woods, and lays five white 
eggs.” The italics here, which are mine, indicate that portion of the 
account which is erroneous. Audubon described the nesting as follows: 
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“Barly in May, in our Middle Districts, the small-Green-crested Fly- 
catcher constructs its nest. * * * * It is placed in the darkest 
shade of the woods, in the upright forks of some middle-sized tree, from 
eight to twenty feet above the ground, sometimes so low as to allow a 
man to look into it. In.some instances I have found it on the large hori- 
zontal branches of an oak, when it looked like a knot, It is always neat 
and well finished, the inside measuring about two inches in diameter, 
with a depth of au inch and a half. The exterior is composed of strips 
of the inner bark of various trees, vine-fibres, and grasses, matted to- 
gether with the down of plants, wool, and soft moss. The lining con- 
sists of fine grass, a few feathers, and horse-hair. The whole is light, 
elastic, and firmly coherent, and is glued to the twigs or saddled on the 
branch with great care. The eggs are from four to six, small, and pure 
white.” 

I have italicized the passages of this account that appear to be more 
or less completely at variance with the facts. The next notice I will 
call attention to is Mr. Giraud’s. He says, in his “Birds of Long 
Island,” of this species, that “in habits it is solitary; generally seen 
on the lower branches of the larger trees; utters a quick, sharp note; 
arrives among us in the Jatter part of May, and retires southward early 
in September.” Mr. E. A. Samuels gives the bird as a rare summer in- 
habitant of any of the New England States, seldom coming so far 
north.” He states his lack of personal experience, and even this sen- 
tence is probably grounded on Allen, whom I believe to have been 
mistaken in this case. Mr. Samuels, however, describes the eggs accu- 
rately, and for the first time, upon five specimens furnished him by J. 
P. Norris, Esq., of Philadelphia, and presumably from that locality. 
They “are of a pale, creamy-white color, with a few thin spots of red- 
dish-brown scattered over their larger end. They vary in size from 0.78 
inch in length by about 0.56 in breadth, to 0.72 inch in length by 0.55 
iu breadth. The form is like that of trailli, but the spots are larger 
and more numerous.” 

In the American Naturalist, as above quoted, Dr. Brewer gives to 
several writers one of the overhaulings he can adm nister effectively on 
occasion, and, among other things, takes an opportunity of showing up 
the misunderstanding and confusion that have prevailed respecting the 
Acadian Flycatcher. On wy applying to lim for information he did 
not give at this time, he writes me as follows: “I do not think the bird 
occurs in New England, even in the Connecticut Valley, and believe 
that Mr. Allen has mixed it up with traill#i. I have myself no evidence 
of its breediug northeast of Philadelphia; but it is shy and retiring in 
its habits, and would readily escape notice, so that its presence in New 
Jersey, New York, and New England, may not be uncommon and yet 
we not know of it.” He also kindly inclosed a passage from his then 
forthcoming work; it runs as follows: 

“The nest is generally placed on a drooping limb of a beech or a dog- 
wood-tree, at the beight of from six to ten feet from the ground. It is 
never saddled on a limb, like that of a Wood Pewee, neither is it pen- 
sile, like those of the Vireos, but is built in the fork of a small limb, and 
securely fastened thereto by a strip of bark. Tue nest itself is mostly 
made of fine strips of bark or weed-stalks, woven together without 
much care as to neatness or strength, and so very slight is the structure 
that you may often count the eggs in the nest from below. 

“The eggs are generally three in number, and are of a rich cream- 
color, thinly spotted near the greater end. 

“A beautiful nest of this species was found by Mr. George O. Welch 
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near Indianapolis. It was fully identified and the parent shot. This 
nest bas a diameter of four inches and a height of tio. Its base is 
composed, to a large extent, of dry grasses, intermingled with masses 
of withered blossoms of different herbaceous plants. Above this is 
constracted a somewhat rudely-interwoven nest, composed of long, fine, 
wiry stems of grasses. The cavity is two inches wide, and is less than 
one in depth. The eggs, three in number, are exceedingly beautiful, 
and differ from all the eggs of this genus, having more resemblance to 
those of Contopi. They have an elongated oval shape, and are quite 
pointed at one end. They measure 0.78 by 0.56 of an inch. Their 
ground is a rich cream-color, tinged with a reddish-brown shading, and 
at the larger end the eggs sre irregularly marked with scattered and 
vivid blotches of red and reddish-brown.” 


EMPIDONAX TRAILLI, (Aud.) Bad. 


: Traill’s Flycatcher. 
a. traillii. 


Muscicapa traillii, AuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 236; v, 1839, 426; pl. 45; Syn. 1839, 43; B. 

: Am. i, 1840, 234, pl. 65. 

Tyrannula traillii, Ricu., Rep. Br. Assoc. 1837.—Bp., List, 1838, 24; Consp. i, 1850, 189.— 
Woona.,, Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 74. 

Tyrannus traillii, NuTT., Man. i, 1840, 323. 

Myiobius traillii, Gray, Genera of Birds, i, 249. 

Empidonas traillii, Bp., B. N. A. 1#58, 193.—CaB., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 70 (reference to 
Audubon is wrong).—ScL., Cat. 1862, 229.— WHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 
50.—Covures & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 404.—Vrrr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 14% 
(Norway, Me.).—Lawrk., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, May, 1863 (New Granada); viii, 
1866, 290 (New York); ix, 1868, 114 (Costa Rica); ix, 1868, 202 (Yucatan).— 
ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 54.—McItwr., ibid. v, 1866, 34.—COouESs, ibid. v, 
1268, 265.—TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 13.—Maywn., Guide, 1870, 125; Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1871, p. ——Syow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 
(Kansas).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 175. 

Empidonax pusillus var. traillii, B. B. & R., N. A. B. in, 1874, 369, pl. 44, f. 8. 


b. pusillus. 


(2) Platyrhynchus pusillus, Sw., Syn. Mex. B. in Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 366. 

(2) Tyrannula pusilla, Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 144, pl. 46, upper fig. (uncertain— 
just as likely to have been minimus).—GaMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. iii, 1847, 156.— 
Br., Consp. i, 1830, 189. 

Muscicapa pusilla, AuD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 288, pl. 434; Syn. 1839, 44; B. Am. i, 1840, 
236, pl. 66 (quotes “ Labrador” and ‘‘ Newfoundland”). 

Tyrannus pusillus, NutT., Man. i, 1840. 

Myiobius pusillus, Gray, Genera of Birds, i, 249. 

Empidonac pusillus, (?) CaB., J. f. O. 1855, 4e0.—Cab., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 70 (Mexico).— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 194.—Scx., Ibis, 1859, 441; Cat. 1862, 229.—Coop. & Sucx., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 170.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1266, 61.—SUMICH., 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 557 (Vera Cruz).—Snow, B. Kans. 1273, 4,—AIKEN, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 206 (Wyoming).—MeErr., U. 8. Geol. Sury. Ter. 1872, 691.— 
B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 366, pl. 44, f. 9. 

Empidonas traillii, Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 327. 

Empidonas trailtii var. pusillus, COUES, Key, 1872, 175. 


Hab.—Eastern United States and British Provinces, west to the central plains, 
whence to the Pacific replaced by var. pusillus. South to New Granada. The western 
form through Mexico. 

Late Expedtions.—31741-6, Ogden, Utah; 61773, Idaho. 


I have found it impracticable to distinguish the western bird as a 
species, and in treating it varietally it proves difficult to assign any 
very tangible characters. It may be noted, in this connection, that 
Dr. Cooper has, on several occasions, insisted that the Californian 
bird is indistinguisbable from fraillii. Audubon’s type was taken in 
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Columbia, where he also locates pusillus. But itis best to accept traillit 
as the eastern bird, taking pusillus, as detined by Baird more partica- 
larly, for the western form, if this be considered worthy of a name. 

In the East I never found Traill’s Flycatcher abundant, having ob- 
served it only in its passage through the Middle districts, chiefly in May 
and September. According to New England writers, it breeds in that 
section; and Mr. Maynard has given a valuable note respecting it: 
“This species has a most peculiar note, like the syllables ‘ ke-win’k’ ; 
this is not so quickly given as the ‘se-wic'k’ of EH. minimus, and is some- 
what harsher. There is, perhaps, thirty seconds’ interval between each 
kewin/k. The birds while singing were perched on the top of a low alder. 
It appears to frequent these thickets, generally by the side of streams, 
for Mr. Brewster has repeatedly observed it in similar localities at Gor- 
ham, where it had the same song and habits. When the bird is freshly 
killed, the bill bears a striking resemblance to that of ZH. flaviventris, 
and having the under mandible yellow, delicately veined with purple. 
But in the dried state this yellow fades into brown, and loses its vein- 
ing. The whole bird then appears much like the larger and darker 
types of H. minimus. Indeed, were it not for the slightly larger and 
broader bill, and generally olivaceous or greenish-yellow stripe at the 
base of the upper mandible and sides of the head of LH. traillia, it would 
be difficult to determine the skins of the two species.” I entirely agree 
with the author so far, though the rest of his article is not so pertinent. 
E. minimus does grade up to traillit in size, the colors are very 
nearly the same, aud the proportions of the parts scarcely different ; 
yet no one who has had any experience in the field would say that they 
were not different birds. 

This species appears to entirely withdraw from the United States in 
the fall, to winter in Central America. 

I found var. pusillus av abundant Flycatcher of the West. At Fort 
Whipple, in Arizona, it is the commonest and characteristic species of 
its group, arriving in the middle of April, and remaining through Sep- 
tember. According to my uote-book, the under mandible in my speci- 
mens was dusky flesh-color. -They averaged about 6 inches long by 9 
in extent, thus being quite as large as ordinary acadicus. A young bird 
was strongly suffused with olivaceous-yellow below, nearly as in flavi- 
ventris, and had the under mandible bright yellow, like the inside of the 
mouth. The species was not uoticed by Dr. Hayden in the Missouri 
region, but we have various quotations demonstrating a general range 
from the central plains to the Pacific, north to the fur countries, and 
south far into, if not quite throngh, Mexico. Mr. Merriam gives the 
following account of its nidification : 

“This western race of H. traillii was very common in the Salt Lake 
Valley, where I collected seven specimens and three nests. They build 
a neat, compact little nest, which they place in the fork of a rose or 
other small bush, about five feet above the ground. It is composed of 
fibrous grasses, flax, wool, and other soft substances, interwoven with a 
few leaves of swamp-grass. It is a curious fact that this bird places all 
the wool and other soft, downy substances on the outside of its nest, 
lining it with the rough stalks of dry grass.” 

The eggs of this species (¢railliz), to judge from numerous specimens 
before me, may be distinguished from those of acadicus in lacking much 
or all of the creamy tinge of the latter, and in the markings being, for 
the most part, large, bold, and blotched, rather than sharply dotted. 
The fact that the eggs are colored instead of colorless at once distin- 
guishes them from. those of E. minimus, and is a point to be regarded 
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EMPIDONAX MINIMUS, Bd. 


Least Flycatcher. 


Muscicapa “acadica, Gu.” of Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 288; not of authors. 

Tyrannula minima, W. M. & S. F. Barrp., Pr. Phila. Acad. i, 1243, 284; Am. Journ. Sci. 
July, 1844.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 190. 

Muscicapa minima, Atp., B. Am. vii, 1844, 343, pl. 491. 

Empidonax minimus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 195.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1859, 384 (Oaxaca) ; Ibis, 
1859, 122 (Guatemala); 1859, 441 (Orizaba); Cat. 1862, 229 (Coban, Duenas, 
&c.).—Scu. & Sav., Ibis, 1859, 122.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 158.—Wurart., Ohio 
Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 51.—Covues & PrentT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 404.—VeErr., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 146 (breeding commonly about Norway, Me.).—ALLEN, Pr, 
Ess. Inst. vi, 1864, 54.—McItwr., ibid. v, 1866, 84.—CovuEs, ibid. v, 1°63, 265.— 
Dress., Ibis, 1865, 474 (Texas)—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 290.— 
Turns., B. E. Pa. 1469, 14 (chiefly migratory, but some breeding).—ALLEN, 
Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1868, 49%, 505, 517 (Iowa and Illinois).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 
126; Pr. Bost. Soc. 1871.—Sci. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1870, 837 (Honduras).—8Now, 
B. Kans. 1873, 4.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 179 (Kansas).—Covugs, Key, 1872, 
175.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 372, pl. 44, f. 10. 

Hab.—Eastern North America to the high central plains; up the Missouri to Fort 
Union. Breeds abundantly from Southern New England northward. Winters in 
Central America. 

Lieutenant Warrens Expedition —4698, *‘ Nebraska” (probably Dakota); 4699, 4700-1, 
L’Eau qui court; 4702, Vermilion River; 5270, near Powder River. 


It is singular that a bird so abundant as this is in the Eastern United 
States should have been overlooked by Wilson and Audubon, or, what 
is more probable, confounded with £. acadicus. Nuttall was perfectly 
familiar with it, though he thought it was the Acadian Flycatcher. It, 
however, escaped Audubon’s attention, having only been brought to his 
notice, by Prof. Baird, just as he was finishing his work. It is very 
common in the Middle States during the migrations. At Washington, 
D. C., it usually arrives the last week in April, and is seen for about 
two weeks only; it returns the last of August, and loiters through most 
of September. Its arrival is about a week earlier, on an average, than 
that of BE. flariventris. I never found it in summer, and Prof. Baird, in 
Audubon, states that it is not seen about Carlisle, Pennsylvania, after 
May; but Dr. Turnbull says that a few remain to breed. It breeds 
abundantly in most parts of New England; in Massachusetts Mr. Allen 
found it as numerous as all the other Hmpidonaces put together. Some 
individuals press on into the Hudson’s Bay country, and in the West 
its extensiou is much greater than that of typical traillit or flaviventris, 
particularly along the Missouri itself, and the Red River, where the 
wooded river-bottoms afford it congenial shelter. Dr. Hayden saw it 
occasionally “throughout the West,” and Audubon mentions it from 
the Yellowstone. Like others of the genus, it penetrates to Central 
and Northern South America in winter, and it is also quoted from por- 
tions of Mexico. 

It is not ordinarily found in gloomy woods, like E. acadicus, nor even 
in heavy timber of any kind; it prefers the skirts of woods, coppices, and 
even hedge-rows. It is readily distinguishable from acadicus by this 
circumstance alone, to say nothing of the several personal peculiarities— 
so to speak—slight traits, almost impossible to describe intelligently, 
but which the field naturalist learns to recognize in a moment. Its 
usual voice is lower and more plaintive, though one of its call-notes is 
sharp and jerky; and its flight is slightly different, owing to the marked 
difference in the shape of the wing. In all these particulars it comes 
much nearer traillii and flariventris, as has been already hinted. 

The Least Flycatcher is more numerous during the breeding season 
along the Red River of the North than I have found it to be anywhere 
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else. It probably reaches the latitude of Pembina about the third week 
in May, as [ found it common on my arrival the first of June. It is 
confined entirely to the wooded river-bottom, where, in the shadow of 
the lofty trees, it may be observed at any time, perched on an outer- 
most twig, uttering its peculiar note, and dashing into the air to secure 
the passing insect, clicking its mandibles; returning to its post to sit 
upright and motionless, after a rustle of its wings and tail as it alights. 
Early in June it was in company with Traill’s Flycatcher, but as the 
breeding season advanced the latter appeared to pass on; at least, I 
found none nesting. Most of the numerous nests I took were procured 
the third and fourth weeks in June, at which latter date incubation 
was generally advanced. 

The bird generally nests on a sapling or shrub, within ten or twelve 
feet from the ground. One nest IL reached without climbing, and another 
was placed on a slender swaying elm, about forty feet high; these were 
the extremes of situation I observed. It is always placed, so far as I 
discovered, in an upright crotch of several forks, preferably between 
twigs no thicker than a finger. The high nest just mentioned was situ- 
ated on the bending trunk itself, but it rested, as usual, between a little 
set of twigs that grew upright. It is very deeply let down into the 
eroteh, and usually bears deep impressions of the boughs. The female 
sets very closely; one I almost covered with my hand before she flut- 
tered off, although I stood for several moments within a yard of her. 
On being frightened away, she retreats but a little distance, and flies 
from one twig to another, uttering a mournful note. The nest is a neat 
little structure; if it were only stuccoed with lichens it would be as ele- 
gant as that of a Blue-gray Guatecatcher, which it scarcely exceeds in 
size. The basis of the nest is a substantial intertwining of fine fibrous 
inner bark, and the decomposing outer substance of various weeds. 
With this is matted a great quantity of soft plant-down, making a soft 
yet firm and warm fabric. The interior is finished variously with a 
special lining of plant-down, confined with a slight layer of horse-hair 
or the finest possible grass-tops. The brim of the vest is firm and even, 
with a circular arrangement of the fibres; inside, the lining is simply 
interlaced. In size, these elegant structures vary a good deal; the 
smallest one before me is under two inches and a half across out- 
side, and less than two deep; another, which was let down very deeply 
in a narrow crotch, is nearly three inches, both in depth and width, and 
is quite unsymmetrical. The cavity is quite large for the outside dimen- 
sions, in some instances the walls being barely coherent along the track 
of the supporting twigs; it is not or but little, contracted at the brim, 
and is about as deep as wide. 

The eggs are generally four in number, sometimes only three; I did 
not find five in any one of the six nests collected. One contained a Cow- 
bird’s egg. The eggs are pure white, unmarked. They vary much in size 
and shape. Out of twenty examples, a large elongate one measures 0.68 
by 0.52; a small globular one, 0.59 by 0.50; a normal one, 0.65 by 0.50. 


i EMPIDONAX FLAVIVENTRIS, Bd. 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 


a. flaviventris. 


Tyrannula flaviveniris, W. M. & S. F. Barrp, Pr. Phila. Acad. i, 1243, 283; Am. Journ. 
Sei. April, 1244. 

Muscicupa flavirentris, Atp., B. Am. vii, 1844, 341. pl. 490. 

Empidonar flavirentris, Bp., B. N. A. 1853, 198.—Scx., P. Zs. 1850, 366; Ibis, 1859, 441; 
Cat. 1862, 229 (Xabypgii2babWagy Pnowasyi@scr. & Saxy., Ibis, 1859, 122 
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(Guatemala)—WueEatT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 53.—Coves & PRENrT., 
Smiths. Rep. 1861, 404 (migratory, perhaps breeding).—Vrrn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
lii, 146 (Maine, summer).— ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1964, 55 (Massachusetts, May and 
June).—McItwe., ibid. v, 1866, 84.—Coves, ibid. v, 126%, 265.—Lawr., Ann. 
Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1°63, 8 (New Granada) ; viii, 1866, 290; ix, 1868. 114 (Costa 
Rica).—Scr. & Sary., P. Z. S. 1-70, 837 (Honduras).— ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soe 
i, 1868, 518 (Llinois).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 14 (breeding in New Jersey ).— 
SuaucH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 557 (Vera Crnuz).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 126; 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1871 (breeding commonly at Frauconia, N. H.).—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 
1870, 323.—Snow, B. Kans, 1873, 4.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 175.—B. B. & R., N. A.B. 
li, 1874, 378, pl. 44, f. 12. 

Tyrannula minuta, Be., Consp. i, 1850, 189 (so identifies Muscicapa minuta, WILS!). 

(2) Tyrannula pusilla, REiwH., Vidensk. Meddel. for 1853 (1854), ¢2.—GLoGER, J. f. O. 
1854, 426.”—Reinu., Ibis, Jan. 1861, 7. (These citations refer to a specimen 
taken in Godthaah, Greenland, in 1853). 

Empidonax hypoxanthus, Bp., B. N. A. 1553, 198 (in text). 


b. difficilis. 


Emp donaz diffcilis, Bp., B. N. A. 185, 198 (in text); pl. 76, f. 2.—Coor. & Suck., N. 
H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 170, and “ p. xv, errata.”—Couers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 
62 (Arizona).—ScL., Cat. 1862, 230. ; 

Empidonaz flavirentris var. dificilis, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (Utah).—CovEs, 4 
Key, 1872, 176 (in text).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1774, 380. Jt] 


i} of” 
Hab.—North America, at large. (?) Greenland. South through Mexico and Central al 
America to New Granada. Breeds from the Middle States northward. The typical 
form eastern. Var. dificilis western. i ; : ; Spr 

In size between average traillii_ and minimus, this species differs from these and all s. 
our other Flycatchers by the decided yellowness of the under parts—a coloration so 72 j 
distinctive that the bird is always recognizable on sight. The Prince Bonaparte iden-— 
tifies it with the long lost ‘‘ Muscicapa minuta’’—the Small-headed Flycatcher of Wil- 
son, Audubon, and Nuttall—a very questionable reference. 

This species reaches the Middle States a little later than the three 
other eastern species of the genus—not ordinarily until the very last of 
April or first week in May. It is found in high open woods as well as 
in thickets, thus differing somewhat in the situation it affects from 
minimus. Dr. Prentiss and I have taken it at Washington, at different 
times in July, probably indicating that it breeds in the vicinity, as it 
certainly does a little farther north; Dr. Turnbull mentions Trenton, 

New Jersey, as a locality where Dr. Slack found it nesting. According 
to Mr. Maynard, whose opportunities for observation appear to have 
heen ample, it breeds abundantly in Northern New England. In his 
excellent Manual of Taxidermy, he remarks: ‘“ May 31, 1569, I shot the 
first specimen I had ever seen living; the next day I took eight of both 
sexes in a few hours. Between this time and the 10th of June I took 
two or three more;” this was in Massachusetts. The writer continues: 
“IT donot doubt that it bas occurred in previous seasons, but, being 
unaccustomed to its low note—which is like the syllable pea very plain- 
tively prolonged—and its retiring habits, I had not detected it before. 
The specimens were all taken in low, swampy thickets, with the excep- 
tion of the first, which was shot ona talloak. It keeps near the ground, 
is rather shy, and upon the appearance of an intruder instantly ceases 
its song. ‘Shot a specimen on May 25, 1869, in Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, singing, with its peculiar note, in an apple-tree. I have shot the 
female singing in the same manner, in August, 1867, in Franconia, New f 
Hampshire. The only note I ever heard was the low pea (Brewster).” 
In his later publication, after speaking of the abundance and breeding 
of the bird in Northern New England, Mr. Maynard remarks that in the 
dark swamps at Upton he first heard the breeding note; “it was like : 
the syllables kil-lic, very gravely given, with a long interval between : 
each utterance. The song was even less energetic than that of traillii. ‘ 
While singing, the birds were perched on low limbs. Both male and 
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Var. dificilis is generally dispersed in the West in all suitable wooded 
places. It reaches the mountainous parts of Arizona by the middle of 
April, and remains through most of September, inhabiting the more 
open pine woods, the brush of ravines, and the mixed timber along 
-streams.. Dr. Cooper observed its arrival at San Diego, April 15th. 
Mr, Allen took it at Ogden, Utah, along with obscurus and hammondii. 
Dr. Hayden did not observe it in the Missouri region, where, however, 
it unquestionably occurs and doubtless breeds. 

The egg of flaviventris is pure white, unmarked, and not distin guish- 
able trom that of HL. minimus. 


EMPIDONAX HAMMONDII, (Xantus) Bd. 


Hammond’s Flycatcher. 


Tyrannula hammondii, XANTUS, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1858, 117. 

Empidonax hammondii, Bo., B. N. A. 1258, 199, pl. 76, f. 1.—Sci., Cat. 1862, 230.—CovuEs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 62 (Arizona).—SumicH., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1869, 557 (Vera 
Cruz).—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 330.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 1872, 179 (Utah 
and Wyoming).—Cours, Key, 1872, 176.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 383, 
pl. 44, f. 7. 

Hab.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United States, from British to Central America. 

Later Expeditions.—60767, Pacific Springs, Wyoming. 

This appears to be, in effect, the western representative of minimus ; 
and in spite of the tolerably well-marked characters, my present im- 
pression is, that it will prove to be a geographical race of the species 
just mentioned. Originally described from Southern California, its 
range has latterly been extended, as above. Specimens were taken by 
the late regretted Kenuerly, upon the northwest boundary of the United 
States and British America. 

My personal acquaintance with its life-history is limited to finding it 
a rather rare summer visitant in Northern Arizona, where it arrives 
late in April, and remains until the third week in October. Dr. Cooper 
noted its arrival at Santa Cruz, March 13, 1866, and found it numerous 
during the summer. “ April 27th,” he writes, “I found the first nest, 
built on a horizontal branch of box-elder (Negundo), about eighteen feet 
from the ground; but in pulling down the branch the eggs were broken. 
I found four others afterward, from four to ten feet high, either on hoti- 
zontal branches or in forks of small trees, and containing three or four 
eggs or young. The last found with eggs was as late as June 29th— 
probably a second attempt of a pair before robbed. All were thick 
walled, composed externally of dry moss and downy buds, with a few 
leaves and strips of bark, then slender fibres of bark, a few hairs and 
feathers often lining the inside. The size outside was about four inches 
wide, two and a half high; the cavity two inches wide, one and a half 

deep; the walls nearly one and a half thick. The eggs were white, with 
brown blotches and specks near the large end, mostly ina circle. They 
measured 0.68 by 0.52 inch.” Dr. Cooper’s next paragraph, however, 
should be reproduced with the above: “These birds frequented only 
the darkest groves along the river, had very few simple calls of two or 
three monotonous notes, and were so shy that I did not get near enough 
to determine the species positively.” Under these circumstances, it is 
almost unnecessary to add, the above description of the nest and eggs 
must be taken subject to confirmation. As the eggs of hammondii are 
pure white, unmarked, like those of minimus, the whole account prob- 
ably refers to var. pusillus of trailli. 

17 
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puis! EMPIDONAX OBSCURUS, WRIGHT'S FLYCATCHER. 


EMPIDONAX OBSCURUS, (Sw.) Bd. 
Wright’s Flycatcher; Gray Flycatcher. 


(2) Tyrannula obscura, Sw., Syn. Mex. B. in Philos. Mag. i, 1827, 367. 

Empidonaz obscurus, By., B. N. A. 185%, 200; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, 8, pl. 11, f. 3.— 
Scx., P. Z. S. 1x62, 19; Cat. 1862, 230 (La Parada, Mexico).—CouEs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 62 (Arizona).—SuMicH., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 557 (Vera Cruz).— 
Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 329.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (Colorado and 
Utah).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 206 (Colorado).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 176.— 

: B.B. & R.,N. A. B. ii, 1974, 381, pl. 44, f. 6. 

Empidonax wrightii, Bp., l. c. (in text). e 

Hab.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United States. Observed north to Colorado. 
South through Mexico. : 

This species enters the United States from Mexico the latter part of 
March, or early in April, and remains until October, some proceeding 
as far north as the above-cited localities, and probably further. I[ have 
only observed it in Arizona. Mr. Allen has obligingly placed the fol- 
lowing notes at my disposal : 

“The Gray Flycatcher was the commonest and almost the only spe- . 
cies of Empidonac met with in the mountains of Colorado. It was gen- 
erally observed in rather wet, swampy localities, dense willow thickets 
seeming to form its favorite resorts. It is very retiring in its habits, 
keeping almost constantly concealed in thick copses, where it silently 
hunts its insect prey, and is hence a difficult species to collect. Though 
it may be approached within a few yards, it eludes capture by keeping 
in the middle of the close willow clumps, exposing itself to view only 
when obliged to fly across an open space, taking its departure from the 
side furthest from the observer, and flying low and hurriedly to the 
nearest point of concealment. The several nests found contained young, 
and were always placed some distance within the thick copse the birds 
had chosen for their home. The nests were usually built in the forks of 
small branches, and in thickness and general appearance greatly resem- 
bled the ordinary nests of the summer Yellow-bird (Dendrwca cestiva). 

Mr. Trippe’s manuscript contains the following interesting notes of 
the four Flycatchers occurring in Colorado: 

“ Empidonax obscurus. Abundant; migratory; breeds. This Fly- 
catcher arrives at Idaho Springs about the middle of May, and soon 
becomes abundant, extending up all the valleys to over 10,000 feet, and 
probably ranging up to timber-line, wherever it can find localities suit- 
able for its habitat. It is rather a shy little bird, with more of the hab- 
its and appearance of acadicus than any other of the genus. It loves 
the densest thickets of poplars and willows, and rarely ventures far 
from the streams, never ascending the mountain-sides. It breeds from 
about 7,500 feet up to its highest limit. 

“ HB. difficilis. Abundant on the plains and up to 6,800 or 7,000 feet ; 
and found, also, though unfrequently, up to timber-line, near which one 
was shot in July. This species frequents the valleys and similar locali- 
ties to the preceding, but often wanders among the mountains a con- 
siderable distance from the streams, and instead of constantly hiding 
itself amidst the densest shrubbery, frequently mounts to the dead tops 
ef trees from which it may have an extended view, and watch for in- 
sects, which it captures with great address and returns to the same 
perch again. It has one or two low notes like those of #. minimus, and 
a loud, musical call, like “ pé-té, pé-té,” quickly repeated. 

BE. hammondii. Two or three specimens which were taken in June 
and July, near Idaho Springs, answered pretty weil to the description 
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of this species, and being nearer to it than to any other form found in 
this region, may properly be referred to it. On the plains #. pusillus 
was met with in small numbers in June, but not observed elsewhere. 
It will be seen that four different species or varieties of Hmpidonaw, are 
found in the same region within a short distance; ove, obscurus, breed- 
ing from 7,000 or 7,500 feet up to timber-line, or nearly to it; another, 
difficilis, from the plains up to the lower limit of the former, and some- 
times straggling higher; a third, pusillus, restricted entirely to the 
plains; and a fourth, hammondii, occurring, probably, only as a strag- 
gler. All these varieties are much alike in their habits and notes, yet 
all present distinguishing characteristics in both; and although among 
a large series of specimens some will be found that are intermediate, 
apparently, the greater number of adults can be referred with certainty 
to one or the other of the type forms.” 

To complete an account of the North American small olivaceous Flycatchers, all of 
which, .with these exceptions, have been given, I introduce the following species, par- 


ticularly as I think they may yet be found in the southwestern part of the Missouri 
region: 


EMPIDONAX FULVIFRONS vat. PALLESCENS, Coues. 


a. fuloifrons. 


Muscicapa fulvifrons, Gir., 16 Sp. Texas B. 1841, pl. 2 (probably Mexico). 

Empidonax fulvifrons, Scx., P. Z. 8. 1258, 301. 

Mitrephorus fulvifrons, Scx., P. Z. 8., 1859, 45; Ibis, 1859, 442.—B. B. & R., N, A. B. ii, 385. 
Empidonax rubicundus, CaB., Mus. Hein. 1i, 1859, 70. 


b. pallescens. 


(2?) Tyrannula afinis, Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 1827, 336 (very uncertain). 

Empidonax pygmeus, COuES, Ibis, 1865 (in text). 

Mitrephorus pallescens, CovES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 63 (Arizona).—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 386. 

Mitrephorus fulvifrons, ELLIOT, B.N. A. i, pl. 19. 

Mitrephorus fulvifrons var. pallescens, CovUES, Key, 1872, 176.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 386, pl. 44, fig. 13. : 


Hab.—Mexico. North into Arizona and New Mexico. 
CONTOPUS PERTINAX, Cab. 


Contopus borealis, Scu., P. Z. S. 1858, 301; 1259, 43 ; Ibis, i, 1859, 122, 440 (nec Bp.). 

Contopus pertinax, CaB., Mus Hein. ii, 1859, 72.—Scu., Cat. 1862, 231.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 60 (first introduced to United States; Fort Whipple, Arizona).— 
ELr0T, B. N. A. i, pl. 8.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 324.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 173.— 
B.B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 356, pl. 44, f. 2. 


Hab.—Mexico and Guatemala. North into Arizona and New Mexico. (Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw recently took quite a number of both these species in Arizona.) 
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ORDER PICARIA: PICARIAN BIRDS. 


SUBORDER CYPSELI: CYPSELIFORM BirpDs. 


Family CAPRIMULGIDE: Goatsuckers. 


“ ANTROSTOMUS VOCIFERUS, (Wils.) Bp.- ~~ 


Whippoorwill; Night-jar. 

“ Caprimulgus minor, Forst., Cat. An. N. A. 1771, 13.” (Cass.) 

“ Caprimulgus europeus, BARTON, Frag. Nat. Hist. Pa. 1799, 14.” (Cass.) 

“ Caprimulgus virginianus, LINN.—GM.”—VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 55, pl. 23 (mixed 
with Chordeiles popetue). 

“ Caprimulgus clamator, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. VHist. Nat. 1817, 324.” 

Caprimulgus vociferus, Wits., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 71, pl. 41, fig. 1,2, 3—Bp., Syn. 
1828, 62.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 336.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 614.—AuD., 
Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 443; v, 405; pl. 82; Syn. 1839, 32; B. Am. i, 1840, 155, pl. 42.— 
Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 31.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 205.—Maxm., J. f. O. vi, 
1858, 98.—Triepr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1271, 114 (Minnesota, very abundant, May 
to September). 

Antrostomus vociferus, Br., List, 1838, 8; Consp. i, 1850, 60.—Cass., Journ. Phila. Acad. 
ii, 1852, 122; Ill. 1855, ¥36.—Brewer, N. Am. Odl. i, 1857, 84.—Bp., B. N. A. 
1858, 148.—Sct., P. Z. S. 1859, 367; Cat. 1262, 220 (Xalapa and La Parada).— 
SaLVv., Ibis, ii, 1860, 275 (Guatemala).—Sct., P. Z. S. 1866, 137.—McIwr., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 83 (Canada).— ALLEN. Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 498, 506 (Lowa, 
and Illinois, very abundant).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 300 (Florida, win- 
tering); iii, 1872,129, 179 (Leavenworth, Kans.).—Trirpe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 
1872, 232 (lowa, abundant, breeding).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.—CovuEs, Key, 

= 172, 180, fig. 116.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1-74, 413, pl. 46, f 2. 

Caprimulgus vociferans, WaRTH., J. f. O. xvi, 1868, 369. 

Hab.—Eastern United States and British Provinces. North to about 50°. West to 
the Plains. South through portions of Mexico to Guatemala. Breeds in most of its , 
United States range. Winters from the Gulf coast southward. Apparently replaced 
in the West Indies by the closely related species, if not var., A. cubanensis (LAWR., Ann. 
Lye. vii, 1860, 260—vociferus of D’Orbigny, Lembeye, and Gundlach). 4n §-3 

Not obtained by the Expeditions. E Se 

The Whippoorwill extends only to the eastern border of the Missouri 
region, being replaced further west by the following species. It is said 
to be rare in Kansas (where I did not find it), but abundant in Iowa, 
there breeding. But even in the Carolinas, where it is a common and 
characteristic bird during the summer, [ did not think it present in such 
numbers as I found it along the Red River of the North, between Da- 
kota and Minnesota. At Pembina, every night in June we were sere- 
naded by a chorus of these strange voices, penetrating the darkness, it 
seemed, from all points at once along the line of heavy timber that 
skirted the river. 

The reproduction of this species is similar to that of the Night-hawk, 
which was also breeding at the same time. It lays on the ground, in 
the woods, constructing no proper nest, and depositing only two eggs. 
These are elliptical, nearly or quite equal at both ends, about 1.25 long 
by 0.85 wide, and are curiously scratched and mottled all over with 
brown surface markings and paler purplish-gray shell colors upon a 
whitish ground. The egg is quite variable in amount of intensity of 
coloration, some specimens being heavily marbled, while others appear 
as if faded or bleached, from indistinctness of the tracery. 
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ANTROSTOMUS NUTTALLI, (Aud.) Cass. 


Nuttall’s Whippoorwill. 


Caprimulgus nuttalli, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 335; B. Am. vii, 1844, 350, pl. 495 (Upper 
Missouri).—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 63 (Arizona). — 

Antrostomus nuttalli, Cass., Journ. Phila. Acad. ii, 1852, 123; Tl. i, 1255, 237.—Brew., 
N. Am. O@]. i, 1857, 86.—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 77.—Bp., B. N. A. 1°58, 
149.—Kenn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 23.—HErM., ibid, pt. vi, 35.—Coop. 
& Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 166.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 157.—Cocrs, Ibis, 
1865, 158 (Kansas).—Druss., Ibis, 1865, 470 (Texas).—Covugs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 58 (Arizona).—Scr., P. Z. S. 1866, 137.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 340.— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179 (Kansas, Colorado, and Utah),—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 3.—Merr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. 1872. 692 (Utah).—Atkgn, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xv, 1872, 206 (Wyoming).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 131.—Covrs, Am. Nat. vii, 
1873, 325 (eggs).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 417, pl. 46, £. 3. 


Hab.—United States, west of the Mississippi. Mexico (Salvin). 


List of specimens. 


19187 | 184 
191838 | 157 


Powder River. .|.-.-| Sept. 9, 1859 
Bighorn River - sett jeeeeee tees cee 


G. H. Trook..| 8.00 | 17.50 | 6.00 
F.V.Hayden.|......).----- 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8876, Black Hills; 5200, Yellowstone River. 

Later Expeditions.—61734-5, Ogden, Utah. 

In the Conspectus, at page 61, Bonaparte makes an Antrostomus californianus, with 
which, he says, J. nuttalli should be compared. The latter being the only Californian 
species, we might suppose the two to be the same. Such, however, is not the case; the 
description indicates a bird belonging to the second of Dr. Sclater’s two sections of the 
genus, namely, that one in which there is a white wing-spot; and the bird seems re- 
lated to 4. nigrescens of South America, the assigned locality being most probably erro- 
neous. Dr. Sclater appears to have overlooked the name in his synonymy of the 
American Caprimulgide. 

Nuttall’s Whippoorwill was discovered by Audubon, on the Upper 
Missouri, thirty years ago; but it is only recently that much material 
has come into the possession of naturalists. The bird is, nevertheless, 
very abundant in most parts of the West, where it is the characteristic, 
in fact the only, species of the genus. Audubon gave a pleasant ac- 
count of its discovery, but nothing specially to the point respecting its 
biography, excepting the fact that its note differs from that of the 
eastern species in omitting one syllable. He rendered it by the word 
“oh’-will,” which is perfectly expressive, though we now generally write 
“noor’-will.”” This ery is very lugubri Lin places wh he bird 

Dp cry is very lugubrious, and in places where the birds 
are numerous the wailing chorus is enough to excite vague apprehen- 
sions on the part of the lonely traveler, as he lies down to rest by his 
camp-fire, or to break his sleep with fittul dreams, in which lost spirits 
appear to bemoan their fate and implore his intercession. It is not 
strange that a beated fancy should riot in the circumstances of desola- 
tion and imminent peril under which the emigrant or the explorer must 
often be placed in the western wilderness. Experience comes vividly 
to mind as [ write, of night after night, when I have gradually lost con- 
sciousness with a mind peopled with all manner of wierd images. Clos- 
ing my eys to the stars in the broad expanse above, my only coverlet, 
and to the ruddy gleam from the embers of the campfire, with a thought 
of home and perhaps a silent aspiration, it might be long before the 
sense of hearing, unnaturally strained, would desert its post. The mo- 
notonous tread of the sentinel would fall heavily on the ear; the horses 
would seem 10 champ as never before; the bands of vagrant coyotés 
would howl with redoubled energy, and all the while the Poor-wills 
shouted their alarm. Sleep, in apprehension, if not really expectation 
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of danger before morning, is a strange state of mind—like a gun at full 
cock, perfectly quiescent, yet on the very edge of action. A shot, even 
a shout, at such a time, would bring a whole camp to its feet in a second 
of time. So the hours wear on, till darkuess and tension of mind relax 
together, and imagination is dissipated in the very homely, prosy fact 
of breakfast. 

Like others of its family, Nuttall’s Whippoorwill is oftener heard than 
seen. When flushed from its retreat in the day time, among the shrub- 
bery or tall weeds, it rises hurriedly with wayward flight, dashes a few 

'yards, and realights. There is something about it at such times that 
strongly recalls the Woodcock, and the bird is quite as difficult to shoot 
on the wing. I saw it under such circumstances in Kansas, near Fort 
Riley, one of its easterumost recorded localities. It was not,apparently, 
very common in that region, but great numbers are found in the warmer 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico. Their breeding range appears to be 
coextensive with their United States distribution. I have observed one 
Mexican quotation ; the species appears to winter on or near our south- 
ern border, as the eastern Whippoorwill does in corresponding localities. 

An interesting and important item in the history of this species has 
only recently come to light. Unlike most species of its genus—of its 
subfamily, in fact—of which the eggs are known, it lays colorless iustead 
of variegated eggs. Of this fact I was first informed by my Arizona 
correspondent, Lieutenant C. Bendire, United States Army. He gave 
me @ minute account of the nesting, which is terrestrial, and essentially 
similar to that of other species of the group. Lieutenant Bendire found 
the eggs near Tuscon, in Arizona; there were two, laid on the ground, 
in a depression, at the foot of a bush, among dense vegetation. Eggs 
were also taken by Mr. Ridgway in Nevada, and by Mr. Merriam in 
Utah. They are white, uumarked, about an inch, or rather over, in 
length, by four-fifths broad. Both sexes incubate. ; 

The following interesting passage occurs in the Allen Mss., -before 
unpublished : 

“ Nuttall’s Whippoorwill was first met with on my western expedition 
at Topeka, Kansas, where it was by no means infrequent. We often 
heard it at night near the outskirts of the city, and repeatedly met with 
it in the day time in the darker and denser portions of the woodlands 
bordering on the Kaw River, reposing on the ground, like the common 
Whippoorwill of the Eastern States. When flushed it passed rapidly, 
with a noiseless, skimming flight, through the more open parts of the 
undergrowth, soon realighting again on the ground. In the mountains 
of Colorado we again met with it at a few points in great numbers, as 
high even as 8,000 feet above the sea. At our camp of July 12, on Tur- 
key Creek, just above the caiion, scores were heard singing on the neigh- 
boring slopes throughout the beautiful moon-lit night, but our pursuit 
of them was fruitless, as they could be seen only as they flitted from 
point to point when disturbed. We afterward heard them in consider- 
able numbers at the Garden of the Gods, near Colorado City, and found 
them very numerous in September at the mouth of Ogden Caiion, near 
Ogden City, in Utah. Here, as soon as the dusk of the evening ren- 
dered it difficult to distinguish such small objects with distinctness, the 
whole hill-sides seemed to be alive with the tantalizing abundance of 
these birds. Like the common Whippoorwill of the East, they seem to 
sing at intervals throughout the season, and at this date (September) 
appeared fully as musical as during the breeding season. It lingers at 
its summer home till the autumn is far advanced, as we found it at 
Ogden as late as October 6, quite far up the slope of the mouutains, in 
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the midst of a driving snow-storm—the first of the season—the snow 
having then already accumulated to the depth of several inches.” 

Mr. Merriam gives the following note in his report: “This rare bird 
was only found on the rocky slopes at the foot of the Wahsatch Mount- 
ains; here, on the 12th.of June, J obtained their eggs; they were pure 
white, without spots, and were laid in a slight cavity in the bare ground, 
without any nest. They contained full-grown embryos, and would doubt. 
less have hatched in afew hours. The'male bird was shot as he left the 
nest, and as the feathers were worn off his belly by setting, it is evident 
that both male and female take part in the incubation.” 


Introduction of the following species completes an account of the North American 
species of the Caprimulgide : 


ANTROSTOMUS CAROLINENSIS (@m.) Gould. 


Caprimulgus carolinensis, GM., aoe Nat. i, 1788, 1028.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 584.— 
WIzs., Am. Orn. vi, 95, pl. fig. - —Bp., Syn. 1828, '61.—Nutr. 1, 1332, 612.— 
AUD., ‘Orn. Biog. i, 273); vy, 401 ; pl. 52; Syn. 31; B. Am. i, 151, pl. 41. —Wantu., 
J.£.0. 1868, 363, 

Anstrotomus carolinensis, GouLp.—Cass., Tll. i, 1855, 236.—Can., J. f. O., iv, 6 (Cuba).— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 147.—Cas., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 90.—SoL., P. Z. 8. 1866, 136; 
Cat. 1862, 280.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 70 (Texas).—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 
118 (South Carolina).—Lawnr., Ann. Lye. ix, 1868, 120 (Costa Rica).—Satv., P. 
Z. §. 1870, 303 (Veragua).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 300.—Covurs, Key, 
1872, 180.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 410, pl. 46, fig. 1. 

Caprimulgus rufus, VIEILL., O. A. S. i, 1807, 57, pl. 25. 

Coprimulgus brachypterus, SYEPH., G. Z. x, 159. 


Hab.—South Atlantic and Gulf States. Cuba. South to Guatemala 


CHORDEILES TEXENSIS, Lawr. 


Chordeiles brasiliensis, Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. v, 1851, 114 (nee Ga.).—Cass., Il). 1855, 238, 

Chordeiles sapiti, Be., Consp. Av. i, 1250, 63. 

Chordeiles texensis, LAwR., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vi, 1856, 167.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 154, pl. 44; 
Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, Birds, 7, pl. 6.—ScL., Cat. 1662, 279; P. Z. 8. 1866, 134 
(Guatemala).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 345.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 471 (Texas).— 
Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 58 (Arizona). —Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 1868, 120 
(Costa Rica), 204 (Yucatan). —Couss, Key, 1872, 181. 

Caprimulgus texensis, Warru., J. f. 0. 1868, 376. 

Chordeiles sapiti var. texensis, B.B. & R., N. A.B. ii, 1874, 406, pl. 46, fig. 5. 


Hab.—Southwestern United States, and south to Guatemala. 


i emonnnitne VIRGINIANUS, (Gm.) Bp. 
Night-hawk; Bull-bat; Pisk; Piramidig, 
a. virginianus. 


Capr imulgus virginianus, BRIss., Orn. ii, 1760, 477 (partim).—Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
1028.—Latn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 585. —Bp., Syn. 1828, 62.—AUD., Orn. Bioge ii, 
1834, 2735 v, "1839, 406; pl. 147. —Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 619; ii, 1834, G09. 

Caprimulgus (Chordeiles) virginianns, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. ss ii, 1831, 3 33 

Chordeiles virginianus, Br., List, 1838, ee} Consp. % 1850, 63.—Aup., B. ‘Am. i, 1840, 159, 
pl. 43; Syn. 1839, 32.—Gir., BLE 1244, 72.—Woont.. Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 63.— 
Cass., Pr, Phila. ‘Acad. 1851, 186; Tl. 1855, 238.—Brew., N. Am. O61. i, 1857, 
87. —News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 79.—Scc., Cat. 1262, 279; P. Z. 8. 1866, 132 
(Brazil).—Saty., P. Z. s 1870, 303° (Veragua). —Covrs, Key, 1872, 181, fig. 117. 

Chordedeiles virginianus, CAB., Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 86. 

Caprimulgus popetue, VIEILL., O. A. S. i, 1807, 56, pl. 24 (2 ).—Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, 177. 

Chordeiles popetue, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 151.—HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 36.— 
Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 166.—Lawr., Aun. Lye. May, 1860 
(Cuba).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 157.—Snow, B. Kans, 1973, 3.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
ii, 1871, 300 (excl. syn. sapiti, brasiliensis et terensis); iii, 1872, 179.—Coop., 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 342.—ArkgEn, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 206.—B. B. &R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 401. 

Caprimulgus americanus, WILs., Am. Orn. v, 1712, 65, pl. 40, figs. 1, 2 

Chordeiles americanus, DEKay, N. Y. Zool. li, 1344, pl. 27, fig. 60. 
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b. henry. 


Chordeiles henryi, Cass., Ill. 1855, 239.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 153, 922; P. R. R. Rep. x, 
1859, pt. iii, 13, pl. 17.—ScL., Cat. 1862, 279; P. Z. 8. 1866, 133.—Dress., Ibis, 
1865, 476 (Matamoras).—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 58.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 
1270, 344.—Strv., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.—Mern., ibid. 1872, 692.— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3. ‘ 

Chordeiles popetue var. henryi, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 179.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 
ii, 1874, 404, pl. 46, f. 4. 

Chordeiles virginianus var. henryi, Cours, Key, 1872, 181. 


c. minor. 


Chordeiles virginianus, LEmB., Aves Isl. Cuba, 1850, 51.—Gossr, B. Jam. 1847, 33. 

Chordeiles minor, CaB., J. f. O. 1256, 5; Mus. Hein. ii, 1859, 86.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. May, 
1#60.—ScL., P. Z. S. 1861, 77; Cat. 1862, 279; P. Z. S. 1866, 433 (Cuba and 
Jamaica).—Marcu, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 286 (Jamaica). 

Chordeiles gundlachii, LAwn., Ann. Lye. vi, 1856, 165 (Cuba). 


Hab.—Entire temperate North and Middle America. North to Hudson’s Bay (Mvr- 
RAY, Edinb. Phil. Journ. 1860). Cuba and Jamaica, migratory. Bahamas (Bryant, Pr. 
Bost. Soe. vii, 1-59). South to Brazil (PELZ. Orn. Braz. i, 14). Var. henryi from the 
Southern Rocky Mountain region. Var. minor in Cuba aud Jamaica (resident). 


List of specimens. 


| 49336 |... Stinking Creek.|....|..-2.0---2---+ @. H. Trook..|....-- |esees pee | 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—8877, Black Hills; 8878, Loup Fork; 5201-03, forty 3y)- ¢ 


miles above St. Pierre. 


Later Expeditions.—59851, Colorado; 60417, Laramie; 60772, Pacific Springs; 61775, ~ 


62254-5, Idaho; 6225, Wyoming. (All var. henryi.) 


The bird described as C. henryi is merely the paler form prevailing in the dryer and . 


‘ 


unwooded parts of the West; the gray and tawny shades in excess of the darker ~ 


colors, and the white patches more extensive. It is not larger than ordinary rirgini- 
anus, though so stated to be; andthe plate above cited, in the Pacific Railroad Report, 
is highly exaggerated in coloring. The West Indian form, apparently resident, I can- 
not distinguish as a species; the only ascribed character, its smaller size, is readily 
attributable to its southern habitat. The fact that the true virginianus also occurs in 
Cuba is no rebutting evidence, for I suppose the individuals of the latter to have been 
migrants; and, as is well known, the bird performs very extensive journcys—quite 
from the Arctic regions to Brazil. 

Mr. Allen is clearly wrong in allocating the C. terensis (Lawrence), sapiti (Lonaparte), 
and brasilianus, auct., among the synonyms of virginianus. I cannot here discuss the 
question whether or not these names are synonymous inter se; but they are, beyond all 
question, permanently distinct from virginianus, as Mr. Allen himself afterward became 
aware. I should judge that “ texensis,” which is abundant along our Mexican border, 
constitutes a large northern race of C. acutipennis (Boddert), with which sapiti (Natt- 
erer, Bonaparte) is synonymous. It may require to stand as C. acutipennis var. texensis. 

The Night-hawk is as abundant in most parts of the West as else- 
where in North America, particularly in the spring and fall, during the 
migration. I have seen it at these seasons wherever I happened to be; 
and it also breeds throughout most of the country. It retires south- 
ward in the fall, entirely withdrawing from the United States. 

Mr. Allen’s notice is corroborative of these statements. “It ap- 
pears,” he says in a letter to me, “‘to be everywhere a common inhab- 
itant of the great central plateau of the continent. About Fort Hays, 
Kansas, it was as abundant in June as I ever found it in any portion of 
the Atlantic States, and presenting essentially the same habits. It 
breeds on the bare ground, where, during our ornithological tramps, we 
often flushed them from their quiet repose on the heated earth. We 
also frequently found them assembled in the timber along Big Creek, 
ceveral being sometimes observed in a single tree. They were also 
abuudant in the mountains of Colorado, being more or less common up 
to the altitude of about 11,000 feet.” ; 

The Night-hawk nests on the ground, lays two eggs, and the young 
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are hatched downy. This is a singular circumstance, in which the 
Caprimulgida resemble the lower orders of birds, and not the higher 
groups with which they are associated. The chicks are not, however, 
hatched entirely clothed; for the first two or three days they are only 
densely floeculent on the under parts, the upper being but sparsely 
downy; soon, however, they are uniformly covered with down, varie- 
gated above, plain below. The design of this provision is evidently 
protection from the damp ground on which the young rest. In the 
séveral instances of nesting I have found, there was nothing whatever 
between the birds and the earth; but occasionally, it is said, a few 
leaves or straws Jie underneath them. A favorite nesting place, in the 
West, is the little mounds of loose soil thrown up by the gophers, either 
in open fields or by the edge of woods. The birds are also said to lay 
on the mould of stumps and logs, but I have never found eggs in such 
situations. One of the two eggs may be hatched sooner than the other; 
in one instance I found an interval of three days to elapse, during which 
I frequently visited a nesting place. The female, on each occasion, 
remained near her charge until nearly trodden upon, and then fluttered 
off, making believe she was crippled, as perfectly as I ever saw the pious 
fraud performed in my life. Not having much, if any, legs to be lame 
in, she simulated a broken wing, fluttering and pitching about in the 
grass, at no time more than a few feet off. The statement that the bird 
will remove her young, if disturbed, is trae. The bird I am alluding to 
carried them to another hillock, after my second visit, but only a couple 
of yards away. The male, on each occasion, came dashing overhead, 
sometimes darting close down, but did not join the mother in her at- 
tempts to decoy me away. 

I have found the Night-hawk nesting in the Carolinas and Dakota, as 
it apparently does in most of its United States range. The eggs are 
nearly elliptical, blunt at the smaller end, where nearly as large and 
rounded as at the other. They measure about 1.30 by 0.90, but vary a 
good deal. The coloration is blended, intricate, and difficult of deserip- 
tion. The ground-color is a pale stone-gray, sometimes grayish-white, 
obscurely mottled all over with pale purplish-gray or neutral shell- 
markings, over which is laid a marbling or scratchy fret-work of dark 
olive-gray. The tone of the markings—rather, the number and intensity 
of the markings, resulting in the general tone of coloration—is ex- 
tremely vayiable, some very pale, scarcely clouded, eggs being met with. 


Family CYPSELIDA: Swifts. 


PANYPTILA SAXATILIS, (Woodh.) Coues. 


White-throated or Rock Swift. 


Acauthylis saxatilis, Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 64.—Cass., IL. i, 1855, 252. 

Panyptila saxatilis, Cours, Key, 1872, 182. 

Cypselus melanoleucus, Bp., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1254, 118.—Cass., II]. i, 1855, 243. 

Panyptila melanoleuca, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 141.—Kerwnn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 23.— 

'  HEERM., ibid. pt. v, 10; pt. vi, 35, pl. 18, lower fig. —Sci. & SaLv., Ibis, 1859, 

125 (biography).—Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1861, 122 (Cajon Pass, Southern Cali- 
fornia).—Cours, Phila. Acad. 1866, 57.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1835, 607.—Coop., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 347.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 151, 120 (Colorado).—AIKEN, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 206.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 424, pl. 45, £. 5. 


Hab.—Southern Rocky Mountain region to the Pacific. North to headwaters of the 
Platte at least. South to Guatemala. 
Not noticed by the Expeditions. 


Respecting the Acauthylis saxatilis of Dr. Woodhouse, I remarked on 
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a former occasion that there was no doubt of its being the same as the 
bird subsequently described by Prof. Baird; and although I did not 
then consider it necessary to make the change of nomenclature, this has 
since appeared to me to be required. While encamped at ‘Inscription 
Rock” (the original locality of saratilis), I saw great numbers of these 
Swifts; but as I had been obliged to leave my gun behind, to accom- 
plish the difficult and rather dangerous ascent of the cliffs, I failed to 
secure specimens, though the birds occasionally flew almost in my face, 
so that I could positively identify them. The only material discrepancy 
in Woodhouse’s description is the mention of a white ramp; but I am 
perfectly satisfied the observer mistook the character of the white lat- 
eral flank-patches, which often in life overlie the rump till they nearly 
or quite meet across it. The Violet-green Swallow shows exactly the 
same thing. 

From Inscription Rock, which lies a day’s march west of Whipple’s 
Pass, between this and Zuii, to the San Francisco Mountains, I saw the 
Swifts almost daily—always when we passed the peculiar cliffs they fre- 
quent. In favorable places they were congregated in immense numbers, 
and were evidently nesting in the rocks. But their strongholds were 
impregnable, at least from the front, and as it would have delayed the 
party a day to make a détour and scale the crags from behind, 1 cannot 
say whether they built a nest against the open rocks or in the crevices, 
though they certainly did so upon the face of the cliffs. With them 
were associated large numbers of Swallows, particularly the A. luni- 
frons. They generally fly very high—far out of gunshot-range, and with 
extraordinary rapidity. I shall never forget my disappointment when, 
on this account, I failed to secure specimens under the most advantage- 
ous circumstances I could reasonably expect. It was at sundown when 
we encamped by some small pools, where the dank, hot, lower atmos- 
phere was loaded with gnats and mosquitoes, upon which the birds cgme 
skimming dowu quite to the ground to feed, as well as to sip the water 
in passing. The associate SwalloWs outnumbered them ten or twenty 
to one, and it added so much to the difficulty of shooting them, that I 
had to occupy precious seconds in picking out the right birds, among 
the hundreds dashing down to the pool, and I invariably fired either 
prematurely or just too late; and when the darkness closed in I had not 
got a single Swift. 

The species was observed in the same zoological area by Drs. Kenn- 
erly and Heermann, both of whom have recorded remarks agreeing in 
purport with my own. Dr. Cooper extended the known range of the 
species to the Pacific. ‘About twelve miles north of San Diego,” he 
writes, “I found them rather numerous about some high rocky blufts, 
close to the sea-shore. They were there March 22, and may have been 
about a month previously, but generally fly so high during the day that 
they are at first betrayed by their harsh twitter when scarcely percepti- 
ble in the zenith. Occasionally they start off like lightning for several 
mniles and back, as if it were only a slight curve in their course; some- 
times they sweep for a moment near the ground, and the next disappear 
inthe sky.” This naturalist seems to think they winter about the cations 
of the Colorado, noting that Dr. Kennerly found them February 16, but 
this appears to me improbable. Swallows often appear in our Middle 
districts in February, allured by a few warm days to perform a flight 
from the far South; and the appearance of these Swifts in February is 
nothing remarkable for the hot region of Colorado. Messrs. Sclater 
and Salvin record the species from Guatemala, and a flight through 
Mexico, toward the close of winter, would be a mere bagatelle to birds 
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The White-throated Swift, for all that is at present known, barely 
reaches the southern border of the Missouri region, being noted from 
points in Colorado not far from the headwaters of the Platte. Mr. 
Aiken records its arrival at Cafion City, April 18; Mr. Allen found it 
somewhat further north, and it probably goes as far at least as the 
Black Hills. The last-mentioned gentleman’s note is as follows: ‘Ob- 
served only at the ‘Garden of the Gods,’ near Colorado City, where a 
considerable colony were nesting in holes and crevices in the cliffs, 
usually far above gunshot. They seemed very shy, and flew mostly 
near the tops of the highest rocks. Upon ascending the rocks most fre- 
quented by them, they moved to other points, and thus managed to keep 
generally out of range. By spending a considerable part of two days, 
we procured only four specimens, though several others which were 
killed fell in inaccessible places. They fly with great velocity, and are 
very tenacious of life. As they swoop down to enter their nests (‘al- 
most with the velocity of a bullet,’ he says in a letter), the rushing 
sound produced by their wings can be heard to a considerable distance. 
Hirundo thalassina was also breeding here in similar situations.” 

f 
' CHATURA PELAGICA, (Linn.) Bd. * 


Chimney Swift. 


Hirundo pelagica, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1758, 192. 
Chetura pelagica, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1674, 432, pl. 45, f. 7. 
“ Hirundo carolinensis, Briss., Orn. ii, 1760, 501.” 
“ Herundo cerdo, BARTR., Tray. Fla. 1791, 292.—Banrr., Frag. N. H. Pa. 1799, 18.” 
Hirundo pelasgia, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 345.—VIEILL., Ois, Am. Sept. i, 1807, 73, pI. 
33.—Wits., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 48, pl. 39, f. 1. 
Cypselus pelasgius, Br., Syn. 1828, 63.—Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 609.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 
1835, 329; v, 1839, 419; pl. 158.—DuKay, N.Y. Zool. 1844, pl. 27, f£. 58.— Max, 
J. f. O. vi, 1858, p. —. 
Chetura pelasgia, StEPU., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii, 1825, 76.—Bp., Comp. List, 1838, 8—2 ®. =. 
Avp., Syn. 1339, 33; B. Am. i, 1840, 104, pl. 44.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 144.— 4 
Hayp., Rep. 1862, 156.—Scr., Cat. 1362, 262; P. Z. 8. 1863, 100; 1865, 610.— 4” 
TRIPPE, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 114 (Miunesota; not common).—Snow, B. Kans. 
1873, 3.— ALLEN, Bull. M. ©. Z. ii, 1871, 301; iii, 1872, 180.—Covurs, Key, 1872, 77 f- 2 
183, fig. 119; and of authors generally. 
Acanthylis pelasgia, TemmM.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 64.—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 68.— 9/7 ~ 
Cass., Ill. i, 1855, 249.—Brew., N. A. Ool. i, 1857, 108. ie 
Hemiprocne pelasgia, STREUBEL, Isis, 1848, 362. 
Hab.—“astern United States and British Provinces. 
Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4781, Bijoux Hills. 
It is difficult at present to fix the western limit of this species, owing 
to several circumstances. The accounts of the earlier writers, who 
ascribe to it a range to the Pacific, must remain in abeyance until it is 
decided whether C. vauxii be a distinct species or only a variety; for it 
is certain that this is the bird they had in view. Others mention its 
abundance along the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and in New 
Mexico; I never recognized it in the latter Territory, and I do not find 
that later observers, such as Allen, Aiken, and Holden, have there met 
with it. The westernmost locality of which I am personally cognizant, 
is that above quoted. Finally, Prof. Snow’s remark, that it was form- 
erly rare, but is now becoming common in Kansas, would appear to 
indicate a shifting of its western extension, very probably with the 
advauce of civilization. Dr. Hayden says that it is rare in the north- 
west, where I have yet to meet with it. I am entirely in the dark re- 
specting its winter-quarters. I find no mention of its wintering in the 
United States, and Allen notices its entering Florida late in March} 
yet after faithful search among the papers of Lawrence, Sclater, Salvia, 
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and others, I have failed to lay my hand on a West Indian, Mexican, or 
Central American reference. Dr. Sclater, usually explicit, is silent in 
the matter, in his critical notice of the Cypselide. 

The Chimney Swift reaches the Middle States early in April, and 
leaves toward October. It is abundant in our towns and cities, and 
familiar to all. The following account of its nidification, the most inter- 
esting point in its economy, leaves nothing to be desired. Dr. Brewer 
writes: 

“The nest of the Chimney Swallow is one of the most remarkable 
structures of the kind to be found among the handiwork of even this 
interesting family, nearly all of whom are far from being undistinguished 
for their architectural accomplishments. It is composed of small twigs 
of nearly uniform size, which are interwoven into a neat semi-circular 
basket. In selecting the twigs with which to construct the nest, the 
Swift seems to prefer to break from the tree such as are best adapted 
to its wants, rather than to gather those already scattered upon the 
ground. This is done with great skill and adroitness, while on the wing. 
Sweeping on the coveted twig, somewhat as a Hawk rushes on its prey, 
it parts it at the desired place, and bears it off to its nest. This fact is 
familiar to all who have attentively observed its habits. Each of these 
twigs is firmly fastened to its fellows by an adhesive saliva, secreted by 
the bird, and the whole structure is strongly cemented to the side of 
the chimney in which it is built, by means of the same secretion. When 
dry, this saliva hardens into a glue-like substance, apparently firmer 
even than the twigs themselves. In separating a nest from the side of 
a chimney, I have known portions of the brick to which it was fastened 
to give way sooner than the cement with which it had been secured. 
When moistened, however, by long or heavy rains, the weight of their 
contents will sometimes cause them to part, and precipitate the whole 
to the bottom. The young birds cling very tenaciously to the sides of 
the chimney, with their strong claws and muscular feet, and often save 
themselves from falling in such accidents, by this means, even at a very 
early age, and before they have attained their sight. As the nest, even 
when undisturbed, soon becomes too small for them, the young leave it 
long before they are able to fly, and climb to the top of the chimney, 
where they are fed by their parents.” 

The eggs, four to six in number, are pure white, unmarked, sub-ellip- 
tical in shape, and measure 0.75 by 0.50, or slightly more. 


Remaining North American species of this family are only as follows: 
CHETURA VAUXU (Towns.), De Kay. 


Cypselus raucii, Towns., Journ. Phila. Acad. viii, 1839, 148 (Colorado River). 

Chetura vaurii, DEKay, 'N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 36.--Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 145, pl. 18.—KEnNw., 
P. R. R. Rep. x, pt. iv, 1859, pl. 18, f. 2.— Coop. & StcK., N. H. Wash. Ter. 
1860, 165.—ScL. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1860, 37 (no specific name). —Scu., Cat. 1862, 
222; P. Z. S. 1863, 100 (Guatemala); 1265, 611 (critical).—Lawr., "Ann. Lye. 
ix, 1868, 204 (Yucatan). —Coop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 351.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 183. 

Acanthylis raucii, Be., Consp. i, 1850, 64; Comptes Rend. 1854, 660. —CAass., IU. 1855, 
250. —NEWB., PRR. Rep. vi, 1857, 78. 

Chetura (palagica var. 2?) vauzi, B. B. & R,, N. A. Bi ii, 1874, 435. 


Hab.—Pacific Coast, United States, south to Guatemala. 
NEPHCECETES NIGER var. BOREALIS (Kenn.), Coues. 
ue niger. 
Hirundo nigra, GM, Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 1025.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 577 (Antilles; 
based on H. apos dominicensie, Briss., ii, 514, pl. 46, f. 3). 
Cypselus niger, GossE, B. Jam. 1847, 63; Tl. vl. 10. ~LAWR., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vi, 1858, 


268 (Cuba). 
Cypseloides niger, SCL., P. Z. S. 1865, 615. 
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b. borealis. 


Cypselus borealis, KexN., Pr. Phila. Acad. ix, 1857, 202. 

Cypseclordes borealis, ScL., P. Z. 8. 1865, 615. : : 

Nephocetes niger, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 142.—Ex1i0T, B. N. A. i, pl. 20.—Coor., Orn. Cal. i, 
1870, 349.—Sumicu., Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 562 (Vera Cruz). 

Nephecetes niger var. borealis, COUES, Key, 1872, 183. 

Nephecetes niger, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 429, pl. 45, f. 4. 


Hab.—The typical form in Cuba and Jamaica. Var. borealis from the Pacific coast, 
United States; south into Mexico. 


Family TROCHILIDA‘: Hummingbirds. 


The Hummers constitute a very large family of very small birds, and form one of 
the most remarkable groups in ornithology. Sharply distinguished from all other 
birds, no less by their general appearance than by their technical characters, they are 
recognizable at a glance by the casual observer, and some representatives are familiar 
objects to all, from the vast numbers that are set up all over the civilized world merely 
for ornamental purposes, and the gratification of the curious. They compete with 
Ostrich and Bird of Paradise plumes, Rooster’s hackles, Gull’s breasts, and other mis- 
cellaneous objects of natural history in the decoration of woman’s head-apparel; and 
are prominent features of bird-stuffer’s show-cases. Beautiful even under such condi- 
tions, in the more favorable circumstances of their native haunts they are the most 
lovely of the feathered denizens of the air, gorgeous in color, exquisite in form, won- 
derful in action. 

Notwithstanding the ease with which these birds as a group may be known, some 
technical comments will not be out of place here. With ordinal characters of Picaria, 
they associate a medium to extremely long and very slender, subulate or even acicular 
Dill, usually straight and acute, with inflected tomia, serrate or not, and short unbristled 
gape. In some remarkable species, as the Docimastes ensiferus, the bill is actually longer 
than all the rest of the bird, a thing not elsewhere known among birds ; and in general, 
it is longer than the head. The tongue is peculiar; it resembles that of the Wood- 
peckers, in its leugth and lumbriciform slenderness, as well as its susceptibility of 
being protruded to great distance by means of its posterior prolonged ‘“ horns,” that 
curve around the skull; but in structure it is double-barrelled, consisting of two 
thready tubes, an arrangement which, in connection with the tube-like sloping of the 
mouth, facilitates the extraction of honey from the nectaries of flowers, hy a peculiar 
poe that may be true voluntary suction, or a sort of capillary attraction, or partly 

oth. 

The wings are remarkable in several respects. In general, they are thin, sharp, and 
pointed, with long, stiff, curved primaries, rapidly graduated, and short secondaries, 
resulting in the shape especially to be called faleate. They have but six remiges, in 
addition to the ten primaries. The upper arm-bone is extraordinarily short; perhaps 
representing the extreme of this condition among birds. The breast-bone is very large, 
and has an enormous keel; this is in relation to the immensely developed pectoral mus- 
cles that move the wing. The whole conformation illustrates perfectly a well-known 
Jaw, yet one not often mentioned, respecting the movements of the wing of a bird, viz., 
that the nearer to the body the longest quill-feather is, the more rapidly is the wing 
moved. We will assume, for example, what is very near the truth, that a Humming- 
bird and an Albatross have about the same relative length of wing in the “band” or 
pinion portion that bears the ten primaries, and the same relative length of these 
quills. In the Albatross, this portion of the wing is widely separated from the body 
by the length of the humerus and fore-arm; in the former, the reverse extreme exists; 
and we see the result in the long, measured sweep of the ocean-bird’s wing and the 
rapid strokes of the other’s. This is in strict accordance with a mechanical law 
respecting the ratio between time of motion and distance traversed. Given, say, a 
Hummer’s wing two inches from flexure to tip of first primary, and one inch from 
flexure to shoulder-joint ; this would make the poiut of the wing describe an are of a 
circle with a radius of three inches; and a certain amount of muscular contraction 
effects this in a certain time. Now, lengthen fore-arm and upper-arm till they are 
each about two inches long, which would be something like the relative lengths in an 
Albatross’ wing; this would make the point of the wing move in the are of a circle 
with a radius of six inches. Now, the muscular force remaining the same, it is evi- 
dent that the point of the wing could not move through this much larger arc in the 
same time; i. ¢, the wing-strokes would be necessarily slower. It is interesting to 
observe how, in some other birds, a similar result is brought about by different means. 
In a Partridge, for instance, without special shortening of upper-arm or fore-arm, the 
longest quill-feather is brought nearer the body by the roundness of the wing, that is, 
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the successive shortening of several outer primaries; and this bird, as is well known, 
makes correspoudingly more rapid wing-beats and vigorous, whirring flight. In the 
Humming-bird the quickness of the wing-vibration reaches the maximum; so rapid is 
it that the eye cannot follow the strokes, but merely perceives a film on each side of 
the body. The flight of the bird is also the most rapid; frequently the eye cannot 
follow the bird itself. It is almost needless to add, that the peculiar sound, from which 
the family takes its English name, is not vocal, but produced by the wings, just as it 
is in the cases of so many insects. ate 

The tail is moderate, in most Hummers, but is too various in size and shape to be 
concisely characterized here. It sometimes greatly exceeds the length of the body. 
None of our representatives have any special developments of this member. It always 
has ten rectrices. The feet are small and short, and usually naked, though clothed in 
some; the toes normal; the claws rather large, relatively, and sharp. The feet are 
scarcely used for progression; the birds take to their wings for the briefest locomo- 
tion. 

The birds are noted for their gorgeous coloring, due in most part, and in the vast 
majority of instances, to the iridescent glitter of their plumage; the metallic sheen is 
specially noticeable upon the throat, forming the characteristic gorget of the male sex. 
This is commonly wanting in the female, and she is also duller, usually, and otherwise 
so different in color as to be frequently mistaken for a different species. The sexual 
difference is sometimes so great, and affects such changes in size and shape of parts, 
that even genera have been framed upon it, or the sexes of the same species referred 
to different genera. Various greens, particularly of the golden series, are among the 
commonest body-colors; purples and violet-blacks oftenest tint the wings and tail; 
the brilliant gorget changes hue in different lights, and here only, among birds, the 
rainbow finds adequate material expression.* The crown is sometimes as brilliant as 
the throat. Velvety-black and snowy-white occur. A part of the species are crested ; 
others have the gorget prolonged into a ruff; many have white, cottony tufts upon the 
flanks. 

The general interest that attaches to the Hummers causes them to be eagerly sought 
after, aud one good result of their search, to offset the lamentable wanton destruction 
of the beautiful little creatures for mercenary ends, has been the unparalleled advance 
of our knowledge of the species within comparatively few years. Now, we know at 
least three hundred species, apparently valid, aside from the unnumbered nominal 
ones that have been introduced into the system. The family is confined to America, 
and has its centre of abundance in the tropical parts of South America, especially New 
Granada, although some representatives are found from Alaska to Patagonia, and 
others live on snowy Andean peaks. The species have heen almost endlessly subdi- 
vided into subfamilies and genera; but, while the latter are undeniably many, perhaps 
but two of the former may be recognized with certainty and entire propriety. One of 
these, Phaéthornithine, embraces only about a tenth of the family, and is composed of 
the duller-colored species, especially inhabitants of the dense forests of the Amazon. 
The other, Trochiline, comprehends the great variety, and is the only one represented 
in North America, at least with the limitation of Phaéthornithine just alluded to. The 
localization of many species is a singular fact in the history of the family; not a few 
are strictly confined, so far as is now known, to particular valleys or particular mount- 
ain peaks, only a few miles in area. Others however, are widely dispersed. as our 
Ruby-throat and the western Rufous-backed Hummer, which reaches from Alaska into 
Mexico. ; Few of the genera now usually adopted have many species; quite often but 
a single one. 

There has been much conflict of opinion concerning the food of these birds. From 
their hovering so constantly about flowers, it was for a long time believed that they 
were nourished solely upon the sweets extracted from the nectaries. Then insects 
were found in their stomachs, and opinion veered to the opposite extreme. But doubt- 
less both views are correct; we know that the birds are extensively insect-eaters, and 
the few that have been preserved alive in confinement have been easily fed upon syrup 
or sugar and water. Besides being the most active of birds, they are spirited, even 
irascible, and at times extremely pugnacious; the males have fierce encounters in airy 
tournament. They are not properly gregarious, though so many often collect at 
favorite feeding-grounds, They build exquisite nests, sometimes pensile, but ordi- 
narily saddled upon a small bough or in a crotch, tastefully adorned outside, and at 
the same time effectively concealed, by being stuccoed over with bits of moss or lichen; 
within, they are warmly lined with the most delicate silky, cottony, or downy vege- 
table substances. They never lay more than two eggs, which are white; and the 
period of incubation is stated to be twelve or fourteen days. 

Wilson knew but one North American Humming-bird, and Audubon only two or 


* It may not be generally known that under certain conditions the plumage of our 
dullest birds will show rainbow-colors. A Sparrow’s wing, for instance, held up toa 
strong light, and half-spread, will give the spectrum, by decomposition of the solar rav 
in passing through the fine barbules and barbicels, like that seen upon a soap-bubble. 
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threc more. In 1858, Prof. Baird nearly doubled the number, including seven in his 
work. In 1872, I was enabled to recognize eleven species in the “ Key”; one of these, 
however, was purely adventitious. Since this time, a large and beautiful species (Lu- 
genes fulgens) has been discovered by Mr. Henshaw to occur over our Mexican border, 
where, doubtless, additional species will eventually be found. 


2 4 
% pROCHILUS COLUBRIS, Linn. + 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 


-Trochilus colubris, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 191.—Latn., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 312.—VIEILL., 
Ene. 569; Ois. Am. Sept. i, pls. 31,32; Ois. Dor. i, 66, 69, 70, pls. 31, 32, 33 
(“ Rubis”).—Wrrs., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 26, pl. 10, figs. 3, 4.—Jarp., Humm. i, 
85, pl. 5.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 98; Comp. List, 1838, 10; Consp. i, 1850, 81.—Sw. & 
Ricon., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 323.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 588.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 
1832, 248; v, 1839, 544; pl. 47; Syn. 1839, 170; B. Am. iv, 1842, 190, pl. 253.— 
Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 1€9.—Goutp, Monog. iii, pl. 131; Introd. 86—Manxim., J. f. 
O. vi, 1858, 104.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 181.—Cau., J. f. O. iv, 1256, 98 (Cuba) 5 
Mus. Hein. iii, 1860,57.—Sct., P. Z. S. 1856, 287 (Cordova) ; 1859, 367.—ScL. & 
SaLV., Ibis, i, 1859, 129 (Guatemala).—Satyv., Ibis, 1860, 266.—SaLy., P. Z. 8. 
1870, 208 (Veragna).—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 470 (Texas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 
3.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 301; iii, 1872, 140.—Cours, Key, 1872, 184.— 
B. B. & RN. A. B. ii, 448, pl. 47, f. 2. 

Mellisuga colubris, SrePH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiv, 247.—GRayY, Gen. of B. i, 113.—WoopH. 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 65. : 

Ornismyia colubris, Less., Troch. 1, pl. 1; Ois. Mou. 151, pl. 48.—DEv., R. M. Z. 1852, p.—. 

Cynanthus colubris, JARD., Humm. ii, 143. 


Trochilus aureigaster, LAWR., (fide Bd.). | 2 
Hab.—North America, east of the Rocky Mountains. North to 57°, at least. South bap “A 
to Brazil. Cuba. Winters in Florida (?) : 74 
60 


No Hummers appear to have been observed by Dr. Hayden; but two 
certainly inhabit the Missouri region, while a third (S. rufus), if not. 
also a fourth (Stellula calliope), may occur. The present species is of 73)- 
common occurrence in Kansas, has been taken in the Saskatchewan 
region, and ranges also over the intermediate ground. I found it quite 
common and breeding, at Pembina, in June. 


he pase 
fF. 


SELASPHORUS PLATYCERCUS, (Sw.) Bp. 


Broad-tailed Hummingbird. 


Trochilus platycercus, Sw., Syn. Mex. B. in Philos. Mag. i, 1827, 441. 

Selasphorus platycercus, Br., Cousp. i, 1850, 82.—GouLp, Monog. iii, 1852, pl. 140 ; Introd. 
89.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1856, 288 (Cordova) ; 1858, 297.—ScL. & SaLv., Ibis, i, 1859, 
129 (Guatemala).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 135, 922.—Bp., U. 8. & Mex. B. Surv. ii, 
1859, pt. ii, 6, pl. 5, f. 1,2.—CaB., Mus. Hein. iii, 1860, 56.—Coop., Pr. Cal. 
Acad. 1861, 68; B. Cal. i, 1870, 357.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 180 (Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Utah).—HOo.Lp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 206 (Wyoming).— 
Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 57 (Arizona), and Key, 1872, 185.—B. B. & R., 
N. A. B. ii, 1874, 462, pl. 47, f. 5. 

Mellisuga platycerca, GRayY, Gen. of B. i, 113. 

Ornismyia tricolor, Less., Colibris, 125, pl. 14 (Brazil); Troch. 1831, 156, pl. 60 (Mex- 
ico).—JARD., Nat. Libr. ii, 77, pl. 18. 

Cynanthus tricolor, JARD., Humm. ii, 144. 

Ornismyia montana, Lxss., Troch. 1831, 161, plt. 63, 64 (young). 

Trochilus montanus, JaRD., Humm. ii, 67. 


we Mountains and Sierra Nevada to the Black Hills. Texas. South into 
exico. : 


Not obtained by the Expeditions. 


This species, one of the several ascertained of late years to inhabit 
the United States, long after its original description as a bird of Mex- 
igo, was first entered in our fauna by Prof. Baird, upon specimens taken 
at El Paso, Texas, bv Mr. J. H. Clark, Its range was almost simulta- 
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neously ascertained to extend through New Mexico, wiere Dr. W. W. 
Anderson obtained it, at Canton Burgwyn, to Fort Bridger, then Utah, 
now in the new Territory of Wyoming, where Mr. C. Drexler secured 
examples. In June, 1864, I found it on the very summit of the Rocky 
Mountains of New Mexico, at Whipple’s Pass. It appeared to be quite 
common; many were seen feeding among the wild roses then in full 
bloom, and excellent examples were procured. I did pot recognize it at 
Fort Whipple, where the other species of the genus, S. rufus, was num- 
erous through the summer. Dr. Cooper found it at Lake Tahoe, at an 
altitude of 6,000 feet, where it was breeding, his specimens being young. 
He records his anticipation of its extension northward to the Blue 
Mountains, near Snake River, in Oregon. Mr. Allen found it common 
at Ogden, Utah, in September, at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and also in 
Park County, Colorado, where he saw it repeatedly among the flowers 
growing far above the timber-line of Mount Lincoln, as more fully 
stated in the following memorandum he obligingly gave me: 

‘ The Broad-tailed Hummer was common from Cheyenne southward 
along the base of the mountains to Colorado City, and throagbout the 
mountains was everywhere abundant, even to above the timber-line. 
Its flight is exceedingly swift, and characterized by a sharp whistling 
sound; but in all other respects it might be readily mistaken for the 
common Ruby-throat of the East. Its nest was not discoverea, but 
hardly a day passed without a considerable number of the birds being 
observed, often several individuals being in sight at once. The great 
abundance of flowers throughout the mountain valleys, and which here 
and there also nearly cover the ground, even far above the limit of trees 
on the Snowy Range, renders this mountain region highly favorable to 
the existence of this interesting species, and offers a ready explanation 
of its abundant occurrence here.” Our last record is a note, by Mr. C. 
H. Holden, relating to bis observations among the Black Hills: 

“These little birds were quite common. On one occasion, while 
skinning a Hawk, I threw a piece of flesh into a small dead tree near 
me. In an instant three of the birds were poised before the meat, mis- 
taking it, no doubt, for some gaudy flower. But one nest was found. 
It contained two young ones about a week old. I was struck by the 
wisdom displayed by the birds in placing their nest. A small tree had 
fallen over che brook, which was here eight feet wide. The nest was 
placed on one of the under branches in such a way that the trunk of 
the tree would effectually keep out the rain. The nest was lived with 
a species of cotton obtained in the vicinity.” Mr. Trippe writes as fol- 
lows from Colorado: 

S. platycercus, Broad-tailed Hummingbird. Abundant; migratory ; 
breeds. The Broad-tailed Hummingbird arrives in the vicinity of 
Idaho Springs about the middle of May, and extends upward as the sea- 
son advances, reaching timber-line by the 15th of June, and during 
summer roaming far above it. It is very common, and universally dis- 
tributed, wandering over all the mountain-sides and throughout all the 
valleys; and even penetrating at times the depths of the forest—in 
short, wherever it can fiud flowers, it is at home. The sound produced 
by its wings is very peculiar, and quite unlike the humming of the 
Ruby-throat ; it is a loud, rattling noise, more like the shrill chirrup of 
a locust than the buzzing of wings. It is an expert insect-catcher, and 

‘frequently perches on the dead limb of a tree, or some tall, dry bush, 

whence it keeps a sharp lookout for passing insects, which it pursues 

with lightning-like rapidity, and after capturing them returns to the 

same perch. At times it utters a sharp, quick note, especially when . 
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angry or alarmed. It has the habit, during early summer, of mounting 
forty or fifty yards straight up in the air, poising itself a moment or 
two, and then darting down again, repeating the same manceuvre sey- 
eral times in succession. Sometimes a score or more may be seen datrt- 
ing up and down together in this way for half an hour or more. 

This Hummingbird, breeds from the plains up to timber-line, and 
probably raises two broods each season, as I have found young birds 
just hatched, as late as the middle. of August. Its nest is an exquisite 
little affair, so cunningly covered with lichens as to look precisely like 
the limb on which it rests. One which I found was placed on a sway- 
ing bough directly over a mountain-torrent, and within two or three 
feet of the water. The young are cared for and fed by the old birds 
for some time after they leave the nest. They disappear in September. 
Mrs. Maxwell, of Boulder, who has paid much attention to the birds 
of this region for the last few years, informs me that she has seen on 
two or three occasions, a Hummingbird with a flaming-red throat and 
breast, much larger than the present species, a straggler from Mexico, 
perhaps, as yet undetected within the limits of the United States |very 
possibly Hugenes fulgens.—E. C.]. 


Family ALCEDINIDA‘: Kingfishers. ~ 


XY CERYLE ALCYON, (Linn.) Boie. 


Belted Kingfisher. 


Alcedo alcyon, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 180.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 451.—Laru., Ind. 
Orn. i, 1790, 257 (Ispida carolinensis cristata, Briss., iv, 512; Belted Kingfisher, 
Catus., Car. i, pl. 69; Arct. Zool. ii, No. 169; Gen. Syn. ii, 637; also, Martin- 
pécheur de la Louisiane, P. K. 715; Gen. Syn. ii, 637, and M.-p. huppé de St. 
Domingue, P. E. 593).—Vietwn., Enc. Meth. 283.—Wixs., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 
59.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 48.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 339.—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
i, 1831, 894, pl. 77; Syn. 1839, 173; B. Am. iv, 205, pl. 255.—Nutr., Man. i, 
1832, 594.—Guir.; B. L. L. 1844, 172.—Maxm., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 102.—TrippE, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 117. : 

Ceryle alcyon, Bors, Isis, 1828, 316.—Bp., P. Z. 8. 1837, 108; List, 1838, 10; Consp. Vol. 
Anis. 10; Consp. Av. 160.—Gray, Gen. of B. i, 82; Gossr, B. Jam. 1847, 81 
(Jamaica).—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 65.—Cass., Ill. 1855, 254; Cat. Hale. 
Mus. Phila. 4.--Can., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 101 (Cuba); GuNDL., Rep. 1866, 292 
(Cuba).—Brew., N. A. Orn, 1857, 110, pl. 4, £. 52 (egg).—_Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. 
vi, 1857,79.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 158.—HErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 
57.—Moore, P. Z. 8. 1859, 53 (Honduras).—News., Ibis, i, 1859, 67 (Santa: 
Cruz).—Scu., Ibis, i, 1859, 131 (Betize).—Tavron, ibid. ii, 1860, 116 (Honduras).— 
Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bshamas).—Sou., P. Z. 8. 1857, 233; 1859, 236, 
367; 1860, 253 (Orizaba).—Murray, Edinb. Philos. Journ. 1860 ‘([udson’s 
Bay).—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 167.—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1861, 217 (Labrador).—Lawr., Aun. Lye. 1861, 318 (New Granada).—Hayp., 
Rep. 1862, 157.—Can., Journ. 1862, 162 (Costa Rica).—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 471 
(Texas).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1866 (Porto Rico aud St. Doningo).—Cours, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 59 (Arizona).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. ix, 1868, 118 (Costa Rica).— 
Sunp., Ofv. V. A. 1869, 585 (St. Bartholomew).—Dati & Bann., Tr. Chic, Acad. 
i, 1869, 275 (Alaska).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1876, 336.—Srev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 
1870, 463 (Wyoming).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 300 (Florida) ; iii, 1872, 
179 (mountains up to 9,000 feet).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 206 (Colo- 
rado).— Tripps, ibid. 233 (lowa).—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 29 (Alaska).— 
Harr., Man. Br. Birds, 1872, 124 (Ireland :).—Cours, Key, 1872, 188.—Snow, 
B. Kans., 1873, 3.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 392, pl. 45, f. 6.—SHARPE, Monog. 
Alcedinida. ; 

Ispida alcyon, Sw., Classif. of Birds, ii, 1837, 336. 

Megaceryle aleyon, RE1cu., Handbuch, i, 1851, 25, pl. 412, figs. 3108, 3109. 

Streptoceryle alcyon, CaB., Mus. Hein. i, 1859, 151. 

Chloroceryle aleyor, Scu., Cat. Am. Birds, 1862, 264. 

Alcedo ludoviciana, Go., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 452 (P. E. 715, v. supra). 

Alcedo jaguacati, “ Dumont, Dict. Sci. Nat. i, 1816, 435.” 

Alcedo guacu, “ V1EILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xix, 1818, 406.” 
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Hab.—Over the waters of all North and Middle America,and many of the West 96/ 
Indian Islands. Resident, or imperfectly migratory, being in the north forced away “¢ 
by the freezing of the waters. Breeds nearly throughout its range. Accidental in 
Treland (in 1345, Thompson, B. Irel. i, 373). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4657, Little Missouri ; 5234, Yellowstone. 

Later Exrpeditions.—59849-50, Colorado ; 60458, 60806-7, Wyoming. 


Family CUCULIDAL: Cuckoos. 


Note.—The Ground Cuckoo, Geococcyx californianus, is entered upon the Holden- 
Aiken List (Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1272), as a resident species; but since, in the preparation 
of two different Mss. for the press, the editor neglected to preserve indications of locali- 
ties with desirable precision, it is uncertain whether the species should be included in 
the present work or not. The List covers ground partly in the water-shed of the 
Missouri, and partly beyond it, for Mr. Aiken’s observations extend as far south as 
Cafion City, Colorado. The case is parallel with that of Pipilo fuscus (‘‘ mesoleucus”’). 
Until recently, I was unaware of the extension of the Ground Cuckoo beyond the lati- 
tude of New Mexico and Arizona, excepting in the Sacramento Valley, California, to 
Fort Reading (latitude 404°); Mr. Aiken’s record is interesting in this regard. To this 
may be added the occurrence of the species on the Arkansas, near Fort Lyons, as re- 
corded by me, Am. Nac. vii, 1873, 751. 


“coccyzus ERYTHROPHTHALMUS, (Wils.) Bp. 2 & 


: Black-billed Cuckco. 


Cuculus erythrophthalmus, VarLs., Am: Orn. iv, 1811, 16, pl. 27, fig. 2—SrTepH., Shaw’s 
Gen. Zool. xiv, 203.—Harr., Br. Birds, 1872, 124 (Ireland). 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 48; Syn. 1823, 42; Consp. i, 1830, 
111.—Auvp., Orn. Biog. i, 1s3z, 170, pl. 32; Syn. 1839, 187; B. Am. iv, 1842, 300, 
pl. 276.—Gir., B. L. 1. 1844, 123.—Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 457.—Woonkn., Sitgr. Rep. 
1253, 92.—GLoGer, J. f. O. 1854, 224.—Lroraup, Ois. de Trin. 352.—ScL. & 
Saxv., Ibis, 1260, 276 (Guatemala).—Sc1., P. Z. S. 1859, 252; 1864, 122; 1870, 
165; Cat. 1862, 323.—CouEs, Key, 1272, 100.—Sxyow, B. Kans. 1:73, 2.—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. ix, 1263, 128 (Costa Rica).—GUNDL., Rep. F. N. i,-1866, 295 (Cuba). 

Piaya erythrophthalma, Less., Traité Orn. 1331, 141. 

LErythrophrys erythrophthalmus, Be., Comp. List, 1838, 40. 

Coceygus erythrophthalmus, Cas., J. f. O. 1556, 104 (Cuba, breeds).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
77.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 154.—Cazs. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 1£62, 76.—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. vii, 1862, 23 (New Granada).—icILwn., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 83 
(Canada).—Trirre, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 116 (Alinnesota); Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 
233 (Iowa).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 404, pl. 48, f. 5. : 

Coccyzus dominicus, NUTY., Man. i, 1552, 556 (not of authors). . t & 


x 


Hab.—North America to the Rocky Mountains (Wyoming, Trook). North to Labra- - © 

dor. South through Mexico and Central America to the valley of the Amazon. Cuba, B'S $ 
rarely; no other Antillean record. Said to winter in Florida. Accidental in Europe Sue 
(Killead, Antrim County, September 25, 1271; Biake-KNox, Zool. 1272, 2943 (‘ ameri- ( 
canus,” error ; CLERMONT, ibid, p. 3022); Hartina, Br. Birds, 1272, 124.—Italy, BoLLe, 3 ous } 
J. f. 0. 1852, 457; SeLys-LonG., Ibis, 1870, 452; Sarvap., Fn. Ital. Ucc. 1871, 42. 


OU 
List of specimens. = ie 


....| P. F. Bighorn R 
eralscenies dO s.sseee. 


June 15, 1860 


G. H. Trook..} 12.00 
uiesak scares 12.00 


193338 


| 19337 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5332, Fort Lookout; 5233, Moreau River; 8979-81, 
Platte River; 3982, Loup Fork. 

These specimens indicate the westernmost locality as yet on record 
for this species, which was not previously known to cress the central 
plains. . It is true that Dr. Newberry quotes the species for California, 
but he does so with a double query; he secured no specimens, and the 
cries he beard, if those of any Cuckoo, were doubtless cf C. americanus. 

This species is found throughout most of Eastern North America 
with C. americanus, and yet there is a notable difference in their distri- 
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bution, the Black-billed Cuckoo being the more northerly bird. Audu- 
bon has recorded both species from Labrador, but in rather vague 
terms, and does not appear to have actnally taken any specimens; I 
think it safe to infer that all the Cuckoos he may have seen there were 
of this species. In New England the Black-billed is the more common 
of the two, and I think that there the Yellow-billed finds its ordinary 
northern limit; in fact, it is extremely rare in many localities. This 
relative distribution is susceptible of numerous illustrations. Thus, 
Mr. Mecllwrath gives the Black-billed as a common summer resident at 
Hamilton, Canada West, while of the Yellow-billed he says he never 
saw but one specimen in Canada. Allen and Maynard’s testimony for 
Massachusetts, though necessarily less pointed, is to the same general 
effect. In the Middle States, on the contrary, we find Dr. Turnbull 
giving the Yellow-billed as rather the more common of the two. At 
Washington, D. C., the Yellow-billed is very abundant, especially in the 
spring and fall, but also breeds plentifully ; it arrives late in April, and 
remains through September. There the Black-billed is much less 
numerous, even when both are migrating, avd breeds but sparingly. In 
his Kansas list, Prof. Snow gives both species without remark, but 
marks the Yellow-billed only, as breeding. The latter appears to breed 
everywhere in its United States range, the former rarely south of the 
Middle districts. 

The habits of the two species are very, similar, and the birds are com- 
monly confounded by unscientific observers. The notes of the Black- 
billed are less harsh and not so often repeated. The nesting is much the 
same; the eggs deeper green, smaller (1.10 by 0.80), and less elliptical. 

I found the Black-billed Cuckoo breeding in the Pembina Mountains, 
forty miles west of the Red River. At date of July 12 the nest con- 
tained a single young bird, just ready to fly; the others, if any, having 
already. left. The nest, in this instance, was remarkable in position, 
being placed in the croteh of an oak bush less than two feet from the 
ground, in a dense thicket on a bill-side. There was a large basement 
of loosely-interlaced twigs, on which was placed a matted platform with 
scarcely any depression, of dried leaves and peplar catkins. The young 
one could not quite fly, but scrambled off as L approached, and I had 
some little difficulty in catching it; during the capture, the old bird 
came about within a few feet of me, and answered the cries of the 
young with a curious guttural note. The young has the feathers of the 
upper parts all edged with whitish, and a faint tawny-gray shade on the 
breast; the bill and feet are pale-bluish ; the iris is brown. 


COCCYZUS AMERICANUS, (Linn.) Bp. pe 


Yellow-bilked Cuckoo. 


Cuculus dominicensis, Briss., Orn. iv, 110, pl. 9. 

Cuculus dominicus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 170.—Gm., i, 416.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 221.— 
(Not Coceygus dominicus of Nurt., or of Br., Consp., or of SCL., Cat.) 

Coccygus dominicus, Bp., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 154. 

Piaya dominica, Gray, Genera of Birds, ii, 457. 

Cuculus carolinensis, Briss., Orn. iv, 112 (Coucou de la Caroline, P. E. 816).—Wirs., Am. 
Orn. iv, 1811, 13, pl. 28, f. 1. 

Erythrophrys carolinensis, Sw., Classif. Birds, ii, 1837, 322. 

Cuculus americanus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 170.—Gm., i, 416.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 
219.—Srepu., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. ix, 93.—Scut., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1844. 51.— 
Hart., Man. Br. Birds, 1872, 124 (Great Britain). 

Coccyzus americanus, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 47; Consp. i, 1850, 111.—Nvrr., Man. i, 
1832, 551.—AvD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 18; v, 1839, 520; pl. 2; Syn. 1839, 187; B. 
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Am. iv, 1842, 293, pl. 275.—Gouzp, B. Eur. pl. 242.—Gray, Gen. Birds, ii, 457.— 
Gosse, B. Jam. 279.—Woonn.., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 92.—LEorauD, Ois. Trin, 350.— 
Newr., Ibis, 1859, 149.—Scx., P. Z. S. 1860, 252; 1864, 120; 1870, 165; Ibis, 
1860, 43; Cat. 1862, 322.—Lawnr., Ann. Lyc. ix, 1868, 128 (Costa Rica).—Gray, 
Hand-list, ii, 1870, 210, No. 8914.—GUNDL., Rep. F. N. i, 295 (Cuba).—CouEs, 
Key, 1572, 190, fig. 126. 

Piaya americana, Lxss., Traité Orn. 1831, 142. 

Erythrophrys americanus, By., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 40. 

Cureus americanus, Bp., Cat. Metod. Ucc. Europ. 1842, 30. 

Coccystes americanus, Keys. & BLas., Wirbelth. Europ. 1840, 149. 

Coccygus americanus, CaB., J. f. O. 1856, 104; 1862, 167; Mus. Hein. iv, 1862, 75.—Bp., 
B. N. A. 1858, 76.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 155.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 371._Snow, 
B. Kans. 1873, 2.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 180.—Trirpr, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xv, 1272, 233 (lowa).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 477, pl. 48, f. 4 (“3” err.). 

Coccyzus pyrrhopterus, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d@’Hist. Nat. viii, 270; Ency. Met. iii, 1343. 

Cuculus cinerosus, TEMM., Man. Orn. iv, 1835, 277. 

Coccystes flavirostris, GLOGER, J. f. O. 1854, 223. 

Coccyzus bairdii, Scu., P. Z. S. 1864, 120.—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 211, No. 8923.— 
“ PELZELN, Orn. Bras. 273.” 


(?) Coceygus julieni, Lawr., Pr. Phil. Acad. 1863, 106, Ann. Lyc. viii, 1864. 42, 99 (Som- 


brero). 


Hab.—Eastern United States and part of the British Provinces. West to the Rocky 
Mountains. Also observed in California. South through Mexico and various West 
India Islands and Central America into South America as far as Buenos Ayres. <Acci- 
dental in Europe. See Gould’s & Schlegel’s works; also, Hart., Man. 1872, 124 (five 
British instances, with the references). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8980, 8987, Platte River; 8983, 8985, Loup Fork of 
Platte; 8986, Elkhorn River. 

Confusion has arisen in the employ of the name dominicus for different species. Nutt- 
all applied it to our Biack-billed Cuckoo; Bonaparte used it for a species, of which he 
says (correctly or not) “rostro nigerrimo ;” Sclater, for the West Judian Mangrove 
Cuckoo; Baird apparently relegated it to the insular variety of americanus, afterwards 
named bairdii by Sclater. But, as Cabanis and Heine determined, there.is no doubt 
whatever that it is merely a synonym of americanus. 

Iam satisfied of the necessity of reducing the C. bairdii, SCL., to americanus, and the 
same may be found necessary with C. julieni. 

Cabanis and Heine have made two species of the rusty-bellied, yellow-billed “ Man- 
grove” Cuckoos; it does not appear, however, that there is more than one species, the 
synonymy of which may be arranged as in the accompanying foot-note.* 


Having already compared the North American distribution of this 
species with that of the Black-billed, it only remains to note its Pacific 


* COCCYZUS SENICULUS, ( Lath.) Vieill. 


Cuculus minor, Gat., i, 411 (ex P. 1. 813.) (Nomen ineptum.) 

Coccyzus minor, GRAY, Gen. of B. ii, 457; Hand-list, ii, 1870, 210, No. 8917. 

Cuculus seniculus, LatH., Ind. Orn. i, 219.—STEpH., Gen. Zool. ix, 125. 

Coccyzus seniculus, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. 1316.—Br., Consp. i, 1850, 111.—Sct., Cat. 1862, 
323; P. Z. 8. 1864, 121.—Tay.or, Ibis, 1864, 170. 

Coccygqus seniculus, CAB. & HELNE, Mus. Hein. iv, 75. 

Coccygus helviventris, Cas., Schomb. Guiana, iii, 714. 


Hab.—Continental Tropical America. Trinidad; Dominica; Guadeloupe; Martinique. 


C. SENICULUS Var. NESIOTES. 


Coceyzus seniculus, NUTT. Man. i, 1832, 558.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 390, pl. 169; Syn. 

, 1839, 183; B. Am. iv, 1842, 303, pl. 277:—Gosss, B. Jam. 1847, 281._—Satiit, P. Z. 
8. 1857, 234.—NEWT,, Ibis, 1859, 150.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 377.—Sct., 
P. Z. 8. 1861, 79.—CoveEs, Key, 1872, 190. 

Erythrophrys seniculus, Bp., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 40. 

Piaya minor, Less., Traité Orn. 1831, 141. 

Coccygus minor, CaB., J. f. O. 1856, 104.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 78.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 482, pl. 48, f. 3 (4” err.). 

Coccyzus dominicus, (?) Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 112 (gives black bill).—Scx., Cat. 1862, 323 
(not of Linnzus). 

Coccygus nesiotes, CxB., Mus. Hein. iv, 1862, 78.—Taytor, Ibis, 1864, 170.—Sc., P. Z. 8. 
1864, 121.—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 210, No. 8918. 


Hab.—Greater Antilles and Florida. 
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coast record. Early observers gave ‘‘Oregon” as a locality which has 
remained unchecked to date, and, in fact, it is only recently that the 
California quotations have been confirmed. Before, it rested upon 
‘hearsay,” literally, for several persons who thought they heard its cry 
may have been mistaken, easily enough. In the first place, the hooting 
of the Burrowing Owl is so similar to the notes of the Rain Crow, that 
I should bave been deceived myself on one occasion had I not been fore- 
warned by my friend Cooper; and secondly, as this gentleman observes, 
the noise made by the Spade-footed Toad (Scaphiopus) is also very simi- 
lar. Specimens have, however, been actually procured by Mr. F. Gruber 
in Napa Valley. : 

The peculiar notes of this bird, sounding like the syllables koo-koo-koo, 
indefinitely repeated, are probably uttered more frequently during the 
atmospheric changes preceding falling weather, and have given rise to 
the name “Rain Crow,” by which both our species are universally known 
to the vulgar. The Yellow-billed is rather the noisier bird of the two, 
and its voice is more forcible. Itisa rather shy and unfamiliar species, 
inhabiting high, open woods, as well as the large shade-trees of parks 
and cities, and generally remains high among the branches. When 
dashing about, in active pursuit of the various large-winged insects that 
form its chief food, they are conspicuous objects, the metallic olive-gray 
flashing in the sun, and the snowy under parts contrasting with verdure. 
But ordinarily they are hidden birds, oftener heard than seen; they 
pass from one tree to another stealthily, with a rapid, gliding, noiseless 
flight, and often rest motionless as statues for a long time, especially 
when crying out, or when they have detected a suspicious object. They 
court the seclusion of the thickest foliage. Their curiosity is not small, 
and they may be observed to frequently peer down with inquisitive 
looks through the dense foliage, trying to make out some unusual object. 
Althongh not parasites, like the European species, devoid of parental 
instinct, they have their bad traits, being-even worse enemies of various 
small, gentle birds; for they are abandoned thieves, as wicked as Jays 
in this respect, continually robbing birds of their eggs, and even, it is 
said, devouring the helpless nestlings. 

The nidification is not remarkably peculiar, the nest being like that 
of a Crow in miniature, composed artlessly of many small sticks and 
some grass, rather loosely interlaced, and forming a flattish, unsubstan- 
tial structure, usually saddled on a large horizontal branch. The eggs 
are pale greenish, rather broadly oval, measuring about 14 inches long 
by § in breadth. But the oviposition is very unusual. The fact is, that 
the bird begins to set as soon as the first egg is laid, and successively 
deposits the rest at such intervals that a nest may be found with a fresh 
egg in it, another partially incubated, a newly-hatched bird, and one or 
more young more advanced. I have verified this fact; but in place of 
my observations I will give an extract trom Audubon, which leaves 
nothing to be desired : 

“A nest, which was placed near the centre of a tree of moderate size, 
was reached by a sou of the gentleman on whose grounds we were. One 
of the old birds, which was sitting upon it, left its situation only when 
within a few inches of the climber’s hand, and silently glided off to an- 
other tree close by. Two young Cuckoos, nearly able to fly, scrambled 
off from their tenement among the branches of the tree, and were caught 
by us after awhile. The nest was taken, and carefully handed to me. 
It still contained three young Cuckoos, all of different sizes, the small- 
est apparently just batched, the next in size probably several days old, 
while the largest, covered with piu-feathers, would have been able to 
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leave the nest in about a week. There were also in the nest two eggs, 
one containing a chick, the other fresh or lately laid. The two young 
birds which escaped from the nest clung so firmly to the branches with 
their feet that cur attempts to dislodge them were of no avail, and we 
were obliged to reach them with the hand. On now looking at all these 
young birds our surprise was indeed great, as no two of them were of 
the same size, which clearly showed that they had been hatched at dif 
ferent periods; and I should suppose the largest to have been fully thee 
weeks older than any of the rest. Mr. Rhett assured as that be had 
observed the same in another nest placed in a tree within a few paces 
of his house, and which he also showed to us. He stated that eleren 
young Cuckoos had been successively hatched and reared in it, by the 
same pair of old birds, in one season, and that young birds and eggs 
were to be seen in it at the same time for many weeks in succession. 

“On thinking since of this strange fact, I have felt most anxious to 
discover how many eggs the Cuckoo of Europe drops in one season. If 
it, as I suspect, produces as our bird does, not less than eight or ten, or 
what may be called the amount of two broods, in a season, this cireum- 
stance would connect the two species in a still more intimate manner 
than theoretical writers have supposed them to be allied. And if our 
Cow-pen bird also drops eight or ten eggs in a season, which she proba- 
bly does, that number might be considered the amount ot two broods, 
wahich the Red-winged Starling usually produces.” 

The Yeilow-billed Cuckoo is stated to winter in Southern Florida. It 
is a partially nocturnal species, in so fur at least as the fact of its often 
crying ovt in the night, and being apparently in motion, may warrant 
the statement. Besides the insects above mentioned as its food, it eats 
various grubs, even wood-inhabiting molluscs, and also plucks different 
kinds of berries and other sofé fruits. 


Family PICIDAL: Woedpeckers. 


In all_our representatives of this family, the nesting and eggs are so similar that it _ 
becomes unnecessary to refer to the subject under heuds of each species. The birds” 
all lay in holes of trees, dug by themselves, depositing the eggs—generally to the num- 
ber of five or six, but sometimes more or fewer—upon the chips and dust at the bot- 
tom. The eggs are of 2 more nearly globular sbape than is usual among birds, with a 
shell of crystal smoothness and purity, white, unmarked. Almost the only difference 
in the eggs of the species is in size, which corresponds in general with that of the 
parent, though, in the cases of our two largest species, the size apyvars disproportion- 
ately small. Thus, an egg of H. pileatus measures only 1.25 by 0.98, thus being not 
much bigger than a good-sized Flicker’s egg (1.18 by 0.88). 


HYLOTOMUS PILEATUS, (Linn.) Bd. 


Pileated Weodpecker. 


Picus pileatus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 173 (Picus niger maximus capite rubro. CATES., i, 
17; P.virginianus crisiatus, Briss., iv, 29; Pie noir huppé de Louisiane, Burr., P. 
E. 712).—GM., i, 1788, 425.—Latu., Ind. i, 1790, 225 —VIrILt., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 
1807, 33, pl. 110.—Wits., Am. Orn. iv, 1811, 27, pl. 29, f. 2.—StrpH., Gen. Zool. 
ix, 158, pl. 32.—Waa.., Syst. Av. 1827.—VIEILL., Nouy. Dict. xxvi, 84; Eney. 
iii, 1313.—Bp., Syn. levs, 44—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 304.—Less., Tr. 
Orn. 1251, 229.—NviT., Man. i, 1832, 567—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 74; v, 1639, 
533; pl. 111; B. Aim. iv, 226, pl. 267.—Maxn., J. f. O. vi, 1658, 352.—Sunp., 
Consp. Av. Pic. 186, 8. 

Dryotomus pileatus, Sw., Cla:sif. Birds, ii, 1837, 302.—Br., Comp. List, 1838, 39. 

Dryocopus pileatus, Bore.—Br., Consp. Ay. i, 1850, 132.—Sc1., Cat. 1862, 332.—Gray, 
Hand-list, ii, 1870, 152, No. 8635. 

Dryopicus pileatus, Br., Not. Orn. Delattre, 1854, 85.—Mazn., Mon. i, 34, pl. 11, figs. 5, 6,7. 

Driocpicus pileatus, Br., Cou&yogwearedy fod J/Acem.sedi 854, 8. 
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Campephilus pileatus, Re1cH., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 391, pl. 647, figs. 4317, 4318. 
Hylatomus pilcatus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 107; and of most United States writers. 
Hylotomus pileatus, Coov., B. Cal. i, 1870, 396.—Coues, Key, 1872, 192, fig. 128.—SNow, 
B. Kans. 1873, 3. (rare).—B. B. & BR., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 550, pl. 56, f. 5, 6. ; 
Ceophleus pileatus, CaB., J. f. O. 1862, 176, $ 
Phleotomus pileatus, Caz. & Hurne, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 102. 
Hab.—Timbered regions of North America at large. 


This large species was not noticed by either of the Expeditions, and 
is doubtless of rare, if more than casual, occurrence in mcst parts of 
the Missouri region, which is not heavily wooded enough to suit its 
habits. It varies greatly in size according to latitude. 


A 


PICUS VILLOSUS, Linn. ~ 9/ 
Hairy Woodpecker. 
a. villosus. (Wing-coverts profusely white-spotted.) 


a’. majores. (Northern examples, 10 to 11 inches long.) 


Picus villosus, Forst., Phil. Trans. lxii, 1772, 383.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ti, 1831, 305.— 
Dai & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 274. 

Picus villosus var. major, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 84.—Stnp., Consp. Av. Pic. 1866, 16. 

Picus villosus var. canadensis, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 503. 

Picus leucomelas, Bopp., Tabl. P. E. 1783, pl. 345, f. 1 (Pic du Canada, Burr.).—Gray, 
Hand-list, ii, 1870, 185, No. 8599.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 199. 

Dryobates leucomelas, Cab. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 67. 

Picus canadensis, GM., i, 437 (Picus varius canadensis; Buiss., Orn. iv, 45, No. 16, pl. 2, f. 
2, @).—Lary., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 230.—Srrepu., Gen. Zool. ix, 173.—VIEILL. 
Nouv. Dict. xxvi, 92; Eney. iii, 1318.—Atp., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 188, pl. 417, 
Syn. 1839, 177; B. Am. iv, 1842, 235; pl. 258 —Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 137.—ReEIcu.; 
Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 373, pl. 638, figs. 4250, 4251.—Matu., Mon. Pic. i, 78, pl, 
21, f. 4. : 

Picus phillipsii, Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 186, pl. 417; Syn. 1839, 177; B. Am. iv, 1842, 
238, pl. 259 (young, with yellow crown).—Nutt., Man. i, 1840, 636.—Matn., 
Mon. Pic. i, 84, pl. 21, f. 5.—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 185, No. 8601. 

Picus philipsii, Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 435. 

Picus philipsi, Be., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 138. 

Picus philippsii, Reicu., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 364, pl. 632, figs. 4204, 4205. 

Trichopicus philipsi, Br., Consp. Vol. Zygod., Aten. Ital. 1854, 8. 

Picus septentrionalis, NuTY., Man. i, 1840, 684 (= phillipsii). 


b.’ medti. (Intermediate examples, 9 to 10 inches long.) 


Picus villosus, LinN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 175 (KaLM, It. iii, 43; P. varius medius quasi 
villosus, CaTES., i, 19; P. varius virginianus, Briss., iv, 43; Pic varie de Virginie, 
Burr., P. E. 754).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 435.—Lata., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 232 
(England).—Vinixx., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 64, pl. 120.—Wus., Am. Orn. i, 
1808, 150, pl. 9.—Srepu., Gen. Zool. ix, 171.—Vinriw1., Nouv. Dict. xxvi, 71; 
Eney. 1305.—Nurvr., Man. i, 1832, 575.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 46; List, 1838, 39; Consp. 
i, 1850, 137.—Avp., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 164, pl. 416; Syn. 1839, 179; B. Amer. iv, 
1842, 244, pl. 262.—Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 435.—Reicu., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 374, pl. 
638, figs. 4252, 4253, 4254.—Maxt., Mon. Pie. i, 75, pl. 21, f. 1, 2.—Gnray, Hand- 
list, ii. 1870, 184, No. 8592.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 193. —Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1863, 199.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C, Z. iii, 1872, 180.— 
Fryscu, Abh. Nat. iti, 1872, 60 (Alaske).—Hayp., Rep. 155.—Harr., Man. Brit. 
Birds, 1872, 122 (accidental in England; three instances). 

Picus villosus var medius, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 84.—Suxp., Consp. Av. Pic. 1866, 16. 

Picus villosus var. villosus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 503, pl. 49, f. 3, 4, 5. 

Trichopicus villosus, Bp., Cousp. Vol. Zygod., Aten. Ital. 1854, 8. 

Trichopipo villosus, “CaB. & HIN, Mus. Berol.” 

Dryobaies villosus, Cap. & Heine, Mus. Hein. iv, 18638, 66. 

Picus leucomelanus, WaGu., Syst. Av. 1827 (young).—Matu., Mon. Pic. i, 85. 

Picus martine, AuD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 81, pl. 417; Syn. 1839, 178; B. Am. iv, 1842, 
240, pl. 260 (““Canada;” but ascribed dimensions not those of the large northern 
race; young).—Gnay, Gen. of B. ii, 435.—Br., Consp. i, 1850, 138.—REICcH., 
Hand-buch, 364, pl. 632, figs. 4206, 4207. 
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Picus martini, Bp., Comp. List, 1838, 39.—Ma.u., Mon. Pic. 82, pl. 22, f. 1, 2. 
Trichopicus martine, Br., Consp. Vol. Zygod., Aten. Ital. 1854, 8. 
Picus rubricapillus, Nutr., Man. i, 1840, 685,(= martina). 


c.’ mincres. (Southern examples, 8 to 9 inches long.) 


Picus auduboni, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 306, figs. 5, 6, 7, on next page (Georgia).—Trup., 
Journ. Phila. Acad. vii, 1837, 404 (young, with yellow on crown).—AuvpD., Orn. 
Biog. v, 1839, 194, pl. 417; Syn. 1839, 181; B. Am. iv, 1842, 259, pl. 265.—Br., 
Comp. List, 1838, 39.—Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 435.—Br., Consp. i, 1850, 138.—RrIcu., 
Hand-buen, 363, pl. 632, fig. 4203.—Matu., Mon. Pic. i, 87, pl. 22, f. 4. 

Trichopicus auduboni, Br., Consp. Vol. Zygod., Aten. Ital. 1854, 8. 

Picus villosus var. minor, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 85.—Sunv., Consp. Av. Pic. 1808, 16. 

Picus villosus var. auduboni, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 503. 

Picus anne Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1859 (Bahamas).—ALLEX, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 302 

a “lorida). 

Picus cuvieri, MaLu., Mon. Pic. i, 85, pl. 22, f. 3 (young female). 


b. harrisii. (Wing-coverts scarcely or not spotted.) 
a’, majores. 


Picus harrisii, AuD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 191, pl. 417; Syn. 1839, 178; B. Am. iv, 1842, 
242, pl. 261 (smoky-bellied).—Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 435.—Nurr., Man. i, 1840, 
627.—GaMB., Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1847, 54.— Br., Consp. i, 1850, 188.—REIcI1., 
Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 364, pl. 632, figs. 4308, 4209.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 87.—Lorp, 
Pr. Arty. Inst. iv, 111.—Coopr. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 159.—StTrEv., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463.—MErn., ibid, 1872, 693.—Mau., Mon. Pic. i, 
73, pl. 20, f. 1, 2, 3.—Sunp., Consp. Av. Pic. 1856, 17. 

Trichopicus harrisii, Bp., Consp. Vol. Zygod., Aten. Ital. 1854, 8. 

Trichopipo harrisii, CaB., “Mus. Berol.” 

Dryobates harrisii, Cas. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 68. 

b’. medii. 

Picus harrisii, Kenn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 21—EEErr., ibid. pt. vi, 57—CovuEs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 52.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 375.—AiKEN, Pr. Bost. Soe. 
1872, 206. 

Picus villosus var. harrisii, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 180.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 194.— 
B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 507. 

Picus hyloscopus, GRAY, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 185, No. 8604. 

Dryobates hyloscopus, CAB. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 69. 


ce’. minores. 


Picus jardinei, Matn., R. Z. 1845, 374; Mon. Pic. i, 103, pl. 25, f. 4, 5.—Gray, Gen. of B. 
iii, App. p. 21; Hand-list, ii, 1870, 186, No. 8614.—Br., Cousp. i, 1850, 137.—Sc1., 
P. Z. 8. 1856, 3038; 1857, 214; 1859, 367, 383; Cat. 1262, 334 (Xalapa).—Sci. & 
Saxv., Ibis, 1859, 136.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 200.—SuND., Consp. Av. 
Pic. 1866, 17. 

Phrenopicus jardinii, Be., Consp. Vol. Zygod., Aten. Ital. 1854, 8. 

Trichopipo jardini, CaB. & HEINE, “ Mus. Berol.” 

ryobates jardinei, CAB. & HEINE, Mus. Hein, iv, 1863, 69. 
Picus harrisii, CaB., J. f. O. 1862, 175. 
‘Picus incarnatus, Licut.,” “ Mus. Berol.” (fide Cas. = “inornatus,” error, Br.). 


Hab.—The entire wooded portions of North America—the typical form east of the 
Rocky Mountains, reaching the Pacific, however, in Alaska. Var. harris‘ifrom the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. Each variety grading in size according to latitude. 
(England). 

List of specimens (var. harrisii). 


| 19179 |250 Deer Creek ....| 9 | Jan. 4, 1860 FV. Hayden. | Reece | eee | ore | 


Lieutenant Fiarren’s Expedition.—4538, Sioux River; 5226, Powder River; 5227-28, /? 4 
Fort Lookout. (Typical rillosus). er 


Later Expeditions.—60360, 60802-3, Wyoming ; 62260, Idaho (var. harrisii). 4 “a 
The very interesting parallel relations subsisting between different forms of this - 
species, as sketched in the foregoing synonymy, may be pzoperly amplified. 176-0 


We have first to note that typical rillosus, of the Eustern United States, exhibits a > ah 
profusion of white spots on the wings, usually in six or seven pairs on the primaries, 2 iid 
with several pairs on all the secondaries, and one or more such spots on euch of the Tis? 


wing-coverts. In the other extreme, typical harrisii, there are fewer pairs (five or i Ve 
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six) on the primaries, and none on the inner secondaries and wing-coverts. The change 
begins in birds from the eastern slopes of the Recky Mountains, and is effected by im- 
perceptible degrees. Laying a few scores of specimens side by side, in linear series 
representing the change in longitude, one may see the spots disappear one by one, or 
by pairs, proving the complete intergradation of the two forms. This has been known 
to several ornithologists for some years, and hints to this effect have repeatedly been 
given; but, so far as I am aware, it was not formally recognized, by reduction of harrisii 
to a variety, until this was done simultaneously by Mr. Allen and myself. 

We will next observe that the original of Picus harrisii, from the Columbia River, 
has the under parts of a peculiar smoky-gray tinge, with also more or less evident thin 
black stripes along the sides. This appears chiefly in specimens from Oregon and 
Washington Territories, and I think is something more than mechanical soiling of the 
feathers with carbonaceous matter from the trees, although this agent undoubtedly 
sometimes effects a like result. All my New Mexican and Arizonian specimens are as 
pure white below as in the eastern variety, and usually lack all traces of stripes along 
the sides. 

Resting upon these facts respecting the distinctions between the eastern and western 
form, we will take up the remarkable variation in size that both exhibit in a perfectly 
parallel manner. Specimens of typical villosus occur ranging from 8 to 11 inches long ; 
aud this difference is found to depend upon latitude, size increasing pari passu with 
heightening of latitude, by iusensible degrees. But there is nothing exceptional 
about this; on the contrary, it is merely a strong illustration of the prevailing rule 
with widely-distributed birds, the individuals of which are stationary or nearly so. 
With the maximum size of the northern birds there is associated an increase of white- 
ness, also in conformity with a general rule. These two particulars, size and hoariness, 
give the bird a peculiar aspect, so readily distinguishable that the Pieus “ leucomelas” 
or “canadensis” has passed for a species with mauy writers. But I see no necessity of 
recognizing it by even varietal name; if we did, we should also, to be consistent, sep- 
arate the Hylotomus pileatus into races founded on size, the variation being fully as 
great in this case. The smaller size of the South Atlantic and Gulf States’ villosus is 
recognizable, on an average, but is not so strongly marked; in coloration they are pre- 
cisely the same as the ordinary bird of the Middle States. 

In the West, the boreal extension of var. harrisii is cut off by the topography of that 
region, the westward trend of the mountains bringing the eastern zoological province 
to the very Pacific, and giving us var. villosus instead of harrisii. Consequently, typical 
var. harrisii is itself the largest form. I[t about eqnals ordinary villosus of the Middle 
States. The New Mexican and Sonthern Californian specimens are slightly smaller 
than those of Washington Territory, but not notably so, the chief distinction being 
the color of the under parts, as already noted (hyloscopus, Cabanis). But the Mexican 
extension of the species, as well as I can judge by descriptions, is strongly marked by 
its,small size, being quite as much under the average as P. “ leucomelus” is over the 
average. This is the P. jardinei of authors. The parallelism is thus seen to be com- 
plete; in the east, a series with a marked northern maximum of size and less con- 
spicuous minimum; in the west, a marked southern minimum and less conspicuons 
northern maximum; in both cases, the variation directly and precisely according to 
latitude; while the intergradation of the two according to longitude is perfect. 

It is too late to say much about the various nominal species established upon con- 
ditions of immaturity; they have already been satisfactorily disposed of. But, 
although so admirable and long-experienced a field-naturalist as Audnbon might well 
be excused for proposing harrisii and gairdneri, at a time when climatic variation had 
no place in the conceptions of uaturalists, it is incomprehensible that, atter years of 
study in the field, and shooting perhaps hundreds of Hairy Woodpeckers, he should 
never have found out that the young males have more or less of the vertex red or yel- 
low, instead of an occipital crescent of scarlet. This crown-patch is sometimes per- 
fectly square, and bright yellow, almost exactly as in Picoides; but-it is oftener dif- 
fase, of a bronzy or coppery hue, mixed with white, &e. P. “ phillipsii” is tue young 
of the northern race; P. “martina” may be so too, being from Canada, but the ascribed 
dimensions (“ length, 94”) are those of ordinary rillosus, to which it may be as well to 
relegate it. ‘ Septentrionalis” and “rubricapillus” of Nuttall are the same as “ phil- 
lipsit” and “ martine,” respectively. ‘ Picus auduboni” is one of the curiosities of 
ornithological literature, inasmuch as Swainson and Trudeau, without the slightest 
reference to each other, each proposed the same name for the same bird in the same 
plumage, and not a valid species either. 

This species moults the quills and tail-feathers very tardily; they persist with de- 
creasing vitality, until just before they drop they are often found faded, toward their 

ends at least, into brownish-white. 
* This condition has crept into some of the published plates. Another individual 
peculiarity is, that the occipital scarlet band of the male is often discontinuous behind, 
being thus resolved into two supra-auricular spots, almost exactly as in Picus querulus. 
This may have induced Gray to put jardinei alongside P. borealis in the subgenus Phren- 
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opicus. Great as the variation of size is in this species, the minimum does not appear 
to inosculate with the maximum of pubescens. There is a constant gap between full- 
grown birds of about an inch (P. gairdneri being usually between seven and eight 
inches); and, besides, the white tail-feathers of villosus, as against the barred ones of 
pubescens, are perfectly distinctive. 


In the Missouri region, P. villosus proper is the prevailing type; only 
mixing with or shading into the var. harrisii among the mouutains. 
The birds are very abnadant in the timbered bottoms along the Mis- 
souri, as at Fort Randall and elsewhere. My Randall examples are 
pure villosus, of rather large size, averaging 94 or 94 long, 16 or 17 in 
extent, the wing 42 or 5. One was shot that had apparently broken its 
leg, and the union at a considerable angle threw the foot outward; not- 
withstanding this, the bird was scrambling as actively as any one could. 
This species is very noticeable among the few birds that endure the 


rigor of winter on the Upper Missouri, apparently without the slightest . 


inconvenience. On entering the crackling, dry weed-patches of the bot- 
tom, at such times the ear is often saluted with the shrill, startling 
“ quank” of the active bird, unseen in the low covert until, disturbed at 
its meal in the snug retreat, it takes a long, swift swing up into the 
nearest tree, or disappears in festoons further into the under-wood. 


4 ” prous PUBESCENS, Linn. + * «: 


Downy Woodpecker. 


a. pubescens. 


Picus pubescens, LINn.. Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 175 (P. varius minimus, CaTEs., 21; P. varius 
virginianus minor, Briss., Orn. iv, 50).—Gat., i, 1788, 435.—Larn., Ind. Orn. i, 
1790, 232.—VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 65, pl. 121.—WILs., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 
153, pl. 9, f. 4.—Strepu., Gen. Zool. ix, 170.—VIEILL., Ency. iii, 1311; Nouv. 
Dict. xxvi, 82.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 46.—Less., Tr. Orn. 1831, 228.—Nurtr., Man. i, 
1832, 576.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 81; v, 1839, 539; pl. 112; Syn. 1#39, 180; 
B. Am. iv, 249, pl. 263.—Bp., List, 1828, 39.—Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 435.—Bpr., 
Consp. i, 1850, 138.—Rricu., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 374, pl. 638, fig. 4255-57.—Bp., 
B. N. A. 1858, 89.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 201.—Matu., Mon. Pic. i, 119, 
pl. 29, f. 8,.9, 10.—Sunp., Consp. Av. Pic. 1866, 17.—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 
184, No. 8590 (excl. syn. auduboni, Sw.).—DaLu & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 
274.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.—HaybD., Rep. 1862, 155.—ALLEN, ‘Bull. M. C. Z. 
ii, 1871, 304; iii, 1872, 180.—Finscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1872, 60 (Alaska).—CovEs, 
Key, 1872, 194, fig. 131.—Harrt., Man. Br. Birds, 1872, 122 (England),—B. B. & 
R., N. A. B. ii, 1274, 509, pl. 49, f. 6,7; and of authors generally. 

Picus (Dendrocopus) pubescens, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 307. 

Trichopicus pubescens, Bp., Consp. Vol. Zygod. Ateneo Ital. 1854, 8. 

Trichopipo pubescens, CAB. & HEINE, “ Mus. Berol.” 

Dryobates pubescens, Can. & HEINE., Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 62. 

Picus (Dendrocopus) medianus, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 308 (New Jersey). 

Picus medianus, Nutv., Man. ii, 1834, 601.—Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 435.—Br., Consp. i, 1850, 
132.—Reicu., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 375.—Mauu., Mon. Pic. i, 122.—Gray, Hand- 
list, ii, 1870, 184, No. 8594. ; 

Trichopicus medianus, Bp., Cousp. Vol. Zygod. 1854, 8. 

Picus (Deudrocopus) meridionalis, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 303 (Georgia). 

Picus meridionalis, Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 435.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 138.—Reicu., Hand- 
buch Sp. Orn. 375.—MALu., Mon. Pic. i, 124.—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 184, No. 8505. 

Trichopicus meridionalis, Bp., Consp. Vol. Zygod. Ateneo Ital. 1854, 8. 

Picus ee a Aun. Lye. N. Y. iv, 184%, 489, pl. 17 (malformed specimen, lacking 

allux). 

Tridactylia (!) lecontei, Bp., Consp. Zygod. 1854, 8 (made type of a genus!) 

Picoides (!) lecontei, MaLu., Mon. Pic. i, 182, pl. 40, f. 7 


b. gairdneri. 


Picus gairdneri, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 317; Syn. 1839, 180; B. Am. iv, 1842, 252.— 

Reicu., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 375.—Matu., Mon. Pic. i, 123—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 

91, pl. 85, fig. 2, 3 HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, pt. vi, 57.—Coor. & Sucx., N. H. 

Wash. Ter. 1860, 159.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad, 1863, 201.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. 
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Inst. iv, 1860, 111.—Sunp., Consp. Av. Pic. 1866, 17.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 
377.—AIkuN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 206.—SrrEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 462. 
Picus gardneri, Grav, Gen. of B. ii, 435. 
Picus gardineri, Scu., P. Z. S. 1857, 127. 
Trichopicus gairdneri, Bp., Consp. Vel. Zygod. Ateneo Ital. 1854, 8. 
Dryobates gairdneri, Cap. & Heine, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 64. 
Picus (Dryobates) gardneri, Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 184, No. 8591. . 
Picus meridionalis, Nurt., Man. i, 1840, 690.—Gamp., Journ, Phila. Acad. i, 1847, 55. 
Picus turati, MaLu., Mon. Pie. i, 125, pl. 29, f. 5, 6.—Cass., Pr. Phila, Acad. 1853, 202. 
Dryobates turatii, Can. & Herng, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 65. 
Picus (Dryobates) turati, GRAY, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 185, No. 8597, 
Picus homorus, “Cab. & HEINE, Mss.” 
Dryobates homorus, Cab. & Huinr, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 65. 
Picus (Dryobates) homorus, GRAy, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 185, No. 8596. fa, 4 
Picus pubescens var. gairdreri, Couns, Key, 1872, 194.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 512. 


Hab.—Entirely correspondent with that of P. villosus. (Accidental in England.) 
List of specimens of var. gairdneri. 


p 
4 


Aig Oo 


| 19180 | 168] Source Cheyenne 8 | Oct. 27, 1859 | F. V.Hayden.|...... | oa: | ene | 


ae 
Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4639-40, Platte River; 4641, Bonhomme, Dakota ._, ae 
(typical pubescens). ee 
Later Expeditions ——60361, 61088-89, Wyoming (gairdneri). war gg 


This case of the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker is exactly parallel with that of the last Su . 
species; it passes from pubescens to var. gairdneri in the same region, and both forms~ > ~ 4 
show a gradation of size and some minor changes, according to latitude. It is unne- RY ; 

5 i 5 : i 7 pgaed 
cessary, therofore, to enlarge upon the matter. ‘There is no question of the pertinence, } 
of the various synonyms above enumerated. 


Although the range of the two species is substantially the same, they 
being found together in most localities, yet, upon the whole, the Downy 
is rather more southern than the Hairy, at least in the matter of abun- 
dance of individuals. On the Atlantie coast, up to the Middle districts, 
the Downy is the more numerous. It is abundant about Washington, 
D. C., where the Hairy is comparatively rare. Mr. Allen says the same 
for Florida. In the Missouri region, throughout which both species are 
found in timbered places, the Hairy is the prevailing form. I was 
rather surprised to find, in Arizona, that the latter occurred to the 
almost entire exclusion of the other, which, in fact, I never identified 
there to my satisfaction. The habits of the species differ in no appre- 
ciable respect. Neither is there the slightest difference in the character 
of their plumage, as implied in the names “ Downy” and “ Hairy ”— 
words that have only a quasi-application to these or any other Wood- 
peckers. 

Such synonymical lists as may be prepared in this case and the pre- 
ceding one, and countless other instances, do not reflect creditably upon 
a late state of our science—a state that we may hope soon to be able to 
call “late” in the same sense in which the word is used respecting de- 
funct persons. The vagaries of nomenclature are exhibited in strong 
light by such an affair as the genus Tridactylia, based on a malform- 
ation, either congenital or merely accidental. I may remark, in this con- 
nection, that [ once shot, at Washington, D. C., a specimen of Colaptes 
auratus showing the same thing, the right inner hind toe being want- 
ing. It did not occur to me, however, to propose a genus Tridactylo- 
colaptes, nor even to describe the bird as a new species of Picoides. Yet 
my knowiedge of birds at that time was much more limited than either 
Bonaparte’s or the monographer Malherbe’s should be presumed to have 
been. 
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PICOIDES ARCTICUS, (Sw.) Gray. 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker. 


“ Picus varius cayanensis, 9, Briss., Orn. iv, 57” (fide CaB.; nomen geogr. ineptum, 
' lapsu (‘ canadensis”), sec. SUND.). 

Picus tridactylus, Bp., Am. Orn. iii, 1828, 243, pl. 14, f. 2; Syn. 1828, 46.—Aup., Orn. 
Biog. ii, 1434, 198; v, 1889, 5388; pl. 132.—Nurtt., Man. i, 1832, 578, (Not of 
European writers.) 

Picus (Apternus) arcticus, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 313, pl. 57. 

Picus arcticus, AuD., Syn. 1839, 182; B. Aw. iv, 266, pl. 268.—NuTv., Man. i, 1840, 691.— 
Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 214 (Massachusetts ; very rare).—SuUND., Consp. 
Av. Pic. 1866, 15. 

Apternus arcticus, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 306.—Bp., Consp. List, 1838, 39; Consp. Av. 
i, 1850, 139.—RercH., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 36 ; pl. 630, f. 4189, 4191.—Nrws., P. R. 
R. Rep. vi, 1857, 91. 

Picoides arcticus, Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 434; pl. 108, fig. 7; Hand-list, ii, 1870, 181, No. 
8539.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 98.—Maxu., Mon. Pic. i, 174, pl. 39, f. 5, 6.—Boarp., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1362, 123 (Maine ; probably resident).—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. 
Inst. iv, 1864, 112 (Cascade Mountains).—Vurr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 144 (Nor- 
way, Me.; very common, except in summer).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 
52 (Massachusetts; very rare or accidental, in winter).—McItwre., ibid. v, 
1866, 83 (Hamilton, C. W.; rare, in winter).—Covugs, ibid. v, 1868, 262.— 
Tursn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 41 (occasional in mountains of Northern Pennsylvania, 
Pocono).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 129 (Massachusetts, very rare); Pr. Bost. Soe. 
1871, p. —.—Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1868 (Lake Tahoe); B. Cal. i, 1870, 325 (Sierra 
Nevada of California).—Triprr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 118 (?).—Mennr., U.S. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 694.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 194.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 530, pl. 50, f. 1. 

Tridactylia arctica, Cas. & Heine, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 27. 

* Picus kochii, NsuM.—GLOGER, Hand-buch Nat. Gesch. Vog. Eur. 462” (Can.) 


Hab.—Northern North America, into the Northern United States in winter, and in 
all probability resident along our northern frontier, as well as further south in moun- 
tainous regions. Rarely south in winter to Massachusetts; casually to Pennsylvania 
(Audubon, Turnbull). South to Sierra Nevada (Cooper). 

Late Expeditions.—62261, Lower Geyser Basin, Wyoming. 

Although this species has not, to my knowledge, been yet taken in 
the Missouri region, there is no doubt whatever of the propriety of in- 
eluding it in the present work, as a species to be found at least in the 
mountainous and northern portions. Mr. Trippe gives it as probably 
breeding in Minnesota, and Dr. Cooper has a more explicit notice. “I 
found this bird,” he writes, “ quite numerous about Lake Tahoe, and the 
summits of the Sierra Nevada above 6,000 feet altitude, in September, 
and it extends thence northward, chiefly on the east side of these and 
the Cascade Mountains, as I never saw it near the Lower Columbia. 
At the lake, they were quite fearless, coming close to the hotel, and 
industriously tapping the trees in the early morning and evening. * * 
I noticed their burrows in low pine-trees near the lake, where they had 
doubtless raised their young. I found them silent birds, though prob- 
ably in the spring they have a great variety of calls. The only note I 
heard was a shrill, rattling cry, sufficiently distinct from that of any 
other Woodpecker.” 


PICOIDES AMERICANUS, Brehm. 
Banded Three-toed Woodpecker. 


a. americanus. 


(22) “ Picus varius cayanensis, g, Briss., Orn. iv, 54” = Pic tacheté de Cayenne, P. E. 
553 = Apternus cayanensis, Retcy., Hand-buch, 363; nomen ineptum; avis 
fictita? Inde P. undulatus, Vie1i., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 69; Ene. Meth. iii, 
1319 (“digitibus quatuor”) = P. urdatus, TEMM., Tab). Meth. 63, et P. undosus, 
Cuv., R. A. i, 1829, 451.—(Matn., Mon. i, 124, 185). 
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Picus tridacty'lus var. 8., Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 439.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 243. 

Picus (Apternus) tridactylus, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 311, pl. 56 (nee Linn.). 

Picoides tridactylus var. americanus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, pl. 50, f. 2. 

Tridactylia undulata, SYEPH., Gen. Zool. ix, 220.—Can. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 28. 

Picus hirsutus, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827, Gen. Pic. No. 102 (nec Srepn., G. Z. ix, 219, pl. 
38; nec VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 68, pl. 124; Ene. iii, 1324; Nouv. Dict. 
xxvi, 103, qui sp. Amer. refert, sed spec. Europ. descripsit).—AuD., Orn. Biog. 
v, 1839, 184, pl. 217, f. 3, 4; Syn. 1839, 183; B. Am. iv, 1842, 268, pl. 269.— 
Nutt., Man. i, 1840, 622.—Putw., Pr. Iss. Inst. i, 1856, 229. 

Apternus hirsutus, Br., List, 1838, 39; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 139.—Reicn., Hand-buch, 361, 
pl. 630, f. 4192, 4194.—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 61 (Alaska). 

Picoides hirsutus, GRAY, Gen. of B. ii, 434.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 98.—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
ii, 157 (Maine, in winter).—Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 262 (straggling to Massacbu- 
setts).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1870, 572 (Lynn, Mass.).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 
129 (same instance). 

Picoides amcricanus, BREuM, Vog. Deutsch]. 1831, 195; “ Vollst. Vogelf. 71.”—Matu., 
Mon. Pic. i, 176, pl. 39, f. 1, 2.—Sox., Cat. 1862, 335.—Gray, Cat. Brit. Mus. iii, 
1868, 30.—DaLtL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 274.—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 
1870, 181, No. 8537.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 194. 

Picoides americanus var. fasciatus, BD., in Coop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 385. 

Apternus americanus, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 306. 

Picus americanus, SUND., Consp. Av. Pic. 1866, 15. 

Picus arcticus, DeKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 190, pl. 17, f. 36 (mec Sw.). 


b. dorsalis. 


Picoides dorsalis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 100, pl. 85, f. 1.—Matn., Mon. Pic. i, 179.—Hayp., 
Rep. 1862, 155 (type specimen).—Merrr., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 694. 

Tridactylia dorsalis, CaB. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 26. 

Picus dorsalis, SuND., Consp. Av. Pie. 1866, 14. 

Picoides americanus var. dorsalis, Bp., in Coop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 386.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. 
Z. iii, 1872, 180 (mountains of Colorado, from 8,000 feet up to timber-line).— 
CouEs, Key, 1872, 194. 


Hab.—The typical form in Arctic and Northern North America, straggling into the 
United States in winter, to Massachusetts. Var. dorsalis from the Rocky Mountain 
region as far south as Colorado. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —8809, Laramie Peak, $, Aug. 25, 1857; type of 
dorsalis. 

Later Expeditions.—62262, Lower Geyser Basin, Wyoming. 

As observed by Sundevall, and afterward by Baird, our three species of Picoides 
chiefly differ in the amount of white on the back, from none in arcticus, to a long con- 
tinuous white stripe in var. dorsalis, much as in P. villosus. But although it may be 
only a step from the darkest-backed hirsutus to arcticus, I] am not aware that the step 
is ever actually taken by intermediate specimens, and I therefore retain the species as 
distinct. Between americanus and var. dorsalis, on the contrary, the intergradation is 
complete. The character of dorsalis lies in the disappearance of the one or more trans- 
verse black bars on each white feather of the back, leaving an uninterrupted white 
stripe—the successive steps toward this end being as clearly traceable as are those of 
the changes in the white spots of P. villosus and pubescens. Sundevall showed that the 
name hirsutus, of Vieillot, usually applied to this species, was based upon the European 
bird, although ascribed to North America ; and that the P. undulatus of the same author, 
probably a fictitious species, is based upon P. KE. 533, said to be from “ Cayenne,” to 
have four toes, and to be otherwise entirely incompatible with the present species. 

The Banded Three-toed Woodpecker is very rare in the United States—apparently 
more so than P. arcticus. I have not learned of its occurrence further south than 
Massachusetts, where Mr. Weich lately took specimens at Lynn. The dorsal variety, 
on the other hand, is a common bird of the Rocky Mountain region, especially about 
Laramie, and to judge from the dates of observation of the specimens secured, it is 
undoubtedly there resident. Dr. Hayden’s specimen, above quoted, furnished the type 
of the description of P. dorsalis. 


SPHYRAPICUS VARIUS, (Linn.) Bd. 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 


a. varius. 


Picus varius, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 176 (P. varius minor, ventre luteo, Catus., i, 21; 
varius carolinus, BRIss., iv, 62; P. E. 785).—Gm., i, 438.--Latu., Ind. Orn. i, P. 
232.—VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 63, pls. 118, 119.—Wus., Am. Orn. i, 1808, 
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147, pl. 9, f. 2.—Bp., Am. Orn. i, pl. 8, f. 2; Syn. 1828, 45; List, 1838, 39; Consp. i, 
1850, 138.—WaG_., Syst. Av. 1827,No. 16; Isis, 1529, 509.—Nuvtr., Man. i, 132. 
574.—Lzss., Tr. Orn. i, 1831, 228.—Aun., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834,519; v, 1839, 537 ; 
pl.190; Syn. 1839, 182; B. Am. iv, 1842, 263, pl. 267.—Gray, Gen. of B. ii, 435.— 
Reicu., Handbuch Sp.‘ Orn. 37%, pl. 639, f. 4258, 4259; J. f. O. 1456, 102,— 
Maxn, J. f. O. vi, 1858, 416.--Sct., P. Z. S. 1856, 308; 1858, 305 5 159, 367, 
383.—Reiu., Ibis, ili, 1861, 8 (Greenland; two instances).—SuND., Consp. Av. 
Pic. 1866, 33. 

Picus (Dendrocopus) varius, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831. 309. 

Pilumnis varius, Be., Consp. Vol. Zygod. Ateneo. Ital. 1854, 8. 

Sphyrapicus varius, Bp, B. N. A. 1858, 103.—Marm., Mon. Pic. i, 157, pl. 37, figs. 2, 4.— 
Cours, Key, 1872, 195, f. 131.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.—Bny., Pr. Bost. Soe. x, 
155, 91 (anatomy); and of most late anthors. 

Sphyropicus varius, Sct. & Sav., Ibis, 1859, 136 (Guatemala).—Scu., Cat. 1862, 335 
(Orizaba).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 539, pl. 51, f. 1, 2. 

Cladoscopus varius, CAB. & Hrrne, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 80. 

Picus (Sphyrapicus) varius, GRAY, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 186, No. 8617. 

Picus atrothorax, Less., Traité Orn. i, 1831, 229.—Pucn., R M. Z. vii, 1855, 21. 

“ Picus galbula, TemM., Mus. Lugd.”—Matu., Mon. Pie. i, 157. 


b. nuchalis. 


Sphyrapicus varius var. nuchalis, Bb., B. N. A. 1858, 103 (in text.).—Matu., Mon. Pic. i, 
161.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 180.—Covzs, Key, 1872, 199. 

Sphyropicus varius var. nuchalis, RipGw., Am. Journ. Sci. 1873, 40.—B. B. & R., N. A.B. 
ji, 1874, 542, pl. 51, f. 3. 4. - 

Sphyrapicus nuchalis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 921, pl. 35.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 53 
(anatomy, &c.).—StTrEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463. 

Sphuropicus wuchalis, Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 390. 

Cladoscopus nuchalis, Cab. & Herne, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 82. 

Picus varius, Heers., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 58. 

Sphyrapicus varius, HayD., Rep. 1862, 155.—Hoxp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 207. 

Picus varius occidentalis, SuND., Consp. Av. Pic. 166, 54. 


ce. ruber. 


Picus ruber, Gut, Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 429.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 228.—Srepnu., Gen. 
Zool. ix, 160.—WaGL., Syst. Av. 1827, P. No. 15.—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 179, 
pl. 416; Syn. 1839, 131;°B. Am. iv, 1844, 261, pl. 266—Hrerm., P. R. R. Rep. 
x, 1859, pt. vi, 57.—Matn., Mon. Pie. i, 132, pl. 31, figs. 1, 2.—SuNnpb., Consp. Av. 
Pic. 1856, 32. 

Picus (Sphyrapicus) ruber, Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 186, No. 8616. 

Afelanerpes ruber, Ricu., List, 1837.—Bp., List, 1838, 39; Consp. i, 1830, 115.—Gray, 
Gen. of B. ii, 444.—Gamb., Journ. Phila. Acad. 1844, 56.—Rerica., Hand-buch 
Sp. Orn. 382, pl. 642, f. 4287, 4288.—Sc1., P. Z. 8. 1857, 127. 

Pilumnus ruber, Bp., Consp. Vol. Zygod. Ateneo Ital. 1854, 8. 

Sphyrapicus ruber, BD., B. N. A. 1858, 104.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 160.— 
CouEs, Key, 1872, 195. 

Sphyropicus ruber, Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 392. 

Cladoscopus ruber, Cap. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 82. 

Sphyropicus varius var. ruber, RipGw., Am. Journ. Sci. iv, 1873, 40.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 
ii, 1874, 544, pl. 51 fig. 6. 

Picus flaviventris, VIEILIx, Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 67; Nouv. Dict. xxv, 95; Ene. iii, 1820. 

“ Picus niger, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. xxvi, 90.” 


Hab.—The typical form in Eastern North America, north to 61° at least. South to 
Guatemala (numerous extralimital quotations). Mexico. Cuba. Babamas. Green- 
land. Var. nuchalis from the Rocky Mountain region and Great Basin. Var. ruber 
from Cascade Mountains and Sierra Nevada to the Pacific. 


List of specimens (nuchalis). 
1 
19181 | 33 | Wind RiverMts.! May 22, 1860 | F. V. Hayden.| 8.00 | 1450} 5.00 
19182 | 74 |..----- 10 s0 osm & | June 6, 1860 |....-.. 0: codes 7.50 | 15.00 | 5.00 
19183 | 25 |......- 00 ase ces 3 | May 26, 1860 |...--. dO < s2sz 7.75 | 15.00 | 4.75 
19184 | 26 |..--..- do ....-. & | May 27, 1800 |..--.. do... 7.75 | 15.50 | 5.00 
19185 |..-.| Popoagie Creck.| g | May 25, 1860 | G. H. Eatplee | 8.25 | 17.00 | 5,25 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—(varius and nuchalis); 4631-33, Big Sioux River; 
4635, mouth of Platte River; 4536-37, near Council Blutts; 8807, Laramie. 
Later Expeditions.—60804-05, 61090-92, 61095, Wyoming. 
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Probably no genus of the Picidw is more strongly marked than this 
one. Without very striking external peculiarities, the structure of the 
tongue and associate parts is remarkably different from that obtaining 
in any of the North American species at least, and may justly claim 
higher taxonomic value than that subsisting among any of the details 
of contour of our remaining species. The peculiarities are fully set 
forth in my paper above cited. Assertions of misinformed authors to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the 8. “williamsont” or thyroideus is a 
typical Svhyrapicus, as I determined by examination of the hyoid appa- 
ratus in freshly-killed specimens.- The regimen of both species, cor- 
respondently with their anatomical features, is peculiar; they denude 
trees of their bark in areas, instead of drilling holes, and feed exten- 
sively upon soft sap-wood, as well as upon various fruits and insects. 

LT intimated a suspicion of the specific identity of S. ruber and varius 
in the Key, as above cited. I had not, at the moment of writing, speci- 
meus enough to satisfy myself of the complete intergradation of the 
two forms, through var. nuchalis, which is simply the first step toward 
var, ruber. But this has been satisfactorily determined by Mr. Ridgway. 
His remarks are so pertinent that I will transcribe them, in giving them 
my unreserved endorsement: 

“This tendency to an extension of red, aS we approach the Pacific 
coast, is strictly paralleled in the case of Sphyrapicus varius. Taking 
specimens of this species from the Atlantic States (typical S. varius), it 
is noticed that in the male the red patch on the throat is entirely cut 
off from the white rictal stripe by a continuous maxillary stripe of black, 
while the nuchal band is brownish-white ; and that the 2 has the throat 
entirely white. Not more than one per cent. have a tinge of red on the 
nape in the male, or a trace of it on the throat in the female. In speci- 
mens from the Rocky Mountains (var. nuchalis) we find that all have 
the nuchal band more or less red, while the female invariably has the 
throat at least one-third of this color; the male, too, has the black max- 
illary stripe interrupted, allowing the red of the gular patch to touch, 
for quite a distance, the white stripe beneath the eye, while it invades, 
for a greater or less extent, the black pectoral crescent. Another step 
is seen in specimens from the region between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Cascade Range, in which the red is extended still more; first, the 
black auricular stripe has a few touches of red, the black pectoral cres- 
cent is mixed with red feathers, and the light area surrounding it (sul- 
phar-yellow in the more eastern styles) is more or less tinged with red. 
Then, as we continue westward, the red increases, until, in specimens 
from the coast region of California, Oregon, Washington Territory, and 
British Columbia (var. ruber), it overspreads the whole head, neck and 
breast, in extreme examples entirely obliterating the normal pattern, 
though usually this can be distinetly traced. With this increase in the 
extent of red there is also a gradually increased amount of black, strictly 
parallel, to that in Picus vitosus (var harrisii) and P. pubescens (var. 
gairdnert) from the same regions.” 

The Yellow-bellied Woodpecker is common in the wooded bottoms of 
the Missouri region. Kansas and other eastward examples are pure 
varius, but most incline toward var nuchalis, which becomes completely 
established on the first slopes of the mountains. I found varius breed- 
ing commonly along the Red River of the North. 
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SPHYRAPICUS THYROIDEUS, (Cass.) Bd. 


Black-breasted or Williamson’s Woodpecker. 


Picus thyroideus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. v, 1851, 349 (9 ).-HrERM., Journ. Phila. Acad. 
ii, 1853, 270.—Sunp., Consp. Av. Pic. 1866, 32. 

Picus (Sphyrapicus) thyroideus, GRay, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 186, No. 8618. 

Melanerpes thyroideus. Cass., I. B. Cal. and Tex. 1854, 201, pl. 32. 

Pilumnus thyroideus, Bp., Consp. Vol. Zygod. 1854, 8. 

Colaptes thyreoideus, REICH., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 411. 

Sphyrapicus thyroideus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 106.—Hawp., Rep. 1862, 155.—Cours, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 54.—Maxu., Mon. Pic. i, 162, pl. 37, f. 2.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 
1870, 394.—Mern., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 694.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 195.— 
Hewnsu., Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 242. 

~-- Sphyropicus thyroideus, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 547, pl. 56, fig. 6. 

Cladoscupus thyroideus, Cab. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 84. 

“ Picus natalie, MaLu., J. f. O. 1854, 171.” 

“ Centurus natalie, Reicu., Hand-buch Sp. Orn. 411.” 

Picus williamsoni, News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 89, pl. 34, f. 1 ( ¢).—_Sunp., Consp. Av. 
Pic. 1866, 32. 

Sphyrapicus williamsoni, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 105.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 155.—Matu., Mon. 
_Pic. i, 163, pl. 36, f. 4.—Covss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 54.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 
393.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 180.—Mrrr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 
694.—CoUEs, Key, 1872, 195. 

y-Sphyropicus williamsoni, B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 545, pl. 51, fig. 5. 
* Cladoscopus williamsoni, Cas. & HEINE, Mus. Hein. iv, 1863, 82. 
Melanerpes (Cladoscopus) williamsoni, GRAY, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 201, No. 8820. 
Velanerpes rubrigularis, SCL., P. Z. 8. 1858, i, pl. 131; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1858, 127(¢). 


Hab.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United States. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—#=03-04, Laramie Peak, August 24, 1857. 

Later Expeditions.—62363 ( g), Wyoming ; 62259 (juvenis), Montana. : 

The foregoing synonymy will doubtless be viewed with surprise by 
those not previously aware of Mr. Henshaw’s discovery that “ william- 
soni” is the male and “ thyroideus” the female, of one and the same spe- 
cies. No point in our ornithology could have been more novel and 
unexpected than was Mr. Henshaw’s announcement of the fact, which 
he determined beyond reasonable question, that he found the two sup- 
posed species paired and rearing a family in the same hole. It is not 
uninstructive now to look back upon the history of the supposed species. 
In the first place we notice that the two have always been accredited 
with the same geographical range, and have generally been found to- 
gether; at least, most papers containing a notice of one, also give the 
other. Next we observe, in most cases, hesitation and evident uncer- 
tainty in descriptions of the sexual differences of each supposed species, 
the female of ‘2villiamsoni” and the male of “thyroideus” having been 
groped for indeed, but not found. Nor is there, iu the fairly large amount 
of material received at the Smithsonian, an unquestionable specimen of 
the opposite sex of either of the supposed species. As indicating how 
far we may sometimes go astray, these birds have been placed in several 
different genera, so widely have the sexes of one species been dissoci- 
ated; while the biographical notices which have appeared are not 
entirely concordant, showing how much our written history of living 
birds may be tempered by evidently fortuitous circumstances of observa- 
tion, or transient impressions of an observer. 

On the systematic position of the species there is no room for ques- 
tion. Prof. Baird correctly assigned it to the genus Sphyrapicus, of 
which it is a typical representative, having all the strong lingual pecul- 
jarities of S. varius, as I showed in my paper above cited. 

I frequently observed this Woodpecker in the pineries about Fort 
Whipple, where it is resident and not uncommon, though less abundant 
than either the Melanerpes formicivorus or Colaptes mexicanus. It ap- 
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peared to be nearly confined to the pine woods, and proved rather a 
‘wary bird, frequenting for the most part the upper portions of the tall 
trees. It has an abrupt,.explosive outery, much like that of other spe- 
cies of Woodpeckers, and also an entirely different call-note. This 
sounds to me like a number of rolling 7’s, beginning with a guttural k— 
k’-r-r-r—each set of 7’s making a long syllable. This note is leisurely 
given, and indefinitely repeated, in a very low key. The general habits 
of this species are most nearly like those of S. varius, bat its geograph- 
ical distribution is much more restricted, and the bird is not, apparently, 
migratory. [tis an inhabitant more especially of mountainous regions 
ot the west, within the pine belt—the same faunal area of which Picicor- 
vus and Gymnokitta are characteristic. 

Mr. Trippe writes me as follows of Williamson’s Woodpecker in Col- 
orado: “Common; migratory; breeds. This Woodpecker arrives in 
the neighborhood of Idaho Springs in the early or middle part of April, 
and soon becomes rather common, extending its range up to 10,000 feet, 
and perhaps higher, but is most numerous between 6,000 and 9,000 feet. 
It is rather unequal in its distribution, being abundant in certain locali- 
ties and quite scarce in others, but a short distance away.” 


CENTURUS CAROLINUS, (Linn.) Sw. 


Red-bellied Woodpecker. 


Picus carolinus, LIxn., Syst. Nat., 1766, 174 (P. ventre rubro, CaTES., i, 19).—Wiuss., Am. 
Orn. i, 1808, 115, pl. 7, fig. 2.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 45.—Nurr., Man. i, 572.—Atp., 
- Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 169, pl. 415; Syn. 1839, 183; B. Am. iv, 1842, 270, pl. 270.— 
Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 179.—Maxi., J. f. O. 1858, 418.—Sunp., Consp. Av. Pic. 53. 
Centurus carolinus, Sw., Class. B, ii, 1837, 310 (“ carolinensis”).—Br., List, 1838, 40; Consp.. 
i, 1850, 119.—WoonhH., Sitgr. Rep. 1453, 91.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 109—Hayp., 
Rep. 1862, 156.—Cas., J. f. O. 1862, 324.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 469 (Texas).— 
ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 53 (Massachusetts, “accidental” ).—Covgs, ibid. 
v, 1868, 262 (rare or accidental in Southern New England).—McIuwn., ibid. v, 
1866, 83 (Chatham, C. W., three specimens).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868,. 
499, 519, 525 (Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 306 
(Florida); iii, 1872, 180 (Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3 (abundant).—Covugs, 
Key, 1872, 196.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 554, pl. 52, fig. 1, 4. 
Zebrapicus carolinus, Mauu., Mon. Pic. ii, 234, pl. 103, figs. 7, 8. 
Picus zebra, Bopp., Planch. Enlum. 602. : 
Picus griseus, VIEILL., Ois. Ain. Sept. ii, 1807, 52, pl. 116. 
“ Picus erythrauchen, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827.” 

Hab.—United States to the Rocky Mountains. North rarely to Southern New En- 
gland (‘‘Nova Scotia,” Audubon). Canada West. Not found in Minnesota (7rippe). 
Fort Thorn, New Mexico (Henry). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4653, St. Joseph’s, Mo.; 4624, Nemaha Reserve. 

This is a rather southern species, very abundant south of 35°, but 
not common north of the Middle districts. It very rarely extends into. 
New England, whence we have but few quotations, and none north of 
Massachusetts. Audubon, indeed, gives it from Nova Scotia, but such 
a range has not, to my knowledge, been contirmed of late. Mr. MclIl- 
wraith notes three specimens captured in Canada West. I used to find 
it frequently about Washington. Mr. Trippe remarks upon its apparent 
absence in Minnesota with surprise, since’ during the winter it is ex- 
ceedingly abundant in Southern Iowa, from which section great num- 
bers migrate on the approach of spring. I supposed that it crossed 
over the prairies of Iowa and the southern part of Minnesota, aud passed 
the breeding season in the woods of the northern part of the latter State. 
I found this to be a mistake, however, as I did not see a single individ- 
ual during the whole year.” In Kansas it is plentiful; I found it in 
May in the timber along Republican River. It must, however, be con- 
sidered a rare bird in most portions of the Missouri region. 
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MELANERPES ERYTHROCEPHALUS, (Linn.) Sw. 


Red-lheaded Woodpecker. 


Picus erythrocephalus, Linw., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 174 (CaTss., i, 20; Brtss., iv, 53, pl. 3, 
fig. 1; Planch. Enlum. 117).—VI1eILL., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1807, 60, pls. 112, 113,— 
Wits., Ain. Orn. i, 1808, 142, pl. 9, fig. L.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 45.—WaGt.., Isis, 1829, 
518.—NutTtT., Man. i, 1832, p.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 141, pl. 27; Syn. 1839, 
184; B. Am. iv, 1842, 274, pl. 271.—Gir., B. L. 1. 1844, 180.—Maxim., J. f. O. 
1858, 419.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 214 (Massachusetts, rare).—TRiprE, 
ibid. vi, 1871, 118 (Minnesota, abundant).—Sunp., Consp. Av. Pic. 1866, 50. 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 316 (Lake Huron).—Br., List, 1838, 40; 
-Consp. i, 1850, 115.—GampB., Journ. Phila. Acad. 1847, 55.—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 
1853, 91.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 113.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 156.—Vrrr., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iii, 1862, 145 (Maine, rare).— ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 53 (Massachusetts, rare).— 
McIiwr., ibid. v, 1866, 83 (Canada West, common).—CousEs, ibid. v, 1863, 263 
(New England, rare).—Drgss., Ibis, 1865, 469 (Texas).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 
402.—Srrv., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 463 (Wyoming).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 
3.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 180 (Kansas and Colorado).—HOo p., Pr. Bost. \ 
Soc. 1872, 207 (Wyoming).—Covurs, Key, 1872, 196.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 
1874, 564, pl. 54, fig. 4. 
Picus-obscurus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 429 (juvenile). 
Hab.—Temperate Eastern North America to the Rocky Mountains. Not authenti- 
cated on the Pacific Coast? Now rare in New England. Breeds from Texas to Nova 
Scotia. Utah (idgway). California (Gambel). : 
Lieutenant Warren’s Lxrpedition.—4625-20, Nemaha River; 5230-31, Yellowstone River; b : 
‘5529, Fort Lookout; 8808, Frémont, on Platte River. V4 
Later Expeditions.—60548-54 Bitter Cottonwood and La Bonté Creeks. br +} 


From time to time we have had accounts of the supposed occurrence prok 
of this species on the Pacific coast, and elsewhere west of the Rocky 4. ¢ 
Mountains. Thus, Richardson mentions a specimen said to have come , 
from the Columbia River; Gambel gives it from the coast of California; Re iB 
‘Cooper includes it in his work, but, as in many other cases, apon sup- 
position of its occurrence in California, ‘as it extends to the Rocky 
Mountains and perhaps-over them.” None of these records are satis- 
factory, however; the most western ones upon which full reliance can- 
be placed being those from the headwaters of the Missouri and its trib- 
utaries, and from Salt Lake City. Of these there is no question. Dr. 
Hayden speaks of the species as one of the most abundant birds along 
the wooded bottoms of the Missouri. Mr. Holden and Mr. Stevenson 
found it in Wyoming, and Mr. Allen in Colorado, from the plains up 
to about 11,000 feet. Mr. Trippe, also, found it common in Bergen’s 
Pass. 

The Woodpeckers, as a rule, are non-migratory birds, owing to their 
hardy nature, and the character of their food, which can be obtained at 
all times. Most of our species are pretty thoroughly localized; such are 
all those.of Southern portions, as the Ivory-bill and Red-cockaded in the 
Last, the Melanerpes formiciverus in the West, &c., as well as the robust 
species of Picus proper, Piroides, and Sphyrapicus. But even some of 
these journey with the season, and others, notably the Red-bellied, the 
Golden-winged, and the present species, are migrants in most regions— 
perbaps irregularly so, indeed, but still not entirely stationary. Taking 
an intermediate locality, as the District of Columbia, for instance, we 
tind the Red-bellied and the Fiicker there the whole year; but both of 
these are partially migratory, the former being most abundant in sum- 
mer, while the latter is so during the spring and fall, most individuals 
going further north to breed and further south to winter. The Red-head 
is more decidedly migratory, and most abundant in summer. I never 
found it between October and April. This corresponds with Dr. Turn- 
bull’s observations, made in Pennsylvania and New.Jersey, where, le 
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says, it arrives the latter part of April and departs in September or the 
beginning of October. That even this species. however, sometimes 
lingers through the winter in Pennsylvania is shown by Prof. Baird’s 
record of Carlisle specimens. among which are observed captures in De- 
cember and February. I do not think that any Red-heads endure the 
severe winters of the Upper Missouri, P. rilZosus and pubescens being the, 
only species I have observed in Dakota at this season. 


ASYNDESMUS TORQUATTS, (Wils.) Coues. 
Lewis’s Woodpecker. 


Picus torquatus, Wirs., Am. Orn. iii, 1911, 31, pl. 20. fig. 3—Bp., Syn. 1-22. 46.—NUTT., 
Man. i, 1832, 577.—Avp., Orn. Biog. v, 176, pl. 416; Syn. 1739. led: B. Am. iv, 
1242, 2-0, pl. 272.—Scunp.. Consp. Av. Pie. 1266. 51. . Ae 

Melanerpes torquatus, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 115.—Hrrre.. Journ, Phila. Acad. ii, 163, 
270.—Niwe., P. R. R. Rep. vi. 1257, 90.—Bp., B. N. A. 125%. 115.—HEErm., P. 
R.R. Rep. x, 1$59, pt. vi. “3.— Coop. & Suck... N. H. Wash. Ter. 1200, 161.—Hayp., 
Rep. 1862, 156.—Coop., 3. Cal. i, 1270, 4u6.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1-72, 10. 
AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Sov. 1272. 207.—StTrEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1270, 463.—MERR., 
ibid, 1e72, 6Y5.— B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1574, 561, pl. 54. fig. 5. 

Celeus torquatus, Woonu., Siter. Rep. 1253, 90 (exel. syn. Gm.. Less., Wagl.) 

Asyndesmus torquatus, COUES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1-66. 56.—Cotrs. Rey. 1>72, 197. 

Melanerpes ( dsyndesmus) torquatus, Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1270, 201, No. oz ls. 

Picus montaius, ORD, Guthrie's Geog. 2d Am. ed. 1215, 316. 

“ Picus lewisii, DRAPIEZ.” (fide G. R. Gray). 


Hab.—Eastern slopes and foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United 
States. 


=U 


List of specimens. 


| 


19125 82 Snake River...| Q | June 17.1760 F.V. Hayden, 11.20 22.00) 6.75 | 
19146 | 10 Wind R.Mts.../ 2 © May 26,1260 ...... Olsen se H1L75 WO? 6.75 | 
19331 '....; Yellowstone R .'.... June 23,1260 G.H. Trook..j 11 vd 6E0- 
, 19332 :....] Bighorn Mts...] g » June 15.160 |.._...do..--. | 11.50 | , t.50 | 
| 39333122271! GOs see ----/ Inne 20,1860 22... do....- LLG 21.50 6.C0 | 
| 19334 = sae dOsgureie eco ! June 20, 1860... forse: | 11.60 21.50 6.00 | 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition —No. 4662, Cheyenne River; $710-15, Laramie Peak: 
Later Expeditions.—59844—46, Colorado: 54503. 60255, Wyoming, 62274-76, Idaho. 
Tne plumage of this remarkable Woodpecker is peculiar, both in 
texture and color: no other species of our country shows such a rich 
metallic iridescence, or such intense crimson, and in none is the plumage 
so curiously modified into a bristly character. Unlike most species, 
again, the sexes are not certainly distinguishable. The young, however, 
differ very materially, the under parts being dull gray, ovly bere and 
there slashed with red, the face lacking the crimson velvety pilous area, 
and the upper parts being much less lustrous. 
This fine species, like Sphyrapicus thyroideus, is chiefly a bird of the 
vast forests that clothe most of our mountain ranges with permanent 
verdure. With this limitation its distribution is extensive, as noted 
above. My own experience with the bird iv life is confined to the 
vicinity of Fort Whipple, in Arizona, where it is a very common species. 
A bird of singular aspect, many of its habits are no less peculiar. One 
Seeing it for the first time would hardly take it for a Woodpecker, un!ess 
he happened to observe it clambering over the trank of a tree, or tap- 
ping for insects. in the manner peculiar to its tribe. When flying, the 
large. dark bird might rather be wistaken for a Crow Blackbird; for, 
although it sometimes swings itself from one tree to another, in a loug 


festoon, like other Woodpeckers, its ordinary fight is more firm and 
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direct, and accomplished with regular wing beats. It alights on boughs, 
in the attitude of ordinary birds, more frequently than any of our other 
species, excepting the Colaptes, and, with the same exception, taps trees 
less frequently than any. It may often be seen circling high in the air, 
around the tree-tops, apparently engaged in capturing passing winged 
insects; and, as it is particularly gregarious—lct me say, of a sociable 
disposition—many are sometimes thus occupied together in airy evolu. 
tions about the withered head of some ancient woodland monarch fall- 
ing todecay. At the sight, as the birds passed and repassed each other 
in vigorous flight, while the sheen of their dark-green plumage flashed 
in the sunbeams, I could not help fancying them busy weaving a laurel- 
wreath. fitting to crown tbe last days of the majestic ping that had done 
valorous battle with the elements for a century, and was soon to mingle 
its mould with the dust whence it sprang. 

Unlike its gay, rollicking associates, the Californian Woodpeckers, 
Lewis’ is a shy and wary bird, not easily destroyed. In passing from 
one part of the forest to another, it prefers, apparently through cautious- 
ness, to pass high over the tops of the trees rather than to thread its 
way through their mazes. It generally alights high up, and procures 
its food at the same clevation. Ido not remember to have ever seeu 
oue descend among bushes, still jess to the ground, as Flickers are wont 
to do, in search of ants and other insects. At roost times they are rather 
silent birds for this family, but during the mating season, which always 
calls out whatever vocal powers birds possess, their harsh notes resound 
through the forest with startling distinctness. I have never identified 
one of their nests, but there is no question of their breeding in the sum- 
mits of the pines, generally a projecting top blasted by lightning or de- 
eayed in nataral process. In July the young may be seen scrambling 
in troops about the tree tops, before they are grown strong enough to 
fly; and a curious sight they are. Having seen more of them together 
than were at all likely to have been hatched in the same nest, { have no 
doubt that different families join each other as soon as the young are on 
wing, haunting favorable resorts. The association of Californian Wood- 
peckers and “ Sapsuckers” with these more aristocratic birds seems 
partly a matter of sufferance, partly of necessity, for the smaller and 
more agile birds can scramble out of the way when, as often bappens, 
Lewis’ makes hostile demonstrations. 

In Colorado, according to Mr. Trippe, “ Lewis’ Woodpecker is com- 
mon among the foot-hills, extending up to 7,000 feet, and occasionally 
tu 8,000. It is rarely seen within the limits of Clear Creek County, but 
1s common lower down, It ig a common visitor, arriving a little later 
than the Red-headed Woodpecker.” 


XV covapres AURATOS, (Linn.) Sw. a-l 


j Golden-winged Woodpecker; Flicker. 


Cuculus auratus, LINN., Syst. Nat. 10th ed. i, 1758, 112. 

Picus auratus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 174.—Forsy., Phil. Trans. Ixii, 1772, 383.— 
Viriis., Ois. Am. Sept. ii, 1-07, 66, pl. 123.—Wars., Am. Orn. i, 1404, 45, pl. 3, 
f. 1.—Br., Syn. 1424, 44.—Nuis., Man. i, 1632, 561.—Aub., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 
191; v, 1839, 540; pl. 37; Syn. 1839, 144; B. Am. iv, 1842, 2-2, pl. 273.—SUND,, 
Consp. Av. Pic. 1465, 71.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1471, 118 (Minnesota). 

Colaptes auratus, Sw., Zool. Journ. iii, 1-27, 353.—8w. & Rican, I. B. A. ii, 1831, 314.— 
Br., List, 1838, 40; Cousp. i, 1450, 113.—WoonH., Sitgr. Rep. 1453, 91 (Indian 
Territory ).—Bp., B,N. A. 145+, 114—Maxim., J. f.O. 1654, 420.—Reanit., Ibis 
iii, 1461, 4 (Greenland; quotes M6scnier, J. f. O. 12856, 335 ).—Dness., Ib's, le a, 
470 (Texas).—Hayp., Rep. 1262, 156,—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Sc. i, InGe, 409 
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(Jowa).—Datt & Banxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, 275 (Yukon River, Alaska).— 
Fow ter, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 422 (biography).—SNow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 180 (East Kansas).—Hanr., Man. Brit. Birds, 1872, 123 
(England).—Covss., Key, 1872, 197, fig. 132.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1874, 575, 
pl. 55, £1. 2; and of most authors. 

Geopicus auratus, MALU., Mon. Pic. ii, 255, pl. 109, figs. 5, 6, 7. 


The following synonyms refer to specimens intermediate in varying degree between 
auratus and mexicanus : 


Colaptes ayresii, AUD., B. Am. vii, 1843, 348, pl. 494 (Fort Union, Upper Missouri River ; 
mostly auratus, but with red moustaches). (Not of Heerm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 
1859, pt. vi, 59, California, which is C. chrysoides.) 

Colaptes hybridus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 122 (excel. syn. Geopicus chrysoides, MaLit; gives 
all the stages)—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 156.—SreEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Terr. 1370, 
463.—Snow, b. Kans. 1273, 3. 

Picus aurato-mezicanus, SUND., Consp. Av. Pic. 1866, 72. 


Hab.—Fastern North America, to the slopes and fout-hills of the Rocky Mountains, 
where in many localities it becomes mixed with C. mexicanus, Alaska (Dall). Greenland 
(Reinhardt), Accidental in Europe (Amesbury Park, Wilts, England, one instance ; 
“Marsu, Zool. 1859, p. 6327”; Hanrr., Brit. Birds, 1872, 123). Breeds throughout its 
range; resident from the Middle States southward. (. 


List of specimens from the Warren Expedition.—A, true auratus: 4620, Fort Leaven- De ‘ 


worth ; 4619, Upper Missouri; 5221, Fort Lookout; 86%, fifty miles above mouth of 


“ 


Platte River; 8866-67, Frémont, Platte River; 5861-62, 8864-65, Loup Fork.—B, aurato<S/ & - 


mexicanus: 5214, Fort Pierre; 5225, near Fort Pierre; 5220, 5222-23, Squaw Butte Creck: ; _, 


5215, Powder River; 5211, 5216, Fort Union; 5224, White Earth River; 5212-13, 5217-1),* » > - 


Yellowstone River; 8863, Loup Fork ; 8-69, fifty miles above mouth of Platte. Of the J Zz Pu 


foregoing specimens, not typical auratus, Nos. 5211-13 have red or orange predomina- 


ting on the shafts, and are nearer mecicanus than auratus ; the remainder are yelloweet yy ab 


shafted, and nearer auratus. 


Later expeditions. —60357-9 (Wyoming); 60800, North Platte; 61093, Green River (all S26 = 
“hybridus”). o/ym 


Dr. Hayden’s numerous examples are principally those that enabled Prof. Baird to; 
elucidate one of the most remarkable cases in American ornithology—the perfect inter-’ 
gradation of two such distinct species as auratus and mexicanus. This author adopted, 
without qualification, the hypothesis of hybridization, remarking, in proposing the 
name the hybridus: “By the above name I intend to cover a remarkable series of 
Woodpeckers, from the Upper Missouri and Yellowstone, combining the characteristics 
of Colaptes auratus and mexicanus, in proportions varying with almost each individual, 
and leading irresistably to the conclusion that they are the descendants of originals of 
the species mentioned above, mixed up by interbreeding of successive generations, to 
a degree unparalleled in tbe annals of ornithology.” He traces the successive steps of 
departure from the typical auratus into mezicanus, and forcibly illustrates the grada- 
tions with a comparative tabulation of the varying characters. The first deviation 
is the appearance of red feathers in the black maxillary patches;* these increase till 
they prevail, finally to the exclusion of the black, resulting in the wholly red patch of 
the mezicanus. With this occurs the diminution and final extinction of the scarlet 
nuchal crescent, where coincidently we find the characteristic golden-yellow on the 
wing and tail passing through an intermediate orange into the red of mexicanus, a 
cbange accompanied with another affecting the peculiar lilac-brown of the throat and 
olive-brown of the back, which become respectively merged into ashen and purplish- 


gray. 

If there ever were a case of hybridization to an unlimited extent, resulting in fertile 
offspring, that again and again interbred, this would appear to be one; and it has been 
so accepted by the majority of ornithologists without hesitation. But we may well 
pause before committing ourselves to an hypothesis of hybridization on such an im- 
mense scale. In the light of late researches upon the question of climatic variation 
according to inflexible and infallible laws, most of the lesser instances of supposed 
hybridity have seemed less weighty. The present may be considered a test case—the 
strongest argument of those who maintain hybridity. 

A slight circumstance may give a clue to the case, and lead up to impartial consid- 
erations. As stated in the ‘“ Key” (p. 198), Iam informed by Mr. Allen that Floridan 
examples of C. auratus sometimes show red touches in the black maxillary patches. 


*These black patches are supposed to be eutirely wanting in the female. But Mr. 
W. D. Scott says (Pr. Bost. Soc. Oct. 1872): “An immature female (sex noted by care- 
ful dissection) had a dark cheek-patch, differing only from that of the mature male in 
having giay feathers mixed with the black. In an adult female the outlines of the 
cheek-patch can be plainly seen.” 
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Mr. J. H. Batty tells me of a New Jersey specimen, got a few years since, with mixed 
red and black cheek patches. As C. mexicanus never occurs in these regions, hybridity 
is there impossible; aud the fact is demonstrated that C. auratus may thus tend toward 
the characters mexicanus by its own inberent susceptibility to change under climatic 
influences. The important bearing of this fact cannot easily be over-estimated ; the 
circumstance is, in my judgment, strongly against the theory of hybridization. 

So far as Iam aware, the assumed case of C. “‘hybridus” was first called scriously 
into question by Mr. Allen. This writer says (p. 115): ‘‘Few congeneric species, it 
would seem, need be more distinct than Cvlaptes aura‘us avd C. mezicanus, the one 
occupying the eastern and the other the western side of the continent. Yet a mixed 
race has been long known to exist in the region where their habitats adjoin, in which 
every possible combination of the characters of the two birds is presented, and which 
shade off gradually on the one side into C. auratus, and on the other into (. mexicanus ; 
these, as it were, engrafted characters not entirely fading out in either direction for a 
distance of several hundred miles; while to the southwestward is a smaller synthetic 
race (C. chrysoides) partaking mainly of the characters o: C. auratus. When but com- 
paratively few instances were known, in which specimens combined in varicus degrees 
the characters of two quite distinct species, their synthetic character was generally 
explained by the theory of hybridity; but the irrefragibility of the evidence now at 
hand in proof of the gradual intergradation of such forms over large areas—the 
transition being so gradual as to occupy hundreds of miles in the passage—and also 
coincident with a similarly gradual change in the conditions of environment, together 
with the demoustrable evidence of the power of climatic influence, seems to furnish a 
far more satisfactory explanation of these perplexing phenomena. But an advocate of 
the theory of hybridity might still assume that this gradual transition over a wide 
area is no objection to the theory, since the gradual tading out of the impression of 
contact in either direction from the line of junction of the respective habitats of two 
forms is just the result that would be anticipated trom such a sexual intermingling of 
the forms in question. But the real objection to the theory—granting the possibility of 
hybridization on such a gigantic scale, wlich seews really improbable—is, that widely 
different forms occur also at different points in latitude, between which each successive 
stage of gradual differentiation can be readily traced, where hybridity can scarcely be 
supposed to account for the gradual change. Furthermore, a differentiation is now 
known in so many cases that it amounts to the demonstration of cliwatic variation as 
a general law, by means of which a species may be safely predicted to take on a given 
character under certain specitic climatic conditions. If the theory of hybridity be urged 
to account for the intergradation of forms occurring at localities differently situated in 
respect to latitude, as has been sometimes done, it evidently falls under the weight it 
has to support; and yet there seems to be jittle better evidence in its behalf in cases 
where the intergrading forms happen to be differently situated in respect to longitude.” 

For my own part, I am strongly inclined to endorse this view, though I do not deny 
that there is much to be said against it. No weak argument, indeed, is comprehended 
in the statement, that if C. auratus and mexicanus are not “ gocd species,” then there are 
none such in ornithclogy. But I would reply, as I did on a former occasion, that it is 
only in virtue of missing links that we are enabled to predicate species in any case. If 
all the steps in a line of descent with modification were before our eyes, we could no 
more draw specific, or generic, or ordinal lines of distinction, than we could say where 
a cirele begins. This particular case of Colaptes seems to be exactly parallel with that 
of Sphyrapicus varius and ruber—it is merely pushed to a further extreme, and appeais 
iv stronger light, because of the greater amount of differentiation suffered. Such being 
my view, I may be justly accused of inconsistency in not formally reducing C. mexicanus 
to C. auratus var. mexicanus ; and J would say, that such an action may yet be deemed 
advisable, or even prove necessary. But our nomenclature is merely a matter of con- 
venience, of little more significance than the index of a book; the present case is 
nnique in some respects; and, especially, the hypothesis of hybridity is not yet actually 
disproven. 


In Northern Dakota, beyond the Missouri water-shed, the true C. 
auratus occurs, without the slightest admixture of mericanus, at least 
four hundred miles west of the Red River—much further west than the 
pvint on.the Missouri region where the gradation commences, “ hybridus” 
having been noted even from Kansas, and being the prevailing Missouri 
form. 


COLAPTES MEXICANUS, Sw. 
; Red-shafted Woodpecker; Mexican Flicker. 


Picus *, Gu., Syst. Nat. 4,.1785, 431,— ‘H., Ind, . li, 1790, 242 da 
icus eG ae os faxed by Mncrosonte 7 F (supposed to be 
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Picus lathami, Wact.., Syst. Av. 1227, Pieus No 55 (same as P. cafer). = ‘ 

Colaptes mexricanus, SV yn. Mex. B. in Phil. Mag. i, 1227, 440; F. B.A. ii, 1931, 315.— 
Scx., P. Z. 8. 154, 305 (Oaxaca).—NEWB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1757, 91.—Maxio., 
J.£ 0. Vi, Ist, 42L—Bp., B.N. A. 1n5%, 120.—Kesy., P.R.R. Rep. x, 1°59, pt. 
iv, 22.—HEERM., ibid. pt. vi, 59.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1200, 163.— 
Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 112 (British Columbia?.—Dress., Ibis, 1~65, 470 
(Texas).—Coves. Proc. Phila. Acad. 126, 56.—Datr & Bany., Tr. Chic. Acad. 
i, 1-09, 275 (Sitka).—SUMIcH., Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1~60, 562 (Vera Cruz).—Coope., 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 402.—StTEV.. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1270, 465.—Mern., ibid. 1272, 
695.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1572, 120.—Honp., Pr. Bost. See. 1272, 207.— 
Covrs, Key, 1372, 19°.—SNow, B. Kans. 1°73, 3.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ii, 1774, 
578. pl. 55, f. 3,4; and of most late authors. ‘ ; 

Picus mericanus, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839. 174, pl. 416; Syn. 1839, 125; B. Am. iv, 142, 
295, pl. 274.—Styp., Mon. Pic, 1268, 72. 

Picus (Colaptes) mexicanus, NutT., Man. Orn. ii, 1934, 603. 

Geopicus mericanus, Mava., Mon. Pie. ii, 262. pl. 110, f. 4. 5, 

Picus rubricatus, “Licut., Mus. Berol.”—WaGL., Isis, 1>20, 516. - 

Colaptes rubricatus, Br., P. Z. 8. 15387, 109; List. 13+. 40, Consp. i, 1950, 114 (not of 
Gray & Mitcu., Gen. of B. pl. 111, which is ©. mexicanoides, Larr.: nor Geo- 
picus rubricatus of MaLu., Mon. Puc. ii, 265, pl. 110, f. 1, 2, which is also mexi- 
canoides, LA¥FR.). : : 

Colaptes collaris, ViG., Zool. Journ. iv, 1220, 324; Zoo!. Beechey’s Voy. 1239. 23, pl. 9 
(not of Bp., Cousp. i, 1250, 114, which is mexicanoides). 

Colaptes mexicanoides, Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1255, 91 (not of Larr.). 

Hab..—Eastern slopes and foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific. North 
to Sitka. South into Mexico. East to Kansas. - x 

Late Exneditions.—59247-43, Soda Springs, Colorado; 54304, 50356, GUT97-99, 62255. 
Wyoming: 62259, Idaho. 

As will Lave been gathered from the preceding article, the greater 
part of the Missouri region is occupied either by the true C. auratus or 
by the mixed form, the typical mecicanus being chiefly confined to the 
western border, among the head-waters of the Missouri and its greater 
tributaries. J] did not observe it uorth of the Missouri water-shed. Dr. 
Hayden says that he found it most abundant about the Bad Lands and 
the sources of the Missouri. Prof. Baird, however, in 1858, quoted 
individuals from the Republican Fork of the Kansas River, and Prof. 
Snow speaks of a flock which remained about the timber, near Lawrence, 
for two or three weeks in December. The northernmost record L Lave 
seen is Mr. Dall’s; he speaks of its being taken at Sitka by Bischoff. 
The true auratus is found in Alaska, north of the main range of mount- 
ains. In the Rocky Mountains the bird becomes fairly established, 
mostly freed from admixture with auratus, and occurs thence, in all 
suitable regions, to the Pacific coast. I found it as common in some 
parts of New Mexico and Arizona as the Flicker is in the East, the 
habits of the two being identical in all essential respects. In Colorado, 
says Mr. Trippe, the species is common and migratory. ‘It breeds 
from the plains up to timber-line. The Red-shafted Flicker appears 
near Idaho Springs about the middle of April, and soon becomes rather 
common. It is never a very abundant bird, but is to be seen, more or 
less frequently, throughout the mountains, having very much the same 
habits as the Golden-winged Woodpecker. It is shy and difficult of 
approach. Jn October and November it disappears. 

** Mrs. Maxwell, of Boulder, informs me thata Yellow-winged Flicker 
has appeared in the groves that fringe the streams near that town, 
within the last few years, and is gradually becoming wore abundant. 
From her descriptions I should suppose it to be C. auratus, but probably 
it is some form of U. hybridus.” 
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Family ARIDA®: Parroquets. 
CONURUS CAROLINENSIS, (Linn.) Kuhl. 


Carolina Parroquet. 


Psittacus carolinensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 141 (CaTes., i, 11; Briss., iv, 350).— 
Wus., Am. Orn. iii, 1811, 89, pl. 26, f. 1.—Br., Syn. 1828, 41.—Norr., Man. i, 
1832, 545.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 135, pl. 26. ; 

Conurus carolinensis, “ Kuu, Nov. Act. Acad. Ces. Leop.-Car. 1830.”—Bp., List, 1838, 38; 
Consp. i, 1850, p. 1.—Woopn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 89 (Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory.—Maxmr, J. f. O. v, 1257, 97.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 67.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 
154 (Missouri River below Platte).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1563, 119 (South 
Carolina, formerly).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc, i, 1868, 525 (Indiana, formerly ).— 
Tornz., B. E. Pa. 1869, 41 (at rare intervals).—ALLEN, Bu:l. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 
308 (Florida, still abundant); iii, 1872, 130 (Kansas, formerly ).—Trippx, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 233 (lowa).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 2 (Kansas, now occa- 
sional).—Cours, Key, 1872, 199, tig. 133.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 1i, 1874, 587, pl. 
56, f. 1, 2—Fuvscu, Die Papageien, i, 1867, 475. 

“ Centurus” (err.) carolinensis, AUD., Syn. 1839, 189; B. Am. iv, 1842, 306, pl. 278. 

Psittacus ludovicianus, GM., Syst. Nat. 1, 1788, 347. 

Conurus ludovicianus, Gray, Cat. B. M. Psit. 1859, 36 (North America). 

Psittacus huteicapillus, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. p. 1402. 

Psiitacus thalassinus, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. 1377. 


Hab.—Southernmost Atlantic and Gulf States; up the Mississippi Valley to Mis- 
souri; up the Missouri River to the Platte. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—Nos. 4606-18, Bild Island, Missouri River, Nebraska. 

According to Gray (Hand-list, ii, 147, No. 8113), the Conurus carolinensis of Kuhl is 
not this but a Brazilian species, C. chrysogenys of authors, perh:ps referable to the P. 
eruginosus of Linneus; and he quotes “ perlinax p. FINSCH” as synonymous. 

Among the more interesting ornithological results of Dr. Hayd.n’s investigations 
may be mentioned his discovery that this species is abundant at a higher point than 
usually recognized—‘ along the thickly-wooded bottoms as far up the Missouri as Fort 
Leavenworth, possibly as high as the mouth of the Platte, but never seen above that 
point.” Dr. Woodhouse, in 1853, recorded it as quite numerous in the timber-lands of 
the large streams of the Indian Territory and Eastern Texas. I nevor found it along 
the Mis ouri, or anywhere in Kansas, and neither did Mr. Allen, who merely mentions, 
on the authority of Dr. C. A. Logan, that it was formerly common in Eastern Kansas, 
but had not recently been observed. Prof. Snow, however, remarking upon its former 
abundance in the woods of Eastern Kausas, states that it is still seeu in thinly-settled 
districts. In Iowa, according to Mr. Trippe, the Parrot still occurs. “A resident of 
Decatur County told me that he had several times seen a flock of Parrots in the south- 
ern part of the county, on a tall, dead cottonwood-tree, known to the neighboring 
people as the ‘ parrot-tree,’ from its having been frequented at intervals by the same 
tlock for several years.” 

A comparison of the earlier with the more recent accounts of the general distribu- 
tion of the Carolina Parroquet, shows that it has been steadily contracting year by 
year. About a century ago, we are informed by Prof. Barton, writing in 1790, a flock 
appeared in January in the neighborhood of Albany, New York, and excited great con- 
sternation, being regarded as of ev‘l portent. We have various records of occurrences 
in Pennsylvania, s9 that, even in 1869, Prof. Turnbull allowed it to hold a place in his 
list of casuals. I retained it in my South Carolina list, with the remark that it seemed 
hardly entitled to remain there, although it was abundant in that State not many 
years siuce. Audubon (1532) has an interesting paragraph upon this subject: 

“Our Parrakeets are very rapidly diminishing in number, and in some districts, 
where twenty-five years ago they were plentiful, scarcely any are now to be seen. At 
that period they conld be procured as far up the tributary waters of the Obio as the 
Great Kanawha, the Scioto, the heads of Miami, the mouth of the Manimee at its june- 
tion with Lake Erie, on the Illinois River, and sometimes as far northeast as Lake 
Ontario, and along the Eastern districts as far as the boundary-line between Virginia 
and Maryland. At the present day very few are to be found higher than Cincinnati, 
nor is it uvtil you reach the mouth of the Ohio that Perrakeets are met with in con- 
siderable numbers. I should think that along the Mississippi there is not now half the 
nuinber that existed fifteen years ago.” 

Tn 1833, Dr. J. P. Kirtland stated, that “the Parrakeets do not usually extend their 
visits north of the Scioto, though I am informed, perhaps on doubtful authority, that 
thirty years since flocks of them were seen on the Ohio at the mouth of Big Beaver, 
thirty miles below Pittsburgh.” Mr.J.M. Wheaton admits it in his Ohio list, but with 
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the remark, on a subsequent page, that it is not probable they extend their migrations 
into the State at the present time. Although uot given in Allen’s Illinois list, they 
still exist in the southern part of that State, or did within ten or fifteen years. Tor 
their occurrence in Indiana he quotes the authority of Dr. Haymond, who states, in 
1856, that they were formerly very numerous along White Water River, but had not 
been seen for several years. 

Among the causes of this retrocession—perhaps the principal cause—is their perse- 
cution and destruction, partly for the damage they do in grain-fields, partly in pure 
wantonness. They may be readily killed by any pot hunter or idler, merciless ad- 
vantage being taken, to slaughter them by scores, of the heedless distraction and con- 
cern they show when any of their number are brought down. Mr. Allen’s paragraph 
may well be here reproduced. In speaking of their abundance in Florida, he says: 
“ Hundreds are captured every winter on the Lower St. Johns, by professional bird- 
catchers, and sent to northern cities. Thousands of others are destroyed wantonly by 
sportsmen. Concerning this needless slaughter, Mr. Boardman thus writes: ‘The little 
Parrakeet must soon be exterminated. Some of our Enterprise party would sometimes 
shoot forty or fifty at a few discharges, for sport, as they hover abont when any are 
shot until the whole flock is destroyed.’ From its habit of feeding upon the tender 
maize in autumn, it is somewhat injurious to the farmer, and for this cause, also, many 
are killed. It is also more or less hunted as a game-bird. It is well known that the 
Parrokeet formerly inhabited large portions of the United States where it is now never 
seen, and the cause of its disappearance has been deemed a mystery. Such facts as 
these, however, seem to render clear what its ultimate fate must be in the United 
States—extermination.” 

The egg of the Parroquet is nearly equal at both ends, of rather rough texture, and * 
measures about 1.40 by 1.05. The color is white; but the only specimen before me 
shows much yellowish discoloration, like that on the eggs of many geese and ducks. 
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ORDER RAT ORES: BIRDS OF PREY: 


Family STRIGIDAL: Owls. 
STRIX FLAMMEA var. AMERICANA, (Aud.) Schl. 


American Barn Owl. 


a. flammea. 


Strix aluco, Briss., Orn. i, 503. 

Striz flammea, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 133 (Fn. Suec. No. 73; Noctua guttata, Friscu, 
97; Aluco minor, ALD., i, 536).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 293.—Latn., Ind. Orn. i, 
1790, 60.—Donp., Orn. Beyt. i, 164.—Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 197.—SHaw, G. Z. vii, 
1609, p). 33.—Frcust., Naturg. Deutschl. ii, 947.—Mry., Tasch. D. V. i, 79.— 
Trema., Man. i, 1815, 52.—LEacnu, Cat. 1816, 11.—BrruM, V. D. i, 106.—VIEILL., 
Fn. Frang. 46, pl. 22, fig. 1—Rovx, Orn. Prov. i, 81, pls 54, 55.—Brescu., Ann. 
Sc. Nat. 2d ser. v, pl. i, pl. 2 (anat.)—Less., Man. i, 114; Tr. 112.—Cuv., R. A. 
2d ed. i, 342.—Naum., V. D. 1822, i, 483, pl. 47, fig. 2.—Mace., Hist. Br. B. iii, 
473; Rap. Br. B. 343.—Jarp., Br. B. i, 253, pl. <7.—Tuomprs., B. Irel. i, 92.— 
Morris, Br. B. 205, pl. 29.—Eyr., Cat. Br. B. 6.—Br., List, 1838, 7.—Kuys. & 

*Bras., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 31.—Scut., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 15.—Gray, Gen. of B. i, 

1844, 41.—BarLx., Orn. Sav. i, 1¢8.—Werss & Brertu., H. N. Canar. Orn. 8.— 
MCL, J. f. O. ii, 392.—Bo. re, ibid. 447.—DnG., Orn. Eur, i, 137.—SrTrickz., 
Orn. Syn. 1855, 178.—Gray, Cat. Br. B. 1553, 28; and of authors generally. 

Strix flammea var. flammea, Ripcw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 11. - 

Aluco flammeus, FLEMING, Brit. Anim. 57. 

Strix alba, Scop., Ann. i, 21, No. 14.—G™., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 293.—LaTH., Ind. Orn. i, 
1790, 61.—Dacp., Tr. Orn. ii, 200.—SHaw, G. Z. vii, 247. 

Strix guttala, BREBM, Vég. Deutsch. i, 106, pl. 7, fig. 3. 

LD’ Effraye, Burr., P. E. 440.—Levai., Ois. Afr. i, 164. 

White or Barn Owl of AUTHORS. 


b. javanica. 


Strix flammea, Prars., Journ. A. 8. B. x, 630.—BLYTH, ibid. xiv, 186; Ann. N. H. xii, 93 

Strix flammea var. javanica, Ripaw.—B. B & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 13. 

Striz javanica, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 295.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 64.—Daup., Tr. 
Orn. ii, s02.—Horsr., Linn. Trans. xiii, 139; Isis, 1825, 1055.—Syxxs, P. Z. 8. 
ii, 81; Journ. A.S. B. iii, 420.— Lrss., Man. i, 109.—JerD., Madras Journ. x, 85.— 
Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 55.—Gray, Gen. of B. pl. 15; List B. Brit. Mus. 109.— 
STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 180. 


c. delicatula. 


Strix flammea, V1G., Linn. Trans. xv, 190.—LEss., Isis, 1832, 112. 

Strix flammea var. delicatula, Ripaw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 13. 

Strix delicaiula, GOULD, P. Z. 8. iv, 140; Syn. B. Aust. iii, pl. 50, fig. 1; Intr. B. Aust. 
23; B. Aast. i, pl. 31.—Brytn, J. A. S, B. xvii, 346.—Gray, List B. Brit. Mus. 
109.—Katr, Mon. rig. Cont. Orn. 1852, 119.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 54. 


d. americana. 


Strix flammea, WILs., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 57, pl. 50, fig. 2—Br., Syn. 1828, 38; Isis, 1832, 
1140.—NvtT?., i, 1832, 159.—Avp., Orn. Biog. ii, 1234, 403; v, 388; pl. 171.— 
ice aeek Beechey’s Voy. 16; Zool. Journ. iii, 43e.—Gray, List B. Brit. Mus. 

S44, o4. 

Clula flammea, JARD., ed. Wils. ii, 264. 

Strix americana, AUD., Syn. 139, 26.—Atvp., B. Am. i, 1840, 127, pl. 34.—Brew., ed. 
Wus. 687.—DEKay, Nat. Hist. N. Y. 1#44, 31; pl. 13, fig. 28. (Not of Gmelin.) 

Strix flammea americana, SCHL., Mus. Pays-Bas, 1562, Striges, p. 4. 

Strix flammea var. americana, COUES, Key, 1872, 201, fig. 134. 

Strix pratincola, Bp., List, 1235, 7; Consp. i, 1850, 55.—Cass., Ill. 1254, 116.—Brew., N. 
A. O. i, 62, pl. 4, fig. 35.—Niwn., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 76.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
47.—SCL., P. Z. S. 1859, 390 (Oaxaca)—HuERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 34.— 
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Wueart., Obio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 20.—Dnress., Ibis, 1865, 330 (Texas).— 
Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 49 (Arizona).—Lawr., Ann, Lye. N. Y_ viii, 1366, 
281 (New York, rare).—Dress., Ibis, 1862, 49 (Texas).—Coues., Pr. Ess, Inst. v, 
1868, 312 (Massachusetts).—Covrs, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1868, 119 (South Carolina).— 
Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1867, 65.—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 570 (Springfield, Mass. ; 
Sachem’s Head, Conn.; Stratford, Coun.); ibid. 646 (Lynn, Mass.).—Tours.. B. BE. 
Pa. 1869, 8.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 415.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1271, 27 (North 
Carolina).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 2. nf 

Strix flammea var. pratincola, Riew.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 13. 

Stric perlata, (“ Licut.”), Kaur, Tr. Z. 8. iv, 1889, 247. 


e. furcata. 


Strix flammea ex Insulis Antill. 

Strix pratincola, Gossy, B. Jam. 1847, 23. : 
Stric furcata, Temo., Pl. Color. 432 (Cuba).—D’Ors., La Sagra’s Cuba, Ois. 34. 
Strix flammea var. furcala, Ripaw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iti, 1874, 12. 


f. gquatemalee. 
Strix flammea var. guatemala, Ripcw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 11. 


g. perlata. 


Strix flammea, Danw., Zool. Voy. Beag. 34.—SciomB., Guiana, 732.—Sprx, Av. Bras. i, 21. 

Striz jlammea var. perlata, RipGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iti, 1874, 12. 

Stric perlata, Licur., Verz. 1823, 59.—Maxim., Beit. iii, 363 (exel. syn.)—Harr., Ind. 
Azara, 3.—Tscuup1, Wiegm. Arch. led4, 267.—BripeGes, P. Z. 8. xi, 110; Aun. 
Nat. Hist. xiii, 500.—Kavcp, Mon. strig. Cont. Orn. 1852, 119.—SThiIckL., Orn. 
Syn. 1855, 180 (excl. syn. furcata, TCMM.). 


Hab.—The Strix flammea type of Ow] is found in nearly all warm and temperate 
parts of the globe. Var. flammea: Europe, Africa. Var. javanica: parts of Asia, 
Java, &c. Var. delicatula: Australia, &c. Var. americana: North America and 
Mexico; not beyond the United States; rather southerly; rarely north to New En- 
giand and the Columbia. Var. furcata: West Indies (Cuba, Jamaica). Var. guate- 
male: Central America. Var. perlata: South America generally. 

The foregoing appear to be unquestionably geographical races of a single species, 
slightly modified, by climate and cther circumstances, in size, form, or coloring, hut 
not sutticiently impressed to be permanently separable. In a number of other cftshoots 
of this same Stric stock the modification has progressed further, and become sufficiently 
profound for the characterization of “species.” Instances in point are the following: 
S PUNCTATISSIMA, Gray (Zool. Voy. Beagle, iii, 34, pl. 4), trom the Galapagoes; S. CAN- 
piba, of Tickell (J. A. 8. B. ii, 572 = 8. longimembris, Jerd., Madras Journ. x, 85), from 
Southern Asia; S. caAPENSIS, Smith (ll. 8. Afr. Zool. 9; Miill., J. f. O. ji, 308), of South 
Africa, where S. flammea is also found; another form, 8. POENSIS, Fraser, P. Z. 8. 1842, 
139, is described from Fernando Po; 8. NOVZ-HOLLANDI.£, Steph. (Shaw’s Gen. Zool. 
xiii, pt. ii, 61 = S. personata, Vig., P. Z. 8. i, 60; Gould, LB. Aust. i, pl. 29 = S. e:clops, 
Gould, P. Z. 8. iv, 140 = Dactylostrix personata, Kaup, Mon. Strig. Count. Orv. 1852, 119), 
of Australia; S. casranors, Gould (P. Z. 8. iv, 140; B. Aust. pl. 28= Dactylosivir cas- 
tanops, Kaup, l. ¢c.), of Tasmania; 8S. TENEBRICOSA, Gould (P. Z. 8. 1845, 80; LB. Aust. i, 
pl. 30 = AMegastriz tenebricosa, Kaup, Op. Cit. 120), of Australia. The last three are 
especially well marked, and have been placed, as above noted, in different subgenera. 
A still more distinct form, though most nearly related to Strix proper, is the PHODILUS 
BADIUs of Southern Asia, Java, Sumatra, &c. Its synonywy is given below.* 


The American Barn Owl is an abundant bird on both sides of the 
continent, south of a certain latitude. Unlike many of its relatives, 
warmly clothed and of a hardy nature, withstanding great cold, it ap- 
pears of rather delicate and sensitive organization. In the Misscuri 
region it bas only occurred, to my knowledge, in Kansas, where it 
breeds, though it is rarely found, according to Prof. Snow. I ascer- 


* Stric badia, Horsv., Zool. Res. 1821, pl. 37; Linn. Trans. xiii, 139; Isis, 1-5, 698, 
1055.—Tema.., Pl. Col. 318.—Less., Man. i, 114; Tr. Orn. 112.—Cuv., R. A. zd 
ed. i, 342.—Sw. Class. B. ii, 216. : 

Athene badia, Mopas.—Gray, Zool. Misc. 82. 

Phodilus badius, Grorr., Ann. Se. Nat. xxxi, 1830, 201.—Briytn, J. A. S. B. n. s. xix, 513.— 
Gray, Gen. of B. i, 1844, pl. 15, fig. 1; List B. Brit. Mus. 110.—Bp., Consp. Av. 
in ie Orn. Syn. 1855, 183.—Kaup, Mon. otrig. Cont. Orn. 

52, 118. 
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tained its occurrence in Arizona; once, wading through a reedy lagoon 
at mid-day, I disturbed a Barn Owl, which rose silently and flapped 
along till I brought it down. It is a common bird in California—appar- 
ently the most abundant species of its family in the southern part of 
the State; and, according to Dr. Cooper, it extends its range to the 
Columbia, in lat. 46°. Dr. Newberry observed an interesting modifica- 
tion of its habits by circumstances, which cause it to inhabit holes in 
the perpendicular cliffs bordering the shore of San Pablo Bay. The 
same fact has been noted by Mr. Dall, in the case of Brachyotus palustris, 
in the Aleutian Islands; so that our Burrowing Owl is not the only 
species that lives in holes in the grourd. In the Atlantic States, the 
Barn Owl is not abundant north of the Carolinas; J found it on the 
coast. of North Carolina, in the salt marshes. It occurs, however, regu- 
larly, if rarely, in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Dr. 
Turnbull observes: ‘ Not rare, and more frequent ip spring and autumn. 
Its nest is generally found in a hollow tree, pear marshy meadows.” Its 
oceurrence in New England must be regarded as exceptional, and it has 
not been observed in that section further north than Massachusetts. 
In 1843 (Am. Journ. xliv, 253), Rev. J. H. Linsley reported the capture 
of a specimen at Stratford Conn. According to Mr. Allen, as above 
quoted, Dr. Wood took one at Sachem’s Head, Connecticut, October 23, 
1865. The first specimen known from Massachusetts was procured near 
Springfield, in May, 1866, as stated in my paper above quoted; another 
was shot near Lynn, in the same State, in 1863, as recorded by Mr. Allen, 
This completes the New Engiand quotations to date. 

The egg of this species is colorless, and measures about 14 in length 
by 14 in greatest breadth. Little or no preparation is made for the re- 
ception of the eggs, which are simply dropped on the débris—often the 
bones and the remains of the birds’ food—iu the cavities or recesses to 
which the birds resort to breed. The eggs are said to vary from three 
to six in number. 


 BUBO VIRGINIANOS, (Gm.) Bp. « 


Great Horned Owl. 


a. virginianus. 


Strix virginianus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 287.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 52 (Briss., i, 
484; Eagle Owl, Arct. Zool. ii, 228; Virginian Eared Owl, Epw., 60; Gen. 
Syn. i, 119).—Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 210, pl. 13.—Smaw, G. Z. vil, pl. 30.—TEM™., 
Tabl. Meth. p. 7—Wits., Am. Orn. vi. 1812, 52, pl. 50, f. 1.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 37; 
Isis, 1332, 1139.—Ricn. & Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 82 (Subg. Bubo).—Nwtt., Man. 
i, 1232, 124.—AvD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 313; v, 303; pl. 61.—Drkay, N. Y. Zool. 
Je44, pl. 10, fig. 22.—PraB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 87.—THomps., N. H. Vt. 65. 

Bubo virginianus, Be., List, 1838, 6; Consp. i, 1850, 48.—Atb., Syn. 1839, 29; B. Am. i, 
1840, 143, pl. 39.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 27.—Kaup, Monog. Cont. Orn. 1852, 116; 
Tr. Z. S. iv, 1859, 241.—Cass., Ill. 1254, 177.—Brew., N. A. O. 1857, 64.—Maxi™., 
J. f. O. vi, 1858, 23 —Bp., B. N. A. 1258, 49.—Scx., P. Z. S. 1859, 390 (Oaxaca).— 
Sct. & Satv., Ibis, ii, 1860, 276 (Guatemala).—Sci., P. Z. 8. 1860, 253 (Ori- 
zaba).—Coop. & SucKx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 154.—BLak., Ibis, iii, 1861, 
320.—Lorpb, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 111—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 330 
(Texas).—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 49 (Arizona).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
ix, 132 (Costa Rica).—Datt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 272 (Alaska).— 
Sci. & SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1869, 155 (Peru).—Satv., P. Z. 8. 1870, 116 (Veragua).— 
Coop., B. Cal. i, 1#70, 418.—Finscu., Abh. Nat. iii, 1972, 26 (Alaska).—CovuEs, 
Key, 1872, 202, f. 135.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 62; and of authors. 

Bubo virginianus atlanticus, Cass., Ill. 1854, 178. 

Otus virginianus, STEPU., Shaw’s G. Z. xiii, pt. ii, 57. 

Ulula virginiana, Jao., ed. Wils. i, 100. 

(?) Stria maximus, Bartr., Trav. Fla. 1790, 285 (‘ capite aurito, corpore niveo ”). 
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Strix pythaules, BARTR., Trav. Fla. 1790, 289. 
Bubo ludovicianus, Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 210. 
Bubo pinicola, VIEILu., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1809, 51. 


b. pacificus. 


Bubo virginianus var. pacificus, Cass., Ill. 1854, 178.—Covuss, Key, 1872, 202.—B. B.& . 
R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 61, 65. 


c. arcticus. 


Strix (Bubo) arcticus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 86, pL 30. 

Heliaptex arcticus, Sw., Classif. B. i, 328; ii, 217. 

Bubo virginianus var. arcticus, Cass., Ill. 1854, 173—Brax., Ibis, iii, 1861, 320.—Covusgs, 
Key, 1872, 202.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 60, 64. 

Bubo sub-arcticus, Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi, 1852, 211 (Wisconsin).—Cass., Ill. 1854, 117. 


d. magellanicus. 


Stria magellanicus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 788, 286 (Hibou des terres Magellaniques, P. E. 385).— 
Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 210.—Less., Voy. Coquille, i, 617; Isis, 1833, 76. 

Bubo magellanicus, GRAY, List B. Br. Mus., 1844, 46. 

Bubo virginianus var. magellanicus, Cass., Ill. 1854, 178.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 61. 

Strix bubo var. 6., Latu., Ind. Orn. 1790, 52 (Magellanic Eared Owl, Gen. Syn. i, 118). 

Strix nacurutu, VIEILL., N. D. V@Hist. Nat. vii, 44; Ene. iii, 1281 (Nacurutu, Azara, i, 192. 

Bubo crassirostris, VIEILL., Ois. Aw. Sept. 1807, pl. 19. 

Bubo macrorhynchus, Temo., PL. Color. 62. 


Hab.—The Western Hemisphere. Common and generally distributed in wooded 
regions in the United States. Var. magellanicus in South America, 


List of specimens. 


19126 |179| Powder River--| 9 | Oct. 5, 1859 | G. H. Trook..| 23.00 | 56.70 | 17.00 
19127 |202} Deer Creek -...| 9 | Nov. 21, 1859 | ....do ....--. 19.50 | 49.00 | 14.00 
19128 |183} Powder River..| g | Oct. 1. 1859 | ....do .....-..| 21.00 | 52.00 | 15.00 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5180-81, Fort Union, Dakota. 

I divide the synonymy of this species in the conventional method, without feeling 
in any considerable degree impressed with the necessity of su doing, but rather believ- 
ing that, with the exception of the alpine and boreal var. arcticus, the races are 
variously inter-related, and not satisfactorily co-ordinated with geographical distribu- 
tion. This appears to be Mr. Cassin’s later view ; for after establishing the races in 
1854, he subsequently remarked : “ These varieties are evidently not to be recognized 
as at all strictly geographical, nor so much so as intimated in our notice of them 
alluded to above.” I have not myself critically examined the South American bird, 
which appears to average daiker ; bunt Dr. Schlegel states that some specimens are like 
North American ones in every respect. Var. pacificus would also appear to be a dark 
form, but it is not confined to the coast whence the name is derived, nor are all the 
birds of that region alike, some being entirely indistinguishable from the ordinary 
Atlantic styles. In the “ Key,” I adopted the variety entirely at the instance of Mr. 
Ridgway, who has made our raptorial birds a special study, and followed him in pre- 
senting it as a dark, littoral form, “ extending from Oregon northward, coast wise, to 
Labrador,” although I confess that I do not quite comprehend this peculiar alleged 
distribution. Var. arcticus is the most easily recognized, being very pale-colored, fre- 
quently quite whitish, and not distantly resembling the Snowy Owl. This peculiarity 
of coloring seems to mark, in varying degree, alpine specimens, even so far south as 
New Mexico. 


The Great Horned Owl occurs in suitable localities throughout the 
Missouri region, as elsewhere in North America. It is by no meaus 
rare, and, conspicuous in its size, falls under frequent observation. It 
occurs chiefly in wooded regions, where the various animals it preys 
upon find shelter, and where it is itself in a measure concealed from view. 
It is not migratory. In temperate latitudes, the eggs are laid in winter; 
and even in the fur countries, according to Sir John Richardson, the 
young are hatched in March. It breeds indifferently, according to cir- 
cumstauces, in bollow trees, or even in the crevices of rocks ; in such 
cases the eggs are simply deposited on some grass or feathers. But, 
perhaps oftener, a large, bulky, rude nest, of sticks and twigs, lined with 
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grass and feathers, is placed among the branches of a tree, generally at 
a great height. The eggs are colorless, subspherical, measuring about 
24 inches in length by ¥, or a little less in breadth. They are said to 
range from three to six in a clutch. The only instance of breeding of 

, Which I have become personally aware was at Pembina, Dakota, where, 
early in June, I found two young birds in the timber-belt along the 
river. Both parents were observed, perched on the tree-tops, near the 
nest, and flying boldly, apparenty not in the least incommoded by the 
light of day. That they could see perfectly well, was evidenced by the 
care they took to keep at a distance. The young, two in number, were 
found on a prostrate log; where the nest was I had no idea—perhaps it 
was in the hollow of a large blasted tree that overshadowed the log. 
The young were entirely uufledged ; the downy covering was entirely 
white. Ou approach, they resented the liberty in the usual manner, 
clicking the bil, hissing, and throwing themselves into an upright pos- 
ture. They could scarcely stand, however, and were easily secured. I 
took them with me, and they were amusing pets for a whole summer, 
during which time they traveled with me several hundred miles. They 
got their feathers in due season, and became very finely plumaged by 
the fall. The first plumage, after the down disappeared, was of a much 
more uuiformly fulvous cast than that ensuing when the dark gray 
mottling, and distinctive white of the under parts, was assumed. The 
birds ate freely from the first—in fact were voracious, grew rapidly, and 
became more tame than any other birds of prey I have ever kept. They 
would suffer themselves to be handled without. impatience, and would 
occasionally fly up on my shoulder. Early in their lives they had two 
different notes, one of hunger or loneliness, a querulous explosive sylla- 
ble, and the other a harsh cry of anger, or remonstrance, when rudely 
handled, or too nearly approached by an unfamiliar object. They did 
not begin to hoot until they were about four months old, and then only 
while at liberty during tbe night. For they became so thoroughly tame, 
that, as their wings grew, enabling them to take short flights, I used to 
release them in the evening from the tether by which they were usually 
confined. They enjoyed the liberty, and eventually used to stay away 
all night, doubtless foraging for themselves for their natural prey, and 
returning to their shelter bebind my tent in the morning. 

These Owls were most active during the night; yet it would bea 
great mistake to suppose their vision is much restricted in the day-time, 
notwithstanding that they belong to a group of Owls commonly regarded 
as nocturnal. They passed most of the day, indeed, crouching in the 
shadow of the tent, and it was only toward sundown that they became 
active, flying the length of their tether in the attempt to reach the 
ridge of the tent; yet their vision was acute at all hours. I often saw 
them look up and follow with their eyes the motions of a grasshopper 
or butterfly, flickering several yards up in the air. On one occasion, in 
particular, I saw them both gazing steadfastly, and on looking up to see 
what had attracted their attention, I was myself blinded by the glare, 
for the direction was exactly in the sun’s eye. But a few moments 
afterward I discovered a pair of white Cranes, Hoating in circles half a 
mile high. The Owl’s eyes endured a glare that my own couid not, and 
the birds certainly saw the objects, for they slowly moved the head as 
the Cranes passed over. The best of the suppvsed performances of an 
Eagle soaring in the sun’s eye, could not excel this. Nor was the inner 
eyelid drawn over the ball to shade it. I had abundunt evidence, on 
this and numerous other occasions, that the movements of the bird’s 
iris are entirely under the control of the will, instead, as commonly 
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supposed, of being automatic, depending upon the stimulus of light. I 
frequently saw them instantaneously contract or relax the quivering 


iris in accommodating their vision to different objects, or different dis- 
tances; and moreover, they could move the two irides independently 
of each other. For they often looked at objects with one eye only, the 
other being sleepily half-closed ; and on such occasions the pupils were 
generally of different sizes. They varied in diameter from that of a small 
split-pea, to that of a finger-ring; in the latter condition the iris was a 
mere margin, about a tenth of an inch in diameter. In the night-time, 
I always found the pupil largely if not fully dilated; at every stage of 
contraction it remained perfectly circular. 


{ SCOPS ASIO, (Linn) Bp. v- (- 


Red Owl; Mottled Owl; Screech Owl. 


. » 
a. a8v0. 


Strix asio, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 132 (Noctua aurita minor, CaTEs., i, 7; Aeio scops 
carolinensis, Briss., i, 497).—-GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 287,—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 
1790, 54.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 216.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 1809, 229.—WILs., 
Am. Orn. v, 1#12, 83, pl. 42, f. 1--Br., Syn. 1823, 36; Isis, 1832, 1139.—AuD., 
Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 486; v, 1839, 392; pl. 97.—Nutr., Man. i, 1882, 120.—BREw., 
ed. Wils. 687. 

Scops asio, Br., Comp. List, 1838.6; Consp. i, 1850, 45.—Less., Tr. Orn. 107.—Kavp, 
Mon. Strig. Cont. Orn. 1852, 112.—Cass., Il. 1854, 179.—STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 
1855, 199.—Brew., N. A. Ool. 1857, 63.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 51.—Coor. & SUCK., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 155?—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 420—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 
1870, 131—Cours, Key, 1872, 202, fig. 136—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 49; 
and of most authors. 

Bubo asio, Vir11x., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 53, pl. 21.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 29; B. Am. i, 1840, 
147, pl. 40.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, pl.'12, figs. 25, 26.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 
28.—Maxin., J. f. O. 1858, 23. 

Hibou asio, TEmM., Planch. Color. No. 80. 

Otus asio, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 57. 

Ephialtes asio, Gray, Gen. of B.—Wooph., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 62. 

Strix nevia, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 289.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 55.—Daop., Tr. Orn. ii, 
1600, 217._Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 230.—Wizs., Am. Orn. iii, 1812, 16, pl. 19, £ 1. 

Asio neria, Less., Man. Orn. i, 117. 

Otus nevius, Cuv., R. A. i, 2d ed. 341, 

Surnia nevia, JaM., ed. Wils. i, 96, 99. 

Bubo striatus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 54, pl. 21. 

“ Ephialtes ocreata, Licur., Mus. Berol.” 


b. hkennicottit. 


Scops kennicottii, ELL107, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1867, 69; B. Am. p. xxvii, pl. 11.—DaLi & Baxy., 
Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 273.—Bp., ibid. 311, pl. 27 (Sitka) —Funscu, Abh. Nat. 
iii, 1872, 28 (Alaska). 

Scops asio var. kennicoltii, Cours, Key, 1872, 203.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ili, 1874, 53, 


ce. maccallit. 


Ephiattes choliba, Lawn., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vi, 1853, 4 (not of Tieill.). 

Scops maccallii, Cass., Il. 1854, 180.—Srrick.., Orn. Syn. 1855, 200.—Brew., N. A. O61. 
1857, 66.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 52, pl. 39; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, Birds, 4, 
pl. 1.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 330 (Texas). (Not Scops trichopsis, WaGL., Isis, 1832, 
276: See Sci. & Saty., P. Z. 1868, 57.*) 

Scops asio var. maccallii, Cours, Key, 1872, 203.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 52. 


d. floridanus. 


(*) Scops asio, CaB., J. f. O. iii, 465 (Cuba). 
Scops asio var. floridanus, Ripaw.-—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 51. 


*Mr. Ridgway has called my attention to the fact, that S. trichopsis of Wagler, to 
which maccallii is referred by Sclater and Salvin, as above quoted, is a perfectly dis- 
tinct species, as, on examination of typical specimens, I find it to be. 
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e. Enano. 


(2) Scops maccallii, Scu., P. Z. S. 1858,,296 (Oaxaca).—Sct., Ibis, 1859, 220 (Guatemala). 
Scops asio var. enano, LAWR., MSS.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 48. 


Hab.—North America at large. Var. kennicottii is the large, dark, northern form, from » 
Alaska, &c. Var. maccallii is a small, pale, southern form, from the southwestern bor- 7 5 is 
der and southward. Var. floridanus, from Georgia, Florida (and Cuba ?). Var. enano, i 
from Mexico and Guatemala.* 565 


This little Owl does not appear to have been noticed by either of the 
Expeditions, as we find no specimens in the collection. It inhabits, 
however, the wooded tracts of the Missouri region, and is abundant in 
some parts, asin Kansas. 

Without going into the history of the long controversy respecting the 
“Red” and “Mottled” Owls—which would involve scores of quota- 
tionst—it will be sufficient to state, that not only are these two birds 
identical, as indeed has been admitted by most observers since Wilson, 
but that, moreover, the plumages are purely fortuitous, and character- 
istic of neither sex, age, nor season. The same rufescent phase occurs 
in other species of Owls—notably, among ours, in the little Glaucidium 
ferrugineum, which I recently introduced to our fauna (Key, 206)—and 
is apparently analogous to the melanotic condition of many Hawks. 


OTUS VULGARIS var. WILSONIANUS,(Less.) Allen. 
American Lon g-earedOwl, 
a. vulgaris. 


Striz otus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 132; and of early authors generally. 
Bubo otus, Savic., Descr. Egypte, i, 109. 

Asio otus, Less., Man. Orn. i, 116. 

Ulula otus, MacGiL., Rap. B. Br. 403. 

ZEgolius otus, Keys & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 32. 

“ Otus soloniensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 203” (Gray). 

“ Otus albicollis et italicus, Daup., ‘Tr. Orn. ii, 213” (Strickland). 
Otus sylvestris, arboreus et gracilis, BrEHM, V. D. i, 121, 122, 123. 
Otus vulgaris, FLeM., Brit. An. 56; and of many authors. 

Otus europeus, StEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 1826, 57. 

Otus communis, Less., Tr. Orn. 1831, 110. 

Otus aurita, MonT., Orn. Dict. ed. Rennie, 262. 

Otus asio, LEacu, Syst. Cat. 1816, 11. 


b. wilsonianus. 


(2) Strix americana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 288. 

Otus americanus, Br., Comp. List, 1838, 7; Consp. i, 1850, 50.—Kavur, Mon. Strig. Cont. 
Orn. 1852, 113; Tr. Z. 8. iv, 1859, 233.—Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 25.— ALLEN, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 51. 

Strix peregrinator BaRTR., Trav. in Fla. 1791, 289. 

Asio peregrinator, STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 207. 

Strix otus, WILS., vi, 1812, 73, pl. 51, f. 3.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 37.—Nvutrt., Man. i, 1832, 130.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1835, 573, pl. 83—PEaB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, &8. 

Strix (Asio) otus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 72. 

Ulula otus, JaM., ed. Wils. i, 104. 


* Another small species of Scops, occurring over our southern border, is the following: 
ScoPps FLAMMEOLA, Licht. 


Scops flammeola, Licut., Nomen. Mus. Berol. 7.—Kaup, Monog. Tr. Z. 8. iv, 1859, 226.— 
Scuu., M. P.-B. Oti, p. 27.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1858, 96.—Scxu. & Saxv., P. Z. 8. 1868, 
57; Exot. Orn. vi, 1868, 99, pl. 50.—Exzior, B. N. A. i, pl. 28.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 
1870, 422.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 203.—B. B. & R., N. A. B, iii, 1874, 58. 
It was found breeding at Fort Crook, California, by the late Captain John Feilner, 
United States Army. 
+Those who wish to examine the subject may refer to the following among other 
articles: Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. iii, 1824, 357MIcHNER, ibid. vii, 1834, 53.—Hoy, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vi, 1853, 306; and Trans. Wise. Agric. Soc. 1i (1852), 1853, 344.—Cazor, 
Journ. Bost. Soc. ii, 1838, 126.—ALLEN, Am. Nat. ii, 1868, 327; Bull. M.C. Z. ii, 1871, 338. 
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Otus wilsonianus, Less., Tr. Orn. i, 1881, 110.—Cass., IL. 1854, 131.—Brew., N. A. OOL. 
1857, 67,—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 53.—Hayp.. Rep. 1862, 103.—Coor, & Suck., N. 
H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 155,—Covrs, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1866, 50 (Arizona).—Coor., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 426.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873.—Mern., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 695, 

Otus rulgares, JARD., ed. Wils. 11, 272.—AUuDb., Syn. 1839, 23; B. Am. i, 1840, 136, pl. 37,.— 
Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 25, 

Olus vulgaris americanus, SCHL, Mus. Pays-Bas, 1832, Oli, p. 2. 

Otus vulgaris var. wilsonianus, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 150.—CouEs, Key, 1472, 
204.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1e74, 12. 


Hab.—Europe, &c. Var. wilsonidnus. Temperate North America, at large. 
List of specimens. 


19130 | 290! Willow Springs. ¢ ' April 7, 1860 | F.V.Hayden. 14.50 | 36,00 | 11.50 
19131 |174) Powder River..|..-. Oct. 1, 1859! G. A. Trook.. 14.00 | 37.00 | 1250 | 
19330 |....; Popoagie Creek.) g |..---.-------- [eceeee dOig.53 2 13.00 | 35.00 | 11.00 | 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4536, 4538, White River ; 4537, Fort Pierre. 

Later Expeditions —61760, Devil’s Creek, ldaho. 

I quote the principal synonyms of the Old World form, without, however, additional 
references. In the uncertainty at present attending the determination of several 
names of American forms, I only quote those of special pertinence here. 

This species is of not uncommon occurrence in the northwest, as in suitable places 
elsewhere throughout temperate North America. 

“This species is quite common in Eastern Pennsylvania throughout 
the year. Itis more retiring in its nature than Vyetale acadica. The 
latter prefers an orchard, in close proximity to man; while the former, 
according to the writer’s experience, evinces by its actions a partiality 
for deep forests of evergreens, where the hum and stir of busy farni-lite 
is nearly unknown. The nests are usually constructed of rade sticks, 
sometimes of boughs with the leaves adherent thereto, externally, and 
generally, but not always, lined with the feathers of birds. The same 
nest is made use of for several successive years. The female begins to 
lav early in April, and sometimes produces two broods in a season. 
The eggs are never more than four in number; sometimes as low as two 
have been observed. It is stated, by both Audubon and Wilson, that 
the nests of other birds, when of sufficient size, are generally used in 
which to rear its young. -\lthough it has not been my fortune to know 
of such a case by personal experience, yet I cannot doubt the observa- 
tions of these learned authorities. One of the best authenticated cases 
is that related by Wilson, where one of these Owls had taken possess- 
ion, forcibly, as I am Jed to infer, of the nest of the Qua-bird (Night 
Heron), aud was actually setting. The common Crow occasionally 
builds in similar situations-in this latitude, and there is a possibility 
that its abandoned nests are sometimes appropriated, but this is mere 
presumption. Within three quarters of a mile of Chestnut Hill (upper 
part of Germantown), existed an immense forest of pines, within a com- 
paratively recent period, which was the great place of rendezvous of 
the Long-eared Owl, during the dreary winter months, and where, in 
the spriug-time, the females deposited their eggs in rude and unsightly 
nests of their own construction, The numbers that thronged this 
thicket of pines was prodigious, so there were very tew of the trees, if 
any, that had not supported one or more nests. The many fragments 
of the bones ef mammals and birds, and the other remains of the same 
that laid in piles upon the ground, bore testimony to the wholesale 
destruction of life that was carried on. Within the last two years, during 
which time many of the trees have yielded to the woodman’s axe, the 
number that visit the wood is small in comparison. The birds have 
mostly gone to more congenial localities, and but a few remain of all 
that nfighty host.”—( Gentry.) 
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BRACHYOTUS PALUSTRIS, (Bechst.) Gould. 
Shori-eared Owl. 


(a. general references.) 


“ Strix noctua major, Briss., Orn.i,511.” (This is one of the bases of Strix ulaula, L., 1766.) 

“ Noctua minor, GM., Nov. Comm. Petrop. xv, 447, pl. 12.” 

“ Strix str, idula, , Nov. Act. Reg. Ac. Succ. 1733, 47.” ( Strickland.) 

“ Stric arctica, Sparro, Mus. Carls. pl. 51.—Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 197.” 

Strix brachyotus, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 239.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 55.—Daup., Tr. 
Orn. ii, 1800, 216.—Brcust., Naturg. ii, 9U9.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 1209, 223.— 
Temm., Man. i, 895 iii, 51; Tabl. Meth. 7W—Mery , Tasch. i, 73.—I'riscu., V. D. 
pl. 98.—VIEILL., Fn. Frane. 43, pl. 20, f. 3.—Roux, Orn. Prov. i, 75, pl. 49.— 
BaiLu., Orn. Sav. i, 177.—BrEw., Br. B. 2d ed. i, 5%, 60.—Yarr., Br. B. i, 121.— 
Penn., Br. Z. i, 1712, 260, pl. 32.—SeL_ys-Lonecu., Fn. Belg. 59.—Morr., Br. B. 
173, pl. 23. 

Otus Beare, Botk, Isis, 1222, 549.—Srepu., G. Z. xiii, pt. ii, 1826, 57—Hone., J. A. 
8. B. 1237, 369.—Jenyns, Man. 92.—Natm., V. D. i, 1822, 459, pl. 45.—hLyr., 
Cat. Br. B. 6.—ScuH.., Rev. Crit. 14.— Gray, Gen. of B. i, 1844, 40.—Rtrp., Syst. 
Uebers. 12.—Cvv.. R. A. ed. 2, i, 341.—Luss., Tr. Orn. 1231, 111.—Jarp., Br. B. 
i, 235.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 217.—Bp., Cat. Uce. Eur. 1842, 23.—Sey, Ill. 
Br. B. i, 2¢.—FLeM., Br. An. 56.—Monr., Orn. Dict. ed. Rennie, 241.—Tuompes., 
B. Irel. i, 88.—Wart., B. Irel. 24.—Prave, U. 8. Exp. Ex. 75.—Kaup, Mon. Strig. 
Contr. Orn. 1°52, 114; Tr. Z. 8. iv, 1759, 236.—Hups., P. Z. 8. 1870, 799.—Cass., 
Cat. Strig. Acad. Phila. 1849, 11. 

Asio brachyotus, Macett., Brit. B. iii, 461.—Srrickt., Orn. Syn. 1855, 209. 

Ulula brachyotus, Macai., Rapac. B. Br. 412. 

-Eqolius brachyotus, Ki.ys & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 32. 

Stric accipitrina, PaLL., Itin. i, 455.—Gm., Sib. Reise, ii, 163—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 295.— 
Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 125. 

“ Stric ulula, Gar., Syst. Nat. i, it 38, 294 (nec Lryy.)”.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 60.— 
Datp., Tr. Orn. ii, 100, 196.-—Smaw, G. Z. vii, 1809, 270. 

Asio ulula, Less., Man. i, 116. 

Otus ulula, Cuv., R. A. i, 1817, 328. 

sf Strix passerina var. B., "Late, Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 66.” 

Strix palustris, BECHST.. "V.D. il, 344. —SIEMSS., Hand-buch, 35.—Latu., Ind. Orn. Suppl. 
13.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 1309, 227. —Mry., Zool. Ann. i, 332. 

Otus palustris, GOULD. Zool. Voy. Beagle, pt. iii, p. 33.—BreuM, V. D. i, 123.—BnripGEs, 

P. Z.S. ix, 110; Ann. Nat. Hist. xiii, 500. 

Beachley, Gov, B. Eur. pl. 40. —Bp., List, 183, 7. 

Brachy tus palustris europeus, Be., Consp. i, 1850, "51. 

Sirie tripennis, SCHRANK, Fn. Boica, 112. 

Stric brachyura, NILSS , Fn. Suec. i, 62. 

Stric caspia, SHAW, G. Z. vii, 1809, 272. 

Stric egolius, PaLu., Zoog. R. A. i, 309. 

Otus microcephalus, LEACH, Syst. Cat. 1816, 11. 

Otus agrarius, BREHM, V. D. i, 124. 


(b. American references.) 


Strix br ach aa Forst., Phil. Trans. Ixii, 1772, 324. —Wits., Am. Orn. iv, 1812, ¢4, pl. 
oJ, f. 3.—Bp., Son, 1828, 37. —Nert, ‘Man, i, lesz, Is2.—Acp., Orn. Bio. v, 
1239, 73, pl. 452 —TuHours., N. A. Vermont, 66. —Prab., Rep. Orn. Mass. 59. 

Strir brachyota, Sw. & = F.B. A. ii, 1831, 75. 

Otus brachyotus, AUD., Syn. 1839, 23; B. Am. i, 1840, pl. 2-.—Jarp., ed. Wils. ii, 63.— 
Gin., B. L. I. 1244, 26.—Cass., Il. 1854, 122.—Reru., Ibis, iii, 161, 5 (Green- 
land).— ALLEN, Bull. M. G. Z. ii, l=71, 340. cL. & SALY., P. Z. S. Ince, 143,.— 
PELZz., Orn. Bras. i, 10.—Hwps., PZ. 8; 1270, 799. 

Olus (Brachyotus) brachyotus, B.B. & R,, N. A. B. iii, 1474, 22. 

Clula brachyotus, JaM., ed. Wils. i, 106.—Purrippr, Cat. (Chili). 

Otus brachyotus americanus, Maxim, J. £. O. vi, 1858, 27. 

Otus palustris, DEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 28, pl. 12, f. 27. 

Brachyotus palustris, Br., List, 1°38, 7 —Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 27; Key. 1272, 204. 

Brachyotus palustris americanus, Br., Consp. i 1350, ol. 

Brachyotus cassini, BREW., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1256, ——Brew., N. Am. O6l. 1857, 63.—Cap., 
J. £. O. ili, 465 (Cuba). —GUNDL., Rep. 1865, % 25 (Cuba). —Bp., B.N. A. 1852, 
54. —_NEws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1257, 76.— HEE bevy id x, 1859, pt. vi, 34.—ScL., 
P. Z. 8. 1859, 390 (Oaxaca). -“Goor. & Suck., \. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 155.— 
Hayp., Rep. 1862, 154.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 330. —Cocr 8, Pr. Phila. Ac ad, 1866, 
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50.—Sc.. & Sary., P. Z. S. 1868, 143 (Buenos Ayres).— Dai & Bann., Tr. Chic. = 4 
Acad. i, 1869, 273.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 428. —Strv., U. 8. Geol. Surv, Ter. | 
1870, 462.—SNnow, B. Kans. 1873, 2.—Da1, Pr. Cal. Acad. Feb. 1873 (Aleutian' 
Islands). 
c. galapagoensis. 

Brachyotus galapagocnsis, GOULD, P. Z. $. 1837, 10. 

Otus galapagoensis, Daiw., Voy. Beagle, iti, 32, pl. 3.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 51.— 
Gray, Gen. of B.; List B. Brit. Mus. 108. 

Asio galapagoensis, STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 13855, 211. 

Hab —Enurope, Asia. Greenland. America. West Indies. Var. galapagoensis from 
the Galapagos. 

Lieutenant Warrew’s Expedition —4634, Grindstone Creek ; 4539, White River. 

Later Expeditions.—60633, Sweetwater, Wyoming. 

The specific name of this species is highly appropriate, such is its 
preterence for low, moist, and even swampy or marshy resorts. The 
greater part of the Missouri region being not particularly adapted to 
its wants, it is not so common or so generally diffused in this part of 
the country as in some other portions. I procured ove specimen at 
Fort Randall, in the wiuter of 1872-73. It is, however, one of the few 
species not confined to woods, but occurring in open prairie, sometimes 
many wiles from timbered land. It uests on the ground, laying its eggs 
either in a bare depression, or upon a few sticks, or feathers, or a little 
grass. The eggs, usually four or. five in number, are dull white, less 
nearly spherical than usual in this fawily, and measure about an inch 
and a half in length by one aud a fourth in breadth. But its vesting 
varies with cirewustauces. Mr. Dall recently found it breeding in bur- 
rows, on the island of Oonalashka; ‘the hole is horizontal, aud the 
inner end usually a little higher than the aperture; lined with dry grass 
and feathers.” The burrows were not over two feet deep, usually 
excavated in the side of a steep bank. 

Being so generally diffused in this country, it is not a little surprising 
that Dr. Brewer should have been led to say, in 1857, there was no 
authentic case of its occurrence, south of Pennsylvania, in the United 
States. It is decidedly the commonest Owl about Washington, D. C., 
especially in winter. I frequently observed it in the salt-marshes of the 
North Carolina coast at various seasons, and Mr. Allen records it as 
quite common in the marshes of Florida. On one occasion I observed a 
gathering of twenty or thirty individuals on the Colorado River, below 
Fort Mojave; others have noted similar instances of its sociable dis- 
position. The birds were sitting quite closely together in the rank 
herbage bordering the river; some flapped hurriedly off as the steam- 
boat came abreast of them, while others stood to their perches as we 
passed. In California, Dr. Cooper observes that he has not seen it 
south of the Santa Clara Valley. It occurs in the West Indies, and the 
South American form is conspecific. Iam unable to appreciate any con- 
stant or tangible differences between the European and American bird, 
although the latter may average slightly larger, and a shade darker. 


SYRNIUM CINEREUM, (Gm.) Aud. 


Great Gray Owl, 


a. ciereum. 
Strix cincrea, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 291.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 58 (based on Sooty 
Owl, Arct. Zool. ii, 232, No. 120; Cinereous Owl, Syn. Suppl. 45).—VIEILL., 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. Nat. vii, 23; Enc. Meth. iii, 1289; Ois. Am. Sept. i, 48.— 
Br., Am. Orn. pl. 23; Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii, 436; Isis, 1832, 1140.—Nurv., Man. i, 
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1832, 128.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 77, pl. 31.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 
364, pl. 351.—Tyzen., R. Z. 1851, 571. 

Scotiaptex cinerea, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1437, 217. 

Ulula cinerea, Br. , Consp. 1, 1250, 53 (Gin pat: 

Syrnium cinereum, Bp., List, 1235. 6.—AuD., Syn. 1°39, 26; B. Am. i, 150, pl. 35.—Brew., 
ed. Wils. 1840, 687. _DeKay, N.Y. Fist, ii, 26, pl. 13, f. 29. ’ ABBOTT, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. i, pp. 57, 99 (Massachusetts). —Purty., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 204 (Massachu- 
setts). —Cass., Ill. 134.—sSrrickh., Orn. yn. 1255, Loe. —NEws., PLR. R. Rep. 
vi, 1857, 77 (Sacramento Valley, Cal, and Oregon).—Bp., B. NLA. 185%, 56.— 
Kaur, Tr. Z. 8. iv, 1759, 256.—Coorp. & Suck., N. OH. Wash. Ter. 1360, b= 
Wureat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 25.—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1802, 123 
(Maine, ‘rare).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 81 (Massachusetts).—VERR., 
ibid. iii, 1362, 144 (Maine, rare).—Covrs, ibid. v, 1863, 260 (New England).— 
McIiwn., ibid. v, 1866, 82 (Canada West, in winter, rare).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 
1869, 40 (‘several times found in New Jersey.”).—DaLL & Baxn., Tr. Chie. 
Acad. i, 1869, 273 (Alaska).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 130 (Massachusetts).—Hatcn, 
Bull. Minn. Acad. i, 1874, 52 (Minnesota, common). —Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
x, 1874, 379 (Illinois). 

Syrnium (Scotiaptex) cinercum, B. B. & R., N. A. B. iti, 1874, 30. 

Syrnium lapponicum var. cinereum, Ripew., apud Cours, Key, 1872, 204; but cinereum 
(17388) has priority over lapponicum (1200). 

“ Strix acclamator, BART., Trav. 1790, 235” (more likely S. nebulosum). 

“ Striz fuliginosa, Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 1809, 244.” 


b. lapponicum. 


Strix lapponica, RETZ., Fn. Suec. 1800, 79, No. 30.—Sparrm., Mus. Carls.—NIxss., Orn. 
Suec. i, 58.—Meryer, Taschenb. iii, 20—TemM.,Man. Orn. pt. i, 813 pt. iii, 
44.—WerRN., Atl. Ois. Eur. plL—Tyzen., R. Z. 1851, 576. 

Olula lapponica, Less., Man. Orn. i, 113; Tr. Orn. 108.—Cuv., R. A. 24 ed. i, 342. 

Surnia lapponica, GOULD, B. Eur, pl. 42. 

Syrnium lapponicum, STRICKL , Orn. Syn. 1855, 188. 

Stris barbata, PaLu., Zool. R. A. i, 318, pl. 2. 

Stric microphthalma, TYZEN. 

Syrnium microphthalmum, Gray. 

Syrnium cinereum, Bp. List, 1832,6; Cat. Uce. Eur. 23. 

Ulula cinerea, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 53. 


Hab.—Northern North America, south in winter to Massachusetts (to New Jersey, 
Turnbull), Winois (Ridgway), and California. Var. lapponicum from corresponding lat- 
itudes in the Old World. 

Although this species was not noticed by the Expeditions, it is intro- 
duced as one undoubtedly occurring in the Missouri regiou in winter. 
Dr. Cooper states that 1t is “common” in the dense spruce forests of 
the Columbia, and probably resident in that latitude. According to 
Dr. Newberry, proois of its occurrence even to the Sacramento Valley 
have been obtained. It is given in Mr. Wheaton’s Ohio list, and has 
frequently occurred in New England as far south as Massachusetts. 
Dr. Turnbull's notice extends the record to New Jersey, Mr. Ridgway’s 
to Illinois. It is said by Dr. Hatch to be very common in Minnesota. 


SYKNIUM NEBULOSUM, (Forst.) Boie. 
Barred Owl. 


a. nebulosum. 


Strix nebulosa, Forsr., Tr. apis Soe. lxii, 1772, 386, 424.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 291.— 
Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 53. —Davp., Tr. Orn. il, 1800, 191. —SuAw, G7, vii, 
1809, 345 5 Slee. pl.: 25,—VIEILL. , Ois. ‘Am. Sept. 1807, pl 17; Nouv. Dict. @Hist. 
Nat. vii, 32; Ene. Meth. iii, 1292, —Wis., Am. Orn. iv, 1812, 61, pl. 33, f. 2— 
JARD., ed. Wils. ii, 57 —Bp. Syn. 1823, 38 ; Isis, 1832, 1140.—Sw. & Ricu,, I. B. 
A. ii, 1831, 81. —Norr., Man. i, 1832, 133. —Aup.. Orn. Biog. i, 1632, 242; v, 1839, 

386 5 pl. 46.—Dis Kay, N. Y. Zool. Td, pl. 10, f. 21. 
Syrnium uebilosum, Born.—Gn. AY. Gen. of B. —GouLp, B. Eur. pl. 46.—Avup., Syn. 1839, 
; B. Am. i, 1840, 13z, pl. 36.—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 63. —Cass., Til. 1854, 
ced —Brew., N. A. Odl. 157, 72.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 56.—Kavp, Cont. Orn. 
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1852, 12; Tr. Z. S. iv, 1859, 256.—Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 28.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 
330 (Texas) —Hayp., Rep. 1862, 154.- -ALLEN. Mem. Bost. Soe. i, J862, 499 (West- 
ern Iowa); 506 (Ilinois).—Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 431 (but never found in Cali- 
fornia).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 340 (Florida).—Tripps, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
vi, 1871, 114 (Minnesota).—SNow, B. Kans. 15733, 2 (Kansas, common).—COuEs, 
Key, 1872, 204, fig. 137. 

Ulula nebulosa, Sveru., G. Z. xiii, pg. ii, 60.—Cuv., R. A. 2d. ed. i, 342.—James., ed. 
Wils. i, 107; iv, 280.—Lerss., Man. i, 113; Tr. 108.—Bp., List, 1838,7 ; Consp. 
Ay. i, 1850, 53.—Scu., Mus. Pays-Bas, Striges, 1862, p. 11. 

Strix chichictli, GM., Syst. Nat. 1, 1788, 296. 

(2) Striz acclamaior, BArrr., Trav. in Fla. 1791, 289. 

Strix varius, BART., Frag. N. H. Pa. 1799, 11. 

Strix fernandica, Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 1809, 263. 

b. sartorti. 
Syrnium nebulosum var. sartorii, RipGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 29 (Mirador). 
c. fulvescens. 


Syrnium fulvescens, Saiv., P. Z. 8. 1868, 58 (Guatemala). 
Syrnium nebulosum var. fulvescens, RIDGW.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iti, 1874, 29. 

Hab.—North America, east of the Rocky Mountains. Chiefly United States. Var. 
sartorii in Mexico. War. fulvescens in Central America. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Lxpedition.—No. 4607, Missouri River. 

This specimen of Dr. Hayden’s remains, as it was when taken, the 
westernmost on record for the species. The Barred Owl is one of the 
few which does not appear to be equally distributed, having never yet 
been observed west of the Rocky Mountains, where it is to some extent 
replaced by the allied but perfectly distinct S. occidentale, discovered by 
Mr. Xantus, at Fort Tejon, Calitornia, and subsequently observed in 
Arizona, by Lieutenant Bendire, United States Army. It appears to 
be somewhat a southerly bird, very abundant in the woods of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States; but, although common in New England, is 
rather sparingly represented in British America, the home of the Great 
Gray Owl, 8. cinereum. It breeds in March, laying five or six white 
subspherical eggs in the hollow or among the branches of a tree, some- 
times taking possession of a deserted Hawk’s or Crow’s nest, sometimes 
building for itself. The eggs measure about 2 inches in length by 13 in 
breadth. Although Wilson states to the contrary, the sexes of this 
bird are not appreciably different in size, nor otherwise distinguishable 
by external characters. The average size appears to be 20 inches in 
length, 47 in extent, the wing 134, the tail 9. 

The third and only other species of Syrrzium of North America, 8. 
occidentale, will probably, in time, be found in the Missouri region. Its 
synonymy is given below.* : 


xX NYCTEA SCANDIACA, (Linn.) Newt. 
Great White or Snowy Owl. 


Strix capite aurito, corpore albido, Lixw., Fn. Suec. 1746, 16; ex Bubo scandianus, RUDEB., 
Ie. ined. (fide WALDEN). 

Strix scandiaca, LIxN., Syst. Nat. i. 1766, 132 (ex praced.) —MALMG., J. f. O. 1865, 396. 

Nyctea scandiaca, NEWY., 4th ed. Yarr. Br. B. pt. iii, 1872. 187.—Dness., B. Eur. pt. —. 

Nyctea scandiaca var. arctica, RipGw.—B. B. & R.,N. A. B. iii, 1874, 70. 

Stric alba freti-hudsonis, Briss., Orn. i, L760, 522. 

Strix nyctea, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 152 (ex dAluco albus diurnus, Epw., 61.—Briss., i, 
522).—BrUnNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 7.—Forst., Phil. Trans. Ixii, 1772, 385.—Gm., 
Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 201.—Fapr., Fn. Groen. No. 16.—Lartu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 


* Syrnium occidentale, XaANTUS, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 193.—Bp., B. N. A. 1860, pl. 66 
(not in ed. of 1858).—Couxs, Key, 1872, 204.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 38. 


Hab.—California (Fort Tejon, Xantus). Arizona (Bendire). 
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57.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 183.—-Becust., Naturg. ii, 925; V. D. ii, 350.— 
Meyer, Tasch. i, 75.—ViEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. pl. 18; Fn. Fr. 48, pl. 23, f. 2.— 
Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 1209, 240.—SaB., Parry’s Ist Voy. Suppl. 193.—Ricn., 
Parry’s 2d Voy. App. 342.—Pau., Zoog. R. A. i, 1831, 312.—Wits., Am. Orv. 
iv, 1312, 53, pl. 32, f. 1.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 34; Isis, 1832, 11389.—TrmmM., Man. pt. 
i, p.e25 pt. ii, p. 45; Tabl. Meth. 6—Nacm., V. D. 241, pl. 33, £ 66; ed. nov. 
j, 417, pl. 41.—Yarr., Br. B. i, 134.—FLemM., Br. An. 58.—Scuinz, Fu. Hely. 56.— 
Monr., Dict. (ed. Rennie) 471.—Morkr., Br. B. i, 194, pl. 27—Werwn., Atl. Ois. 
pl. 45.--Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 88.—Norr., Man. i, 1832, 116.—Aup., 
Orn. Biog. iv, 1834, 1355; v, 1839, 382; pl. 121—Tnomps., Hist. Vt. 64.—Pxas., 
Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 84.—ScHL., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 17. 

Noctua nyctea, Cuv., R. A. i, 1817, 332.—Bors, Isis, 1322, 770.—LxEss., Man. i, 110; Tr. 
101.—BremM, Isis, 1834,.240.—Brrum, V. DD. 103.—JENyNs, Man. Br. Vert. 
23.—Scu.., M. P.-B. 1862, Striges, 45. 

Syrnium nyctea, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, pp. 59, 190. 

Surnia nyctea, SELBY, Ill. Br. Orn. i, 1833, 95, pl. 23—Epmonsr., Mem. Wern. Soe. iv, 
157. James., ed. Wils. i, 92.—GouLD, B. Eur. pl. 43.—Jarp., Br. B. i, 303.— 
Tuompes., B. Irel. i, 95.—Eyrt., Cat. Br. B. 6—Krys & Buras., Wirb. Eur. 
33.—AvD., Syn. 1839, 21; B. Am. i, 1840, 113, pl. 23.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 
pl. 9, f. 20.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 22.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 204.—Kaup, 
Tr. ZS. iv, 1859, 214. 

Syrnia nyctea, MaceGix., Hist. Br. B. iii, 1840, 407: Rep. B. Gr. Brit. 348 —Tuomps., Ann. 
Nat. Hist. i, 2415; iii, 107. —Janb., ed. Wils. ii, 46.—Warv., B. Irel. 27. 

Strix wapacuthu, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 291 (ex Wapacuthu Owl, PEXN., Arct. Zool. ii, 
4785, 231, No. 119).—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 58 (Gen. Syn. Suppl. 49).—Davup., 
Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 189.—Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 1809, 243.— VIBILL., Ois. Am. Sept. 47. 

Nyctea wapacuthu, SvEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 63, No. 2. 

Strix arctica, Bart., Trav. in Fla. 1791, 289. zi 

Striz nivea, THUNB., Sv. Ak. Handlung, 1798, $4.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 190 (la Chou- 
ette blanche, LEVaIL., Ois. Afr. i, 1799, 174, pl. 45).—Zawap., Fn. Wirb. 1840, 45, 

Noctua nivea, BREWM, Isis, 1334, 246. 

Nyctea nivea, Gray, Gen. of B. i, 1844, 34, pl. 12, f. 2; List, B. Br. Mus. 86; Cat. Gen. 
&8.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 36.—Cass., Il). 1854, 190.—BruuM, Vogelf. 1855, 35.— 
Brew., N. Am. 061]. 1857, 79.—Bp., B. N. A. 1853, 63.—Kirkp., Ohio Agric. Rep. 
1858.—WaHxat,, ibid. 1860, No. 28 (Obiv).—Covurs & Prunr., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 
402, (Washington, D .C.).—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 123 (Calais, Me., 
probably breeding).—-VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 144 (Norway, Me., in win- 
ter).— ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 52 and 97 (Massachusetts, Nov. to May 20).— 
McIiwe.,, ibid. v, 1866, 82 (Hamilton, C. W., in winter).—CovEs, ibid. v, 1868, 
261 (New England, in winter)—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 330 (Texas).—Lawr., 
Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 259.—Covxs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 120 (South 
Carolina).—TurRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 9 (wiuter, rather rare).—DALL & Bann., 
Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 273 (Alaska).—Dat1, Pr. Phila. Acad. Feb. 1873 (Aleu- 
tian Islands).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 447 (never found in California).—Snow, 
B. Kans. 1873, 2 (Kansas, rare in winter).—Covrs, Key, 1872, 205, fig. 138. 

Nyctea nivea europea et americana, A. BuEeuM, Verz. Sammi. C. L. Brehm, 1866, 2. 

Strix bubo var. albus, Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 210 (ex LINN.). 

Siric candida, Latu., Ind. Orn. Suppl. 1801, p. xiv, No. 3 (ee LEVamLL.—Ermine Owl, 
LatuH., Syn. Suppl. ii, 1802, 60, No. 7). 

Nyctia candida, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1337, 217. 

Nyctea candida, BRuHM, Vogelf. 1855, 35.—Br., List, 1838, 6.—Kaur, Mon. Strig. Cont. 
Orn, Ish, 107. 

Strix erminea, SHAW, Gen. Zool. vii, 1209, 251. 

Nyctea erminea, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 1826, 63, No. 1. 

Harfang, Burv., P. E. 458. 


Hab.—Northern portions of the Northern Hemisphere, ranging irregularly south- 
ward in winter. In North America, resident from the Canadas and probably trom!) 
Maine, northward. Regularly enters the Northern States in winter, frequently wan-,' : 


dering to the Middle States, casually to the Southern States, even to Texas (Dresser).! 
Kansas (Snow). Kentucky and South Carolina (iudubon). Bermuda (Jardine). “ 


Although apparently unnoticed by either Expedition, the Snowy;,,. 


ry 
eed 
’ 


Bee SE 


Owl visits the Missouri region in winter, as it does the corresponding 4 


latitudes of the Eastern States. Its wanderings are more extensive 
than those of either the Hawk Owl or the Great Gray Owl, as will be 
seen by the above quotations, and are remarkable tor a bird whose 
whole aspect betokeus a nature fitted to endure the utmost rigor of 
climate. We have advices of its presence in winter in nearly all the 
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States east of the Mississippi, and in Kansas and Texas; while the 
silence of the records in the West nay be in greatest part due to the 
fact, that few explorations are conducted—even individual observations 
being restricted—during the inclement season, when its visits are made, 
if at all. But I have learned, from several residents in the vicinity of 
Fort Randall, of its occasional appearance on the Missouri at that point. 
I find no United States quotations west of the Rocky Mountains ; for 
although the species is admitted in Dr. Cooper’s work, this author 
admits ‘there is as yet no intimation of the occurrence in California of 
this large Owl.” In New England and a part of the Middle States, the 
Snowy Owl is sometimes common in winter. Mr. Cassin remarks that 
it is occasionally so numerous as to sell for a mere trifle in the Philadel- 
phia markets. It does not, however, entirely withdraw from the arctic 
regions even in winter, at which season Mr. Dall saw it flying over the 
frozen Yukon. The probability is, that it is resident in the forests of 
Maine. Mr. Boardman instances a pair seen in spring that probably 
had a nest in the vicinity of Calais; and its capture in Massachusetts, 
as late as the 20th of May, is recorded by Mr. Alen. 

According to those who have studied the bird in its native regions, 
it is not exclusively nocturnal, bat hunts by day without inconvenience ; 
feeds on hare and grouse as well as smaller game, and is expert in fish- 
ing ; nests on the ground, and lays three or four white eggs measuring 
about 23 inches in length by 2 in breadth. 


SURNIA ULULA var. HUDSONTA, (Gm.) Coues. 


American Hawk Owl. 


a. ulula. 


Chouette & longue quene de Sibérie, Burr., P. E. 463; Ois. Sonn. iv, pl. 30, fig. 1. 

Chouette éperviére, Burr., Ois. Soun., iv, 128. 

Strix ulula, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 133 (based on Fn. Suec. 78; Briss., i, 511, &c.).— 
Donnp., Beit. i, 169.—Niss., Skand. Fn. i, 64. 

(22?) Strix ula var. b., Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 60 (quotes S. arctica, Sparn., Mus. Carls. 
ili, p. 5). 

Surnia ulula, Br., Cat. Uce. Eur. p. 22.—Gray, Gen. of B. i, 1844, pl. 12, fig. 1-—Kaup, 
Mon. Strig. Cont. Orn, 1852, 107.—Gnray, Hand-list, i, 1469, 39.—Dress., B. Eur. 
pt. xii, 1972. 

“Stric funcrea, LINN., Fn. Suec, 1761, 25, No. 75” (this is also the primary basis of Syst. 
Nat. i, 1766, 133, No. 11, with which, however, is cited S. canadensis, Brtss.).— 
Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 60.—TEMM., Man. i, 1820, 86.—ScuL., Rev. Crit. 1844, 17. 

Noctua (Surnia) funerea, Cov., R. A. 1817, i, 332. 

Surnia funerea, Br., List, 1338, 6.—GouLp, B. Eur. pl. 45.—Luss., Man. i, 110.—Sw., 
Classif. B. ii, 218.—Breum, V. D. i, 101—Kuys & Bias. Wirb. Eur, 1840, 32. 

Strix uralensis, SAaw, Gen. Zoel. vii, 1809, 277, pl. 35 (nec PALL.). 

Strix mens Meyer, Tasch. i, 1810, 34.—Becusr., Naturg. 1i, 984.—Naum., V. D. 1822, 
i, 427, pl. 42, fig. 2. 

Syrnium nisoria, KAUP, ‘Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 59. 

Noctua nisoria, Cuv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 1829, 344. 

Sura nisvria, BRuuM, V. D. i, 102, pl. 7, tig. 1. 

Strir doliata, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. i, 1811, 316, pl. 1. 

(2) © Strix aretica, SPARRM., Mus. Carls, 51.”—(Gray; rather Brachyotus palustris). 

“Strix acctpitrina, BeCHs?t., Vog. Deutsch. ii, 372, pl. 12.” 


b. hudsonia. 


Strix canadensis, Briss., Orn. i, 1760, 518, pl. 37, fig. 2.—Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 1809, 273. 

Surnia canadensis, Svipy., Shaw’s Gen, Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 1826, 62. 

Strix freti-hudsonis, Briss., Orn. 1760, 520 (‘Little Hawk Owl,” Epw., ii, 1747, pl. 62; 
whence Caparacoch, Burr., i, 1770, 306). 

Strix funerea, LINN,, Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 183 (partly; includes the Enropean).—Forst., 
Philos. Trans. lxii, 1772, 375.—Brp., Syn. 1828, 25.—Sw. & Ricu., I. B. A. ii, 
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1831, 92.—Noutr., Man. i, 1832, 115.—Pras., Rep. Orn. Mass. %3.—BReEWw . ed. 
Wils. 686.—THomrs., Vermont, 64.—AUD., Orn. Biog. iv, 350, pl. 375.—DrKay, 
N. Y. Zool. 1244, pl. 9, fig. 19. 

Surnia funerea, DumbRIL, Zool. Anal. 1-06, 34.—Bp., List, 1356, 6.—Jarp., ed. Wils. ii, 
270; Br. B.i, 514.—Aup., Syn. 1309. 41. B. Aw. i, 1840, 112, pl. 27 —Dirss, & 
Suarpe, B. Eur. pt. xii, Aug. 1872 (North America and Great B.itain). 

Noctua (Surnia) funerea, JENYNS, Man. Br. Vert. 526. 

Syrnia Juncrea, MACGIL., Hist. Brit. Birds. iii, 1°40, 404 (fide Dr. & Su.). 

Noctua funerea, YARRELL, Hist. Brit. Birds, i, 1°43, 139 (fide Dr. & Sit.). 

Strix caparoch, MULLER, Svst. Nat. Suppl. 1779, i, 69. 

Stric hudsonia, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 17838, ~95.—Wixs., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 64, pl. 50, fig. 6 
(Philadelphia). 

Surnia hudsonia, JAMESON, ed. Wils. i, 90. 

Suruvia borealis, Lesson, Traité d’ Orn. i, 1831, 100. 

Strix ulula of AUTHOKS, partly ; excluding Covimental European references. 

Surnia ulula, Cass., Ill. 1854, 191 (excl. part of the synonymy).—Brew., N. A. OGL. 1857, 
80 (excl. part of syns.).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 64 (excl. pt. syn.).—WHEAaT., Ohio 
Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 29.—Hoy, Tr. Wisc. Agric. Soe. 1252; Pr. Plata. Acad. 1858 
(Wisvconsin).—Boarnb., Pr. B. Suc. ix, 1h62, 123 (Calais, Me., breedine).—VERR., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862. 144 (Maine, autuinn and winter). ALLEN, ibid. iv, 164, 
81 (Massachusetts).—McIniwrn.,, ibid. v, 1866, 82 (Hamilton, C. W., rare in win- 
ter).—Cours, ibid. v, le62, 261 (New England).—Lawn., Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii, 
1266, 241 (New York, rare).—SaMUnLs. B. New Engl. 1867, 00; Rep. Agric. Mass. 
1263, App.—CooPERr apid SAMUELS, 81 (Quelec, winter).—ALLEN Am. Nat. iii, 
1570, 569 (Massachusetts).—Turnn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 41 (occasional in severe 
wiuters).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 442 (not found in California).—DaALt & BANN . 
Ty. Chie. Acad. i, 1269, 274 (Alaska, very commou, breeding ).—Murrn., U. 8. 
Geol. Sury. Ter. 1572, 696. 

Surnia ulula var. hudsonia, COUES, Key, 1372, 205.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 75. 


Hab.—Northern North America. Breeds from Maine northward. In winter occa- 
sionally south to Pennsylvania and Illinois (Ridgway, Aun. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 379). 
Bermudas (Drummond, Jardine, Contr. Orn. 1°50, 37). Not yet observed west of the 
Rocky Mountains. “Great Britain.” Typical wlula European. 

Later Expeditions. —62240, Madison River, Montana. 


Contrary to the opinion entertained by ornithologists, of the absolute identity of the 
American and European Hawk Owls, they prove to form two distinguishable geo- 
graphical races, the American bird being recognized without difticulty by its darker 
color, and the broader reddish-brown bars of the whole breast and belly. only a small 
gorget being left white. According to the autbors of the splendid work on the Birds 
of Kurope, from which a part of the foregoing synonymy is borrowed, it is the American 
form, and not that of Continental Europe, which inhabits Great Britain, apparently to 
the entire exclusion of the other. 

The distribution of the American Hawk Owl is quite fully worked out 
in a communication I bad the pleasure of contributing to the work just 
mentioned, and may be gathered with approximate accuracy from the 
foregoing quotations., The bird does not appear to ever wander so iar 
south as the Snowy Owl frequently does; excepting the Bermuda in- 
stance, I have never heard of it south of Pennsylvania and Hlinois, nor 
has it been observed west of the Rocky Mountains. It is common in 
the northern half of New England, in winter, and known to breed in 
some parts of Maine; from Massachusetts southward its oceurrence is 
rare and fortuitous. 

As is well known, this species is the most diurnal in its habits of any 
of the family, retiring to rest at night like an ordivary bird; and it is 
the most hawk-like Owl, uot only in its habits, but in physical aspect. 
It feeds chiefly upon the field-mice (Arricule) which swarm in the sphag- 
nous vegetation of arctic lands; also upon small birds, grasshoppers and 
other insects. It is stated to breed oftenest in the hollows of trees, but 
sometimes to construct a nest of sticks, grass, and feathers, among the 
branches. The eggs range from five to eight in number, are white, and 
measure from 13 to 13 in length by 14 to 14 in breadth. Both sexes in- 
cubate. The parents are represented as very spirited in the defence of 
their home: the male bird will even attack and wound an intruder with 
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its talons, sometimes meeting death in the rashness of its onslaught. 
When wounded it displays similar courage, boldly facing the enemy 
and preparing to defend itself with all its might—‘ calmly aud silently 
it maintains its ground, or springs from a short distance on its foe. So, 
bravely it dies, without a thought of glory and without a chance of 
fame; for of its kind there are no cowards.” 

“This species is seldom met with except in the arctic regious. Occa- 
sionally, during severe winters, it is driven as far south as the latitude 
of Philadelphia, owing to a scarcity of food in its natural haunts. Sam- 
uels affirms that he ‘has known several specimens to be taken in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire,’ and expresses the belief that it builds 
occasionally in the New England States. The writer and a very inti- 
mate friend of bis, who is a taxidermist, have taken specimens as early 
as the middle of October. In the former’s collection is a beautiful speci- 
men of a female that was shot on the 15th day of last October, the ther- 
mometer indicating a rather high temperature at the time. It was shot 
in the middle of the day, while careering bawk-like through the air, 
doubtless in quest of the tield-mouse, which is found in meadow grounds 
in profusion, aud which it prizes most assuredly as one of its daintiest 
morsels. 

“The southern appearance of individuals on many oveasions, so early 
in the fall, in rather mild weather, leads to the supposition that it is 
either a summer resident in small numbers, and performs the essential 
duties of nidification and incubation here [?], or else, having attended to 


these important concerns in more northern climes, journeys southward, . 


where it meets with a temperature which it bas recently learned to re- 
gard as more congenial than the rigors of an arctic autumn. The 
writer is sanguine of the discovery of nests in this latitude. Like many 
birds on their entrance into a new territory, this species may be shy 
aud reserved, and consequently nidificates in out-of-the-way situations. 
Familiarity with the country and its denizens, acquired by a few years’ 
oceupaney, may operate in the production ot changes of habits and dis- 
position. Distrustfulness will undoubtedly give place to confidence, 
and more of its history will be known. 

“Tt is said by some writers that the species is crepuscalar rather than 
nocturnal. The writer’s experience has been theformer. There is no doubt 
that it frequently hunts in the twilight; but the movements of the bird 
during the day-time, both in watching for its prey aud in its capture, are 
certain evidence to bis mind of the truth of the assertion. While on 
the alert for its prey, 1t stations itself upon the topmost bough of a tree, 
and, as soon as the object of its desire comes in view, pounces down upon 
it like a hawk, and bears it away to devour it at its leisure. Frequeutly 
it goes abroad in search of prey, skimming above meadows and low 
fields, at a slight elevation, until its object is secured.”—( Gentry.) 


Y ones TENGMALMI var. RICHARDSONI, (Bp.) Ridgw.™ 
Richardson’s Owl. 
a. tengmalme. 


Striz noctua, Tenc., Act. Stockh. i, 1783. 

Strix tengmalni, GM, i, 201.—Latu., i, 64.—Daup., ii, 205.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 1809, 267,.— 
TemM., Man, 1815, 54; i, 94; iv, 49.—VIEIL1., Gal. i, pl. 23; Fn. Frang. 48, pl. 
23, f 1—Naunm., V. D. i, 1822, 501, pl. 48, f. 2, 3—Dnex., Orn. Eur. i, 134.— 
Scuu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 15. 

Athene tengmalmi, Borg, Isis, 1¢22, 771. 
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Noctua tengmalmi, Cuv., R. A. i, 1829, 549.—Less., Tr. Orn. 1831, 102.-SeLBy, Brit. Orn. 
2d ed. i, 105, pl. 26.—Jarp., Brit. Birds, i, 270.—JeN., Man, 1835, 94. 

Aigolius tengmalmi, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Th. 1829, 34. : a 

Ulula tengmalmi, Br., Osx. Cuv. R. A. 53; Isis, 1833, 1052.—Macc1.., Brit. Birds, iii, 445. 

Scotophilus tengmalmi, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 217. : 

Nyctale tengmaini, Br., List, 1838, 7—Gray, Gen. of B. i, 40.—Knys & Bras., Wirb. 
Eur. 1840, 32.—STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1250, 175. 

“Stria funerea, LINN., Fn. Suec. 25” (Gray). . 

Nyetale funerea, Br., Cat. Uce. Eur. 1342, 24; Consp. Av. 1850, 54.—Gray, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. 94; List Brit. Birds, 1863, 22.—Kaup, Mon. Strig. Cont. Orn, 1852, 104. 

“Strix passerina, MEYER, Zool. Aun. i, 333.—PAat.., Zoog. R. A. i, 323.” ; 

Strix dasypus, Becust., Naturg. Deut. ii, 972.—MEYEn, Tasch. i, 82; Naturg. vi, pl. 2; 
Vég. Liv. Esthl. 37. 

Nyctale dasypus, GRay, Gen. of B. 

Nyctale planiceps, pinetorum et abietum, BreuM, V. D. 19831, 112, 118. 


b. richardsont. 


(2) Strix passerina, Forst., Phil. Trans. ]xii, 1772, 25 (Penn. Arct. Zool. ii, Suppl. 60.) 

Strix tengmalmi, Sw. & Rion., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 94, pl. 82 (not of authors).—NutTrT., Man. 
i, 1834, 562.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 559, pl. 380.—PEaB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 91. 

Nyctale tengmalmi, DaLy & Bann., Tr. Chie. Acad. i, 1869, 273 (Alaska),—ALLEN, Am. 
Nat. iii, 1370, 646 (Massachusetts, ti: ree instances). 

Nyetale tengmolmi var. richardsoni, Rinaw., Am. Nat. vi, 1872, 285..—Couxs, Key, 1872, 
205.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 40. 

Dlula tengmalni, AuD., Syn. 1839, 24; B. Am. i, 1840, 122, pl. 32.—PutTN., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
i, 1856, 2206 (Massachusetts).—? Trippy, ibid. vi, 1871, 113 (Minnesota). 

Nyctale richardsoni, Br., Comp. List, 1833, 7; Consp. i, 1850, 64.—Kaup, Mon. Strig. 
Cont. Orn. 1852, 105.—Cass., Il]. i, 1854, 185.—Srricky., Orn. Syn. 1855, 176.— 
Brew., N. Am. O61. 1857, 73.—Bp., B. N. A. 185%, 57.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Sov. 
ix, 1862, 123 (Maine, probably resident, not common).—VERk., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iii, 1862, 157 (Maine).— ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1264, 52 (Massachusetts, rare, in win- 
ter).—McIuwr., ibid. v, 1866, *2 (Canada West, rave, in winter).—Cours, ibid. 
v, 1868, 260 (New England).—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 133 (Massachusetts).— 
Hartcn, Bull. Mion. Acad. i, 1874, 52 (Minnesota, occasionally, in winter). 

Nyctala richardsoni, GRAY., Hand-list, i, 1869, 51, No. 555. 


Hab.—The typical form from Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa. War. richardsoni 
from Northern North America; south regularly to the United States frontier; in winter 
rarely through New England, beyond which no record on the Atlantic. Northern 
Ohio (TVinslow). 

Having been at first considered the same as its European representa- 
tive, and afterward held to be a distinct species, this interesting Owl 
has at length settled into its true position as a geographical race of NV. 
tengmalni of Europe, as ascertained by Mr. Ridgway’s studies. It differs 
from its congener, just as the American Hawk Owl does, in an excess 
of darker colors; the legs being ochrey-brown, much variegated with 
darker, instead of white, with little marking; and there is more dark 
color on the crissum. It is, perhaps, the most decidedly boreal of our 
species of the family ; for although it does not range further north than 
some, such as the Hawk Owl, the Snowy, and the Great Gray Owl, its 
southern limit is more restricted. It has never been observed as far 
south as all of the three just mentioned are kuown to range inv winter. 
On the Atlantic coast T find no record for Pennsylvania or New Jersey, 
though it is stated to have been procured in Connecticut by Dr. W. 
W. Wood, while Mr. Allen gives several instances of its capture in Massa- 
chusetts. In Maine, according to Mr. Boardinan, it is resident; it has 
been noticed in Wisconsin by Dr. Hoy, and the queried Minnesotan 
record, by Mr. Trippe, is doubtless correct, as it has been lately checked 
by Dr. Hatch. Sir John Richardson speaks of its very great abundance 
in the region of the Saskatchewan, whence it undoubtedly visits the 
Upper Missouri in winter. 

Owls of this genus are among the most perfectly nocturnal birds of 
the family, and appear confined to wooded regions. The food is princi- 
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pally insects, although mice and the smallest birds are also captured. 
The egg of the present bird is colorless, like that of other Owls, and 
measures 14 inches in length by 1 inch in breadth. 


Vf. NYCTALE ACADICA, (Gm.) Bp.’ 


Acadian or Saw-whet Owl. 


Stric acadica, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 296.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 206.—VIEILL., Ois. 
Am. Sept. i, 1807, 49.—Br., Syn. 1828, 38; Isis, 1832, 1140.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. 
A. ii, 1831, 97.—Jarb., ed. Wils. ii, 66—NutTr., Man. i, 1832, 137.—Avp., Orn. 
Biog. ii, 1834, 567; v, 1839, 397; pl. 199.—PxraB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 70.— 
Drkay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, pl. 11, fig. 23. 

Nyctale acadica, Br., Comp. List, 1838, 7; Consp. Av. i, 1850, 44, Gray, Gen. of B. 1844, 
App. p.3.—Kavp, Tr. Zool. Soe. iv, 206.—SrrickL., Orn. Syn. i, 1855, 176.— 
News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 77.—Cass., Ill. 1854, 186.—Brew., N. A. Od. 
1857, 74.—Scr., P. Z. 8. 1958, 295 (Oaxaca).—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 58.—Coop. 
& Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 156.—Wueart., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 
27.—Covurs & Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1461, 402.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 
123 (Maine, resident).—VrrR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 144 (Maine, resident ).— 
ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 52 (Massachusetts, resident).—McILwr., ibid. v, 1866, 82 
(Canada West).—Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 260.—Covurs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 50 
(Arizona).—CovEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1865, 119 (South Carolina).—Lawr., Aun. 
Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 281 (New York).—Turns., B. East Pa. 1869, 9 (rare, 
chiefly in winter)—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. 1864 (British Columbia).— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 436.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 2.—Ripew., Am. Nat. vi, 1872, 
284 (critical).—Harr., Brit. Birds, 1872, 95 (England, very donbtfully ; quotes 
Min., Zool. 1860, 8104).—Cours, Key, 1872, 205.—ALLEN, Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 
427.—B. B. & R.,N. A. B. iii, 1874, 43.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. x, 1874, 378 (Illinois). 

Nyctala acadica, Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 51, No. 556. 

Scotophilus acadicus, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 217. 

Noctua acadica, Ricu., 1837. 

Ulula acadica, AUD., Syn. 1839, 24; B. Am. i, 1840, 123, pl. 33.—Putv., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 
1856, 204 (Massachusetts).—ScuLUGEL, M. P.-B., 1862, Striges, p. 8. 

(2) Strix passerina, Forst., Phil. Trans. ]xii, 1772, 385 (PENN., Aret. Zool. 1785, 236).— 
Wits., Am. Orn. iv, 1812, 66, pl. 34, f. 1. 

Strix acadiensis, Lary., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 65 (Syn. pl. 5, f. 2).—Suaw, G. Z. vil, 266. 

Strix albifrons, SHaw, Nat. Mise. v, 1794, pl. 171; Gen. Zool. vii, 1809, 238,—Laru., Ind. 
Orn. Suppl. 14. ‘ 

Bubo albifrons, ViErLu., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 54. 

Scops albifrons, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 1826, 51. 

Nyctale albifrons, Cass., Ill. 1854, 187.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 57.—Coues, Pr. Phila, Acad. 
1866, 50.—McIuwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1866, 82 (Canada).—Coop., B, Cal. i, 1870, 
435.—VeERR., Am. Nat. 1871, 119 (Maine). 

Nyctala albifrons, GRAY, Hand-list, i, 1869, 52, No. 557. 

Strix frontalis, Licut., Abhandl. Akad. Berol. 1838, 430. 

Nyctale kirtlandii, Hoy, Pr. Phila, Acad. vi, 1852, 210.—Cass., Il). 1853, 63, pl. 11. 

Stric phalenoides, Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1200, 206.—Laru., Ind..Orn. Supp]. 16.—VIELLL., 
Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, pl. 15.—Snaw, G. Z. vii, 1809, 268. 

Athene phalenoides, GRAY, Gen. of B. fol. 1244, sp. 43. 

Athene wilsoni, Born, Isis, 1828, 315. 

“ Strix dalhousei, HALL, Ms., Macg. ed. Cuv. R. A. 1829, pl. 8.” 


Hab.—Temperate North America, from Atlantic to Pacitic; chiefly, however, Northern 
United States and adjoining British territory; ranging southward, in wooded mount- 
ainous regions, into Mexico. Oaxaca (SCL., P. Z. §. 1256, 295). 


Having been long aware that the so-called “White-fronted Owl,” Strix albifrons, 
S. frontalis, and N. kirtlandii, of various authors, was simply the young of the present 
species, I was pleased to see the case so clearly set forth as it was in Mr. Ridgway’s 
article above quoted—a paper instigated by Mr. Elliot’s late erroneous identification 
of these names as pertaining to the young of V. tengmalmi. In both species of Nyctale, 
the plumage is much the same, and its changes are entirely correspondent. The young 
have the dise dark brown, contrasted with white superc‘lia, the forehead plain, and 
the under parts unvariegated, fading from a dark brown on the breast to ochrey-brown 
on the belly. In the adults the disc is mostly white, the forehead is sharply streaked, 
and the under parts are white, with lengthwise chocolate-brown markings. Specific 
characters of the two birds are perceived in the greatly inferior size of acadica, a 
different relative length of wings and tail, a difference in the cere and nostrils, and 
the black instead of yellow bill. 
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In the paper above cited, Mr. Allen has the following on the supposed rarity of 
“albifrons:” “Although the White-fronted Owl (Vyctale albifrons, Cass.) is now con- 
ceded by most, if not all, American ornithologists to be the young of the Saw-whet (.V 
acadica), its supposed rarity, in comparison with the adult, renders the following record 
of recent instances of its capture in Canada of considerable interest. Mr. Ridgway, 
in a paper published in this journal in May, 1472, in noticing Mr. D. G. Elliot’s mis- 
take of considering the NY. albifrons to be the young of N. tengmalmi, has caretuily 
elaborated the evidence of its being the young of N. wcadica. This relationship had 
been previously suspected, and now seems to be fully confirmed. Mr. Mel wraith, 
under date of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, January 20, 1873, writes as follows: ‘In 
looking over the Naturalist of April, 1871, I observe a notice of the capture of a 
specimen of the White-fronted Owl in Maine, and the writer of the note, Prof. A. E. 
Verril, says that the only other instance of its occurrence in the United States of 
which he is aware, is the specimen taken by Dr. Hoy, at Racine. I am a little sur- 
prised at this, fer, though not coming much in contact with collectors, I have seen or 
heard of this [supposed] species now and then for a number of years back. My first 
knowledge of it was from Cassin’s account, and the figure given of it in his Birds of 
America. Shortly afterward I recognized it in a small case in the possession of the 
Rey. Professor Ingles, now of the Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn, New York, where it 
was called ‘Saw-whet—young.’ The case was brought from Montreal, I next met 
it in Toronto, where Mr. Passmore, taxidermist, had two specimens, one of which I 
obtained, and have now in my collection. Again, I heard from Mr. P. H. Gibbs, of 
Guelph, that there were several about his evergreens near the house, oue of which he 
shot. About the same time Mr. Booth, naturalist, of Drummondville, told me of a 
specimen be had obtained. Dr. Anderson of Point Levi, opposite Quebee, had his 
alive for a time; and I heard of still another in the hands of R. K. Winslow, esq., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. From the foregoing it would seem to be more common in Canada 
than it is further south. The opinion seems to be generally held by those with whom 
I have conversed upon the subject, that it is the young of the Saw-whet; and yet it is 
somewhat singular that it is not as often met with as its supposed parents. In the 
month of October, a few years since, I had six in the Saw- whet form brought me by a 
lad, who got them all near the same place on his father’s farm. The theory recently 
advanced by Mr. Elliot, in the ‘Ibis,’ of its being the young of the Sparrow Owl 
(Nyctale tengmalmi), 1 do not think at all probable; I have the two side by side, and 
cannot observe any resemblance to warrant such a conclusion, the ditference in size 
alone being sufficient to show the distinction. My own opinion is that it will be found 
to be the young of Saw-whet; but is it not possible that they do not all assume the 
same garb—that there may be here a freak of nature, so to speak, such as there is in 
the case of the Screech Owl, where we find both red and gray.’” 


The Acadian Owl is not so boreal a bird as its congener, being found 
throughout the United States in suitable places, and in the more south- 
erly portions of British America. I have found no decidedly arctic 
quotations. It is, however, more numerous in the northern half of the 
United States; and although it has been traced far into Mexico, its 
southward extension appears to be mainly along wooded mountain 
ranges, the altitude of which compensates, in a faunal sense, for the 
decrease of Jatitude. Fitted to endure great cold, it is resident in our 
northern districts. I procured a specimen, in the depth of winter, at 
Boar’s Head, on the New Hamspsbire coast, and another at Fort Ran- 
dall, in January, when the temperature had been ranging far below 
zero. The last-named, a tine adult example, was brought to me alive 
by Lieut. W. J. Campbell, who found it in the possession of an Indian, 
and I kept it for some time in my study before it died, probably of 
inanition. It refused food, aud after death its body was found greatly 
emaciated. Although so puny and weak, the little bird showed good 
spirit, setting back with an air of defiance when approached, snapping 
its little bil, aud pecking as hard as it could when [ took it in hand; 
but after soothiug it for a tew moments, it would seem appeased, roost 
quietly on my finger, and apparently like to have its poll quietly 
scratched. In its noiseless fluttering about the room by night it more 
reseinbled a big bat than a bird; in perching, as it did by preference, 
on the edge of the table or of a pile of books, it stood with its claws bent 
inward, so that their convexities, and not the points, rested against the 
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The food of this interesting little Owl, which is not so large as a Robin, 
though it appears bulkier, consists chiefly of insects. Its nesting, ac- 
cording to Wilson and Audubon, is various: sometimes it builds in the 
branches of trees, while at other times it will occupy the deserted nests 
of other birds, or lay in a hollow tree. The eggs are pure white, sub- 
spherical, of crystalline clearness, measuring 14 inches by 1% inches. 

Mr. Gentry informs me of a curious circumstance in regard to this 
Owl. Referring to the association of the Burrowing Owl of the West 
with the prairie-dog, be continues: “In the hollow of an oak-tree, not 
jar from Germantown, lives an individual of the common chickaree ; 
squirrel (Scturus hadsonius), with a specimen of this little Owl as his | 
sole companion. They occupy the same hole together in perfect har- , 
mony and mutual good-will. It is not an accidental temporary associa- 
tion, for the bird and the sauirrel have repeatedly been observed to 
euter the same hole together, as if they had always shared the apart- 
ment. But what benefit can either derive from the other?” 

While speaking of this small species, it may not be amiss to mention 
some other little Owls of this country. Small as it is (the specimen above 
mentioned measured only 74 inches long, with an extent of 19 inches, 
the wing 54 inches, the tail 2% inches), it surpasses several pygmies 
found on the west coast and southward. The Pygmy Owl, Glaucidium 
passerinum var. californicum, of the whole Pacitic region, is the mest 
abundant and best known of these. A closely allied Mexican species 
of the same genus, and of about the same size (G. ferrugineum), has’ 
lately been detected in Arizona by Lieut. C. Bendire, U.S. Army. His 
specimen gave the first intimation of its presence in the United States, 
as I stated in the American Naturalist, vol. vi, p. 370. It will be found 
fully described in the “Key,” p. 206. Another, still smaller, and very 
curious lilliputian Owl, was discovered at Fort Mojave, Arizona, by Dr. 
J. G. Cooper, and has moze recently been observed at Mazatlan aud on 
the island of Socorro, by Col. A. J. Grayson. It is the type of a new 
genus [ instituted in 1866, calling it Micrathene ihitneyi. This species 
is only about six incbes long, has the tarsi nearly bare, and is otherwise 
peculiar. [have the following accounts to present of these two species 
from my Arizona Mss. : 


PYGMY OWL.*—G. PASSERINUM var. CALIFORNICUM, (Sel.) Ridguw. 


* The following is the synonymy of this species: 
a passerinun. 
Strix passerina, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 133.--Rerz., Fn. Snee. 86.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 
1788, 296.—Latvit, Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 65.—Nrbss., Orn. Suec. i, 69, pl. 8.—VIEILL., 
Enc. Meth. iit, 1285.—Goutp, B. Eur. pl. 50.—Dnet., Orn. Eur. i, 136; and of 
authors generally. 
Glaucidium passerinum, Born, Isis, 1826, 976.—Br., List, 1838, 6; Cat. Ucc. Eur. 22; 
Consp. Av. i, 1850, 36.—BreuM, Vig. Deutsch]. 108.—S8n. & Dr., B. Eur. pt. iii. 
Surnia passerina, Kuys & Bias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 32. 
Microptyne passerinum, Kaur, Mon. Strig. Cont. Orn. 1852, 107, 
Athene passcrina, Gray, Gen. of B. i, 1845, 35. 
Noctua passerina, Scur., M. P.-B., Striges, 1862, 41. 
Strir pusilla, Daun., Tr. Orn. 1800, 205 (ec Leraillant). - 
Strix pygmea, Becust., Nat. Dentschl. iv, 1805, 973, pl. 24.—Muynrr, Taschenb. i, 83. 
Noctua pygmea, SUAW. Gen. Zool. vii, 63. 
Stric acadica, TEmMM., Man. i, 1820, 96 (not of Gmelin). 
“ Athene africana, Gray,” Be., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 36 (under G. passerinum). 
b. californicum. 
(?) “Strie elata, Nart., Mus. Vindob.” apud Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 36. 
(?) Glaucidium elata, Bp., Cousp. Av. i, 1850, 35 (“ Similis 8. passerine, sed cauda longiori ;” 
most probably this form; Mexico). 
Stric passerinoides, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 271, pl. 432 (not of Temminck). 
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The specimens I took at Fort Whipple enabled me to credit the Ter- 
ritory with this fine little species, before only known in the United 
States as a bird of California, Oregon, and Washington. It inhabits 
the whole Pacific Slope, as now appears, and extends southward into 
Mexico. Audubon referred it to Strix passerinoides, Temminck, and Mr. 
Cassin, at first, to S. infuscata of the same author. Both these names 
appear to have been bestowed upon the same species, which is South 
American, and entirely different from the Mexican and United States 
bird, which is more closely allied to the European passerina. Dr. Sclater 
proposed, in 1857, to separate the North American from the Mexican, 
under the name of G. californicum. 

I saw the Pygmy Owl several times at Fort Whipple, and secured two 
specimens, which were fortunately male and female. The peculiarly 
retiring and unobtrusive habits of the Owls renders them difficult of 
observation, and less frequently met with than their numbers would 
lead us to expect. Judging with due regard for this fact, 1 take it that 
this bird is common in the wooded regions and mountainous por- 
tions of Arizona. Une of my specimens was moulting; the other, taken 
in winter, was * perfect plumage. This warrants the belief that the 
species is resident about Fort Whipple, and that it breeds there, though 
I was not fortunate enough to discover the nest, which, with the eggs, 
remains almost unknown, so far as lam aware. It will probably be found 
to mate and lay very early in the year—in March, if not in February. 
As a well-known general rule, the Owls breed earlier than most birds, 
for some unexplained reason, but probably on account of their nocturnal 
habits, and the quiet seclusion in hollow trees and other sheltered 
places, in which most of their time is spent. Removed in a great meas. 


Surnia passerinoides, AUD., Syn. 1839, 23; B. Am. i, 117, pl. 30. 

Glaucidium infuscatum, Cass., Il. 1854, l-0.—Nerws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 77 (not of 
Temminck). 

Glaucidium gnoma, Cass., Baird’s B. N. A. 135x, 62 (not of Wagler).—Hrrerm., P. R. RB. 
Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 31.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 158.—Cas., J. 
f. O. 1°62, 336; Ueb. Berlin. Mus. 1869, 207.—Lorv, Intellect. Observer, 1865, 
409 (biography).—Couxs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1266, 50 (Arizona). 

Glaucidium californicum, SCu., P. Z. 8. 1857, 4. 

Glaucidium passerinum var. californicum, RipGw., apud CovEs, Key, 1872, 206.—Rinew., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 92, 94 (critical examination of all the forms of the 
genus).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 81. 

Hab.—The true passerinum is European. Var. californicum is from the Western 
Province of North America. North to Oregon. East to Colorado. South on the table- 
lands of Mexico. I regard it as very probable that the Strix elata of Natterer’s Mss., 
which is said by Bonaparte to differ from passerinnm in the greater length of the tail, is 
really this variety; for the length of tail is precisely one of the main characters ad- 
duced by Mr. Ridgway in his excellent monograph of the genus. Should this prove to 
be the case, the bird will be known as G. passerinum var. elatum. 

The only other North American species of this genus is the following: 

GLAUCIDIUM FERRUGINEUM, (Mazim.) Kaup. 

Strix ferruginea, MAXIM., Reise, i, 1820, 105; Beit. iii, 234.—Tama., P. C. 199, (Identi- 
fied by Strickland with the Sparrow Owl oY Laru., Gen. Hist. i, 373, pl. 17.) 

Noctua ferruginea, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 69.—Luss., Man. i, 111; Tr. Orn. 104.— 
Ctv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 346.—Tscu., Wiegin. Arch. 1844, 267; Fn. Peru. 19, 117. 

Surnia ferruginga, BP., Osserv. Cuv. R. A. 56; Isis, 1833, 1053. 

Athene ferruginea, GRAY, Gen. of B; List B. Brit. Mus. 92.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 38.— 
STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 162. 

Glancidium ferrugineum, Kaup, Mon. Strig. Cont. Orn. 1752, 104.—Burm., Th. Bras. ii, 
141, 146.—CaB., Ueb. Berl. Mus. 1869, 206.—Covrs, Am. Nat. vi, 1872, 370 
(Arizona, Bendire ; first introduction to fauna of United States).—Cours, Key, 
1s72, 206.—Ripew., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1273, 100 (critical). B. B. & R., N. A. 
B. iii, L874, 85. 

Hab.—Eastern Scuth America, and whole of Middle America, to the southern border 
of the United States. 
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ure from the effects of sunlight, its vivifying and invigorating influence 
seems replaced by the analogous effect of the warmth of their accus- 
tomed haunts, and the same purpose of fostering vitality to be sub- 
served. Sedentary habits, and luxurious day-dreams in snug seclusion, 
may have on these birds the same effect of exciting into early and 
uncontrollable action certain vital functions, that is known to be pro- 
duced in our own species by a similar mode of life. 

The brief notice of this species that Dr. Heermann has left is incorrect 
in one portion, for he says that it may sometimes “be caught perched 
on the branch of a tree, nepping, during the day-time.” The fact is, that 
it shows a decided tendency toward diurnal habits, and though thus 
often found abroad in the day-time, it will not likely be ‘caught nap- 
ping.” It has appeared to me, in fact, as little inconvenienced by the 
glare of day as the Burrowing Owl is, and it pursues its insect prey by 
day as well as by night with activity and success. Dr. Newberry speaks 
more to the point: “It flies about,” he writes, “with great freedom and 
activity by day, pursuing small birds, upon which it subsists, appar- 
ently as little incommoded by the light as they are;” thought I doubt 
that birds form a great portion of its food. It is so small, and its rapa- 
cious powers, if not nature, so limited, that it must contine its pursuit 
to the most insignificant game. The stomachs of my specimens were 
found to be filled with fragments of grasshoppers and beetles, some of 
which were yet scarcely altered by digestion, showing that they must 
have been very recently captured. Each of the birds was killed about 
noon. The following account of the bird is so good, and agrees so well 
with my own observations, that I reproduce it from the Natural History 
of Washington Territory. The first paragraph is by Dr. Cooper, the 
other by Dr. Suckley: 

“This (the smallest Owl found in the Territory) I have seen only 
ounce, though it seems to be not very uncommon. On the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1854, I observed it among a flock of Sparrows, which did not seem 
at all frightened by its presence. For some time I thought it was one 
of them, though its large head and owl-like flight seemed to me strange. 
It was plainly diurnal in habits, not seeming to seek any shelter from 
the sunshine. Its stomach contained only insects, and it is probable 
that it does not often attack birds.” 

“T have obtained two specimens of this Owl at Puget Sound, where 
it seems to be moderately abundant. It appears to be diurnal in its 
habits, gliding about in shady situations in pursuit of its prey. I sawa 
bird of this kind, about midday, in a shady alder swamp near Nisqually. 
It flitted noiselessly past me several times, alighting near by, ov a small 
branch, as if to examine the intruder. It seemed quite tame, and en- 
tirely unsophisticated. I noticed that in flying the tail was kept rather 
widely spread. Near a small lake in the neighborhood of Fort Steila- 
coou I frequently heard the voice of a small Owl, the notes of which 
were subdued and clear, like the low, soft notes of a flute. As the only 
small Ow! I ever saw in the neighborhood belonged to this species, it is 
probable that the sounds heard came from an individual of the kind.” 

The last sentence gives the only intimation of the notes of this bird 
that we have; and, unless the writer was mistaken in his surmise, which 
is quite possible, it is something new in the history of the family, for no 
Owl is known to emit sounds at all comparable to the notes of a flute. 
The voices of most of these night birds are among the most uncouth, 
inharmonious, and lugubrions sounds that ever break the stillness of 
the dark scene. With an average of musical ability that birds are fa- 
vored with, they compare as the creaking and puifing of disordered 
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organ-bellows to sounds from the keys of the instrument. No wonder 
that in classic times it was written of Owls: 


“ Est illis strigibus nomen ; sed nominis hujus 
Causa quod horrenda stridere nocte soleut ;” 
nor that later and more professedly orvithological observers of nature 
should have heavily taxed their vocabularies in selection of epithets to 
express the vocal eccentricities of Owls, not to allude to the liberties 
that lay writers, whether of prose or verse, bave taken, in a supersti- 
tious, legendary mood, with the weird associations of these ‘‘monks 
who chant midnight mass in the great temple of Nature.” 

I am inclined to repeat in this connection a liberal proposition, made 
by one of the most delightful of writers on birds. In his history of the 
rapacious birds of Great Britain, Mr. Macgillivray quotes a poetic pas- 
sage respecting Owls, and adds, in bis original way, ‘the reader may 
here supply a chapter on superstitions, which the author forgot!” For 
the Pygmy Owl, unknown to poetic and legendary fame, liviug to our 
remembrance only in times when nature is questioned fearlessly, not 
tremblingly as of old when ignorance served all purposes, has never been 
regarded as of weird, uncanny import. Not. a single irrational attribute 
has attached to it; nor need it be sought in greater obscurity than the 
shade of its favorite pines. With little experience of man, it has had 
no opportunity of gaining that sort of wisdom credibly supposed to flow 
from such coutact; still less has it the supernatural lore attributed to 
the bird of Minerva. It is a very straightforward, ingenious, unsus- 
picious little bird, meddling with no affairs but its own, and innocent 
enough to expect like treatment from others, expectations, however, not 
always realized. 

_Note.—That there may be in future no misunderstanding regarding this Owl, and 
for the purpose of comparing it with Whitney’s, which bears some superticial resem- 
blance, I give the following concise description, believed to be in every way pertinent. 
Facial disk imperfect; no ear-tufts; tarsi densely feathered to the toes, which are 
covered with hairs; claws strong, sharp, much curved ; tail rather long, even; wings 
medium, or rather short; the fourth primary longest ; iris, bright yellow; bill, cere, 
and feet, dull greenish-yellow ; soles, chrome-yellow ; mouth, livid flesh-color; upper 
parts one shade of dark-brown, every where dotted with small circular spots of white ; 
a collar of mixed blackish-brown and white, around the back of the neck; breast with 
a band of mottled-brown, separating the white throat from the white of the rest of 
the under parts, which all bave irregular lengthwise streaks of reddish-brown. Wings 
and tail dusky-brown ; the-feathers marked on both webs with a row of round white 
spots, largest on the inner; under wing-coverts white, crossed obliquely by a blackish 
bar. Length of the male 7.00 inches, or a little less; extent of wings, 14.50; wing, 
2.73; tail, 5.00; of the female, length 7.50; extent, 15.50, &c. In the female the upper 
parts are rather lighter, with fewer larger spots, and a nearly obsolete nuchal collar; 
but both sexes vary in the tint of the upper parts, which ranges from pure deep brown 
to pale grayish, almost olivaceous brown, probably according to age and season, the 
newer feathers being darker than they are when old and worn. 


WHITNEW’S OWL *—MICRATHENE WHITNEYI, (Cooper), Coues. 


This singular little Owl is one of the most noteworthy and interesting 
of the many late additious to our knowledge of western birds. Until 
recently, the last-noticed species was properly regarded as the smallest 
of its family in North America; but it somewhat surpasses Whitney’s 
in size. The latter is not so long as many of our Sparrows, being the 


* Athene whitneyi, Coop., Pr. Cal. Acad. 1°61, 118 (Fort Mojave, Arizona), 

Micrathene whitneyi, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 51—EL.iot, B. N. A. i, p. xxix, 
pl. ——Coop., B. Cal. i, 1570, 442.—Grays., apud. Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 
(Socorro).—Cours, Key, 1872, 207.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874. 87. 

Hab.—Arizona, Southern California, and southward to Secorro. 
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least among our raptorial birds, if not the smallest known Owl. It was 
discovered at Fort Mojave, in 1860, by Dr. J. G. Cooper, to whose exer- 
tions in developing the zoology of the West we are so much indebted. 
We learn from Dr. Cooper’s account that it is an arboreal, not a terres- 
trial species, is partly diurnal, and feeds upon insects. It is probably a 
rare bird, to judge from its having remained so long undetected. But 
Mr. A. J. Grayson lately found it on Socorro Island, off the coast of 
Mexico, while several specimens have been taken in Arizona, by Lieut. 
C. Bendire, and Mr. H. W. Henshaw. The former found it breeding 
in the hollow of a mezquite stump. 


Nortr.— As this species is still not generally known, I deviate from my usual course 
to present the following description: Bill small and weak, narrow at the base, which 
is hidden among recurved and closely appressed bristly feathers. Facial disk imper- 
fect. No ear-tufts. Wings very long, but rounded, the first primary only % the third 
and fourth, which are equal and longest; second equal to sixth. Tail of moderate 
length, not graduated ; the rectrices broad at the tip. Tarsi nearly naked, the feath- 
ers extending but a little way below the heel-joint; rest of the tarsus, and the upper 
surfaces of the toes, sparsely covered with short bristly hairs. Middle toe and claw 
about as long as the tarsus; hind toe lengthened. Claws remarkably small, weak, 
and little curved ; hardly more than insessorial, instead of raptorial, in character. The 
foregoing are rather the generic than the specitic characters, and are those upon which 
the genus Micrathene was established. It agrees with Athene, to which the bird was 
referred by its discoverer, in the imperfect disk and mostly naked tarsi; but is other- 
wise quite different and more nearly related to Nyctale, Glaucidium, &c., from which 
again, itis notably distinct ; nor do I know of any established genus of Owls to which 
the species could probably be referred. It presents an entirely peculiar combination 
of characters. The slight claws are an especial feature. The following account of the 
colors, &c., is compiled from the original description, as the specimen itself is not at 
hand at time of writing. Above light brownish-gray, thickly spotted with angular 
pale brown dots, especially on the crown; those on the back larger; back also obso- 
letely barred with wavy lines of the same color. A concealed white collar on back of 
neck, forming a bar across the middle of the feathers, which are plumbeous at base 
and brown at tip. Quills with three to six spots on each web, those of the inner webs 
white, those of outer web of the fourth, third and second, white, the others brown. 
A row of white spots on lesser coverts; four on upper, seven on lower series, with a 
row of light brown spots between ; outer secondaries with a few white spots; outer 
scapulars with a white stripe, edged by pale brown stripes nearer the back; outer 
wing-feathers dark brown, with pale, ashy dots near the ends of the secondaries. 
Rectrices like the primaries, the light spots forming five broken bars and a narrow ter- 
minal bar. Feathers above the eye white, with black spotted shafts; below it, light 
brown, obsoletely barred with dark ; bristles at base of bill black on terminal half. Chin 
and throat white, the lower feathers light brown, the white forming a broad crescent from 
side to side. Sides of neck narrowly barred with ashy and light and dark brown; 
breast imperfectly barred and blotched with the same colors; toward the abdomen, 
the brown forming large patches, margined with grey and white. Sides more grayish, 
tinged with yellowish, the flanks plumbeous; tibie narrowly barred with light and 
dark brown. Tarsal bristles white; those of the toes yellowish. Bill, pale green ; iris, 
bright yellow. Length, 6.25; extent, 15.25; wing, 4.50; tail, 2.25; tarsus, 0.90 ; mid- 
dle toe and claw, 1.30; hind toe and claw, 0.50; gape, 0.45; height of bill, 0.30; width 
at base, 9.40. 


SPEOTYTO CUNICULARIA var. HYPOGADA, (Bp.) Coues. 
Burrowing Owl. 


a. cunicularia. 


Strix cunicularia, MoL., Sagg. Stor. Nat. Chili, 1872, 343.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 292.— 
Lata., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 63 (Noctua coquimbana, Briss., i, 525; Coquimbo Owl, 
Latu., Gen. Syn. i, 145).—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 201—Mzygn, N. Act. Leop. Car. 
xvi, Suppl. 70.—Licur., Verz. 59.—Maxim., Beit. iii, 248; Reise, ii, 191, 344. 

Ulula cunicularia, FeviLiée, Journ, Obs. Phys. 562. 

Noctua cunicularia, Darw., Journ. Res. 145.—D’Ors., Voy. 128. 

Otus cunicilaria, Cuv., Régne Anim. i, 2d ed. 341. 

Surnia cunicularia, Br., Observ. Cuv. R. A. 50. 

Nyctipetes cunicularia, Sw., Classif. Birds, ii, 1837, 218, 
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lthene cunicularia, Bp., Consp. i, 1650, 38.—Darw., Voy. Beagle, iii, 31.—ScHomp., Gui- 
ana, ii, 731.—BripGss, P. Z. S. xi, 109; Ann. Nat. Hist. xiii, 50U.—Gray, Gen. 
of B. 8p. 19; List Br. Mus, 92.—Prarx, U.S. Expl. Ex. 1848, 77.—Hartt., Ind. 
Syst. Azara, 4. 

Pholeoptynz cunicularia, Kaup, Mon. Strig. Cont. Orn. 1852, 106.—Sc1. & SaLv., P. Z. 8. 
1868, 143 (Buenos Ayres). 

Strix grallaria, Sp1x, Av. Braz. i, 21.—Temm., P. C. 146. 

Noctua grallaria, Steru., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 67.—Lzss., Man. i, 111; Tr. Orn. 102, 

Noctua urucurea, Less., Tr. Orn. 103.—Tscu., Wieg. Arch, 1844, 267; Fn. Peru, 116. 

Athene patagonica, PEALE, U. S. Expl. Exped. 1848, 78. ; 


b. guadeloupensis. 
Speotyto cunicularia var. guadeloupensis, RipGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B, iii, 1874, 90. 
c. hypogea. 


Strix cunicularia, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 48.—Say, Long’s Exp. ii, 36, 200.—Bp., 
Am. Orn. i, 1825, 68, pl. 7, f. 2; Syn. 1828, 36.—NotTT., Man. i, 1832, 118.—Aup., 
Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 264, pl. 432. 

Surnia cunicularia, AUD., Syn. 1839, 23; B. Am. i, 1840, 119, pl. 31.—DEKay, N.Y. Zool. ii, 23. 

Athene cuuicularia, Be., List, 1838, 6 (not of Consp.).—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 60 (nec Mo- 
LiInA).—KEnN., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 20—HEERM., ibid. pt. vi, 33.— 
Coor. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 157.—Kavp, Tr. Z. 8. iv, 201.—Canr., 
Am. Nat. ii, 1869, 583 (biography).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 437. 

Ulula cunicularia, JaRD., ed. Wils. 1832, iii, 325. 

Speotyto cunicularia var. hypogea, COUES, Key, 207.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 90. 

Strix hypugea, Bp., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 72. 

Athene hypogea, Br., Consp. i, 1850, 39 (hypogea).—Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 62 (hypu- 
gea).—Cass., Ill. 1854, 188 (hypugea).— Brew., N. Am. OOl. 1857, 75 (hypugea).— 
Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 59 (hypugea).—NEWB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 17.—Coor. 
& Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 157.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 154 (hypugqea).— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 448 (hypugea).—StTEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 462 
(hypugaa).—MERR., ibid. 1872, 696 (hypugea).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 
180 (Kansas and Utah).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 2 (hypugea).—HOLp., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1872, 208 (hypugea). 

Athene (Speotyto) hypogea, Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 43, No. 437. 

Strix californica, AUD., Orn. Biog. pl. 432 (name on plate). : 

Athene socialis, GAMB., Pr. Phila, Acad. iii, 1846, 47.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1857, 201 (Xalapa).— 
Dress., Ibis, 1865, 330 (Texas). 


Nore.—As the older authors generally made no distinction of the races, the term 
cunicularia includes all, in most cases. 


Hab.—The true cunicularia is South American ; var. guadeloupensis is considered by Mr. 
Ridgway as a local form, of Guadeloupe. Var. hypogea is the North American form, 
occurring in open places in the United States west of the Mississippi, and in Middle 
America. In addition, Gray gives Antillean forms of Speotyto under the names of do- 
mingensis, Miill. (dominicensis, Gm.), and fusca, Vieill.; the latter is, however, an entirely 
different bird, while the former is scarcely identifiable. 


List of specimens. 


23.50 
25.00 


- 19132 
19133 


163 
192 


Sept. 13, 1859 


G. H. Trook..| 9.00 
seas do.....| 9.50 


Powder River..| 9? 
Tongue River. - 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5182-84, Fort Pierre ; 9965, Running Water; 9066-67, 
Loup Fork of Platte. 

Later Expeditions.—54300-01, 60090, 60342-47, Wyoming ; 59843, Soda Springs, Col- 
orado; 60634-36, Big Sandy Creek; 61637, Utah; 61761-64, Idaho. 


After examination of many Burrowing Owls from all parts of the West, in the field 
as well as in the closet, I am of the decided opinion that the differences alleged to 
exist between the birds of opposite sides of the Rocky Mountains have no foundation in 
fact. The ascribed distinctions fall largely within the limit of individual variation, 
and may be observed in any sufficient series of specimens from a single locality. Nor 
am I, indeed, fully satisfied of the necessity of separating the North from the South 
American bird, altbough in view of some slight average distinctions they may be held, 
conventionally at any rate, as climatic races. 


The Burrowing Owl is the only bird of its family inhabiting, in any 


numbers, the entirely treeless regions of the West, and may be consid- 
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ered characteristic of the plains. Wherever it can find shelter in the 
holes of such animals as wolves, foxes, and badgers, and especially of 
the various species of marmot squirrels, there it is found in abundance; 
and in not afew instances sinall colonies are observed living apart from 
their ordinary associates, in holes apparently dug by themselves. They 
constitute a notable exception to the general rule of arboricole habits 
in this family, being specially fitted by their conformation for the sub- 
terranean mode of lite for which they are designed, and are further- 
more exceptional in their gregarious disposition, here carried to the ex- 
treme. The diffusion of the species in the West is so general that there 
is little occasion to mention particular localities. They are met with in 
suitable situations throughout nearly all the Missouri region, except the 
easternmost, and are especially abundant to the south and west. The 
most eastern point I have found them was a little beyond Fort Riley, in 
Kansas; they were observed in great numbers thence to and along the 
Arkansas River. I saw them near Fort Wingate, in New Mexico. 
They occur in various parts of Arizona, living with the western spermo- 
phile, Cynomys var. gunnisoni, and on the coastot Southern California I 
found them plentiful in the burrows of Spermophilus beecheyi, which are 
numerous on the plain that stretches from Los Angeles to the seashore. 
In the northwest, Dr. Hayden remarks, he does not remember to have 
ever seen a prairie-dog village that was not inhabited by one or more 
pairs of the birds. Southward they extend into Mexico; to the north 
I am not aware that they have been observed beyond the United 
States border, and I saw none along the northern bonndary of Dakota. 
But Dr. Suckley found them at Fort Benton, at the head of navigation 
ou the Missouri, and, with Dr. Cooper, in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories. In further illustration of their distribution, I insert the following 
communication from Mr. Allen, which also contains some interesting 
biographical items: 

“ We found the Burrowing Owl a more or less frequent inhabitant of 
the prairie-dog “towns,” from Middle Kansas westward to the base of 
the mountains in Colorado, and in Southern Wyoming; also in the 
Great Salt Lake Valley, in Utah, where they occupied the deserted 
holes ot badgers and coyotés in the absence of tbhove of prairie-dogs. 
Coutrary to the experience of Townsend and Say, we found them usually 
wary and difficult to approach, and, when once fully aroused, they were 
almost sure to keep out of reach. Occasionally, however, they showed but 
little timidity. They appear to live in small colonies of several pairs, 
these colonies being generally quite widely separated. We often trav- 
eled a whole day on the plains, passing most of the time through a suc- 
cession of prairie-dog villages, without perceiving any indication of the 
presence of the Owls. In twice crossing South Park we saw none what- 
ever, and in a journey thence eastward over the mountains to Colorado 
City, we met with the Owls but once or twice, although the western prairie- 
dog (Cynomys var. gunnisoni) occurred in abundance. Though a wide- 
ranging species, they appear to be quite locally distributed, by no means 
inhabiting all the prairie-dog villages, as some writers have rather con- 
fidently affirmed. Mr. Townsend says that ‘the Indians assert, with 
great confidence, that it retires into its burrow and spends the winter 
in a torpid state.’ I found, however, both the prairie-dogs and the Bur- 
rowing Owls abroad and very active on pleasant days in December and 
January, on the plains of Western Kansas, although the temperature 
otten fell nearly to zero (Fahrenheit) during the nights following. I 
was also assured by old residents of the plains that both these animals 
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are frequently seen abroad during pleasant weather throughout the 
winter,” 

Having been noticed by the earlier writers in special connection with 
the singular settlements of the prairie-dog (Cynomys ludovicianus), and 
the life relations of the two creatures being really intimate in very 
many localities, an almost inseparable association of ideas has been 
brought about, which is only partly true; and it was a long time betore 
the whole truth in the case became apparent. When competent ob- 
servers, familiar with the animals, disagree, as they have, respecting 
the kind and degree of relation between the bird and the mammals, we 
need not be surprised at conflict of opinion in the books of naturalists 
who never saw either of them alive. The case is further complicated by 
the introduction of the rattlesnakes; and no little pure bosh }s in type 
respecting the harmonious and confidential relations imagined to sub- 
sist between the trio, which, like the “happy family” of Barnum, lead 
Utopian existences. According to the dense bathos of such nursery 
tales, in this underground Elysium the snakes give their rattles to the 
puppies to play with, the old dogs cuddle the Owlets, and farm out their 
own litters to the grave and carefal birds; when an Owl and a dog come 
home, paw-in-wing, they are often mistaken by their respective progeny, 
the little dogs nosing the Owls in search of the maternal font, and the 
old dogs left to wonder why the baby Owls will not nurse. It is a pity 
to spoil a good story for the sake of a few facts, but as the case stands, 
it would be well for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
to take it up. First, as to the reptiles, it may be observed that they are 
like other rattlesnakes, dangerous, venomous creatures ; they have no 
business in the burrows, and are aiter no good when they do enter. 
They wriggle into the holes, partly because there is no other place for 
them to crawl into on the bare, flat plain, and partly in search of Owls’ 
eggs, Owlets, and puppies, to eat. Next, the Owls themselves are simply 
attracted to the villages of prairie-dogs as the most convenient places 
for shelter and nidification. where they find eligible ready-made burrows, 
and are spared the trouble of digging for themselves. Community of 
interest makes them gregarious to an extent unusual among rapacious 
birds; while the exigencies of life on the plains cast their lot with the 
rodents. That the Owls live at ease in the settlements, and on familiar 
terms with their four-footed neighbors, is an undoubted fact; but that 
they inhabit the same burrows, or have any intimate dome stic relations, 
is quite another thing. It is no proof that the quadruped und the birds 
live together, that they are often seen to scuttle at each other’s heels 
into the same hole when alarmed; for in such a case the two simply 
seek the nearest shelter, independently of each other. The probability 
is, that young dogs often furnish a meal to the Owls, and that, in return, 
the latter are often robbed of their eggs; while certainly the young of 
both, and the Owls’ eggs, are eaten by the snakes. In the larger settle- 
ments there are thousands upon thousands of burrows, many occupied 
by the dogs, but more, perhaps, vacant. These latter are the homes of 
the Owls. Moreover, the ground below is honey-combed with commu- 
nicating passages, leading in every direction. It the underground plan 
could be mapped, it would resemble the city of Boston, with its tortuous 
and devious streets. The dogs are continually busy in fair weather in 
repairing and extending their establishments; the main entrances may 
be compared to the stump of a hollow tree, the interior of which com- 
municates with many hollow branches that moreover intersect, these 
passages finally ending in little pockets, the real home of the animals. 


it is quite possible thatothe. nespegtine xeimeats of a dog and an Owl 
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may have but one vestibule, but even this does not imply that they nest 
together. It is strong evidence in point, that usually there are the 
fewest Owls in the towns most densely populated by the dogs, and con- 
versely. Scarcity of food, of water, or some obscure cause, often makes 
the dogs emigrate from one locality to another; it is in such “deserted 
villages” that the Owls are usually seen in the greatest numbers. I have 
never seen them so numerous as in places where there were plenty of 
holes, but where scarcely a stray dog remained. 

As already intimated, the Owls are by no means confined to the dog- 
towns, nor even to the similar communities of other gregarious spermo- 
phliles. They sometimes occupy the underground dens of wolves, foxes, 
and badgers. In South America, the representative race lives among the 
bizeachas (Lagostomus trichodactylus) that inhabit the Pampas. On 
some occasions the birds have been found alone, residing apparently in 
burrows exeavated by themselves, as alveady stated. They are by no 
means nocturnal; able to endure the sunlight without inconvenience, 
they way be observed abroad at ail hours. It has been stated that, in 
the autumn, at the approach of cold weather, they retire into their bur- 
rows to hybernate—a fable matching the one that ascribes to Swallows 
the habit of diving into the mud to pass the winter in repose along with 
torpid frogs. In most localities the birds are abroad the year round ; 
their disappearance, in inclement regions, is accomplished, if at all, by 
ordinary wigration. In California I saw them, bright and lively as 
crickets, in November. 

I uever undertook to unearth the nest of a Burrowing Owl, but others 
have been wore zealous in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
Dr. Cooper says that he once dug two fresh eggs out of a burrow, which 
he followed down for three feet, and then traced five feet horizontally, 
at the end of which he found an enlarged chamber, where the eggs were 
deposited on a few feathers. In his interesting note in the American Nat- 
uralist, Dr. C. S. Canfield gives a more explicit account of the nesting: 
“T once took pains to dig out a nest of the Athene cunicularia. IT found 
that the burrow was about four feet long, and the nest was only about 
two feet from the surface of the ground. The nest was made in a cavity 
of the ground, of about a foot im diameter, well filled with dry, sott 
horse-dung, bits of an old blanket, and far of a coyoté (Canis latrans) 
that I had killed a few days before. One of the parent birds was ou 
the nest, and I captured it. It had no intention of leaving the nest, 
even when entirely uncovered with the shovel and exposed to the open 
air, It fought bravely with beak and claws. I found seven young ones, 
perhaps eight or ten days old, well covered with down, but without any 
feathers. The whole nest, as well as the birds (old and young), swarmed 
with fleas. It was the filthiest nest I ever saw. In the passage leading 
to it there were small scraps of dead animals, such as pieces of the skin 
of the antelope, half dried and half putrified; the skin of the coyoté, 
&c.; and near the nest were the remains of «a snake that I had killed 
two days before, a large Coluber? two feet long. The birds had begun 
at the snake’s head, and had picked off the flesh clean from the vertebr. 
and ribs for about oue-balf its length; the other half of the snake was 
entire, The material on which the young birds rested was at least three 
inches deep. * * * * There are very few birds that carry more 
rubbish into the nest than the Athene; and even the Vultures are not 
much more filthy. I am satisfied that the A. eunieularia lays a larger 
number of eggs than is attributed to it in Dr. Brewer’s book (four). I 
have frequently seen, late in the season, six, seven, or eight young birds 
standing around the mouth of a burrow, isolated trom others in such a 
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manner that I could not suppose that they belonged to two or more 
families.” 

The same writer has some further remarks, so strongly corroborative 
of what has preceded, that I will quote his words again. Speaking of 
the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of the birds he had seen in California, 
he continues: “Where I have seen them, they always live in the de. 
serted or unoccupied burrows of the ground squirrel (Spermophilus 
beecheyi). I came to the conclusion that they were able to drive out the 
Spermophiles from their habitations, but I am not certain of this. It is 
true that there were, in that region, a large number of unoccupied 
burrows wherever there was a colony of Spermophiles; so that there 
was no lack of unoccupied habitations for the Owls to take possession 
of. But I have noticed that wherever there was a large number of the 
Owls, very few or no Spermophiles lived. One or two Owls would occa- 
sionally be seen among a colony of Spermophiles ; but they never ap- 
peared to enter the same hole or burrow with a squirrel, and I have 
never seen a squirrel enter a burrow that was occupied by Owls, how- 
ever much tempted by fear he might be to enter the first hole he should 
come to. True, the Spermophile never likes to enter any burrow but his 
own, and will run past any number of inviting entrances, in order that 
he may at last hide himself in his own domicile. But aside from this, 
I believe that the squirrels are afraid of the Owls, and do not dare to 
intrude upon them.” 

The notes of the Burrowing Owl are peculiar. The birds do not 
“hoot,” nor is there anything lugubrious or foreboding in their cry. 
Sometime they chuckle, chatter, and squeal in an odd way, as if they 
had caught a habit of barking from the “dogs” they live with, and 
were trying to imitate the sound. But their natural ery is curiously 
similar to that of the Rain Crow, or Cuckoo of America—so much so, 
that more than one observer has been deceived. They scream hoarsely 
when wounded and caught, though this is but seldom, since, if any lite 
remains, they scramble quickly into a hole and are not easy to recover. 
The flight is perfectly noiseless, like that of other Owls, owing to the 
peculiar downy texture of the plumage. By day they seldom fly far 
from the entrance of their burrow, and rarely, if ever, mount in the air. 
I never saw one on wing more than a few moments at a time, just long 
enough for it to pass from one hillock to another, as it does by skimming 
low over the surtace of the ground in a rapid, easy, and rather graceful 
manne’. They live chiefly upon insects, especially grasshoppers; they 
also feed upon lizards, as I once determined by dissection, and there is 
no doubt that young prairie-dogs furnish them many a meal. Under 
ordinary circumstances they are not very shy or difficult to procure; L 
once secured several specimens, in a few minutes, and, I fear, left some 
others to languiso and die in their holes. As commonly observed, 
perched on one of the innumerable little eminences that mark «a dog- 
town, amid their curious surroundings, they present a spectacle not 
easily forgotten. Their figure is peculiar, with their long legs and short 
tail; the element of the grotesque is never wanting; it is hard to say 
whether they look most ludicrous as they stand stiffly erect and motion- 
less, or when they suddenly turn tail to duck into the hole, or when 
engaged iu their various antics. Bolt upright, on what may be imagined 
their rostrum, they gaze about with a bland and self-satisfied, but earn- 
est air, as if about to address an audience upon a subject cf great pith 
and moment. They suddenly bow low, with profound gravity, and rising 
as abruptly, they begin to twitch their face and roll their eyes about in 
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bending forward till the breast almost touches the ground, to propound 
the argument with more telling effect. Then they face about to address 
the rear, that all may alike feel the force of their logic; they draw them- 
selves up to their fullest height, ontwardly calin and self-contained, 
pausing in the discourse to note its effect upon the andience, and collect 
their wits for the next rhetorical flourish. And no distant likeness be- 
tween these frothy orators and others is found in the celerity with 
which they subside and seek their holes on the slightest intimation of 


danger. 
[Nore.—The foregoing pages include all the species of Strigidw at present known to 
inhabit North America, north of Mexico. ] 


Family FALCONID4Ai: Diurnal Birds of Prey. 
CIRCUS CYANEUS var. HUDSONIUS, (Liun.) Schl 


Marsh Hawk; Harrier. 


a. cyaneus, 


Falco cyaneus, LiNn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 126 (Accipiter cwrulcus, Epw., v, 33, pl. 225).— 
Retz, Fn. Suec. 64.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 276.—Larn., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 39.— 
Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 174.—SnHaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 163.—TemM., Man. Orn. 
1815, 26; and of earlier authors generally. 

Circus cyaneus, Born, Isis, 1822, 549: 1828, 306.—Lrss., Man. i, 105.—FLem., Br. An. 
53.—MAaccIt., Rap. Br. B. 298; Hist. Br. B. iii, 366.—Krys & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 
1840, 31.—Scut., Rev. Crit. 1844, 6.—Gray, Gen. of B.i, 32, pl. 11, f. 1.—Gourp, 
B. Eur. pl. 33.—Breum, V. D. 93; Isis, 1532, 239; and of late authors generally. 

Circus (Strigiceps) cyaneus, Kaup, Mus. Seuck. 1845, 258.—Gray, List Br. B. 1863, 17. 

Buteo cyanens, JENYNS, Man. Brit. Vert. An. 89. 

Strigiceps cyaneus, Be., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 35. 

Falco pygargus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 126 (Pygargus ANTIQ.; Ace. falco torquatus, 
Briss., i, 345).— Retz., Fn. Suec. 65.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 227.—Lartu., Ind. 
Orn. i, 1790, 39.—Naum., V. D. i, 1822, 391, pl. 33, 39; and of many authors. . 

Circus pygargus, Cuv., R. A. i, 1817, 324.—Srepu., Shaw's G. Z. xiii, pt. ii, 41.—Eyr., 
Cat. Br. B. 5.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 212. 

Strigiceps pygargus, Br., List, 1838, 5. 

Falco macrourus, Ga, Syst. Nat. i, 17°83, 269.—Lara., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 29 (based on 
Aecipiter macrourus, 8. G. GM., It. i, 48; N.C. Petrop. xv, 439, pl. 8; Leprcn., 

{t. i, 59).—Davp.. Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 90.—Sttaw, G. Z. vii, 160 (Strickland). 

Falco griseus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 275.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 37.—Daup., Tr. Orn. 
ii, 1800, 114. 

Faleo albicans, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 276.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 38 (based on -Lee. 
laniarius albicans, BRISS., i, 367). 

Falco montanus 8, Gat, Syst. Nat. 1, 1738, 273.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 48 (based on 
ace. falco montanus cinereus, BRISS., i, 355). 

Failco bohemicus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 279.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 43. 

Falco cinereus, Posua., It. 29. 

Falco rubiginosus, PosEG., It. 29.—LatH., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 27.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 
167.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 170. 

Falco ranivorus, Latu., Ind. Orn. Suppl. ii, 7 (Strickland). 

Falco strigiceps, N1Lss., Orn. Suec. i, 21. 

Circus gallinarius, Savi, Descr. Egyp. i, 91.—LEss., Tr. Orn. 84.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Nat. iv, 459; Fn. Frang. 26, pl. ii, f. 1,2. 

Circus variegatus, VIEILL., Nouy. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. iv, 466; Enc. Meth. iii, 1216. 

Circus egithus, LeacH, Cat. 1816, 9. 

Cireus cinereus, BREHM, V. D. 94; Isis, 1832, 843. 

Accipiter variabilis, PALL., Zoog. R. A. i, 364. 

Pygargus dispar, Kocu., Syst. Baier. Zool. 123. 


b. hudsonius. 


Falco hudsonius, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 128 (Pygargus canadensis, Epw., 107; Accipiter 
freti-hadsonis, Briss., vi, App: 18).—GM., i, 1788, 277.—Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 173.— 
SHAW, Gen. Zool. vii, 165 
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Circus hudsonius, VuerLu., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 36, pl. 9.—Cass., Tl. i, 1854, 108.— 
Brew., N. A. Odl. 1857, 42.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 32.—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1857, 74.—KENN., ibid. x, 1859, pt. iv, 19—HeerM., ¢bid. pt. vi, 33.—Coop. & 
Suck., ibid. xii, 1859, 150—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 153.—Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 49.—Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 141.—Sruy.. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 

; 1870, 462.—MeErr., ibid. 1572, 69°.— Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 2; and of most authors. 

Circus (Strigiceps) hudsonius, Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 37, No. 355. 

Strigiceps hudsonius, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 35. 

Falco uliginosus, Gat., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 273.—Larn., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 40.—Daup., Tr. 
Orn, ii, 1800, 173.—Sas., App. Frank. Journ. 671.—Wuits., Am. Orn. vi, 1712, 
67, pl. 51, f.2 (Marsh Hawk, Epw., pl. 291; Arct. Zool. ii, No. 105; Gen. Syn. i, 90}. 

Circus uliginosus, VIEILL., Ois. Ain. Sept. i, 1807, 37.—DEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 20, pl. 3, £. 6,7. 

Circus (Strigiceps) uliginosus, Kaup, Mus. Senck. 1845, 258. a 

Strig.ceps uliginosus, Be., List, 1838, 5—Kavp, Mon. Fale, Cont. Orn, 1250, 58. 

Falco variegatus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1723, 276. ; 

Circus variegatus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1207, 37. 

Falco albidus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 276. 

Falco buffonii, Go., Syst. Nat. i, 1722, 277.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 172. 

Falco cyaneus, vars. 3 et y, Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 40. 

Falco glaucus, sub-cocruleus, et ranivorus, BartR., Trav. 1791, 290. 

Falco europogistus, Bosc.—Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 110. 

Circus europogistus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1707, 36, pl. 8. 

Falco hyemalis var., Larn., Ind. Orn. Suppl. 8 (Strickland). 

Falco wruginosus var., SHaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 117 (Strickland). 

Falco picatus, Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 167 (Strickland). 

Falco cosius, Ord, Guthrie’s Geog. 2d Am. ed. 315. 

Falco cyancus, Br., Am. Orn. ii, 30, pl. 12; Syn. 1828, 33, sp. No. 22; Isis, 1832, 1038.— 
Notr., Man. i, 1232, 109.—Avpb., Orn. Biog. iv, 1238, 396, pl. 356.—PxaB., Rep. 
Orn. Mass, 1239, 52. 

Circus cyaneus, AUD., Syn. 1839, 19.—AvpD., B. Am. i, 1840, 105, pl. 26.—Gin., B. L. L 
1814, 21.—Woopn., Sitgr. Rep. 1#53, 61. 

Buteo (Circus) cyancus? var.? americanus, Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 55, pl. 29. 

Circus cyaneus hudsonius, SCHL., M. P.-B. 1862, Curci, p. 2. 

Circus cyaneus var. hudsonius, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ili, 1272, 181—CovEs, Key, 1872, 210, 
fig. 159.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 214. 


c. cinereus. 


Circus cinereus, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. VHist. Nat. iv, 1216, 454; Ene. Meth. iii, 1213.— 
Danrw., Voy. Beag. iii, 30—D’Onnic., Syn. Av. Mag. Zool. 1237; Voy. Am. 
Merid. 110.—Brinces, P. Z. 8. ix, 109; Ann. Nat. Hist. xiii, 500.—Gray, Gen. 
of B.; List B. Br. Mus. 7U.—SricKk1., Orn. Syn. 1755, 254. 

Circus cyaneus var. cinereus, RipGW.—B., B. & R., N. A. B. ili, 1274, 214. 

Circus compestris, VIEILL., Enc. Meth. iii, 1213. 

Circus histrionicus, QUOyY, Zool. Journ. ii, 271.—K1ING, ibid. 425; Isis, 1830, 1182; Voy. 
Beag. i, 532.—LEss., Tr. Orn. 85. 

Falco histrionicus, QUOY, Voy. Uranie, 93, pl. 15, 16. ! 

Strigiceps histrionicus, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 35. 

Spiziacircus histrionicus, KavP, Mon. Fale. Cont. Orn. 1850, 59. 


Hab.—Enrope, Asia. Var. hudsonicus throughout North America. Var. cinereus in 
South America. = 


List of specimens. 


160 | rere 
151 |E. I’k. Tongue R. 


g 
| Q | Sept. 15, 1559 ..-..- 0: s8ae0% 22.00 | 43.50 | 15.50 


19121. 
19122 


ere a |G. H. Trook.. | 18.00 | 41.00 | 14.00 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5160, Cedar Island; 5J61, Fort Randall, Dakota; 
5162, Running Water. 

Later Expeditions.—598 11, Colorado ; 60339-41, Wyoming; 60625, Uintah Mountains; 
60626-7, North Platte River ; 62237, Idaho. 

With this species I begin an account of our diurnal Reptores that 
might be indefinitely prolonged were I disposed to enlarge upon ‘“ natu: 
ral affinities” at the reader’s expense. Mr. William Swainson, an ingen- 
ious and not entirely unimaginative writer, who entertained peculiar 
ideas and was not fastidious in choosing the means to uphold them, 
found the Marsh Hawk a more attractive, if not a more profitable, sub- 
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ject of speculation than we are now likely to discover it to be. Since 
mere opinivuas in such cases usually seem more valuable to theiy an- 
thors than others find them, it is the more to be regretted that science 
requires us to disagree with the wit who met the objection that facts 
did not support bis theory, by remarking, so much the worse for the 
facts. So tar from agreeing respecting the natural afiinities of the 
Marsh Hawk, ornithologists have not succeeded in agreeing upon a 
name for it. If one will collate the synonyms of the species, he must be 
prepared to contemplate a great license ornithology has taken in the 
manufacture of nominal species. Ornithology wears a bistrionic ask, 
never wholly laid aside ; and has its comie aspect, which becomes promi- 
nent when we see what is often said about birds—how many parts they 
are made to play in books, for which nature uever designed them, 
when we note their appearance in different characters at the hands of 
successive literary costumers. After the play of birds, to which authors 
invite us, is over, it is well, sometimes, to go into the woods and fields 
with the birds, and see how they look with their dominos off. 

It is sufficient for my present purpose to state, that the Marsh Hawk 
combines, to a notable degree, the characters of several raptorial types, 
being, in particular, a link between Hawks and Owls; and that our 
bird is a geographical variety of the European. These facts established, 
the theories that might be based upon them may be disregarded. 
Audubon’s plate isa good portrait of the bird. it has a queer owlish 
physiognomy, produced by the sbape of the head, and especially by the 
raff of modified featbers, which, in its higher development, is character- 
istic of the Strigide. This analogy is strengthened by a peculiar soft 
texture of the plamage. Yet the bird is not in the least degree noctur- 
nal, as some of the Buzzards are to a certain extent. In its general 
habits and structure, the Harrier is allied to ordinary Buzzards; yet its 
long wings and tail are nearer those of Hawks of the genus Accipiter, 
birds whose spirit, however, it lacks. Its changes of plumage and sex- 
ual differences are peculiar. It differs from most Hawks iu its mode of 
nesting. Briefly, then, birds of the genus Circus look like Owls, behave 
like Buzzards, nest like Vultures, and change color like no other birds 
of the group to which they belong. ; 

The terrestrial nidification of this bird, in which it stands apart from 
its kind and approaches the Cathartes, is well known; but accounts of 
the nesting are at variance in detail. Some say that the nest is built 
of “sticks, reeds, straw, leaves, and similar materials heaped together, 
and is lined with feathers, hair, or other soft substances”—a statement 
too comprehensive to be successfully attacked. Such a nest would be 
so comfortable that it is a wonder the birds have not the good taste to 
use it. It has been said, again, that the only materials used “ were 
dried grasses, which were woven together rather neatly.” To this state- 
ment exception is taken by a writer whose science is better than his 
grammar, in this wise: “J should doubt the power they possess in so 
combining the materials of their nest as to cause them to appear to be 
woven. In many instances they merely trample down the grass in the 
meadow, and lay their eggs on the bare turf; aud when they pretend 
to build a nest, it will not compare in architecture with that of the com- 
mou hen.” This is rather severe on the Marsh Hawk, though probably 
true. But Audubon speaks of a vest that he saw: “It was wade of dry 
grass, * * * * pretty regularly and compactly disposed, especially 
in the interior, on which much care appeared to be bestowed. No 
feathers or other materials had been used in its construction, not even 
a twig.” This account of Audubon’s applies very nearly to the enly 
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nest of the Marsh Hawk I ever discovered myself—one that I found at 
Pembina, Dakota, June 3, 1873. It was on the ground, in the midst of 
a large patch of wild roses, near the border of the woods along the 
river. There was no depression of the ground; the cavity of the nest 
was slight; its diameter, about twelve inches; its height, about three 
inches. The base was a few rose-bush twigs, upon which rested a mass 
of dried grasses, rather neatly and for the most part circularly dis- 
posed; there was no special lining whatever. The eggs are variously 
rated by writers from three to six in number. In this instance there 
were five, slightly incubated at the date mentioned. Four or five ap- 
pears to be the ordinary number. The eggs are broadly oval, aud 
nearly equal in contour at both ends. My specimens measured as fol- 
lows: 1.87 by 1.45; 1.86 by 1.45; 1.82 by 1.44; 1.80 by 1.45; 1.80 by 1.42. 
They were dull white, with the faintest possible greenish shade; there 
were no evident spots, but much mechanical soiling. In numerous 
other specimens I have examined, the bluish or greenish shade is much 
stronger; and, authors to the contrary notwithstanding, some sets dis- 
play markings, often pale and obscure it is true, but too evident to be 
easily overlooked. These consist of irregular surface-markings, in small 
spots and larger blotches, of pale brown, with other shell-spots of lilac, 
lavender, or pale neutral tint. In this wide range of variation, eggs 
from the same nest not seldom differ, though any one clutch is usually 
much the same throughout. I have seen much smaller eggs than those 
the measurements of which are above given. 

In the case just given, I had seen the pair of birds for several days, 

but could not trace them to their nest; at length, however, I stumbled 
upon it by accident; the female was setting, and did not fly up until I 
vas within a few feet of her, my approach being hidden by the bushes, 
She flew hurriedly away, with loud cries, which soon brought the male; 
and the pair circled for some minutes overhead. The male was quite 
shy and perfectly mute; the female, on the contrary, circled close over- 
head, and continually uttered a harsh note. I contented myself with 
securing the nest and eggs, not earing to take the life of the devoted 
mother. The same season I almost constantly saw Marsh Hawks 
throughout Northern Dakota; they were the most abundant and uni- 
versally distributed of all the rapacious birds. In July, at Turtle 
Mountain, several pairs had bred in the vicinity of one of our camps; 
and on one occasion I secured a family of five, newly on wing—the male 
alone escaping. Here, as elsewhere, the brown birds are much more 
numerous than those in blue plumage; in fact, I saw scarcely a dozen 
of the latter during the whole season. These birds showed little of the 
wariness most Hawks display, and almost any number could have been 
secured. The craws of those examined contained insects, especially 
grasshoppers, with remains of small quadrupeds and reptiles. 

The geographical distribution of the North American Marsh Hawk is 
coextensive with the continent. In most localities it is one of the most 
abundant representatives of the family, and may be seen the whole 
year. Butit is, at least partially, migratory; that is to say, the same 
individuals do not reside permanently in all localities, nor even in those 
where the bird, as a species, is seen at all seasons. In general, the ma- 
jority of individuals are bred further north than those places where they 
reside most of the year; and the further south we proceed, the fewer 
birds are found during the summer. in most parts of British America, 
over the vast extent of which the bird ranges, it is stated that it is seen 
during only a portion of the year, when the food supply is assured. 
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The presence of water seems a necessary condition of its existence. 
Along the Missouri River it is the most abundant of the Hawks, not 
even excepting the Sparrow Hawk. I took numerous individuals at 
Fort Randall. On the coast of the Carolinas, over the salt-marshes, I 
tound it more plentiful than all other Hawks together. In traveling by 
rail threugh the flat, fertile, and well-watered districts of Minnesota and 
Towa, in October, I was surprised at the number of these birds I saw; 
they were almost continually in view, and sometimes several would be 
seen at a time circling over the prairie, almost as if hunting in packs. 
The bird may be recognized at any reasonable distance by its peculiar 
configuration, produced by the length of the wings and tail, its easy 
sailing flight, the singular bluish and white coloration of the adult male, 
and the conspicuous white patch on the root of the tail of the female 
and young. Probably none of our Hawks can be called properly gre- 
garious, but the Marsh Hawk comes the nearest to being so; the young 
are said to hunt for some time in company, a statement that my ob- 
servations probably confirm. When mated, the pairs of old birds 
display the affection and fidelity for which most rapacious birds are 
noted, keeping close company as long as their cares and delights are 
shared. 

The Marsh Harrier belongs among the “ignoble” birds of the 
falconers, but is neither a weakling nor a coward, as oue may easily 
satisfy himself by handling a winged bird. Still, under ordinary 
circumstances, its spirit is hardly commensurate with its physique, 
and its quarry is humble. It lacks the splendid action that insures 
success, in the pursuit of feathered game, to the dashing Falcons 
and trae Hawks; with all its stroke of wing, it acquires no such re- 
sistless impetus. Audubon, indeed, says that at times, when impelled 
by hunger, it will attack Partridges, Plovers, and even Teal; but he 
adds, that he ouce saw a Marsh Hen come off victorious in a battle 
with the Harrier. It ordinarily stoops to field-mice, small reptiles, and 
insects. It is particularly fond of frogs; these goggle-eved and perspir- 
ing creatures suffer more from the Harriers than from all the school- 
boys that ever stoned them of a Saturday afternoon. The birds thus 
particularly resemble the Rough-legged Buzzards in the nature of their 
prey, and we can see a reason why they are so tenacious of their 
watery preserves. They hover at no great height, keenly surveying the 
ground below, and drop directly on their quarry when it is descried. 
They rarely pursue their prey or transport it to any distance when 
secured, preferring to make a meal on the spot. Hence, it frequently 
happens that, when walking in reedy covert, the gunner puts up a Marsh 
Hawk, disturbed at its repast in the thick vegetation that served alike 
to screen the bird and cover his own advance. At such a time, as the 
bird flaps up and makes off at its best pace, it may be brought down 
with the greatest ease. With wings of ample dimensions—even to be 
called long in proportion to its weight—the bird nevertheless does not 
fly very fast ; it proceeds ordinarily with regular, easy strokes, three or 
four times in succession, and then sails until the impulse is exhausted. 
It often courses very low over the ground, and rather swittly, turning, 
passing and repassing, “quartering” the ground like a well-broken dog. 
This is the habit that has given it the name of “ Harrier,” and, in some 
sections, the less elegant designation of “ Bog-trotter.” The old male 
is also sometimes called “ Blue Hawk.” 
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NAUCLERUS FORFICATUS, (Linn.) Ridgw. 


Swallow-tailed Kite, 


Falco forficatus, L1NN., Syst. Nat. i, ed. x, 1758. (Prior name.) 

Nauclerus forficatus, RIpGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 192—Merr., Am. Nat. viii, 
1874, 88 (Florida). 

Falco furcatus, LINN, Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 129 (CaTes., Car. pl. 4; Briss., Orn. i, 413; P. 

~  E. 72).—Gn., Syst. Nat. i, 1784, 262.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 22.—Datp., Tr. 

Orn. ii, 1806, 152.—Saw, G. Z. vii, 1809, 107.—FireM., Br. An. 52.—WILs., Am. 
Orn. vi, 1812, 70, pl. 51, fig. 3—Nutr., Man. i, 1232, 95.—AvD., Orn. Biog. i, 
1830, 368; v, 1839, 371; pl. 72.—DeKay, N. Y. Zool. 1544, pl. 7, tig. 55. 

Milvus furcatus, VIEILL., O. A. S. i, 1807, pl. 10.—JEN., Man. 86 —Eyv., Cat. Br. B. 66. 

Elanus furcatus, Vig., Zool. Joure. i, 340.—Srerx., G. Z. xiit. pt. ii, 49.—Crv., R. A. 2d 
ed. i, 334.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 31.—Jamus., ed. Wils. i, 75.—JarD., ed. Wils. ii, 275, 

Elanoides furcatus, VrEILi., Enc. Meth. 1204.—Gray, G. of B. i, 24, pl. 9, fig. 9.—Srrickr., 
Orn. Syn. 1255, 141.—OWEN, Ibis, ii, 1860, 240 (biography ).—SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1267, 
155 (Veragua).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix, 1868, 134 (Costa Rica). 

Nauclerus furcatus, ViG., Zool. Journ. ii, 1825, 387; Isis, 1830, 1043.—Lrss., Man. i, 182%, 
101; Tr. Orn. 73.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1437, 210.—Bp., List, 1838, 4; Consp. Av. 
i, 1850, 21.—Avcp., Syn. 1839, 14; B. Am. i, 1840, 78, pl. 18.—GouLp, B. E. pl. 
30.—WoopH., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 60.—Cass., Tl. 1654, 105.—Brew., N. A. O. 1857, 
38.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 36.—SCcL., Ibis, i, 1659, 220 (Guatemala).—Wubat.. Ohio 
Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 14.—Covrs & Prenv., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 402.—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii, 1251, 289 (Panama); vili, 1°66, 280.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xii, 1868, 120 (South Carolina).—Turnb., B. LE. Pa. 1869, 40.— ALLEN, Ain. Nat. 
iii, 1470, 645 (Massachusetts).—Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 1J4.—Triprs, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1471, 113 (Minnesota).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ili, Isvv, 130.— 
Cours, Key, 1872, 211.—Sxow, B. Kans. 1275.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 325 (Texas).— 
Hatcn, Bull. Minn. Acad. i, 1874, 51 (Minnesota).—_Rmew., Ann. Lye. x, 1*74, 
3°20 (Illinois)—Harr., Br. B. 1872, #8 (Great Britain, five instances, with 
references). 

Elanoides yetapa, Viei.1.., Enc. Meth. iii, 1823, 1205. 


Hab.—South Atlantic and Gulf States. On the Atlantic coast not regularly beyond 
Virginia, but casually to Massachusetts. Up the whole Mississippi Valley, however 
(Kansas, Snow, Allen; Iowa, Cooper ; Minnesota, lat. 47°, Trippe). Up the Missouri to 
Yort Leavenworth, at least (Coues). Cuba (Cabanis, J. f. O. ii, p. 1xxxiii). South to 
Brazil (Cabanis, J. f. O. v, 41; Reinh., Vid. Med. 1870, 65). Accidental in Europe. 

Marked among its kind by no ordinary beauty of form and brilliancy 
of color, the Kite courses through the air with a grace and buoyancy it 
would be vain to rival. By a stroke of the thin-bladed wings and a 
lashing of the cleft tail, its fight is swayed to this or that side in a mo- 
ment, or instantly arrested. Now it swoops with incredible swiftness, 
seizes without a pause, and bears its struggling captive aloft, feeding 
from its talons as it flies; now it mounts in airy circles till it is a speck 
in the blue ether and disappears. All its actions, in wantonness or in 
severity of the chase, display the dash of the athletic bird, which, it 
lacking the brute strength and brutal ferocity of some, becomes their 
peer in prowess—like the trained gymnast, whose tigbt-strung thews, 
supple joints, and swelling muscles, under marvellous control, enable 
him to execute feats that to the more massive or not so well conditioned 
frame would be impossible. One cannot watch the flight of the Kite 
without comparing it with the thorongh-bred racer. 

Tbe Swallow-tailed Kite is a marked feature of the scene in the 
Southern States, alike where the sunbeams are redolent of the orange 
and magnolia, aud where the air reeks with the pestilent miasm of imoss- 
shrouded swamps that sleep in perpetual gloom. But, imbued with a 
spirit of adventure, possessed of unequaled powers of flight, it often 
wanders far from its southern home; it has more than once crossed the 
ocean, and become a trophy of uo ordinary interest to the ardent col- 
lector in Europe. On the Atlantic coast its natural limit appears to be 
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acters to the Carolinas; but it has more than once occurred in the Mid- 
dle States. The Rev. Dr. Turnbull mentions an instance of its capture 
near Philadelphia, in 1857, probably the same that Mr. Cassin speaks of. 
The name occurs in Mr. Lawrence’s New York List, and Dr. DeKay 
figures it among the birds of that State. But its greatest extension is 
through the Mississippi Valley, where it regularly occurs above the 
mouth of the Missouri. Dr. Woodhouse found it common in Texas and 
the Indian Territory, and especially so along the Arkansas River. Dr. 
Hoy records it from Wisconsin, Prof. Snow says it is rare in Kansas, 
where, however, Mr. Alleu states that several pairs arrived about May 
15, 1871, near Topeka. The northernmost quotation I have found is 
that of Mr. Trippe, who observed the bird in Minnesota, north of Mille 
Lac, at latitude 479, and states that it is rather common, especially in 
the immediate vicinity of the Mississippi. Finally, 1 may add, had 
the pleasure of observing it myself in Missouri, opposite Fort Leaven- 
worth, in May, 1864, when a magnificent specimen shaped its course 
across my path, so near that I could see the flash of its eye as it swept 
by in fall career. It was a beautiful sight, upon which no one could 
look unmoved, nor without feeling that his excited senses borrowed a 
plume from the bird itself to follow in imagination when the Kite was 
lost to view. 

I have before me an egg of this species, from the Smithsonian col- 
lection, taken in Iowa. It measures 1.90 by 1.50; one end is smaller 
than the other, though the greatest diameter is nearly equidistant from 
either. The ground-color is white, but tinged, as if soiled or otherwise 
mechanically discolored, with a faint brownish shade; it is marked with 
large irregular blotches of rusty and chestnut-brown, most numerous 
around the smaller end. Besides these there are some specks and small 
spots of blackish-brown. Audubon describes other eggs, no doubt cor- 
rectly, as being “of a greenish-white color, with a tew irregular blotches 
of dark brown at the larger end,” and states they were from four to six 
in number. “The nest,” he observes, ‘is usually placed on the top 
branches of the tallest oak or pine-tree, situated on the margin of a 
stream or pond. It resembles that of the common Crow externally, 
being formed of dry sticks, intermixed with Spanish moss, and is lined 
with coarse grasses and a few feathers.” 

As if in compensation for its powers of flight, this bird’s legs are so 
short as to be scarcely serviceable for locomotion, and it rarely, if ever, 
alights on the ground. Its food is principally reptiles and insects. It 
is found in winter in Ceniral and South America, and is said, whether 
or not with entire truth I do not know, to withdraw altogether from the 
United States in September, to return in April. It appears to breed 
indifferently throughout its normal United States range, 


ACCIPITER FUSCUS, (Gm.) Gray. 


Sharp-shinned Hawk; Pigeon Hawk, 


Falco fuscus, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 280.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 43.—Davp., Tr. Orn. 
ii, 1800, 86.—SHaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 161—Bp., Syn. 1828, 433.—Nurr., Man. i, 
1832, 87.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 522, pl. 474.—PEaB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 
78.—BryEw., ed. Wils. 1340, 685. 

Accipiter fuscus, Be., Comp. List, 1838, 5; Consp. i, 1850, 32.—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 
61.—Cass., Tl. i, 1854, 95; Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 279.—Brew., N. A. OO. 1857, 
18.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 18—Scx., P. Z. S. 1858, 295 (Oaxaca).—Scu., Ibis, i, 
1859, 218 (Central America).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Baliamas).—Coor. 
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. & Suck. N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 145.—Brak., Ibis, iii, 1861, 317.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 
1864, 172.—Drrss., Ibis, 1460, 324.—Covxs, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1266, 43 (Arizona ).— 
Scn. & Saxy., P. Z. S. 1869, 240 (Mosquito Coast ).—Datt & Bann., Tr. Chie. 
Acad. i, 1259, 271.—Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 32, No. 304.— Lawnk., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. ix, 134 (Costa Rica).—Satv., P. Z. S. 1870, 216 (Veragua).—Coop., 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 466.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1971, 319.—STrVv., U. 8. Geol. 
Sury. Ter. 1870, 462.—Merrr., ibid. 1872, 69, 9.— Snow, B. Kans. 1573.—Covrs, 
Key, 1872, 212; and of most late authors. 5S 

Astur fuscus, AUD., Syn. 1839, 18; B. Am. i, 1840, 100, p] 256.—DrEKay, N. Y. Zool. 1344, 
ii, 17, pl. 2, f. 2.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 19. a 

Nisus fuscus, Kaur, Mon. Fale.Cont. Orn. 1850, 64.—Tixscnu, Abh. Nat. ili, 1872, 26 
(Alaska).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 224. 

Falco dubius, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 231.—Lara., I. O. i, 1790, 44.-- Dacp., Tr. Orn, 122. 

Accipiter striatus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1707, 42, pl. 14; Ene. Meth. inn, 1255. 

Falco velox, Wits., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 116, pl. 45, f. 1.—Br., Syn. 1828, 29; Isis, 1332, 1137. 

Accipiter velox, ViG., Zool. Journ. i, 338.—STEPH., Gen. Zoo). xiii, pt. ii, 31. 

Astur veloz, JAMES., ed. Wils. i, G2. 

Falco pennsylranicus, Wits., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 13, pl. 46, f. 1. 

Nisus pennsylvanicus, Ctv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 334. : 

Nisus pensylraticus, Luss., Tr. Orn. i, 1831, 59. 

Accipiter pennsylranicus, ViG., Zool. Journ. i, 338.—StTepu., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 32.— 
Sw. & Rici., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 44.—Jarp., ed. Wils. ii, 210.—Sw., Classif. 
B. ii, 1837, 215. 

Astur pennsylvanicus, Luss., Man. Orn. i, 92.—JaMEs., ed. Wils. i, 70. 

Sparvius lineatus, VUEILL., Ene. Meth. iii, 1823, 1266. 

Nisus malfini (juv.), Less., Traité d’Orn. i, 1831, 58. 

alccipiter ardosiacus, VIEILL., Enc. Meth. iii, 1274. 

cooperi, 9, and fringillarius, partly, Kaur” ( fide GRAY). 


Hab.—The whole of North America. South to Panama. 


List of specimens. 


19116 | 154 
219117 | 182 


Powder River.. 
Rosebud ...--- 


g 


Oct. 1, 1259 | G. H. Trook.. | 14.00 
Sept. 9, 1859 | Dr. Hines... - 


25.00 | 8.50 | 


Late Expeditions.—60624, Uintah Mountains; 62234-5, Wyoming. 


Although not noticed by Dr. Hayden during the Warren explora- 
tions, this handsome and spirited little Hawk was observed by natural- 
ists of the Raynolds’ Expedition, and ranges over the whole of the Mis- 
souri region, as elsewhere on our continent. It is one of the best known, 
and, in wost sections, one of the more abundant of our birds of this 
family. It preys chiefly upon small birds and quadrupeds, captured in 
the dashing manner of all the species of this group, and, like its small 
allies, feeds to some extent upon insects. It nests in trees, or on rocks, 
preferably the former, laying four or five eggs. They are difficult of con- 
cise description, because so variable. The white ground-color has often 
a livid or even purplish tint, and is marked, often so thickly as to be 
obscured, with large, irregular splashes of various shades of brown, 
interminably changeable in number, size, and pattern, sometimes inclin- 
ing to form masses or a wreath, sometimes more evenly distributed. 
The egg is of nearly equal size at both ends, and measures about 1.45 
by 1.15. 


/ ACCIPITER COOPERI, (Bp.) Gray. 
Cooper’s Hawk; Chicken Hawk. 


a. cooperi. 


Falco cooperi, Br., Am. Orn. ii, 1228, p. 1, pl. 1, f.1; Syn. 1828, 433; Isis, 1830, 1137.— 
Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 90.—James., ed. Wils. iv, 3.—PEaB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 78. 

Astur cooperi, Be., Comp. List, 1833,5 3 Consp. i, 1850, 31—Avup., Syn. 1839, 14 ; B. Am. 
1, 1840, 98, pl. 24.—NeEws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 74.—Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 13. 
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dccipiter cooperi, Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 38.—Cass., Ill. 1854, 96.—Brew., N. A. Cal. 
1857, 20, pl. 5, f. 55 (egg).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 16; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, po. 
ii, p. 8.—Scn., P. Z. 8.1859, 389 (critical) —Hrre., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1204), pr. 
vi, 33.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 145.—Buak., Ibis, iii, 1861, 317,— 
Drxss., Ibis, 1865, 323 (Texas).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1°66, 43.—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 321.—Scx. & Sav., Exot. Orn. i, 1869, 170.—Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. ix, 1863, 134 (Costa Riea).—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 464.—Snow, B. 
Kaus. 1873.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 212, fig. 140. a 

Accipiter (Cooperastur) cooperi, Gay, H. L. i, 1869, 32, No. 312 (“ Cooperastur,” Br., 1854). 

Falco stanleyi, AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 186, pl. 36 (Astur) ; 11, 245, pl. 141, 3.—Norr., Man. j, 
1832, 91. a : 

Nisus cooperi, RIpGW., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 59.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ili, 1874, 230, 

Accipiter mericanus, Sw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 45.—Cass., M1. 1854, 96.—Strick., Orn, Syn. 
1855, 109.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 17.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 146.— 
Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 43 (Atizona).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 465.—Srrv., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 462. 

Accipiter (Cooperastur) mexicanus, GRAY, Hand-list, i, 1869, 33, No, 313. . 

Visas cooperi var. mexicanus, Ripaw., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 59.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 
iii, 1874, 231. 

# beskii, Licut. ; pileatus, juv. Kace” (fide GRAY). 

b. gundlachi. 


Astur cooperi, LEms., Aves Is]. Cuba, 1850, 17. 

Nisus pileatus, LEMB., Aves Isl. Cuba, 1850; Suppl. 

Astur pileatus, GUNDL., J. f. O. 1854, p. —. 

alccipiter gundlachi, Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii, 1860, 252.—GuNDL., Rep. 224.—Sc1i. & 
SaLv., Exot. Orn. i, 170. 

alecipiter (Cooperastur) gundlachi, Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 33, No. 319. 


Hab.—Temperate North America, and southward. Var. gundlachi, Cuba. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5163, Fort Berthold; 5164, White Earth River, 
Dakota; 5165, mouth of the Yellowstone. 

Later Expeditions.—60623, Uintah Mountains. 

As may be gathered from the above, the habitat assigned to Cooper’s Hawk includes 
that of the so-called Accipiter mexicanus. This last is a pure figment, described by Mr. 
Swainson, who was apparently ignorant of .1. cgoperi, and perpetuated mainly by Mr. 
Cassin, whose authority has had weight in this instance with all American writers, 
‘until quite recently. The most that can be claimed for the supposed mexicanus is, that 
it consists of rather smaller and more heavily colored, because more southern, speci- 
mens, of 4. cooperi; but even in extreme cases, the difference is insufficient to warrant 
retention of the name. Dr. Haydeu’s specimens, originally referred to ‘‘ mexricanus” 
by Mr. Cassin, are no smaller than ordinary cooperi, and not otherwise perceptibly 
different ; as in too many other cases, the identification, in all probability, was made 
upon some supposed points of geographical distribution that were groundless. So far 
as I know, the identity of mexicanus with cooperi was first published by Mr. Allen, 
although others, myself among the number, had previously become convinced of the 
fact. There is little to add to Mr. Allen’s satisfactory exposition of the case. This 
pretended species disposed of, we have in this country two species of Accipiter, identi- 
eal in coloration, and nearly so in form, but instantly distinguished by the great dis- 
parity in size—the difference being relatively as great as that subsisting between Picus 
villosus and P. pubescus, and the two cases being precisely parallel. The largest females 
of A. fuscus grade up closely toward the small males of cooperi, but there appears to be 
a constant small gape between them, which, taking sex for sex, is much greater. The 
female fuscus is 12 to 14 long, the extent about 26, the wing 7 to 8, the tail 6 to7; 
the male cooperi is 16 to 18 long, about 30 in extent, the wing 9 to 10, the tail about 
8. There is also a difference in the feet, those of fuscus being much slenderer, com- 
paratively as well as absolutely, and relatively longer; the whole foot is not over 3} 
long, while that of cooperi is at. least 4, generally more. In adult male fuscus the tar- 
sal scutella frequently fuse, leaving a perfectly smooth shank—a state not observed 
in cooperi. 


Notwithstanding the abundance cf this Hawk in the United States, 


its perfectly adult plumage is rarely noted, and in fact I have never seen | 


a description I considered entirely satisfactory—that given in the 
“ Key” is accurate, but, like most of my accounts, necessarily much 
abbreviated. The adult bird is not only bluish-gray on the upper parts, 
but has a decided shade of the same on the breast and sides. A fine 
male I procured at Washington showed this very plainly; yet it has 
been supposed specifically distinctive of the Cuban variety. As usually 
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observed, in youth, the upper parts are dark brown, deepest on the 
head, where often quite blackish, and the under parts are white or 
whitish, lengthwise streaked with brown. This latter marking gradu- 
ally changes, both in pattern and color, to a fine rusty red, in trans- 
verse bars alternating with white. The upper parts simultaneously 
grow bluish-gray ; the under finally acquire a similar glaucous shade. 
There is nothing peculiar in this, however, for it is the rule among 
Hawks, that those which on the under parts were barred crosswise when 
adult, are striped lengthwise when young. The coloration and changes 
ot plumage of A. fuscus are precisely the same. 

The birds of this genus are closely allied to the true Asturs, or Gos- 
hawks, differing mainly in smaller size, slenderer build, and conse- 
quently inferior prowess; but they are “noble” birds of prey, scarcely 
yielding in spirit and action to the typical Falcons themselves. Coop- 
er’s is one of the largest of the genus, and an audacious highwayman 
itis. An idea of its daring may be gathered from Audubon’s account 
of an exploit he witnessed: “This marauder sometimes attacks birds 
far superior'to itself in weight, and sometimes possessed of a courage 
and strength equal to its own. As I was one morning observing the 
motions of some Parakeets near Bayou Sara, in Louisiana, in the month 
of November, I heard a cock crowing not far from me, and in sight of 
a farm-house. The Hawk next moment flew past me, and so close that 
I might have touched it with the barrel of my gun, had I been prepared. 
Not more than a few seconds elapsed before I heard the cackling of 
the hens, and the war-cry of the cock, and at the same time observed 
the Hawk rising, as if without effort, a few yards in the air, and again 
falling toward the ground with the rapidity of lightning. I proceeded 
to the spot, and found the Hawk grappled to the body of the cock, both 
tumbling over and over, and paying no attention to me as I approached. 
Desirous of seeing the result, Iremained still until, perceiving that the 
Hawk had given a fatal squeeze to the brave cock, I ran to secure the 
former; but the marander had kept a hawk’s eye upon ine, and, disen- 
gaging himself, rose in the air in full confidence. The next moment 1 
pulled trigger, and he tell dead to the ground.” 

On the other hand, Cooper’s Hawk has occasionally been tamed, ex- 
hibiting an intelligent docility, and no small degree of regard for its 
master. I witnessed an interesting instance of this while in the south- 
west, riding twenty miles one day to see some tamed Hawks that had 
grown quite famous locally. I find the following account of the visit 
in one of my old note-books: ‘“ Our errand told, we weresmade at home 
directly, for ‘ Tennessee Bill,’ as our host was known in these parts, was 
proud of his pets, and doubtless gratified we had come so far to see 
them; besides, he was not sorry to hear the news from ‘the fort,’ living 
all alone as he did. He tendered such hospitality as his log-cabin 
afforded—of the kind that, however varied ‘in substance, is always much 
the same ‘in spirit.’ Whoso drinks in the West is entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities said to be accorded him who tastes 
salt in Arabia; but, although I have no objection to salt in its place, I 
consider its place as limited, and, on the whole, prefer our own customs. 
Bill promised that the birds should be duly forthcoming— providin’ 
they’re anyways about here, he added. He stepped to the door, and 
blew a long, shrill whistle with his fingers in his mouth. No answer, 
and he whistled again, when, like a far echo, we heard a cry from the 
woods. ‘Jes’ so; I suspicioned they were off down the crik, huntin’ 
on their own hook; thar they come; think I’ve got some grub for em; 
sold, ain’t they?’ In a moment three Hawks came dashing toward the 
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house, with eager cries. Catching sight of strangers, they veered off 
at the last moment, and, with a graceful upward curve, settled in a tall 
cottonwood overhead. There they stood, peering with outstretched 
necks down through the foliage, eager, curious, yet distrustful, and 
occasionally uttering a whining note. Bill explained that they were 
afraid of us, but said he ‘reckoned he’d fetch ’em down,’ and entered 
the house for his rifle. I was surprised, for I thought he was going to 
kill one; but my companion called to my mind that Bill was still in the 
habit of shooting small birds for them to eat, as he had done when they 
were quite young. The birds redoubled their clamor as their owner 
reappeared, gun in hand, and leaped lower down among the branches. 
He stepped forward a few paces, and then, appetite overcoming their 
mistrust, they sailed down, and flapped about over his head as he 
walked toward the bushes. Crack! ping! He knocked the head off an 
unlucky Sparrow, picked it up, held it out in his hand, and made a 
queer, chuckling noise, like a hen clucking to her chickens. The boldest 
settled lightly on his shoulder, then slid down his arm, seized the bird, 
and flew off, with the other two in full pursuit. This was the first time 
Lever saw a Hawk at liberty come at a call, and take food from its 
master’s hands. It was worth the ride.” 

These three birds had been taken when very young from their nest 
in the crotch of a cottonwood over the cabin, reared in captivity until 
well grown, and then allowed their liberty, with the above gratifying 
result. Both the parents had been shot. The nest, which was pointed 
out to me, looked, from where I stood, like a Crow’s. I did not venture 
on a perilous climb to examine it more closely. Such is the situation 
generally chosen. Audubon describes the nest as composed externally 
of numerous crooked sticks, and lined with grasses and a few feathers. 
Dr. Brewer mentions two, both lined with pieces of bark; one of them 
was between one and a halt and two feet broad, the external layer of 
sticks hardly an inch thick, “ with only a slight depression in the centre, 
hardly enough to keep the eggs from rolling out.” The eggs I have ex- 
amined measured from 1.80 by 1.55 to 2.10 by 1.60—figures showing the 
variation both in size and shape—they average about 1.90 by 1.50. 
They resemble those of the Marsh Hawk so closely as to be not cer- 
tainly distinguishable, but they are usually more globular, and with a 
more granulated shell. The greatest diameter is at or very near the 
middle; difference in shape of the two ends is rarely appreciable. All 
were more uniform in color than those of most Hawks, resembling the 
pale, scarcely, marked examples occasionally laid by most kinds of 
Hawks; none were conspicuously dark-marked. The ground is white, 
faintly tinted with livid or greenish-gray; if marked, it is with faint, 
sometimes almost obsolete, blotches of drab, liable to be overlooked 
without close inspection ; only an occasional specimen is found with 
decided, though still dull and sparse, markings of pale brown. Three 
or four eggs are the usual nest-complement ; in the Northern and Middle 
States they are laid in May. Mr. Samuels speaks of a pair that nested 
near Newton, Massachusetts, and were robbed of their eggs four times 
in succession. ‘They built different nests in the same grove, and laid 
in the four litters four, four, five, and three eggs, respectively. The 
eggs of the last litter were very small, but little larger than those of 
the Sharp-shinned Hawk.” 

The range of Cooper’s Hawk is, in a measure, complementary to that 
of the Goshawk; not that the two are never found together, for such is 
the case in all our Northern States ; but one is as decidedly southern as 
the other is northerly. The present species does not appear to pene- 
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trate any great distance into the British possessions, like its smaller 
relative, the Sharp-shinned; and I have found no indication whatever 
of its presence far north. It is abundant in most parts of the United 
States; particularly so in New England, where it is perhaps the most 
numerous of all the birds of prey. It appears to breed indifferently in 
all suitable places throughout its United States range; and, to judge 
by the well-known rule of difference in size according to latitude, it is a 
resident bird. Gultf-coast examples average about two and a half inches 
swnaller than others from New England. Possessed of spirit commen- 
surate with its physical powers, it preys upon game little if any humbler 
than that of our more powerful Falcons. It attacks and destroys hares, 
Grouse, Teal, and even the young of larger Ducks, in the state in which 
they are known as ‘ flappers,’ besides capturing the usual] variety of 
smaller birds and quadrupeds. It occasionally seizes upon reptiles or 
picks up insects. In securing its prey it gives chase openly, and dives 
down ou its quarry with almost incredible velocity. Its ordinary flight 
is rapid, easy, and soaring, performed with alternate flapping and sail- 
ing. When brought down winged, it shows undaunted front, and fights 
desperately to the Jast gasp. 


ASTUR ATRICAPILLUS, (Wils.) Jard. 
The American Goshawk. 


Falco atricapillus, WILs., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 80, pl. 52, f.3.—WaGt., Isis, 1831, 517.—Norr., 
Man. i, 1432, 85.—Pras., Rep. Orn. Mass: 77.—THomps., Nat. Hist. Vermont, 62. 

Hierofalco atricapillus, Cuv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 323. 

Sparvius atricapillus, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. iii, 1823, p. 1266. 

Astur atricapillus, JarD. & SELBY, Ilust. 1825, p]. 121.—Bp., Comp. List, 1#53, 5; Consp. 
i, 1350, 31.—Kaup, Monog. Fale., 1850, 66.—Cass., IL. 1854, 93; Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1355, 279.—Brew., N. Am. O61, 1857, 17.—-News., P. R. R. Rep. 1857, vi, 74.— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 15.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 144.—Lorp, 
Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 110 (British Columbia).—Wuxat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, 
No. 6.—Coves & PRrenT., Smiths. Rep. 1661, 401 (Washington, D. C., very 
rare, in winter).—Buak., Ibis, iii, 1861, 316—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 
122 (Calais, Me. ; resident, common, breeds).—Vurrr., Pr. Ess. Inst. ili, 1e62, 
141 (Norway, Me.; resident, common, breeds).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 
50 (Massachusetts, winter).—McItwre., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 80 (Hamilton, 
Canada West, rather rare).—Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 255.—Lawn., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 280 (New York).—Turnn., B. E. Pa. 169, 6 (rare).—DaLL 
& Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 271 (Alaska, common, resident).—Coop., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 467 (Sierra Nevada).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873 (rare). —Mayn., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871 (Northern New England, common, resident).—F i1Nscu, Abh. 
Nat. iii, 1472, 26 (Alaska).—CouErs, Key, 1872, 212. ‘ 

Falco palumbarius, Br., Syn. 1528, 28; Isis, 1832, 1137.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 241, pl. 141. 

Accipiter palumbarius, Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 39, pl. 26. 

Astur palumbarius, AUD., Syn. 1839, 15; B. Am. i, 1840, 95, pl. 23.—Gir., B. L. I, 1844, 12 

Astur palumbarius vay. atricapillus, R1pGw., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1874, 57.—B. B. & R., 
N. A. B., iii, 1974, 237. 

Astur palumbarius var. striatulus, RipGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 240. 

Faico regalis, TeEMM., Planches Coloriées, No. 495. 

Dedalion pictum, Luss., Traité d’Ornith. i, 1431, 67 (see PucurEr., R. Z. 1850, 211). 


Hab.—British America, and the Northern half of the United States—the latter chiefly 
in winter; farthest south along the Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada (“ striatulus”), 


List of specimens. 


| 19115 [eens Deer Creek... ..|....] Mar. 28, 1860 | G. H. Trook..| 24.50 | 44.50 14.00} 


Late Expeditions.—58982, Colorado. 


It is still a question whether the American Goshawk is specifically distinct from that 
of Europe. Authorities are about equally divided in opinion, and both sides speak 
with little, if any, reserve. My own comparisons have not been sufficiently extensive ; 
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but careful examination of the material at my command shows me decided differences, 
constant enough to fairly warrant specific discrimination, although I should not be 
surprised if larger series led to a different result. But “ var. striatulus” is untenable. 


This noble Hawk, one of the handsomest birds of the family when 
in perfect plumage, is a decidedly boreal bird, entirely wanting in the 
southern portions of the United States, appearing only in winter, and 
in small numbers, in the Middle districts, but common along our north- 
ern. frontier. I have myself never seen it alive. According to the 
records examined, its southward extension is from Maryland to Ohio, 
Kentucky, Kansas, and California. It is, as a rule, rare even in South- 
ern New England, where, however, it appears some winters in consider- 
able numbers. Mr. Allen remarks that it was common in Massachusetts 
in the winter of 1859~60; and Mr. Samuels states that the same season 
he received a dozen or fifteen specimens from the vicinity of Boston. 
Audubon says his figure was drawn from a specimen taken in Kentucky, 
and speaks of its breeding in New York and Pennsylvania. Such in- 
stances of breeding as this must be, I think, exceptional. The only 
region in the United States where it is reported as regularly resident is 
Northern New England, where, both Mr. Boardman and Prof. Verrill 
state it is uf common occurrence, and breeds. On the west coast, Mr. 
Dall gives it as abundant and resident in the Yukon region. According 
to Drs. Cooper and Suckley, it is of frequent occurrence in Oregon and 
Washington Territories. The specimen above quoted is the only one I 
have ever seen from the Missouri region, where the species appears to 
be rare, though doubtless of regular occurrence. Prof. Snow remarks 
upon an individual killed near Lawrence, in Kansas, 

According to Dr. Brewer, the egg of the Goshawk is 2,5 long by 
114 broad, nearly spherical, roughly granulated, soiled white, with a 
faint bluish sbade, “marked irregularly with large but quite faint 
blotches of drab and yellowish-brown.” It thus closely resembles that 
of Cooper’s Hawk, differing chiefly in its larger size; and the nidifica- 
tion is represented as being the same in essential particulars. In the 
nature of its prey, its mode of securing it, its general habits and nature, 
we find it also much the same, the only difference resulting from its 
superior prowess, if not more ferocious nature. 


FALCO MEXICANUS var. POLYAGRUS, (Cass.) Coues. 
American Lanier, or Prairie Falcon. 


a. mexicanus. 


Falco mexicanus, Licut., Mus. Berol. (Monterey, Deppe).—Scuu., Abh. Geb. Zool. u. 
Vergl. iv, 1841, 15; M. P.-B. 1862, Falcones, p. 18.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 24.— 
Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 20, No. 179.—Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 140 (in- 
cludes both varieties). 

Falco (Hierofalco) laniarius var. mexicanus, RripGW., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 44.—B. B. 
& R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 109. 


b. polyagrus. 


Falco polyagrus, Cass., I. 1853, 88, 121, pl. 16.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 12.—KEnw., P. R. 
R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 19 (Arizona. )—HEERM., ibid. pt. vi, 31—Coop. & Suck., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 143 (Oregon).—Hayb., Rep. 1862, 152.—Dress., Ibis, 
1865, 323 (Texas).—Cousgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 42 (Arizona).—Gray, Hand- 
hst, i, 1869, 20, No. 178.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 458 (California).—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873 (Kansas).—Srev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 462 (Wyoming). 

Falco mexicanus, Ripew., Am. Nat. vi, 1872, 430 (Illinois).—Covurs, Key, 1872, 213. 

Falco ( Hierofalco) laniarius var. polyagrus, RrpGw., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 44.—B. B. 
& R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 123. 

Hab.—The typical form from Mexico. Var. polyagrus from Western United States. 
East to Illinois (Sargent). 
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List of specimens. 


| 19113 | 68 | Grosv. Pork. --| aas| June 18,1260 | F.V.Hayden.|...... [peste oe | 


wo Warren’s Expedition.— 5167, Fort Randall, Dakota; 5168-69, Knife River, 
issouri. 


Later Expeditions. —60333, Laramie Peak; 60334, Camp Carling, Wyoming; 60616, 
Uintah Mountains; 61094, Sulphur Springs. 


The specific identity of Mr. Cassin’s Falco polyagrus with the little known I’. mexicanus 
of Prof. Lichtenstein may be considered established. The discrepancies noted in my 
article, above cited, are in part at least due to age, sex, or other fortuitous circum- 
stances. There may be, however, as Mr. Ridgway has probably shown, certain differ- 
ences due to climatic intluences which may warrant recognition of two varieties. But 
Iam not at present prepared to follow Mr. Ridgway in referring these forms to the old 
world F. laniarius, although they are unquestionably very closely related. As Mr. 
Cassin pointed out, the resemblance is also very great to the Indian Jugger—F. juqger, 
Gray, Il. Ind. Zool. ii, pl. 26; JERD., Il. Ind. Orn. pl. 44; in fact, the specimens I have 
examined, excepting some very old ones, come nearer the representations I have seen 
of F. jugger than of laniarius proper. This form, jugger, is also referred by Mr. Ridgway 
to laniarius as a variety, but, until its varietal relationship is established, it may be 
best to keep the two apart, and also to recognize the American form as specitically 
distinct. 


The comparatively late discovery of this bird as an inhabitant of the 
United States is particularly interesting, not only as giving us.a hitherto 
unknown representative of the familiar Lanier group of Falcons of the 
Old World, but also as adding another to the numerous instances of close 
alliance of Western American birds to certain Old World forms. 

This interesting bird is of general distribution in open country 
throughout the West, and rather common. It appears to be essentially 
a prairie species, a circumstance probably explainiag its occurrence in 
Jllinois, where it was noted by Mr. J. D. Sargent and Mr. R. Ridgway. 
Prof. Snow catalogues it as rare in winter in Kansas. Dr. Hayden re- 
marks that it is found at various points along the Missouri and on the 
Platte, though not abundantly. Several observers found it in New 
Mexico and Arizona. On the Pacific coast it is known to occur at 
various points, from Fort Dalles, Oregon, where it was procured by Dr. 
Suckley, to Monterey, whence came one of the types of the species. It 
appears to be particularly abundant in the open portions of Southern 
California, where Dr. Cooper told me he often saw it, in company with 
the Ferruginous Buzzard, resting on the ground or flying low over the 
surface in the neighborhood of the villages of the California ground 
squirrel (Spermophilus beecheyi), for which animals it was doubtless on 
the watch. The only time I ever saw it alive was in this region. While 
at Drumm Barracks, one of these birds dashed past, returned in an in- 
stant, aud alighted on the roof of the house, while Dr. Cooper and I 
were standing on the porch. It had evident designs upon the Black- 
birds, thousands of which were scurrying about. Watching the bird 
for a few moments, and perceiving it had no intention of leaving at that 
particular time, I went into the house for my gun, and loaded for its 
especial benefit. The bird watched the whole proceedings, eyeing me 
audaciously, and never stirred from its perch until I made an irresistible 
appeal. I found it to be a young bird, the iris brown, the feet dull 
bluish, the claws black, the bill bluish-black, with the base of the under 
mandible yellow. 

This Falcon is inferior to none of our country in strength and spirit, 
unless it be that the Gyrfalcon surpasses it in this respect. It even 
attacks and overpowers the great hares of the West (LZ. callotis and al- 
lies)—animals actually larger and heavier than itself. With its nidifi- 
cation Iam unacquainted ; I have, however, examined its eggs, of which 
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no description has hitherto appeared. A set now in the Smithsonian 
was collected by Dr. Hayden in the Wind River Mountains, in June, 
1860. They are rather unusually pointed at the smaller end, though 
probably other examples might tend more nearly to the ordinary sub- 
spherical shape prevailing among the eggs of rapacious birds. They 
measure 2 inches in length by a trifle over 14 in breadth. The ground 
color is dull white, but scarcely apparent, so thickly is it clouded over 
with dull brown, forming here and there patches of deeper shade. In 
one specimen there is a decided purplish tint. To this identification of its 
breeding range we may append the notice of its unfledged young, found 
by Dr. Heermann near San Francisco. 


FALCO COMMUNIS, Gu. 


Peregrine Falcon; Duck Hawk. 


a. communis. 


Falco communis, Ge., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 270.—Laru., Ind. Orn. 1, 1790, 30 (Alec. falco com- 
munis, BRIss., Orn. i, 321).—Daup., Tr. Orn. 11, 1800, 92..—Snaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 
124.—Sav1., Deser. Egyp. i, 101—Mbryern, Tascb. i, 57.—WIxLs., Mem. Wern. 
Soc. ii, 595.—Cuv., R. A. 2d ed. 320.—Rarrt., Linn. Trans. xiii, 278.—Less., 
Tr. Orn. i, 88, pl. 16, fig. 1.—Scom., Krit. Uéb. 14; Rev. Crit. 2; Fn. Jap. 1; 
Traité Fancon. —; M. P.-B. i, 1862, Fale. 1.—Br., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 23. 

Falco peregrinus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 272.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 33 (Briss., Orn. 
i, 341).—Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 97—SHaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 128.—StTEpPH., ibid. 
xiii, pt. ii, 389—TEmM., Man. 1815, 34.—LEacu, Cat, 1816, 11.—Kaup, Classif. 
Siiug. u. Vig. 110.—Breum, V. D. i, 63.—Frem., Br. An. 49.—JErD., Mad. Journ. 
x, 1839, 79.—PaLL., Zoog. R. A. i, 1811, 327, pl. 3, 4.—JENyNs, Man. 82.—Nium., 
V. D. i, 1822, 285, pl. 24, 25.—Macait., Hist. Br. B. iii, 294; Rap. B. Gr. Br. 159.— 
Eyr., Cat. 1.—Bp., List, 1838, 4.—Krys. & Buas., 1840, 28.—Gray, Gen. of B. i, 
19.—Hope., Gray’s Zool. Misc. 1844, 81—Goutp, B. Eur. pl. 21.—Kunut, Beit. 
Zool. i, 78 (anat.).—Rupp., Neue Wirb. 44; Syst. Uébere. 11.—Harpy, Rev. 
Zool. 1°44, 289.—VIEILL., Fn, Frang. 29, pl. 13, figs. 1, 2.—Katp, Mus. Senck. 
257.—Batxy, Orn. Say. i, 45.—S.-Lonecu., Fn. Bele. 50—Luss., Fn. Norf. 17.— 
Roux, Orn. Prov. i, 49, pl. 29, 30.—Brcust., Tasch. 33.— MEYER, Tasch. i, 55.— 
Friscu, V. D. pl. 83.—SELBy, Il. Brit. Orn. i, 39, pl. 15, 15*.—Jakp., Br. B. i, 
115, pl. 4—Tuomps., B. Ireland, i, 33.—Warr., B. Ireland, 4.—Morris, Br. B. 
88, pl. 13.—SrrickL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 81.—Gray, List Br. B. 1863, 11; and ot 
authors generally. 

Falco orientalis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 264.—Laru., I. O. i, 1790, 22.—Daup., Tr. ii, 76. 

Falco tartaricus, GM., Syst. Nat. 1, 1788, 272 (Briss., Orn. i, 345). 

Falco calidus, LATH., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 41 (Behree Falcon, Syn. Suppl. 35). 

Falco lunulatus, Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 122 (Strickland). 

Falco abietinus, Becust., Naturg. Deutsch. ii, 759. 

Faleo pinetarius, SHaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 195 (Stricklund). 

Falco gentilis, W1rs., Mem. Wern. Soe. ii, 587 (Strickland). 

Falco micrurus, HopG., Gray’s Zool. Mise. 1844, 81. 

Falco griseiventris, BREAM, Isis, 1833, 778. 

Falco cornicum, BREHM, V. D. i, 62. 


b. melanogenys. 


Falco peregrinus, Vic., Linn. Trans. xv, 183; Isis, 1830, 260 (Strickland). 

Falco melanogenys, GOULD, P. Z. 8. v, 139; Syn. B. Aust. 3; Introd. B. Aust. 19; B. Aust. 
i, pl. 8.—Gray, Gen. of B.; List B. Brit. Mus. 51; Hand-list, i, 1860, 19, No. 
167.—Bp., Rev. Zool. 1250, 484; Cousp. i, 1850, 23.—Kaup, Mon. Fale. Cont. 
Orn. 1850, 56.—SrrIcKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 84. 

Falco macropus, Sw., An. in Menag. 341. 

Falco communis var. melanogenys, RIDGW.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 129. 


c. anatum, 


Falco niger, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 270 (Briss., i, 327). ( Strickland.) 

Falco nevius, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 271 (Briss., i, 329.) | (Strickland.) 

Falco communis, Cours, Key, 1872, 213, f. 141. 

Falco communis var. anatum, Rip@w., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1873, 45.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 182. 
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Falco peregrinus var. b. anatum, Buas., List B. Eur. 3.—RipGw., Pr. Phila. Ac. 1870, 139. 

Falco peregrinus, Wits., Am. Orn. ix, 1514, 120, pl. 76.—James., ed. Wils. i, 51.—Jarp., 
ed. Wils. iii, 251.—Brew., ed. Wils. 677, 683.—Sab., Linn. Trans. xii, 529.—Bp., 
Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1824, 342; Syn. 1828, 27; Isis, 1832, 1136.—Sw. & Ricn., 
F. B. A. ii, 1831, 23.—Ricu., App. Parry’s 2nd Voy. 342.—NurTr., Man. i, 1832, 
53.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1232, 85; v, 1839, 365; pl. 16; Syn. 1839, 16; B. Am. i, 
1240, 84, pl. 20.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 14.—Hatp., Pr. Phila. Acad. i, 1841, 54 
(breeding in United States).-DEKay, Nat. Hist. N. Y. 1344, 13, pl. 3, f. 8— 
Lemp., Av. Cube, 1850, pl. 1, fig. 2.—Woonpu., Sitgr. Rep. 1553, 60.—ALLEN, 
Am. Nat. iii, 1569, 514.—Tay or, Ibis, 1864, -0 (Trinidad).—Trippr, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. vi, 1871, 113 (Minnesota).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C, Z. ii, 1871, 316; iii, 1872, 
180.—Russ, J. f. O. 1571, 49.—PHILLierr, Cat. 1269 (Chili). 

Falco anatum, Br., List, 1°32, 4; R. Z. 1850, 484; Consp. i, 1750, 23.—Gossz, B. Jam. 
1847, 16.—Cass., Ill. 1254, 86.—Brew., N. A O61. 1757, 8.—Bp., B. N. A., 1858, 7.— 
Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859; 1567, 66 (Babamas).—CabB., J. f. O. ii, p. lxxxiii.— 
GUNDL., Repert. 1865, 225.—NEwT., Ibis, i, 1859, 63 (Santa Cruz).—Woop, 
“Hartford Times,” June 24, 1861.—BLAKIsToN, Ibis, 1761, 315.—BoarpM., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 122 (Grand Menan, breeding)—Marcg, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1863, 304 (Jamaica).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 50; 1565, 153 (breeding).— 
SaLv., P. Z. 8S. 1867, 158 (Veragua)—Coters, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1565. 254 (New 
England).—McIiwre., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, #0 (Canada West).—Turnb., B. 
E. Pa. 1869, 6 (breeding on Alleghanies and clitts along Susquehanna).—DaLi 
& BANn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1269, 270 (Alaska).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1570, 457.— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873; and of most late American writers. 

Falco nigriceps, Cass., Ill. 1253, 87 (California); Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 277; Gillis’ U. S. 
Astron. Exp. ii, 1855, pl. 14 (Chili); B.N. A. 1858, 4, pl. 11.—Srrick.., Orn. 
Syn. 1855, 85.—Coop. & Sucxk., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 142, pl. 11.—Gray, 
Hand-list, i, 1869, 19, No. 166.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 456. 

(?) Falco communis var. pealei, Ripaw., B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 1387 (northwest coast ; 
melanotic ; may require varietal recognition). 

(2?) Falco cassini, Suarpr, Ann. Mag. N. H. Mar. 1873 (Straits of Magellan). 


e. minor, 


Falco communis minor, Scu., Traité Faucon.; M. P.-B. i, 1862, 4. 

Falco minor, Br., Consp. Av. i, 1750, 23; R. Z. 1250, 444.—Srrickx., Orn. Syn. 1855, #3.— 
Gray, Hand-list, i, 1-69, 19, No. 163. 

Falco peregrinus, Smiru, 8. Afr. Quart. Journ. 236 (Strickland). 

Falco pereginus var. capensis, SUND. (Gray). 

Falco peregrinoides, ALIQ., (Bp.)—SMira, |. ¢. 235 (Strickland). 


Hab.—Nearly cosmopolitan. Var. communis, from most parts of the Old World. Var. 
melanogenys, from Australia and Java. Var. anatum, generally distributed in America. 
Var. minor from South Africa. 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —5166, mouth of Vermilion River. 


Without feeling at all assured of even varietal distinctions in this case (excepting 
var. minor), I arrange the synonymy as above. The several sets of names may be 
readily combined if desired, while it would be less easy to separate them if the 
synonymy were compiled indiscriminately. I quote several names, for the identifica- 
tion of which I am not responsible, on the authorities cited in the respective cases. 

The American Duck Hawk appears to have been first separated from the Old World 
Peregrine by Prince Bonaparte, in 1432; but no characters were, to my knowledge, 
then ascribed to it, and it is very doubtful that any exist. It may be presumed 
that this author was misled by a then supposed, but since proved groundless, differ- 
ence in the nidification ; more likely, however, he proceeded upon some theory respect- 
ing geographical distribution. The name has, however, been very generally adopted, 
even by those who have demurred against it. One of the highest authorities on birds 
of prey, Dr. Schlegel, states, after examination of various examples from North and 
South America and Mexico, that “le Faucon commun de YAmérique ne différe en au- 
cune fagon du notre.” Such is nearly my own view; and even Bonaparte, in 1750, 
confesses that his anatum is “ forsan a J’. communi spec. haud diversus.” Mr. Ridgway, 
however, claims good varietal characters for our bird A later candidate for recogni- 
tion is found in the £. nigriceps of Casstx, which, like J*. anatum, rests upon some 
ascribed characters, being said to be smaller, darker, &c. But these features appear 
to be fortuitous, belonging to the category of individual peculiarities; and since pure 
anatum has been determined to occur within areas supposed to be occupied by nigriceps, 
even its character as a geographical race disappears. Of the Australian F. melanogenys, 
Dr. Schlegel has remarked: “ La variété accidentelle foncée de Australie * * * * 
ne mérite pas méme le nom de conspecies.” 


pe 
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A more distinct form than either of the foregoing is, according to nearly all authori- 
ties, that found in South Africa (var. minor), if being constantly smaller. 

Following Dr. Schlegel, I omit from the above synonymy the names of the Indian 
Red Falcon (1°. ruber indicus, ANTIQ.; F. communis indicus, GM. ; I. shaheen, JERD., Ma- 
dras Jonrn. x, 81; Tl. Ind. Orn. pl. 123 J. suldaneus, HopG., Zool. Misc. 81; LF. ruber, 
Scuu., M. P.-B. i, 1862,5; F. peregrinator, Gray & BP., au SUND.?), which seems to be 
entitled to specific separation. By some authors, both early and late, it is rated as a 
variety of communis, while others hold it to be distinct. 

The Peregriue occurs at intervals in all suitable places in North Amer- 
ica, and it is not a little remarkable that its extensive breeding range 
should have only lately been ascertained. Even so late as 1857, Dr. 
Brewer stated that he had only recently become aware of its breeding 
in the United States, and that only one authentic instance of its occur- 
rence during the breeding season south of Newtoundland had come to 
his knowledge. He appends a foot-note, containing information from 
Prof. Haldeman of its breeding on a cliff along the Susquehanna, near 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, and also, probably, at Harper’s Ferry in Vir- 
ginia. More recently Mr. Allen, with the assistance of Mr. C. W. Ben- 
nett and Dr. W. Wood, of East Windsor Hill, Connecticut, have been 
conspicuous in elaborating the history of the species, and especially in 
establishing the fact that it regularly breeds on several of the mount- 
ains on and near the Connecticut River Valley. Mr. Boardman reports 
the same item from Grand Menan, where, he says, the bird is resident, 
and regularly breeds on the cliffs. Dr. Wood, in the newspaper above 
quoted, states that four nearly fledged young were taken from a nest on 
Talcott Mountain, near Harttord, June 1, 1861, the female parent being 
shot. Writing in 1864, Mr. Allen states that Mr. Bennett took young 
birds, “‘a few years since,” on Mount Tom, near Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Shortly afterward Mr. Allen announced the discovery of the eggs 
by Mr. Bennett, on Mount Tom, April 19, 1864; these were the first 
known to have been procured in New England, or, indeed, in the United 
States. The unusual interest attaching to his article induces ine to 
quote at some length: 

“Although the Duck Hawk has been long known to breed at the 
localities in Massachusetts mentioned above [Mounts Tom and Holyoke], 
those conversant with the fact were not aware that any special interest 
was attached to it, or that its eggs and breeding-habits were very little 
known to ornithologists; and so, until very recently, uo particular 
efforts have been made to procure the eggs. Mr. Bennett, becoming 
aware of this, resolved to procure the eggs. He accordingly visited 
Mount Tom for this purpose, April 6th of the present year [1864], when 
he searched the whole ridge of the mountain, discovered the old birds and 
the particular part they most frequented, and also the site of a nest, 
where the young had been raised. The old birds were continually near 
this spot, and manifested much solicitude when it was approached, often 
flying within six or eight rods, and once the female came within three, 
screaming and thrusting out her talons, with an expression of great 
rage and fierceness. The birds did not appear at all shy, being easily 
approached quite nearly, though in walking, the cracking of sticks and 
the clinking of splinters of trap-rock made no little noise. One of the 
birds appeared to keep close to the eyrie, and both would approach 
whenever it was visited, screaming at and menacing the intruder, not- 
withstanding that at that time there were uo eggs. Mr. Bennett, sus- 
pecting that incubation had commenced, visited the locality again on 
the 9th, but only saw the old nest, the birds behaving as before. Ten 
days later he made another visit, and, creeping carefully to the summit 
of the cliff, at a point near the eyrie already spoken of, he saw the 
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female, on looking over the cliff, sitting on the nest, and but five or six 
yards distant. She eyed him fiercely for an instant, and then, scram- 
bling from the nest to the edge of the narrow shelf supporting it, 
launched into the air. In a twinkling Mr. Bennett’s unerring aim sent 
her tumbling dead at the foot of the precipice, several hundred feet 
below. ‘The nest contained four eggs, which were soon safely secured, 
and the body of the female was obtained from the foot of the cliff. The 

male soon coming about was shot at, but he was too shy to come within 
range, excepting once, when the gun was being reloaded. The eggs 
were ail laid after April 9th, and their contents showed, April 19th, that 
they had been incubated but a day or two. Incubation seems, in this 
case, to have commenced several weeks later than usual, which may 
have been owing to the late suows and unusual coldness of the weather 
this year during the first half of April. 

“The situation of the eyrie was near the highest part of the mount- 
ain, about one-third of the length of the mountain from its south end, 
ou a narrow shelf in the rock, eight or ten feet from the top of a nearly 
perpendicular cliff, 150 or 200 feet if height, and was inaccessible ex- 
cept to a bold climber, and at ove particular point. The nest was 
merely a slight excavation, sufficient to contain the eggs; no accessory 
material had been added. The site had been previous'y occupied, and 
probably for several years; and for weeks before the eggs were laid 
was carefully guarded by the bold and watchful birds.” 

These four eggs averaged 2.22 long by 1.68 broad, with 2.32 by 1.71, 
and 2.16 by 1.65 as maxima and minima, respectively. The smallest 
was lurger than the one measured by Dr, Brewer (2.00 by 1.56), which 
he obtained in Labrador. They also varied cousiderably in contour, 
and in heaviness and extent of coloration they showed a series from the 
darkest and most nearly uniform to the lightest and most sparsely 
marked, in which latter the contrast between the white ground and the 
blotches was striking. Of the darkest egg the writer says: “The gen- 
eral color is chocolate-brown, darker aud more dense and uniforin about 
the ends, the part about the middle being lighter, varied with small 
irregnlar blotches and specks of a darker tiut than the ground-color. 
The color of the smaller end is a nearly uniform dull red-ochre. There 
is also an irregular belt of scattered and apparently very superficial 
blotches of very dark brown or nearly black.” Two other eggs, as 
already mentioned, graded toward the lightest, which is thus described: 
“The greater end of the egg, which in the eggs of most birds is the end 
most subject to markings aud to the greatest depth of color, is white, 
sprinkled sparingly with reddish specks; while the sma'ler end is deep 
bright brick-red, here and there relieved by small specks and patches 
of white ground-color. About the middle of the egg the colors are in 
more equal proportions, the white patches becoming larger on the 
smaller end toward the middle, and the red patches on the larger end 
increase toward the same poiut, where the colors meet and become 
mixed in irregular patches of various sizes, from mere dots to blotches.” 

Viewing sucb variation as this, in size, form, and color, among eggs 
of the same clutch, we see how utteriy w orthless are such discrepancies 
as a means of deciding a mooted question of specific identity, or the 
reverse, in nearly-allied birds. Yet some ornithologists will compare a 
single egg with another, gravely note the differences, and thereupon 
proceed to an argument with still denser gravity. Corresponding dis- 
crepaucies in the mode of nidification serve asa basis for equally flimsy 
arguments. Take the present case of the Duck Hawk, breeding on 
Mount Tom on the bare ground, while in other instances it is known to 
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build a large, bulky nest of sticks and other coarse material, as noticed 
by Dr. Wood on Taleott Mountain, and by Audubon on the cliffs of the 
Labrador coast. The eggs of this species are also stated to be from 
two to five in number. four being the usual nest-complement. Odlogy 
is attractive and in many respects satisfactory. but it is certainly the 
most unsafe department of ornithology. 

Mr. Allen continues the subject in his later commuuication to the 
American Naturalist, as above quoted: ‘*Onue or more pairs of these 
birds have been seen about Mounts Tom and Holyoke every seasou 
since the first discovery of their eggs at the former locality. in 1364. 
Mr. Bennett has since carefally watched them, and his frequent labori- 
ous searches for their nests have been well rewarded. In 1566 he took 
a second set of eggs, three in number, from the eyrie previously occu- 
pied. In 187 the male bird was killed late in April, and this appar- 
ently prevented their breeding there that year, as they probably other- 
wise would have done; at least no nest was that year discovered. In 
1863 Hawks of this species were seen about the mountains. and. although 
they reared their young there. all effort to discover their nest was inef- 
fectual. The present year (1869) they commenced to lay in the old 
nesting-pl:ce. but as they were robbed when but one egg had been de- 
posited, they deserted it, and chose a site still more inaccessible. Here 
they were equally unfortunate; for, during a visit to the mountain in 
company with Mr. Bennett, April 23. we had the pleasure of discovering 
their second eyrie, and from which. with considerable difficulty. three 
freshly-laid eggs were obtained. Not discouraged by tbis second mis- 
fortune, they nested again, this time depositing their eggs in the old 
eyrie. from which all, excepting the last sct of eges. have been obtained. 
Again they were unfortunate, Mr. Bennett removing their second set of 
eges, three in number, May 23d, at which time incubation had just com- 
menced. The birds remained about the mountain all the summer, and, 
trom the anxiety they manifested in August, it appears not improbable 
that they laid a third time, and at this late period had unfledged young.” 

Accounts from the West are meagre. The only indications from the 
Missonri region I have seen are Dr. Hayden's and Prof. Snow's. Ar. 
Dall found the bird in Alaska; a pair nested ona dead spruce, and had 
young nearly ready to fly June 1st. Dr. Cooper observes that it is resi- 
dent along the whole coast of Southern Calitornia, but migratory north 
of the Columbia. It breeds in cavities of the lofty. inaccessible cliffs 
overhanging the water, both along the main-land and on the islands. 

“On Santa Barbara Island, in May. a pair which probably were still feed- 
ing their young, swept boldly around my head. when I must have been 
fully half a mile from the nest. and I shot the female, a very fine speci. 
men. I have seen one pursue a Swallow, and, turning feet upward, 
seize it Hying with perfect ease.” 


FALCO COLUMBARIUTS, Linn. 


Pigeon Hawk, 


Falco columbarius, Lixy. » Nat. 1. 1766, 125 (4c. palumbarius, CATES... 1,3: de. caro- 
linensis, Buiss.. i, .—Forst.. Philos. Tr. Ixii, 1772, 322,—Ga.. 
1738, 2*1.—Latn.. Ind, Orn. }, 1780, 44.—Datp., Tr. Orn. ii, 1200. 
Gen. Zool. vii, 15*—Ctv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 322.—Wirs.. Am. Orn. ii, 1510. 107, 
pl. 15, f. 3.—JARD., ed. Wils. 1. 254.—JaMes.. ed. Wils. i, 6L—Bnrew.. ed. Wils. 
683.—Bp., Syn. 122s, 38; Isis. 1432. 1156.—NtTT.. Man. i, 1 i s Jt. 
Orn. 92 —Ricw. & Sw.. F. = A. ii, IS81, 35.—8 iassif, B. ii, 1237, Y12.— 
AUp., Orn. Biew. i, 1732. pie HOS 2 pls . soe, 10 Bs Amy 1, LSU SS: 
pl. 21.—Bp., List. 1238. Ga, £.0.L te 4. 17.—Dekay,. N. Y. Zool. i, 1344, 
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4, pl. 4, f. 9—Jarp., Ann. N. H. xviii, 118 (Tobago).—Brak., Ibis, iii, 315.— 
Coop. & Sccx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 142.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1°70, 460.— 
Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 140.—? ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1°72, 160.— 
Cours, Key, 1872, 214. 

Falco ( Hypotriorchis) columbarius of many authors,—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 9. 

Tinnunculus columbarius, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, pl. 11; Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 
xii, 104; Ene. Meth. iii, 1236. 

Nisus columbarius, Cuv. 

lstur columbarius, Born. 

Hypotriorchis columbarius, GRay, Gen. of B.; List B. Br. Mus. 55.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 
26.—Wooni.,, Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 60.—Cass., Il. 1854, 90 (includes next species).— 
Brew., N. A. OG). 1°57, 12.—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 74.—HEERM., ibid. 
x, 1859, pt. vi, 21.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 323 (Texas).—CougEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 42 (Arizona).—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 270 (Alaska).— 
Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix, 134 (Costa Rica)—STEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 
1870, 462 —Snow, B. Kans. 1873. 

Hypotriorchis (Lithofalco) columbarius, Be., Cousp. Av. i, 1850, 26. 

Hypotriorchis (Afsalon) columbarius, GRAY, Hand-list, i, 1869, 21, No. 193. 

désalon columbarius, Kaup, Monog. Fale. Cont. Orn. 1850, 54. 

Falco (salon) lithofaleo var. columbarius, RipGw., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1873, 46 (but colum- 
barius bas priority).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iti, 1874, 144. 

Falco intermictus, Daup., Traité d’Orn. ii, 1800, 141. 

Falco temerarius, AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 381, pl. 75.—NutTv., Man. i, 1852, 61. 

Falco auduboni, “ BLackw., Zool. Res. 1834.” 

(2) Falco (Afsalon) lithofalco var. sucklcyi, RIpbGW.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 147 
(northwest coast ; melanotic ; parallel with case of communis var. pealei). 

Hab.—Generally distributed over North America. Ranging into Mexico, Central 
America, and northern portions of South America. Ecuador (Sct. P. Z. 8. 1258, 451). 
Venezuela (Sci. & SALy., P. Z. S. 1869, 252). Cuba(D’OrsiIG., La Sagra’s Cuba, Ois. 23; 
Cas., J. f. O. ii, p. lxxxiv; GUNDL., Rep. 1865, 255). Jamaica (Goss&, B. Jam. 1347, 17). 

Late Expeditions. —60621, Green River. 

In ranging this bird as a variety of the European, Mr. Ridgway has apparently over- 
looked the fact that “ columbarius” has priority over “ lithofalco,” which latter, in event 
he proves correct in uniting the two, will be known as F. columbarius var. lithofalco. 
Considering, however, that in this instance the fact of varietal relationship can hardly 
be considered established, and that it is rarely necessary, or even expedient, to ex- 
change one tentative view for another equally so, I follow the usual course in separat- 
ing the two birds specifically. Upon similar considcrations I retain JF. richardsoni as 
a species until its inter-gradation with J°. columbarius is proven, although I believe 
that most probably Mr. Ridgway’s later view of its varietal relationship with F. colum- 
barius is correct. 


IT have little to add to the published accounts of this elegant and 
spirited Hawk, aptly styled “ The Little Corporal.” It is apparently 
not common in tbe interior of the West, and even less so than has been 
supposed, a part of the quoted instances of its occurrence, like Dr. 
Hayden’s for instance, really referring to the next species, the history 
of which has only lately been disentangled from that of the true Pigeon 
Hawk. Mr. Dall gives it as resident in Alaska, and notes the tact of 
its even destroying Ptarmigan, birds much larger than itself—proof, 
were any needed, of its audacity and prowess. According to Dr. Cooper, 
it ranges over the whole of California in cold weather, but he never 
observed it 1n summer, even in the highest mountains. 

Our accounts of its nidification are defective, and sometimes conflict- 
ing. It appears to breed chiefly north of the United States, and accord- 
ing to Hutchins, as rendered in the Fauna Boreali-Americana, it makes 
a nest on rocks and in hollow trees, of sticks and grass, lined with 
feathers. Audubon describes a nest he found in Labrador in a tow fir. 
tree, ten or twelve feet from the ground, built of sticks, lined with moss 
and feathers. The bird is unquestionably resident in Northern New 
England, where Mr. Boardman says it breeds in hollow trees. No 
authentic instance of its breeding further south has come to my knowl- 
edge. Mr. Samuels, indeed, in his Catalogue, gives it as resident and 
breeding in Massachusetts, but this is negatived by his own subsequent 
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statement, in his later work, where he says he has no authentic infor- 
mation of its breeding in New England (p.18). He, however, figures an 
egg, received from Mr. Boardman as being of this species, from Mill- 
town, Maine. It measures only 1.50 by 1.44, and in coloration, as rep- 
resented on the plate, differs materially from any authentic specimens 
Ihave seen. It may be here remarked, moreover, that the egg tigured 
and described by Dr. Brewer proves not authentic, he having been 
deceived by a chain of circumstantial evidence he could not but accept 
as conclusive. In the uncertainty, I am the more pleased to offer an 
unquestionable description, derived from examination of specimens in 
the Smithsonian. The size varies from 1.50 by 1.30 to 1.80 by 1.80— 
figures also indicating the range of variation in shape, some being sub- 
spherical, others elongate-oval. Coloration ranges from a nearly uniform 
deep rich brown (chestnut or burnt sienna), to whitish or white only, 
marked with a few indistinct dots ot dull grayish or drab. Such ex- 
tremes are connected by every degree; a yellowish-brown ground-color, 
irregularly splashed with rich ruddy brown, is the usual style. The 
markings may be very evenly distributed, or mostly gathered in a 
‘wreath around one or the other end, or even both ends. 

I may here mention a fact in odlogy, apparently not without its value. 
In measuring many hundred eggs, I have noticed that the variation, 
however great, is less in absolute bulk than in contour—in approach to, 
or departure trom, what may be regarded as the standard of shape for 
the species. Now this variation in shape is produced mainly by 
difference in the length of the major axis, the transverse diameter being 
approximately constant. What additional variation in shape may occur, 
results from slight shifting of the point of greatest breadth toward one 
end or the other. Anatomical considerations bear this out. Taking 
the calibre of the oviduct as an approximately fixed quantity in the 
same species, and remembering that varying circumstances of age, sea- 
son, and physical vigor, determine the amount of fluids secreted to 
envelope the ovum, it is evident that, while the whole capacity of the 
ealcareous shell must vary correspondingly, the difference will be 
mainly in lengthening or shortening of the egg, since the contractility 


of the oviduct holds the transverse diameter neWly fixed. Ar 


There are also few instances of greater differeuce in the amount, 
intensity, and distribution of pigmentary matter than those occurring 
among Hawks, and even in eggs of the same nest-complement. I 
think it a probable rule, that the succession of laying of the eggs can 
bé judged by the quantity of pigment in the shell, those first extruded 
being generally the most heavily colored, the others growing lighter 
with gradual consumption of the color supply. This is strikingly ilus- 
trated in cases where the same nest has been robbed repeatedly—the 
later laid eggs gradually losing their coloration, as well as gradually 
growing smaller, with increasing exhaustion ot the reproductive pow- 
ers of the parent. Every poultry man is familiar with the extreme 
instance of this, when a hen drops an egg often no longer than a 
pigeon’s, as the final efturt before ceasing to lay. 


FALCO RICHARDSONH, Ridgw. 


American Merlin. 


Faico esalon, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 87, pl. 25 (exel. syn.; nec auet.).—NUTT., 
Man. ii, 134, 55e.—~Towns., Narr. 1839.—Coor. & Stck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 
1e60, 2e8.—Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1266, 43 (in text). 

Hypotriorchis columbarius, Cass., Ul. 1854, 90 (partly).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 152.—STEv., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 462 (partly). 
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Falco columbarius, Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 9 (partly). 

Falco (Hypotriorchis) richardsonii, Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 145 ( ¢ type one of Dr. 
Hayden’s specimens). 

Hypotriorchis richardsoni, Sow, B. Kans. 1873. 

Falco richardsoni, Cours, Key, 1872, 214. 

Falco (Esalon) lithofalco var. richardsoni, Ripcw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 148. 


Hab.—Interior of North America. United States from the Mississippi to the Rocky 
Mountains. Arctic America. : 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—5170-1, mouth of Vermilion River, Dakota. 

Later Lrpeditions.—58983, Berthoud’s Pass; 60335, La Bonté Creek, Wyoming; 60617, 
Box Elder Creek, Utah; 60618-9, Green River, Wyoming; 60620, Sweetwater. 

This species was first noticed by the authors of the Fauna Boreali- 
Americana, who accurately distinguished it from the common Pigeon 
Hawk, considering it identical with the F. «salon of Europe. Subse- 
quent writers attributed this last to North America, all apparently 
having the present bird in view. Mr. Cassin, with some of the speci- 
mens before him that afterward served as the basis of Mr. Ridgway’s 
descriptions, noticed the discrepancies presented on comparison with 
the ordinary F. columbarius, but made no specific discrimination, citing 
F. esalon of Swainson and Richardson as a synonym. I observed the 
same thing in 1866, remarking as follows: ‘“ In the immense series of 
Pigeon Hawks which I have examined from all parts of the West, I 
find a few specimens which constantly differ to a marked degree from 
aby of the diverse plumages in which F. columbarius presents itself. 
These specimens are invariably much larger than any others in the 
series; are much lighter colored ; and differ constantly in the increased 
number of light and dark bars on the tail. Compared with a European 
specimen of F. cesalon, they agree in every particular. I think it most 
probable that future careful research will demonstrate the existence of 
a species hitherto usually confounded with F. columbarius.” This sur- 
mise has been verified by Mr. Ridgway, who, however, has pointed out 
some differences, before overlooked, between our bird and the true 
esalon, and proposed the specific name I have adopted. The bird may 
prove, I still think, only a geographical race of esalon ; in fact Mr. 
Ridgway has latterly reduced it. As the species is still very little 
known, the description is subjoined.* It should be diligently sought 
for in the northwest, additional specimens being very desirable. 


*« Adult male: Upper plumage, dull earth-brown, each feather grayish-umber cen- 
trally, and with a conspicuous black shaft-line. Head above, approaching ashy-white 
anteriorly, the black shaft-stresks being very conspicuous. Secondaries, primary- 
coverts, and primaries, margined terminally with dull white; the primary-coverts with 
two transverse series of pale ochraceous spots; primaries, with spots of the same, cor- 
responding with those of the inner webs. Upper tail coverts, tipped and spotted be- 
neath the surface with white. Tail, clear drab, much lighter thau the primaries, but 
growing darker terminally, having basally a slightly ashy cast, crossed with siz 
sharply defined perfectly continuous bands (the last terminal) of ashy-white. Head 
frontally, laterally and beneath—a collar round the nape (interrupting the brown 
above)—and entire lower parts, white, somewhat ochraceous, this most perceptible 
on the tibie ; cheeks and ear-coverts with sparse, fine, hair-like streaks of black; 
nuchal collar, jugulum, breast, abdomen, sides and flanks, with a median linear stripe 
of clear ochre-brown on each feather; these stripes broadest on the flanks; each stripe 
with a conspicuous black shaft-streak; tibiz and lower tail-coverts with fine shaft- 
streaks of brown, like the broader stripes of the other portions. Chin and throat, 
only, immaculate. Lining of the wings spotted with ochraceous-white and brown, in 
about equal amount, the former in spots approaching the shaft. Inner webs of pri- 
maries with transverse broad bars of pale ochraceous—eight on the longest. Wing, 
7.70; tail, 5.00; culmen, 0.50; tarsus, 1.30; middle toe, 1.25; outer, 0.85; inner, 0.70; . 
posterior, 0.50. 

“Adult female: Differing in coloration from the male only in the points of detail. 
Ground-color of the upper parts clear grayish-drab, the feathers with couspicnously 
black shafts; all the feathers with pairs of rather indistinct rounded ochraceous spots, 
these most conspicuous on the wings and scapulars. Secondaries crossed with three 
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This is the bird mentioned by Dr. Hayden, under name of columba- 
rius, as abundant in the wooded bottoms of the Missouri region. One 
of his specimens from the Vermilion River served as the male type 
of Mr. Ridgway’s description; another (No. 58983), taken by My. J. 
Stevenson at Berthond’s Pass of the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, 
is the female type. The writer quotes a third, a young male, taken at 
Fort Rice, Dakota, by General Alfred Sully. Prof. Snow records: it 
among Kansas birds, on Professor Baird’s authority; whether from 
actual capture of specimens in the State, or upon the strength of its 
known distribution, | am not informed. It is not unlikely that the pale, 
ashy specimen noted by Dr. Cooper, as procured by him at Fort Mojave, 
Arizona, was an individual of this species. Dr. Richardson’s bird was 
an old female, killed at Carlton House, on the Saskatchewan, May 14, 
1827, while flying with her mate; “in the oviduct there were several 
full-sized white eggs, clouded at one end with a few bronze-colored 
spots.” Another specimen is stated to have been killed at Sault St. 
Marie, between Lakes Huron and Superior. What little information we 
possess of the habits of the bird indicates nothing peculiar in com- 
parison with those of F’. columbarius. 


FALCO SPARVERIUS, Linn. 
Sparrow Hawk. 


a. sparverius. 


Falco sparverius, LInn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 128 (4c. minor, CaTES., i, 5; dsalon caroli- 
nensis, BRISS., i, 386, p]. 32, f. 1).—G., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 284.—LaTH., I. Orn. i, 
1790, 42.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 142, pl. 12.—SHaw, Gen. Zool. vii, pl. 26.— 
Wus., Am. Orn. ii, 1810, 117, pl. 16, f. 1 (Q); iv, 57, pl. 32, f 2 (¢).—STEPH., 
Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 8388—Cuv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 322.—James., ed. Wils. i, 
56, 60.—JarD., ed. Wils. i, 262; ii, 51.—BreEw., ed. Wils. 264.—Br., Syn. 1828, 
27; Isis, 1832, 1136.—WaGL., Isis, 1831, 517.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 31, 
pl. 24.—S8w., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 212—Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 58,—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
li, 1835, 246; v, 1839, 370; pl. 142; Syn. 1839, 17; B. Am. i, 13840, 90, 22.— 
VIEILL., Ency. Meth. iii, 1234—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 16, pl. 7, f. 16.— 
Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 15.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 13.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. 
Wash. Ter. 1860, 143.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 110.—Coop., B. Cal. 
i, 1870, 462.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 180.—HoLp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 
207.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 214, fig. 142; and of most anthors. 

Falco (Tinnunculus) sparverius of some authors.—RiwGw., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1873, 48.—B. B. 

R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 169. 

Tinnunculus sparverius, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept, i, 1807, 40, pl. 12.—Gray, Gen. of B— 
Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 27.—Woonpu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 60.—Cass., Il. lsi4, 92; Pr. 
A. N. 8. 1855, 278.—Brew., N. A. OO]. 1857, 16.—Nrwep., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 157, 
74.—KEnN., ibid. x, 1859, pt. iv, 19.—Hnrerrn., ibid. pt. vi, 31—Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 152.—Couzrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 42.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1868, 
499.—Stev., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 462.—MERR., ibid. 1872, 696.—Snow, 
B. Kans. 1873; and of many authors. 

Tinnunculus (Pacilornis) sparverius, GRAY, Hand-list, i, 1869, 23, No. 216. 

Cerchneis sparverius, Borr.—Br., Comp. List, 1838, 5. 

Pecilornis sparverius, KAuP, Monog. Fale. Cont. Orn. 1850, 53. 


bands of deeper, more reddish-ochraceous. Bands of the tail, pure white. In other 
respects exactly like the male. Wing, 9.00; tail, 6.10; culmen, 0.55; tarsus, 1.40; 
middle toe, 1.40, 

“Young male: Differing from the adult only in degree. Upper surface with the rusty 
borders of the feathers more washed over the general surface; the rusty ochraceous 
forming the ground-color of the head—paler anteriorly, where the black shaft-streaks 
are very conspicuous ; spots on the primary coverts and primaries deep reddish ocbra- 
ceous; tail-bands broader than in the adult and more reddish; the terminal one twice 
as broad as the rest (0.40 of an inch), and almost cream color. Beneath, pale ochrace- 
ous, this deepest on the breast and sides; markivgs as in the adult, but anal region 
and lower tail-coverts immaculate; the shaft-streaks on the tibiw, also, scarcely dis- 
cernible. Wing, 7.00; tail, 4.60. 
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b, e, d, &e. 


For various races or conspecies, real or supposed, see especiaily Rmew,, Pr. Phiia. 
Acad. 1470, 147-149; and B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 166-168. 


Hab.—The whole of North America, and southward. 


List of specimens. 


| 19114 67 | | Grosv. Fork.. | fe) | June 7 7, 1X€0 iP V. Hayden. 10. 50| 2 2.37 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—5172, 5177, Yellowstone River; 5175, Fi: der nee 
517%, Fort Berthold; , Farm Island, Missouri River. 

Bra Espeditions.—59342, Colorado ; 60336—, Wyoming ; 60662, North Platte ; 62236-9, 
ano. 

“The trees, of late so richly green, now disclose the fading tints of 
autumn; the cricket becomes mute, the grasshopper withers on the 
fences, the mouse retreats to her winter quarters; dismal clouds obscure 
the eastern horizon, the sun assumes a sickly dimness, hoar frosts cover 
the ground, and the long night encroaches on the domains of light. No 
longer are heard the feathered choristers of the woods, who throng to- 
ward more congenial climes, and in their rear rushes the Sparrow 
Hawk.” So the great painter of Nature portrays the waning season, 
graphic with pen as with pencil. The dying year may bring no dismay 
to the intrepid little Hawk, but when its cold breath blows away the 
delicate creatures tbat afford his sustenance, perforce he follows after ; 
and once with us, braves all weathers and lives in plenty. Few, if any, 
of our birds are inore widely dispersed, few are better known, and cer- 
tainly no Hawk is regarded with less disfavor. Too small of frame— 
though stout hearted enough, I warrant—to commit depredations in the 
farm-yard ; subsisting on small insectivorous birds, it is true, but also 
destroying countless field-mice and noxious insects, he is to be held a 
benefactor to tbe agriculturist. The prettiest and jauntiest of our 
Hawks, and yet no prig; a true Falcon, if a little one, with as noble 
mieu and as much pluck as the best among his larger brethren, we can 
but admire him. No Hawk is more abundant in the West. Go where 
we may, in summer or winter, we shall before long see l.im hovering 
over the fields, or perched, erect and motionless, on his outpost, sweep- 
ing the ground below with keen, audacious eye. It is a treacherous 
ealm; the ardor of the Falcon grows with restraint. An unlucky 
Sparrow flirts in yonder bush, and gives a flippant chirp—whislL! and 
it is all over. Poor, little, rollicking Sparrow! this is no easier for you 
to bear, becanse it is a “law of nature,” as we say. Who is ever quite 
ready for the last?) What pang is taken-away when the cry it extorts 
is drowned in a sea of like lamentation? We theorize best before the 
Falcon’s talon strikes. 

The reader has doubtless stood, as I often have, in a thicket, peering 
about in readiness to shoot some rare Warbler or Finch that he vainly 
tries to discover amid the dense foliage. And not seldom—whish! some- 
thing flashes right by, twists with marvellous swiftness and address 
through the tangled underwood, a ery of distress is heard, along with 
an exultant scream, and the next moment a Sparrow Hawk glides out 
from the thicket on the far side, bearing his quivering victim in his 
claws, and makes straightway for the nearest stump or post to feast at 
his leisure. As eager as we were, but keen-eyed and more skilful, he 
snatched the prize himself, and his beak is already buried in its breast, 
drinking warm blood. We inwardly wish we could punish the bold rob- 
ber, but the splendid exhibition of his powers almost makes amends 
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for our loss of the specimen ; and, besides, we may reflect that if the 
world owes us ornithology, it owes the Sparrow Hawk a living. 

It is surprising what large birds the gallant little warrior will attack. 
I have seen it overpower and bear away a Thrasher, a bird inch for inch 
as long as itself, and nearly as heavy. Still, it usually preys upon hum. 
bler game, particularly such birds as those from which it derives its 
name. It also often picks the elegant little lizards (Sceloporus) off the 
fences. Like other Falcons, it captures its prey at a dash, or not at all. 
If it miss its aim, or the bird contrives to elude its clutch, it disdains 
to pursue, and remounts its observatory with a crest-fallen aspect, as if 
chagrined at its want of skill, but doubtless reflecting, “ better luck next 
time.” The difference between the true Falcons and the Accipiters is 
much like that between a tiger and a wolf. As for the Buzzards, they 
are bears among birds; Kites are the weasels. In the Middle districts 
these Hawks pair in April, and immediately go to house-keeping. As 
they breed in every section, from the fur countries to Mexico, the peried 
varies in time of the year according to the state of the season. It does 
not appear that they ever build a nest for themselves. They generally 
choose the hollow of a decayed limb or tall stub; a deserted Woodpeck- 
er’s hole answers every purpose, in many cases, and they are said to 
sometimes occupy an old Crow’s nest. The skilful and industrious 
Woodpeckers—“ carpinteros,” as the Mexicans aptly call them—fit up 
residences for the Hawks, requiring no alteration. Five or six eggs appear 
to be the usual nest-full; seven are stated to have been found in one 
clutch. They are nearly spheroidal, measuring about 1.33 in length by 
1.12 in breadth. The ground-color is usually buffy, or pale yellowish- 
brown ; this is blotched all over with dark brown, the splashes of which 
are usually largest and most numerous toward the greater end, at or 
around which they may run into a crown or wreath. Some eggs are 
pale brown, minutely dotted all over with dark brown; some are white, 
with pale brown spots; and a few are whitish, without any markings. 
I have never seen the nestlings; Audubon says they are covered with 
whitish down. But the first true feathers are much like those of the 
parents, and the sexual distinctions of plumage are very early apparent. 

These handsome little Hawks are often kept in confinement, and make 
interesting, if not entirely agreeable, pets—at least for those who like 
to see birds under such unfavorable circumstances. For myself, I dis- 
like caged birds, and caged Hawks of all others; the incongruity is 
unpleasant, view it as we may. While I was at Columbia, in South 
Carolina, a neighbor had three Sparrow Hawks for some time. As they 
had been taken from the nest when quite young, they became in a 
measure reconciled to captivity. They ate any kind of meat freely, and 
as they grew up, began to display much of their natural spirit. When 
tormented in the various ingenious ways people have of “stirring up” 
caged birds, they would resent the indignity by snapping the bill, beat- 
ing with the wings, and clutching with their talons at the offending cane 
or umbrella-tip. One of them was a cripple, having a broken leg very 
badly set, and the other two used to bully him dreadfully. One night, 
whether from not having been fed sufticiently, or being in unusually bad 
humor, they set upon him, killed him outright, and then almost devoured 
him before morning. 
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BUTEO HARLANI, “Aud.” 


Harlan’s Buzzard; Black Warrior. 


Falco harlani, Avv., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 441; v, 1889, 380; pl. 86.—NurTr., Man. i, 1832, 
05.—Brew., ed Wils. 624. 

Buteo harlani, Auv., ‘Syn. 1839, 6; B. Am. i, 1840, pl. 8.—Bp. , Consp. List, 1838, 3.— 
DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 11.—Srrick., Orn. Syn. 1854, 30. —LAawr., "Ann. 
Lye. v, 220.—Cass., ml. 1254, 101; B. N. A. "1858, 24.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 45,—Riwew., ibid. 1270, 142. Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 473.—Covrs, Key, 1879, 
216.—Snxow, B. Kans. 1873, —, and Ain. Nat. vii, 1873, 172.—B. B. & R., N. A. 
B. iii, 1874, 292. (Not of Bryant.) (Very likely not of Audubon.) 

Hab. Louisiana.” “New Mexico.” “California.” “ Kansas.” 


I regard the claims of this species to validity as not yet established. 
Both Gray and Bonaparte quote it as a synonym of B. borealis, and it 
appears not improbable that it represents the complete melanism of 
that species, corresponding with the “‘insignatus” style of swainsoni. 
A further element of doubt is found in the fact that different authors 
have used the name for different species. Thus Dr. Bryant’s “ harlani” 
is certainly secainsoni, while the “harlant” of some of the older New 
England authors is almost as certainly the black state of Archibuteo 
lagopus. 

The claim of the species to be embraced in the present work rests 
upon the capture of a specimen near Lawrence, Kansas. On being 
trausmitted to the Smithsonian, it was pronounced by Prof. Baird and 
Mr. Ridgway to be harlani, as understood by them. I have examined 
this and some other specimens supposed to represent Audubon’s bird, 
and can see all the Jater ascribed characters, which cause me to 
suspend judgment for the present, and let the bird stand on its own 
merits, as the differences from any kuown style of borealis are too great 
to be reconciled. The Buteo cooperi offers much the same case; addi- 
tional specimens, only lately received, are just like the original type, 
and easily recognized. But Audubon’s bird may be==calurus. 


if 
¥V BUTEO BOREALIS, (Gm.) Vieill. 


Red-tailed Buzzard; Hen Hawk, 


a. borealis. 


Falco borealis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 266.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 25.—Daup., Tr. Orn. 
ii, 1500, 157.—SHAw, Gen. Zool. vii, 112.—Wits., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 75, pl. 52, £.1.— 
SaBINE, Frankl. Journ. 670.—Bp., Syn. 1224, 32; Isis, 1332, 115%.—WaAGL., Isis, 
1231, 517.—Nt1T., Man. i, 1832, 102.—AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1452, 265; v, 374; pl. 51. 

Buteo borealis, VIFILL., Nouv. Dict. d@’ Hist. Nat. iv, 1816, 478; Enc. Meth. iii, 1222.— 
Sw. & Ricu., F, B. A. ii, 1831, 50.—Vic., Zool. Journ. i, 340; Beech. Voy. 15.— 
Srerg., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 47.—Lrss., Tr. Orn. 79.—James., ed. Wils. i, 82, 
84.—Jarp., ed. Wils. ii, 240, 282.—BreEw., ed. Wils. 450, 684.—Bp., List, 1838, 
3; Consp. i, 1550, 19.—AuD., Syn. 1839, 6; B. A. i, 1240, 32, pl. 7.—GossE, me 
Jam. 1247, 11, pl. 2.—LEMB. ” Av. Cube, 1850, 18, pl. 1.—Cass., IL. 1854, 97; 
A.N.S. 1355, 279.—WoovH., "Sitar. Rep. 1853, 59 (includes western). eae 
Rev. Zool. 1850, 214.—Brew. ON, A. O61. 1837, 21—GamB., J. A. N.S. i, 26.— 
DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 9, pl. 8, fig. 17 —Pras., "Rep. Orn. Mass.—Tuomps., Nat. 
Hist. Vermont, App. 63.—Prar, U. 8. Expl. Exped. 1848, 62.—Kaup, Mus. 
Senck. 1845, 261.—Cass., B. N. A. 1553, 25.—MAxiM., J. f. O. vi, 185, 17. Bp, 
Mex. Bound. Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, Birds, p. 3.—BLak., Ibis, iii, 1851, 318.— 
Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. viii, 1861, "109.—Hayp . Rep. 1762, 152.—Woop, Am. 
Nat. iii, 1869, 393. —ALLEN, Mem. ‘Bost. Soc. 1863, 499; Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 
322 (excl. syn. partim) ; ili, 1872, 1¢0.—Ripew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1570, 142.— 
B.B.& R.,N. A.B. iii, Asta gore —tNow, B. Kans. 157 3.—COUEs, Key, 1572, 216. 

Astur borealis, Cuy., R. A. 2d ed. i, 332.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1937, 215 (“ ‘Aster””). 
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Pecilopternis borealis, Kaur, Monog. Fale. Cont. Orn. 1850, 76. 

Buteo (Craxirer) borealis, GRAY, Hand-list i, 1869, 7, No. 46. 

Falco leverianus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 266.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 18.—Daup., Tr. 
Orn. ii, 126.—Snaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 151.—Wirs. Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 78, pl. 52. 

Falco jamaicensis, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 266. 

Falco aquilinus, BARTRAM, Tray. in Florida, 1791, 290. : 

Buteo ferrugincicaudus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 32.—Cvv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 337. 

Accipiter ruficaudus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1807, 43, pl. 14bis. : - 

Buteo fulvus, ViEILL., O. A. Sept. i, 1807, 84; Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat. iv, 1816, 168, 472. 

Buteo americanus, VIEILL, Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat. iv, 1816, 477; Enc. Meth iii, 12-4. 


b. calurus. 


(2?) Falco buteo, AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 508, pl. 372 (not of Linnerus ; uncertain ; more 
likely swainsoni). 

(2?) Buteo vulgaris, AUD., Syn. 1839, 5; B. Am. i, 1840, 30, pl. 6 (not of authors ; same as 
Falco buteo, Audubon). 

Buteo swainsoni, Cass., Ill. 1854, 98 (exclusive of the synonymy; not of Bonaparte, nor 
of Cassin, 1858). 

Buteo calurus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 281.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 22.—Brew., N. A. 
Ol. 1857, 32.—Bp., Mex. Bound. Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, Birds, p. 3.—Bp., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, 1859, pt. iii, p. 11, pl. 14.—Couss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 44.—Coop., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 471.—Srev., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 462. 

Buteo montanus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 39.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 26 (but_not of 
Nuttall, which is swainsoni).—Brew., N. A. Obl. 1357, 26.—NEws., P. R. R. Rep. 
vi, 1857, 75.—Bp., Mex. Bound. Surv. ii, 1359, pt. ii, Birds, p. 3—Bp., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, 1859, pt. iii, 12—KueExn., ibid. pt. iv, 19.—HeERM., ibid. pt. vi, 32.— 
Coop. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 147.—CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 
43.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 469.—SNnow, B. Kans. 1873.—Srev., U.S. Geol. Surv.. 
Ter. 1870, 462.—MERrR., ibid. 1872, 697. 

Buteo borealis of GRay, BRYANT, and ALLEN, partly. 

Buteo borealis var. calurus, RiGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 286.—CovEs, No. 3513. 


c. lucasanus. 


Buteo borealis var. lucasanus, RipGw., Mss.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 216; Check-list, 1874,. 
351%.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 285. 


d. krideri. 
Buteo borealis var. krideri, Hoopes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1873, 238, pl. 5 (lowa and Wiscon- 
sin).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 284.—CovEs, Check-list, 1874, No. 351+. 
e. costaricensis. 


Buteo borealis var. costaricensis, RIpGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 258, 285 (“ B. 
borealis of Central America’). 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Mexico. Cuba. Jamaica. 


List of specimens. 


| 19118 | 6 | Wind R. Valley.| 2 | May. 28, 1859 | F. V. Hayden. 


22,00 | 50.75 


17.25 | 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5153, Yellowstone River; 5158, Fort Randall, Da- 
kota; 5159, L’Eau-qui-court. 

Later Expeditions —58984, Berthoud’s Pass ; 60628-29, Wyoming ; 60630, Uintah Moun- 
tains (melanotic) ; 62231, Idaho. 


Few of our birds have caused more confusion among writers, or acquired a more in- 
volved synonymy, than the Hawks of the genus Buteo. 

Setting aside lineatus and pennsylvanicus, as totally distinct from each other and from 
the rest; ignoring for the moment “ harlani” and “ cooperi,” we will confine ourselves to 
consideration of the two species, borealis, GM., and swainsoni, Bp. These may be im- 
mediately distinguished by the emargination of four outer primaries in borealis, and 
only ee in swainsoni. There are other points, aside from celor, which varies so greatly 
in each. 

Borealis in all its variety of color is much the largest, the female averaging about 
24 inches in length, with a stretch of wings over 50 inches; it is very robust, with a 
comparatively short wing, and short, stout legs. In the East it remains compara- 
tively constant in color, aside from the normal changes with age. In the West it runs 
from a slightly darker, or more ferrugineous cast, into a quite fuliginous condition, the 
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several stages being inseparably connected. The slighter departures from the normal 
Eastern s*.dard are the montanus of Cassin, and most later writers, but probably not 
of Nuttall; the climax is reached in calurus, Cassin. I adopt this name for the extreme 
Western variety, ignoring the intermediate stages, which have been usually designated 
montanus. In all of these birds, when adult, the tail becomes chestnut-red on top, which 
is never the case with swainsoni. 

The Falco buteo or Buteo vulgaris of Audubon is uncertain—rather, let us say, it com- 
prebends both the Western Red-tail and Swainson’s Buzzard, being ostensibly based 
upon the latter, but the description and figure rather indicating the former. The Bu- 
tco montanus of Nuttall (1840; not in edition of 1832) is based on Audubon’s “ Falco 
buteo,” but the description is unmistakably that of swainsoni. I follow Mr. Ridgway 
in relegating both these names to swainsoni, leaving calurus as the first distinctive name 
of the Western Red-tail in all its variety. 

Swainsoni is the smaller species, perfectly distinct. The female is only about 21 inches 
long; the form is less robust; the wings are comparatively longer; the legs slenderer. 
This specics was first noticed by Richardson and Swainson, who described and figured 
it accurately, calling it ‘ Bufeo vulgaris,” under the impression that. it was identical 
with the European bird. It was subsequently separated by Bonaparte, in 1838, under 
the name of B. swainsoni, which it should bear. Its other synonyms are noticed be- 
yond; here, however, it may be remarked, that B. swainsoni of Casstn, IL. 1254, 98, is 
not this species, but the Western Red-tail, as shown conclusively by his description, 
althungh he cites the synonymy of swainsoni. His swainsoni of 1858, however, is cor- 
rectly so named. 

The Hen-Hawk is abundant in all parts of the West, as elsewhere in 
North America, and in all its variety has the same habits it shows in 
the East. I have obtained several specimens, of old and young, at Fort 
Randall, and very frequently observed the bird while I was traveling in 
Kansas, lowa, and Minnesota. The fuliginous styles (extreme of calurus) 
I have never seen in the northwest, although in Arizona they were 
nearly as common as the others, both occurring in the same localities. 
These large Hawks are all heavy and rather inactive birds, ranking, in 
these respects, next to the species of Archihu‘eo. They are unfitted, 
both by their physical organization and temperament, for the daring 
feats that the Falcons and Hawks execute, and usually prey upon game 
disproportionate to their size, which they suatch as they pass along. I 
have, however, found nearly the whole of a rabbit in the craw. They 
mate carly, constructing a large and bulky, though shallow, nest in a 
high tree, of sticks and smaller twigs, mixed toward the centre with 
grass, moss, or other soft material, and often a few feathers. The eggs 
are generally three in number, about 2.40 long by rather less than 2.00 
broad. They are dull whitish in color, sometimes with only a few mark- 
ings of dull brownish-gray, but oftener extensively blotched with several 
shades cf rich brown. The young are a long time in acquiring the full 
plumage. They are long full grown before the red of the tail appears, 
and this is usually in advance of the fulvous of the under parts that the 
old biris display. I have seen specimens with nearly perfect red tail, 
yet showing pure white on the breast and the same elsewhere under- 
neath, though marked with the usual dark-brown spots and streaks. 
There is a great sexual difference in size, many males being found hardly 
or not 20 inches long. 


BUTEO LINEATUS, (Gm.) Jard.- ~~ ~ 
Red-shouldered Buzzard. 


a. lineatus. 


Falco lineatus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1738, 268.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 27.—Daup., Tr. 
Orn. ii, 1500, 158.—Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 1509, 113.—Cuv., R. A. i, 24 ed. 334.— 
begs Orn, vi, 1812, 86, pl. 53, f. 3.—AuD., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 296, v, 1839, 
S50; pl. 56. 
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Buteo lineatus, Jarv., Am. Orn. ii, 290.—Atp., Syn. 1839, 7.—Aup., B. Am. i, 1840, 40, 
pl. 0.—Brew., ed.. Wils. 1840, 684.—Drkay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, pl. 6, f. 13.— 
Kar, Mus. Senck. 1845, 261.—Woopu.,, Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 50.—Maxin., J. f. O. 
vi, 1858, 19.—Cass., IL 1854, $9; B. N. A. 1858, 28.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 
1856, 2U3.—Brew., N. A. Ool. 1857, 28.—VeERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 141.— 
BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 123.—CovuEs & PRENT., Smiths, Rep. 1861, 
402.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 51.—McILwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 81.— 
Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 256.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 7.—ALLEN, Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 499; Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 329.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873.— 
Couns, Key, 1872, 216.—Ripew., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 66.—B. B. & R., N. A. 
B. iii, 1874, 275. 

Buteo (Craxirex) lineatus, GRAY, Hand-list, i, 1869, 7, No. 53. 

Pecilopternis lineatus, Kaur, Monog. Fale. Cont. Orn. 1850, 76. 

Falco hyemalis, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 274.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 35.—Daup., Tr. 
Orn. ii, 1800, 110.—Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 1809, 153.—Wui1s., Am. Orn. iv, 73, pl. 
35, f. 1.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 33; Isis, 1832, 1138.—Nurvr., Man. i, 1832, 106.—AUD., 
Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 364, pl. 71. 

Nisus hyemalis, Cuv., R. A. 2d. ed. i, 37. 

Circus hyemalis, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. pl. 7.—Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. iii, 1824, 305.— 
JAMES., ed. Wils. i, 85, 87. 

Buteo hyemalis, Less., Tr. Orn. 81.—Br., Comp. List, 1838, 3.—DEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 10, 
pl. 6, £13. 

Astur hyemalis, JARD., ed. Wils. ii, 72.—VIEILL., Enc. Meth. iii, 1273. 

Buteo fuscus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. pl. 5. 

Astur fuscus, Be., Osserv. Cuy. R. A. 37. 

Falco buteoides, Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 100.—PrEaB., Rep. B. Mass. 1839, 268,—Lrnst., Aim. 
Journ. Sci. 1843, 252. 

Buteo “ cooperi” (error), ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 518 (New England). 


b. elegans. 

Buteo elegans, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1855, 281.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 28.—Newp., P. 
R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 75,—Kenn., ibid. x, 1859, pt. iv, 19.—HnErM., ibid. pt. vi, 
32, pls. 2, 3.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 147.—Dress., Ibis, 1365, 
325.—CouEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 45.—Sc1., P. Z. S. 1869, 344 (city of Mex- 
ico).—(?) McInwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 81 (Canada). 

Buteo lineatus var. elegans, Ripaw.—B. B. & R.,N. A. B. ili, 1874, 277,—Coves, Check- 

list, 1874, No. 3524. 


Hab.— United States and British Provinces (Nova Scotia, Bland). Var. elegans, west- 

erp (? Canada, AfeLlwraith). 
4 f * 

No specimens of this species were taken by either of the Expeditions, 7. _ ~ 
and if, indeed, the bird ranges throughout the Missouri region, it must 
be uncommon. The name occurs in Prof. Snow’s list, but without 
remark. The latitudinal dispersion of the species appears to be quite 
restricted; I have never heard of it from the fur countries, nor indeed 
anywhere beyond the United States, excepting in Canada and Nova 
Scotia. It reaches, however, across the continent; examples from the 
limited Pacific slopes are, as might be expected, more heavily colored 
than ordinary, butit hardly seems necessary to recognize therm by name. 
Southern-born birds are considerably smaller than the average, as noted 
by Prof. Verrill,in comparing Maine and Florida examples. In the 
Atlantic States it is one of the most abundant of the birds of prey. 
The nidification is similar to that of B. borealis ; the eggs, as usual, 
have a wide range of variation in color; they measure from 2.00 to 2.25 
in length by about 1.75 in breadth; they number from two to four. 
The general habits of the species are much the same as those of allied 
large Hawks, 


BUTEO SWAINSONI, Bp. 
Swainson’s Buzzard. 
(??) Falco obsoletus, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 268—Larx., Ind. Orn. 1790, 28.—Daup., Tr. 


Orn. ii, 1800, 104.—SHaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 1809, 152 (Strickland ; very uncertain). 
(?) Falco butco, AUD., Orn. Biog. iv, 508, pl. 372 
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Buteo vulgaris, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 47, pl. 27 (not of European writers).— 
Netr., Man. ii, 1834, 539.—(?) Aup., Syn. 1839, 5; B. Am. i, 1840, 30, pl. 6 
(based on. Falco buteo of folio ed. pl. 372). 

Buteo montanus, Nutt., Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 112 (not of authors). 

Buteo swainsoni, Br., List, 1838, 3; Consp. i, 1850, 19.—Srricki., Orn. Syn. 1855, 30.— 
Brew., N. A. O6]. 1857, 24.—Cass., Baird’s B. N. A. 1858, 19 (not ot Cass. Il. 
1254, 98).—Bp., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iii, 11, pls. 12, 13.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 
152.—Bax., Ibis, iii, 1861, 317 (eggs).—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 324 (Texas).— 
CovuEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 43 (Arizona).—UaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 
1869, 272 (Alaska).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 476.—Stev., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 
1870, 462.—Mrrr., ibid. 1872, 697.—Covgs, Key, 1872, 217.—Snow, B. Kans. 
1873.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 263.—Cougs, A. N. viii, 1874 (biography). 

Buteo (Crarirex) swainsoni, Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 7, No. 50. 

Buteo bairdii, Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi, 1853, 451 (young ; Wisconsin).—Cass., Il]. 1854, 
99, 257, pl. 41.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 21.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 152.—McIiwr., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 81 (Canada). 

Buteo insignatus, Cass., Ill. 1854, 102, 198, pl. 31 (melanotic ; Canada).—STRICKL., Orn. 
Syn. 1855, 38.—Cass., B. N. A. 155%, 23.—Brew., N. A. OO). 1857, 33.—HEERM., 
P.R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 32.—Covurs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 45.—Coop., 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 474.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873. 

Buteo swainsoni var. insignatus, DALL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 272 (Alaska). 

Buteo gutturalis, Maxin., J. f. O. vi, 153, 17 (with eggs). 

Buteo oxypterus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1855, 283; B. N. A. 1858, 30 (young).— 
rar. Orn. Syn. 1355, 28.—CouEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 45.—Coop., B. Cal. 
i, 1470, 480. 

Buteo swainsoni var. oxypterus, RGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 266. 

Buteo fulginosus, Scx., P. Z. 8. 1858, 356; Tr. Z. 8. 1858, 267, pl. 62 (melanotic ; Mexico).— 
Rivew., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 142. 

Buteo “ harlani, AUD.”—BryY ANT, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1861, 115 (provisional name; proposes to 
adopt swainsoni in the probable event that the true harlani is a different species). 


Hab.—Chiefly Northern and Western North America. Alaska. Kansas. Wisconsin. 
Canada. Massachusetts. Also Mexico, Central and parts of South America. 


List of specimens. 
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Sept. 24, 1859 | F. V. Hayden | 22.00 | 50.00 | 16.50 


| 19119 | 140| Powder River . 
June 3, 1860|......do ....- 19.00 | 45.00 | 15.00 


| 19120 7| Grosventres R. 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5151, 5152, Little Missouri River; 5153 (?) Loup 
Fork of Platte River; 5154, mouth of Yellowstone River; 5155, Knife River; 5156, 
moath of White Earth River ; 5157, Heart River. 

Later Expeditions. —54323, Wyoming ; 60631-2, Sweetwater; 61765-6, Idaho; 62226-9, 
Wyoming ; 62230, Montana. 

As noted in a preceding article, this species may be distinguished from any style of 
borealis in all its variations of color, by the emargination of only three, instead of 
four, outer primaries. It is very truthfully figured by Dr. Richardson, and other plates 
have been published, as above quoted, illustrating several of its plumages. “ B. 
bairdii” is now well-known to be the young bird, while “ B. insignatus” is merely a 
melanotic condition. The species appears to inhabit chiefly the western portions of 
Anerica, but has occurred several times in Canada, and once in Massachusetts. Dr. 
Hayden’s numerons specimens attest its abundance in the whole Missouri region. The 
confusion that has arisen respecting it is deplorable—the more so that there was no 
occasion for any such misunderstanding. The mal-identification of montanus, NUTT., 
has had much to do with causing this. It is, of course, permanently distinct from 
borealis, although hastily referred to this species by Mr. Allen. In bringing ‘‘ oxypterus” 
and “ fuliginosus” into this connection, I follow Mr. Ridgway, who is unquestionably 
correct in this determination. Even the varietal distinction he attempts to maintain 
in his last work is untenable, as he informs me he is now satisfied himself. 


This large Hawk is very abundant in Northern Dakota, where it 
caine under my almost daily observation during the summer of 1873. 
Excepting an occasional Rough-leg or Red-tail, it was the only buteo- 
nine species observed, and the only Hawks more common were the 
ubiquitous Marsh Harriers and Sparrow Hawks. The species is thor- 
oughly distinct from its nearest ally, B. borealis ; it never gains the red 
tail, so characteristic of the latter, and differs in many other points of 
coloration in its several stages of plumage, as noted beyond. Although 
its linear dimensions intergrade with those of the Red-tail, it is not se 
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heavy nor so large a bird, and its.shape differs in some points. A very 
tangible and convenient distinction, to which my attention was first 
called by Mr. Ridgway, and which I have verified in numerous in- 
stances, is found in the emargination of the primaries. As stated in 
my late work (Key N. A. Birds, p. 217), Swainson’s Buzzard has only 
three emarginate primaries, while the Red-tail has four; the fourth quill 
of the former, like the fifth of the latter, is variously sinuate-tapering, 
but never shows the decided nick or emargination of the inner web. 
@he following measurements, taken in the flesh, illustrate the sexual 
difference and other variations in size: Largest adult 2, 22 inches long, 
54 in extent, the wing 16; other females, respectively, 21.50 by 51.75 by 
16.25; 21.00 by 53.00 by 15.75; 20.50 by 51.00 by 15.25; 19.00 by 49.60 by 
138.50—but this last one was an ungrown young. Adult 2’s, 19.00 to 
20.00 long by about 49.00 in spread of wing, the latter 15.00 or a little 
more. In both sexes, and at all ages, the eye is brown, but of varying 
shade—I have seen no approach to a yellow iris. In the old birds the 
feet, together with the cere, gape, and base of under mandible, are rich 
chrome-yellow ; the rest of tbe bill, and the claws, being bluish-black. 
In the young-of-the-year these yellow parts much duller—grayish-yellow, 
or yellowish clay-color. Many old birds have the integument of the 
lower belly largely bare, yellowish in color, hardened and thickened 
with warty excrescences; this disease seems the rule rather than the 
exception. Unfledged nestlings are covered with white fluffy down; 
the first feathers to appear on the under parts show the characteristic 
color and markings of the formerly supposed species, “ bairdii.” (The 
various plumages are given beyond.) A moult occurs in August and 
September; it is protracted, the feathers being very gradually renewed, 
almost one by one; the fresh heavily-colored feathers contrasting strongly 
with the ragged and faded ones worn during the summer. The young 
have no moult at this season, carrying the plumage in which they leave 
the nest into the winter. I have no observations upon a spring moult, 
which probably occurs to both old and young. I took no specimens in 
the melanistic state of plumage in which the bird has been described as 
another supposed species (B. fusignatus); and only saw one in which the 
entire under parts looked as dark, when the bird was sailing over me, 
as the pectoral band of the adult female is. This dark plumage is an 
individual peculiarity, not 9 normal stage of regular occurrence. 
Swainson’s Buzzard may be seen anywhere in the region mentioned— 
even far out on the prairie, miles away from timber, circling overhead, 
or perched on the bare ground. In alighting, it generally takes advan- 
tage of some little knoll commanding a view around, though it often 
has no more prominent place than the heap of dirt trom a badger’s hole, 
from which to cast about for some imprudent gopher* espied too far 
from home, or still more ignoble game. But the bird prefers timber, 
and, especially as its nesting is confined to trees, it is most frequertly 
observed in the vicinity of the few wooded streams that diversify the 
boundless prairie. Jn Northern Dakota such streams cut their tortuous 
way pretty deeply into the ground; and the sharp edges of the banks, 
lising steep on one side, and on the other stretching away on a contin- 
uous level, are favorite resting-spots, where sometimes a line of several 
birds may be observed strung along a distance of a few yards. The 
Souris or Mouse River, a stream of this description, is a favorite resort, 


_ *“Gopher”: Frontier vernacular name for all the ground-squirrels (Spermophili) 
indiscriminately. |S, tridecem-tncatus is the commonest kind here. The pouched rats 
are known as “‘ pocket-gophers,” 
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where I found the birds more numerous than elsewhere. Much of the 
river-bottom is well wooded with elm, oak, and other large trees; and 
the number of nests found in this timber—sometimes several in sight of 
each other—would be considered surprising by ove not recollecting that 
conveniences for breeding are in this country practically limited to such 
narrow tracts. 

The nests are built at varying heights, from the intricacies of heavy 
shrubbery, where a man may reach them from the ground, to the tops of 
the tallest trees. They are generally, however, placed thirty or fosty 
feet high, in some stout crotch or on a horizontal fork. They are bulky 
and ragged-looking structures, from the size of sticks used for the base 
and outside; the interior is composed of smaller twigs more compactly 
arranged. The shape varies with the requirements of the location, 
being more or less conical in an upright crotch, flatter on a fork. The 
interior hollowing is slight. An average external diameter may be 
given as two feet, and depth half as much. I was too late for eggs in 
the locality above mentioned; the only nest I found with anything in it 
contained two half-fledged young. This was on the 15th of August—so 
late as to induce the belief that perhaps two broods may be reared ina 
season, especially as before this date I had observed many full-grown 
yearlings on wing. This nest was built about forty feet high, in an oak 
tree, was very untidy, matted with excrement and the scurfy exfoliation 
from the growing feathers of the youngsters, and encumbered with por- 
tions of several gophers. The nestlings were too young to make any 
resistance beyoud a menacing hiss and a very mixed flapping when 
they were unceremoniously pitched out. The mother was shot near the 
nest with a pistol-ball, but her partner kept prudently out of the way. 
The young had been well cared for; their crops were full of gopher- 
meat at the time, and they were very fat. 

In July I had a live young one in captivity, at about the age of 
these two; and, early in August, possessed a completely-feathered 
and full-grown bird of the year, probably hatched in May. This 
shows that either two broods are ieared, or that the laying season 
runs through most of the summer. This grown young one made 
ratber an acceptable prisoner for some days, as he was trim and 
shapely, with a fine eye and general military bearing, as well as an ex- 
cellent appetite. But then he was bad-tempered, took the most civil 
advances unkindly, and would not even fraternize with a pair of 
very well-disposed and sensible Owls that were picketed with him. At 
last, when he so totally failed to appreciate his position as to use his 
claws with painful effect, he was summarily executed. Both this and 
the younger one before him had a peculiarly plaintive whistle to signify 
huuger or a sense of loneliness, a note that was almost musical in in- 
tonation. This was the only cry I heard from them; the old birds have 
a harsh, loud scream, much alike in all our large Hawks. 

The quarry of Swainson’s Buzzard is of avery humble nature. Inever 
saw one swoop upon wild-fow] or Gronse, and, though they strike rabbits, 
like the Red-tails, their prey is ordinarily nothing larger than gophers. 
Though really strong and sufficiently fierce birds, they lack the “snap” 
of the Falcons and Asturs; and I scarcely think they are smart enough 
to catch birds very often. I saw one make the attempt on a Lark 
Bunting. The Hawk poised in the air, at a height of about twenty 
yards, ‘for fully a minute, fell heavily, with an awkward thrust of 
the talons—and missed. The little bird slipped off, badly scared no 
doubt, but unhurt, while the enemy flapped away sulkily, very likely to 
prowl around a gopher- -hole for his ce or take pot-luck at grass- 
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hoppers. They procure gophers, mice, and other small quadrupeds, both 
by waiting patiently at the mouth of the holes, ready to claw out the 
unlucky animals the moment they show their noses, and by sailing low 
over the ground to pick up such as they may find away from home. 
But I question whether, after all, insects do not furnish their principal 
subsistence. Those that I shot after midsummer all had their craws 
stuffed with grasshoppers. These insects, which appear sometimes in 
almost inconceivable numbers, seem to be the natural source of supply 
for a variety of animals. Wolves, foxes, badgers, and even rodents, 
like gophers, supposed vegetarians, come down to them. Sand-hill 
Oranes stalk over the plains to spear them by thousands. Wild fowl 
waddle out of the reedy pools to scoop them up. We may kill scores 
of Sharp-tailed Grouse, in September, to find in every one of them a 
mass of grasshoppers, only leavened with a few grubs, beetles, leaves, 
berries, and succulent tops of plants. It is amusing to see a Hawk 
catching grasshoppers, skipping about in an awkward way, and looking 
as if he were rather ashamed of being seen in such a perforinance. 
Food being abundant and easily procured, the birds become extremely 
fat early in the autumn, and lazy withal. Unaccustomed to the pres- 
ence of man in these regions, they may be approached with little diffi- 
culty as they perch on the trees ; and they often fly unwillingly within 
short range. When brought down winged, they show no lack of spirit, 
and must be prudently dealt with, as their talons are very effective weap- 
ons of defense. 


Changes of plumage with age affect more particularly the under parts, the back, 
wings, and tail being more nearly alike at all times. 

Young-of-the-year (both sexes). Entire upper parts dark brown, everywhere varied 
with tawny edgings of the individual feathers. The younger the bird, the more marked 
is the variegation ; it corresponds in tints closely with the color of the under parts, 
being palest in very young examples. Under parts, ineluding lining of wings, nearly 
unitorm fawn-color (pale, dull yellowish-brown), thickly and sharply marked with 
blackish-brown. These large dark spots, for the most part circular or guttiform, crowd 
across the forebreast, scatter on the middle belly, enlarge to cross-bars on the flanks, 
become broad arrow-heads on the lower belly and tibie, and are wanting on the throat, 
which is only marked with a sharp, narrow, blackish penciling along the median line. 
Quills brownish-black, the outer webs with an ashy shade, the inner webs toward the 
base grayish, paler, and marbled. with white, and also showing obscure dark cross- 
bars ; their shafts black on top, nearly white underneath. Tail-feathers like the quills, 
but more decidedly shaded with ashy or slate-gray, and tipped with whitish; their 
numerous dark cross-bars show more plainly than those of the quills, but are not so 
evident as they are in the old birds. 

Adults (either sex). Upper parts dark brown, very variable in shade according to 
season or wear of the feathers, varied with paler brown, or even reddish-brown edg- 
ings of the feathers, but without the clear fawn-color of the young; the feathers of 
the crown showing whitish when disturbed, and usually sharp, dark shaft-lines; the 
upper tail-coverts chestnut and white, with blackish bars. Quills and tail-feathers as 
before, but the inner webs of the former showing more decided dark cross-bars upon a 
lighter marbled-whitish ground, and the latter having broader and sharper, dark wavy 
bars. These large quills, and particularly those of the tail, vary much in shade ac- 
cording to wear, the new feathers being strongly slate-colored, the old ones plain dark 
brown. The tail, however, never shows any trace of the rich chestnut that obtains in 
the adult B. borealis. Male: Under parts showing a broad pectoral area of bright 
chestnut, usually with a glaucous cast, and displaying sharp, black shatt-lines; this 
area contrasting sharply with the pure white throat. Other under parts white, more 
or less tinged and varied, in different specimens, with light chestuut. In some fuales, 
this chestnut is diminished to traces, chiefly in Hank-bars and arrow-heads, and the 
white throat is immaculate ; in others, the throat shows blackish penciling, and the 
rest of the under parts are so much marked with chestnut, chiefly in cross-bars, that 
this color predominates over the white, and appears in direct continuation of the pec- 
toral area itself. Some feathers of this area arecommonly dark brown. Jvmale: Much 
darker underneath than the male; throat pure white, but other under parts probably 
never whitening decidedly. Pectoral area from rich, dark chestnut or maho-r2ny-color, 
mixed with still darker feathers, to brownish-black; aiid other under parts heavily 
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marked with chestnut, chiefly in cross-bars alternating with whitish, but on the flanks, 
and sometimes across the belly, these markings quite blackish. The general tone of 
the under parts may be quite as dark as the pectoral area of the male, but it lacks 
uniformity, and the increased depth of cvlor of the pectoral area in this sex suffices to 
preserve the strong contrast already mentioned. (About forty specimens examined.) 


BUTEO PENNSYLVANICUS, (Wils.) Bp. 
Broad-winged Buzzard. 


Falco pennsylvanicus, Wits., Am. Orn. vi. 1812, 92, pl. 54, f. 1—Bp., Syn. 1828, 29; 
Isis, 1832, 1137.—NutTt., Man. i, 1832, 105.—Aupb., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 461; v, 
1839, 377; pl. 91.—-DEKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 11, pl. 5, f. 11. 

Buteo pennsylvanicus, Br., Ossery. Cuv. R. A. 55; List, 1838, 3.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 6; B. 
Am. i, 1840, 43, pl. 10.—Can., J. £. 0. ii, p. Ixxxii (Cuba).—Cass., II. 1854, 100.— 
SvRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 32.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 203.—Brew., N. A. 
O61. 1257, 31.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1857, 211 (Orizaba) ; 261 (Upper Amazon); 1658, 
451 (Ecuador) —Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 29.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. (Wisconsin ).— 
WueEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1460, No. 11.—Covrs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1261, 
402.—Boarpo., Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 1862, 122.—VERR., Pr. ss. Inst. iii, 1862, 142.— 
ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1464, 51.—Mcliwr., ibid. v, 1866, 81.—CouEs, ibid. v, 1868, 
257.—Drss., Ibis, 1865, 325 (Texas).—GUNDL., Rep. 17°65, 223 (Cuba).—Lawr., 
Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vii, 1861, 228 (Panama) ; viii, 1866, 280; ix, 1568, 133 (Costa 
Rica).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 7.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 330.—M.yn,, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 12¢72.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 217.—Rinew., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 65.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 259. 

Falco latissimus, WiLs., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 92, pl. 54, f. 1 (later copies). 

Astur (?) latissimus, JARD., ed. Wils. ii, 294. : 

Buteo latissimus, LEMB., Av. Cubs, 1850, 19. 

Sparvius platypterus, VIEILL., Enc. Meth. iii, 1823, 1273. 

Falco wilsoni, Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. iii, 1824, 348. 

Buteo wilsoni, Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 19. 

Pacilopternis wilsoni, Kaur, Monog. Fale. Cont. Orn. 1850, 75. 

Hab.—Temperate Eastern North America. South to Costa Rica, Panama, and Ecua- 
dor. Cuba. 

This species was not noticed by either of the Expeditions, and the 
only indication I have found of its presence anywhere in the Missouri 
region is Prof. Snow’s record of its occurrence in Kansas, where it is 
said to be not common. Its longitudinal dispersion is thus quite re- 
‘stricted, contrary to the rule among our birds of this family, most of 
which range across the continent. The Broad-winged Hawk is appar- 
ently more numerous along the Atlantic coast than elsewhere, especially 
in New England, where all the local writers speak of it, some giving it 
as the most abundant summer Hawk in certain localities, as about 
Umbagog Lakes. It is known to breed in various parts of New En- 
gland ; further south it is chiefly observed in the fall and winter, the 
only seasons when I saw it about Washington, D.C. I did not meet 
with it in either of the Carolinas, but it is given as common in Florida, 
known to reach southward as far at least as Ecuador, as by the above 
quotations, and to reside in Cuba. 

The nest of this species has but seldom fallen under the notice of 
naturalists. Dr. Brewer describes the one that Audubon saw, and 
another taken by Prof. Adams, now in the museum of Middlebury Col- 
lege; Vermont. Mr. Samuels states that a nest he visited the 20th of 
‘May, 1864, in West Roxbury, Massachusetts, was built in the fork of a 
tall pine-tree, near the top, and composed of coarse sticks and twigs, 
lined with red cedar-bark, leaves, and feathers. It contained four eggs, 
measuring from 2.00 to 2.15 long, by 1.70 to 1.72 broad; “ dirty yellowish- 
white, covered more or less thickly in the different specimens with spots 
and blotches of reddish-brown.” Other specimens had fainter mark- 
ings, while in others again the spots were finer and darker. 
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ARCHIBUTEO LAGOPUS var. SANCTI-JOHANNIS, (Gm.) Ridgw. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. 


a. lagopus. 


Falco communis var., Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 270.—Larau., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 30 (based on 
Ace. falco leucocephalus, Briss., Orn. i, 325; Vultur subbuteus, Friscu, pl. 75). 

Falco lagopus, BRONN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 4.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 260.—Latu., Ind. Orn. 
i, 1780, 19.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 107.—SnHaw, G. Z. vii, 1409, 145.—TEMM., 
Man. 1815, 22.—Naum., V. D. i, 1822, 359.—MryeEr., Tasch. 37, pl. 34; and of 
most early authors. 

Accipiter lagopus, PALL., Zoog. R. A. i, 1811, 360, pl. 10. 

Buteo lagopus, LEACH, Cat. 1816, 10.—STEPH., G. Z. xiii, pt. ii, 47.Rovx, Orn. Prov. i, 
41, pl. 25.—Fem., Br. Am. 54.—JEN., Man. 87.—Macceut., Hist. Br. B. iii, 1935 
Rap. B. Gr. B. p. —.—Eyv., Cat. Br. B. 4—Keys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 
30.—ScHL., Rev. Crit. 1844, 9.—Cuv., R. A. i, 2d ed, 336.—SELBY, I. Br. Orn. 
i, 58.—Gou Lp, B. E. pl. 15.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1937, 211.—Vrem.1., Pn. Frang. 
21, pl. 9, #2; Mem. Acad. Turin, xxiii, 232.—Jarp., Nat. Lib. Br. B. i, 197.— 
DrGt., Orn. Eur. i, 55.—THomps., B. Irel. i, 76.—SELys-L., Fn. Belg. 54.—Kaup, 
Monog. Fale. Cont. Orn. 1850, 75. 

Triorchis lagopus, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 24. 

Archibuteo lagopus, Gray, List Gen. of B. 3; Gen. of B. i, 12; List B. Br. Mus. 38; List 
Brit. B. 8.—Kaup, Classif. Siiug u. Vog. 123.—STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1255, 38.—Bp., 
Consp. i, 1850, 17. 

Archibuteo lagopus var. lagopus, R1DGW., Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi, 1873, 72. 

Butaétes lagopus, Bp., List, 1838, 3. 

Falco sclavonicus, Latu., I. O. i, 1790, 26.—Daup., Tr. ii, 1800, 166.—SH.w, G. Z. vii, 171. 

Falco pennatus var., Laru., Syn. Suppl. ii, 24 (Sérickland).—Cuv., R. A. i, 1817, 323. 

Falco plumipes, Dauv., Tr. Orn. ii, 163. 

Butaétes buteo, Luss., Tr. Orn. 1831, 83. 

Butaétes lessoni, A. SMITH (Gray). 

Archibuteo planiceps et alticeps, BREHM, V. D. i, 46, 41. 


b. sanctijohannis. 


Falco sancti-johannis, G., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 273.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 34.—Datp., 
Tr. ii, 1800, 105.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 1809, 160. (Among older quotations, com- 
pare Rough-legged and Chocolate-colored Falcons of PENNANT, Arct. Zool. pp. 
200, 201; also, Placentia Faleon of LaTuHam, Syn. i, 76; Suppl. 19).—Bp., Syn. 
1828, 32.—Nutr., Man. i, 1832, 98.—Linsz., Am. Journ. Sci. xliv, 1843. 

Butaétes sancti-johannis, Br., Comp. List, 1838, 3. 

Archibuteo sancti-johannis, GRaY, Gen. of B.; Hand-list, i, 1869, 10, No. 82.—Bp., Consp. 
i, 1850, 18 (excl. syn. ferrugineus, Licht. et regalis, Gray)—Kavp, Monog. Fale. 
Cont. Orn. 1850, 75.—Cass., Ill. 1854, 103.—Brew., N. Am. O61. 1857, 34.—Bp., 
B. N. A. 1858, 33.—Brak., Ibis, iii, 1861, 318.—Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1261, 
217.—Wueat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1861, No. 13.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 
123.—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 143.—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1964, 51.—McIwr., 
ibid. v, 1866, 81.—Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 258.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
220.—TurnB., B. E. Pa 1869, 7.—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 485. 

Buteo sancti-johannis, SCHL. M. P.-B. 1862, Buteones, p. 2 (excl. syn. ferrugineus, LICHT.). 

Archibutes lagopus var. sancti-johannis, RripGW., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 142; Pr. Bost. Soe. 
1873, 72.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ili, 1872, 181—CovEs, Key, 1872, 218.—B. B. 
& R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 304. 

Falco spadiceus, Gu., Syst. Nat i, 1788, 273.—Laru., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 27. (of PEN- 
NANT, but not Chocolate Falcon of FORSTER).—Davp., Tr. ii, 1800, 109. 

Buteo spadiceus, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i. 1807, 34. 

Falco nove-terra, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 274. 

Falco niger, Wiis., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 82, pl. 58, f. 1, 2. 

Buteo niger, Stepu., Shaw’s G. Z. xiii, pt. ii, 47,—ViG., Zool. Journ. i, 340.—Jawes., ed. 
Wils. i, 79, 80.—Cvv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 336. 

Falco lagopus, Wits., Am. Orn. iv, 59; v, 216; pl. 33, f. 1—Bp., Syn. 1228, 32; Isis, 1832, 
1138.—Nvtt., Man. i, 1832, 97,—AUuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 377; v, 217; pls. 166, 422. 

Buteo lagopus, Sw. & Ricu., ¥. B. A. ii, 1831, 52, pl. 28.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 8; B. Am. i, 
1840, 46, pl. 11.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 6. 

Archibuteo lagopus, Cass., Tl. 1854, 104.—BrEw., N. Am. OL 1857, 36.—Bp., B. N. A. 
1658, 32 (excl. syn.).—KENN., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 19.—Coop. & Suck., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 148.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 48.—DaLL & Bann,, 
Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 272.—Coop., B. Cal, i, 1870, 483.—Snuw, B. Kans, 1873; 
and of late American writers generally, 
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Buteo ater, Vretw1., Nouv. Dict. @Hist. Nat. iv, 1816, 482; Enc. Meth. iii, 1227. 

(?) Buteo “ harlani, AUD.” (error), of the following New England writers: Exrmons, Cat. 
B. Mass. 1835, p. 1; PEaBopy, Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 296; PUTNAM, Pr. Ess. 
Tnst. i, 1856, 225. See Covzs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 255. 


Hab.—Typical lagopus, European. Var. sancti-johannis in North America at large; 
rather northerly. The melanotic condition chiefly observed in the Middle Atlantic 
States, New England, and northward. 


List of specimens. 


| 19123 |261 | Fort Laramie odessa Feb. 2, 1860 | F. V. Hayden. | 20.00 | 54.00 | 17.75 | 


The question, long agitated, of the relationship of our “ Black” and “ Rough-legged ” 
Hawks may be considered settled in favor of their specific identity, the Black Hawk 
being simply the melanotic condition of the Rough-legged. There is nothing either 
peculiar or remarkable in this, melanism being an affection common to many or most 
Hawks, independent of age, sex, season, or locality, and analogous to the rusty-red plum- 
ages of Owls. It is curious, if not irstructive, to note, in the history of the coutro- 
versy, how some authors have tried to make out two species upon wholly imaginary 
differences in geographical distribution and migration, nay, also, in habits, such as 
nidification, and even in the eggs; while other authors, admitting the identity of the 
two, have made each to be the old, and then the young of the other. The record is thus 
highly suspicious, upon @ priori considerations; and it has been proven groundless. 
Specimens show every degree of melanism, from the first departure from normal lagopus 
to the complete black dress ; and this is independent of age, sex, or season. 

The only qualification of these remarks that seems to be required is respecting the 
areas of distribution of the melanotic form. As is well known, the normal lagopus 
ranges across the country ; but, so far as I am aware, the black plumage has not been 
observed in any mdividuals from the far west. Dr. Cooper, indeed, gives “ sancti- 
johannis,” but with the remark that he never saw it in California. This is the more 
remarkable since in the West alone occur the dark (‘‘calurus”) forms of borealis, while 
the melanotic state of swainsoni (“ insignatus”) has there its chief development. 

As above noted, the Black Rough-legged Hawk is chiefly found in tbe Middle At- 
lantic and New England States, and northward. According to my information, the 
melanism has not been observed to occur in the European lagopus. ‘This brings us to 
consideration of the relationships of the American and European drchibuteo. ‘he ma- 
jority of writers have considered them identical; and it is certain that normal lagopus 
of this country cannot be specifically distinguished from the European bird. ‘There 
appear to be, however, slight discrepancies of the grade of those observed in the Hawk 
Owls, the Marsh Hawks, and many other species common to both hemispheres, war- 
ranting the recognition of geographical races. This is the view first taken, I believe, 
by Mr. Ridgway, with whom I agree to sepzrate the American bird, in all its variety, 
from the normal lagopus plumage to the perfect melanism, from the European, as a 
geographical race, under the name above adopted. In the foregoing synonymy, it will 
be observed, I unite the “ sancti-johannis” with the various quotations of merican 
lagopus alone. G. R. Gray has already done substantially the same, but he makes spe- 
cific distinction. Bonaparte, in 1850 (Conspectus), also separated our bird under name 
of sancti-johannis, but he wrongly adduced the synonyms of 4. ferrugincus, which is 
apparently a distinct species. 


Since Audubon remarked, in 1834, that he had never seen this species 
west of the Alleghanies, its successive and repeated occurrences have 
entirely negatived such implied restriction of its range. It is found 
throughout the West—in the United States chiefly iu winter, in the fur 
countries only in summer. Sir John Richardsou remarks that it arrives 
in April or May, and departs in October. Its migrations appear to be 
quite regular and extensive—more so, perhaps, than is generally sup- 
posed—though probably it does not differ from most Hawks in this 
respect. Birds of this family must follow their prey, wherever this 
leads them, and only a few ot the more powerful species, able to prey 
upon hares and Ptarmigan, pass the winter iu our highest latitudes. 
The Rough-legged is a rather northerly species, rarely, it ever, breeding 
within the limits of the United States, aud becoming rarer toward its 
southern terminus. Ou the Atlantic coast I have no authentic evidence 
of its appearance south of the United States, the maritime portions of 
which may be regarded as its winter headquarters. It is represented 
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as being particularly numerous in the low land along the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers. It winters thence northward into Maine at least, 
where Prof. Verrill and others have found it common at that season. 
It also endures the rigor of the year in parts of the Missouri region, 
though probably not the northernmost. Prof. Snow marks it as abundant 
in Kansas in winter, but at Fort Randall, in Southeast Dakota, I never 
saw it until April, when a fine female was secured. This was apparently 
a very old bird, in light-colored plumage, with very little rufous, and a 
complete broad abdominal zone of blackish-brown. Allen found it win- 
tering in Wyoming. I took a single specimen at Fort Whipple, in 
Arizona, in the winter of 1865, and Dr. Kennerly observed the species 
at Zuni, in New Mexico, in November. This brings its range almost to 
the Mexican border. The continuous mountain-chains probably account 
for its range in this longitude beyond that it completes on the Atlantic, 
Dr. Cooper thinks it only a winter visitor in California, where he did 
not observe it beyond Santa Clara Valley, but surmises it may breed in 
the mountains of the State, as he saw it on the Columbia in July. 

Notwithstanding their size and apparent muscularity, Hawks of this 
genus have none of the dash and spirit of the Falcons, and indeed seem 
inferior to the Buteos in this respect. Their quarry, though diversified, 
is always humble; they prey upon various field-mice and other very 
small quadrupeds, lizards, and frogs, and even insects, rarely attacking 
birds of any kind, and then only the most defenceless. Open fields, 
especially in the vicinity of water, are their favorite resorts. They 
appear heavy and indisposed to active exertion; flying slowly and 
heavily, and often remaining long motionless on their perch. They 
show some analogy to the Owls in points of structure, as well as in 
their partially nocturnal habits. This has long been noticed. Sir John 
Richardson says: “In the softness and fullness of its plumage, its 
feathered legs and habits, this bird bears some resemblance to the 
Owls. It flies slowly, sits for a long time on the bough of a tree, watch- 
ing for mice, frogs, &c., and is often seen sailing over swampy pieces of 
ground, and hunting for its prey by the subdued daylight, which. illum- 
inates even the miduight hours in the high parallels of latitude.” Wil- 
son observes that it habitually courses over the meadows long after the 
sun has set, and Audubon calls it the most nocturnal of our species. 

The nest, which I have never seen, is said to be ordinarily built of 
sticks, &c., in a high tree; sometimes, however, on cliffs, as noted by 
Dr. Brewer. The eggs, three or four in number, and measuring about 24 
by 13 inches, ran through the usual variations, from dull whitish, 
scarcely or not at all marked, to drab or creamy, largely blotched 
with different shades of brown, sometimes mixed with purplish-slate 
markings. P 
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Ferrugineous Buzzard, or California Squirrel Hawk. 


Buteo ferrugineus, Licut., Tr. Berlin Acad. 1838, 428. 

Lagopus ferrugincus, FRASER, P. Z. 8. 1844, 36. 

Archibuteo ferrugineus, GRAY, Gen. of B. pl. 6 (ame A. regalis on plate); Hand-list, i, 
1869, 10, No. 83.—Cass., Il. 1854, 104, 159, pl. 26; Pr. Phila. Acad. 1255, 277.— 
STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 40.—Brew., N. A. OGl. 1857, 37.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
34.—Hrerm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1759, pt. vi, 32.—Coop. & Sccx., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1560, 149.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 153.—Buak., Ibis, iii, 1861, 318 (Saskatch- 
ewan).—Dness., Ibis, 1°65, 325 (Texas)—Corrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1266, 46 
(Arizona; also, anatomical)—RipGw., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1270, 142.—Coopr., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 482.—Covrs, Key, 1272, 21.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 300, 
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Archibuteo regalis, GRaY, List B. Br. Mus. 39. 

Buteo californicus, GRayson, Hutchin’s Cal. Mag. Mar. 1857. 
Archibuteo sancti-johannis (partim), Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 18. 

Buteo sancti-johannis (partim), Scuu., M. P.-B. i, 1862, Buteones, p. 2. 


Hab.—Western United States, chiefly from Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. Sas- 
katchewan (Blakiston). Little Missouri River (Hayden). Plattc River (J¥ood). Texas 
(Kennerly and Dresser). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4544, Little Missouri River, Dakota. 

In uniting this species with A. sancti-johannis, Bonaparte subsequently 
received the high indorsement of Prof. Schlegel’s authority ; and I 
understand that Mr. Allen is also disinclined to allow its validity, tak- 
ing it as a somewhat parallel case with that of Buteo “elegans,” in the 
increased amount of reddish colors displayed. With my present infor- 
mation, however, I must decide that it is a good species, and to my 
closet-studies of the bird I add no little experience with it in the field. 
It has afforded me perfectly good characters, and I have seen no indica- 
tion of its grading into the ordinary form. In perfect plumage, not often 
seen, the under parts are entirely pure white, excepting the rich, deep 
chestnut legs, barred crosswise with black; the back and wings are 
largely ferrugineous. The young, as usual, differ materially ; the under 
parts are white, extensively streaked and arrow-headed with dark brown, 
including the legs. The sexes are alike in color, but the female is larger 
than the male, being 23 to 24 inches long, spreading about 56, the wing 
about 17; tail, 10; cere, corners of mouth, and toes, yellow; claws, black; 
naked skin of the superciliary shield, greenish and crimson; bill, bluish- 
black; eye of the old birds, pale yellow; of the young, brown. Numer- 
ous anatomical features are given in my article of 1866, above quoted. 

This large and handsome Hawk has been long described and nomi- 
nally known, though until recently very little had been recorded of its 
habits, and its extensive dispersion in the West remained unsuspected. 
Originally described from Calitornia by Prof. Lichtenstein, in 1838, it 
was first brought to the notice of American ornithologists by Mr. E. M. 
Kern, in 1846, while attached to Colonel Frémont’s Expedition. His 
specimens from Tularé Valley, California, came under the observation 
of Mr. Cassin, who, in 1854, gave us a good plate and description, accom- 
panied by the field-notes of Dr. Heermann, who met with the bird in 
California. Since then it has been very generally noticed by uvaturalists 
in California, where it is the most characteristic and one of the most 
abundant species of its family. I frequently observed it, and procured 
several fine specimens at Fort Whipple, in Arizona, where it is resident 
and common. Dr. T. C. Henry noticed it in New Mexico, at Fort Fill- 
more, and Dr. Kennerly even in Texas. It has twice been observed in 
the Missouri region: On the Platte, by Lieutenant Bryan’s party, in 
1856, and on the Little Missouri River, along the western border of 
Dakota, adjoining Montana, by Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. These 
latter quotations may represent its real dispersion in those directions, 
as at any rate they do our knowledge in the matter. 

Although belonging to a group technically said to be “ruling” Buz- 
zards (‘‘Archibuteo”), it is difficult to see where the claim to royal purple 
lies in this species and others of the same genus, for they certainly 
lack the qualities that go to make Hawks famous. Viewing their 
splendid presence, we wonder, as a late writer says, “that the object of 
such an admirable organization is nothing more important than the 
destruction of the smallest and most defenceless of quadrupeds or of 
reptiles, Yet such is apparently the case. Many of the birds of this 
group, though powerful in structure, and furnished with the usual 
apparatus of strong and sharp bill and claws, and other accompani- 
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ments of predatory habits, rarely attack any animal more formidable 
than a mouse or ground squirrel, or in some cases a frog or other of the 
weaker species of reptiles.” As in some cases of conspicuous personages, 
become regal by the accident of a name, attributes of royalty compare 
unfavorably with its apparatus. The contrast between the physique of 
Rough-legged Hawks and their venatorial exploits, is striking, and 
illustrates well the fact, that muscular effectiveness is not always co- 
ordinate with its mass. The force of a little Falcon’s onslaught is some- 
thing more than that of its falling weight; this would tell to little effect, 
compared with the result of its weight at high velocity. Granting the 
heavy Buzzards commensurate courage to act with all their force, they 
cannot, nevertheless, acquire the requisite speed, and so fail of momen- 
tum, the product of mass and motion. Excepting during their occasional 
aérial evolutions, when they appear to circle lightly, they are retarded 
by their own weight, and are generally observed winnowing low over 
the ground with almost laborious movement. They pick up their prey 
as they pass by, dipping obliquely, and it requires no great agility to 
elude their clutch. Most small birds, it seems, evade capture, so that 
the Hawks chiefly confine themselve to less active quarry. 

But we must not hastily conclude that the Ferrugineous Buzzard is 
spiritless because its courage is seldom conspicuous. I have seen it 
fight bravely at desperate odds. Riding through an open glade, I once 
observed a Hawk of this species perched on the top of a dead tree that 
stood alone. Anxious as I was to secure it, I could only ride carelessly 
along, for there was no cover, and the bird had already marked me. I 
pretended not to notice it, gradually drawing nearer without altering 
my horse’s pace or making a movement. The ruse succeeded, and 1 was 
almost to the tree betore the bird unfolded his broad wings and launched 
into the air. Without even drawing rein I threw up my gun, aud the 
report echoed from the rocks beyond. But the Hawk sailed on, and I 
thought I had missed, til], folowing him with wistful eyes, I saw his 
course gradually lower, and at last he fell heavily to the earth, several 
hundred yards away. J hastened to the spot, flushed with gratification, 
but it was a sad sight after all. Shot had penetrated the bird’s lungs, 
and he lay on his breast with wide-stretched wings and drooping head, 
breathing heavily, while the blood trickled from his beak. Thinking 
life almost extinct, I dismounted and came up to him, when in an instant 
he roused, recognized his extremity, and dared me to touch him—tor 
with a convulsive effort he threw himself on his back, stretched out his 
talons defiantly, and snapped wrathfully, while the old fire flashed again 
in his eyes. But the effort was too much; while striking wildly, a fresh 
stream of blood welled up from his throat, he shivered, his eye grew 
filmy again, and he lay dead on the stained greensward. Who could but 
admire the pride that disdained to yield, even at the point of death? 

This method of approaching Hawks is frequently successful, and not 
seldom the only one that cau be employed when the birds are in exposed 
situations. Ten to one, when perched on a tree-top, they have already 
espied you before you noticed them, and are watching your movements. 
If you show they are observed, by attempting to work up to them, they 
suspect at once, and are off at their own convenience. But they appear 
to be less afraid of a mounted person than of one afoot, and may be 
often approached indirectly, with the simple precaution of not making 
them aware they are themselves observed. Ride until just within range, 
and shoot on the instant; you will have a fair snap shot, probably just 
as the bird spreads its wings, alarmed at your sudden stop. The same 
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day I killed the one just spoken of, and but a few moments before, rid- 
ing through the woods, I came up to a Red-tail, perched on a bough only 
four or five yards overhead. I did not see it myself until I was right 
underneath it, too near to shoot; so I rode on a few steps, wheeled sud- 
denly, and made a successful shot as the bird flew. On another occasion 
a large Hawk suffered a squadron of cavalry to file past him as he 
cowered against the face of a rocky ledge, not fifteen yards away; and 
only took wing, a few seconds too late, on discovering, by my motions, 
that he was observed. 

According to my observations in the West, the Ferrugineous Buzzards 
have no partiality for watery places, thus differing from the eastern 
Rough-legs. About Fort Whipple the birds mostly resorted to the open 
plains and the grassy glades intervening between patches of pine- 
woods. They could easily be distinguished by their size and the pure 
whiteness of the under parts, and were beautiful objects, especially when 
circling overhead. They were common, especially in winter, but were 
apparently resident. Their cries were loudest and most frequent in the 
spring, resembling the syllables ca ca ca, rapidly repeated in a high key. 
In the stomachs of those examined I found the remains of burrowing 
pouched-rats (Thomomys fulvus, Woodh.), the western wood-mouse (Hes- 
peromys leucopus var. sonoriensis), kangaroo-mice (Dipodomys ordi), and 
some Arvicole I could not identify. Iwas never before aware of the 
existence of the latter in this locality, and would remark, in passing, 
how often small mammals, reptiles, and insects, which might long re- 
main undetected; owing to their rarity or insignificance, are found in the 
stomachs of rapacious birds. Such examination of rapacious animals 
is important, on this account, as well as to learn what is the nature of 
their food. New species have occasionally been discovered in this way. 
The bellies of large snakes are often important repositories, and excel- 
lent specimens may be secured, owing to the slowness of digestion in 
these reptiles, and to their swallowing their prey entire. 

This bird is known as the ‘California Squirrel Hawk” in some locali- 
ties, but it is not to be inferred that they otten capture the agile arboreal 
Sciuri. The name is gained from their feeding extensively, in Cali- 
fornia, upon the “ground squirrels” (Spermophilus beecheyi), which 
abound in many parts of that State. The Hawks are almost always, 
too, observed in the vicinity of the settlements of the Spermophili, 
standing on the ground where there are no trees, or flying low over the 
surface, in either case on the alert to seize any unlucky animal that may 
venture too far from home. They are also said to perch in wait at the 
entrance of the burrows, ready to clutch the first animal that shows his 
nose above ground. 

Accounts of the nidification of this species, resting upon Dr. Heer- 
mann’s testimony, have proven, I have been informed, not authentic; 
he had some other species, probably the western Red-tail, in view. I 
never saw a nest, to my knowledge; but it is not to be presumed that 
the mode of nidification is peculiar. Several authentic eggs examined 
measured from 2.50 by 2.00 to 2.00 by 1.75, and vary so much in mark- 
ing that no general description will suffice. Some are whitish, with 
faint grayish or drab shade, the markings obsolete or entirely wanting. 
Others are pure white or buffy, conspicuously blotched and splashed 
all over with various shades of rich brown-sienna, bistre, and umber, 
and also a few paler markings of gray, purplish-drab, and neutral tint. 
They are broadly ellipsoidal in shape, with little or no appreciable dif- 
ference in the contour of the opposite ends. 
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* PANDION HALIAETUS, (Linn.) Cay. 
Fish Hawk ; Osprey. 


Aquilu halietus, Briss., Orn. i, 440, pl. 34.—MEy., Tasch. i, 23; V. D. ii, 28.—JENYNs, 
Man. 81.—S.-Lonecn., Fn. Belg. 53. 
Aquila (Pandion) halivéa, Sw. & Riots, F. B. A. ii, 1831, 20, : 
Falco haliaétus, Luvn., Fn. Suec. 22 ; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 129.—G4., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 263,.— 
LATH., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 17, 18.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 67.—SHaw, G. Z, vii, B2.— 
Trmm., Man. i, 47; iii, 25—Wizs., Am. Orn. v, 13, pl. 37, f. 1.—Br., Syn. 1628, 
26; Isis, 1882, 1136.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 78.—AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 415; v, 362; 
pl. 81; Syn. 1839, 12; B. Am. i, 1840, 64, pl. 15.—Gir., B. L. I. 144, 11.—Maxm., 
Tray. Bras. 334.—Naum., V. D. (original ed.) iv, 113, pl. 11, f. 19; (ed. of 1822), 
i, 241, pl. 16.—Woonpu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 59.—Wery,, Atl. Ois. Eur. pl. —. 
Accipiter halivtus, PALL., Zoog. R. A. i, 1811, 355. 
‘Pandwon halietus, Cuv., R. A. i, 1817, 316.—Less., Man. i, 86.—Srepn., G. Z. xiii, pt. ii, 
12.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 207.—Kaup, Mus. Senck. 1845, 261.—MaceI., Hist. 
Br. B. iii, 23.—Eyt., Cat. Br. B. 2.—Bp., List, 1838, 3; Cat. Uce. 19; Consp. Ay. 
i, 1850, 16.—Krys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 1240, 29.—Scuu., Rev. Crit. 8.—GRaY, 
Gen. of B. i, 1844,17; List B. Br. Mus. 22; List Brit. B. 5.—STrickL., Orn. 
Syn. 1855, 63.—Taytor, Ibis, 1866, 79.—Cotrs, Key, 1872, 219; and of authors, 
Balbusardus halietus, FueM., Brit. B. 51 (Balbuzard, P. Ei. 414). 
Falco arundinaceus, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 263.—8. G. GM., Itin. ii, 163—Daup., Tr. ii, 69. 
Falco cayanensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 263.—Davup., Tr. Orn. ii, 69. 
| Falco carolinensis, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 263 (dec. piscatorius, Cates., Car. i, 2; Ace. 
falco piscator antillarum et carolinensis, Briss., Orn. 1, 361, 362).—Daup., Tr. 
Orn. ii, 69. 
Pandion carolinensis, Bp., List, 1838, 3; Consp., i, 1850, 16—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. Birds, 
6, pl. 8, fig. 18.—STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 64.—Cass., I]. 1854, 112.—Brew., N. 
A. O. 1857, 53, pl. 3, f.33, 34.—News., P. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 75.—Maxi., J. f. O. vi, 
1858, 11.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 44.—Herrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 155%, pt. vi, 31.— 
Coor. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 153.—Lorp, Pr. Arty. Inst. iv, 1564, 
110.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 4Y.—Fow er, Am. Nat. 1868, 192 (habits).— 
Dau & BAnn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 272.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1570, 454.—MeErR., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 698.—Snow, B. Kans. 1573; and of most late United 
States writers. 
Pandion ee var. carolinensis, Ripew., Pr. A. N. 8. 1870, 143.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 
1874, 184. 
Pandion jluvialis, Savt., Deser. Egyp. i, 96.—LxEss., Tr. Orn. 45,46, pl. 9, f. 1.—VIEILL., 
Fn. Frang. ii, pl. 6, f. 1—Dreu., Mem. S. 8. Lille, 1831, 241.—Rovux, Orn. Prov. 
i, 19, pl. 11.—Bar., Orn. Sav. i, 103.—Pucu., R. Z. 1850, 209. 
Triorches fluvalis, LyacH, Cat. 1816, 10. 
Aquila piscatriz, VueILu., Ois. Am. Sept. i, pl. 4. 
Aquila americana, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 31. 
Pandion americanus, ViEILL., Gal. Ois, pl. 11.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1887, 207.—Via., Zool. 
Journ. i, 336. 
Aquila balbuzardus, Dum., Dict. Sc. Nat. i, 351. 
Pandion ichthyaétus, Kaur, Class. Siiug. u. Vog. 122, 
Pandion indicus, Hopes., J. A. S. B. 1837, 366; Cat. Gray’s Mise. 81. 
Pandion-leucocephalus, GOULD, Syn. B. Aust. i, 22; B. Aust. pl. 6; P. Z. 8. v, 188.—Gray, 
Gen. of B.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 16.—Srrick., Orn. Syn. 1855, 65. 
Pandion halietus var. leucocephalus, RipGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B, iti, 1874, 183. 
Pandion gouldii, Kaur, Isis, 1847, — ; Mon. Fale. Cont. Orn. 1850, 73. 
Pandion alticeps et planiceps, BREuM, V. D. i, 33. 
Pandion fasciatus, BREuM, Allg. Deut. Zeit. ii, 1856, 66 ? (St. Domingo). 


Hab.—Cosmopolitan. The American and Australian, respectively, under names of 
P. carolinensis and P. leucocephalus, have been currently regarded as distinct races or 
species. 

List of specimens. 


| 9125 | 4 | Wina River sie Q | May 26, 1859 F. V. Hayden.| 23.00 | 56.50 | 20.50 | 


Late Expeditions.—62242, North Fork, Idaho. 


_ The well-known Fish Hawk is abundant throughout North ‘America, 
in suitable regions, especialiy coastwise. 
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AQUILA CHRYSAETUS, Linn. 


Golden Fagle, 


Aquila chrysaétos, Briss., Orn. i, 431.—Cuv., R. A. Ist ed. i, 3145 2d ed. i, 324.—PaLL., 
Zoog. R. A. i, 341.—Stepn., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 15.—FLeM., Br. An. 52.— 
JENYNS, Man. 80.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. Am. ii, 1831, 12.—Breum, V, D. i, 21.— 
Macciu., Hist. Br. B. iii, 204.—Eyv., Cat. Br. B. 2.—Br., List, 1838, 2.—BENN., 
Gard. Z. §S. ii, 155, 151.—Janrp., ed. Wils. ii, 304.—Bau., Mem. Soc. Abbeville, 
1833, 56.—GouLp, B. Eur. pl. 6.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 207._Sykegs, P. Z. 8. i, 79; 
J. A. 8. B. iii, 419.—Biy7Tu, ibid. xix, 335.—Gray, Gen. of B. i, 18, pl. 7, £1; 
Hand-list, i, 1869, 10, No. 87; List B. Br. Mus.9; List Br. B.3.—Keys. & BLas., 
Wirb. Eur. 1840, 30.—SELBy, Br. B. i, 12, pl. 1, 1*, 2—MuuLe, Orn. Griechl. 
20.—Covcn, Corn. Fn. 10.—Jarp., Br. B. i, 165, pl. 12.—THomps., B. Irel. i, 1.— 
Br., Consp. i, 1850, 13.—Srtys-L., Fn. Belg. 52.—V. d. Horv., Hdb. Dierk. 
812.Bonn., Ency. Meth. 4.—StTRIcKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 55.—AUD., Syn. 1839, 
9; B. Am. i, 1840, 50, pl. 12.—Cass., Ill. 1854, 109.—Brew., N. A. 0. 1857, 45.— 
Maxim., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 9.—Buas., Ber. xiv, Verz. Deut. Orn. 1862, 83.—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 181.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 219. 

Aquila chrysaétos var. canadensis, Ripaw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 314. 

Falco chrysaétos, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 125; Fn. Suec. 54.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
256.—LaTn., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 12.—SnHaw, G. Z. vii, pl. 17.—Davp., Tr. Orn. ii, 
1800, 46.—SrLBy, Mem. Wern. Soe. iv, 428; Ill. Br. Orn. i, 4.—Yarr., Br. B.i, 
7.—Lubss., Fn. Norf. 13.—Aup., Orn. Biog. ii, 464, pl. 181. 

Aquila melanaétus, Briss., Orn. i, 434 (FRrIscH, 69),—BrEuM, V. D. i, 20. 

Falco melanaétos, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 124.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 254.—Lara., 
Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 10.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 49.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 174. 

Aquila ——, Buuss.,i, 419; whence— 

Falco fulvus, Lrxn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 125.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 256.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. i, 1790, 10.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 71—Wus., Am. Orn. vii, 13, pl. 55, f. 1— 
Wits., Mem. Wern. Soc. ii, 570; iv, 434.—Cuv., R. A. 1st ed. i, 314; 2d ed. i, 
324.—Sav1., Descr. Egyp. i, 82.—Naum., V. D. i, 1822, 208, pl. 8, 9—TEM™m.,. 
Man. Orn. i, 38; iii, 19; Tab. Meth. 3.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 24; Isis, 1832, 1136.— 
BalLL., Orn. Sav. i, 86.—NutT., Man. i, 1832, 62. 

Aquila fulra, MEYER, Taschenb. i, 24.—Kavp, Class. Sing. u. Vég. 121.—Brenm, V. D, 
i, 29.—Scut., Rev. Crit. 6.—Br., Cat. Ucc. Eur. 18.—VIEILL., Fn. Frang. 7, pl: 
4, f. 1—Rovux, Orn. Prov. i, 11, pl. 6—Kuut, Beit. Zool. 7, 8.—Tyzenu., R. Z. 
1846, 323.— PEaB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 71. 

Falco fulvus var. b., canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 125.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
256.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 11 (American). 

Falco canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1758, 88. 

Aquila canadensis, Cass., Baird’s B. N. A. 41.—HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1259, pt. vi, 30.— 
Cours & PrENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 402.—Couxs, Pr. Phila. Acad 1866, 49.— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 449.—Datt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, 272.—Snow, 
B. Kans. 1873; and of most late local American writers. 

Falco niger, Go., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 259.—Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 59. 

Aquila alba, Briss., i, 424; whence— 

Falco albus, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 257 (albino). 

Falco americanus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 257 ?—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 73? 

Falco melanonotus, LATH., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 16 (= niger, GM.).—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 86. 

Falco cygneus, Lavu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 14 (= albus, GM.).—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 76. 

Falco aquila, Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 47.—Brcust., Taschenb. Deutsch. 

Faico conciliator, SHaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 77. 

Aquila regia, Luss., Tr. Orn. 36, pl. 8, f. 1. 

Aquila nobilis, PaALL., Zoog. R.-A. i, 1813, 338, pl. 8. 

Aquila daphenia, Hopes., Gray’s Zool. Misc. 1844, 81 (India). 

(?) Aquila barthelemyi, JauB., R. M. Z. 1552, 22. See GuRNEY, Ibis, 1864, 339. 

(Following are the bases of most of the above names: Golden Eagle, Auct., Grand 
aigle, P. KE. 410=chrysetos. Black Eagle, Auct., Aigle noir, Burr., Schiwartz-braune 

Adler, Frisch = melanetus. Ring-tailed Eagle, AucT., Aigle commun, P. E. 409 = fulvus, 

White-tailed Eagle, Epw., i=canadensis. Black-backed Eagle, Brown, I. 4, pl. 2= 

melanonotus, LATH. = niger, GM. White Eagle, Laru., Syn. i, 36 = cygneus, LATH. = 

albus, GM. Royal Eagle = regia, Calumet Eagle, Lewis & CLARKE, Trav. iii, 155.) 


Hab.—North Americanortherly. South, ordinarily to about 35°. Europe. Asia. 
List of specimens. 
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Although more particularly a species of boreal and alpine distribu- 
tion, the Golden Eagle has an extensive dispersion in this country, 
greater than appears to be generally known, or, at least, recognized. It 
is of not infrequent and apparently regular occurrence in winter as far 
south, at least, as Washington, D. C., where, for several years, a speci- 
men was taken almost every season, as already stated by Dr. Prentiss 
and myself. Several individuals, procured in the Washington market, 
are now in the Museum of the Smithsonian. Prof. Snow records its 
capture near Lawrence, Kansas, in January. Dr. Henry procured it at 
Fort Thorn, New Mexico, and I saw it in the mountains of Arizona. 
Mr. Allen observed it in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah; and in Cali- 
fornia Dr. Cooper states that it is common in most parts of the State 
during the colder months. An account of its breeding on the Upper 
Missouri is given by Nuttall. : 

Dr. Brewer gives itas breeding in the mountainous portions of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, particularly instancing a 
nest at Franconia, New Hampshire, which was resorted to for several 
successive years. But its nidification is usually in such inaccessible 
situations, even when not in the most remote and uninhabitable regions, 
that its eggs were for a long time special desiderata. Even in 1857 
Dr. Brewer had no American specimens for description. I have, there- 
fore, more pleasure in describing them, from no less than a dozen exam- 
ples now in the Smithsonian, where, through the liberality marking the 
attitude of that institution toward students of science, I have been able 
to examine them. The eggs are almost spherical, the degree of prola- 
tion being slight, and there being usually no appreciable difference in 
the shape of the opposite ends. Jour selected specimens measure, re- 
spectively, 2.65 by 2.15; 2.90 by 2.40; 3.00 by 2.35; 3.10 by 2.25—figures 
illustrating both the difference in absolute size and the variation in 
shape. None are so large as the one said by Audubon to have been 
3.50 by 2.50; but I can readily believe that such dimensions are some- 
times reached. Among the twelve, only one is white and unmarked ; 
this closely resembles a Bald Eagle’s. The rest are whitish (white, 
shaded just perceptibly with neutral tint), variously spotted and 
splashed, without the slightest approach to uniformity in the size, num- 
ber, or pattern of the markings. The color ranges from “ bloody-brown” 
or rich sienna, to bistre and umber. ‘There are many other spots, more 
or less obscure, and all apparently below the surface, showing grayish, 
drab, purplish, and neutral tint, by overlaying of the whitish cal: 
careous matter in different thicknesses. Most of the markings are 
sharp-edged and distinct, but others shade off gradually, while many 
are confluent, making irregular patches. As a rule they are pretty 
evenly distributed, but in some specimens are chiefly gathered about 
one or the other end, where the coloration consequently becomes con- 
tinuous. 
TALIABTUS LEUCOCEPHALUS, (Linn.) Sav. > 


White-headed Eagle; Bald Eagle. 


Aquila leucocephalos, Briss., Orn. i, 1760, 423.—VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. pl.3.—PALL., Zoog. 
R. A. i, 1811, 347.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 207.—SExys-L., Fn. Belg. 53. 

Falco leucocephalus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 124 (Aquila capite albo, Cares., i, p. 1, pl. 
1; Aquila leucocephalos, Briss., i, 423; Aigle a téte blanche, P. E. 411).—Gm., 
Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 255.—Larn., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 11.—Suaw, G. Z. vii, 78. Ws., 
Am. Orn. iv, 1812, 89, pl. 36, fig. —BPp., Syn. 1828, 26; Isis, 1832, 1136.—Nurr., 
Man i, 1832, 72.—Grren, Am. Journ. Sci. iv, 89.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1832, 160; 
li, 1834, 160; v, 1839, 254; pls. 31, 126.—Brew., ed. Wils. 1840, 683. 
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Haliaétus leucocephalus, Savic.—Cuv., R. A. 2d ed. 326.—Lexss., Tr. Orn. 40.—STEPH., 
Shaw’s G. Z. xiii, pt. ii, 13—Bp., Comp. List, 1838, 3.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 10.— 
Aup., B. Am. i, 1840, 57, pl. 14.—Gir., B. L. I. 1344, 9.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 15.— 
Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 16, No. 145 (quotes albicilla, PALL.).— WOoDH., Sitgr. 
Rep. 1853, 59.—Cass., Il. 1454, 111.—Brew., N. A. O6]. 1857, 43.—Cass., B. N. 
A. 1858, 43.—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 75.—HEERM., ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 
30.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 151.—DreEss., Ibis, 1865, 328.— 
Cours, Pr Phila. Acad. 1866, 49.—DaL. & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, 272.— 
Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 451.—Trreps, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 118.—ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 333; iii, 1872, 181.—Snow, B. Kans. 1673.—HOLp., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1872, 207.—Gitprn, Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 429 (variation in tarsal scutella- 
tion).—Coces, Key, 1872, 219.—Datr, Pr. Cal. Acad. Feb. 1673 (Aleutian 
Islands).—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 326; and of authors generally. 

Aquila (Halicétus) leucocephala, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 15. 

Falco pygargus, DauD., Traité @ Orn. ii, 1800, 62 (Le pygargue, Burr., i, 99). 

Falco ossifragus, Wits., Am. Orn vii, 1815, 16, pl. 55, fig. 2 (juvenile). 

Falco washingtoniana, AUD., Loudon’s Mag. i, 1828, 115. 

Falco washingtonii, AUD., Orn. Biog. i, 1331, 58, pl. 11—NutT., Man. i, 1822, 67.—BRew., 
ed. Wils. 1840, 683.—JameEs., ed. Wils. iv, 261. 

Haliaétus washingtonii, Br., List, 1838, 3.—AvD., Syn. 1839, 10; B. Am. i, 1840, pl. 13,.— 
Cass., Ill. 1854, 110; B. N. A. 1858, 42; and of many writers, especially local. 
(Examine particularly ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 334.) 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Greenland. Casual in Europe (TEMM., Man. i, 
25; GouLp, B. E. pl. 11; Navm., Vog. pls. 344, 345). 

Of frequent occurrence throughout the Missouri region, as elsewhere 
in this country, although less numerous than in better watered, and 
especially maritime, portions. 

Breeds in suitable situations over the country at large, and resident, 
except in the highest latitudes, whence the freezing of the waters forces 
it to retire. Eggs dull white, unmarked, about 3 inches long by 2.50 
broad. 

From the circumstance that several years (at least three) are required 
for the gaining of the perfect plumage, when the head and tail are en- 
tirely white, it follows that “Gray Eagles” and “Birds of Washington” 
are much the more trequently met with. Those who, unpracticed in 
ornithology, may be puzzled by accounts of riumerous Eagles, may be 
interested to know, that only tio species have ever been found in the 
United States. In any plumage they may be instantly distinguished 
by the legs—feathered to the toes in Aquila chrysaétus, naked on the 
whole shank in Haliaétus leucocephalus. 


Before proceeding to an account of the Vultures, I will introduce a 
notice of a vulture-like Hawk, not found in the Missouri region: 


AUDUBON’S CARACARA.—POLYBORUS THARUS var. AUDUBONI, 
(Cass.) Ridgw.* 


~ ©The following is the synonymy of the two races of this species: 
POLYBORUS THARUS, (Molina) Strickland. 


Falco tharus, Mouina, Chili, 1782, 234; French ed. 244.—GmM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 254.— 
Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 16.—Davup., Tr. ii, 41.—Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 170. 

Polyborus tharus, STRICKL., Orn. Syn. 1855, 18. (Not of Cassin.) 

Polyborus tharus var. tharus, Ripew.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 177. 

Faleo cheriway, Jacq., Beyt. 1734, 17, pl. 4—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 254.—Daup., Tr. ii, 42. 

Vultur cheriway, Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 8.—Suaw, Gen. Zool. vii, 43. 

Aquila cheriway, MEYEN, Novy. Act. Ak. Leop.-Carol. xvi, Suppl. p. 66. 

olor Serene ScHoMB., Guiana, 741.—Nirzscu, Ptery]. 89.—Rerr., Vidd. Meddel. 

Vs . 

Falco plancus, MULt., Il. pl. 17.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 257.—Davp., Tr. ii, 42. 

Fultur plancus, Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 8.—SHaw, G. Z. vii, 41.—Forsrt., Descr. An. 321. 

Falco brasiliensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 262.—Latu., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 21.—Suaw, G. 
Z. vii, 106.—Davn., Tr. ii, 149.—Maxim., Beit. iii, 190 (Caracara, Auct.; Circus 
brasiliensis, BRISS., i, 405). 
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We are not yet in position to define the geographical distribution of 
this variety with desirable precision. If, indeed, it were not different from 
the well-known bird of South America, the task would be easy; for it 
would be said to inhabit all of South and Central America, Mexico, 
parts of the West Indies, and thence to extend northward along the 
southern border of the United States, from one side of the republic to 
the other. But admitting a distinction, as recently claimed by Mr. Cassin 
(vide Pr. Acad. Nat. Se. Phila. Jan. 1865, p. 2), between the United States’ 
bird and that of regions more tropical, we have insufficient data for 
determination of the line along which the two varieties inosculate, as 
they certainly do somewhere, there being no considerable portions of 
country, from the southern boundaries of the United States to Cape 
Horn, where Caracaras are not to be found. 

On the other hand, the distribution within our limits of the Vulture- 
eagle, or Eagle-vulture, has been accurately determined. Since its 
introduction into our fauna by Audubon (vide Orn. Biog. ii, p. 350, 
pl. 161, and B. Am. i, p. 21, pl. 4), who discovered it in Florida, it has 
been shown to occur thence to the Pacific coast. Thus, Mr. Wuardemann 
found it in Louisiana; Dr. Henry, in New Mexico; Dr. Heermann, in 
Arizona; Mr. Xantus, in Lower California; while almost every naturalist 
who has visited Texas has recorded its abundance in that State. Its 
northward extension is thus seen to be strictly limited; it may, in fact, 
be taken as a type of several subtropical species which, though known 
along our southern frontier, never penetrate much over the border. 
As a particular illustration of its general range, and in confirmation of 
the remark just made, we may cite its distribution in Arizona alone. 
There it is unknown in the northern, and even the central, mountainous 
regions, where the climate is temperate, but is common in the valleys 
of the Gila and Lower Colorado, and in the deserts of the southern por- 
tions of the Territory at large. One of the authors above mentioned 
has left us an interesting memorandum of his observations in this region. 
“Tam happy,” he remarks, “to be able to add this interesting species 
to the fauna of California, having seen it on the Colorado River, near 
Fort Yuma, in company with the Cathartes aura. The carrion of an ox 


Cireaétus brasiliensis, Cuv., Regne Anim. 2d ed. i, 328. 

Polyborus brasiliensis, Vic., Zool. Journ. i, 1824, 320, 336; iii, 434.—Sw., Phil. Mag. i, 
1827, 366; Zool. Ill ser. ii, pl. 2; Classif. B. ii, 1837, 209.—Br., P. Z. 8. v, 1Us.— 
Darw., Journ. Res. 64; Voy. Beag. iii, 9—Bripers, P. Z. §. xi, 108; Ann. N. 
H. xiii, 499.—Gray, Gen. of B.; and of many authors, not of the United States. 

Polyborus vulgaris, Sprx, A, B. i, pl. 14—ViEILx., Gal. Ois, i, 23, pl. 7.— Kine, Voy. Beag. 
i, 582.— Via., Zool. Voy. Beech. 15, pl. 7.—Bp., Consp. Av. i, 1850, 13.—Tscaunt, 
Wieg. Arch. 1244, 3. 

Caracara vulgaris, LEss., Traité @’Orn, 34. 

Pandion caracara, GRIFFITH’S Cuy. R. A. vi, 325. 


Hab.—South America. 
POLYBORUS THARUS var. AUDUBONI, (Cassin) Ridgway. 


* (2) Aquila maculosa, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept.” 

Polyborus vulgaris, AUD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 350, pl. 161 (nec Spixr). 

Polyborus brasiliensis, Br., List, 1838, 2—Avp., Syn. 1839, 4; B. Am. i, 1840, 21, pl. 4. 

Polyborus tharus, Cass., Il. i, 1854, 113; Pr. A.N.S. 1855, 284; Baird’s B. N. A. 185%, 45.— 
Brew., N. A. O. i, 1257, 58, pl. 11, figs. 18, 19.—HrErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1259, 
31.—Scx., Ibis, 1, 1859, 214 (Guatemala).—Owey, Ibis, iii, 67 (eggs).—GULN., 
Cat. Rapt. B. 1864, 17.—Dness., Ibis, 1865, 329 (Texas). 

Polyborus auduboni, Cass., Pr. A. N. 8. 1865, 2.—Couss, ibid. 1266, 49 (Arizona),.—Lawn., 
Ann. Lye. N.Y. ix, 1868, 132 (Costa Rica) ; ibid. ix, 1869, 207 (Yucatan).—Coop., 
B. Cal. i, 1870, 492 (California).—Ripew., Pr. A. N. 8. 1870, 145. 

Polyborus tharus var. auduboni, Cougs, Key, 1872, 220.—B. B. & R,, N. A.B. iii, 1874, 172. 


Hab.—Middle America. North to the southern border of the United States. Cuba 
(Caz., J. f. O. ii, xxix; GUNDL., Repert. 1865, 221). (?) Trinidad (TaYLon, Ibis, 1864,79). 
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was covered with Turkey Buzzards, and one specimen of the Caracara 
Eagle was among them; but it proved so shy that I could not shoot it, 
although waiting in ambush fully two hours in hopes it would return. 
We followed this species on our survey down the Gila until we left that 
river, seeing one or more every day, and found it again in Texas on 
striking the settlements. At San Antonio, in the vicinity of slaughter- 
houses, it is met with in great numbers, twenty or thirty often being 
seen at one time. We found its nest on the Medina River, built in an 
oak, of coarse twigs, and lined with leaves and roots; being recently 
finished, it contained no eggs.” 

This statement in respect of the nidification of the Caracara is 
confirmed by other naturalists, though it may not hold good in every 
instance. We should rather have anticipated that it would have been 
found to breed on rocks, fallen logs, the ground, &c., after the fashion 
of Vultures. According to the distinguished naturalist, Mr. Charles 
Darwin, the South American bird occasionally breeds on a low cliff, or 
on a bush, thus evincing its vulturine affinities; and it is not to be pre- 
sumed that there is any striking and constant difference in this regard 
between the United States and the more tropical forms of the Caracara. 
The situation of the nest doubtless varies with circumstances; thus, I 
have seen a memorandum from Mr. Xantus, stating that a nest he found 
at Cape Saint Lucas was placed on tbe top of a giant cactus. But 
wherever situated, the nests, like those of most Raptores, is a rude struc- 
ture, compared with the elaborately planned and elegantly finished 
structures of many higher birds, being little more than a slightly hol- 
lowed platform of small sticks and twigs, lined with somewhat softer 
material, as dried rushes, grasses, and leaves. 

It is possible, though improbable, that odlogy may eventually throw 
more light upon the supposed distinctions between the two forms of 
the Caracara. So Dr. Brewer intimates, in an article prepared before 
Mr. Cassin established P. auduboni. “ Mr. Cassin informs me,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ that his suspicions have been excited by certain variations in 
specimens that have fallen under his notice, and Mr. Darwin states that 
he met with individuals on the plains of Santa Cruz, which he and Mr. 
Gould were almost persuaded to be distinct species. In partial con- 
firmation of this suspicion, I may in this connection refer to the great 
variations noticeable in the eggs of the Vulturine Eagle. These are 
neither slight nor occasional, but are constant and of so radical a char- 
acter as to excite the strongest doubts of their belonging to birds of the 
same species, the differences affecting. both their size and their ground- 
color. The eggs from Cuba, so far as lam aware, represent one variety 
exclusively, those from Brazil the other, while on the other hand, both 
varieties were obtained on the Rio Grande by Dr. Berlandier, who 
assigns them to a single species, which, in his manuscript notes, he called 
Totache.” .The Brazilian specimens referred to were of course of the 
true “ Carrancha,” as P. tharus is called in South America; the Cuban 
ones were probably those of P. auduboni ; and the fact that both sorts 
were got in Mexico may serve in investigating the limits of the two 
birds. 

In examining a large number of eggs from different localities, I found 
differences in size, Shape, and color, to be fairly called remarkable, but 
still not unparalleled, I think, by those known to occur in other cases 
of unquestionably the same species of rapacious birds; nor did I recog- 
nize any division of the series into two distinct sets. I think it would 
be easy to lay them all in a row in such manner that extremes in any 
respect should be connected by intermediate examples. In studying 
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these eggs, however, I was made aware of one interesting fact, namely, 
that some are ellipsoidal, or prolately spheroidal, having both ends of 
the same size and shape, while others (the greater number) are truly 
ovoidal, in the sense that one extremity is narrower and more pointed 
than the other, and that the greatest diameter consequently lies nearer 
one end than the other. 

The eggs measure on an average a little less than 24 inches in length, 
by a little more than 12 in breadth; thus, one specimen was exactly 
2.40 by 1.80; so much is easily affirmed. It is a difficult matter to 
describe the markings. Some eggs are white, almost uniform, or with 
numerous dots and fine points of brown evenly scattered over all the 
surface ; others are wholly of a deep, rich, warm brown, the uniformity 
of whigh is scarcely relieved, and only by a slightly paler or darker 
clouding in some places. These are extremes, between which most 
specimens are intermediate, ranging through every degree of blotching 
and splashing, with various shades of dark brown upon a pale brown, 
buffy, fulvous, or tawny ground. The shade of these different browns 
varies from light sienna, almost golden or russet, to a deep red, almost 
blackish. Some of the most beautiful specimens are those without 
blotches, but artistically clouded with indeterminate hues. The various 
markings generally tend to aggregate together and deepen in shade 
around the larger end. 

Audubon’s biography of this species, and Heermann’s noticeably 
similar account, present the predominant traits of the bird’s character. 
It is nearly a Vulture, in almost every respect of mind, body, and— 
egg; approaching, in fact, those obscene birds so closely, that some 
have entertained doubts of its proper location among Falconide. It 
surpasses Harris’ Buzzard, a not distant ally, in those traits of mind 
and conditions of body that develope to a maximum among Vulturide. 
There is a naked space on the breast, and partial denudation about the 
sides of the head near the bill; the tibial feathers are short, not flow- 
ing; the scntellation of the tarsus is peculiar, and there is considerable 
webbing between the toes. The bird isa dullard ; spiritless aud unam- 
bitious; it walks and leaps like a Turkey Buzzard, and stands, like that 
Species, with its wings half spread toward the sun; its motions are 
sluggish and unattractive, its attitudes slouchy and negligent; finally, 
it teeds on carrion, and its body exhales bad odors. Altogether, this 
species is a rather difficult subject for the systematic naturalist, espe- 
cially viewing the fact that in some structural points it comes nearest 
the typical Falcons. 


Family CATHARTIDA: American Vultures. 


The American Vultures are so remarkably distinguished from those 
of the Old World, that they should properly constitute a family apart. 
They are more sluggish birds, with little or none of the spirit that allies 
the true Vultures (Vultwrinc) with the typical birds of prey. The ex- 
ternal characters, as well as those to be drawn from the internal struc- 
ture, are notably different. Prominent among the former is the eleva- 
tion of the hind toe above the level of the rest, betokening an iuterest- 
ing analogy, if not actual affinity, with the gallinaceous birds ; and there 
is something in the general aspect of -our commonest species that has 
given it the name of Turkey Buzzard. The claws are weak; the ante- 
rior toes long, with a web at their bases. The nostrils are very large 
and pervious, whereas those of the true Vultures are separated by an 
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impervious septum; this is a difference probably related to the ear- 
rion-feeding habits of our species, and believed by some to be intended 
to facilitate the freeing of the nostrils from the foul decomposing sub- 
stances in which the bird’s beak is often plunged. The feathers lack 
aftershafts, and the oil-gland upou the rump has no circlet of feathers ; 
these are both present in a majority of Raptores. There are numer- 
ous important anatomical, and especially osteological differences, but 
I will ovly mention one; the lower larynx is undeveloped, and as a con- 
sequence our birds are mute; their only voice is a curious hissing 
sound, apparently formed in the mouth, not in the windpipe. 

It was long supposed, by savans as well as by those who might not 
be expected to know better, that Vultures were chiefly guided to their 
prey by scent; a belief that probably arose from consideration of the 
size of their nostrils, and the very “ gamey ” nature of their usual food. 
One of the first problems that occupied the attention of Audubon was 
to discover whether the birds relied mainly on sight or smell. He made 
a series of careful experiments, the results of which he laid before the 
Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, December 16, 1826, in what he called 
his “*maiden speech,” and has given a half-humorous account of the 
feelings with which he attempted, on that, to him, momentous occasion, 
to demolish the then existing beliefs, and establish the truth of what is 
now generally admitted—that Vultures are chiefly guided by their piere- 
ing eyesight. Auother absurd belief was, and perhaps still is, that 
Vultures prefer putrid flesh; in support of which one might point to a 
group of Turkey Buzzards perched arotind a carcass, awaiting its de- 
composition. But the reason is that their beaks and claws are not 
strong enough to tear sound hide; they can only attack a fresh carcass 
at the eyes, nostrils, and vent, and when these parts are demolished, 
must wait until putrescence is established, or until some carnivorous 
bird or quadruped makes an opening. 

Although the Cathartide are indolent, cowardly birds, they some- 
times—particularly the larger kinds—when pressed for food, attack live 
animals, especially sick or disabled ones, and generally overpower them 
in the end. Young pigs and lambs are sometimes killed by the Turkey 
Buzzard, which is only of medium size. But in this connection it should 
be remarked, that whatever damage they may thus effect is far out- 
weighed by their good offices as scavengers in clearing away garbage 
and offal. This is the true place of these foul and unseemly birds in 
nature’s economy; they have the beauty of utility, if no other; and 
their usefulness is recognized in all warm countries, where they are 
encouraged in their familiarity with man, and rightly regarded as pub- 
lic benefactors. 

Curious ornithologists have gone so far as to try the flavor of almost 
every bird. Among those not ordinarily used for food, and which are 
comparatively unsavory though not positively bad, may be reckoned 
most of the cleaner sorts of rapacious birds. Thus a young Hawk is 
passably good, though I believe that some such quality as that which 
suggested the saying, “tough as a boiled Owl,” renders in the whole 
order. Crows and Ravens fall in the same category ; so do most of the 
water-birds below the true wild-fowl, such as Pelicans, Cormorants, 
Gannetts, Gulls, Loons, and others that feed upon fish. But Vultare- 
meat is certainly not to be thought of. One would think that the great 
Israelitic law-giver hardly had need to interdict it, as he did however: 
“ Of all clean birds ye shall eat. But these are they of which ye shall 
not eat: the Eagle and the Ossifrage, and the Osprey, and the Glede, 
and the Kite, and the Vulture after his kind.” As a more modern 
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author has remarked, “we presume this prohibition was religionsly 
observed, so far, at least, as it related to the Vultures, from whose flesh 
there arises such an unsavory odor, that we question if all the sweeten- 
ing processes ever invented could render it palatable to Jew, Pagan, or 
Christian.” Certain it is, that independent of the passing contents of 
the alimentary canal, permanent foetid, musky odors, exhale from the 
bones and muscles; and the same stench is entangled in the web of 
feathers. It is retained for a long while even after the bird is killed and 
stuffed. So strong is it, that one author, an excellent naturalist, too, 
fancied it must be rather unpleasant to the birds themselves! Thus 
Pennant, speaking of the Vulture’s habit of basking in the sun, with 
half-opened, drooping wings, supposed that this was done “ to purify 
their bodies, which are most unpleasantly foetid,” as he naively remarks. 
It is somewhat to be wondered that, when Audubon’s experiments 
came up, no person of an ingenious and inquiring turn advanced a 
theory why Vultures were deprived of the sense of smell; reasoning 
that if their olfactories were acute they could not bring themselves to 
eat carrion, and that moreover they would be continually unhappy in 
the noxious atmosphere emanating from their own bodies; in short, 
that a merciful Creator had so arranged that they might not smell 
themselves! 

This would be about one with some of the stories that used to pass 
current, and not rarely found their way into books when ornithology 
was younger. Buffon is responsible for much absurdity of this sort. 
With a vivid imagination he ¢ould make, when he could not find, a way 
to write bird-histories; and his stories were never spoiled in the telling 
for want of ready language. He had, moreover, a supply of precon- 
ceived ideas regarding the habits of birds that stood him in good stead 
of observation, and made him a facile expounder of the way birds ought 
to live, if less successful in telling how they do live. Among other no- 
tions of his, a favorite one seems to have been, that American birds 
were apt to be found degenerate mongrels of better-breed European 
stock. But he has been for this and similar things already so often 
taken to task, that we may, without comment, give his picture of Vul- 
tures, and allow others to decide upon its faithfulness. ‘In every part 
of the globe,” says Buffon, “they are voracions, slothful, offensive, and 
hateful ; and, like the wolves, are as noxious during their life as they 
are useless after death.” ; 

One excellent service that the Turkey Vultures render in warm coun- 
tries, is the destruction of alligators’ eggs. This was referred to over a 
century ago (in 1752) by Don Ulloa, whose remarks, as rendered by Mr. 
Ord, may be here transcribed : 

“The Gallinazos are enemies of the alligators, and employ much strat- 
agem to obtain them. During the summer the birds make it their busi- 
ness to watch the female alligators, for it is at that season that they 
deposit their eggs in the sand of the shores of the rivers which are not 
then overflowed. The Gallinazo conceals itself among the branches and 
leaves of a tree, so as to be unperceived by the alligator, and permits 
the eggs quietly to be laid, not even interrupting the pains she takes to 
conceal them. But she is no sooner under the water than the Gallinazo 
darts upon the nest, and with its bill, claws and wings, uncovers the 
eggs and gobbles them down, leaving nothing but the shells. This buan- 
quet would indeed richly reward its patience, did not a multitude of 
Gallinazos join the discoverer and sbare in the spoil.” 

This author has been criticised for his assertion that the Black Vul- 
tures attack live animals; his account has been called “too improbable 
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to merit serious refutation ;” but we see nothing improbable in it. 
“When the Gallinazos are deprived of carrion,” he says, “they are 
driven by hunger among the cattle of the pastures. If they see a beast 
with a sore on its back, they alight on it and attack the part affected ; 
and it avails not that the poor animal throws itself on the ground and 
endeavors to intimidate them by its bellowing; they do not quit their 
hold, and by means of their bill they so enlarge the wound that the ani- 
mal finally becomes their prey.” It is well attested that Ravens, and 
even Magpies, during seasons of scarcity, alight on sore-backed animals 
to pick at the raw flesh and torture the creatures, if they do not actually 
destroy them. 

The Condor of the Andes (Sarcorhamphus gryphus) is one of the larg- 
est, and otherwise the most distinguished, species of American Vultures. 
It has been attributed by Bonaparte and Nuttall to the United States, 
but the evidence is not good. They seemed to have relied upon the 
statements of Lewis and Clarke, which undoubtedly related to the Cal- 
ifornian Vulture, not the Condor. Yet itis probable that we have a true 
Sarcorhamphus in this country, in addition to the three species of Ca- 
thartes. I have collected some information upon these points that I 
cannot refrain from presenting. We have first to notice the Sacred 
Vulture of Bartram (Vultur sacra), described by this author in his 
“Travels in Florida” (p. 150): 

“The bill is long and straight, almost to the point, where it is hooked 
or bent suddenly down, and sharp; the head and neck bare of feathers 
nearly down to the stomach, where the feathers begin to cover tbe skin, 
and soon become long and of a soft texture, forming a ruff or tippet, in 
which the bird, by contracting his neck, can hide that as well as his 
head; the bare skin on the neck appears loose and wrinkled, which is 
of a bright-yellow color, intermixed with coral red; the hinder part of 
the neck is nearly covered with short, stiff hair, and the skin of this 
part of the neck is of a dun-purple color, gradually becoming red as it 
approaches the yellow of the sides of the torepart. The crown of the 
head is red; there are lobed lappets of a reddish-orange color, which lay 
on the base of the upper mandible. The plumage of the bird is gener 
ally white or cream color, except the quill-feathers of the wings and two 
or three rows of coverts, which are beautiful dark brown; the tail, which 
is rather large and white, is tipped with this dark brown or black; the 
legs and feet are of a clear white; the eye is encircled with a gold-col- 
ored iris, the pupil black.” As Mr. Allen has remarked, in carefully 
reviewing the subject, this is probably a mythical species, some facts in 
connection with Haliaétus leucocephalus and Polyborus tharus being mixed 
in Bartram’s mind with some of his ideas respecting the King Vulture. 

The King Vulture (Sarcorhamphus papa) is a well-known inhabitant 
of the warm parts of America, and has also been attributed to the 
United States ; but accounts of its occurrence within our limits require 
confirmation. Nuttall gave it in his Manual (i, p. 40), but so he did, 
also, several other birds that we know are not found in our country. 
Still it is a Mexican species, that may stray into Texas, Arizona, or 
Southern California. I am, in fact, convinced that this, or a closely- 
allied species, does occur in .Arizona—a large Vulture, not the Condor, 
nor the Californian, nor yet any of the smaller species of Cathartes. As 
the determination is a matter of prime consequence, I may be allowed 
to present the following considerations : 

In Dr. Brewer’s edition of Wilson (p. 671) the following extract is 
made from Clavijero’s History of Mexico (Cullen’s translation), i, p. 47: 
“The business of clearing the fields of Mexico is reserved principally 
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for the Zopilots, known in South America by the name of Gallinazzi ; 
in other places by that of Awre ; and in some places, though very im- 
properly, by that of Ravens. There are two different species of these 
birds—the one, the Zopilot, properly so called; the other, called Cozca- 
quanhtli; they are both bigger than the Raven. These two species 
resemble each other in their hooked bill and crooked claws, and by 
having upon their head, instead of feathers, a wrinkled membrane with 
some curly hairs. * * * * The two species are distinguished, how- 
ever, by their size, their color, their numbers, and some other peculiari- 
ties. The Zopilots, properly so called, have black feathers, with a brown 
bill and feet; they go often in flocks, and roost together upon trees. 
This species is very numerous, and is to be found in all the different 
climates ; while, on the contrary, the Cozcaquanhtli is far from numer- 
ous, and is peculiar to the warmer climates alone. The latter bird is 
larger than the Zopilot, has a red head and feet, with a beak of a deep- 
red color, except toward its extremity, which is white. Its feathers are 
brown, except on the parts about the breast, which are of a reddish- 
black. The wings are of an ash color upon the inside, upon the outside 
are variegated with black and tawny. The Cozcaquanhtli is called by 
the Mexicans King of the Zopilots,” &c. 

The “Zopilot” above mentioned is undoubtedly the Black Vulture 
(C. atratus), or some small, closely allied, species; while the ‘Cozca- 
quanhtli” is certainly the common Turkey Buzzard (C. aura). The par- 
agraph is introduced to show what names these birds bore with the old 
authors; and particularly, that the Turkey Buzzard used to be called 
“King of the Zopilots.”. What the King Vulture really is, may pres- 
ently appear. Mr. A.S. Taylor, in an article in the San Francisco Her- 
ald for April —, 1859, gives the following, also from the Abbé Clavijero’s 
work, but interpolated and differently worded : : 

“The Cozqualitle is called by the Mexicans of the city and valley of 
Mexico the King of the Topilotés; * * * * and they say that 
when the two species happen to meet together, over the same carrion, 
the Topiloté * * * * never begins to eat until the other has tasted 
it, * * * * The King of the Topilotés has a red head and feet 
[&c.; the same as the above description]. Bonaré says that the Aura 
(pronounced Owra, for the Turkey Buzzard, by the Mexicans) is the 
Cosquath of New Spain and the Tropilot of the Indians, so that Cozca- 
quonhtli and Tropilotl are both native Mexican-Indian names for two 
different birds. But the bird that now goes by the name of the King 
of the Topilotés in New Spain, seems different from the one we are de- 
scribing. This is a strong bird, of the size of a common Eagle, with 
Stately air, strong claws, fine piercing eyes, and a beautiful black, white, 
and tawny plumage. It is remarkable, particularly, for a certain scarlet- 
colored fleshy substance which surrounds the neck like a collar, and 
comes over its head in the form of a little crown.” * * * = * 

The above mentioned Vulture, “with a beautiful black, white, and 
tawny plumage,” is the one we wish to determine. It is evidently no 
Cathartes ; apparently a Sarcorhampus ; and perhaps the same bird that 
formed the subject of a note I gave on page 16 of my Prodrome of the 
Ornithology of Arizona, to the following effect: While encamped on 
the San Francisco River, near the mountains of the same naine, in July, 
1865, I saw a pair of very large rapacious birds sail over head with firm, 
easy, graceful flight, sustained for a long time without visible motion of 
the wings. They were about the size of Bald Eagles, but the shape of 
the wings and its mode of flight were those of Vultures. The entire 
under parts were pure white. I gazed with admiration, yet with a feel- 
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ing of bitter disappointment, as the majestic birds disappeared in the 
distance, and with them went the opportunity of identifying them, mar. 
ring the pleasure I experienced at being the first to observe the unques- 
tionable occurrence within our limits of some Vulture, probably a Sar- 
corhampus, not recognized as an inhabitant of our country. I cannot 
now refer the birds to any species known to me, unless, possibly, they 
were §. papa; but this is tawny or fulvous below, not white. I desire 
to signalize the occurrence the more particularly, since the birds may 
have been of a species unknown to naturalists. 

I cannot close this account without giving insertion to an article by 
Mr. A. 8. Taylor, that appeared in the San Francisco Herald for April 
—, 1859. It is quite worthy of being rescued from its precarious situa- 
tion in floating literature. I copy the account (somewhat abbreviated) 
without further comment, merely premising that, of course, there is 
some mistake about the “four wings”: 

“The Queleli, a rare bird of Sonora.—From the descriptions of some 
of our friends we are placed iu possession of some curious facts relating 
to the habits and characteristics of this rare and highly curious bird. 
An intelligent Sonoraian of Oquitoa, near Alta, in Sonora, who resided 
in California several years, gave me the following facts at Mouterey, in 
1855. It inhabits particularly the Pimeria Alta and Baja, the Papago- 
ria, the Optaria, the Apacharia, and other Indian and little-known 
mountain districts of Sonora, Durango, and Sinaloa to the east and 
south. It is called “ Queleli” by the Indians, who have a great venera- 
tion for it. Its weight is from 8 to 10 lbs. The beak is hard and curved 
sharply down ; its color, bright lemon; the iris is pink or light red. On 
the crown of the head it has a fleshy caruncle or comb of black and 
white, which forms like a cravat, and also hangs on both sides of the 
head, and which is bare of feathers. The skin of the chops and cheeks 
is mottled black and white; the neck feathers are black, with a ring of 
white feathers below, forming a ruff, like a circle of swan’s-down on a 
lady’s tippet; the back is striped black and white lengthwise of the 
bird; the ends of the wing-feathers are tipped with white; the tail 
feathers are striped and tipped the same as the wings; the under sur- 
faces of the wings are barred in the same way; the wings measure from 
12 to 18 inches long from the joint at the body [qu. carpus ?]; the chest, 
belly, and lower part of the body are of lemon-colored feathers; the 
legs and feet are also yellow, with four toes, armed with black and very 
sharp claws. The female bird is of smaller size, the colors similar, but 
more subdued. The eggs are reddish [?] and mottled black, sharply 
peaked, and weigh about 2 ounces. They make their nests in the highest 
trees of the mountain sides and peaks, and always go in couples, and 
never in flocks. When they rise from the ground they make a whirring, 
rushing noise, moving very fast. They raise two young in a year, gen- 
erally male and female; when young the plumage is yellow, black, and 
white. The full-grown birds are about the size of the common Turkey 
Buzzard. They are seen at times turning over and over in the air, in 
quick motions, whence the Indians have a superstition that they breed 
in the air. The Indians also say that the male bird breaks the egg to 
let the chick out. They eat dead animals, or those lately killed. The 
tongue is red, and has a spinous process on the under part shaped like 
a pen, said by the Indians to be used in making a loud whirring noise 
when it rises from the ground. They eat very fast, and all other car- 
nivorous birds hold them in great fear. My informant says it is most 
abundant in the Alta Pimeria, of which the Gadsden purchase forms a 
portion. [This is now in Arizona; and compare, also, the colors of the 
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birds as above given with those of the ones I saw; also, the facts of 
the young in pairs, &e.] 

* But the most singular part of this bird, and which makes it snch a 
wonder among the Sonoranians, is that it has four wings, or appendages 
for assisting flight on each side of its body; that is, a pair of wings 
such as other birds’, each with three assistant wings or winglets, joined 
to the main ones, and folding under the main ones, next to the body. 

“An ofticer of the revenue-service assured me that he had seen this 
bird at Guaymas in 1854, in possession of Captain Spence of that port, 
and that, according to his recollection, my Sonoranian informant was in 
the main correct. It seems to me there can be no doubt that it is a 
rara avis unknown to naturalists. A gentleman now living in Monterey, 
who is, like the writer, an amateur naturalist, assures me, also, that he 
saw a bird of this kind in Guaymas—most likely the same one—in the 
possession of Captain Spence, or some other foreigner there.” 

Mr. Taylor further states that, according to this last informant, the 
number ot “winglets” on each side was three, not four; and their posi- 
tion is more particularly described. He devotes the remainder of the 
article to proving that the “Queleli” cannot be the small Mexican Wnl- 
ture called King of the Topilotés, nor the King Vulture, nor the Sacred 
Vulture of Bartram. 

Leaving now these uncertainties, however interesting, for something 
more definite, and confining attention to the genus Cathartes, it is to be 
observed that of the six or seven described species, several are not 
permanently distinct. The three of the United States, 0. atratus, C. 
aura and C. californianus, with the South American C. burrovic«nus, are 
the only recognizable ones. Of these, at present, we have only to do 
with the following : 


CATHARTES AURA, (Linn.) Ill, 


Turkey Buzzard. 


Vultur aura, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 122 (based on Tzopilotl, HERNAND., 331; Urubu, 
Marce., 207; Vultur brasiliensis, Briss., i, 463; Buteo specie gallo-paronis, 
Cares., i, 6).—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 178¢, 246.—Latn., Ind. Orn. i, 1700, 4.— 
Barrn., Trav. 1793, 285.—VIEILh., Ois. Am. Sept. i, 1307, 25; pl. 2, bis. -Suaw, 
Gen. Zool, vii, 1809, 36.—Wirs., Am. Orn. ix, 1814, 95, pl. 75. f. 1_—Licur., 
Verz. 1823, 63.—Aup., Edin. New Phil. Journ. ii, 172.—Darw., Journ. Res. 68.— 
Waat., Isis, 1831, 517.—SExLs, P. Z. 8. v, 33; Mag. Nat. Hist. 2d ser. i, 632. 

Cathartes aura, Iun., Prod. 1811, 236.—Cuv., R. A. i, 2d ed. 317.—SPrx, Ay. Bras. i, 1825, 
2.—Via., Zool. Journ. li, 384.—Less., Man. i, 1828, 73; Tr. Orn. 1831, 2>. i 
Syn. 1823, 22; Isis, 1832, 1135.—Maxim., Beit. iii, 1830, 64.—Janp., ed. Wils. 
lil, 226.—JamEs., ed. Wils. i, 3; iv, 245.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 4 (Sas- 
katehewan).—Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 43.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1887, 205—Aup., 
Orn. Biog. ii, 1835, 296 ; v, 1839, 339; pl. 151; Syn. 1839, 3; B. Am. i, 1840, 15, 
pl. 2.—Bp., List, 1838, 1; Consp. 1850, 9.—D’Orz1G., La Sagra’s Cuba, 1239, 4; 
Voy. Am. Mérid. iv, 38.—Scuoms., Guiana, 1840, 742.—Brew., ed. Wils. 682.— 
Linsi., Am. Journ. xliv, 1843, 250 (Connecticut).—DmKay, N. Y. Zool. 144, 2, 
pl. 5, f. 12.—Tscnup1, Wieg. Arch. 1344, 262; Fu. Peru, 71.—Gray, List B. Br. 
Mus. 1344, 3; Gen. of B. i, 1344, 1—Gossn, B. Jam. 1847, 1.—Peanu, U.S. Expl. 
Exped. 1848, 58.—Woonpa., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 58 (Indian Territory ; New Mes- 
jico).—Cass., Ill. 1854, 57.—Brew., N. A. OO1. 1857, 1—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1857, 73.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 4; Pr. A. N.S. 1849, 159 —Maxi., J. f. O. vi, 
1s5e, 2. HrEkM., P. R. R. Rep. x, pt. vi,59.—Sci., Ibis, 1, 1859, 213 (Guatemala).— 
Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soe. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1860, 287 (Ecuador) ; 
Ibis, ii, 1860, 222 (Honduras).—Tayt., Ibis, 1854, 78 (Trinidad).—Coor. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 140.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 151.—Dress., Ibis, 1865, 
322 (Texas).—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 42 (Arizona).—Kuxy., Tr. Tl. 
Agric. Soc. i, 580 (breeding).—Cotrs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 401 (resi- 
dent at Washington, D. C.)—WuEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 1—Boarpy., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 122 (Calais, Me. ; one instance).—Vunn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
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iii, 1862, 157 (same instance).—Sam., App. Secy’s. Rep. Agric. Mass. 1863, p. 
xviii (Massachusetts; two instances).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 81 (same 
instances).—GuRN., Cat. Rapt. B. 1864, 42.—DreEss., Ibis, 1865, 322 (Texas).— 
GUNDL., Rep. 1865, 221 (Cuba).—Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1863, 253 (New England 
instances).—McIiwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1566, 80 (Canada West).—Lawk., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 280 (New York).—Sct., P. Z. S. 1467, 589 (Para); 1868, 
569 (Peru).—Coves, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1868, 120 (South Carolina).—PELZ., Orn. 
Bras. i, 1868, p. ——ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 186%, 499, 526 (Iowa, and resi- 
dent in Indiana).—Tvnns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 5 (resident).—ReEtNuH., Vid. Med. 
1-70, 61 (Brazil).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1+71, 27 (North Carolina).—TrippPE, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1371, 113 (Minnesota, breeding, and in December).—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 310 (critical) ; iii, 1872, 141 (Florida, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah).—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 502.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873.—Covgs, 
Key, 1872, 222.—Scort, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 229 (West Virginia). 

Catharista aura, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. 1225, pl. 4.—Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 3, No. 18. 

Percnopterus aura, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, pt. ii, 1826, 7. 

Rhinogryphus aura, Ripaw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 344. 

Vultur aura, 8, LATH., Ind. Orn. i, 1790, 5. 

Fultur iota, Morina, Stor. Chili, 1782, 265.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 247.—Daup., Tr. 
Orn. ii, 1800, 20. 

Cathartes iota, BripG., P. Z. S. ix, 108; Ann. Nat. Hist. xiii, 498. 

Cathartes ruficollis, Sprx, Av. Bras. i, 1824, 2 (quotes CATESBY). 

Cathartes septentrionalis, MaxiM., Reise, i, 1839, 162. 

(2) Cathartes falklandicus, Saarpr, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 


Hab.—The whole of the United States and adjoining British Possessions. South 
through Central and most of South America. Much confusion has prevailed in use of 
the names aura and iota, notwithstanding the perfectly distinct (perhaps even generic- 
ally different) characters of the two species—a difficulty which the labors of Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Ridgway have done much te remove. It is believed that the synonymy as 
here collated, based upon the authors just named, as well as substantially upon Strick- 
land's prior lists, is correct. It should be observed, that aura of earlier authors appar- 
ently included both species. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4603, Cedar Island, Missouri River. 

Although more particularly an inhabitant of the warmer parts of 
America, and most numerons in the Southern States, along with the 
Black Vulture (C. atratus), the Turkey Buzzard is nevertheless found all 
over the United States, and a little way into British America. On the 
Atlantic coast its ordinary limit is Long Island; Audubon’s data were 
incomplete in rendering his statement that it is never seen beyond New 
Jersey. It has been repeatedly observed in Southern New England, 
and at least once in Maine. Its Nova Scotia record, as remarked by 
Dr. Brewer, is vague and probably unfounded; and even its New En- 
gland occurrences are rare, if not altogether casual. It is included in 
Mr. Mellwraith’s list of the birds of Hamilton, Canada West, with the 
remark that it is a regular summer visitor to the extensive flats near 
Chatham, and along the shores of Lake Saint Clair. In the interior, it 
regularly goes further north than on the coast. Mr. Trippe found it 
abundant in Minnesota, where it breeds; and Sir John Richardson’s 
well-known record fixes its northern limit at about latitude 53° in the 
region of the Saskatchewan, where it arrives in June. The highest 
point where I ever saw it myself, up to the date of present writing, was 
Fort Randall, latitude 43° 11’, on the Missouri. At the close of the 
most terrific storm of the season of 187273, memorable for its severity, 
five or six birds came sailing over the fort. This was on the 15th of 
April; none had been observed previously after October, and I do not 
think it usually passes the inclement season at this point. 

This brings us to consider the resident range of the species, as com- 
pared with its summer dispersion. It has not been observed to winter 
on the Atlantic beyond New Jersey, and even in that State is more 
numerous in summer than in winter. But at Washington, D. C., my 
home for a number of years, where the bird is very common, I noticed 
no material diminution of its numbers during the colder months. The 
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same is the case in both the Carolinas, where I constantly observed it 
during a residence of three or four years. In the interior it appears to 
winter higher up; thus, Mr. Trippe saw it late in October, and again 
in December, in Minnesota. But the last may have been an unusual 
occurrence; probably the parallel of 40°, or rather the isothermal cor- 
responding to this latitude on the Atlantic coast may approximately 
indicate the line of its northernmost winter residence. 

As is well known, the distribution of the Black Vulture, or Carrion 
Crow, is much more restricted than that of the Turkey Buzzard. It 
may not be amiss to compare the two, especially since some wholly un- 
founded reports are current. The most notable of these is the record, 
in the Fauna Boreali-Americana, of the Black Vulture’s abundance in 
the Columbia River region and elsewhere west of the Rocky Mountains. 
But this rests entirely upon the statements of Mr. David Douglas, who 
unquestionably mistook Turkey Buzzards for Black Vultures. The fact 
is, that there is not a single authentic instance of the occurrence of the 
latter on the Pacific coast of the United States, nor anywhere west of 
the Rocky Mountains in this country. As Dr. Cooper suggests, in ex- 
planation of the statements of even so reliable an observer.as Dr. Gamn- 
bel, the young of the Turkey Buzzard, before-acquiring the red head, 
may have been mistaken for the Black Vulture; and he entirely dis- 
credits the Pacific records. For the interior we have the authority of 
Dr. Woodhouse, which there seems to be no reason to question in this 
instance, for the occurrence of the Black Vulture in the Creek and 
Cherokee countries, and less numerously in New Mexico. Up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, it is stated to occur as far as Illinois. I find no instance 
of its presence in the region of the Missouri or any of its tributaries, 
so that I cannot formally introduce it in this work; but I should not be 
surprised if it were hereafter shown to occur about the mouth of the 
Missouri. On the Atlantic, Mr. Audubon states, it has been found as 
far north as Maryland, and there are several authentic instances of its 
straggling even into New England. But its ordinary limit is, prob- 
ably, the vicinity of Wilmington, North Carolina; certainly, at most, 
not beyond the maritime portions of Virginia. I never saw it at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the furthest point I have traced it to being Newberne, 
North Carolina. At Fort Macon, on the North Carolina coast, opposite 
Beaufort, it regularly occurs every summer; and I once saw numbers 
in March at that locality (Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 28). But even here 
they are far outnumbered by the Turkey Buzzards, and it is not until 
we reach Charleston, South Carolina, that the reverse proportion of in- 
dividuals of the two species is witnessed. ‘They are moreover especially 
maritime; for, even in South Carolina, as we recede from the coast, they 
become Jess numerous, until at Columbia, South Carolina, the Turkey 
Buzzards are again the more plentiful of the two. In this city both 
species reside all the year. 

No one can fail to observe with interest the great difference in the 
form and general appearance of the two species when he compares 
them sitting side by side sunning themselves upon chimney or house- 
top; and especially the discrepancy in their mode of flight as they 
wheel together overhead in endless inosculating circles. The Turkey 
Buzzards look larger as they fly, though really they are lighter weights; 
they are dingy-brown, with a gray space underneath the wing; the tail 
is long; the fore-border of the wing is bent at a-salient angle, and there 
is a corresponding reéntrance in its hind outline; the tips of the longest 
quills spread apart and bend upward; and one may watch these 
splendid flyers for hours without perceiving a movement of the pivions. 
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Comparing now the Carrion Crows, they are seen to be more thick-set, 
with less sweep of wing and shorter and more rounded tail, beyond 
which the feet may project; the front edge of the wing is almost straight, 
and the back border sweeps around in a regular curve to meet it at an 
obtuse point, where the ends of the quills are neither spread apart nor 
bent upward. The birds show almost black instead of brown; in place 
of large gray area under the wing, there is a smaller paler-gray spot at 
the poiut of the wing. And, finally, the Carrion Crows flap their wings 
five or six times in rapid succession, then sail a few moments; their 
flight appears heavy, and even laborious, beside the stately motion of 
their relatives. 

Turkey Buzzards are resident in the lower, hotter portions of Arizona, 
In the mountains I never saw them in winter. At Fort Whipple, for 
instance, they arrived the latter part of March and remained uutil No- 
vember. No better opportunity could be desired of studying their 
habits than was afforded in this place, where they were very numerous. 
We had a large herd of cattle, one or more of which were daily slaugh- 
tered for the supply of the garrison; and early in the fall it was deemed 
advisable to “jerk” all the beef that remained on the hoof, since, in this 
state, it was always liable to be stolen by Apaches, and winter fodder 
was procurable only in limited quantity. The shambles were located in 
a grove of cottonwood near the fort, and day after day the meat hung 
drying in thin strips festooned upon ropes stretched between the trees, 
while bones and offal covered the ground at a little distance. These 
-were high times for the Buzzards, Ravens, wolves, and all the dogs of 
the neighborhood; the place became a rendezvous for holding high car- 
nival. The birds and beasts feasted alternately. At nightfall the 
coyoté-wolves and their larger relatives, the lobos, left their hiding 
places, emboldened by hunger and shielded by darkness, and hastened 
to the feast. There they fed, and fought, and caroused, yelping like 
things possessed, till daylight surprised them and forced them to slink 
away to their rocky fastnesses. Then the Buzzards and Ravens flapped 
lazily down from their roosting places in the tall pines round about, and 
took their turn. We destroyed a good many of the wolves, partly for 
the sake of their pelage, which was in fine order at that season ; partly 
in revenge for the disturbance their perpetual orgies occasioned. But, 
of course, there was no sensible diminution of their numbers; those 
who lived to get away returned the next night to feed, and their ranks 
were continually recruited. The Buzzards were seldom molested; this 
and their continued surfeit made them as tame as they usually are in 
southern cities. They certainly did us good service, though, perhaps, no 
better than that rendered by the wolves themselves. Whether the birds 
and wolves were on good terms or not I cannot say, for they always 
feasted apart, at different hours; but there was evidently an under- 
standing between the Buzzards and the dogs. They fed side by side, 
and quarrelled no more than selfish, gluttonous Vultures generally do. 
As for details of such banqueting as theirs, too much has already ap- 
peared in print for the comfort of fastidious readers. 

Turkey Buzzards, like other American Vultures, are mute. Their 
only voice is a kind of hiss, which has been likened to the seething noise 
of hot iron plunged in water. Except when flying, the birds show to 
little advantage. The color is dull; the form uncomely; the guit is con- 
strained, and the attitudes are negligent and sloethful. They walk or 
hop indifferently, and sometimes move with a succession of leaps, accel- 
erated with the wings. When about to take flight from the ground, 
they stoop for an instant till the breast almost touches, and then, un- 
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folding the wings, give a vigorous spring into the air; with a few pow- 
erful, hurried flaps, they are fairly off. They soon begin their gyrations 
with set wings, only beating at intervals, when they are forced to rise 
rapidly away from some obstacle; and, circling thus, they are shortly 
in the upper air. : 

The Turkey Buzzard breeds sometimes in communities and some- 
times by single pairs, depositing its eggs on the ground, on rocks, or in 
hollow logs and stumps. The situation is generally in thick woods; 
and when numbers breed together, the foulness of the resort is beyond 
description—vegetation may be entirely destroyed over large areas. 
Even single nests are offensive from their noisome deposits, not only of 
excrementitious matters, but of others, disgorged by the parents to feed 
the young. The eggs are generally two in number, often only one; 
they measure about 23 in length by 2, or rather less, in breadth, being 
thus notably shorter and of less capacity than those of the Black Vul- 
ture. They are creamy or yellowish-white, variously blotched and 
splashed with several different shades of brown, and usually showing 
other smaller spots of lavender and purplish-drab. The young are said 
to be covered at first with a whitish down, and to be fed for some time 
with half-digested carrion disgorged by the parents. 
_ When wounded and captured, the Turkey Buzzard warns off its ag- 
gressor very effectually by casting up the fcetid coutents of the crop, 
but offers no resistance. Several winged birds I have handled remained 
perfectly passive after this, and even seemed apathetic as they were 
being put to death. I learned, on one occasion, that they will simulate 
death. A bird that I had shot—through the lungs, as I judged from the 
crimson froth and blood that flowed from the beak—appeared dead soon 
after I picked it up, and I carried it home, some distance, holding it by 
the legs dangling, perfectly limp. I threw it carelessly down on the 
ground by my tent and turned to something else; but, in a few mo- 
ments, on looking at it again, I was surprised to find the bird I had 
thought dead had changed its position, and I caught its bright brown 
eye glancing furtively around. On going up to it its eyes closed, the 
body relaxed, and it lay as if dead again. I compressed the chest for 
several minutes, till I was satisfied life was extinct, and then went to 
supper. But the cunning bird was still “playing possum,” and, I sup- 
pose, scrambled into the bushes as soon as my back was turned; at any 
rate it was gone when I returned. 

The remaining species of this genus are as follows: 


CATHARTES BURROVIANUS, Cassin. 


Cathartes burrovianus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad, ii, 1845, 212; Ill. 1854, 59 (? Mexico); B.N. 
A. 1858, 1.—Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 3, No. 19.—Couzs, Key, 1872, 222. 

Rhinogryphus burrovianus, Ripgw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 344. 

Cathartes urubitinga, Natt—Pexz., Sitzb. Ak. Wien. 1861, 7; Orn. Bras. i, 1868, 1.— 
Gurn., Cat. Rapt. B. 1864, 46.—Scx. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1867, 589 (Amazon).— 
Extior, B.N. A. ii, pl. 26.—Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 3, No. 20. 


Hab.—Kastern Tropical America. . 
CaTHARTES ATRATUS, Bartram. 


Vultur brasiliensis, Ray., Syn. Meth. Av. 1713, 10. 

Cathartes brasiliensis, Be., Consp. i, 1850, 9. 

Vultur atratus, Bartr., Tray. 1792, 289.—Mxryer, Zool. Am. i, 1794, 290,—Brewst., 
Edinb. Journ. vi, 156. 

Cathartes atratus, Less., Man. i, 1828, 73.—Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 6.—Trm., 
Tab. Meth, 1836, 1.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 206—Darw., Journ. Res. 1339, 
68; Voy. Beagle, iii, 7—James., ed. Wils. i, 10.—Brew., ed. Wils. 1240, 682 ; 
N. Am. O6l. 1857, 5, pl. 1, f. 3, 4—Aup., Syn. 1839, 3; B. Am. i, 17, pl. 3.— 
Brivcss, P. Z. 8. ix, 108; Ann. N. H. xiii, 498.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 
3.—Bp., Consp. i, 1850, 9.—Cass., IIL 1854, 58; U.S. Astron. Exp. ii, 1855, 173; 
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B.N. A. 1858, 5.—StTrick3., Orn. Syn. 1855, 2.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 223 
(Swampscott, Mass., Nov. 1850, Jillson).—Sct., Ibis, i, 1859, 213 (Guatemala).— 
ScL., P. Z.S. 1860, 287 (Ecuador).—Taytor, Ibis, ii, 1860, 223 (Honduras ).— 
ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1364, 81 (Massachusetts, quotes Jillson, I. c., and a second 
specimen at Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 28, 1863, Verrill).—Cours, ibid. v, 1868, 
254 (Massachusetts, quotes Putnam and Allen).—Mayn., B. Mass. 1279, 137 (same 
quotations).—DRrEss., Ibis, 1865, 322 (Texas).—Scv. & SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1867, 589 
(Para).—PELz., Orn. Bras. i, 1868, 1 (Rio).—CovuEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1863, 120 
(South Carolina, resident).—Covgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1271, 28 (North Carolina, 
rare, March and November).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 312 (eritical).— 
BoarpM., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 498 (Calais, Me. ).—ALLEN, ibid. 646 (Hudson, Mass., 
in 1869; one killed, several seen).—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 222. 

Catharista atrata, Gray, Hand-list, i, 1869, 3, No. 16 (V., Anal. 1816, 22).—B. B. & R., 
N. A. B. iii, 1874, 351. 

Vultur aura niger, b. KERR, Gm. 1792, 473. 

Vultur aura, Daup., Tr. Orn. ii, 1800, 19 (based on P. E. 187). Not of Linneus. 

Cathartes aura, “Sprx, Av. Spec. Nov. 1824, 2” (Allen). Not of authors. 

Vultur urubu, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept. 1807, pl. 2. 

Cathartes urubu, Lxss., Tr. Orn. 1831, 27; Voy. 614.—D’OrpiG., Voy. 1844, 31, pl. 1. 

Percnopterus urubu, STEPH., G. Z. xiii, 1826, 7, pl. 31. - 

Cathartes fotens, ILL., “M. Berol.”—Licut., Verz. 1823, 63.—Maxm., Beitr. iii, 1830, 58.— 
ScHoms., Gujana, 1840, 742.—Tscu., Wiegm. Arch. 1844, 262; Fn. Peru, 71.— 
Hanrtv., Ind. Az. 1.—Gray, Gen. of B. pl. 1, f. 3.—Retu., Vid. Med. 1870, 62. 

Vultur iota, ORD, ed. Wils. ix, 1814, 104, pl. 75, f. 2 (not of Molina, Gmelin, or Daudin).— 
JaRp., ed. Wils. iii, 236. 

Cathartes iota, Br., Syn. 1828, 23; Isis, 1832, 1135; List, 1838, 1—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 
46.—AUuD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 33; v, 1839, 345; pl. 106.—PraLe, U.S. Expl. 
Exped. 1748, 59.—KineG, Voy. Beagle, i, 532. 

Neophron iota, Cuv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 137. 


Hab.—Tropical and subtropical America. On the Atlantic coast, north regularly to 
North Carolina, casually to Massachusetts; resident from South Carolina southward. 


CATHARTES CALIFORNIANUS, (Shaw) Cuvier. 


Vultur californianus, Suaw, Nat. Misc. ix, 1797, pl. 301; Gen. Zool. vii, 1809, 10.—Latn., 
Ind. Orn. Suppl. 2.—DovuGt., Zool. Journ. iv, 328; Isis, 1831, 110.—Jamss., ed. 
Wils. iv, 259. 

Cathartes californianus, Cuv., R. A. 2d ed. i, 316.—Br., Syn. 1828, 22; Isis, 1832, 1135; 
List, 1838, 1; Consp. i, 1850, 9—NuvtTT., Man. i, 1834, 39.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 
1237, 206.—AwD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 240, pl. 426; Syn. 1839, 2; B. Am. i, 1840, 
12, pl. 1.—Brew., ed. Wils. 1840, 832.—Gray, Gen. of B. i, 1844, pl. 2.—DrKay, 
N.Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 3—Prare, U 8. Expl. Exp. 1848, 58.—Cass., Ill. 1854, 58; 
B.N. A. 1858, 5.—SrrIck.., Orn. Syn. 1755, 3.—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 
73.—HEELM., ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 59.—Tay., Cal. Mag. iii, 1859, 537 (figure of 
eggs and young).—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 141.—Gur., Cat. 
Rapt. B. 1864, 39.—Covuzs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1366, 42 (Fort Yuma, Ariz.).—Sct., 
P. Z.S. 1866, 366, fig. —; 1868, 183, fig. ——Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 496.—Couxs, 
Key, 1872, 222. 

Catharista californiana, GRAY, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 4; Hand-list, i, 1869, 3, No. 17. 

Sarcorhamphus californianus, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 6.—ViG., Zool. Journ. ii, 375.— 
Sw. &. Ricu., F. A. B. ii, 1831, 1—Licur., Akad. Wissen. Berol. 424, pl. 1. 

Pseudogryphus californianus, RipGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 338. 

Vultur columbianus, ORD, Guthrie’s Geog. ii, 1215, 315. 

Cathartes vulturinus, TEMM., Pl. Color. 1820, 31.—Lxss., Man. Orn. ii, 1828, 10. 


Hab.—Pacific coast of the United States, from the Columbia River to Lower Califor- 
nia. Utah (Henshaw). Arizona (Cowes), : 


ORDER COLUM BA: PIGEONS, &o. 


Family COLUMBID AL: Pigeons. 
COLUMBA FASCIATA, Say. 


Band-tailed Pigeon. 


Columba fasciata, Say, Long’s Exp. ii, 1823, 10.—Bp., Am. Orn. i, 1825, 77, pl. —, f.3; Syn. 
1828, 119; List, 1838, 41.—WacL., 8. Av. 1827.—Nurr., Man. i, 1632, 624.—Aub., 
Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 479, pl. 367; Syn. 1839, 191; B. Am. iv, 1242, 312, pl. 279.— 
Woonu,, Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 92.—News., P. R. R Rep. vi, 1857, 92.—Bp., B. N. A. 
1858, 597.—Sc., P. Z. 8. 1858, 359 (Cordova); 1858, 304 (Oaxaca); 155, 369 
(Xalapa).—Satv., Ibis, 1860, 276 (Guatemala).—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1860, 217.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 93 (Arizona).—SuMICH., Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1869, 562 (Vera Cruz).—Coopr., B, Cal. i, 1870, 506.—Coor., Am. 
Nat. iii, 1869, 80 (Montana Territory).—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1270, 285, No. 
9269.—Cours, Key, 1872, 225.—Scuu., M. P.-B. 1873, 67.—B. B. & R., N. A 
B. iii, 1874, 358, 360, pl. 57, f. 2. 

Tenienas fasciata, REICH., Syst. Av. pl. 223, f. 1255; pl. 255, figs. 2865, 2866. 

Chlorenas fasciata, Br., Cousp. ii, 1854, 51. 

Columba monilis, ViG., Beechey’s Voy. 1839, 26, pl. 10. 

Calorenas monilis, REICH., Syst. Av. pl. 227, f. 2481. 

Hab.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United States, and southward to South 
America. 

No specimens of this bird were ever taken by the Expeditions, and 
it has not yet, to my knowledge, been actually found in the Missouri 
water-shed. It has occurred, however, to Dr. Cooper, near the Cur 
d’Alefie Mission, in Montana, and, as a bird of the Rocky Mountains, 
may not improperly be brought into the present connection. There is 
no reasonable doubt of its occasional presence about the Missouri head- 
waters. 

It is common in many parts of the West. I was, however, disap- 
pointed in not meeting it more than once or twice in Arizona, where I 
had anticipated its plentiful occurrence, at least during the migrations. 
its movements appear to be somewhat irregular; while it is abundant 
in some regions, it is absent from others apparently equally favorable. 
This may depend upon the precarious supply of certain favorite kinds 
of food, and thus correspond somewhat to the more conspicuous case of 
the Passenger Pigeon, whose notorious wanderings are mainly prompted 
by the same circumstances. It appears to breed indifferently in various 
parts of its range, even so far south as Santa Cruz. The accounts of its. 
nesting that were for some years relied upon, are not entirely correct. 
Mr. Townsend’s notice, which Audubon printed, is to the effect that the 
bird lays on the ground without any nest whatever, the eggs being “ of 
a yellowish-white color, inclining to bluish-white, with minute spots at 
the great end. Whereas, as in other Pigeons, the eggs are pure white, 
smooth and glistening, nearly elliptical in shape, measuring 1.50 inches 
long by 1.20 broad.” According to other authority, the bird builds a 
simple nest of twigs in a forked branch, or on a horizontal bough. But 
situation of a nest is among the very variable elements of the ornitho- 
logical problem, since it depends upon many fortuitous circumstances. 
As is well known, the Common Dove (Zenedura carolinensis) nestles 
with equal readiness on the ground or in bushes. In colder countries, 
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where reptiles are few, it generally sets on the ground; in Arizona, for 
instance, the paradise of snakes and lizards, it always vestles in bushes. 
So, also, does the Ground Dove (Chamepelia passerina), in the same 
Territory. The nidification of the Band-tailed Pigeon may be equally 
variable. 

According to Dr. Cooper, this Pigeon is common in all the wooded 
mountainous parts of California, descending to the valleys in search of 
grain during autumn and winter. “ North of San Francisco I have seen 
them in flocks in the grain-fields as early as July, and along the Colum- 
bia River they spend the summer in the valleys as well as throughout 
the mountains. They are there migratory, leaving in October, but in 
California their wanderings are guided chiefly by want of food. I have 
found them breeding in the Coast Range as far south as Santa Cruz, 
though I did not succeed in finding any nests. I was told that they 
built in companies, on low bushes in unfrequented parts of the mount- 
ains, but Townsend found their eggs on the ground near the banks of 
streams in Oregon, numbers congregating together. I have myself 
found eggs, which I supposed to be of this bird, in a similar situation. 
* * * * They feed on acorns, which they swallow whole, even when 
very large; also on berries, especially those of the Madrona (Arbutus), 
grain, and seeds of various kinds. Being large, and delicate food, they 
furnish much sport for the fowler in certain districts, but soon become 
so watchful and shy that they are shot. with difficulty, excepting when 
young or where they can be watched from an ambush. In Oregon they 
collect in flocks of thousands in the autumn, but I have never seen 
more than a hundred together in this State.” 

Dr. George Suckley, whose opportunities of investigation were excel- 
Jent, has left us the following record: “The Band-tailed Pigeon is a 
very common bird in Washington Territory, especially west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains; I saw but one flock, containing five individuals, east 
of those mountains. In 1856 the first birds of this species that arrived 
in the spring made their appearance about May 15, which is the cus- 
tomary time every year for their arrival. One or two individuals are 
first seen, and within two or three days thereafter the main body of the 
migration follows. A small number remain throughout the summer and 
breed; the rest retire further north. Those that remain generally make 
their nests in thick fir-forests, near water. They subsist during the 
summer on wild cherries and other berries, and later in the season, since 
the country has become settled, upon grain. About the first week in 
September large flocks congregate in stubble-fields in the vicinity of 
Fort Steilacoom, and for two or three weeks thereafter their numbers 
are daily augmented by arrivals from the North. Some flocks of these 
Pigeons, that I saw in September, must have contained at least one 
thousand individuals. Iam told that in the cultivated districts on the 
Cowlitz River, at the same season, they are in still greater numbers. 
By the 5th of October, of the year 1856, all had suddenly disappeared, 
with the exception of a few stragglers, generally young birds. In fly- 
ing, the flocks, I think, are not quite so compactly crowded as those of 
the Passenger Pigeon. During the summer, while breeding, their cooing 
can be heard a long distance. The name of this bird in the Nisqually 
language is ‘hubboh,’ a good imitation of itscalls. * * * * In 
autumn these birds are in excellent order for the table; indeed I prefer 
them to the Wild Pigeon of the Atlantic States.” 

There is another kind of Dove in the West which may yet be found 
in the southernmost parts of the Missouri region, but which I have no 
authority for introducing in the present connection. This is the White- 
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winged Dove (Melopelia leucoptera)*. It has somewhat the general form 
and appearance of the Carolina Dove, but may be recognized by the 
broad, white, oblique bar on the wing. Audubon appears to have first 
noticed it as a bird of this country, under. the name of Columba trudeaw, 
and not long afterward attention was again called to it by Colonel 
McCall. But it remained little known until Mr. Xantus sent a fine 
suite to the Smithsonian, from Cape St. Lucas, where he found it 
abundant. I rarely saw it in Arizona, where it reaches at least to the 
Jatitude of Fort Whipple, and breeds in that vicinity. This I ascer- 
tained by seeing a pair of squabs in a cage; they had been captured 
near by. Though only half-fledged, the white on the wing was already 
evident. The eggs of this species are 1.25 inches long by 0.95 wide, 
and, as usual, two in number; elliptical in shape, and of a pure, 
glistening white. 


Bais 


f ECTOPISTES MIGRATORIA, (Linn.) Sw. ae 
Wild Pigeon; Passenger Pigeon. 


Columba canadensis, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 284.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 785. 

Columba migratoria, LInn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 285 (Columba americana, Friscn, pl. 142; 
Kam, It. it, 527; (@wnas), Briss., i, 100; Palumbus migratorius, CATES., 23).— 
Gn., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 389.—Forst., Philos. Tr. lxii, 1772, 303.—WILs., Am. 
Orn. i, 1808, 102, pl. 44, fig. 1.—Br., Obs. Wils. 1¢25, No. 179; Syn. 1828, 120.— 
Nutr., i, 1832, 629.—AupD., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 319; v, 1839, 561; pl. 62. 

Ectopistes migratoria, Sw., Zool. Journ. iii, 1827, 355.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
363.—Bp., List, 1838, 341; Consp. ii, 1854, 59.—Rricn., Syst. Av. pl. 249, figs. 1377, 
1379.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 174; B. Am. v, 1842, 25, pl. 285.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 
1853, 92.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 600.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 218 
(Fort Laramie, Wyo., and Milk River, Ment.).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 171.— 
Coop., Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 80 (Montava).—Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 235, No. 
9281.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 511 (Puget’s Sound).—Triprr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 
118.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, ——Couvrs, Key, 1872, 225, fig. 145.—B. B. & R., 
N. A. B. iii, 1874, 308, pl. 57, fig. 4; and of late writers generally. 

Peristera migratoria, SCHL., M. P.-B. x, 1873, 142. 


Hab.—The greater part of North Ainerica, but scarcely west of the Rocky Mountains 


(Pacific coast, near latitude 49°, Cooper; Nevada, Ridgway). Cuba (Gundlach, Rep. i, . | oe 


1866, 102; J. f. O. ix, 112). Accidental in Europe (Gould, B. Eur. pl. 247; Harting, 


Man. Br. Birds, 1872, 128). 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4856, 4857, mouth of Big Sioux River; 5418, above 
the mouth of the Yellowstone River. 


There is no present occasion to particularize the general eastern range 
of this species by citing the authorities for its occurrence; suttice it to 


* Columba leucoptera, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1866, 281 (‘‘Asia,” err. Turtur indicus fuscus, 
Epw., 76; Columba indica, Briss., 1,105; Browne, Jam. 4638).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 
1788, 773,—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 595 (White-winged Pigeon, Gen. Syn. iv, 
ee Syst. Av. 1827, Columba, No. 71.—McCAL1, Pr. Phila. Acad. iv, 

8, 64, 

Zenaidu leucoptera, GRAY, Gen. of Birds. 

Turtur leucopterus, GossK, B. Jamaica, 1847, 304. 

Melopelia leucoptera, Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1854, 81.—Scxi., P. Z. 8. 1856, 309 (Cordova); 
1858, 305 (Oaxaca).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 603—Xanrus, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859 
(Cape St. Lucas).—Taytor, Ibis, 1860, ii, 227 (Honduras).—Marcu, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1863, 302 (Jamaica).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix, 139 (Costa Rica); 207 
(Yucatan ).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. L866, 93 (Arizona).—Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 
515.—Cours, Key, 1872, 226.—ScHL., M. P.-B. x, 1873, 152.—B. B. & R., N. A. 
B. iii, 1874, 376. : : 

(?) Cotamba hoilotl, Gat, Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 777.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1700, 601 (White- 
shouldered Pigeon, Gen. Syn. iv, 654). 

Columba trudeaui, AuD., B. Am. vii, 1843, 352, pl. 496. 


Hab.—Southern and Lower California, Avizona, New Mexico, and Texas. South 
through Mexico to Central America. Also, Cuba and Jamaica. 


t 
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allude to its continual wandering over the greater part of North America. 
But in the West its food supply is limited, and its presence correspond- 
ingly restricted. Excepting along the Missouri and the principal tribu- 
taries of that great river, the Wild Pigeon does not ordinarily exceed 
the general line of wooded country to pass out upon the bare plains be- 
yond. But just as the Missouri forms for us a highway of communica- 
tion with the vast districts which would be otherwise almost inaccessible, 
so it seems to lead the Pigeons northwesterly, in great’ numbers, to 
meridians of longitude they do not gain in the southwest. I never 
saw or heard of one in New Mexico or Arizona, and have found no 
quotations from Colorado, Utah, or California. But the birds reach 
across Nebraska, probably following the Platte into Wyoming, and 
through Dakota and Montana, being even conducted to Pacific slopes 
along the northern border of the United States. 

Many years ago Townsend mentioned the Passenger Pigeon as an in- 
habitant of “ Oregon,” but that was then so comprehensive a term that the 
confirmation of the occurrence, recently made by Drs. Cooper and Suck- 
ley, was the more acceptable. In the work above quoted these authors 
give the only unquestionable Pacific advices I have found. Still later 
Dr. Cooper contributed some interesting items to the American Natu- 
ralist on the occurrence of the species in Montana: ‘The Passenger 
Pigeon, like the Cat-bird, astonished me by its frequency in the Rocky 
Mountains, as, although I saw no very large flocks, I saw some almost 
every day until I passed the Spokane Falls; just north of the Columbia 
Plains. It thus seems to pass round to the north of that plain, and 
occasionally to cross the Cascade Range, as noticed by Dr. Suckley in 
1853. Along the Missouri I often saw small flocks, and noticed quite a 
number of their nests in small trees between Forts Pierre and Berthold. 
I found one setting, June 7, and heard that many build farther south, 
near Sioux City. In the mountains they fed, in August, chiefly on the 
service berry (Amelanchier alnifolia), which, along the Hell Gate, attains 
a size and flavor unequaled by any I have seen elsewhere.” Dr. Hayden 
remarks upon its abundance on the Lower Missouri, but considered it 
as rarer than it really is higher up the river. Still he says he has seen 
a hundred individuals in a season, high up on the Yellowstone, when 
the berries were ripe. According to Sir John Richardson, it reaches the 
fur countries in May and leaves in October, attaining latitudes from 58° 
to 62°, according to climatic conditions. 

The westernmost point where I have as yet myself observed the Pas- 
senger Pigeon is Turtle Mountain, on the northern boundary of Dakota. 
It was, bewever, a rare bird in that locality. But a little further east, 
along the Red River, I observed vast flocks during the latter part of 
May, in all the timber of the river, for many miles from Pembina south- 
ward; and they doubtless extended as much further north of that point. 
As we steamed along the river, for several days the flocks were almost 
continually in view. They generally flew high, beyond gunshot range, 
in immense straggling flocks, or rather in successive groups, sometimes 
stretching as far as the eye could reach; but early in the morning and 
toward evening, in passing to and from their roosting places, they gen- 
erally flew lower, and numbers were readily procured. The woods along 
the river were filled with stragglers, singly or in small troops. Many 
nested in this region; I found females ready to lay, and nests, during 
the greater part of June. The nests were usually in the horizontal forks 
of the branches of small trees and saplings, generally ten or twelve feet 
from the ground. During the passage, in May of 1873, the birds were 
very numerous about Saint Paul, Minnesota, where hundreds were 
netted, to be be used instead of tame Pigeons in shooting-matches. 
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Some years since a great flight of Pigeons occurred near Washington, 
where for several days, in the fall, the woods were filled with the birds. 
More or fewer are usually seen there every year, and I once killed a 
specimen so newly from the nest as to cause me to believe that it had 
been hatched in the vicinity. 


ee 
ZENADURA CAROLINENSIS, (Linn.) Bp.“ . 


Carolina Dove; Common Dove. 


Columba carolinensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 286 (Turtur carolinensis, CATES., Car. i, 7°. - 
24; Briss. i, 110, pl. 8, fig. 1)—Ga., i, 1788, 787.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 613.— / 
Wits., Am. Orn. v, 1312, 91, pl. 43, fig. 1.—Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 159; Syn. 
1828, 119.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 626.—Auvp., O. B. i, 1831, 91; v, 1839, 555; pl. 17. 

Ectopistes carolinensis, Ricu., List, 1887.—Bpr., List, 1333, 41.—Aup., Syn. 1839, 195; B. Am. 
v, 1842, 36, pl. 286.—Woonpt., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 92.—Nuwe., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1857, 92.—HuErm., ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 60. 

Zenaidura carolinensis, Br., Consp. ii, 1854, 84.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 604.—Kenn., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, 1859, pt. iv, 33.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1856, 359 (Cordova); 1859, 391 (Oaxaca); 
Ibis, i, 1859, 222 (Guatemala).—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 21-.— 
Taytor, Ibis, 1860, 227 (Honduras).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 172.—Covurs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 93 (Arizona).—Dness., Ibis, 1866, 24 (Texas).— BoarpM., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 127 (Maine, rare).— ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 75 (Massa- 
chusetts, common).—GUNDL., Repert. 1866, 30 (Cuba).—McIuwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v, 1866, 91 (Canada West).—Couxrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 287.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. 
ix, 139 (Costa Rica); ix, 207 (Yucatan).--Coopr., Am. Nat. iii, 1669, 81; B. Cal. 
i, 1870, 512.—ALLEN, Bul. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 181 (mountains of Colorado up to 
11,000 feet).—SNow, B. Kans. 1873.—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 208.—STEV,, 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 465.—Covss, Key, 1872, 226, fig. 146.—B. B. & Ri 
N. A. B. iii, 1874, 383, pl. 58, fig. 2. 

Perissura carolinensis, Can., J. f. O. 1856, 111 (Cuba). 

Chamepelia carolinensis, GIEBEL, Nomenc. Av. i, 633. 

Peristera carolinensis, SCHL., M. P.-B. x, 1873, 142. 

Columba marginata, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 246.—Ga., i, 1788, 791.—WaGL., Syst. Av. 
1827; Isis, 1831, 519. 

Ectopistes marginata, Gray, Hand-list, ii, 1870, 236, No. 9282. 

Lctopistes marginellus, Woopn., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1252, 104; Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 93, pl. 5.— 
Gray, Hand-list, No. 9283. 

Zenaidura marginellus, Bp., Consp. ii, 1854, 85. 


Hab.—United States from Atlantic to Pacific. Canada West (McZleraith). Cuba. 
South to Panama. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4858, Cedar Island. 

Later Expeditions. —60465-066, 60770-71, Wyoming. 

Unlike the last, this species is of extensive if not universal distribu- 
tion in the West, as in other parts of the United States. It is more 
southerly, however, considering its whole range. It is not common in 
the Eastern States beyond Southern New England, and I note but a 
single instance of its occurrence in the British Provinces. The parallel 
of 49° is probably about its normal northern limit. Mr. Trippe does not 
include it among the birds of Minnesota. 1t is a regular migrant over 
about the northern half of the United States, resident elsewhere. I 
have found it alike abundant in all kinds of country I have visited— 
even in the terrible alkaline deserts of the southwest, where its presence 
is cheering evidence that water may be found not far off. Its nidifica- 
tion varies greatly with circumstances, the nest being placed indifter- 
ently on the ground, bushes, or trees; and even, according to some 
writers, on fences, stumps, &c. The eggs, two in number, and white, 
as usual in this family, measure about 13 by 3. They are laid, accord- 
ing to climate, from April throughout the summer. I have found it 
nesting in various parts of both the Carolinas, there breeding chiefly 
on the ground, while in Arizona, where reptiles of the most venomous 
character abound, the bird seeks safety for its eggs by placing the nest 
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on bushes. The principal bushes of some parts of the Territory are 
cacti and other thorny growths, so terribly prickly that snakes can 
scarcely climb them; indeed I have seen nests in “cholla” bushes, 
where it seemed scarcely possible for even a bird to alight to build with- ' 
vit wounding its feet, there being absolutely not a smooth spot on the 
whole shrub. In the wooded and mountainous parts of the Territory 
the nidification varies. Though resident in the Territory at large, the 
Dove is only a summer sojourner in these higher parts, where it arrives 
the latter part of April and remains until the middle of October. Its 
coming marks the opening of spring, when the silence of the vast pine 
tracts, scarcely broken before but by the dismal caw of the Raven or the 
harsh notes of the Jays and Woodpeckers, is now cnlivened by the twit- 
tering of Swallows and the agreeable songs of the birds, as well as by 
the cooing of the Dove, which resounds in plaintive, measured cadence, 
while the gentle bird is wooing lis mate. 

The Ground Dove, a very small aud delicate species of the southern 
portions of the United States, bas not been known to penetrate to any 
portion of the Missouri region. It appears to be, in some degree, a bird 
of our southern coast regions, so rarely, in the United States at least, 
does it stray far inland. Its usual range is limited by the Carolinas, 
bat I have a record of the capture of a specimen, many years ago, at 
Washington, D.C. Audubon states that a “search for them a hundred 
miles inland would in all probability prove fruitless ;” but against this 
statement I tind pencilled, in a copy of his work in the State Library at 
Columbia, South Carolina, a note to the effect that one was shot on the 
Congaree River, not far from Columbia, in December, 1839. The species 
occurs in Southern Arizona, but not, so far as L am aware, in the region 
of Fort Whipple. It is also abundant at Cape Saint Lucas, and extends 
northward into Southern California. The nidification is not peculiar. 
The eggs are two, seven-eighths long by two-thirds broad. The syno- 
nymy of the species is subjoined.* 


> CHAMAEPELIA PASSERINA, (Linnwus) Swainson. 


Columba passcrina, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 285 (Stoane, Jam. ii, 305, pl. 261, fig. 3; 
CaTRs., i, 26; Uniss.i, 113, pl. 9, fig. 1).—GM., Syat. Nat. i, 1788, 7-7.—LaAii, L. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 611.—Wits., Am. Orn. iv, 1411, 15, pl. 46, fig. -—Waa.., Syst. Av. 
Columba, No. &4.—Br., Syn. 124, 120.—No17., Man, i, 1632, 635.—Aup., Orn. 
Biog. ii, 1834, 471; v, 1899, 554; pl. I-25 Syn. 1800, 102: B. Am. v, 1842, 19, pl. 
225.—Senp., Olv. Vet. Akad. Forb. 1469, 546 (Saint Bartholomew ). 

Columba (Goura) passcrina, Be., Obs. Wils, 1425, 171. 

Chemepelia passerina, Sw., Zool. Journ, iii, 1427, 361.—Gray, Hand-list, No. 9336. 

Clemepcha passerina, SW., Classif. Birds, ii, 1837, 349. 

Chamepelia passerina, Br., List, 174, 41. 

Chamepelia pusserina, Guay, 1641.—Gosse, b. Jam. 1446, 31).—Br., Consp. ii, 1454, 77.— 
Cau, J. f. O. iv, 1456 (Cuba).—scr., P. Z. 8. 1057, 205 (Xalapa); 1769, 991 
(Oaxaca); 164, 17" (Mexico City); Ibis, 1, 1459, 223 (Guatemula).—Bp., 13. N. 
A. 1757, 606 —Covurs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1461, 414.—Mancu, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1263, 502 (Jamaicu)—Cocves, Vr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 93 (Southern Ari- 
zona).—Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1466 (Porty Rico).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N, Y, ix, 
134 (Costa Riea); ix, 207 (Yneatan ).—Coor., I. Cal. i, 1<70, 516.—Cowrs, Key, 
1-72, 226.—B. B. & R., NLA. UB. iti, 1674, 329. pl. 5, fig. 6. 

Chamepelia passerina var. pallesecns, Bp., Pr. Phila. Acad, 1459, 305.--Coor., B. Cal. i, 
1470, 517 (Cape Saint Lucas). 

Pyrgitonas passerinus, REICH., Columbariz. 

Peristera passerina, SCHL., M. P.-B. x, 1473, 134. 

Columba minuta, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 245 (Brigs., i, 116, pl. &, fig. 2).—Gar., Syst. 
Nat. 1740, 727.—Lati., Ind. Orn, ii, 1790, 612 ( Passerine Turtle, Gen. Syn. iv, 660.) 

Chamepelia granatina «t albivitla, By., Consp. Av. ii, 1¢54, 77 (Bogota aud Carthagena), 

Pyrgitenas albivitia, Reicu., Columbariz. 


Hab.—Southern United States. North to about 25°. Southward throngh Mexico 
and Central America to Northern South America. Several West India Islauds. 


ORDER GA LLIN A ; GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 


Family MELEAGRIDIDAL: Turkeys. 


These are the nearest American analogues of the true Pheasants, fam- 
ily Phasianide, indigenous to Asia, and are sometimes placed in that 
family. But the differences appear sufficient to warrant their family 
separation. Their next nearest allies are the Guinea Fowls, of Africa— 
family Numidide. 


MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO var. AMERICANA, (Bartr.) Coues. 


Common Wild Turkey, 


a. gallapavo. - 


Meleagris gallopavo, LINN., Fn. Sueec. No. 198; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 268 (based on the 
domestic bird, which is most like this variety. See Newv., Zool. Ree. v, 102. 
Not of authors generally, the name usually referring to the foregoing feral 
variety ).—STEPu., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. ix, pt.i, p. 156, p).8 (domestic).—Woonu., 
Siter. Rep. 1854, 94, in part; the paragraph on p. 93 refers to the following 
variety. 

Meleagris mexicana, GOULD, P. Z. S. 1256, 61.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 618; U.S. Agric. Rep. 
1866, 288.—Cougs, Pr. A. N. 8. 1266, 93.—ELtior, B. N. A. pt. x, pl. 38.—Darw., 
Anim. and Pl. Domest. i, 292.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1470, 523. 

Meleagris gallopavo var. mexicana, B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 410. 


b. americana. 


Meleagris americana, Bartr., Trav. 1791, 290. 

Meleagris gallopavo var. americana, COUES, Key, 1872, 232. 

Meleagris gallopavo, Wi1s., Index, 1872, vi, p. —.—Bp., Am. Orn. 1825, i, 79, pl. 9; Syn. 
1828, 122; Comp. List, 1838, 42.—Aup., Orn. Biog. 1831, i, 1, pls. 1 and 6; 
v, 559; Syn. 1839, 197; B. Am. 1842, v, 42, pls. 287, 288—NutTT., Man. i, 1832, 
630.—REIcH., Syst. Av. 1851, pl. 26; Ie. Av. pl. 289.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 615.— 
Maxin., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 426.—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 91.—CarTon, 
Am. Nat. iii, pp. 28, 30; vii, 431.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1571, 342 (origin of 
domestic Turkey, &c.); iii, 1s72, 181 (Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1573, No. 
193.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 500 (lowa).—Triprr, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 
1872, 240 (lowa).—Harcu, Pr. Minn. Acad. i, 1874, 61 (Southwest Minnesota).— 
B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 404; and of most authors. 

Meleagris sylvestris, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. VHist. Nat. ix, 447. 

Gallopavo sylvestris, LE CoxTr, Pr. A. N.S. ix, 1£57, 179. 

Meleagris fera, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. ii, 1824, 10, pl. 10.—Gray, Cat. Gall. Br. Mus. 

Wild Turkey of authors and others. 


Hab.—Of var. americana, the Eastern Province of the United States and portions of 
eee Of true gallapavo, the southern portions of the Middle Province and south- 
ward, 

Dr. Hayden does not include the Wild Turkey in his report, appar- 
ently not having met with it in the Missouri region. Its occurrence, 
however, is sufficiently attested as far up the Missouri River as the 
vicinity of Yankton, if not somewhat beyond. I found no evidence of 
its presence in Northern Dakota; I have observed but one Minnesotian 
record. In these longitudes it becomes abundant further south ; both 
the Kansas authorities above cited witness its common occurrence in 
the timbered districts of that State, as Mr. Trippe does in Southern 
Iowa. Dr. Woodhouse states, that ‘“ throughout the wooded portions of 
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the Indian Territory and Texas this bird abounds.”* The northern line 
of its distribution may likewise be determined with approximate accu- 
racy, though it appears to have contracted of late years. It is scarcely 
now found in any part of Minnesota; but Dr. Head tells me that some 
thirty years ago, at old Fort Atkinson, a few miles west of Prairie du 
Chien, it was frequently killed, though its present northern limit can- 
not be far from the southern border of Minnesota. Audabon mentioned 
its presence in Michigan, Massachusetts, and Vermont; but in these 
portions of New England, at least, it appears to be nearly or quite 
extinct, + while I never have heard of it from Maine. According to Mr. 
W. Ross King (Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada, p. 135), it was still 
met with in various localities in Canada, in 1866—67, and about the same 
time Mr. Mcllwraith states that it was ‘common along the western 
frontier” of the same territory. It is not necessary to instance special 
regions within the boundary above sketched, its dispersion being gen- 
eral, and only subject to restriction by the uature of localities unsuited 
to its habits, or where it is exposed to persecution which it cannot with- 
stand. Constant interference with what would otherwise be its natural 
distribution, gradual diminution in its numbers in many places and its 
final disappearance from others, are points, unfortunately, only too well 
assured. 


Family TETRAONID: The Grouse, &e. 


The Missouri region, as defined for the purposes of the present work 
to include the entire country drained by the great river and its triba- 
taries, affords representatives of all the North American genera of 
Grouse, and, in fact, furnishes us with every North Americai species 
ot Grouse, excepting only two kinds of Ptarmigan (Lagopus albus and 
L. rupestris). All these are game birds in strictness. Jn the following 
account, therefore, I am at pains to give the sportsman and general 
reader a clear and accurate idea of the whole group as represented in 
North America. The technicalities are, it is believed, sufficiently pre- 
cise, without being unnecessarily abstruse, to enable him to determine 
any Grouse he may procure, and establish in his mind its relationship 
to its allies; while I enlarge upon the biographies of the less known 
species, as far as is at present practicable. 

In striking contrast to the abundance and variety of Grouse in this 
region, way be instanced the poverty of the same country in Partridges, 
only one species of which is ascertained, as yet, to inhabit any portion 


* This author’s further observations on the Turkeys of New Mexico probably relate 
to the var. gallapavo, as his remarks upon those of the Gila River certainly do. I ascer- 
tained the common occurrence of this form in the mountainous portions of Arizona. It 
is readily distinguished from the other by its lighter general colors, and especially by 
the pale tips of the rump feathers, as almost invariably seen in the domestic bird. Dr. 
Woodbonse’s note on the great size of these birds is corroborated by Lieutenant 
Charles Bendire, who mentioned to me a gobbler he killed weighing twenty-eight 
pounds. My correspondent also informed me of an interesting fact—that the males 
frequently lack spurs. (See Am. Nat. vii, 1773, 326.) 

+t‘ As long ago as 1839, Mr. Peabody tells us it had become very rare. At the pres- 
ent day (1862) it is given by some Massachusetts authorities, and not by others. Mr. 
Allen ‘can find no authentic instance of its recent capture in this State, although it 
has been said to oceur wild on Mounts Tom and Holyoke * * * * *,? Mr. Sam- 
uels omits the species; Mr. Putnam gives it, but entirely on the authority of the older 
writers. It is contained in none of the Maine lists. Mr. Linsley wrote of it in 1°43, 
‘the last Wild Turkey that I have known in Connecticut wastaken * * * * about 
thirty years since, on Letoket Mountain, in Northfurd.’”—(Covrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 
1263, 253.) 
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of the great district under consideration. This is the familiar Eastern 
Partridge, “Quail,” or “Bob White,” as it is variously termed. None of 
the several elegant and interesting Partridges of the southwest have 
been traced even to the southern borders of the Missouri region. We 
may allude to them in this connection. First, we have two species of 
the genus Lophortyx, L. californicus, and DL. gambeli, of California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and portions of Texas, with an elegant helmet-like 
crest of recurved feathers. Secondly, the Mountain Partridge of Cali- 
fornia (Oreortyx pictus), with a long, slender, flowing crest. Thirdly, the 
Scaled or Blue Partridge (Callipepla squamata), so called from a curious 
appearance of the plumage; and fourthly, the Massena Partridge (Cyrto- 
nyx massena), remarkable for the difference between its sexes in colora- 
tion, and the singular harlequin markings of the male. These are fully 
noticed beyond. 

The family Tetraonide, as defined in the Key, p. 232, embraces two 
American subfamilies—the Tetraonine or true Grouse, and the, Odonto- 
phorine, which include all the American Partridges. 


Subfamily TETRAONIN.A:: Grouse. 


The Grouse will be immediately distinguished from the Partridges by 
the more or less complete feathering of the Jegs and nostrils, which, in 
the Partridges, are naked and scaly ; by a more or less evident strip of 
naked, pimply skin over the eye; by a row of fringe-like scales on the 
side of the toes; and usually, by the presence on each side of the neck 
of a tuft of lengthened or otherwise modified feathers, or a patch of 
naked distensible skin, or both of these. I call attention, below, to the 
fact that the Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pediecetes phasianellus) has fairly 
developed air-sacs on the neck, though this has usually been overlooked. 

The true Grouse, or Tetraonince, are confined to the Northern Hemis- 
phere, and reach their highest development as a group, in number and 
variety of forms, in North America, our species being singularly diverse 
in the details of structure. All the American forms are noticed in these 
pages, beyond. The Old World forms are the following: The Great 
Capercailzie, or Cock-of-the-Woods (Tetrao urogallus), which finds its 
analogue in our Sage Cock (Centrocercus urophasianus), though structur- 
ally nearer our species of Tetrao ; the Black Cock ot Europe (Tetrao 
tetrix), with curiously curled tail-feathers, which may be considered to 
represent our Dusky Grouse ( Tetrao obscurus); the Siberian Tetrao falci- 
pennis, strict analogue of our Spruce Grouse (7. canadensis); the Bonasa 
betulina of Europe and Asia, equally near our Ruffed Grouse ; and two 
or three species of Ptarmigan (Lagopus), very closely allied to, or identi- 
cal with, our own. 

Any adult Grouse of our country may be readily referred to its proper 
genus by the following table of characters : 

CrentTRocrrcts. Tail equaling or exceeding the wing in length, wedge-shaped, of 
twenty stiff, narrowly acuminate feathers; neck with numerous bristly filaments, a 
patch of curious scaly feathers, and a large naked space. Tarsi fully feathered; toes 
naked. Size of full grown cocks, two feet or more in length; tail a toot long. 

Prepiorcretes. Tail shorter than the wing, wedge-shaped, of eighteen narrowed, 
stiffish feathers, of which the central pair exceed the rest by an inch or more. No 
evidently peculiar feathers on side of neck ; bare space not conspicuous. Tarsi feath- 
ered to between the roots of the toes.* Markings of under parts lengthwise. 

Curiponta. Tail much shorter than the wing, rounded, of eighteen broad, tlat feath- 
ers. Sides of neck with tufts of a few lengthened, narrowed feathers, like little wings, 


beneath which is a conspicuous distensible naked skin. Tarsi barely or uot feathered 
to the toes. Markings of under parts crosswise. 


*In the arctic variety the feathers of the legs are sometimes so long and thick as to 
hide the toes, almost as in the genus Lagopus. 
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Bonasa. Tail about as long as the wing, rounded, of eighteen broad feathers. Sides 
of neck with tufts of very numerous, broad, soft feathers. No evident naked space on 
the neck. Tarsi bare below. 

TerRAO. Tail rather shorter than the wing, square, or little rounded, of sixteen to 
twenty broad feathers. No peculiar feathers on the neck, nor evident naked spaces, 
Tarsi feathered to the toes. 

Lacopus. Characters as in Tetrao, but the whole of the toes feathered. The species 
turn white in winter. ; 


TETRAO CANADENSIS var. FRANKLINI, (Dougl.) Coues. 


Franklin’s Spruce Grouse. 


a. canadensis proper (Canada Grouse; Spruce Grouse). 


Tetrao canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 274 (based on Epw., Urogallus maculatus can- 
adensis, 118, pl. 115, g, and 71, pl. 71, 9; Briss., Bonasia freci-hudsonis, i, p. 
201).—Gn., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 749.—Lartu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 637.—Forsr., Phil. 
Trans. lxii, 1772, 389.—San., Frankl. Journ. 683,—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. 
Nat. —, ——, —.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 127; Am. Orn. iii, 1830, pl. 21, fig. 1, 9 (not 
pl. 20, $, which is var. franklini); Am. Phil. Trans. iii, 1880, 391; Comp. List, 
1838, 44.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 346, pl. 62, 9.—Nurr., Man. i, 1832, 
667.—AUD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 437; v, 1839, 563; pl.176; Syn. 1839, 203; B. 
Am. v, 1842, 83, pl. 294.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 622.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1261, 
226.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 224 (Gloucester, Mass.; in hemlock woods, Sept. 
1851).—VeErR., ibid. iii, 1862, 153 (resident near Umbagog Lakes, Me.) —ALLEN, 
ibid. iv, 1364, 85.—McILwr., ibid. v, 1866, 91.—CoveEs, ibid. v, 1868, 287.— Tripper, 
ibid. vi, 1871, 118 (Minnesota, abundant, breeds).—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 
1862, 128 (Calais, Me.; common, resident, breeds).—DaLuL & Baxn., Tr. Chic. 
Acad. 1869, 287 (Alaska).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871, p. 27 (repaged).— 
Mayn., Guide, 1870, 138 (Massachusetts)—Fruxscn, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 61 
(Alaska).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 233. 

Canace canadensis, Reicn., Syst. Av. 1851, p. xxix.—Bp., Comptes Rendus, xlv, 1857, 
428.—EL.ioT, Pr. A. N. S. 1864, 23; Monog. Tetr. pl. —.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. 
iii, 1874, 416, pl. 59, f. 5, 6. 

Tetrao canace, LIXN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 275 (based on Bonasia canadensis, Briss., Orn. i, 

203, pl. 20, f. 1, 2). 

Spotted Grouse, PeNN., Arct. Zool. ii, 307.—LaTu., Syn. iv, 735. 

Spruce Partridge, oud Partridge,Swamp Partridge, VULG. 

b. franklini. : 

(?) Tetrao fusca, Ord, Guthrie’s Geog. 2d Am. ed. ii, 1815, 317 (based on Small Brown 
Pheasant, Lewis & CLARKE, Exp. ii, p. 182, probably this species). 

Tetrao canadensis, var., Bp., Am. Orn. iii, 1830, plate xx, male. 

Tetrao franklini, DouG.., Linn. Trans. xvi, 1829, 139 (Mounts Hood, Saint Helen, and 
Baker).—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 348, pl. 6, g (sources of the Missouri 
to those of the Mackenzie).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 623.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. 
Wash. Ter. 1860, 220.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 529 (Rocky and Cascade Mount- 
ains).—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1863, 123. 

Canace franklini, ExxroT, Pr. A. N. S. 1864, 23; Monog. Tetraonida, pl. —. 

Tetrao canadensis var. franklini, CoUES, Key, 1872, 233. 

Canace canadensis var. franklini, B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1474, 419, pl. 59, f. 3. 


Hab.—Northern North America east of the Rocky Mountains. South somewhat be- 
yond the northern border of the United States. Var. franklini from the Northern 
Rocky Mountains of the United States and northward ; also, Cascade Mountains. 

In consequence of its boreal and alpine distribution, the Canada 
Grouse is apparently not so well or generally known as our other spe- 
cies. The cock-bird may always be recognized by the following char- 
acters: Tail of sixteen feathers, rounded, black, with a broad orange- 
brown terminal bar. No obviously peculiar feathers on the side of the 
neck. Legs feathered to between the toes. The usual naked, colored 
strip of skin over the eye. Prevailing color black, with numerous sharp 
white bars and spots on the under parts, and ou the upper parts finely 
waved with gray or tawny. Length, about 16 inches; wing, 7; tail, 53. 
The female is nowhere continuously black, but much variegated with 
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brown, tawny, and white, and is rather less in size than the male; but 
she has the orange-brown tail-bar, and is substantially of the same form 
as the male. 

Var. franklini only differs in wanting the orange-brown tail-band, and 
in having the upper tail-coverts, which are plain in true canadensis, con- 
spicuously spotted with white. In this lack of the terminal band on 
the tail there is shown an interesting parallelism with the Rocky Mount- 
ain var. richardsoni of T. obscurus. 

As already observed, the Canada Grouse is chiefly a boreal bird, 
reaching but a little way over our border. It is common in the conifer- 
ous forests of Northern New England, but only casually seen as far 
south as Massachusetts. In Minnesota, where it finds congenial resorts, 
it is abundant; but I never observed it in Northern Dakota, where the 
country is too dry and open. While along the northern boundary, how- 
ever, | heard of a “Black Chicken,” which I suppose was this species, 
and there is reason to expect its occurrence on the wooded Pembina and 
Turtle Mountains. There is nothing to indicate that it ever comes 
further south in this longitude. 

Var. franklini is the only form to be properly included among the 
birds of the Missouri region, and even this is only found in the mount- 
ains, about the sources of the river and some of its tributaries. Dr. 
Cooper, who found it abundant in the Rocky and Bitter-root Mount- 
ains, also ascertained its occurrence in the Cascade Range, where, he 
says, it lives among the spruces and pines, particularly in swampy tracts, 
feeding on the buds and leaves of various conifers. Dr. Suckley de- 
termined its abundance in Saiut Mary’s Valley of the Rocky Mountains. 
It does not appear to have been met with by any of the parties with 
which Dr. Hayden has been connected. 

The eggs of Franklin’s Grouse and the Canada Grouse are indistin- 
guishable. They are less elongate than those of 7. obseurus, broader at 
the butt, and more pointed—approaching the characteristic pointed 
suape of Partridge eggs, and being like those of Ptarmigan in size and 
shape. The following measurements of selected examples from a large 
series show the size, shape, and range of variation: 1.70 by 1.25; 1.70 by 
1.20; 1.65 by 1.25; 1.05 by 1.15. High in the oviduct the egg is creamy- 
white, as I see by some examples in the Smithsonian stated to have 
been cut out of the bird. This color is washed over to a varying degree 
of intensity with rich chestnut-brown—generally pale, a ‘ creamy ”- 
brown—and is further dotted, spotted, sometimes even splashed and 
blotched, with a very dark, heavy shade of the same color, the mark- 
ings being numerous, strong, and buld, of no determinate shape, and 
wholly irregularly distributed. These markings are only an intensifi- 
cation, iu spots, of the ground-color, but are very heavy, and, in com- 
parison with those of other Grouse, show a decided approach to the 
peculiarly dark and heavy pattern of Ptarmigan eggs—the nearest ap- 
proach made among American Grouse. 


TETRAO OBSCURUS, Say. 


Dusky Grouse; Blue Grouse; Pine Grouse, 


Tetrao obscurus, Say, Long’s Exped. R. Mts. ii, 1823, 14, 202 (not of Swainson and 
Richardson.)\—Bp., Syn. 1828, 127; Am. Philos. Trans. iii, 1830, 391; Am. Orn. 
iti, 1930, p. 189, pl. 18.—(?) Nurv., Mau. i, 1832, 656.—(?) Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 
1838, 446, pl. 361; Syn. 1839, 203; B. Am. i, 1842, 89, pl. 295.—Woonu., Sitgr. 
Rep. 1853, 96 (Santa Fé, N. M.).—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 93.—ScL., P. 
Z. 8. 1858, 1.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 620.—HrrErm., P. R. R. Rep. ix, 1859, pt. vi, 
61.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 172.—Coop., B. Cal. i, 1870, 526.— ALLEN, Bull. M.C. Z. 
iii, 1872, 131.—HoLp., Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 208.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 233. 
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Canace obscura, Br., Comptes Rendus, xlv, 1857, 424.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 
422; pl. 59, f. 1, 2. 
Dendragapus obscurus, ELLIOT, Pr. A. N. 8. 1864, 23; Monog. Tetr. pl. —. 


Hab.—Eastern spurs and foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, in elevated 
and wooded (especially coniferous) regions, excepting where replaced by var. richardsoni 


or var. fuliginosus (see beyond). South to New Mexico. 4 
List of specimens. 
19158 | 257! Deer Creek, Wy.| g | Feb. 1, 1°60 | G. H. Trook..) 21.00 | 30.00] 9.50 
19159 | 256!....... Cc ear a (neers Ser eet ene dO: 23207 23.00 | 32.00 | 10.0) 
191GO | ec] sce. GO: winiennie & | Fed. 21, 1860 j.-... CO jiexe | 21.00 | 31.00 | 10.00 
19161 |259]....... dG sxisiene & | Feb. 13, 1860 |..--- do ..--.. 1:21.25 | 31.50 | 10.00 
19162 | 258 joccces dO cuxiess & | Feb. 21, 1760 |....- 0: seezce | 21.75 | 30.00] 9.00 
19163 |251]....-.- CO eweses g | Feb. 13, 1560 | F. V. Hayden -| 20.50 | 30.50 | 9.25 
19164  252)...--.- 0 dese go | Feb. 13, 1560 j-...- ciky ee 20.50 + 30.50 | 10.25 
19165 | 253].-..-.- AO sscieec go | Feb. 13, 1560 12.22. CO cinsse 119.50) 22.75) 9.00 
19166 |255]......- CO enisces g | Feb. 13, 1860 !.....do-..2..) 18.00 27.00 | 8.25 
18167) [oes5)ocee- dO seeced & | Feb. 13, 1260 |....- do... a 19.00 | 24.50] 4.50 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8914-20, Laramie Peak, Wyoming Territory. 

Later Expeditions. —543U2, 60833-37, Wyoming; 60464, Bitter Cottonwood Creek. 

Dwelling in remote mountainous regions not often visited by the 
sportsman, the Dusky Grouse is not yet a well-known bird, and it will 
be well to indicate its characters. It is very large—larger than any of 
our Grouse, excepting the great Sage Cock, and some specimens are 
little inferior in size to an average bird of this species. It is dark col- 
ored; the tail is brownish-black, more or less marked with gray, and 
with a broad slate-gray terminal bar (characters not seen in any other 
species). The back and wings are dark brown, finely waved in zigzag 
with slate-gray, mixed with more or less ochrey-brown and some white 
on the scapularies. Long feathers of the sides similar to the back; 
other under parts a fine bluish-gray or light-slate color (much like the 
tail-bar), variegated with white, especially on the lower belly and under 
tail-coverts. Cheeks black; throat sharply speckled with black and 
white. Legs feathered to the toes; the usual warty, colored strip of skin 
over the eye. Female much smaller and lighter colored, being more ex- 
tensively variegated with tawny and white, but showing the distinctive 
slate-gray on the under parts and at the end of the tail. Length, 18 to 
24 inches ; wing, 8 to 10; tail, 7 to 8; extent of wings, about 30.* 

The eggs of the Dusky Grouse, though shaped much like those of the 
Canada Grouse, are rather more elongate, and, of course, much larger. 
Two specimens measure, respectively, 2.05 by 1.45, and 2.00 by 1.50, ex- 
hibiting the usual range of variation in shape. They are paler and more 
creamy in ground-color than those of 7. canadensis usually are, and are 
finely speckled all over with chocolate-brown. In most specimens these 
markings are mere dots everywhere; a pattern that sometimes yields to 


* Specimens from Sitka and corresponding regions, with the slate-bar on the tail, as 
in true obscurus, are very noticeably darker than even var. richardsoni ; and the female 
is peculiar in the prevalence of rich rusty and chestnut-brown markings, mixed with 
black, comparing with the female of the other varieties much as Bonasa var. sabinei 
compares with the other forms of the Ruffed Grouse, and being apparently equally enti- 
tled to varietal distinction by name. 

Mr. Ridgway has lately described this form as a different variety, as follows: 


Tetrao obscurus, Coop. & SucK., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 219.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. 
iv, 1864, 122 (British Columbia).—Daty & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 287 
(Alaska).—Fivscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 61 (Alaska). 

Canace eg var. fuliginosus, Ripcw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 425 (Oregon to 

itka). 
Thave carfully examined this form, and find it quite as worthy of recognition as the 
other varieties of this genus. 
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larger spots, though searcely to such bold splashes as are frequently 
seen in the eggs of canadensis. The range of variation is like that seen 
in Pediecetes, but is pushed to wider limits. 

A set of eight eggs of var. richardsont taken by Mr. Trook, June 23, 
1860, on Clarke’s Fork at the headwaters of the Missouri, are notably 
smaller than any examples of true obscurus eggs which have come under 
our notice, measuring only about 1.75 by 1.25; they are also paler and 
more minutely and sparsely dotted. It is not probable, however, that 
these distinctions would hold through a large series. The nest which 
contained these eggs was built on the ground, beneath a wild-cherry 
bush. 

For an account of the habits of this large and very presentable game 
bird T'must refer to other authors, having never yet seen it alive. Our 
principal authorities are Drs. Cooper and Suckley, who, apparently, en- 
joyed excellent opportunities of observation. The last named writes as 
follows in the work above cited : 

“This bird, called generally in Oregon the Blue Grouse, and also 
known as the Pine Grouse, Dusky Grouse, &c., I met, for the first time, 
when our exploring party reached the main chain of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, where we found it exceedingly abundant, but not more so than in 
the Blue Mountains of Oregon, the Cascade Mountains, and in all the tim- 
bered country between the last-meutioned range and the Pacific coast. 
In the autumn, about November 15, they generally disappear, and it is 
rare, indeed, to see a single individual of the species during the interval 
between that period and about March 20 of the following year. Con- 
cerning the whereabouts of this bird during winter, there are many 
opinions among the settlers. Some maintain that the species is migra- 
tory, and that they retire to the South, while others say that they repair 
to the tops of the highest evergreen trees, where, in the thickest foliage 
of the branches, they pass the cold season in a state of semi-torpor, 
rarely or never descending until warm weather comes on. As they sub- 
sist well on the leaves of the conifers, and can always obtain sufficient 
water from the snow and rain-drops on the leaves to supply their neces- 
sities, I have but little doubt that this latter is the correct account, or 
that, if migratory, they are but partially so. 1 saw one bird of this 
species on the ground during a fall of snow in January, 1854, near the 
Nisqually River, Washington Territory; and I have been told that a man, 
near Olympia, whose eye-sight is excellent, is able any day during winter 
to obtain several birds by searching carefully for them in the tops of the 
tallest and most thickly-leaved firs. This requires eye-sight of much 
greater power than most men possess. Even in the summer, when these 
birds are generally lower in the trees, it is very difficult to find them 
among the dense branches. They have, in addition to their sombre hues, 
the advantage of their habit of crowding very closely to the limbs, and 
of sitting almost immovably for hours. 

“The first indication in the spring of their arrival? or activity? is 
the courting-call of the male. This is a prolonged noise, sounding much 
like the whirr of a rattan-cane whirled rapidly through the air. It is 
repeated quickly several times, and then stops abruptly for a brief inter- 
val. This noise is said to be produced by inflating and contracting a 
sac on each side of the throat, which is for the most part concealed when 
collapsed, and is covered with an orange-yellow, thick, corrugated, un- 
feathered skin. These birds, at Fort Steilacoom, are very abundant 
throughout the spring and early summer. They are there mostly con- 
fined to the forests of fir-trees (Abies douglasii). Late in the season, 
after hatching, they may be found generally at midday on the ground 
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in search of berries, seeds, &c. When alarmed, they almost invariably 
seek safety in the dense foliage of the trees, instinctively appearing to 
understand the advantage of thus hiding. In the autumn they are more 
generally found on the ground feeding on sallal and other berries. One 
day, in October, 1856, I saw on the Nisqually plains, among fern and 
grass, five of these birds, full grown and in excellent order. A man 
killed the whole five, one by one, with a double-barreled gun, without 
au attempt being made by a single individual to fly. This Grouse is a 
very fine table bird; the little dash of pine taste its flesh possesses only 
adding toits game flavor. I have known males, in June, weighing three 
and a half pounds, although they rarely exceed two and three-fourths 
pounds. By August lst the young are generally half grown. They are 
then easily killed on the wing, and are excellent for the table.” 

In the same work Dr. Cooper remarks that the Blue Grouse is com- 

mon in most of the forests of the Territory, though less so near the 
coast, and continues: “As it rarely appears on the open prairie, it 
is difficult to find, if, as usual, it alights on a tree. So pertectly ino. 
tionless does it sit, that though one may be looking straight at it, he 
will probably mistake it for a knot or a bunch of leaves). * * * #* 
During May near the coast, and until August in the mountains, the low 
tooting of this Grouse is heard everywhere, sounding something like the 
cooing of a Pigeon, and in the same deep tone as the drumming of a 
Ruffed Grouse. It has the power of ventriloquism, so that while the 
bird may be sitting in a tree overhead, the scund seems to come from 
places quite distant. I have not seen the nest or eggs, but in June 
flocks of half-grown young are murdered by the Indians near Puget 
Sound. In winter they are so rarely seen west of the mountains, that 
the people think they must keep entirely in the trees. In October, 1853, 
I saw, however, a flock running through the snow, near the Spokane 
plains, and one of them was shot; but I have never seen them since 
then in the winter.” 
_ The same writer has some additional remarks in his later work on the 
Birds of California: “This fine game bird is common in Oregon and 
Northern California, extending in the Coast Range nearly to San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and in the Sierra Nevada to about latitude 38°. They are 
brought to market in winter from the mountains near Napa, and are 
said to come down at times into the valleys, but have never been met 
with in California. south of San Francisco. In the Sierra Nevada, lati- 
tude 39°, I found them rather scarce, and in September only above an 
elevation of 6,000 feet, but was informed that they went much lower 
down in winter, probably about as far as the snows fall, or to about 
2,000 feet, in that latitude. I think their range is more dependent on 
the prevalence of spruce and other dense coniferous forests than on the 
climate, as it is much milder near Napa than at that elevation in the 
Sierra Nevada, and toward the north they frequent valleys. Ihave seen 
them near the Columbia River at all seasons, usually inhabiting the 
dense forests. They, however, come out on the borders of prairies and 
openings when not molested, especially in the early morning. * * * * 
Their food consists of various berries, nuts, and seeds, besides grain 
around farms. * * * * In winter they live much on the buds of 
trees, even those of the coniferz.” 

Quotation of Dr. Newberry’s notice will add to the interest of the 
present article: ‘The Dusky Grouse, among American species, is only 
second in size to the ‘Sage Hen’ (7. urophasianus). The cock is decidedly 
the handsomest of all American Grouse, and the flesh is white, and 
equal to that of the Rufied Grouse or the American Partridge. This 
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bird inhabits the evergreen forests exclusively, and is found not un- 
commonly in the Sierra Nevada of California, and in the wooded dis- 
tricts of the country lying between the Sacramento Valley and the 
Columbia. In the Cascade Mountains we found it associated with the 
Ruffed Grouse, which it resembles in habit more than any other spe- 
cies. When on the ground they lie very close, fying up from your feet 
as you approach them, and when flushed always take to a tree; while 
sitting on a tree, you may fire as many times as is necessary to hit the 
bird before you can dislodge it. In the spring the male, seated motion- 
less on a branch of pine or fir where it issues from the trunk, makes a 
booming call, which, by a remarkable ventriloquial power, serves rather 
to mislead than direct the sportsman, and, unless experienced in shoot- 
ing this kind of Grouse, he will be likely to spend much time, with 
nothing to show for it, in a vain search for the bird.” 

The habits of this species in Colorado may be elucidated by an extract 
trom Mr. Trippe’s manuscripts : 

“The ‘Gray Grouse,’ as this species is universally called, is a rather 
common bird throughout the mountains, from the foot-hills up to timber- 
line, and, during summer, wanders at times above the woods as high as 
the summit of the range. Excepting for a brief period in August and 
September, it rarely approaches the vicinity of clearings, frequenting 
the dense pine forests, and showing a preference for the tops of rocky 
and inaccessible mountains. In its nature, in short, it is the exact 
counterpart of the Ruffed Grouse, having the same roving, restless dis- 
position; living upon the same diet of buds and berries ; frequenting 
the same rugged, craggy mountain haunts; and, like that bird, is more 
or less solitary in its habits, and constantly moving from place to place 
on foot. Its food consists principally of the leaves and berries of vari- 
ous species of Ericacee, which abound in allits haunts. It is also very 
fond of grasshoppers and all kinds of insects, and, while the snow lies 
deep upon the. ground, lives for the most part upon the buds and tender 
leaves of the pines. When the grain is cut in the valleys, the Grouse 
are frequently to be found, in the stubble-fields and adjacent coverts, in 
small flocks of from three or four up to eight or ten. ‘They are then so 
tame as to be easily approached and killed, but later in the season be- 
come somewhat wilder, though never very shy. They never gather in 
large flocks, like the Pinnated and Sbarp-tailed Grouse, more than a 
sivgle family being rarely fouud together. The broods separate as soon 
as they are well grown, and, from the middle or close of autumn until 
the succeeding pairing season, the Gray Grouse is usually found alone. 
On being suddenly startled, this bird takes wing with great rapidity, 
sometimes uttering a loud cackling note, very much like that of the 
Prairie Hen on similar occasions, frequently alighting on the lower limb 
of a tree after flying a little way, and watching the intruder with out- 
Stretched neck. Sometimes they will fly up to the top of a tall pine 
and remain hidden in the thick foliage for a long time; nor will they 
move or betray their position, although sticks and stones are thrown 
into the tree, or even a shot fired. Late in summer many of them ascend 
to the upper woods to feed upon the multitudes of grasshoppers that 
swarm there in August and September, iu the pursuit of which they 
wander above timber-line, and may sometimes be met in great numbers 
among the copses of willows and juniper that lie above the forests. 

“The flight of the Gray Grouse is rapid and powerful. . Its flesh is 
white and tender, resembling that of the Ruffed Grouse. In all re- 
spects it seems to fill the same place in the mountain fauna of Colorado 
that is occupied by the latter bird among the mountains of New En- 
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gland and the Middle States. Although Allen gives the Ruffed Grouse 
as an inhabitant of the ‘mountains of Colorado, the most diligent 
search failed to discover a trace of it; while all the hunters and trap- 
pers with whom I have conversed assured me that it is never found there 
at all.” 


TETRAO OBSCURUS var. RICHARDSONI, (Dougl.) Coues. 


Richardson’s, or Black-tailed Grouse. 


Tetrao richardsoni, DovGL., Trans. Linn. Soc. xvi, 141.—Wus., Zool. Ilust. pls. 30, 31.— 
Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 122.—Gray, Cat. B. Br. Mus. v, 1867, 86.— 
Coopr., B. Cal. i, 1870, 528. 

Dendragapus richards ni, ELL107, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1864, 23; Monog. Tetr. pl. —. 

Tetrao obscurus, Sw. & Rrcu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 344, pls. 59, 60, evidently this form. (Also 
of Audubon and Baird, partly. Not of Say.) 

Tetrao obscurus var. richardsoni, COUES, Key, 1872, 233.—MERR., Rep. Geol. Surv. Ter. 
1872, 698. 

Canace obscurus var. richardsoni, B. B. & R., Nv A. B. iii, 1874, 427, pl. 59, f. 4. 


Hab.—* Central Rocky Mountains, from South Pass, and northward to Fort Liard, 
H. B. T.” (Cooper.) 


List of specimens. 


19168 |....| W. side R. Mts.|....| June 5, 1860 | F.V. Hayden.| 19.00 | 28.50 | 9.25 
19169 |....|....-.do-.--...].---| May 31, 1860 |...... Oe si0'2 19.25 | 27.00 |...-.. 
19175 |....| Yellowstone R.|-...| July 23, 1860 | G. H. Trook.-| 22.50 | 31.50 |..-... 


Late Expeditions.—62216-22, Téton Cafion and North Fork, Idaho. 


In this slight variety of the common Dusky Grouse the general colors 
are darker, and the terminal slate bar on the tail is reduced to a mini- 
mum, or wanting altogether. It is clearly the form described and 
figured by Swainson and Richardson, as above, who speak of it as in- 
habiting the Rocky Mountains from lat. 40° to Jat. 67°, and perhaps still 
further, and refer it to the true 7. obscurus of Say. These authors men- 
tion one of Mr. Douglas’ specimens, iu the Edinburgh Museum, as being 
younger, but “ evidently the same species.” Audubon made no distine- 
tion of the two varieties; Baird cites “ richardsoni” as synonymous, 
but noted the above characters of certain specimens. As Dr. Cooper 
has remarked, the apparent distribution of the variety is peculiar, it 
being embraced to the East, West, and South, by that of the ordinary T. 
obscurus. 


CENTROCERCUS UROPHASIANUS, (Bp.) Sw. 


Sage Cock; Cock of the Plains. 


Tetrao urophasianus, Br., Zool. Journ. iii, 1828, 214; App. Syn. U.S. Birds in Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. p. 442; Trans. Am. Phil. Soe. iii, 1830, 390; Am. Orn. iii, 1230, 212, pl. 21, 
fig. 2—Doug., Trans. Linn. Soe. xvi, 1829, 133, sp. 1.—Wus., Zool. Iust. 1831, 
pls. 26, 27,—Nvutt., Man. i, 1432, 666.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 503, pl. 371; 
Syn. 1839, 205; B. Am. v, 1842, 106, pl. 297.—Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 319.— 
NEwB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 95.—Maxin., J. f. O. vi, 1858, 431. 

Tetrao (Centrocercus) urophasianus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 358, pl. 58. 

Centrocercus urophasianus, JARD., Nat. Lib. Birds, 140, pl. 17.—Bp., N. N. A. 1858, 624.— 
Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 222.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 172.—CouEs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 94 (Mojave River, Cal., latitude about 35°).—Coop., B. 
Cal. i, 1870, 536.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 181.—HoLpEN-AIKEN, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 209.—Snow, B. Kans. 1672, No. 164 (Western Kansas).— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 233.—MeErR., Rep. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 699.—B. B. & 
R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 429, pl. 60, f. 2, 4. 

Cock of the Plains, Lewis & CLARKE, ii, 180, sp. 2. 
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Hab.—Sage plains of the West. East to Western Kansas. South to about 35°. West 
and north as far as suitable surface extends. Scarcely tc be found on the Missouri. 


List of specimens. 


19134 |175| Powder River..|....| Oct. 7, 1859 | G. H. Trook-.] 21.00 | 35.00 | 10.50 
19135 |215| Deer Creek ....|.-.-| Dee. 29, 1859 |..--.. Oe cess 22.00 | 35.00 | 10.00 
19136 | 266) Platte Valley ..)....| Jan. 12, 1860 | I. V. Hayden .| 28.50 | 42.00 | 12.00 
19137 |217| Deer Creek....; g | Jan. 6, 1860 |...... do ....- 31.90 | 41.50 | 12.50 
19138) | cos|naseen OG. ceisacis tiiees | eye rane Ae 9 Levees dO): 382s los acnicllnee we 3) eaee 
49139: ecacjescseis do. ..---- & | Jan. 5, 1860 |.---.. 0.2 se 42.25 | 40.50 | 12.50 
19140 |205]...... dOcs-ce3 ----| Dee. 15, 1859 |... do ...--| 21.75 | 33,00 | 10.50 
19T41 212 ce 0s sseses sawell Sembee de areecalececs C0. z.22-26 23.00 | 34.00 | 9.75 
191s | BABY ses O's sacsectece<| Jam. 6, 1860: | 22. do ...--) 31.50 | 44.50 | 14.00 
19143 |150]...... (Os were. ciess v= as| Nove, 1859: |e asesc O's ciee' |p ceccallce Sex bai sere 
19144 | 221)...... MO aiaciersies @ | Dec. 29, 1859 |....-. do, ....| 22.50 | 35.00 | 10.00 
19145 |159]...... Oe vee nae ----| Nov. —, 1859 | F.V.Hayden.|..... |..----|----.- 
19146 | 286}....-.. O's seeds & | Apr. i4, 1860 | G. H. Trook. -| 31.00 | 40.00 | 12.00 
19147 |198] Tullock’s Cr. -.| 9 | Sept. 5, 1859 |....-. do .....| 20.00 | 33.50 | 10.50 
19148 |151; Cheyenne Riv. -| ¢ | Oct. 29, 1859 | F. V. Hayden-| 29.50 | 41.50 |....-. 
19149 |219| Deer Creek....|....| Jan. 7, 1860 |.-._-- MO: aie se 23.00 | 38.00 | 11.00 
19150 |148) Cheyenne Riv. .| g | Oct. 27, 1859 |...--. AO wise: | aeet ex 42.00 | 13.00 
19151, | 287 | Deer’ Crebke.. call fh levceecice sonend Uo CLOVE <] bare nesluw ened aweiens ‘ 
19152 )213|....-. 0s cicare beans ----| Jan. 12, 1860 | F. V. Hayden-| 29.40 | 39.00 | 11.50 
19153 |161| Platte River...|....| Oct. 11, 1859 | G. H. Trook.-| 30.00 | 43.00 | 14.50 
WOU GAY (DAD tad mrcee Amine sends 


19155 | 152) Tongue River. - 2 Sept. 16,1859 | G. H. Trook..| 24.00 | 36.50 | 11.50 
19156 |154| Clear Fork --..| ¢ | Sept.17,1859 | F.V. Hayden .| 22.00 | 34.00 | 12.00 
19157 |196| E.F.TongueR.| @ | Sept. 16,1859 | G. H. Trook- .| 20.00 | 33.50 | 10.50 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—No. 5419, fifty miles up the Yellowstone; 8921, 8923, 
Cheyenne River. 


Later Expeditions.—60462, Le Bonté Creek; 60826-32, Wyoming; 61096-9, Henry’s 
Fork ; 62223-5, North Fork and Henry’s Lake, Idaho. 

The above extensive suite of specimens illustrates this species under 
the various conditions of age, sex, and season, from the downy young 
to the largest cocks. The measurements given show the variation in 
size among adult birds. Some old cocks are of great size—the birds 
apparently growing, in some instances, after they have attained normal 
dimensions. The female, as usual, is smaller than the male, averaging 
about one-third less. There is no occasion to describe the bird minutely 
‘in the present counection; its great size and various peculiar features 
will prevent mistake respecting it. The full-grown cocks average about 
24 feet in length; the hens rather under 2 feet. The tail equals, or 
rather exceeds, the wing in length, and consists of twenty very narrow 
acuminate feathers, stiffened and graduated in length from the middle 
pair outward. A more remarkable feature of the cock is the immense 
dilatable air-sac of naked yellow skin on each side of the neck, bordered 
by a patch of curiously stiffened, horny feathers, like fish-scales, often 
terminating in bristly filaments several inches long. ‘The feet are feath- 
ered to the toes, as in most of our other Grouse. The most noticeable 
color-mark is a broad black area on the under parts of the adult, 
less extensive in the female; it contrasts with the white of the breast. 
The upper parts are varied with gray, black, brown, and tawny or 
whitish. The cocks weigh from three to six pounds, according to age 
and condition; the heus are correspondingly much lighter. 

The history of this species is generally dated from the account by 
Lewis and Clarke, of a “Cock of the Plains” which they found in the 
Rocky Mountains, about the headwaters of the Missouri, and afterward 
more abundantly on the plains of the Columbia. The first technical de- 
scription of the species was that of Bonaparte, who, under the name of 
Letrao urophasianus, noticed in various periodicals, and figured in his 
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American Ornithology, a specimen in the Leadbeater collection. The 
Prince supposed this to be a female, and, comparing it with the same’ 
sex of the European Cock of the Woods (Zetrao urogallus), proclaimed 
it to be as large as the latter, which, however, is not the case. Judging 
from the assigned dimensions of 28 to 30 inches in length, his bird was 
a cock, although he does not notice the tympanum or modified scaly 
feathers of the neck, these, perhaps, not being evident in his immature 
specimen. In 1831 Swainson framed for the species the subgenus Cen- 
trocercus, and gave a characteristic figure. The bird being abundant, 
and of very marked features, it soon became generally well known, and 
is noticed by nearly all writers who have visited the regions it inhabits. 

Not the least interesting fact in the natural history of the Sage Cock 
is its strict confinement to a region of peculiar character. Its dispersion 
over our western interior seems to be co-extensive with the treeless, 
arid, and almost desert regions where grow the various species of Arte- 
misia or wild sage, upou which it chiefly feeds, and from which it derives 
itsname. The largest by far of the gallinaceous birds of this country, 
excepting the Turkey alone, and one offering attractions to the sports- 
man, it is, nevertheless, of the least consequence of -all from an econo- 
mic point of view, since the nature of its harsh and bitter food renders 
its flesh little acceptable—indeed unpalatable under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

As far up the Missouri as I have been (to the vicinity of Fort Steven- 
son, 150 miles below the mouth of the Yellowstone), I have failed to 
note any indication of the bird’s presence; while it certainly does not 
occur to the northward anywhere east of longitude 103°. It is stated 
to be common on the plains of Western Kansas and Nebraska, as it 
doubtless is also in southwestern portions of Dakota, and thence west- 
ward, in suitable districts, to California and Oregon, east of the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Ranges. As above indicated, the point of ascer- 
tained southernmost range is the Mojave River, a specimen killed there 
having been seen by Dr. Cooper, who also found what be considered to 
be addditional evidence of its occurrence. I do not know the line of 
northward extension, and it is, apparently, not yet ascertained ; it will 
probably be found to run, at some points at least, near the present 
boundary of the United States, along the 49th parallel. Sir John Rich- 
ardson gives nothing to the point on this score; and the only indications 
I have met with are those given by Drs. Cooper and Suckley. The for- 
mer mentions the Spokane plains, in Washington Territory, as a locality 
north of which none were seen, ‘‘the country being, apparently, too 
woody for them. On those plains they were common, for though level, 
the surface is dry, sterile, and elevated near 1,000 feet above the sea.” 
Dr. Suckley writes that they are found ‘on the sage barrens of the Ya- 
kima and Simcoe Valleys, in Washington Territory, abont latitude 46° 
and 47° north.” He also speaks of shooting it on the Milk River, Mon- 
tana, about 200 miles west of Fort Union, the most northeastern point 
at present on record to my knowledge. The same gentleman refers to 
their food in the following terms: 

“T have dissected these Grouse in situations where there was aban- 
dance of grass seeds, wild grain, grasshoppers, and other kinds of food 
that a person would imagine would be readily eaten by tbem, yet I have 
failed to obtain a single particle of any other food in their fuil stomachs 
than the leaves of the artemisia. This food must be either highly pre- 
ferred, or else be essential to their existence. They seem to have the 
faculty of doing for a long time without water, as I have found them 
habitually in dry desert situations, during severe droughts, a long dis- 
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tance from water. The flesh of this bird is rather strong and bitter, 
from the nature of its food, and it quickly decomposes after death.” 

Dr. Suckley’s account of the diet of these birds is, however, too ex- 
clusive. They certainly eat various insects, especially grasshoppers, and 
an indiscriminate variety of vegetable substances. Mr. Ridgway in- 
forms me of an interesting fact: that the gizzard of the Sage Cock is a 
slightly muscular membranous bag, quite different from the strong, 
dense “grist-mill” of ordinary Galline. The point has been recorded in 
the following terms: 

“ A peculiarity of this species, which I have not seen noticed, is that 
its stomach, instead of being hard and very muscular as in other @alli- 
nacea, is soft and membraneous, like that of the birds of prey. This 
was first told me by hunters in Nevada, and I afterward satisfied myself 
of the truth of their statement that the Sage Hen “has no gizzard,” 
by dissecting a sufficient number of individuals. This bird is never 
known to eat grain, but subsists almost entirely upon green leaves of 
artemisia and on grasshoppers.,—(Am. Nat. viii, 1874.) 

The same feature is also noticed by a late writer in Forest and Stream, 
in the following article, which I reproduce, somewhat abbreviated : 

“ A measurement of the picture gives length of bill and head 3 inches, 
neck 7, body 14, and tail 10 inches; total, 54 inches. Its actual weight 
in feather was seven pounds, and it was a fair specimen of a full-grown 
male bird, the female being about two pounds less. The attitude is 
characteristic, half crouching as it steals off when alarmed. The color 
is also true to life, black and brown, mottled with white, except the 
breast, where white predominates. You will perceive, also, that the legs 
are slightly feathered. A remarkable feature of the bird is, that it has 
no gizzard; and in hundreds examined, no seeds, grain, or insects were 
ever found in the craw, or rather paunch, which is very large. This lack 
of a gizzard indicates it to be a browser, and not a grain eater. Its food 
is principally the artemisia or wild sage, though indications of the leaves 
and buds of the grease-wood and various grasses were sometimes found. 
I have never met with it where the wild sage did not abound. 

“‘T notice that some of your correspondents state that it is scarcely 
eatable on account of the bitter taste caused by the artemisia. Here is 
the remedy: Immediately after killing, draw the bird, thoroughly re- 
mnoving the intestines and their contents, but all other dressing can be 
delayed till camp is reached. Treated in this manner it has no disa- 
greeable taste. This is what we should expect, when it is recollected 
that in all animals the peculiarities of food pass off by secretions 
through the natural channels. The milk and butter of a cow feeding 
upon wild garlic, cabbage, rag-weed, &e., will be tainted with their pe- 
culiar qualities, but the flesh isnot. So when the bird is dead the opera- 
tions of the body cease, absorption commences, and the contents of the 
intestines begin to affect the flesh. The power of life to resist absorp- 
tion and decay are as wonderful as mysterious. A live fish in salt water 
continues fresh. The rebbing of salt upon a live hog’s back would 
hardly cure the meat, but when slaughtered, it takes up the salt through 
skin and flesh alike. But perhaps too much upon this familiar principle. 
unless it serves to redeem this magnificent bird from its unlucky reputa- 
tion. The flesh is quite dark and rather dry, but when the bird is about 
two-thirds grown, with the bitter taste prevented in the manner I have 
described, it is not easy for a hungry mau to find fault with it, especially 
incamp. I notice also that a correspondent says that it does not lie well 
before a dog; I have not found it so under favorable circumstances. 
When there is reasonable cover, its conduct in that respect is better 
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than that of the Pinnated Grouse. But the peculiarities of its habitat 
do not give the dog a fair chance to work, or do himself or the game 
justice. The artemisia grows only upon barren prairies, from 4,000 to 
10,000 feet above the level of the ocean, where the soil is composed of 
dry sand, alkaline clay, granite rocks, &c., with little other vegetation 
but stunted shrubs, cactus, and an occasional clump of wild grass, where 
rains rarely occur, and there is little moisture in the air or upon the 
ground. It is a tough, sprawling, crooked evergreen, or rather ever- 
gray shrub, from six inches to six feet high, partly deciduous in appear- 
ance, much like the garden sage, and when thick, very difficult, for man, 
horse or dog, to get through. 

“The Sage Cock is a gocd skulker and runner, and not easily flushed 
‘tf it can hide. It gets up heavily, like the Wild Turkey, laboring hard 
with the wings until a proper height is reached and speed is obtained, 
when it sails rapidly away, and, if alarmed, often goes from half a mile 
to a mile before dropping. 

“The packs are smaller than any other variety of Grouse, rarely ex- 
ceeding ten. They never alight upon trees, and, indeed, I have never 
seen them among timber. They are rarely found east of Fort Laramie 
or of the range of Black Hills, which constitutes the first step or shelf 
of the Rocky Mountains going west. The mountain deserts constitute 
their home. I have met them in the Laramie plains, on the upper 
waters of the North Platte, on Sweetwater River, on the headwaters of 
Green River (the Colorado of the West), on Lewis’ Fork of the Colum- 
bia, and on Wind River, but nowhere so numerous as on the latter stream 
and its tributaries, where scores would be often seen in a mile’s ride. 

“The Sage Cock is also said to be common north nearly or quite to 
the British line, and west to California, but in these observations I have 
contined myself to the sections [ have personally visited. It would be 
safe to presume tbat they would be found wherever there was a barren 
prairie stocked with artemisia. 

“T have heard it said that the Sage Cock migrates, but this is not so, 
as I have seen them at all seasons of the year on the same ground. In 
this respect their habits are the same as other varieties of Grouse, never 
moving far from the spot where hatched, unless compelled to do so. 
The idea no doubt arises from the fact that they are rarely seen moving 
in the severe weather and terrible storms of this region, their habit 
being to lie close in ravines and hollows, and dense thickets of artemisia, 
where they can have food and shelter.” 

Dr. Newberry’s account, which I extract almost entire as no less 
interesting to the sportsman than to the naturalist, will bring this great 
“Bustard” vividly to mind: 

‘*Coming into camp at evening, I had been attracted by a white 
chalk-like blutf, some two miles to the right of our trail, which I visited 
and examined. Near it was a warm.spring, which came out of the hill- 
side, and, spreading over the prairie, kept a few acres green and fresh, 
strongly contrasting with the universal brown of the landscape. In 
this little oasis I found some, to me, new flowers, many reptiles, and a 
cousiderable number of Sharp-tailed Grouse, of which I killed several, 
the whole presenting attractions sufficiently strong—as we were to re- 
main in camp one day—to take me over there next morning. I had 
filled my plant-case with flowers, had obtained frogs, and snakes, and 
chalky infusorial earth enough to load down the boy who accompanied 
me, and had enjoyed a fine morning’s sport, dropping as many Grouse 
on the prairies as we could conveniently carry. Following up the little 
stream toward the spring on the hill-side, a dry, treeless surface, with 
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patches of ‘sage brush” (Artemisia tridentata), I was suddenly startled 
by a great flutter and rush, and a dark bird, that appeared to me as 
large as a Turkey, rose from the ground near me, and, uttering a hoarse 
hék hék, flew off with an irregular, but remarkably well-sustained, course, 

“T was just then stooping to drink from the little stream, and quite 
unprepared for game of any kind, least of all for such a bird, evidently 
a Grouse, but so big and black, so far exceeding all reasonable dimen- 
sions, that I did not think of shooting him, but stood with open eyes, 
aad, doubtless, open mouth, eagerly watchiug his flight to mark him 
down. But stop he did not—so long as I could see him, now flapping, 
now sailing, he kept on his course till he disappeared behind a hill a 
mile away. 

“T was, of course, greatly chagrined by his escape, but knowing that, 
given one Grouse, it is usually not difficult to find another, I commenced 
looking about for the mate of the one I had lost. My search was not 
along one; almost immediately she rose from under a sage brush with 
a noise like a whirl-wind, not to fly a mile before stopping to look 
around, as the cock had done, but, by a fortunate shot, falling helpless 
to the ground. No deer-stalker ever felt more triumphant enthusiasm 
while standing over the prostrate body of a buck, or fisherman when 
the silvery sides of a salmon sparkled in bis landing-net, than I felt as 
J picked up this great, and to me unknown, bird. L afterward ranged 
the hill-sides for hours, with more or less success, waging a war on these 
birds, which I found to be quite abundant, but very strong-winged and 
difficult to kill. I repeatedly flushed them not ten yards from me, and, 
as they rose, poured my whole charge, right and left, into them, knock- 
ing out feathers, perhaps, but not killing the bird, which, in defiance of 
all my hopes and expectations, would carry off my shot to such a dis- 
tance that I would not follow him, even did I know he would never rise 
again. Here, as elsewhere, 1 found these birds confined to the vicinity 
of the ‘sage bushes,’ from under which they usually spring. 

“A few days later, on the shores of Wright and Rhett Lakes, we 
found them very abundant, and killed all we cared to. A very fine 
male which I killed there was passed by nearly the whole party, within 
thirty feet, in open ground. I noticed him as soon, perhaps, as he saw 
us, and waited to watch his movements. As the train approached he 
sank down on the ground, depressing his head, and lying as motionless 
as a stick or root, which he greatly resembled. After the party had 
passed I moved toward him, when he depressed his head till it rested 
on the ground, and evidently made himself as smali as possible. He 
did not wove till I had approached within fifteen feet of him, when he 
arose, and I shot him. He was in fine plumage, and weighed over five 
pounds. We continued to meet with the Sage Hen, whenever we crossed 
sage plains, till we reached the Columbia. 

“To the westward of the Cascade Range this bird probably does not 
exist, as all its habits and preferences seem to fit it for the occupancy 
of the sterile and anhydrous region of the central desert. Its flesh is 
dark and, particularly in old birds, highly flavored with worm-wood, 
which, to most persons, is no proof of excellence. The young bird, if 
parboiled and stewed, is very good; but, as a whole, this is inferior for 
the table to any other species of American Grouse.” 

In the paper above cited, Mr. Holden remarks a habit of this Grouse 
probably known to few. ‘They roost in circles on the ground,” he says; 
“T have seen a patch of ground, fifteen feet in diameter, completely 
covered with their excrement. I think they resort to the same place 
many nights in succession, unless disturbed.” 
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Some of those habits of the Sage Cock which are peculiar to the pair- 
ing season were described by oue of the earlier writers, doubtless with 
substantial accuracy, and are quoted in the Fauna Boreali-Americana. 
“They pair in March and April. Small eminences on the banks of 
streams are the places usually selected for celebrating the weddings, 
the time generally about sunrise. The wings of the male are lowered, 
buzzing on the ground; the tail, spread like a fan, somewhat erect; the 
bare, yellow esophagus inflated to a prodigious size—fully half as large 
as his body, and, from its soft, membranous substance, being well con- 
trasted with the scale-like feathers below it on the breast, and the flexi- 
ble, silky feathers on the neck, which on these occasions stand erect. 
Tu this grotesque form he displays, in the presence of his intended mate, 
a variety of attitudes. His love-song is a confused, prating, but not 
otfensively disagreeable, tone—something that we can imitate, but have 
difficulty in expressing—hurr—hurr-hurr-r-r-r—-hoo, ending in a deep, 
hollow tone, not unlike the sound produced by blowing into a large 
reed.” 

Even those who are familiar with the appearance of the “drums” of 
the commou Pinnated Grouse when fully inflated, may fail, without 
actual inspection, to form a fair idea of the enormous yellow air-saes of 
the Sage Cock in their condition of greatest distension. Instead of 
being regularly hemispherical, like half a small orange, they are im- 
mense, bulging masses of irregular contour, seeming to meet in front, 
and singelarly distorting the figure of the bird—surmounted with a 
tringe of filaments depending from the mass of erect white feathers, and 
ending below in a solid set of white scaly plumes. Perhaps no bird of 
our country presents a more remarkable aspect than the Sage Cock 
under the circumstances just noted; while at all times his presence and 
bearing are sufficiently striking. The mode of flight is most like that 
of the Sharp-tailed Grouse—indeed, what resemblances the Sage Cock 
bears to any other of cur birds, are closest, in all respects, with this 
species. There is the same complete spread of the wing, when the ends 
of the outer quills show spaces between them—the same heavy yet 
swift and steady course, accomplished with an alternation of a few en- 
ergetic strokes, and a period of sailing with stiffly motionless wings, 
until the impulse is spent. uA point in which the Sage Grouse differs 
trom the Sharp-tailed, if not also from every other one of our Grouse, is 
that it never takes to the trees, its exclusively terrestrial habits being, 
indeed, a necessity arising in the nature of the country it inbabits. 

The egg of the Sage Fowl may be recognized at a glance by its size 
and elongated shape; it is comparatively narrower and more pointed 
tban that of any other Grouse of this country, and our specimens, 
selected from a great number in the Smithsonian collection, measure, 
respectively, 2.25 by 1.50; 2.10 by 1.60; 2.10 by 1.50; 2.05 by 1.50. The 
shell first forms pale grayish-white, with a faint greenish shade, and 
subsequently becomes a grayish or greenish-drab by acquiring more or 
less, of a brown tint; this is spotted with chocolate-Lrown, mostly in 
specks and minute dots, pretty evenly and rather thickly distributed, 
sometimes very sparsely so marked, and occasionally with larger spots 
(size of a split pea) tending to a circular shape, with sharp edges. The 
sume circularity may be observed in the case of the smaller markings. 

An interesting law affecting egg-coloration may be deduced from 
¢xamination of eggs which, like those of all our Grouse and many other 
birds, are colorless, or of uniform color at first, yet variously marked 
when laid. In such cases, probably without exception, the markings 
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are entirely upon the surface, and consequently appear of the same color, 
only varying in intensity according to the depth of the pigment depos- 
ited. The shell being entirely formed in an upper portion of the oviduct, 
where there are no cells for the elaboration of special pigments, these 
various colorations are never obscured by being overlaid with shell sub- 
stance ; whereas in those cases where special coloring matter is carly 
laid down, during the formation of the shell, we have different sets of 
spots, some iz the shell, others on its surface, the former being those so 
often conventionally described as “lilac,” “lavender,” &c., but being in 
reality the various browns and reds, like those of the surface, only over- 
laid with the white or whitish calcareous substance. 

The young Sage Fowl! shows features parallel with those of the young 
Sharp-tailed, as might be expected from the affinity of the two. We 
find the same sharp, white shaft-lines in various places on the upper 
parts, and the same brown speckling of the plumage of the breast. We 
find, at a very early age, indication of the future black abdominal area 
in a dark brown patch on the beily. 


PEDIGECETES PHASIANELLUS var. COLUMBIANUS, (Ord,) Cs. 
Southern Sharp-tailed Grouse. 


a. phasianellus proper. 


Tetrao phasianellus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 10th ed. 1758, 160 (TL. urogallus B., phasiancllus, 
of 12th ed. p. 273).—Forst., Philos. Tr. Lxii, 1772, pp. 394, 495.—Ga1., Syst. Nat. 
i, 17ee, 747.—Lati., Iud. Orn. ii, 1790, 635.—Sab., App. Frank. Journ. p. 620,— 
Be., Ani. Orn, iii, 1828, 37; text of ¢ from Arctic America, but not the plate. 

Tetrao (Centrocercus) phasiancllus, Sw. & T1cw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 361 (relates chiefly to 
the present, though including the following variety). 

Pediocaetes phasianellus, ELLIOT, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 403 (not of United States writ- 
ers) —Mur., Edinb. Journ. 1859.—Gray, Cat. B. Br. Mus. v, 1867, 88.—DaLL 
& Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 18659, 287 (Yukon). 

Pediacetes phasianellus, COUES, Key, 1872, 234.—B. B. & R., N. A.B. iii, 1874, 434, pl. 69, £.3. 

Pediocwtes kennicottii, SuCK., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, p. 361. 

Long-tailed Grouse ( Urogallus minor), pw., iti, 117. 

Sharp-tailed Grouse, PEXN., Arct. Zool. ii, 306. 


b. columbianus. 


Phasianus columbianus, ORD, Guthrie’s Geog. 2d Am. ed. 1815, 317 (based on Columbian 
Pheasant of Lewis and Clarke, ii, 180). 

Pediocaetes columbianus, KLLroT, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 403; Monog. Zetr. pl—Hotp.- 
AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 208. 

Pediccetes columbianus, Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 532. 

Pediacetes phasianellus var. columbianus, Cours, Key, 1872, 234.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
ili, 1872, 181—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1574, 436, pl. 60, f. 1. 

Tetrao phasianellus, Oud, Guthrie’s Geog. 2d Am. ed. 1815, 317 ?—Bp., Syn. 1828, 127; 
Am. Orn. iii, 1828, 57, pl. 19 (not description of g, which was from Arctic 
America).—Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 669.—Atp., Orn. Biog. iv, 1532, 569, pl. 322; 
Syn. 1839, 205; B. Am. v, 1842, 110, pl. 293.—Nuews., P. R. R. Rep, vi, 1857, 
94.—Maxur, J. f. O. vi, 1858, 435.—Triprr, Pr. E. Inst. 1871, 118 (Minnesota). 

Pediocaetes phasianellus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 626.—Coorp. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
223.—Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 1864, 123.—Sxow, B. Kaus. 1873.—TRIPPE, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 240. 

Pediwcctes phasiancllus, Hayp., Rep. 1862, 172.—Mernn., Rep. U. 8. G. S. Ter. 1872, 699. 

Tetrao urophasianellus, DOUGL., Tr. Linn. Soc. xvi, 1229, 136. 


Hab.—Of the northern varicty, or true phasianellus, the interior of British America, 
east to Hudson’s Bay, north and west to Fort Yukon, south nearly to the United States 
boundary, where it shades into var. columbianus. The latter inhabits the western por- 
tions of Minnesota and Iowa, all of Dakota, thence diagonally across Nebraska 
and Kansas to Colorado, thence in suitable districts across the country to the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Ranges. 
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List of specimens. 


19173 |195| Rosebud Creek. Q@ | Sept. 8, 1861‘ G. EH. Trook.. | 16.50 | 25.50 | 9.00 


19174 |225| Deer Creek ....| 9 | Jan. 5, 1860 | F. V. Hayden. | 17.00 | 25.00) 8.00 
LOIS. 1 223 |. secede dO asians Q | Jan. 1, 1860]|....-- dO asses |eereealecscte|ssciigs 
19176 | 224}...--.. C0: sewers ance Jan. 7, 1x460|G. H. Trook . | 19.00 | 29.00} 9.00 
19177 |204|..20.2. do svaues 9 || Dec. 29, 1859 |..._.- Mitsitlea oe le enesel aus 


19173 BOD pease saele eiiear |.---| Jan. 11, 1860 F. V. Hayden. | 19.00 | 29.00 | 9.50 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5420, Fort Union ; 5421, 5422, mouth of Vermilion 
_ River; 5442, 5443, Fort Pierre. 

Later Erpeditions.—54326, Wyoming; 60463, Le Bouté Creek; 61792-3, Port Neuf 
River, Idaho. 

The nomenclature of the Sharp-tailed Grouse became somewhat involved when it 
was found necessary to distinguish by name the two geographical races which consti- 
tute the species. Prior to 1861 there was supposed to be but a single kind, the Tetrao 
phasianellus of authors. At that time examination of numerous specimens from Arctic 
America, and their comparison with the ordinary bird of the United States, showed the 
existence of two forms of Sharp-tailed Grouse, and the northern variety was published 
by Dr. Suckley as a new species under the name of Pediocaetes kennicottii. The follow- 
ing year, however, Mr. Eliot showed that this northern form was really the one upon 
which Linneus originally based the name of Tetrao phasianellus, and that it was the 
southern one, therefore, that required to be distinguished by a separate name. He 
very properly adopted for the latter the term columbianus, after Ord, whose bird was 
the “ Columbian Pheasant” of Lewis and Clarke, unquestionably our common Sharp- 
tailed Grouse. Dr. Suckley and Mr. Elliot, alike right in distinguishing the two varie- 
ties, went too far in supposing them to be different species; for, as stated in the “ Key,” 
p. 234, they are simply geographical races shading into each other, as I shall point 
out more particularly in this article. To the northern, British American, form 
belongs the name Tetrao phasianellus of Linneus, and of those early writers who drew 
their inspiration from him, as well as the Pediocates phasianellus of those late writers 
whose notices are based upon the same bird. To the southern form, var. colwmbianus, 
belongs the pame Tetrao phasianellus, or Pediecetes phasianellus, of those writers who 
refer to the United States bird. Certain authors, however, obviously inclnde both 
forms in their articles; thus Bonaparte, in the American Ornithology, describes the 
male from Arctic America, and figures the female var. columbianus trom the United 
States ; while Richardson, whose account relates, of course, chiefly to the northern 
bird, includes the southern in his statement that the species is found down to latitude 
41° on the Missouri. : 


But such bibliographical points, the establishing of which is a part 
of the drudgery the closet naturalist must perform, have little or no 
general interest, and Wegwillingly turn to a more inviting aspect of our 
subject, the proper natural history of the Sharp-tailed Grouse. While 
some descriptions of the colors of the bird have been minute cven to 
tediousness, D0 one, as it seems to me, has been sufficientiy explicit in 
regard to certain points of structure which cau only be satisfactorily 
ascertained in examining the freshly-killed bird, or respecting the 
changes of plumage. If, as I shall presently show, the egg-shell, which ex- 
ists but a few days, is very differently colored at different periods of its 
existence, what variation may we not expect to find in the coloration of 
the bird itself, which lives for several years? We will begin by noting 
those differences which, owing to the operation of climatic influences, 
subsist between the average bird of Arctic America and that of the 
United States prairies. That these two are not distinct species, but 
only geographical varieties of the same species, will be as evident to the 
sportsman and amateur naturalist from their points of view as it is to 
the technical scientist from his. 

The northern variety, or true phasianellus, is much darker* and more 
heavily colored than its southern representative, var. columbianus. 


* The eggs of this northern form differ from those of the southern in a manner analo- 
gous to the difference in plumage, averaging decidedly darker and browner drab, some- 
times attaining a chocolate-brown color, and showing greater tendency to spotting. 
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There is much less of the buff, tawny, or brownish-yellow variegation, 
so conspicuous in the latter. The geueral colors might be called brown- 
ish-black and white in the former, the markings disposed in a pattern 
common to both varieties, yet the fulvous of var. columbianus assuming 
a dark brown east. In the northern bird the angular dark-markings 
on the white ground of the under parts are alinost black, and acutely 
arrow-head shaped for the most part; in the southern, these markings 
are much lighter brown, and, excepting generally the hinder ones, have 
a more rounded outline. In the northern bird the throat is white, 
speckled with blackish ; in the southern it is tawuy, and nearly or quite 
unmarked. Now these are the prominent characteristics, as they obtain 
in the more strongly marked examples. But it must be remembered 
that they are mixed and obscured in every degree in the complete and 
gentle intergradation which obtains between the two varieties, proving 
them to be but a single species: Along the United States northern 
boundary, and rather to the northward, specimens are more or less per- 
fectly intermediate between the two extremes above noted. There is, 
moreover, iu both forms, such a difference between the breeding and 
the autumnal plumages (the latter being the lighter), as to further 
prove the impossibility of specitic distinctions being established. Birds 
that I killed in June and July along the northern border of Dakota, 
decidedly approached the dark northern form; their offspring, shot in 
the same locality the following September, when they were full grown, 
very clearly pertained to the southern. They were all, indeed, much 
lighter than the heaviest colored axctic birds ; but the old ones had the 
white and speckled instead of buff throat, and so bad the young ones 
through the summer; they only assumed the buff throat, and thus dis- 
tinctively showed their relationship with the southern form, after the 
September moult. Speaking geographically, as well as zoologically, it 
is impossible to assign limits to the two forms. All the United States 
specimens I have seen, however, are unquestionably var. colunibianus ; 
and we may as well conventionally fix its limit along our present politi- 
eal boundary, although the other variety only attains its special char- 
acteristics in all their purity considerably further north. 

The northern line of distribution of var. columbianus being thus deter- 
mined, we have to note its dispersion in other directions. Its eastern 
limit offers interesting considerations of a different character; for in 
this direction we find the bird to have been affected, not by climatic 
influence modifying its physical characters, but by less obscure agencies 
operating to gradually restrict its range. These agencies are directly 
consequent upon the advance of civilization, which, very singularly, 
pushes the Sharp-tailed Grouse continually westward, and at the same 
time carries along with it the Pinnated Grouse. There is abundant 
evidence that the Sharp-tailed once ranged much further east than it 
does now; and so rapidly is it being driven westward that a decided 
change has been affected within the memory of those now living. How 
far eastward it may have once ranged is uncertain. We have in the 
earlier accounts some vague and evidently not reliable allusions to the 
Sharp-tailed Grouse as an inhabitant of Virginia. This may or may not 
have been the case, most probably it was an entire mistake; and yet 
there is no @ priori reason against it. The Sharp-tailed is no more 
exclusively a prairie-bird than the Pinnated, which we know once 
ranged across the whole country, and lingers to this day in certain 
isolated localities in the Middle States and even New England. Under 
later and more authentic dates we find the Sharp-tailed Grouse men- 
tioned by Audubon, in 1838, as “accidental in the northern parts of 
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Illinois.” This leads to the inference that not long previously the bird 
inhabited all suitable prairie land of Michigan,* Minnesota, and Iowa, 
intervening between the point indicated and its present habitat. What 
this now is I am able to show with accuracy, thanks to the kindness of 
several friends, who have noted, in Minnesota, a gradual restriction of 
the Sharp-tailed and corresponding advance of the Pinnated. My friend, 
Surgeon J. I’. Head, United States Army, writes me that General H. H. 
Sibley, a keen sportsman and pretty accurate scientific observer, who 
lived at the mouth of the Minnesota River long before St. Paul was 
settled, states that formerly the Sharp-tailed Grouse was the prevailing, 
if not the only, species there, and that it has been replaced by ZT. cupido 
within his own memory. A paper which Dr. Head prepared in 1853, 
gave T. cupido as the Grouse about Fort Ripley, Minnesota, but he lately 
told me that this was a mistake, the bird of that vicinity being then the 
Sharp-tailed, and the Pinnated being only just now approaching that 
locality. For in September, 1873, the Doctor, with some friends, shot a 
young but full-grown solitary 7. eupido— so far as I know,” he writes, 
“the first instance of its occurrence in this vicinity. The place was 
remote from any cultivated ground; and within a few minutes several 
individuals of the Sharp-tailed Grouse were shot.” Jn another commu- 
cation kindly offered me, Dr. Head states further: “The Sharp-tailed 
Grouse is found in great abundance from the Mississippi to the Red 
River of the North; * * * * the Grouse now inhabiting the region 
about St. Paul is the 7. cupido—a few of the Sharp-tailed are still 
found near White Bear Lake, about twelve miles north of this city. 
The dividing line between TJ. cupido and T. phasianellus runs probably 
not more than fifteen or twenty miles north of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
bending thence to the southwest, or in the direction of Yankton. 7. 
cupido appears to replace the other as the wheat-fields advance.” 

The accuracy of this line determined by Dr. Head is verified by other 
observations. Its southwest trend is confirmed by Mr. Trippe, as above 
cited, who believes that the Sharp-tailed scarcelyt comes into Iowa; 
and more particularly by my own observations, between Fort Randall 
and Yankton. In this stretch of seventy-five miles along tne Missouri 
the normal dividing-line runs somewhere—the two species interdigita- 
ting, however, to such an extent that it cannot be precisely fixed. How 
many Sharp-tailed, if any, are still found about Yankton, I cannot say; 
but there the Pinnated is the prevailing form, and so numerous that I 
have known them to be trapped and used instead of tame Pigeons in a 
shooting-match. Starting up the river they accompany us part of the 
day, till suddenly one of the “ White-bellies” whirs up from the road- 
side, and we are soon fairly among them. At Fort Randall they are 
the prevailing species; so nearly exclusively, that in the course of my 
six months’ residence there, I never became aware of the occurrence of 
the other, excepting in three instances, although officers and others, 
beside myself, did a good deal of shooting. The Cupidones are unques- 
tionably creeping up the Missouri, just as the Quail have already done, 
although they have not, apparently, as yet progressed quite so far; and 
with their advance, the Sharp-tailed are probably receding along this 
line as elsewhere. There may be some antagonism, or other incompati- 
bility, between the two species; but more probably the different con- 
ditions of environment, induced by the settling of the country, are the 


*Fort William, on the northern shore of Lake Superior, is among the earlier 
localities cited. 

tBut Iam reliably informed of its occurrence, with Cupidonia, in northwestern por- 
tions of Iowa. 
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main cause of the change—what the Pinnated likes best being not to 
the taste of the other. Just as the Quail is a “home bird,” loving the 
stubble-field and hay-rick near the owner’s house, so the Pinnated pre- 
fers to glean over cultivated fields, while the wilder Sharp-tailed clings 
to its native heath. The railroad will take the former along and warn 
away the latter. 

Proceeding now nearly due south, we find the line of distribution 
(however it may lead to the right or left, according to the nature of 
special locality) gives over the greater portion of Nebraska to this 
species, and passes nearly through the middle of Kansas to the vicinity 
of Fort Hays, where the bird was found by Mr. Allen. This is the 
easternmost point in this latitude that I have ascertained, and may 
represent the southernmost limit of distribution, or nearly so—about 
388°. From the line above sketched the species reaches across the 
entire country, in suitable regions, to the east side of the Sierra Nevada 
of Calitornia, and of the continuation of the same range into Oregon 
and Washington—the Cascades. It does not, apparently, cross this 
range into the valleys on the west side; nor has it been found in 
California quite so far south as in Kansas and Colorado—not quite to 
latitude 40°. In fact it has only lately been included in the fauna of 
that State. Dr. Newberry saw it about fifty miles northeast of Fort 
Reading, near Canoe Creek, on the prairie near Pitt River, about the 
Klamath Lakes, and in the Des Chutes basin to the Dailes. In Wash- 
ington Territory Dr. Cooper says it is found only in the low alluvial 
prairies of the streams emptying into the Columbia east of the Cascade 
Mountains; but this restriction probably requires to be removed. He 
mentions an interesting fact in contrast of the present bird and the 
Blue Grouse (Tetrao obscurus): “They shun high grounds and forests 
entirely ; and within a distance of half a mile I have seen both these 
and the Blue Grouse (which avoids open plains altogether) as I passed 
from prairie to forest.” Dr. Suckley noticed the “exceeding abundance” 
of the species from the mouth of the Yellowstone to the Cascades, 
wherever there is open country and a sufficiency of food. The bird is 
probably nowhere more numerous than in the regions where I have had 
opportunity of studying it, namely, in the vicinity of Fort Randall on 
the Missouri, from October to May; at Fort Pembina, on the Red River, 
in June, and at various points along the Souris or Mouse River, Dakota, 
during the rest of the year. 

We may begin with the egg, and will take it a little earlier in its 
history than usual. High up the oviduct, when the shell first forms, it 
is of a uniform pale, dull green color. The first one I ever saw was of 
this description; it was brought to me as having been “cut out of a 
Prairie Chicken,” which I could scarely credit, though I could not help 
believing my informant; and as the egg had been boiled, I set it down 
to this having somehow changed the color. Soon after, however, I 
killed a hen off her nest, and found in her a duplicate of the first 
specimen. As the egg passes down it acquires a deposit of brown pig- 
meut, which, mingled with the green, or overlying it, produces the 
characteristic olive or drab tint of the mature egg. When this brown 
is in Jess quantity, a pale, dull drab, nearly uniform, results; when in 
excess, the tint is a darker olive, and in most specimens, further deposit 
of brown, not fairly mixed with the original green, produces a minutely 
dotted egg, the dark brown being picked into the shell, as it were, in 
points. These markings are rarely, if ever, aggregated into spots of 
any considerable size (any larger than a pin’s head), and are uniformly 
distributed; at least I have seen no specimens otherwise marked. 
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During incubation they usually acquire a variety of scratches or other 
abrasions, in which the pale underlying color appears. The eggs are 
shaped like those of the common hen (though more pointed, and nearer 
a perfect oval), and vary as much, in size and shape, as those of the 
sawe breed of domestic fowl commonly do. They are always quite dif- 
ferent from those of the Pinnated Grouse. They measure from 1.60 to 
1.80 inches in length by 1.20 to 1.30 in breadth, averaging about 1.75 
by 1.25. (Thirty specimens measured.) The clutch varies greatly, as 
usual in the cases of those birds which lay many eggs. The largest 
number I ever found in a nest was thirteen, but I suppose a few more 
may sometimes be laid. The fewest I have noticed, after incubation 
had commenced, showing that no more would have been laid, was five. 
In the latitude of Pembina they are laid late in May and through part 
of June*—probably a little earlier farther south. 

But we have come to speak of the eggs without reference as yet to 
the preliminaries needful for their production. The Grouse revive from 
the stolid and apathetic mood in which they pass the winter early in 
the spring—often previous to the severe snow-storms and cold that may 
prevail in April in part of the regions they inhabit, and the earliest 
indication of their renewed activity is their sexual excitement. I shall 
never torget the first time their strange booming fell upon my ear—a 
new experience to me, though I had for months been familiar with the 
birds under the influence of their winter régime. It was on the Ist of 
April, and I think that had the birds awakened sooner, the fact would 
net have escaped me. It was in the vicinity of Fort Randall. I was 
miles away from the fort or any other human habitation, whither I had 
gone into lonely bivouac the night before to make sure of securing some 
wild fowl at the break of day. Awakened before it was light by the 
sonorous cries of the wild fowl making for the reedy lake where I had 
encamped, I arose—there was no need to dress—pushed off into the 
expanse of reeds in a light canoe I had brought with me, and with my 
gun across my knees, sat quietly waiting for light to come. The sense 
of loneliness was oppressive in the stillness that preceded morning, 
broken only by the quack or plash of the Wild Duck, and the distant 
honking ofa train of Wild Geese winnowing their sinuous way afar. I 
felt desolate—almest lost—and thought bow utterly insignificant man 
is in comparison with his self-assertion. The grand blutts of the Mis- 
souri, rising past each other interminably, were before me in shadowy 
outline, that seemed to change and threaten to roll upon me; all around 
stretched the waste of reeds, secret, treacherous, limitless—unmoved, 
yet whispering to the water about their roots with a strange trickling. 
But the light came on; the distant hills took shape and settled in firm 
gray outiine against the sky, and a breath of fresher, purer air, mes- 
senger of morning, passed over the lake, dispelling the vapors that 
bung reluctant, and causing the reeds to sway in graceful salute to the 
coming sun. A Sparrow chirped from her perch with joy; a Field Lark 
rose from her bed in the grass, tuning her limpid pipe to a song of 
gladness; and the wild fowl plashed about right heartily, when the 
highest hill-top was touched with gold, and another and another, till 
the scene was illumined to the very bosom of the lake. The feathered 
orchestra sounds never so impressive as when it ushers in the day; 


*Says Dr. Suckley: “At Fort Dalles, on the Ist of April, 1855, a young bird, scarcely 
two days o]d, was brought to me. This early incubation would lead us to suspect that 
the species, in favoralble situations, has two or more broods during the season.” But 
this is certainly not the case in any locality I have observed the birds—they have all 
they can do to get one brood off their hands by the end of the summer. 
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never so fine and complete as when familiar voices sing the higher notes 
to the strange deep bass of the Grouse; heard for the first time, as it 
was on this occasion, the effect is indescribable. No one could say. 
whence the sound proceeded, nor how many birds, if more than one, pro- 
duced it; the hollow reverberations filled the air, more like the lessen- 
ing echoes of some great instrument far away, than the voice of a bird 
at hand. I listened to this grand concert, absorbed in the reflections it 
stirred within me, ng longer alone, but in company I love, till the boom- 
ing fell less frequently upon my ear, and then ceased—it was broad 
day; the various birds were about their homely avocations, and I must 
betake myself to practical concerns. 

Thus, in no faltering accents of timid expectancy, but in the bold tone 
of assured success, the Grouse calls upon his intended mate to forget 
the shyness that will no longer serve their purpose; nor does the invi- 
tation lack defiance to a rival who may presume to dispute his rights. 
At the rallying cry the birds assemble, in numbers of both sexes, at 
some favorable spot, and a singular scene ensues as the courtship pro- 
gresses. There is aregular “walk-around,” as ludicrous, to the disin- 
terested observer, as some of the performances on the comic stage. The 
birds run about in a circle, some to the right, others to the left, crossing 
each other’s path, passing and repassing in stilted attitudes, stopping 
to bow and squat in extravagant postures, and resuming their course, 
till one would think their heads as well as their hearts were lost. But 
this is simply their way, and they amuse themselves in such fashion till 
the affair is settled. The cocks have bristled and swelled, strutted and 
fought, till some have proven their claims to first choice, and others have 
concluded to take what they can get. Their subsequent history, I am 
sorry to state, is neither particularly creditable to themselves nor of 
absorbing interest to us. Leaving them to go about their business in 
their usual humdrum way, let us look to what now occupies their mates. 

A nest will soon be required for ber eggs, and the hen has to select 
suitable premises, though, being an architect of only the humblest 
order, she has little building work to do; and, moreover, not being 
fastidious, her choice is made without difficulty. I have found the nests: 
in such various locations that I can hardly determine what her prefer- 
ence is, if, indeed, she have any. I suppose the site depends much upon 
circumstances. She will enter a tract overgrown with the low, scrubby 
willow bushes, so abundant in our higher latitudes, and settle beneath 
one of these; she will ramble along the edge of a wooded stream and 
hide in a patch of tall weeds; she will stroll out on the boundless, bare 
prairie, and take a tuft of grass at random. But wherever she makes 
down her bed she is solicitous to conceal it, not only from the rude 
glances of men, but from the equally cruel eye of her many four-footed 
enemies. Her method of concealment is most artful—perfected by its 
witlessness. With admirable instinct, she will avoid a place that offers 
such chances of concealment as to invite curious search ; her willow 
bush is the duplicate of a thousand others at hand; her tuft of grass 
on the prairie is the counterpart of a million others around; her nest 
will be found by accident oftener than by design. And when, stooping 
over a warm nest on the prairie, whence she has just fluttered in dis- 
may, we note how exposed it seems, now that it is found; we wonder 
how the dozen blades of grass that overarch the eggs, or the rank weed 
that shadows them, could have hidden the home so effectually that we 
nearly trod upon the bird before we saw her. She is now but a few yards 
off, in plain view, amid the scrubby prairie herbage, perhaps squat- 
ting, kut more likely moving away with a swaying motion of the head 
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at each step. We will not combine murder with the robbery we are 
about to commit, and Jet us hope she will be consoled in time. Lifting 
up the eggs carefully, one by one, we find the nest to be merely a few. 
spears of grass, pressed down and somewhat circularly arranged with, 
in all probability, a few feathers that appear to have rather been me- 
chanically detached from the mother bird than laid down by design. If 
the place is near our northern border, and early in June, we shall prob- 
ably tind the eggs quite fresh; but. by the third week of that month 
they will be about hatching. At this period should we, for any suffi- 
cient reason, destroy the setting bird, we should find her in sad plight— 
her plumage, liarsh and worn, entirely gone from a large space on her 
belly; ber flesh thin and flabby, and her crop containing only a few 
buds of some weed that grows close by her nest, with some grasshop-. 
pers or other insects. ; 

No bird is a more faithful mother than this Grouse; no one clings to 
her eggs more steadfastly, or guards her young with more sedulous care. 
In proof of how close she will set while incubating, let me mention two 
instances that came under my observation. One poor bird was actually 
trodden upon and killed, and some of her eggs smashed. On another 
occasion, I drove a large four-mule ambulance over a nest; the animals 
shied as they stepped over it, when the bird fluttered out from between 
their legs. Stopping instantly, I discovered the nest just between the 
hinder wheels. The Grouse lies hard and close, never relinquishing 
hope of escaping observation until the last moment. 

The young, as usual among gallinaceous birds, run about almost as 
soon as they are hatched; and it is interesting to witness the watchful 
solicitaude with which they are cherished by the parent when she first 
leads them from the nest in quest of food, glancing in every direction, . 
in her intense anxiety, 12st harm befall them. She clucks matronly to 
bring them to brood under her wings, or to call them together to scram- 
ble tor a choice morsel of food she has found. Should danger threaten,.a 
different note alarms them; they scatter in every direction, running, like 
little mice, through the grass till each finds a hiding place; meanwhile, 
she exposes herself to attract attention, till, satisfied of the safety of the 
brood, she whirrs away and awaits the time when she may reassemble 
her family. In the region where I observed the birds in June and July, 
they almost invariably betook themselves to the dense, resistent under- 
brush, which extends for some distance outward from the wooded. 
streams, seeking safety in this all but impenetrable cover, where it was 
nearly impossible to catch the young ones, or even to see them, until 
they began to top the bushes in their early short flights. The wing and 
tail-feathers sprout in a few days, and are quite well grown before - 
feathers appear among the down of the body. The first coveys seen 
able to rise on wing were noticed early in July; but by the middle of this 
month most of them fly smartly for short distances, being about as large 
as Quails. Others, however, may be observed through August, little, if 
any, larger than this, showing a wide range of time of hatching, though 
searcely warranting the inference of two broods in a season. 

Returning to the newly-hatched chicks, we will note their character- 
istics as they progress toward maturity. The down in which they are 
clothed when hatched is rather dingy yellow, mottled on the crown, back, 
and wings with warm brown and black; it extends to the toes, but leaves 
a bare strip along the hind edge of the tarsus; the bill and feet are light 
brown. They are about as large as Bantam chickens of the same age, and 
very pretty little things, indeed. They arevery quick in their movements, 
scrambling to squat and hide, on the least alarm, even at this early age.. 
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Thé first feathers—those of the wings—are light brown, with broken 
black bars, and strong shaft-lines of pure white, as well as edging of 
the same. The tail sproutsnext. Then some brown feathers appear on 
the crown. Next, two broad strips of white feathers, with circular 
brown spots, appear on each side of the breast, coalescing and gradually 
extending down the side; meanwhile the scapular aud dorsal feathers 
appear, and the feathering finishes with the neck, when the birds are 
about one-third grown. ‘With the final disappearance of the down the 
birds are in a plumage which differs materially from that of the adults, 
and may be thus described: Crown, warm rich brown, variegated with 
black. White shaft-lines of the upper plumage persistent, making 
sharp, white, lengthwise stripes, which, together with a black area on 
each feather, contrast with the fine gray and brown mottling of the 
upper parts. Wing-coverts and inner quills somewhat like the back, on 
their outer webs at least, but with whitish spots along the edge. Sevy- 
eral inner tail-feathers with a shaft-line of white, and otherwise mottled 
blackish and brown. Lower throat and breast with a buffy suffusion, 
and with numberless dark brown spots; sides, similar, but the markings 
lengthened into streaks. Bill, brown above, light-colored below. 

This plumage lasts through the greater part of September, and is one 
of several distinctive evidences of immaturity. Sometime during this 
month a moult occurs, and the perfect plumage of the fall and winter. 
is gained with its completion. By the time of the moult the birds are 
well grown—sometimes full grown—and delicate for table; but it is 
hardly fair to shoot them before the change is completed. {hough they 
fly well enough, they lack spirit and vigor, drop at a touch of smail shot, 
and, altogether, try the qualities of the sportsman little more than gun- 
ning in a hen-yard would.. They sheuld be let alone till they ave 
stronger, warier, and clothed in the fresh, crisp plumage they are about 
to assume, and which, when completed, makes a bird like this: 

Neck without obviously peculiar feathers, like those of either of the 
Pinnated or Ruffed Grouse or Sage Cock, but with a hidden, definitely 
circumscribed space on each side of reddish, vascular, and distensible 
skin, constituting an undeveloped tympanum, over which lies a lateral 
series of slightly enlarged feathers. Head lightly crested, the longest 
feathers of the crown falling on the occiput; a crescentic naked patch 
over each eye of numerous orange or chrome-yellow fringe-like pro- 
cesses, in several parallel curved rows. Bill and «ings of an ordinary 
gallinaceous character. eet full-feathered to between the bases of the 
toes, with long, hair-like plumage reaching to or beyond the end of the - 
hind claw. Toes above with one row of broad, transverse scutella, a 
row on each side of smaller rounded scales, and a conspicuous fringe of 
horny processes; beloir, bossed and scabrous. Tail much shorter than 
the wings, normally of eighteen true rectrices, of which the central pair 
are soft, parallel-edged, and square-tipped, projecting an inch or two 
beyond the next pair; the rest rapidly graduated, stiffish, and crisp 
(making a creaking sound when rubbed together), and, though at first 
about straight-edged, soon becoming club-shaped (with a constriction 
near the apex) by mutual attrition. Sexes similar, but cock rather 
larger and darker than the hen, with more prominent supraciliary 
papilla. Length, 18 or 20 inches; extent, 24 to 30; wing, 8 to 9; mid- 
de tail-feathers, 4 to 6; shortest tail-feathers (outermost), about 13; 
tarsi, 2 inches; middle toe and claw, about the same; culmen of bill, 
about $; gape of bill, 1 to 14; depth of bill at base, 4, or rather less. 
Colors: Upper parts closely and pretty evenly variegated with black- 
ish-brown, reddish-brown, and grayish-brown, the pattern smallest on 
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the rump and lower back, where the blackish is mostly in sharp-an gled 
stars; the reddish most conspicuous on the upper back, and both the 
lighter colors everywhere finely sprinkled with blackish. Wing-coverts 
like the upper back, but with numerous conspicuous rounded white 
spots, one on the end of each feather. Crown and back of neck nearly 
like the back, but in smaller pattern, and the markings mostly trans- 
verse. An illy-defined white area on each side of the neck, over the 
tympanum, and slight, whitish stripe behind the eye. Throat, fine light 
buff, usually immaculate, but sometimes finely speckled quite across. 
Under parts white, more or less tinted with buff toward the throat; the 
breast with numerous regular dark-brown U-shaped spots, one on each 
feather; similar but smaller, sharper, and fewer such spots thence scat- 
tered over most of the under parts, only the middle of the belly being 
left unmarked. Long feathers of the sides under the wings matching 
the upper wing-coverts nearly; under wing-coverts and axillaries pure 
white, not marked; flanks with bars or U-spots of dark brown. Legs 
grayish-white, unmarked. Quills of the wings fuscous; outer webs of 
the secondaries with equidistant, squarish, white or tawny spots, the 
secondaries tipped and imperfectly twice or thriced barred with white, 
and gradually becoming sprinkled with the varied colors of the back, 
so that the innermost of them are almost precisely like the greater 
coverts. Four middle tail-feathers variegated, much like the back; 
others white, or grayish-white, on the inner web, the outer web being 
mottled; a few under tail-coverts spotted, the rest white; upper tail- 
coverts nearly like the rump. Iris, light brown; bill, dark horn-color; 
part of under mandible, flesh-colored; claws, like the bill; toes on top, 
light horn-color, the soles darker. 

As already intimated, this rich plumage of the fall and winter differs 
a good deal from that of the breeding season. In summer there is 
much less of the rusty tinges, the colors being nearly blackish, gray, 
and white. The throat is more nearly white and speckled. Ihave shot 
(September) birds moulting in which the old feathers of the throat were 
of this character, mixed with new ones of a rich, pure buff. There are 
other characters; the bare stripe over the eye is more conspicuous, more 
pimply, and more brightly colored. The legs are very much less heavily 
clothed; in fact, scarcely more feathered than those of the Pinnated 
Grouse. The tail of this bird is among its peculiarities, and has occa- 
sioned comment. The long central pair of feathers appear to belong to 
the coverts, as stated in my work, p. 233, from examination of dried 
skins alone; but this is not so. They are true tail-feathers, implanted 
fairly in line with the others, as any one can satisfy himself on examin- 
ation of a fresh-killed bird; the longest coverts belong to a different 
set, as shown by their site as well as form. It is not easy to describe 
the shape of the tail-feathers, since they are continually changing their 
form by wearing away in rubbing against each other. Before the Septem- 
ber moult, these feathers in the young-of-the-year are rather short and 
indeterminate in shape, and they are all shed nearly simultaneously; I 
have shot birds without any tail at all. The new ones are generally as 
above described, but constantly wear; by June following they often be- 
come mere shafts with ragged edges. The decided tympanum that this 
Species possess has not received sufficient attention. In both sexes 
during winter, and in the female at all times, it is not conspicuous, but 
during the breeding season becomes much enlarged in the cock, and 
susceptible of very considerable distension. Thus, it shows plainly ina 
poorly-prepared dried skin now before me. In investigating the nature 
of these air-sacs I was unable, after several trials, to find any direct 
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communication with the wiud-pipe, and came to the conclusion that air 
was admitted from the lung through an opening similar to those by 
which air gains access to others of the various air-cells in birds’ bodies ; 
that, therefore, the tympanum is simply an exaggerated cervical cavity, 
belonging to the general system of pneumatic cells. On introducing a 
blow-pipe into the trachea, I could fully distend the air-sacs, but only 
coincidently with the general inflation of the body which ensued. 

To return to the habits of this interesting bird. Througbout the 
region of the Red, Pembina, and Souris or Mouse Rivers, where I 
observed the birds during the summer, I found them mostly in the 
underbrush along the streams, which they seemed to seek instinctively 
as affording the best shelter and protection, as well as plenty of food. 
Where they were most abundant I frequently observed the ‘“ scratch- 
ing holes” in the bare earth among the bushes, where they resorted to 
dust themselves, and most probably, in the instances of ungrown cov- 
eys, to roost. Late in the summer and in September, those who cared 
to shoot the tender young found them to lie well to a dog; in fact, to lie 
so close that they were flushed with difficulty without one. No game 
birds could be tamer or more readily destroyed. Except when tempo- 
rarily scattered by molestation, the coveys kept close together, and culy 
occasionally left the covert to stray on the adjoining prairie. They 
appeared to be feeding chiefly on wild-rose seeds, and those of another 
kind of plant equally abundant along the river-bottoms. The majority 
of these birds were ungrown up to September, and scarcely any had at 
that date begun to assume their new plumage. Up to this time I do 
not recollect that I ever saw one alight in a tree; and they were still, 
for the most part, under charge of the parent, as separate families, 
rather than as the indiscriminate packs in which they afterward asso- 
ciate. With the advance of the month these family associations seemed 
to break up, the change of plumage was finished, the birds grew strong 
of wing, and able in all respects to look after themselves. No longer 
solicitous of shelter, they haunted the innumerable ravines that make 
down to the streams, and strolled in company far out on the prairie. 
In this region, at least, they showed little wariness all through the 
month. I could generally waik up to a covey in fair view on the bare 
prairie, even to within a few teet, before they would fly, and they sel- 
dom went far before re-alighting. Their appearance when not obscured 
by the herbage is characteristically peculiar. They seem to stand re- 
markably high on their legs, and generally carry their short, pointed 
tail somewhat elevated ; the singularity is increased when the long neck 
is outstretched, as it generally is when they are on the lookout. On 
alighting after being flushed, if not much alarmed, they often stand 
motionless at full height, but if badly scared, squat closely, and are then 
difficult to find if not exactly marked down. If without a dog, one may 
pass and repass among them without finding one, unless he happen to 
stumble on them; and often, going away after such want of success, 
one may look back to find the heads of the whole lot raised above the 
grass, intently regarding his retreat. It is astonishing how closely they 
can squat—even laying the head flat upon the ground, and appearing 
scarcely half their natural size. At this season their food appears to 
be chiefly grasshoppers. I have opened numbers to find their crops 
crammed with these insects, only varied with a few flowers, weed-tops, 
succulent leaves, and an occasional beetle or spider. 

By the first of October the Sharp-tailed Grouse have mostly finished 
the renewal of their plumage, are all full grown and strong of wing; 
their habits are considerably modified. They grow wary and watchful, 
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flushing often at long distances to fly clear out of sight, and running 
far on the ground. They also begin to alight on trees, a habit, however, 
not confirmed until somewhat later, when with the advance of’ cold 
weather and the failure of former supplies of food, they assume the 
routine of their winter life. The close coveys of the "earlier season are 
for the most part broken up, and the birds wander often alone in search 
of food. They haunt the interminable ravines along the Missouri, mak- 
ing away from the river-bottoms in search of food, but mostly returning 
at evening to roost in the trees. Early in the morning they may be 
seen leaving their perches in straggling troops, flying high and swiftly 
to other feeding grounds; and again in the evening, if one loiter beneath 
the immense cottonwoods where, during the day, scarcely a chicken was 
to be seen, he will observe their return, till the trees are almost covered, 
and the air resounds with the hoarse kuk-kuk-k-k-k. Frequently, in very 
cold and especially in falling weather, the Grouse will not leave their 
perches during the day, but may be seen at any hour roosting quietly 
in the tops of the tallest cottonwoods. They are decidedly not graceful 
objects under these circumstances. They look very large, sharply 
defined among the bare straggling branches against the gray sky, and 
assume ungainly attitudes, particularly when standing erect on their 
long legs, with outstretched necks and upturned tails. Their behavior 
under these circumstances varies in a manner to me inexplicable. Some- 
times a group thus scattered among the tree-tops will permit the closest 
approach desired, and more than one may be brought down before the 
rest are off in alarm ; not seldom one may fire twice or thrice at the 
same bird without dislodging it, or kill several without stirring from his 
tracks. But ordinarily the chickens’ wits serve them to better purpose 
than this. As we approach, when just beyond-range, the crackling of 
the underbrush attracts the attention of one of the birds, which betore. 
had been squatting “iike a bump on a log”; he rises on his feet and 
twists his neck around to have a look. The rest follow his example. 
A moment more, the warning kuk-kuk-k sounds, and the nearest bird 
leaves his perch—the cry is taken up by the rest, and the whole are off 
to settle again a few hundred yards away, and tempt renewed pursuit 
that is likely to end as unsuccessfully. From the sportsman’s standpoint, 
the arrangement is wholly unsatisfactory when the birds behave so; 
nor when they are tame is it much more attractive ; for, unless a supply 
of meat be the only point, dropping chickens from the trees is no more 
exciting than robbing a hen-roost. Killed under these circumstances, 
the food of the Grouse is readily ascertained ; in the dead of winter it 
consists chiefly of the berries of the cedar, and buds of the poplar or 
cottonwood and willow, still closely sealed, awaiting the coming of 
spring. I have taken from one crop a double-handtul of such food, 
almost as dry as when swallowed. This diet does not improve the 
quality of tbe flesh ; a chicken at this season is quite a different thing 
trom one killed earlier in the season. The rating of the Grouse as an 
article of food necessarily varies, not only with circumstances, but 
according to individual prefererces. I myself do not esteem it very 
highly. A tender young Grouse, early in the season, is not to be des- 
pised, but all such specially-flavored meat is likely to soon become 
distasteful, especially if, on one or two occasions, a person has been 
forced upon a surfeit of it. Confined to Grouse for a few days, most 
persons, I should judge, would find relief in mess-pork. 

The mode of flight of this species is not peculiar; it rises with a 
startling whirr from the ground, till it attains a certain elevation—its 
straight, steady course, performed with great velocity by alternate sail- 
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ing and flapping, are points it shares with its relatives. The wing-beats 
are rapid and energetic, giving it an impulse that enables it to sail long 
distances, when the wings are held stiffly expanded to their full extent, 
somewhat decurved, and with the points of the quill-Jeatbers separated. 
The bird’s voice is highly characteristic. It is so almost invariably 
uttered during flight, at particular moments with reference to the de- 
livery of the wing-strokes, that for some time after my first acquaint- 
ance with the birds I was in doubt whether the sound were mechanical 
or vocal; nor was the uncertainty removed until 1 had heard it from 
the birds at rest. The ordinary note of alarm is almost invariably 
sounded just before the bird takes wing, whether from the ground or 
from a tree, and is usually repeated with each succeeding set of wing- 
beats, seeming to be jerked out of the bird by its muscular efforts. But 
we hear it also when, the bird being at rest, it becomes alarmed, yet not 
sufficiently to fly away; and when a bird is passing at full speed, suffi- 
ciently near, we may clearly distinguish the mechanical whirring sound 
of its wings, as well as, sometimes, the creaking rustle of its tail-feath 
ers as it turns its flight. When roosting at ease among the trees, and 
probably at other times, the Grouse have a different set of notes—a 
sociable cackling or clucking, with which they entertain each other. 

In conversation with Captain Hartley, of the Twenty-second Regiment, 
an accomplished sportsman, well acquainted with the ways of on: game 
birds, I was informed of an interesting point of difference in the habits 
of this bird and the Pinnated Grouse. In entering a cultivated field 
the latter goes on foot, and may consequently be readily trailed by a 
dog, while the Sharp-tailed flies in, and is only likely to be overhauled 
by the dog’s winding it, or coming accidentally upon it. The same 
gentleman has noted the preference of this species for the skirts of 
woods, brush, and broken places generally, in contrast to the entirely 
open places which the Pinnated Grouse frequents. 


CUPIDONIA CUPIDO, (Linn.) Bd. 


Pinnated Grouse; Prairie Hen. 


a. cupido. 


Tetrao cupido, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 274 (based on CATEs., iii, 1, pl.1; Briss. i, 212),— 
Gn., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 751.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 638.—Wus., Am. Orn. iii, 
1811, 104, pl. 27.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 183; Syn. Ls28, 126; Monog. 
Tetrao, in Ani. Phil. Trans. iii, 1830, 392.—Nutt., Man. i, 1832, 662.—Aup., Orn. 
Biog. ii, 1°34, 490; v, 1839, 559; pl. 186; Syn. 12839, 204; B. Am. vy, 1842, 23, pl. 
296.—Emuons, Cat. B. Mass, 1835, 4—Kocn, Wieg. Archiv, 1836, 150.—Prar., 
Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 355.—Canor, Pr. Bost. Soe. v, 1855, 154 (Long Island).— 
Lirxst., Cat. B. Conn., Am. Journ. 1843, 264.—DrKay, N. Y. Fauna, 1844, 
205.—PTN., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 229 (Massachusetts)—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 
1953, 96 (Arkansas and Eastern Texas).—Maxru., J. f. O. vi, 1258, 439. 

Bonasa cupido, SrePH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi, 299.—Gray, Cat. Gall. Br. Mus. 1867. 88. 

Cupidonia cupido, Bv., B. N. A. 1858, 628.—Wiear., Ohio Agric. Rep, 1260, No. 178 (Ohio, 
few remaining in northwest portious).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 172 (up the Missouri 
to the Niobrara).—Sim., App. Secy's Rep., Cat. B. Mass. 1864, p. 11 (Martha’s 
Vineyard and Naushon).—ALLEN, Cat. B. Mass., Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1264, 85 
(nearly extinct in Massachusetts).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 291.— 
Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1862, 287.—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 27'(now very rare; 
few still in Monroe and Northampton Counties, Pa., and New Jersey Plains).— 
ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 500 (Western Iowa, abundant).—ALLEN, Bul). 
M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 181 (Middle and Western Kansas).—Sxow. B. Kans. 1873, 
9.—Tripre, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1072, 240 (lowa).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 138 
(Massachusetts)—Covurs, Key, 1872, 234, fig. 148.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. ili, 1874, 
440, pl. 61, figs. 1, 7. 

Cupidonia americana, REICH., Syst. Av. 1850, p. xxix.—Bp., Comptes Rend. xlv, 1857, 42e. 
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b? pallidicinctus. 
Cupidonia cupido var. pallidicinctus, RipGw.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1574, 446 (Texas). 


Hab.—Fertile prairie country of the United States, nearly to eastern foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountaias in some latitudes—especially Ilinois, Iowa, Missouri, eastern half of 
Minnesota, Southeastern Dakota, Middle and Eastern Kansas and Nebraska, Arkansas 
and Eastern Texas. Var. pallidicinctus from Western Texas. Still lingers in certain 
localities in the Middle States aud New England. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4540-41, Big Sioux River; 5423, Mouth of Niobrara. 

It is well known that formerly the Pinnated Grouse inhabited various 
Eastern regions where it has been almost entirely extirpated. The 
principal localities where it still lingers are cited above. At present its 
centre of abundance is the Upper Mississippi Valley, for a considerable 
distance on either side of the river. Our notice of the distribution of 
the Sharp-tailed Grouse involved some particulars respecting the west- 
ern limits of the present species. I have no reason to believe that it 
occurs at all in Northwestern Minnesota or Northern Dakota, where the 
other species is soabundant. Its progress npou the Missouri River has 
been traced by Dr. Hayden further than by myself—to the Nivbrara; 
and this writer adds that it may proceed to the White River. Lower 
down, as at Council Bluffs, he speaks of its occurrence “in myriads.” 
Mr. Allen notes its westward spread from Middle Kansas; but I have 
found no record of its reaching, as yet, either Colorado or Wyoming. 
Southward it reaches Texas and Louisiana. I have met with no indica- 
tion of its occurrence north of the United States boundary. 

It is unnecessary to renew an account of the habits of this abundant 
and well-known game bird. The eggs are usually distinguished from 
those of the Sharp-tailed Grouse by being shorter and rounder, as well 
as rather smaller, though some of the more elongate samples cannot be 
recognized with certainty. Two specimens will show the greater range 
of variation in shape—1.82 by 1.20; 1.58 by 1.25. The color is a pecu- 
liar, very pale, greenish-gray, usually unmarked, though often with uni- 
form, fine, brown dotting. The variation is much as in Pediecetes, but 
the tendency to spotting is not so strong. Eggs of both these birds 
sometimes show a peculiar glaucous cast, something like the “bloom” 
on a grape. 


* V BoONASA UMBELLUS, (Linn) Steph: 3. = 
Ruffed Grouse. 


a, umbellus proper (Brown Ruffed Grouse, called ‘ Partridge” in the 
Northern States, and “ Pheasant” in the Southern). 


-Tetrao umbellus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 275 (based on Epw., p. 79, pl. 248, and Briss., 
p. 214).—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1748, 78¥.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1740, 633.—WILs., 
Am. Orn. vi. 1812. 46, pl. 49.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1525, 182; Syn. 1522, 136; Am. 
Philos. Trans. iii, 1230, 359.—Nutr., Man. i, 1332, 657.—Saprny, App. Frankl. 
Journ. 679.—Doventy, Cab. N. H. i, 1230, 13, pl. 2—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. 
li, 1851, 342 ?—Avp., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 211; v, 1839, 560; pl. 41; Syn. 1839, 
202; B. Am. v, 1642, 7%, pl. 293.—Puty., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 156, 215.—TRIppE, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. vi, 1671, 118 (Minnesota) ; and of earlier authors generally. 

Bonasa umbellus, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi, 1924, 300—Bp., Comp. & Geog. List, 
1233, 43; Comptes Rendus, xlv, 1257, 428.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 630.— ELLIOT, 
Monog. Tetraonida.—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 91 (Canada West).— 
FowLer, Am. Nat. iii, 1569. 365 (biography ).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1868, 501 
C(owa).—Datt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 2+7 (Nulato, Alaska).—Syvow, 
B. Kans. 1273, 9 (very rare).—TRIpPE, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 240 (lowa).— 
Coues, Key, 1572, 235, fig. 149.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 443, pl. 61, figs. 
3,9; and of later authors generally. 

Tetrao togatus, Forst., Phil. Trans. |xii, 1772, 393.—Lrxy., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 275. 

Ruffed Grouse of authors and others. 
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b. var. wmbelloides (Gray Ruffed Grouse). 


Tetrao umbelloides, DouGL., Tr. Linn. Soc. xvi, 1829, 148. 

Bonasa umbellus var. umbelloides, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 925.—Couus, Key, 1872, 235.—Mernr., 
Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 699.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 453, pl. 61, f. 10. 

Bonasa umbellus, ALLEN, Bull. M. C, Z. iii, 1872, 181 (Rocky Mountains). 


ce. var. sabinii (Red Rutfed Grouse). 
Tetrao sabinii, Douet., Tr. Linn. Soc. xvi, 1829, 137.—Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 543, 


foot-note. 
Bonasa sabinii, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 631.—Coopr. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1°60, 224.— 
Lonp, Pr. Arty. Inst. 1864, 123.—ELttor, Monog. Tetr. pl. —.—Coopr., b. Cal. i, 


1870, 540.—Daui & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 2-7 (Sitka). 
Bonasa umbcilus var. sabinei, Cours, Key, 1872, 235.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 454. 
Tetrao umbellus, NEwB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 94 (Oregon). 


Hab.—Of the typical form, the United States to the high central plains, in wooded 
districts. Canada, and interior of the fur countries, to Nulato, Alaska (Dall). (But I 
am informed by Mr. Ridgway that the British Amcrican—even Canadian—specimens 
are all more or less referable to var. wmbelloides, being grayer than those of the United 


States.) Of var. umbelloides, the Rocky Mountain region. Of var. sabinii, the Pacifi¢>. 


province, from the northern border of California to Sitka. 


The Ruffed Grouse occurs over only a very limited portion of the ‘ 


Missouri region, by far the greater part of the country not fulfilling its 
requirements, which are those of an exclusively woodland bird. Dr. 
Hayden does not mention the species at all, and I never saw it in the 
Missouri region. It apparently occurs only toward the mouth of the 
river and in the adjacent country. I bave seen no Nebraskan record. 
In Kansas Mr. Snow says it is “very rare,” and it is, no doubt, confined 
to the eastern part of the State, where it probably breeds. It is given 
as abundant in Southern Iowa by Mr. Trippe, and occurs in various 
parts of Missouri. At the other extreme of the Missouri region it is 
represented by var. umbelloides, as noted beyond. 

It is somewhat singular that a misapprehension should subsist, even 
among well-informed persons, in regard to this species. The confusion 
in the minds of some is, doubtless, partly due to the fact that the bird 
goes under different names in different parts of the country; aud we 
are often asked, is it a Partridge, or is it a Pheasant? to which reply 
may. be made that it is neither, but a Grouse. ‘ Pheasant” is a name of 
a variety of birds of the family Phasianide, indigenous to Southern 
Asia, and not represented in this country at all. The best known spe- 
cies is that one long ago introduced into England, and there thoroughly 
naturalized. (The nearest American representative of the Pheasants is 
the Wild Turkey, which is sometimes inciuded in the family Phasian- 
ide.) ‘ Partridge” is the name of a group of small gallinaceous birds, 
which, like the Phasianide, belong exclusively to the Old World, our 
American Partridges, so called, being quite a different set of birds. A 
poverty of our language in the matter of names of various American 
birds has caused them to become known by some term really belonging 
only to their (real or supposed) nearest European relatives. It would 
simplify‘matters much to discard altogether the terms ‘ Pheasant” and 
“ Partridge,” by which this species is known in, respectively, the North- 
ern and Southern States, and call it by its proper name of “ Rutfed 
Grouse.” The bird itself is unmistakable; no other species has the con- 
spicuous ruffle of lengthened, broad, soft, silky feathers on the ueck; 
and the only other species with any feathery neck-appendages is the 
Pinnated Grouse, where the appendages are like little wings of narrow, 
straight, pointed feathers. The Ruffed Grouse may be contounded by 
some with the Canada Grouse, or “Spruce Partridge” (Zetrao cana- 
densis); but this has no lengthened feathers on the neck, and is other- 
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wise entirely different. Nor need any one misunderstand the subject 
through observing that three kinds of Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus) 
are here presented. They are Ruffed Grouse, each and all of them, and 
he may ignore the varieties unless he desires to be very precise. They are 
merely geographical races of the same bird, differing a little in color 
according to certain climatic influences to which they are respectively 
subjected. 

The habits of the Ruffed Grouse are perfectly well known to those 
who have been interested in the matter. The eggs are very character- 
istic—cream-colored—from a creamy-white to a rich creamy-brown, 
usually immaculate, or scarcely dotted in minute points, but sometimes 
with small round spots of pale chocolate, irregularly and sparsely set in 
among numerous uniform dots. In shape they are very near those of 
Partridgex, approaching the pyriform contour, very broad and blunt at 
one end and pointed at the other.* They measure about 1.66 inches long 
by 1.20 broad. 

The “drumming” of the Ruffed Grouse has always excited interest, 
and furnished occasion for various speculations upon the way in which 
the peculiar noise is made. It was at first supposed to be a vocal effort, 
and, in fact, the name Bonasa was given on this score (“‘bonasus,” a 
bull, in allusion to the bellowing). This, of course, is entirely errone- 
ous, the sound being produced with the wings. An account is given by 
Mr. Ridgway, in a late number of the “American Sportsman,” which I 
transcribe eutire, as it furnishes a résumé of various earlier views of 
ornithologists : 

‘“T send you a few facts bearing upon the subject of why does the 
Ruffed Grouse drum, which I have been able to gather from some of our 
best authorities, and supplement them by the opinions of some reliable 
sportsmen of my acquaintance. As regards my own views, I have none, 
since my opportunities for observing this species in a state of nature 
have been very limited, in consequence of its scarcity in the portions of 
the country where I have hunted. 

“The question of why the Ruffed Grouse drums is, perhaps, more 
easily answered than that of how this sound is produced; and, since the 
latter has been very erroneously described by our highest authorities 
on ornithology, I impose upon your space by considering both questions 
together. Audubon’s account of the drumming of the Ruffed Grouse is 
as follows: 

“<¢Harly in April the Ruffed Grouse begins to drum immediately after 
dawn, and again toward the close of the day. As the season advances, 
the drumming is repeated more frequently at all hours of the day; and 
where these birds are abundant, this curious sound is heard from all 
parts of the woods in which they reside. The drumming is performed 
in the following manner: The male bird, standing erect on a prostrate, 
decayed trunk, raises the feathers of its body in the manner of the 
Turkey-cock, draws its head toward its tail, erecting the feathers of the 
latter at the same time, and raising its ruff around the neck, suffers its 
wings to droop, and struts about on the log. A few moments elapse, 
when it draws the whole of its feathers close to the body, and, stretch- 
ing itself out, beats its sides with its wings in the manner of the do- 
mestic cock, but more loudly, and with such rapidity of motion, after a 
few of the first strokes, as to cause a tremor in the air, not unlike the 
rumbling of distant thunder. (Birds of America, octavo edition, vol. 
v, pp. 77 and 78.) 

*The egg of one of our Partridges (Oreortyx pictus) is a perfect miniature of that 
of the Rutted Grouse, and only distinguishable from the unmarked specimens of the 
latter by its smaller size—1.45 by 1.10 
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* Wilson’s account is substantially the same, though he does not say 
that the bird beats the body with its wings. We quote his own words: 

“<¢The drumming, as it is called, of the Pleasant is another singu- 
larity of this species. This is performed by the male alone. This 
drumming is most common in the spring, and is the call of the cock to 
his favorite fenale. It is produced in the following manner: The bird, 
standing on an old, prostrate log, generally in a retired and sheltered 
situation, contracts his throat, erects his expanded tail, elevates the 
two tufts of feathers on his neck, and inflates his whole body, some- 
thing in the manner of the Turkey-cock, strutting and wheeling about 
with great stateliness. After a few manceuvres of this kind, he begins 
to strike with his stiffened wings in short and quick strokes, which 
become more and more rapid until they run into each other, as has 
been already described’ (American Ornithology, Wilson and Bona- 
parte, vol. ii, pp. 266 and 267.) 

“ Nuttall deseribes it more in the manner of Audubon, and is more 
satisfactory in his conjectures as to why this sound is produced. Ac- 
cordingly we quote his account in full: 

“¢Tn the month of April the Ruffed Grouse begins to be recognized 
by his peculiar drumming, heard soon after dawn and toward the close 
of evening. At length, as the season of pairing approaches, it is heard 
louder and more frequent till a later hour of the day, and commences 
again toward the close of the afternoon. This sonorous, crepitating 
sound, strongly resembling a low peal of distant thunder, is produced 
by the ale, who, as a preliminary to the operation, stands upright on 
a prostrate log, parading with erected tail and ruff, and with drooping 
wings, in the manner of the Turkey. After swelling out his feathers 
and struttivg torth for a few moments, at a sudden impulse, like the 
motions of a crowing-cock, he draws down his elevated plumes, and, 
stretching himself forward, loudly beats his sides with his wings with 
such accelerating motion, after the first few strokes, as to cause the 
tremor described, which way be heard reverberating, in a still morning, 
to the distance of from a quarter to a half a mile. This curious signal 
is repeated at intervals of six or eight minutes. The same sound is also 
beard in autumn as well as in the spring, and is given by the caged bird 
as well as the free, being, at times, merely an instinctive expression of 
hilarity and vigor. The drumming parade of the male is often likewise 
the signal for a quarrel; aud when they happen to meet each other in 
the vicinity of their usual and stated walks, obstinate battles, like those 
of our domestic fowls for the sovereiguty of the dung-hill, but too com- 
monly succeed’? (Manual of Ornithology, Land Birds, second edition, 
pp. 96 and 97.) 

“ Most writers follow Audubon aud Nuttall in saying that the drum- 
ming is produced by striking the wings against the body; but, from 
the accounts given me by reliable sportsmen, there is no doubt that the 
above high authorities are in error. Wilson, as will be seen above, 
does not say that the wings are struck against the body, thongh it is 
somewhat uncertain whether he meant to say so or not, since the rest of 
his description is, substantially, that of Audubon and Nuttall. 

“My esteemed friend, Mr. H. W. Henshaw, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has furnished me with what I believe to bea reliable account of 
the manner in which the drumming is produced. His authorities are 
his father and Mr. William Brewster, of Cambridge—the latter an ac- 
complished sportsman, whose statements 1 can vouch for myself. Mr. 
Hensbaw describes the drumming process as follows: 

“ The bird sits crosswise upon the log, resting upon the back of the 
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tarsi (not standing erect, as described by some writers), its tail project- 
ing nearly horizontally behind (not erected) and spread; the head is 
drawn back, the feathers pressed close to the body. The wings are then 
raised and stiffened, and drumming commences by a slow, hard stroke 
with both wings, downward and forward; but they are stopped before 
they touch the body. The rapidity of this motion is increased after the 
first few beats, when the wings move so fast that only a semi-circular 
haze over the bird is visible, this rapid vibration causing the rolling 
noise with which the sound terminates. The movements of the wings, 
and the rumbling thereby produced, are entirely analogous to those 
produced by the Humming-bird when hovering over a flower. This I 
believe to be the true description of the manner of drumming, and, I am 
happy to add, that my father, who has often crawled up to within twenty 
feet of the bird at such times, corroborates it in every particular. 
There are, doubtless, among those who read the ‘Sportsman,’ many who 
bave had opportunities to watch the operations of the Ruffed Grouse 
when engaged in drumming, and the experience of each one would be 
avery acceptable contribution to our knowledge of the habits of this 
very interesting species. 

“The fact that the drumming of the Ruffed Grouse is heard as often 
in autumn as in spring, bas raised the question of why this sound is pro- 
duced. In regard to this, Nuttall is probably correct in saying that it 
is often ‘an instinctive expression of hilarity and vigor,’ as well as the 
cali-note of the male during the breeding season.” 

To this article Mr. J. H. Batty replies in the following terms: 

“Tn No. 21 of the ‘Sportsman’ I find an article of my friend, Mr. Ridg- 
way, ‘Why and how does the Ruffed Grouse drum?’ I solved the 
mystery, to my own satisfaction, some five years ago, when living at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The peculiar noise made by the Ruffed 
Grouse is caused by the backs or exterior sides of the wings striking 
each other as they are forcibly raised over the back of the bird. I have 
seen the Grouse drum, within a few yards of me, a number of times. 
On one occasion I was sitting on a log in the woods, by a stone wall, 
cating my lunch. While thus engaged, a Ruffed Grouse mounted the 
wall, about fifty yards from my position, and commenced walking on it 
directly toward me. I immediately laid down behind the log on which 
I had been sitting, and awaited the approach of the bird. When it had 
reached a point opposite me it mounted a large elevated stove on the 
top of the wall and commenced drumming, after a series of struttings 
backward and forward on the wall, as described by Audubon, Wilson, 
and others. When the bird was drumming its back was toward me, 
and I had an unobstructed view of it against the sky. The Grouse first 
struck its wings together slowly and strongly, then gradually increased 
these strokes until the single strokes could not be detected. During 

ue more rapid beating of the wings the ‘semi-circular haze’ caused by 

the wings was observable, as stated by Mr. Henshaw. The wings of 
the Grouse were stiffened and the strokes given from the shoulder (if I 
may so speak), and the wings did not appear to touch the bird’s sides. 

“This occurred in October. Later in the season, when going the 
round of my mink and muskrat traps, 1 found a male Ruffed Grouse 
caught in one of them by the leg. The bird had evidently been caught 
Lut a short time before my arrival, and, as the trap which held it was a 
sinall and weak one, aud the jaws were filled with leaves, the bird’s leg 
had not been broken. I carried the Grouse home and put it in a large 
feed-box, which was standing in the open air under the shade of an 
apple-tree. When returning from a hunting excursion one day, one of 
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my neighbors said, ‘Your Partridge has been drumming.’ I put an old 
stump in the box of my captive and it had the desired results, for the 
next morning it was drumming loudly. I observed its motions when 
drumming, through a hole in the box, and I am confident that tue noise 
was caused by the wings coming forcibly in contact with each other. 
Let any person take the wings of a dead Grouse in bis hands and beat 
them quickly together over the bird’s back, and they will see at once 
that the peculiar sounds made by the Ruffed Grouse, and called drum- 
ming, is naturally produced. The ‘young-of-the-year’ of the male 
Grouse drum in the autumn more frequently than the adult males, as I 
have ascertained by shooting them when in the act. I have found great 
difficulty in stalking the Grouse at their drumming-posts, and have 
often failed in my attempts to doit. The male birds fight hard battles 
in the spring, and I once caught an old cock by the legs in a snare that 
had its head ent and bruised very badly, and portions of its neck almost 
destitute of feathers, the effects of fighting.” 

I have myself never witnessed the act; but my present view is, that 
the noise is made by beating the air simply—not by striking the wings 
either together or against the body, or any hard object. 


BONASA UMBELLUS var. UMBELLOIDES, (Dougl.) Bd. 


Gray BRuffed Grouse. 


(For synonymy and habitat of this variety, see preceding article.) 


List of specimens. 


19170 | 36 | Grosy. Fork ...|.-..| June 2,1860 | F. V. Hayden.| 17.75 | 21.00 | 7.25 
TOVTL. W838. bees isos (dc rene ees ----| June 2,1860 {_.... Oy nce 16.00 | 21.25) 5.00 
19172 | 69 |...--- WO exis ----| June 3,1860 |_...- do... 25. 16.50 | 20.00 | 7.00 
19374 |....| Pryor’s Fork...| @ | June19,1860 | G. H. Trook..| 17.00 | 23.00 | 7.00 


Not obtained by Lientenant Warren’s Expedition. 

Later Expeditions.—60323-5, Uintah Mountains ; 62353-7, Idaho and Wyoming. 

The preceding article presents the synonymy of this variety in con- 
nection with that of the typical wmbellus and of the Pacific Province 
var. sabinit. Its varietal character lies chiefly in the prevalence of slate- 
gray color; it is one extreme (of paleness), of which the reddish-brown 
var. sabinit is the other. This bird has only been noted trom the Rocky 
Mountain region, and occurs about the sources of the Missouri and some 
of its principal tributaries. My. C. H. Merriam found it in Idaho and 
Wyouwing, and states that, although not abundant, it was found through- 
out the pine forests from Téton Canon to the Yellowstone. As already 
noticed, all the British-American Ruffed Grouse, excepting those of var. 
sabinit, are grayer than the ordinary bird of the United States, more or 
less nearly approaching var. wnbelloides. Its habits are, beyond doubt, 
substantially the same as those of the common bird. 


LAGOPUS LEUCURUS, Sw. 


White-tailed Ptarmigan. 


Tetrao (Lagopus) leucurus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 356, pl. 63.—Nurr., Man. ii, 
1834, 612; 2d ed. 1840, 820.—AuD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 200, pl. 41x. 

Lagopus leucurus, AUY., Syn. 1839, 208; B. Am. v, 1842, 125, pl. 302.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
636.—Cougs, Pr. A. N. 8. Phila. 1866, 94 (Canton Burgwyn, N. M., latitude 
37°).—EL1ior, Mon. Tetraonide, pl. ——Coor., B. Cal. i, 1870, 542.—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 164 (common in mountains of Colorado, above timber- 
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line).— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 209 (Snowy Range of Colorado).—CovEs, 
Key N. A. B. 1272, 236.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1574, 464, pl. 62, f. 6. 

Hab.—Rocky Mountains, from the Arctic Ocean to latitude 37°. Higher mountains 
of Washington Territory and British Columbia. 

Ptarmigan may be said to be simply Grouse which turn white in 
winter. They ave the only members of this family of birds in which 
such a remarkable seasonal change of plumage occurs. All the Ptar- 
migan are Grouse of boreal or alpine distribution, only reaching sea- 
level in the higher Jatitudes, elsewhere confined to mountains. There 
are five or six species of the Northern Hemisphere, three of which in- 
habit North America. The present species is immediately distinguished 
from the rest by having the tail white at all seasons, as implied in its 
name; this member, in both our other species, being wholly btack, and 
being at least in part black in the species of the Old World. In size, 
form, and general aspect, the Ptarmigan come nearest the Spruce Par- 
tridge (Tetrao canadensis); like this species lacking any peculiar feathers 
on the neck; their most notable characteristic is the dense feathering 
of the feet, in adaptation to the boreal regions they inhabit. The feath- 
ers reach quite to the claws, and cause the bird’s feet to look something 
like a rabbit’s—a similarity that suggested the technical term Lagopus, 
or “hare-foot.”. The same thing occurs in the Snowy Owl, to the same 
purpose. In winter this Ptarmigan is entirely snow-white ; in summer 
the plumage is variegated with ochrey and tawn,, in finely undulated 
pattern, much of the under parts, however, and wings, remaining white. 
It shows little or nothing of the rich brown and chocolate colors that 
the other Ptarmigan display. 

This is the only Ptarmigan of regular occurrence in the United States 
(exclusive of Alaska). Another species, the Willow Ptarmigan (Lago- 
pus albus), is occasional in northernmost New England, but in winter 
only. Audubon, indeed, gives it from the “Rocky Mountains,” but there 
is nothing to show that he means that portion of the mountains within 
the United States. The White-tailed Ptarmigan is found on the highest 
mountains of the main chain, as far south as latitude 37°, and on the 
peaks of Washington Territory and British Columbia. Little bas been 
recorded of its habits, which, however, are probably not materially dif- 
ferent trom those of its better-known allies. Mr. Aiken, as above quoted, 
states that it is said to be common on the Suowy Range of Colorado, 
and vives a description of the nest, upon a miner’s authority, as com- 
posed of leaves and grass, placed on the ground, among bushes on a 
side-hill. ‘Egos tourteen in number, light bluish-brown, spotted with 
dark brown.” The following description of the egg, furnished by Mr. 
Allen, who took it ou the Coloradan Mountains, above timber-_line, where 
he found the bird common, is more precise : “The only egg of this spe- 
cies I have seen, was an imperfect one presented to me at Montgomery, 
Colorado Territory, by Mr. A. G. Mead, who obtained it a few days be- 
fore on Mount Lincoln. It is thickly sprinkled with small, bright red- 
dish- brown spots, on a chocolate-colored ground, and measuies about 2.00 
inches in length by 1.20 inches in diameter. The White-tailed Ptarmi- 
gan breeds above timber-line, probably throughout the snow-capped 
range of the Rocky Mountains, descending into the timbered valleys in 
winter, when many are killed for food by the miuers.” 

The following ivteresting communication was prepared for this work 
by Mr. Trippe, from his observations in Clear Creek County, Colorado: 

“The White-tailed Ptarmigan is a very abundant bird on the main 
range, living entirely above timber-line the year round, except during | 
the severest part of winter, when it descends into the timber tor shelter 
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and food, occasionally straggling as low as 10,000 feet. It begins to 
change color about the middle of March, when a few specks of blackish- 
brown begin to appear in the plumage of the oldest males; but the 
change is very slow, and it is late in April before there is much black 
visible, aud the close of May, or early in June, before the summer plum- 
age is perfect. The Ptarmigan builds its nest in the latter part of June, 
and commences hatching toward the close of the month or early in July. 
The nest—which is almost always placed on or near the summit of a 
ridge or spur, many hundred feet above timber-line—is merely a depres- 
sion in the ground, lined with a few straws and white feathers from the 
mother’s breast. The eggs are eight in number, of a light buff-brown, 
thickly sprinkled with spots of dark chocolate-brown, somewhat thicker 
at the larger end. While on her nest, the bird is very tame. Once, 
while walking near the summit of the range, I chanced to look down, 
and saw a Ptarmigan in the grass, at my very feet; at the next step I 
should have trodden upon her. Seeing that she did not appear fright- 
ened, I sat down gently, stroked her on the back, and finally, putting 
both hands beneath her, raised her gently off the nest and set ber down 
on the grass, while she scolded and pecked my hands like a setting hen ; 
and on being released, merely flew off a few yards and settled on a rock, 
from which she watched me till I had gone away. Late in July I came 
across a brood of young ones, apparently not more than four or five days 
old. They were striped with broad bands of white and blackish-brown, 
and looked precisely like little game chickens. The mother flew in my 
face and hit me with her wings, using all the little artifices that the 
Quail and Partridge know so well how to employ, to draw me away ; 
while her brood, seven or eight in number, nimbly ran and hid them- 
selves in the dense grass and among the stones. On another excursion 
above timber-line, toward the close of August, I found most of the young 
ones nearly grown and strong on the wing; but one brood was of the 
size of Quails, showing that some birds must begin breeding much later 
than others, or that they occasionally raise two broods. These little 
ones were colored much like the older birds, having blackish-brown 
bodies aud pure white tails. About the first of September the Ptarmi- 
gan begins to change color again; but, as in the spring, the process is 
very gradual, white feathers appearing, one by one, and taking the place 
of the dark ones. The white on the lower parts enlarges first; then the 
white areas on the wing; and next, white specks appear on the upper 
parts, becoming larger and more numerous as the season wears on; but 
so gradual is the change, that a month after it begins there is not much 
difference in the plumage perceptible, the general aspect being that of 
summer. There is much more of the light rufous, however, and the ap- 
pearance is lighter and grayer, as though bleached. The dark areas 
predominate, however, throughout October; and, as I have been in- 
formed by persons who have killed them throughout the year, it is late 
in December or January before they become pure white, some tew birds 
showing occasional dark spots even throughout the latter month. 

“The Ptarmigan feeds upon the leaves and stalks of various alpine 
plants, being particularly fond of those of a species of Cassia(?), the 
flowers of which I have frequently taken from its crop. It also lives 
largely upon insects, and in winter is said to subsist ou the buds and 
leaves of the pines and firs. Its flesh is light colored, though not as 
white as that of the Gray Grouse, to which it is usually considered 
inferior tor the table. In localities where it is seldom molested it is 
very tame, and I have been informed by persons whose word is worthy 
of belief, that they have frequently killed it with sticks. But when 
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persistently persecuted, it soon becomes wild, and leaves the range of 
a shot-gun with surprising quickness. After hunting several large 
flocks for three or four days, they grew so shy that it was difficult to 
approach within gunshot, although at first they had been comparatively 
tame. Nimble of foot, the Ptarmigan frequently prefers to run away, 
on the approach of danger, rather than take wing, running over the 
rocks and leaping from point to point with great agility, stopping every 
little while to look at the object of alarm. I have sometimes chased 
them half a mile or more, over the rocky, craggy ridges of the main 
range, without being able to get within gunshot, or force them to take 
wing. The flight of the Ptarmigan is strong, rapid, and at times sus- 
tained for a considerable distance, though usually they fly but a few hun- 
dred yards before alighting again. It resembles that of the Prairie 
Hen, consisting of rapid flappings of the wings, alternating with the 
sailing flight of the latter bird. The note is a loud cackle, somewhat 
like the Prairie Hen’s, yet quite different ; and when uttered by a large 
flock together, reminds one of the confused murmur and gabble of a 
fiock of shore-birds about to take wing. It is a gregarious bird, asso- 
ciating in flocks throughout the year, except in the breeding season. 
The different broods gather together as soon as they are nearly grown, 
forming large flocks, sometimes of a hundred or more. The colors of 
this bird closely resemble those of the surrounding objects, at all seasons 
of the year. In its summer plumage of speckled black and gray, it is 
very difficult to detect while sitting motionless among the gray and 
lichen-covered rocks. The Ptarmigan is apparently well aware of this, 
and often squats and remains quiet while one is walking past, trusting 
to its resemblance to the surrounding rocks to escape observation. So 
perfect is this resemblance that, sometimes on seeing one alight at a 
certain spot and withdrawing my eyes from it a moment, [ have been 
unable to find it again, although I knew the exact place where it sat, 
until a movement on the part of the bird betrayed its position. In 
summer the white areas of the plumage are completely hidden, while 
the bird is squatting, although plainly visible while on the wing; in 
winter, the first appearing black specks are concealed beneath the white 
feathers; and at this period, as I am informed, is almost indistinguish- 
able from the snow. On being pursued, it will dive into the snow and 
reappear at a considerable distance.” 

In further illustration of the history of this species, I reproduce the 
following interesting communication from Mr. J. H. Batty, of Dr. Hay- 
den’s survey. It appeared in “Forest and Stream,” of January 29, 
1874. That the bird never lays more than four eggs is, however, open 
to question. 

“The Lagopus leucurus is the smallest of its genus, and inhabits the 
highest ranges of the Rocky Mountains. It was first taken by Douglas 
and presented to the Zoological Society of London. Since then, speci- 
mens of if have been taken by the United States expeditions, and during 
the last summer I collected several adults and one young chick while in 
the Sierra Madre Mountains with the United States Geological Survey 
under Dr. F. V. Hayden. The White-tailed Ptarmigan is the only one 
of its family that is found in the Soutbern Rocky Mountains. During 
the summer months they are found in pairs near the snow-banks on the 
bare tops ot the mountains. Their nests I have seen on several occa- 
sions, all of which had been deserted by the young. They are generally 
placed in some little cavity among the loose rocks, and are constructed 
of dried grasses. The nests are small in proportion to those of the 
differeut species cf Grouse, and scantily built. In fact, they select just 
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such places for their nest in the rocks of the mountains as the Cria 
grylle (Black Guillemot) would on the rocky islands of the Atlantic 
Ocean. I do not think the Lagopus leucwrus ever has more than three 
or four young at a brood, as I have seen pairs of old birds with their 
young on several occasions, and at such times have never observed 
more than four chicks in a family. It is barely possible that their num- 
bers may have been lessened by being devoured by Hawks or by the 
cold rains, which may have chilled and killed them. It is a well-known 
fact to most naturalists that large numbers of the young Ruffed Grouse 
often perish from exposure during late springs accompanied by cold 
rains. I have several times found them dead aud in a dying state, 
caused by exposure in the woods near Springfield, Massachusetts. I do 
not think that is the case with the young Ptarmigans, however, as they 
are hatched late in the season, and last spring was a favorable one for 
their propagation. Neither do I think they are destroyed by Hawks, 
as there are none where the Ptarmigans breed, with the exception of a 
few straggling Sparrow Hawks, which are rarely seen. Therefore I 
think the Lagopus leucurus has but three or four eggs at a sitting, and 
but one brood in a season. They have a continued moult which lasts 
during the summer months, and the variation in their plumage is so great 
that it is almost impossible to find two individuals in the same plumage. 
During the months from April to September their plumage is very scant 
and ragged ; but when in their full winter plumage their feathers are 
heavy and compact, which gives them a much larger appearance than 
when seen in the summer dress, mottled with brown and grayish-white. 
The tail at all times is pure white. They are generally known in Colo- 
rado as White and Mountain Quails by the hunters, miners, and ranch- 
men. When with their young they will fight the ornithological robber, 
flying so near as to hit one with their wings, in their endeavor to pro- 
tect their chickens. Both male and female are equally courageous, aud 
will defend their young. In the summer they are very tame, and when 
approached will run among the rocks or in the dwart willows, a few 
yards from the hunter, aud squat, and will not continue their retreat 
until the hunter is upon them. When raised they fly in a straight line 
for seventy-five or a hundred yards, and alight on some elevated rock, 
stretching out the neck its fall length to see if they are followed, and if 
nothing is seen to excite their suspicion they walk otf from the rocks 
and commence to feed as usual. During deep snows in the winter the 
Ptarmigan descend from the mountains and feed in the edges of the 
timber and on the hill-sides. Last winter some were seen as far east as 
South Park, Colorado, feeding on the toot-hills. They are gregarious in 
winter. The White-tailed Ptarmigan is 26.25 inches in extent, and 14.50 
inches long; eye, hazel; superciliary membrane, red; toes, feathered 
half their length in summer, and entirely covered with hair-like feathers 
in the winter; claws, blackish, lighter at their tips, long, broad and strong, 
rounded above, concave beneath, arched, edges sharp; and in some in- 
dividuals the claws are notched on the sides.” 

Note.—The only North American Tetruonine not treated of in the foregoing pages 
are two species of Ptarmigan, the synonymy of ‘which is given in the accompanying 
foot-note, to complete a view of the subfamily.* 


*1. LAGOPUS ALBUS, (Gmelin), dudubon. 


Tetrao albus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 750.—LatTu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 639 (Lagopede de la 
Baie @ Hudson, Burr., ii, 276; White Partridge, Epw., 72; White Grous, PENN., 
Aret. Zool. ii, No. 183; Latu., Gen. Syn. iv, 743). 

Lagopus albus, AUD., Syn. 1839, 207; B. Am. v, 1842, 114.—Bp., List, 1838, 44.—NutTr., 
Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 816.—Couzs, Pr. A. N. S. 1861, 227 (Labrador).—VrERk., Pr. 
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Subfamily ODONTOPHORINE: American Partridges. 


As previously remarked, the Partridges are distinguished from the 
Grouse by the nakedness of the feet and nostrils, and other characters. 
They average much smaller—the largest of our species is smaller than 
the least of our Grouse. The American Partridges have been separated 
as a subfamily from those of the Old World, but this division, however 
convenient and geographically distinctive, does not appear to rest upon 
structural peculiarities of any considerable moment. They are stated 
to be peculiar in the presence of a tooth or notch on the edge of the under 
mandible, but this character is often obscure and sometimes inappreci- 
able. There may be, however, some anatomical differences not yet fully 
elaborated. The group is represented by numerous species, some of 
great beauty, of Central and South America, and several others which 
reach over our southern border. The familiar and well-known Par- 
tridge of the Southern States—and Quail of the Northern—is one of the 
most attractive game birds of this country. The several United States 
genera may readily be distinguished, as follows : 


Ortyx. An inconspicuous crest, scarcely visible except in life. Tail about two- 
thirds as long as the wing. Coloration everywhere variegated. (One species). 

CatLipepLa. A short, soft, full crest. Tail nearly as long as the wing. Coloration 
much the same all over, showing curious semicircular markings. (One species). 

OrEOoRTYX. A long slender arrowy crest, two or three inches long, of two narrowly 
linear feathers. Tail two-thirds (rather less) as long as the wing. Parti-colored, but 
the coloration chiefly in masses. (One species). 

LopHortyx. A long, recurved, helmet-like crest, of several imbricated plumes, 
enlarged at the extremity. Tail about as long as the wing. Coloration chiefly in 
masses. (Two species). 

Cyrronyx. A short, soft, fullcrest. Tail scarcely half as long asthe wing. Colora- 
tion peculiar. (One species). 

As all these genera have each but a single species in this country, excepting Lophor- 
tyx, the foregoing is nearly equivalent to a determination of the species. 


Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 158 (Maine).—Covrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 289 (Northern 
New England).—Gray, Cat. Galline Br. Mus. 1867, 80.—DaLi & Banwy., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 287 (Alaska)—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 62 (Alaska).— 
Cougs, Key, 1272, 235.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 457, pl. 62, f. 1, 2, 3. 

Tetrao saliceti, TEMM., Man. ii, 471.—SaB., App. Frank. Journ. 631.—Ricu., App. Parry’s 
2d Voy. 347.—AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 1834, 528, pl. 191. 

Tetrao (Lagopus) saliceti, Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1431, 351. 

(2) Tetrao lagopus, Forst., Philos. Tr. lxii, 1772, 390. 

Tetrao lapponicus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 172, 751.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 640. 

“ Tetrao rehusak, TEMM., Pig. et Gall. iii, 225.” 

Lagopis subalpinus, Nis., Orn. Suec. i, 307. 

Lagopus brachydactylus, TEMM., Man. Orn. iii, 328.—GOuLD, B. E. pl. 256. 


Hab.—Northern North America, into the northernmost States. 
2. LAGOPUS RUPESTRIS, (Gmelin), Leach. 


Tetrao rupestris, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 751.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 640 (Rock Grous, 
Penn., Arct. Zool. ii, No. 184; Lata., Syn. Suppl. 217)—Sas., Suppl. Parry’s 
a Voy. p. exev.—Ricu., App. Parry’s 2d Voy. 348.—AvD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1938, 
483, pl. 360. 

Tetrao (Lagopus) rupestris, Sw. & Rieuw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 354, pl. 64. 

Lagopus rupestris, LEACH, Zool. Mise. ii, 290.—Bp., List, 1838, 44.—Avp., Syn. 1639, 208; 
B. Am. v, 1742, 122, pl. 301.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 635.—CouEs, Key, 1%72, 235. 

Attagen rupestris, REICH., Syst. Av. 1251, p. xxix. 

Tetrao (Lagopus) mutus, Sw. & Riouw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 350 (quote Tetrao lagopus, SaB., 
Suppl. Parry’s Ist Voy. p. exevii; SsB., Frank. Journ. 682; Ricw., App. 
Parry's 2d Voy. 3850). 

Tetrao mutus, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 196. ; 

Lagopus mutus, Bp., List, 1232, 44.—Gray, Cat. Gall. Br. Mus. 1267, 91. 

Lagopus mutus var. rupestris, B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1574, 462, pl. 62, f. 4, 5. 

Lagopus americanus, AUD., Syn. 1#30, 207; B. Am. v, 1842, 119, pl. 300. 

Lagopus.islandorum, FaBeEr, Prod. Isl. Orn. 6. 

Lagopus reinhardtii et groenlandicus, BREHM. 


Hab.—Arctic America. 
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VA ORTYX VIRGINIANDS, (Uinn.) Bp. 
Virginia Partridge, or Quail; Bob White. 


a virginianus. 


Tetrao virginianus, LINN., Syst. Nat.i, 1766, 277 (based on Perdiz virginiana, CaTES., Car. 
i, 12, pl. 12; Briss., Orn. i, 230).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 761. 

Perdix virginiana, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 650.—Wu1s., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 21, pl. 47.— 
Br., Syn. 1828, 124 (subg. Ortyar).—Douen., Cab. Nat. Hist. i, 1830, 37, pl. 4— 
Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. iv, 1825, 268, No. 203.—Aup., Orn. Biog. i, 1831, 388; 
v, 1839, 564; pl. 76.—Nourr., Man. i, 1832, 646. 

Ortyx virginianus, JarD., Nat. Lib. Birds, iv, 101, pl. 10.—Bp., List, 1838, 43.—Aup., 
Syn. 1839, 199; B. Am. v, 1842, 59, pl. 289.—GouLp, Monog. Odontophorine, p). 
1.—Woonpt., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 94 (Indian Territory and Texas).—Bp., B. N. A. 
1858, 640.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 173 (Missouri River to White River).—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 352 (critical) ; iii, 1872, 181 (Kansas).—Turirre, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. vi, 1871, 118 (Minnesota); Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 240 (lowa).—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 9, No. 197 (Eastern and Middle Kansas).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 236.— 
B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 468, pl. 63, f. 1, 2; and of authors generally. 

Tetrao marilandicus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 277 (based on Perdiz nove anglie, BRIss., 
i, 229).—Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 761. 

Perdix marilandica, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 650. 

Tetrao minor, Barts., Trav. in Fla. 1791, 290bis. , 

Perdix borealis, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat.; Gal. ii, 44, pl. 214. 

Ortyx borealis, Strpy., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi, 1819, 377,—Jarp. & SELBY. II. 

Perdrix (Ortyx) mexicanus, Less., Tr. 507 (quotes GM., and P. E. 149). 

(?) Ortyx castaneus, GOULD, P. Z. 8. x, 182; Monog. Odont. pl. 3 (melanotic?). 


b. texanus. 
Ortyx teranus, Lawn., Ann. Lyc. N.Y. vi, 1853, 1.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 641; Mex. Bound. 
Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, p. 22, pl. 24. 
Ortye virginianus var. tecanus, COUES, Key, 1872, 237.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 474, 
pl. 68, f. 3, 4. 
c. floridanus. 
Ortyx virginianus var. floridanus, COUES, Key, 1872, 237.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 522. 
d. cubanensis. 
Ortyx cubanensis, GOULD, Monog. Odont. pl. 2.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 514. 


Ortyx virginianys var. cubanensis, B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 468. 

Hab.— Eastern United States. North tv Massachusetts and slightly beyond ; Canada 
West; Minnesota. West to high central plains. Up the Missouri to White River 
(Hayden). Sait Lake Valley, introduced (Allen). Var. texanus in Texas. Var. flori- 
danus in Florida, and very similar specimens up the Mississippi Valley to Southern 
Illinois (Ridgway). Introduced in Bahamas (Bryant) and Santa Cruz (Newton). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4859, Iowa Point. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

I find no record of the Quails in New England beyond Massachusetts, 
and it does not go much further north. In Minnesota it is abundant 
in southern portions of the State, and appears to be spreading with 
the advance of the settlements, like the Pinnated Grouse. I tound no 
indication of its presence along the Red River, or anywhere in Northern 
Dakota. Along the Missouri River it is abundant up:to Fort Randall, 
where I have enjoyed as fine Quail shooting as I have found anywhere ; 
and, according to Dr. Hayden, it has followed up the course of the river 
to the White River. In this region, according to my observation, they 
are strictly confined to the wooded and brushy portions of the river- 
bottoms, which form an interrupted series of natural “ preserves,” in 
every way adapted to the shelter of the bird, and the affording of'a supply 
of food. Even in this rigorous climate, where the thermometer falls 
every winter to 20° or 30° below zero, the birds show no disposition to 
migrate, and generally succeed in braving such severe cold, although I 
have authentic information of instances in which a whole covey has 
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been found frozen to death, huddled together in the vain attempt to 
preserve their warmth. At Fort Randall, a place where the river flows 
nearly due east, I observed that the Quail were all on the north bank, 
aithough the other afforded equally attractive resorts; this may be 
accounted for by a suggestion of Captain Hartley’s, that they choose 
the sunny side of the river, the south side being overshadowed by the 
bold bluffs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACCOUNT OF ODONTOPHORINE. 


As the Missouri region furnishes but a single species of this interest- 
ing group, I will illustrate it further with an account of all the remain- 
ing species of the United. States, derived chiefly from my observations 
in New Mexico, Arizona, and California. The distinctive characters of 
the genera have already been given. 


PLUMED QUAIL.—LOPHORTYX GAMBELI,* Nutt. 


As the principal game bird of Arizona, and in fact the only one found 
all over the Territory since the Turkeys and water-fowl are necessarily 
of partial distribution, the Plumed Quail claims the special attention of 
the sportsman, as well as naturalist, and has charms for both. Itis resi- 
dent in all parts of the Territory, and always at hand to furnish healithfal 
and agreeable sport, no less than to contribute a dainty to larders that 
are rarely overstocked. 

The geographical distribution of this species has been determined 
with precision, thanks to the observations of several naturalists besides 
myself, who have recorded their experiences in different localities. In 
general terms, the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona may be called 
its habitat ; but this indication may be given with more exactitude. To 
the eastward the bird has been found as far as the Rio Pecos, in Texas, 
a region that seems to be its limit in this direction, the Massena replac- 
ing it beyond. The Colorado nearly defines it western extension, but 
this statement requires the qualification given below. The conditions 
of the Quails existence are fulfilled throughout the broad region 
between the rivers just named; while to the northward enough is now 
known of its extension to make it certain that it reaches somewhat 
further than the limits Colonel] McCall assigned in his extremely inter- 
esting contribution to Mr. Cassin’s work. This gentleman gives the 
habitat as lying between the 31st and 34th parallels; but I found it 
abundant at Fort Whipple, a little north of 35°, and think the limit 
should not be fixed lower than 36° at least. But its numbers dwindle 
as we approach its northern confines, and the broken mountain portions 
of Northern Arizona appear less suited to its wants than the plains and 


* The following is the synonymy of this species: 


Lophortyx gambeli, ‘“Nuty.”—Gampb., Pr. A. N.S. i, 1843, 260; Journ. A. N. 8. i, 219.— 
McCatt, Pr. A. N. 8S. 1851, 221.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 645.—Kernn., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, 1859, Whipple’s Route, Birds, 33.—HEERM., ibid. Parke’s Route, Birds, 
19.—Bp., Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, Birds, 23.—Covrs, Ibis, 1266, 46 (biogra- 
phy).—CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 94.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 2¢.—Coor., B. ' 
Ca 10, 553.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 236.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 482, pl. 

amc nt 

Callipepla gambeli, GOULD, Monog. Odont. 1850, pl. 17.—Cass., Ill. i, 1853, 45, pl. 9.-~ 
HeEeErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, Williamson’s Route, Birds, 60. 

Callipepla venusta, GOULD, P. Z. 8. xiv, 1846, 70. 

Lophortyx “ californicus,” COUES, Ibis, 1865, 165 (error). 
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deserts further south. We may without hesitation fix upon the valleys 
of the Gila and Colorado as its centres of abundance; about Fort 
Yuma, for example, there were more Quails to the square mile than I 
ever saw elsewhere, and, indeed, I could scarcely see how many more 
could well have been accommodated with food and hiding-piaces. The 
numbers dimivish but little up the river to Fort Mojave, but they soon 
after decrease. Quail being so abundant at Fort Whipple, I regarded 
it as a little singular that I saw none at all in approaching that locality 
from the eastward, along the same parallel; but such was the case. 
Numerous observers, however, attest its presence at various points 
along the Rio Grande. Southward the Quail passes beyond the United 
States, and spreads over contiguous portions of Mexico. _ 

An interesting fact in the distribution of this species is the effect of 
the Colorado desert in shutting it off from the fertile portions of Cali- 
fornia. This dreary, sterile waste offers a barrier to its westward exten- 
sion that is only exceptionally overcome. Although the birds enter the 
desert a little way, they rarely reach far enough to mix with the repre- 
sentative species of California (L. ealifornicus). The strip of country 
that mostly assists in their occasional passage westward is along the 
Mojave River, a stream arising in the San Bernardino Mountains, and 
flowing eastward toward the Colorado, from which it is shut off by a 
range of hills, and consequently sinks in the desert at Soda Lake. 
Among other birds, the two kinds of Plumed Quail—Gambel's and the 
Californian—meet along this comparatively fertile thoroughfare, upon 
neutral ground, as Drs. Heermann and Cooper, as well as myself, have 
witnessed. Much further south, Colonel McCall found birds at Alamo. 
Mucho, forty-four miles west of the Colorado; but still the desert is 
in effect the barrier I have represented, and the two Quails, speaking 
generally, do not meet. One wonders the less at this who has any good. 
idea of the Colorado desert, such as may be gained, for example, from. 
the following passage from Colonel McCall’s article, which remains. 
associated in my mind with the Plumed Quails with all the freshness. 
of first impressions. Speaking of the Alamo, where he shot a pair, 
‘Here is in truth a desert!” exclaims the Colonel. ‘ Figure to your- 
self, if you can, a portion of this fair earth, where, for some hundreds. 
of miles, the whole crust seems to have been reduced to ashes by the 
action of internal fires; behold a vast plain of desolation surrounded,. 
and at intervals intersected, by abrupt mountain ranges, which are 
little better than gigantic heaps of scoria; imagine this scenery to be. 
actually glowing under the direct rays of a midsummer sun, and you. 
may have some idea of the prospect that meets the eye of the traveler 
who looks out upon the desert from the well of the Alamo. You may 
perceive in his rear a few stunted cottonwood-trees scattered along the: 
edge of a channel, in which, apparently, water once zcas, but now is. 
not; while around him, here and there, is a light-leafed mezquite, that 
stretches forth its slender arms and appears to invite him to a shade. 
that is but a mockery. Here it was that I first heard the plaintive 
voice of this bird as he strove to cheer his mate while occupied in the. 
tedious task of incubation.” And singularly enough, the bird is almost 
equally hemmed in by desert to the eastward as well; for according to: 
the same writer’s accounts, ‘‘a sandy desert, between the Pecos and 
Devil’s River, is the barrier beyoud which the species under consider- 
ation has not extended its range.” 

Such a glimpse of the haunts of the Plumed Quail make one wonder 
how it ever became a game bird at all; how sportsmen could be able 
to make game of it, without being themselves rather made game of! 

28 
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But great as are the natural disadvantages of the surroundings, the 
bird’s attractions are still greater, and partly so from this very fact. 
But Arizona is a large place, and one need not always endure desert in 
his Quail-shooting. There is a much brighter side to the picture; we 
have just seen only the darkest possible. Perhaps no Territory rivals 
Arizona in variety of climate, physical geography, and natural produc- 
tions. Between rugged mountains that lift snow-capped peaks among 
the clouds lie hidden pleasant green valleys, whose fresh verdure con- 
trasts with surrounding desolation. Vast primeval forests stretch for 
leagues, or are only interrupted by oak and cedar openings. Bright 
fringes of cottonwoods and willows mark the devious course of streams, 
where walnut and cherry are scattered, and grape-vines cling to them, 
and roses bloom beneath leafy boughs. Here is plenty at least, if not 
peace. Nothing mars the pleasures of the chase, but the chances of 
being chased. Were it not for Indians, we should have here the acmé of 
Quail-shooting. 

Gambel’s Quail may be looked for in every kind of cover. Where 
they abound it is almost impossible to miss them, and coveys may 
often be seen on exposed sand-heaps, along open reads, or in the cleared 
patches around settlers’ cabins. If they have any aversion, it is for 
‘thick high pine-woods, without any undergrowth; there they only 
.easually stray. They are particularly fond of the low, tangled brush 
along creeks, the dense groves of young willows that grow in similar 
places, and the close-set chaparral of hillocks or mountain ravines. 
I have often found them, also, among huge granitic boulders and 
masses of lava, where there was little or no vegetation, except some 
straggling weeds; and have flushed them from the dryer knolls in the 
midst of a reedy swamp. Along the Gila and Colorado they live in 
such brakes as I described in speaking of Abert’s Finch; and they 
frequent the groves of mezquite and mimosa, that form so conspicuous 
a feature of the scenery in those places. These scrubby trees form 
dense interlacing copses, only to be penetrated with the utmost dif- 
‘ficulty, but beneath their spreading scrawny branches are open inter- 
-secting ways, a:ong which the Quail roams at will, enjoying the slight 
shade. In the most sterile regions they are apt to come together in 
numbers about the few water-holes or moist spots that may be found, 
‘and remain in the vicinity, so that they become almost as good indi- 
cation of the presence of water as the Doves themselves. A note- 
worthy fact in their history, is their ability to bear, without apparent 
‘inconvenience, great extremes of temperature. They are seemingly at 
ease among the burning sands of the desert, where, for months, the 
thermometer daily marks a hundred, and may reach a hundred and 
forty, ‘“‘in the best shade that could be procured,” as Colonel McCall 
Says; and they are equally at home the year round among the mount- 
ains, where si:ow lies on the ground in winter. 

The Quail’s food is made up of various substances. Like the rest of 
its tribe, it is chiefly granivorous, eating seeds of every description ; 
but fruits and insects form a large portion of its tare. It devours 
insects of such sorts as it can capture, and particularly those kinds 
-that infest plants. In the fall it gathers cherries and grapes, and other 
“fruits” properly speaking, as well as the various berries not usually so 
called. It visits patches of prickly-pear (Opuntia) to feed upon the soft 
_juicy “tunas.” that are eaten by everything in Arizona, from men and 
bears, to beetles. In the spring it shows fondness for the buds of differ- 
ent plants, particularly mezquite and willow; birds shot at this time 
are trequently found with sticky bits of the buds about their bills. But 
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though they thus feed so extensively upon this substance, containing 
salicine, I never noticed that the flesh acquired a bitter taste. There is 
as yet little cultivated grain in Arizona; but doubtless some future 
historian will have to add our cereals to the bird’s list, and speak of 
Gambel’s Quail as frequenting old corn and wheat-fields, and the neigh- 
borhood of hay-ricks, where a large share of its food is to be gleaned. 
Like other Galline, it swallows quantities of sand and gravel to 
facilitate, it is supposed, the trituration in the gizzard of the harder 
kinds of food. 

I believe that the Quail moults at least twice a year; but the spring 
change is apparently less complete, and certainly more gradual than 
that of the fall, the birds seeming rather to furbish up a part of their 
plumage than to furnish themselves with entirely new attire. By the 
latter part of summer* the plumage is faded and worn with incubation 
and the care of the young, and the renewal begins as soon as the latest 
brood is reared. The process is a long one, and birds are rarely found 
at any season in such poor condition as to be unfit for preservation, nor 
are they ever deprived of flight. No crest is occasionally found for a 
short time in early autumn; but new feathers generally sprout before 
all the old ones are dropped. I think they are shed from belsind for- 
ward, so that the front ones are lost the last. The fully-developed crest 
is a striking and beautiful ornament, hardly to be surpassed in stylish- 
ness and jaunty effect. It averages an inch and a half in length, and 
sometimes reaches two inches in the most vigorous males; in the 
females it is rarely over an inch. The male’s is glossy jet-black; the 
female’s has a brownish cast. The number of feathers composing it is 
variable; five or six is usual, but there may be ten. They all spring 
from a single point on the top of the head—just behind the transverse 
white line that crosses the crown from eye to eye. The teathers are 
club-shaped, enlarged at the tip, and curling over forward, together 
forming a helmet-shaped bundle. The webs are loose; they bend back- 
ward from the shaft, so that this forms the front border of the feather. 
Each feather is thus folded or imbricated over the next succeeding, and 
the whole are packed into a single fascicle in this manner. The crest is 
freely movable, and its motions are subject to voluntary control. It is 
usually carried erect, but sometimes drops forward, or obliquely over 
‘one eye; and occasionally is allowed to hang backward, though it can- 
not be made to lie close over the occiput. The crest sprouts when the 
chicks are only a few days old, about the time that the first true 
feathers appear upon the wings and tail. It then consists of three or 
four feathers, forming a short tuft, brown instead of black, not club- 
shaped, nor recurved, nor imbricated. Even in the adult female, thgugh 
the crest has the same general characters as that of the male, it is only 
slightly, if at all, recurved, and is always shorter, as we have seen. 

The hen may easily be distinguished from the cock by other differ- 
ences; she is smaller, averaging an inch less in length; she has no pure 
black, white, or chestnut about the head, and wants the great black 
spot upon the belly. Similar in other respects, there is still a general 
dullness and want of tone about all her colors, as well as less sharpness 
of definition of the several differently colored areas. The sexual char- 
acters are evident before the birds are half grown. The chicks in the 
downy state, a few days old, do not in the least resemble either parent. 
They are very prettily marked; in fact they are more attractive before 
they have any feathers than afterward, until mature; just as little 


- *T speak of observations as made at Fort Whipple, unless the contrary is stated. 
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children and grown folks are about equally agreeable, while half-fledged 
people are apt to be more or less offensive. The bill is bright-reddish, 
with the under mandible nearly white; the feet are flesh-colored; the 
head yellowish-white, with a pure brown spot on the nape, and a few 
black feathers on the crown, each streaked with white; the upper parts 
tawny or brownish-gray, mottled and clouded with black, and conspic- 
uously streaked with long, narrow, sharply-penciled whited-white lines ; 
the primaries dusky, marbled with lighter and darker colors on the 
outer webs; throat whitish; all other under parts with narrow, blended, 
transverse bars of black and yellowish-white. The little things, in this 
condition, are about 34 inches long, and may be found up to the last of 
August, though by this time most of the summer’s brood are partly 
grown. When the chicks are six or seven inches long the general color 
is dull, leaden-gray, becoming ochraceous on the scapulars and wing- 
coverts, which are still mottled, as just described ; the chin and belly 
are nearly whitish; the breast still has a few longitudinal white lines, 
but is mostly waved across with dark shades of gray; the flanks become 
tinged with brown, and the sides with fulvous, though, as yet, without 
distinct white and chestnut stripes; there is a broad white superciliary 
line; the crest is brown, half an inch long. Progressing from. this stage 
to one nearly complete, birds occur, in September, October, and part of 
November, with the bill black and feet dark colored; the crest an inch 
long, and beginning to recurve; the white lines about the head of the 
young wales now apparent; the sides rusty-brown, with traces of defi- 
nite white stripes; black becoming evident on the abdomen; on the 
breast, clear plumbeous feathers, mixed with light gray waved ones; 
the upper parts mostly clear plumbeous, but still somewhat waved and 
marbled with pale gray. 

All Quail are Precoces, as already explained; and the chicks of this 
species are certainly precocious little things, if we may judge by their 
actions when they are disturbed. They run about as soon as they are 
hatched, though probably not “with half shell on their backs,” as some 
one has said. In a few days they become very nimble, and so expert in 
hiding that it is difficult either to see or catch them. When the mother 
bird is surprised with her young brood, she gives a sharp warning cry, 
that is well understood to mean danger, and then generally flies a little 
distance to some concealed spot, where she crouches, anxiously watch- 
ing. The fledglings, by an instinct that seems strange when we con- 
sider how short a time they have had any ideas at all, instantly scatter 
in all directions, and squat to hide as soon as they think they have 
found a safe place, remaining motionless until the reassuring notes of 
the aother call them together again, with an intimation that the alarm 
is over. Then they huddle close around her, and she carefully leads 
them off to some other spot, where she looks for greater security in the 
enjoyment of her hopes and pleasing cares. As long as they require 
the parent’s attention they keep close together, and are averse to fly- 
ing. Even after becoming able to use their wings well, they prefer to 
run and hide, or squat where they may be, when alarmed. If then 
forced up, the young covey flies off, without separating, to a little dis- 
tance, oiten realighting on the lower limbs of trees or in bushes, rather 
than on the ground. As they grow older and strong of wing, they fly 
further, separate more readily, and more rarely take to trees; and some- 
times, before they are fully grown, they are found to have already be- 
come wary and difficult of approach. Asone draws near where a covey 
is feeding, a quick, sharp cry from the bird who first notices the approach 
alarms the whole, and is quickly repeated by the rest, as they start to 
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run, betraying their course by the rustling of dried leaves. Let him 
step nearer, and they rise with a whirr, scattering in every direction. 

Newly-hatched birds may be found all summer; and incubation goes 
on from, say, early in May until the middle of August. Not that any 
single pair are engaged so long, but that different broods may be hatched 
during all this time. The greater number of old birds pair in April, 
and hatch: their first brood some time during the following mouth. 
Most of them doubtless raise another. Others appear to defer incuba- 
tion for a month or two, and have but one brood. The first chicks that 
I saw in the summer of 1865 were hatched in May; aud I found others, 
the same year, only a few days old in August; but by this month almost 
all the birds of the year were well grown, and by September were in 
condition to afford legitimate sport. In October a few are found not 
yet ready to be shot; but the great majority are as large as the parents, 
and nearly as strong of wing. The season may, therefore, be said to 
begin in October and continue into March, but birds should not be pur- 
sued later than the middle of this month. For although few birds, if 
any, actually mate before April, it is cruel as well as injadicious to dis- 
turb them while they are preparing to do so. The beginning cf the 
pairing season may be known to be at hand when certain peculiar cries, 
different from any usually emitted during the fall and winter, are heard. 

These notes are a sign that the coveys are breaking up and mating 
about to commence. They are analogous to the “ bob-white” of the 
Eastern Quail (Ortyx virginianus), and are uttered, as with that species, 
more particularly in the breeding season. The note is a loud, energetic, 
two-syllabled whistle, delivered in a clear, ringing tone. It is difficult to 
write down intelligently, but, once beard, is not likely to be afterward 
mistaken, except for one of the cries of the Black-headed Grosbeak. It 
sounds, to my ears, something like the forcible pronunciation of the 
syllables “killink, killink,” indefinitely repeated, sometimes with a rising, 
sometimes a falling, intonation. The old cocks, if they can be seen so 
engaged, are found strutting along some fallen log, or gesticulating from 
the top of some broad rock, or stepping with dignified air along a path- 
way under the bushes; sometimes even perched in a tree or bush, with- 
out other motion than the heaving of the chest. But, wherever they 
may be, they have one mind in common; their only thought, to secure 
the admiration and then the favor of birds more modest if not more fair. 

A beautiful sight it is to see the enamored birds pressing suit with 
all the pomp and circumstance of their brilliant courtsbips. The firm 
and stately tread, with body erect and comely shape displayed to best 
advantage; the quivering wings; the motion of the plumes, that wave 
like the standard of knights-errant; the flashing eyes—bespeak proud 
consciousness of masculine vigor. The beautiful bird glavces defiance 
and challenges loudly, eager for a rival; but none disputes, and he may 
retire, his rights proven. Only a gentler bird is near, hidden in a leaiy 
bower, whence she watches, admiring his bearing, fascinated by the 
courage she sees displayed, hoping every moment that the next will 
bring him, dreading lest it may. As their eyes meet, she trembles and 
would turn to fly, but cannot; his glow again, but with a different light, 
even more inteuse than before. With an exultant cry, be flies straight 
to her, and, like the true knight he is, for just one instant bends till his 
breast touches the ground, and is then erect again. He leans toward 
her, halt-spreads his wing over her, and pleads in under-tone. She 
listens, but draws away; she listens, but only stands irresolute; she 
listens, and, listening, yields. 
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They must prepare for new duties. "With deep sense of responsibility 
and earnest solicitude, the pair now cast about for a suitable spot for 
their home. They search through the tall, rank herbage alongside the 
stream, through the willow-copses, among fallen moss-covered logs that 
are scattered around the glen, and at length make up their minds. 
Little more is needed than to fix upon the spot, for the nest is a simple 
affair, the work of a few hours perhaps, scratching a suitable depression 
and lining it with a few dried grasses pressed together. Day by day 
eggs are laid, till a dozen or more fill the nest. They cannot be distin- 
guished from those of the California Quail. They measure an ineh and 
a quarter in length by an inch in breadth, and are almost pyramidal in 
shape, the larger end flattish and very broad, the other narrow and 
pointed. The color is a buff or rich creamy, dotted and spotted all ever 
with bright brown, and splashed here and there with large blotches of 
the same. When the female is not pressed to lay, the pair ramble about. 
together, in close company, until the complement is finished. Then she 
gives up all recreation, grown already quite sober and maternal, and 
resolutely sets about her long tour of duty. But she is not forgotten 
because she can no longer share the idle pleasures of her lord. Mounted 
on a stump or bush near by, he stands watch, and continually solaces 
her with the best music he can make. It is not very harmonious, to be 
sure; in fact his ditty at such times is a medley of odd notes, sounding 
rather lugubrious than hilarious, but it is presumably satisfactory to 
the one most concerned. So the long days pass for two weeks or more, 
till feeble cries come from the nest; the mother dries and cuddles 
the curious little things, and the delighted birds, brimful of joy, lead 
their family off in search of food. 

From the number of eggs sometimes found in a nest, it becomes a 
question whether birds, hard pressed, may not occasionally deposit in 
nests not their own. We have no positive evidence that it may 
occur, but observation has rendered it highly probable that such is the 
case with some other birds, as the Rails, and, I think, the Virginia 
Quail. However this may be, it is pretty certain that broods of young 
sometimes coalesce, at a varying time after hatching. 1 do not remem- 
ber to have myself seen a covey of more than twenty; but it is cur- 
rently reported, upon good authority, that troops numbering as many 
as fifty partly-grown birds, and including several old ones, may be met 
with. This raises, of course, the question of polygamy, so common in 
birds of this order; and something may be said in favor of the view. 
The same surmise has been made in the case of L. californicus, but I 
believe it remains to be proven. I am bound to observe, that I have 
never witnessed anything supporting this view; had I done so, what 
has just gone before would not have been written. 

In an article communicated some years since to the “Ibis,” I used the 
following language, which I have since found no reason to modify : 

“Compared with the Eastern Quail (0. virginianus), from the sports- 
man’s stand-point, Gambel’s Plumed Quail is more difficult to kill. Not 
that it rises with more startling suddenness, or flies faster, for I noticed 
no material difference in these respects. But when a bevy is flushed 
and one, or at most two, birds secured, it is exceedingly difficult, and 
usually only by chance, that other shots are obtained. For, except under 
certain circumstances, they lie very badly ; and when they drop, after 
being for the first time started, it is usually not to squat and remain hid, 
but to run as fast and far as possible; so that if found at all, it will be 
dozens of yards from where they were marked down. This propensity 
to run, which is also a great obstacle to their being flushed within proper 
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distance, is exceedingly troublesome both to the sportsman and his dog; 
so much so, that the best trained dogs can often be of little or no serv- 
ice. It is true that this habit of running affords many shots on the 
ground, and often places the whole bevy directly under fire; but no true 
sportsman would thus ingloriously fill his bag by ‘potting’ a bevy of 
such noble game birds. Like all their tribe, their flight is exceedingly 
rapid and vigorous: but it is always even and direct, so that it only 
requires a very quick hand and eye, and the usual intuitive caleulation 
for cross shots, to kill them readily. Notwithstanding all I have heard 
to the contrary, I consider them far from being tough birds, and No. 8 
shot is abundantly large enough for them. The fault in most cases, I 
presume, is with the shooter rather than the shot. I may add, that 
many of the places in which bevies are found would compare unfavor- 
ably with the worst Woodcock-brake of the Eastern States, as regards 
facilities for obtaining a fair shot. I have had a bevy flushed all around 
me, and hardly caught a glimpse of a feather. But these and all other 
difficulties should only increase one’s ardor, and confer additional value 
on the lovely birds when obtained.” 

Man is, I suppose, the Quail’s worst enemy; what the White does with 
dog and gun the Red accomplishes with ingenious snares. The Indians 
take great numbers alive in this way, for food or to trade with the 
whites along the Colorado; and they use the crests for a variety of pur- 
poses that they consider ornamental. I saw a squaw once who had at 
least a hundred of them strung on a piece of rope-yarn for a necklace. 
But the birds have other foes: the larger Hawks prey upon them, so 
also do the wolves, as I had good evidence upon one occasion, when 
hunting in a precipitous. rocky place near Fort Whipple. I heard a 
covey whispering about me as they started to run off in the weeds, and 
followed them up to get a shot. They passed around a huge boulder 
that projected from the hill-side, and then, to my surprise, suddenly 
scattered on wing in every direction, some flying almost in my face. 
At the same instant a wolf leaped up from the grass, where he had been 
hiding, a few feet off, intending to waylay the covey, and looking very 
much disappointed, not to say digusted, at the sudden flight. We had 
marked the covey together, and were hunting it up from opposite sides, 
and neither of us could account for their flushing so unexpectedly; then 
he caught sight of me, and it was a question which of us was most sur- 
prised. However, I felt that I owed him a private grudge for getting 
in the way of the birds and spoiling my shot; soI fired both barrels in 
quick succession. With nothing but mustard-seed in my gun, I hardly 
expected to more than frighten the beast, but he was so near that he 
rolled over quite handsomely, his hind-quarters paralyzed with a charge 
that took efiect in the small of the back. I kept his skin as a trophy, 
and since that time have had unlimited confidence in small shot! 
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This species is readily distinguished from the last. In place of the 
large black area on the belly, there is a tract of rich golden-brown or 


* Tetrao californicus, Suaw, Nat. Misc. pl. 345. 

Perdiz californicus, Latu., Ind. Orn. Suppl. 1201, p. lxii—Atp., Orn. Biog. v. 1739, 152, 
pl. 413.—Bp., Syn. 1528, 125 (subg. Ortyx).—Htcary’s Cal. Mag. ii, 1857, 241. 

Ortyz californica, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. si, 1519, 324.—Janp., Nat. Lib. iv, 104, pl. 
11.—Ctv.. R. A. (illust. ed.) Ois. pl. 64.—BENNETT, Gard. & Men. Z. 8. ii, 29, 
fig. —.—ATD.. Svn. 1239, 199; B. Am. v, 1242. 67, pl. 290. 

Callipepla californica, GOULD, Monog. Odont. 12, pl. 16.—REICH., Syst. Av. 1750, pl. 27,— 
NEws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1957, 92.—HEERM., ibid. x, 1559, pt. vi,6U. 
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orange-chestnut, where the feathers are sharply edged with black. The 
forehead is whitish, with black lines, instead of black with whitish 
lines; the occiput is smoky-brown, instead of chestnut-brown; there is 
a small white loral stripe; the vent, flanks and crissum are tawny, with 
dark stripes; the long feathers of the sides are like the back, with 
sharp, white stripes. In the hen bird the belly is whitish, or tawny, 
with black semicircles, as in the cock; while in the hen of gambeli the 
same parts are whitish, with lengthwise dark marks. 

This species replaces the last in the Pacific coast region, from Wash- 
ington Territory southward. It is abundant from the Columbia River 
to Cape Saint Lucas, on the plains and in the valleys. In California 
they are mostly restricted to the regions west of the Sierra Nevada, 
which, with the Great Colorado Desert, form a barrier to their spread 
eastward. But they do reach nearly to the Colorado River, following 
along the course of the Mojave River to the spot where it sinks in the 
desert, there meeting the western extension of the range of L. gambelt. 
Up the mountains it does not appear to reach a higher altitude than 
three or four thousand feet, beyond which it is replaced by the Oreortyx 
pictus. In its general habits it is the counterpart of Gambel’s Quail. 


MOUNTAIN QUAIL OF CALIFORNIA.—OREoRtYX PiIcTUS,* Bd. 


This is a magnificent species, much the largest and handsomest Quail 
of this country. Its distribution is limited and rather peculiar, as it in- 
habits almost exclusively the mountain ranges of Oregon and California. 
Having never yet seen the bird alive, I can say nothing from personal 
observation of its habits. Dr. Cooper furnishes the following account: 

“ This bird, one of the most beautiful of its family, is common in the 
higher ranges of California and Oregon, and I think a few are found 
north of the Columbia. South of San Francisco they are unknown near 
the coast, unless some birds seen by members of the Survey, in the 
Mount Diablo range, at an elevation of over 3,000 feet, were of this 
species. In the Sierra Nevada they have been obtained at Fort Tejon, 
at about 4,000 feet elevation, and were seen at Cajon Pass, in winter, 
about the same elevation, and in latitude 34°. They probably extend 
further south in the mountains. At latitude 39° they descend in winter 
to about 3,000 feet, and are found lower toward the north, until, in 
Oregon, they frequent the borders of the Willamette Valley, but little 
above the sea-level. They are not common anywhere within the range 
of the gunners who supply the San Jfrancisco market; all those I have 
seen there having been brought alive from the Sierra Nevada. They 
abound in summer up to 7,000 feet in that range, where I found them 
in September, the young not quite full grown and the old birds moult- 
ing. In habits and flight they have considerable resemblance to our 
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other Quail, but their cries are quite different. Their note of alarm is a 
rather faint chirp, scarcely warning the sportsman of their presence be- 
fore they fly. They scatter in all directions when flushed, and then 
call each other together by a whistle, very much like that of a man call- 
ing his dog. According to Newberry the hen has a cluck, much like 
that of the common hen, when calling together her young brood, about 
the first of August. The chickens also utter a piping note, scattering 
and concealing themselves in the grass. * * * * They do not seem 
anywhere to associate in flocks of more than fifteen or twenty, and from 
the rugged, shrubby character of the country they inhabit, they are not 
easily shot, except in the early morning, when they come out into the 
roads and openings to feed. They live on seeds, berries, and insects, 
and are very good for the table. As with the other species (L. califor- 
nicus), more are taken in traps than with the gun. When hunted in 
thick brush they generally run some distance before flying, and then 
rise singly, scattering so that only one can usually be killed at a shot. 
I have never seen them perch in trees, like the other species.” 


BLUE QUAIL.—CALLIPEPLA SQUAMATA,* (Vig.) Gray. 


As we have already referred the three Arizonian Quails to as many 
genera, we may briefly notice some of the points of their structure. 
That of the Blue Quail is most like Gambel’s in bill, wings, tail, and 
feet, but entirely different in the crest, which, instead of being helmet- 
like, of club-shaped, recurved feathers, is short, soft, and full, and, 
though capable of erection in a conspicuous manner, can be laid quite 
flat, out of sight. The Blue is also called the Scaled Quail, from the 
peculiar appearance of the plumage of the under parts, which is seem- 
ingly abnormal in texture or disposition; but this is merely an optical 
effect of the singular coloration of the feathers, simulating imbricated 
seales or tiles. A corresponding result is said to appear, from the same 
cause, in the plumage of the under parts of young Gannets. The Mas- 
sena Quail has the crest in general similar to that of the Blue, but differs 
from this species, as well as from Gambel’s, in the structure of the wings 
and tail. These are both short; the wing-coverts and tertials are re- 
markably enlarged, hiding the primaries when the wing is closed, and 
the tail-coverts are so long as to conceal the true tail-feathers, which are 
soft and weak. The Massena is of striking and elegant colors, having 
sharply contrasted round spots upon a rich ground, and other peculiari- 
ties; both it and Gambel’s are singularly, almost fantastically, striped 
about the head; the Blue is of plainer, though scarcely less-pleasing 
tints. Thus each species shows some marked features with one of the 
other two, but none of consequence with both; and each has peculiari- 
ties of its own not shared by either of the others. 

The Blue Quail has another peculiarity, of a different sort; the two 
sexes differ but little in appearance. As a general rule the sexual dif- 
ferences among gallinaceous birds are very striking—more so, perhaps, 
than in any other group. Contrary to the rule in our own species, the 
male is gaudily attired, while the female is of plain and homely appear- 
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ance, as well illustrated by the domestic Cock and Hen, and especially 
by the Peafowls. Among Arizonian Galline, the Massena differs most 
in sexual distinctions of color, for the female is quite subdued in her 
dress, while the male is showy in coloration. The Blue presents the 
other extreme, as if, with tender gallantry, he were unwilling to outshine. 

This species is a bird of noticeably terrestrial habits, rarely taking to 
trees or bushes unless hard pressed in one of those extremities into 
which some people are fond of forcing any birds large enough to be 
worth a charge of shot, and wary enough to make it exciting sport to 
penetrate their poor bodies with it. It generally trusts to its legs rather 
than its wings, though these are not at all deficient in size or strength. 
On level ground it glides along with marvellous celerity, and makes 
good progress over the most rocky and difficult places. As a conse- 
quence it is rather difficult to shoot fairly, though it may be “ potted” 
in great style by one so disposed; and it will probably require several 
generations in training before it can be taught to lie well toadog. I 
am inclined to think, indeed, that the lying of Quail, an essential feature 
for the chase in its perfection, is almost as much a result of education 
as the “pointing” that the intelligent brute who helps us kill them has 
learned. In a primitive and strictly natural condition, Quail, as a gen- 
eral rule, rather use their legs to escape pursuit than squat and attempt 
to hide. That the reverse is the case with the Virginia Quail J am per- 
fectly aware, but this proves nothing to the contrary, and I am inclined 
to think its crouching, till almost trodden upon, to be an acquired trick. 
This would surely be a poor way of escape from any of its natural 
enemies—any carnivorous bird or mammal; yet they found it to succeed 
so well against their chief persecutor, that he has had to call in the 
aid of a sharper-sighted, sharper-nosed brute than himself, else he might 
stumble over stubble-fields all day without seeing a bird, except by acci- 
dent. I presume that Virginia Quail, in the days of Captain Smith and 
Pocahontas, were very much in the social status of the Arizonian to-day; 
and these certainly trust to their legs and wings rather than to the 
artifice of thrusting their heads in tussock of grass, and then fancying 
they are safe. 

Like our other southwestern species, the Blue Quail has a rather re- 
stricted range in the United States. The valley of the Rio Grande at 
large may be given as its especial habitat; it is said to be more abun- 
dant there than I have found it to be in other regions. Colonel McCall, 
with that accuracy for which he has well-deserved name, states that 
this valley, ‘‘though comparatively narrow, contains a country of great 
extent from north to south, and embraces, in its stretch between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Gulf of Mexico, every variety of climate, 
from the extreme of cold to that of tropical heat. This entire region, not 
even excepting the narrow mountain valleys, covered in winter with 
deep snows, is inhabited by the species under consideration. I have 
met with it on the Rio Grande and its affluents from the 25th to the 38th 
degree of north latitude—that is to say, from below Monterey, in Mexico, 
along the borders of the San Juan River to its junction with the Rio 
Grande; and at different points on the latter as high up as the Taos 
and other northern branches which gush from the mountain sides. I 
have also found it, though less frequently, near the head of the Riado 
Creek, which likewise rises in the Rocky Mountains and flows eastward 
to the Canadian.” I did not meet with the bird near Taos, and we have 
no knowledge of its occurrence so far north, except that afforded by 
Colonel McCall’s observations; [ presume this must be the extreme limit 
of its range. The only naturalist of the Railroad Surveys who appears 
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to have met with it was Dr. Heermann, who found it on the San Pedro, 
a branch of the Gila, east of Tucson, and thence to Limpia Springs. 
Those of the Mexican Boundary Survey, however, all observed it, and 
Dr. Kennerly makes the summary statement, that it was “found every- 
where where there was permanent water, from Limpia Creek, Texas, to 
San Bernardino, Sonora.” Lieutenant Couch records it from “about 
sixty leagues west of Matamoras; not until free from prairie and bottom- 
land ;” an observation confirmed by Mr. Clarke, who states that it 
“does not occur on the grassy prairies near the coast.” I was rather 
surprised to find no Blue Quail about Fort Whipple, since it seemed 
that that locality was in their ordinary range; and probably my ob- 
servations, or rather want of observations in this particular, represent 
the actual truth, as I was repeatedly assured that none live there. In 
Arizona they appear really to be confined to what is called the “lower 
country,” that is, to the valleys of the Gila and Colorado, in a restricted. 
sense. On the latter river it must ascend at least as high as Fort Mo- 
jave; and to the eastward, to the country about the Hassayampa. 

The egg of the Blue Quail differs in color from that of the Califor- 
nian or Gambel’s, though of the same size and shape. A specimen 
measures 1.20 by 1.00; it is butfy-white, or with the faintest possible 
brownish-yellow tinge, and is very regularly and thickly dotted with 
minute specks of light brown. The usual large number are laid for 
each setting. 


MASSENA QUAIL.—CyrRTonyx MassEna,* (Less.) Gould. 


I found no Massena Quail about Fort Whipple until a few days before 
my final departure. A pair were then procured, setting at rest the 
doubts I had all along entertained regarding the veracity of reports I 
had often received, of the occurrence there of Quail different from Gam- 
bel’s. But the species must certainly be rare in that region, since I 
could not otherwise have overlooked it for so long a time. 

This remarkable Quail was described about forty years ago by several 
writers, nearly simultaneously. For a long while it was only known as 
a Mexican species. It remained for American naturalists and, I may 
add, officers of the Army to show its existence in our country, and give 
us something definite about its habits. In Colonel McCall’s observa- 
tions upon Texan and New Mexican birds, published in the Philadelphia 
Academy’s proceedings for 1851, we find the following interesting 
account: 

“The species was not seen before crossing the San Pedro, but it was 
not long before it made its appearance in the waste and rocky region 
into which we then entered. And from that time until we reached the 
Rio Pecos, a distance of one hundred and forty miles (westwardly by 
the route we traveled), it was frequently seen, though I should not say 


* Ortyx massena, Less., Cent. Zool. 1830, 189.—Fryscu, Abb. Nat. Bremen, 1870, 357 
(Guadalaxura), 

Cyrtonyx massena, GOULD, Monog. Odont. 1850, 15, pl. 7.—McCatx, Pr. A. N.S. v, 1851, 
221.—Cass., I. i, 1853, 21, pl. 21.—REICH., Syst. Av. 1850, pl. 27.—Bp., B.N. A. 
1858, 647; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, Birds, 23.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 95.— 
Dness., Ibis, 1866, 29.--Gray, Cat. Galline Br. Mus. 1867, 74.—Coor., B. Cal. 
i, 1870, 558.—Covgs, Key, 1872, 239.—B. B. & R., N. A. B. iii, 1874, 492, pl. 
64, f. 3, 6. 

Ortyx montezume, Vic., Zool. Journ. v, 1830, 275.—Jarp. & SELBy, Ill. pl. 126. 

Odontophorus meicagris, WAGL., Isis, xxv, 1832, 279. 

Tetrao guttata, Dr La Luave, Registro Trimestre, i, 1232, 145, 

“Perdix perspicillata, Licut.” 
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it was very common. This region is a desert of great length from north 
to south, our trail crossing it at nearly right angles. The general face 
of the country is level, and consists of either a crumbling argillaceous 
limestone, or a coarse, gray sand, producing nothing but a sparse growth 
of sand plants. Water is found only at long intervals, and, except at 
those points, there is little cover for game, and apparently less food— 
the principal growth being Cacti, of which the most common is Cactus 
arborescens ; yet here, among projecting rocks, or on the borders of dry 
gullies or in loose scrub, I found the Massena Partridge in all the beauty 
of his rich and varied plumage. 

“The habits of this species are different from those of any other 
species of Partridge that I have met with. They were in coveys of 
from eight to twelve individuals, and appeared to be extremely simple 
and affectionate in disposition. In feeding they separated but little, 
keeping up a social “‘cluck” all the time. They were so gentle as to 
evince little or no alarm on the appearance of man, scarcely moving out 
of his way as he passed, and only running off or flying a few yards, 
when perhaps half their number were laid low by a shot. This inclined 
me to think that they might with little difficulty be domesticated, 
although I found them here in a barren, boundless waste, and nowhere 
near the habitation of man. This trait of gentleness is the very oppo- 
gite of those manifested by the Scaly Partridge (Callipepla squamata), 
which I always observed to be, though found perchance in grounds as 
little frequented as these, remarkably vigilant, shy, and difficult to ap- 
proach. The call or signal note of this species is peculiar. I never 
saw it after crossing the Pecos.” 

This account of the gentle and confiding disposition of the Massena 
Quail, so at variance with the character of nearly all the other species, 
agrees entirely with the representations which were made to me at Fort 
Whipple; and the same trait has also been noticed by other writers. 
Don Pablo de la Llave noticed it in his original account of the birds in 
the following terms, which I copy from Mr. Cassin’s translation of his 
article: ‘‘—— and in everything it shows an amiability, and, so to 
speak, a kindness of character (una bondad de caracter) which is not 
found in any other species of this genus, and it is naturally so tame and 
domestic as to permit itself to be caught with.the hand.” So, also, Dr. 
Woodhouse, in the following paragraph from Sitgreave’s Report: 

“My attention was first called to this beautiful bird a few miles be- 
yond the bead of the Rio San Pedro, where we started three of them, 
and Major Backus succeeded in procuring a female specimen, which is 
now in my collection. This was the only time that I observed this bird. 
Captain 8. G. French, Assistant-Quartermaster United States Army, in- 
forms me that in the year 1849, when he first passed over this road, he 
met with these birds in a number of localities—at the head of the San 
Pedro, Howard’s Springs, and also at the Eagle Springs—showing evi- 
dently that it has a range over the country lying between the Rio 
Grande and San Pedro Rivers. He also stated that he had never met 
with it near the settlements, but always among the wild, rocky, and 
almost barren hills of this country. They are more sociable and not so 
shy as others of the same family. Their food appears to be principally 
insects.” 

To give, as nearly as possible, a complete view of what has been put 
on record concerning the habits of the beautiful Massena, I continue 
with the following quotations from the notes made by the naturalists of 
the Mexican Boundary Survey. It will be noticed that Mr. Clark’s 
account is considerably at variance with those just presented: 
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“Once, on flushing a covey of Ortyx terana, my attention was 
attracted by a bird which remained behind, showing no inclination to 
follow the rest. It attempted to hide in the grass, but not to tly, and 
ou being shot proved to be a male Massena. It occurs in pairs or tlocks, 
and when flushed it flies further than the Virginia Quail, and does not 
lie so close. They may be approached within a few feet, and followed 
up, particularly when in pairs, running along before you like. so many 
domestic fowls. It is quiet as well as retired; a subdued though sharp 
note is the only noise I ever heard it make, and that only when fright- 
ened. I have seen it pursued, and all the barrels of a six-shooter fired 
at it without giving it alarm, aud finally forced to fly only by an attack 
of stones and clubs. It was first met in the neighborhood of San An- 
tonio, and thence sparsely distributed, as an inbabitant of both prairies 
and mountains, as far westward as Sonora. It is a much wilder bird 
than the squamata ; less conspicuous, as also less noisy, and never seen 
in flocks, living about old camps, as is often the case with the latter. 
Tts haunts are far removed from the habitation of man, and the indiffer- 
ence it sometimes manifests to his presence is due to its ignorance of 
his power and attributes. Though distributed over the same country 
as the squamata, it is not found in such barren regions as the latter fre- 
quently is, preferring those regions most luxuriantly covered with vege- 
tation. —J. H. Clark. 

“First seen in the Cafion Guapuco, twelve leagues south of Monterey. 
Though rather shy, it seemed quite at home in the cultivated fields and 
stubbles of the ranches."—D. N. Couch. 

“This bird I have never seen further south in Texas than Turkey 
Creek. In this vicinity it was very common, and also at various points 
thence to the Ric Grande. In the valley of this river it is very rarely 
seen, giving way apparently to the Scaly and Gambel’s Partridges. 
West of the river it was very commou as far as we traveled, wherever 
there was fresh and permanent water. In the valley of the Santa Cruz 
River, and among the adjacent hills, it was extremely abundant. In 
the months of June and July it was observed there, always in pairs, 
while in Texas, in the months of October and November, it was found 
in very large flocks, sometimes of various ages, from the very small 
and partly fledged to the full-grown bird. When bunted it hides itself 
very closely in the grass, and I have often known Mexican soldiers in 
Sonora to kill them with their lances, by striking them either while on 
the ground or just as they rise. Some of these men are very expert in 
this business, and will kill many in the course of a day’s travel.”—C. B. 
R. Kennerly. 

It is not difficult to gain from these accounts a pretty definite idea of 
the range of the species in the United States, though we do not know 
how far south it penetrates in Mexico, which is really its native country. 
We have no record of it as yet as a bird of California. To the indica- 
tions of tts range in Texas and New Mexico, I have only to add, as just 
now done, its occurrence in Arizona at Fort Whipple, a locality at some 
distance from those previously recorded, and further north, as well as 
west, than any before known. There it is rare, as stated, nor do I think 
that the species can be very abundant even in the southern portions of 
the Territory, unless it be at the southeast corner. 

We see that none of the fragmentary published accounts are more 
than isolated facts of an imperfect history ; yet they do good service as 
contributions toward a biography. The bird is mentioned as an in- 
habitant of the most barren, desolate, and unfrequented regions, as well 
as the vicinity of cultivated ranches; as very unusually tame, or quite 
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wild; as occurring in pairs or in flocks: each account being circumstan- 
tial and limited. But this very diversity of statement helps to a know}l- 
edge of the bird; and here, as elsewhere, I cannot retrain from pressing 
the importance of the record of any facts whatever, however isolated, 
‘that may be gleaned by personal observation upon the habits and man- 
ners of birds, no matter how small and unpromising the field, or how 
often it has been gone over before. Any information, so be it that it is 
accurate, is better than none; though still it should be remembered 
that ex parte statements are liable to mislead, particularly when used in 
generalizations, the inductive not being in natural history, as it is in 
-the more exact sciences, always a safe method of reasoning. 

There are two points in the history of this species to which attention 
may profitably be directed. One is the bird’s remarkable unsophistica- 
tion. Living in what we should consider lonely desolation, but which 
is to it a happy home, the bird has not yet learned to throw aside the 
gentle, confiding disposition its Maker gave. No contact with the lords 
of the universe, guardians of civilization and progress, jobbers in ethics 
and esthetics, has yet begotten in its ingenious nature the wholesome 
change that the requirements of self-preservation will some day demand, 
and which it will instinctively adopt. Birds that live in populous dis- 
tricts have had a lesson to learn of bitter experience, and its fruits have 
been instilled through.generation after generation, till a second nature 
replaces the first, and a shrewd distrust of the whole human race is 
instilled. . It is a nauseous dose that these Quail, like innocent chil- 
dren, have to swallow; but the medicine acts vigorously and bene- 
ticially, heart-longings and soul-breathings, and the like, giving way to 
something more substantial and sensible. Some day a fine old Cock 
Massena shall say to his family, “‘timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ;” the 
newly-born wisdom shall take well, and become gospel to succeeding 
generations, to outlive in the code of Quail ethics the memory of the 
Afneid in the minds of men. 

Weare familiar with the structural peculiarities of the Massena Quail, 
and it is not likely that these deviations from a common standard are 
not reflected in some way in the bird’s habits and manners; but how, 
we are still ignorant. Nothing accounting for these peculiarities has 
yet been learned; and yet there must be some traits that, for their 
proper exhibition, require the special modification that we find. These 
individualizing traits offer an inviting field for investigation. Mr. Cas- 
sin has, perhaps, taken the initiative toward such discovery, in an ob- 
servation founded upon consideration of the bird’s colors. ‘The circu- 
lar spots,” he says, ‘which are numerous on the inferior parts of the 
body in this Partridge, appear to indicate as a character an analogy to 
the Guinea-fowls, which is further sustained by its habit of uttering its 
note continually when in company with its fellows, or when feeding.” 


Adult male: Bill convex, very stout, the under mandible doubly toothed; legs large 
and strong, toes very short, claws long, strong, much curved; wings moderate, the 
tertials and coverts highly developed; tail very short and soft, not reaching beyond 
the thick, long coverts; a short, full crest. Under parts pure velvety black, with a 
broad longitudinal band of deep chestnut, the black parts on the sides beautifully 
warked with distinct, rounded white spots, several on each feather; upper parts vary- 
ing shades of yellowish or tawny white, and most of them with narrow transverse 
bars of blackish, changing into spots on the wing-coverts; primaries dusky, barred 
with reddish or yellowish-white; crown variegated with black, brownish, and yellow- 
ish; the crest yellowish, nearly white behind; other parts of the head white, or ashy, 
fantastically edged and striped with black; chin black, separated by a white stripe 
from a maxillary black line, this latter by white from a triangular black patch below 
the eye; a black stripe from the nostrils over the side of the crown, separated by 4 
white line from the central black on the forehead. Iris, brown; bill, deep bluish horn- 
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color; legs, pale dull bluish. Length, 93 inches; extent, 18; wing, 5; tail, 2; Dill, 
0.70; tarsus, 1}. 

Adult female: Like the male on the upper parts, but wanting the distinct markings 
on the head; colors of the under parts entirely different; the crest less developed ; 
the size of the whole bird less; no black about the head; chin yellowish or tawny 
white; whole under parts plain, pale brownish-white, inconspicuously marked with a 
few little black spots. Bill, light horn-color; upper mandible with a tinge of reddish, 
lower nearly white; iris, brownish-olive; legs aud feet, livid bluish-white, with a 
yellowish tinge behind. Length, 9 inches; extent, 17; wing, 4%; tail, 2; tarsus, 1.20. 

Young, scarcely fledged: Bill, reddish-brown above, whitish below ; feet, dull brown- 
ish. General plumage of the upper parts light, warm brown, variegated with black, 
and very boldly striped with white—each feather having a broad, sharp, white shaft- 
line, hammer-headed or transversely enlarged at apex, bordered on either side by the 
areas that cause the variegation. A few of the inner wing-quills like the back; the 
rest dusky, with whitish shafts, and interruptedly barred, chiefly on the outer webs, 
with light, dull buffy-brown, or whitish. Feathers of under parts white, with a slight 
buffy suffusion, boldly marked with innumerable spots of brownisb-black, paired on 
each feather, quite circular and sharp on the breast, further back widening into trans- 
verse bars. The head of the specimen is still in the down, except a feather or two just 
sprouted on the vertex; these feathers are like the back; there is a triangular chest- 
nut-brown area on the crown ; the head is otherwise light grayish-brown, fading into 
white on the chin and throat, and with a dusky auricular mark. Length of the speci- 
men about 34 inches. 

For opportunity of describing this early stage, hitherto unpublished, so far as I know, 
and quite new to me, I am indebted to Lieutenant G. M. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, the 
accomplished officer in charge of the Explorations and Surveys west of the 100th 
meridian, which are doing so much to develop the resources of the West. I was 
kindly shown, by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, the well-known naturalist in charge of the 
Natural History Department, several specimens of the species from Arizona, forming 
part of the collection made during the season of 1873 by H. W. Henshaw—one of the 
largest, best prepared, and most valuable suites of bird-skins ever brought from our 
Western Territories. 


Notr.—The foregoing account of Galline includes all the species known to inhabit 
North America, north of Mexico. 


ORDER GRALLATORES ; WADING BIRDS. 
SUBORDER LIMICOLA: SHORE BIRDS. 


These two groups, represented by a great variety of forms, are sufficiently defined 
for our present purposes in the Key, p. 239. The Limicole, or Shore Birds (as distin- 
guished from the other two groups of the order, Herodiones, or the Herons and their 
allies, and Alectorides, or the Cranes, Rails, and their allies), comprehend all kinds of 
Plover, Snipe, Woodcock, and birds collectively known as “ Bay Snipe,” as well as 
Phalaropes, Avocets, Stilts, Turnstones, and Oyster-catchers. 


Family CHARADRIID: Plover. 


Subfamily CHARADRIUNZ: True Plover. 


Besides the birds properly so called, several others are loosely designated as Plovers 
by unscientific experts in ornithology. The principal of these is the so-called “ Upland 
Plover,” which is a true Tattler of the family Scolopacide, its proper name being the 
Bartramian Tattler (4Actiturus bartramius)—see under this head. Our true Plover may be 
recognized by the shortness and stoutness of the bill, as compared with this member 
iu the Scolopacide, and especially by having only three toes. The only American excep- 
tions to this last statement are the Black-bellied Plover, or Bull-head (Squatarola 
helretica), in which there is a rudimentary hind toe, and the curious Surf Bird of the 
Pacific coast (Aphriza virgata), in which the hind toe is as well developed as is usual in 
the Scolopacide (where perhaps it belongs). The only three-toed American bird of the 
family Scolopacide is the Stilt (Himantopus nigricollis). 


SQUATAROLA HELVETICA, (Linn.) Brehm. 


Black-bellied Plover. 


Tringa helvetica, LIxN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 250 (based on Vanellus helrcticus of BRISS., Vv, 
106, pl. 10, f. 1).—Forst., Phil. Trans. ]xii, 1772, 412: Pl. Enlumi. 853, 854, 923. 

Squatarola helvetica, BrEHM, V. D. 554.—Bp., Comp. List, 123%, 46; K. & B., Wirb. 
Eur. 207.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 543; and of most late authors.—Cass., Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1758, 195 (Japan) ; ibid. 1860, 195 (Carthagena).—Caz., J. f. O. iv, 
1256, 423 (Cuba).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).— REINu., Ibis, iit, 
1861, 9 (Greenland).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 34 (Lexas).—SaLv., Ibis, 1866, 196 
(Guatemala).—Liwr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix, 210 (Yucatan).—Prwz., Orn. Braz, 
iii, 296 (Brazil).—Bp, B.N. A. 1858, 697—Coor. & Suck., '. H. Wash. Ter. 
1860, 232.—DALL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 290.—Cours, Key, 1572, 243, 
fig. 154.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10, No. 212 (Kansas).—Giiiy, Hand-list, iii, 
1871, Nos. 9980, 9981.—Su. & Dress., B. E. pt. vi, Aug. 1271. 

Vanellus helveticus, VYEILL., Ency. Meth. iii, 1823, 1077. 

Charadrius helveticus, Licut., Verzeich. 1823, No. 728.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 298, No. 221.— 
Nortt., Man. ii, 1854, 26.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1432, 280, pl. 334; Syn. 1239, 
221; B. Am. v, 1842, 199, pl. 315.—Kszrp., Naum. 1850, 6. 

Charadrius (Squatarola) helvetica, Ripaw., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1274, 373. 

Tringa varia, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 252 (based on Vanellus varius, BRISS., v, 103). 

Charadrius varius, Finscnu & Hartt., Vog. Ost. Afr. 1371, 644. 

Pluvialis varius, SCHL., Mus. P.-B., Cursores, 1865, 53.—DEa. & GERBE, O. E. 1867, 127. 

Tringa squatarola, LIXN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 252 (based on Pluvialis cinerea of various 
authors, and Vanellus griseus of Briss., v, 100, pl. 9, f. 1). 

Pluvialis squatarola, MaceiL., Man. N. H. Orn. ii, 45; Hist. Br. B. iv, 1252, 86. 

Charadrius squatarola, NAUM., Vég. Deutschl. vii, 1534, 265, pl. 178. 

Vanellus squatarola, ScHL., Rev. Crit. 1864, 24. 

Squatarola cinerea, FLEMING, Br. Anim., 182%, 111.—Eyrt., Cat. Br. B. 34. 

Charadrius hypomelanus, PALL., Reise, iii, 1773, 699; Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 138, pl. 59. 

Charadrius pardela, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 18)1, 142. 

Squatarola grisea, LEACH, Cat. B. Br. Mus. 1816, 29.—STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi, p. 505. 

Vanellus griseus, JENYNS, Man. Br. Vert. 181. 
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Vanellus melanogaster, BECHSTEIN, Naturg. Deut. 1809, 356.—TEmM., Man. 1815, 345; ii, 
547.—SaB., App. Frank. Journ. 684.—Ricu., App. Parry’s 2d Voy. 352.—Sw. & 
Ricu., I’. B. A. ii, 1831, 370. 

Squatarola melanogaster, MALH., Fn. Orn. Sicil. 1840, 166, 

Charadrius apricarius, WiLs., Am. Orn. vii, 1818, 41, pl. 57, f 4. 

Squatarola wilsoni, Licur., Nomencl. Av. 1854, 95. 

Charadrius longirostris, BRuxM, J. f. O. 1854, 79. 

Squatarola australis, BONAPARTE. 

Squatarola rhynchomega, Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 417. 

Squatarola megarhynchus, BREHM, Vollst. Vogelf. 1855, 284. 

Figured.—Sw., Cat. of B. fig. 321; Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 542, pl. 145, f. 9.—Rercu., Syst. 
Av. pl. 18—GouLp, B. E. pl. 290; B. Aust. vi, pl. 12.—Naum., Vég. pl. 178. 

Black-bellied, Gray and Swiss Plover. Beetle-head, Bull-head Plover. Oxeye, and a 
variety of other names. 


Hab.—Nearly cosmopolitan. 

With a close general resemblance to the Golden Plover, especially 
when in fall plumage, this species will be immediately recognized by 
the presence of a small hind toe, no trace of which occurs in any of our 
other Plovers. There are also additional characters. 

In the United States—in fact in most parts of North America—the 
Black-bellied Plover is less abundant than the Golden Plover, and such 
is particularly the case in the Missouri region, where I never observed 
it, and where, so far as I have determined, it is recorded only by one 
writer. Although stated by Audubon and others to breed from Virginia 
and the Middle States northward, no such instances have come to my 
knowledge; and in the United States the species is only known with 
certainty to occur now during the migrations. In the extensive journeys 
it performs it gives evident preference for coast-lines of travel, being 
decidedly more numerous along either of our coasts than in the interior. 
Nevertheless Dr. Suckley states that he found it “moderately abundant” 
in Minnesota (where it was not observed by Mr. Trippe or myself). Dr. 
Cooper remarks that it seems to be a resident bird near the mouth of 
the Columbia, as he there shot young birds in July; this, however, is 
not proof that they were actually bred in the vicinity. 

Eggs of this species in the Smithsonian cabinet, collected by R. 
MacFarlane, esq., on the Arctic coast, east of Anderson River, July 4, 
1864, afford the following description: Size, 2.10 by 1.40, to 1.90 by 
1.40, in a set of four. Color, brownish-drab, or rather dark brownish- 
clay color, very thickly marked at and around the larger end, for nearly 
half the length of the egg, with irregularly sized and shaped spots and 
blotches of brownish-black, and over the rest of the surface thinly 
spotted with smaller marks of the same color. The larger markings 
around the butt are to a great extent confluent, producing an imperfect 
wreath. A very few paler shell markings are noted on close scrutiny. 
The nest was a depression of the ground on the side of a slight 
eminence, Jined with a few dried grasses. Another set of four from the 
Saine source average more elongated, the most pointed one being 2.30 
long by 1.45 broad; the markings are much more evenly distributed 
over the whole egg, are smaller, and tending to a confused, scratchy 
pattern, as well as rather lighter in tone. A third set of four, collected 
by Mr. MacFarlane, at Franklin Bay, are intermediate between the 
other two in these respects, though most like the first described. 


CHARADRIUS FULVUS var. VIRGINICUS, (Bork.) Coues. 
American Golden Plover. 


a. fulvus. 


Charadrius fulvus, Gat., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 687; and of authors. 
Pluvialis fulvus, Be., C. R. 1856, 417.—Scut., M. P.-B. 1864, 50. 
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Charadrius pluvialis, Horsr., Linn. Tr. xiii, 1822, 187.—PrA.s, U. 8. Expl. Ex. 1848, 239, 
Charadrius xanthocheilus, WAGL., S. A. 1827.—GOULD, B. A. vi, pl. 13.—Cass., Expl. Ex. 325. 
Pluvialis canthocheilus, Bp., C. R. 1856, 417. 

Charadrius taitensis, LEss., Man. ii, 1822, 321. 

Pluvialis taitensis, Bp., C. R. 1856, 417. 

Charadrius virginianus, JaRD. & SELB., I). ii, pl. 85.—Hartu., Wieg. Arch. 1852, 134. 
Charadrius glaucopus, Forst., Descr. Au. ed. Licht. 1844, 176. 

Charadrius virginicus, BLyTH, Cat. B. Mus. As. Soc. 1849, 262. 

Charadrius longipes, ‘“TemM., Mus. Lugdun.” 

Pluvialis longipes, Be., C. R. 1856, 417. 

Charadrius auratus orientalis, TEMM. & ScCHL., Fn. Japon. pl. 62. 

Charadrius auratus, SCHRENCK, Reise Amur, 1860, 410. 


b. virginicus. 


Charadrius dominicus, MULLER, Syst. Nat. 1776, 116.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1864, 241. 

Charadrius pluvialis, WILS., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 71, pl. 59, f.5.—Sab., Suppl. Parry’s 1st 
Voy. p. excix; Frank. Journ. 683.—Bp., Syn. 1828, No. 220.—Sw. & Ricu., F. 
B. A. ii, 1831, 369—Novtt., Man. ii, 1834, 16.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 623; 
not of Linneus, nor of European writers. 

Charadrius pluvialis var. virginicus, RipGw., Ann. Lye. x, 1874, 383. 

Charadrius virginicus, ‘‘BorK., Mus. Berol.”—Licut., Verzeichniss, 1823. No. 729.— 
MEYEN, Nova Acta K. C. L. Acad. xvi, Suppl. 1834, 106, p). 18.—News., P. R. 
R. Rep. vi, 1457, 97.—Bp., B. N. A. 1558, 690.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1860, 229.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 173.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 33 (Texas).—DaLL 
& Bann,, Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 289.—Rrinu., B. of Greenland, 9, No. 40 (ef. 
Comptes Rendus, xliii, p. 1019).—Srrv., Rep. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1470, 465, 
No. 96.—Sxow, B. Kans. 1873, 9, No. 207.—Trippr, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1472, 
240 ; and of nearly all the late local lists.—(See Harr., P. Z. 8.1871, 116 ; critical.) 

Pluvialis virginicus, Bp., C. R. 1€56, 417. 

Charadrius marmoratus, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827, No. 42.—AupD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 575, 
pl. 300; Syn. 1839, 222; B. Am. v, 1842, 203, pl. 316.—Ptrtn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 
1856, 216. 

(2) Charadrius pectoralis, ViEwLL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxvii, 1819, 145, 

Plurialis fulvus americanus, SCHL, M. P.-B. 1265, Cursores, 53. 

Charadrius fulvus var. virginicus, COUES, Key, 1872, 243, fig. 155. 

Extralinital quotations.—CaB., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 452 (Cuba).—NEwrT., Ibis, i, 1859, 
255 (Santa Cruz).—Lawn., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1864, 99 (Sombrero).—Stnp., Ofv. Vet. 
Ak. 1°69, 488 (St. Bartholomew).—Finscu, P. Z. 8. 1870, 587 (Trinidad).—sc1., Ibis, 
1859, 227 (Guatemala).—Burm., Reise, 501 (La Plata).—Darw., Voy. Beagle, 126.— 
ScL. & Sarv., P. Z. S. 1866, 567 (Ucayali); 1267, 321 (Chili); 1569, 595 (Peru).—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. ix, 1268, 141 (Costa Rica).—Puinipri, Cat. 69 (Chili).—Prxz., Orn. Bras. 297 
(Brazil).—Reinu., Vid. Med. Nat. For. 1370, 34 (Brazil). 


Hab.—Var. fulvus, Asia and Pacific regions generally. Prybilov Islands (£Uliot). 
Var. virginicus, all of North America. Greenland. Accidental in Europe. (Heligoland, 
Mus. Getke, fide Blasius, List B. Eur. 1862, 17.) 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition —4551, 5425, at and near Saint Pierre ; 5426, Fort 
Berthold ; 5427, “ Nebraska.” 

Later Expeditions.—61100-2, Camp Dawes, on Rock Creek, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Presenting the extensive and somewhat intricate synonymy of the 
typical fulvws,* I also give the principal references to the North Ameri- 
can variety. Our Golden: Plover is distinct from that of Europe, C. 
apricarius ov pluvialis of authors, to both of which it has been referred ; 
for, although very similar, it may always be distinguished by the color 


*T have at length the pleasure of announcing the true Ch. fulvus as an inhabitant 
of North America, a specimen-having been lately transmitted to the Smithsonian from 
the Prybiloy Islands, collected May 2, 1273, on Saint Paul Island, by Mr. H. W. Elliot, 
who has so ably elucidated the birds of that group of the Aleutians. Examining this 
specimen, I was at once struck with a peculiarity of its general appearance, and on 
comparing it with Chinese, Japanese, Fiji Island, and other specimens in the National 
Museum, I found it to be identical. It is smaller than var. virginicus—length, about 
9.50; wing, 6.40; tail, 2.60; tarsus, 1.60; middle toe and claw, 1.10; culmen, 0.95. 
There is a yellowish suffusion about the head, and especially along the supraciliary 
stripe, hardly to be noticed in the ordinary North American bird in corresponding 
plumage. (Cf. Cougs, Elliot’s Prybilov Islands, App. 1873, p. —.) 
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of the lining of the wings, which is pure white in the European, and 
ashy-gray in the American species. It cannot, however, be specifically 
separated from the C. fulvus of Asia, the C. xanthocheilus, longipes, or 
taitensis of various Pacific regions—being only varietally distinguishable 
by its somewhat superior size and usually a slight disproportion in the 
lengths of the tarsi and toes. My view of the relationships of these 
several forms is at present substantially the same as that of Prof. 
Schlegel. 

The Golden Plover migrates through Dakota in large numbers. 
While traveling over the prairie between Fort Randall and Yankton, 
early in May, I was delighted to meet with flock after flock of the birds, 
in more nearly perfect nuptial attire than I had before seen them any-: 
where in the United States, the under parts appearing, at a little dis- 
tance, perfectly black. I noticed them particularly in the early morn- 
ing, feeding at their leisure in scattered parties over the prairie, in com- 
pany with Bartramian Tattlers and Esquimaux Curlew. They were 
not at all shy, and numbers might have been procured; bad I been so 
disposed. They ran rapidly and lightly in search of food, flew with a 
mellow, whistling note, and settled again with a momentary graceful 
poise of the upturned wings. Their stay at this season is brief com- 
pared with their loitering in the fall, when I again saw them at various 
points along the Mouse River and the Missouri, in the vicinity of Fort 
Stevenson, where they reappeared late in September. At this season 
they coursed over the prairie, often in extensive flocks, feeding on grass- 
hoppers, and often frequented the pools, forming part of the varied 
company of waders that flocked to the same resorts. Their favorite 
associates were the Red-breasted Snipe, with which they mingled on 
the most intimate terms. Both of these birds, when not too much 
molested, are gentle and unstspicious—excellent company for each 
other, and equally attractive to the sportsman. The earlier arrivals 
were not in particularly. good condition, after the journey from their 
distant breeding places, but food was abundant and easily procured, so 
that in a short time the birds became exceedingly fat—some of them 
weighing five or six ounces. Being in such excellent order and so easily 
procurable, the savory morsels often varied our hard fare. 

The Golden Plover breeds only far northward, and is not ordinarily 
seen in the United States in the advanced breeding plumage above 
noted. It appears to have no special lines of migration, but passes over 
the country at large, sometimes in vast flocks, its autumnal progress 
being more leisurely than its advance in the spring. It reaches its 
breeding grounds late in May—the Barren Grounds of British America, 
and the coasts and islands of the Arctic Ocean. It is found throughout 
Alaska, according to Mr. Dall, and is common all along the Yukon. 
The same writer states that the nests are made in a hillock of grass, of 
the same material, and frequently a few feathers, the eggs being gener- 
ally only two in number; this, however, is not the rule, the eggs being, 
as usual in this family, oftenest four in number. They are of the ordi- 
nary pyriform shape, pointed at one end and very obtuse at the other. 
The following measurements may indicate extremes of variation in 
shape—2.00 by 1.35; 1.80 by 1.40. They are distinguished from those 
of- 8. helvetica by their decided average smaller size; and though the 
general pattern of coloration is similar, the shade is not quite the same. 
The ground-color is rather a pale, brownish-clay color, than a drab, in 
most specimens, although some shade quite closely into the drab of 
helvetica. A few specimens in the large series before me have the 
ground-color extremely pale grayish-white, nearly dead white. On all 
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the eggs the markings are exceedingly bold, dark and numerous; it-is 
impossible to describe adequately the endless variations in precise pat- 
tern. The average egg is heavily marked about the butt with black- 
ish-brown, in large irregular spots and blotches; while similar smaller 
spots are sparsely distributed over the rest of the surface. Sometimes 
the markings are much lighter brown, a rich, dark sienna, and they are 
sometimes distributed over the whole surface with approximate uniform- 
ity, but the decided tendency is to aggregate around the butt in semi- 
confluent masses, or a wreath. Various labels of the collection before 
ine State that the nest is a mere depression in the ground, lined with a 
few dried grasses or leaves. 

Some of the birds begin to work southward almost as soon as they 
are ful] grown, though others linger till driven away by the cold. 


AGIALITIS VOCIFERA, (Linn.) Bp. 


Killdeer Plover. 


Charadrius vociferus, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 253 (based on Pluvialis vociferus, CATES., 
Car. i, 71, pl. 71; P. virginiana tor quata, Briss., Orn. v, 68).—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 
1788, P. 685. —LasrH., Ind Orn. ii, 1790, 742. —WiLs., Am. Orn. vii, 1413, 73, pl. 
59, f. 6.—Bp., Syn _ 1828, No. 219. = Vids, Zool. Journ. xii, 448.— Sw. & Ricn., F. 
B. A. ii, 1831, 388. _Nvtr., Man. ii, 1834, 22.—AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1433, 191; 
v, 1839, 577, pl. 225; Syn. 1839, 222; B. Am. v, 1842, 207, pl. 317.—Scut., Mus. 7// —— 
Pays-Bas, 1865, Cursores, 23. —Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 96.—NEWB., PRE Sf) 
Rep. vi, 1857, "97. —PutN., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 216. —TriPrE, ibid. vi, 1871, ‘’ 
119; and of earlier authors generally. 

Agialitis vociferus, Bp., Comp. List, 1838, 45.—CaB., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 424 (Cuba).— 
Bp., B. N. A. ‘1858, 93 == Gly By 2 Ss 1859, "393 (Oaxaca).— a Ibis, i, 1859, 
227 (Guatemala). —Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas). _—Coor. & SUCK,, 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 530. —Taytor, Ibis, 1860, 313 (Tigre Island).—DRgEss., 
This, 1866, 33 (Texas) awe, Ann. Lye. ix, 1868, 209 (Yucatan).—Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 173.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1864, 178 (Mexico) ; 1868, 176 (Islay). —SaLv., ibid. 
1870, 219 (Veragua).—ALLEN, "Mem. Bost. Soe. 1868, 501; Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 181.—HOLD.-AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 209-—Triere, ibid. xv, 1872, 
240.—Stev., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466.—Mzrrr., ibid. 1872, 699.—CouEs, 
Key, 1872, 244, fig. 156 ; and of most late writers. 

Oxyechus vociferus, "REICH, Syst. Ay. 1853, p. — 

Charadrius torquatus, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 255 (based on Pluvialis dominicensis tor- 
quata, BRISS., v, 70, ‘bl. 6, f. 2). 

Charadrius jamaicensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 685 (based on SLoan, 318, pl. 265, f. 3). 


Hab.—All of temperate North America. West Indies. Central and South America 
in winter. Accidentalin Europe. (See Sct., Ibis, 1862,275; Harr., Br. Birds, 1872, 134.) 
a sae Warren’s Expedition.—4646, White River; 5438, Yellowstone ; 6591, Cedar 

Tee. 

Later Expeditions —60377-81, Camp Carling, Wyoming ; 60789, Fort Bridger; 61645, 
Salt Lake, Utah; 62362, Lower Geyser Basin, Wyoming. 

Not noticed by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Abundant throughout the Missouri region, as elsewhere in suitable 
localities in North America. The Killdeer is conspicuous among the 
few waders that breed at large through the United States, the great 
majority of these birds passing further northward for this purpose. 
Being, also, one of the most numerous and widely diffused, few birds are 
more familiarly known. It must not be inferred, however, from its 
general dispersion at various seasons that it is non- nigratory. On the 
contrary, it performs extensive journeys, reaching even to South Amer- 
ica. I think it migrates chiefly by night. As I sit at midnight penning 
these pages, in the town of Columbia, South Carolina, in February, I 
continually hear their well-known piercing notes, as they pass rapidly 
on through the darkness. 

The eggs of the Killdeer measure about an inch and a half in length 
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by one and one-eighth in breadth, and are of a creamy clay-color, vari- 
ously but usually thickly marked with blackish-brown. The marks are 
usually of small size, tending to speckles and scratches rather than full 
spots, only a few specimens of the large series before me being boldly 
spotted around and at the butt. The markings tend to aggregate about 
the larger end, but are usually quite numerously distributed all over. 
The ground-color sometimes tends to a brownish-drab rather than the 


color above mentioned. 


, AZGIALITIS SEMIPALMATA, (Bp.) Cab. 
Semipalmated or Ring Plover. 


Tringa hiaticula, Wixs., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 65, pl. 59, f. 3. 

Charadrius hiaticula, ORD, ed, Wils. vii, 69.—Sab., Frankl. Journ. 684.—Ricu., Parry’s 
2d Voy. 351. : 

Charadrius (Aigialitis) hiaticula var. semipalmatus, RipGw., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 383. 

Charadrius semipalmatus, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 219; Syn. Isvs, 296; Am. Orn. iv, 
1832, 92, pl. 25.—Kavp, Isis, 1825, 1375, pl. 14.—WaGt., Syst. Av. 1827, No. 23.— 
Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 367—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 24.—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
iv, 1838, 256; v, 579; pl. 330; Syn. 1839, 224; B. Am. v, 1842, 218, pl. 320.— (, 
Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 216.—Scu., M. P.-B. 1865, Cursores, 30.—GRay, 
Hand-list, iii, 1871, 16, No. 10009. ‘ 

Fgialitis semipalmatus, Br., Comp. List, 1333, 45.—Cazn., J. f. O. 1856, 428.—Bp., B. N. 
A. 1858, 694.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 231.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1861, 223.—CovurEs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 415 —WauHeEat., Ohio 
Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 193.—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 22.—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix, 1862, 128—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 347 (Texas, wintering).—Covurs, Pr. 
Phila. Ac. 1866, 96.—CouEs, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 1868, 122.—McILwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v, 1866, 92.—CouEs, ibid. v, 1868, 291.—DaLt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 
290.—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 29.—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 139.—ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 355.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 28.—SNnow, B. Kans. 1873, 
9.—COouEs, Key, 1872, 244. 

Egialeus semipalmatus, Reicu., Syst. Av. 1853.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 501 ; 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 77. 

Charadrius brevirostris, MAxim., Beitr. iv, 769 (Brazil).—ScHoMB., Guiana, iii, 750.— 
Burm., Ueb. iii, 359. 

“ Charadrius collaris, LICHT. nec VIELLL.” (Schlegel.) 

Extralimital quotations —CaB., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 428 (Cuba).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 
1859 (Bahamas).—Sunp., Ofv. Ak. 1869, 588 (St. Bartholomew).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. 
Y. vili, 1864, 101 (Sombrero); ix, 238 (Puna Island).—SoL., Ibis, 1866, 197 (Guate- 
mala).—PELZ., Orn. Braz. 297 (Brazil).—_Darw., Voy. Beagle, 128 (Galapagos). | 

Hab.—Continent of North America, breeding chiefly in higher latitudes, wintering 
trom our southern border to Brazil.* 

The American Semipalmated or Ring Plover—* Ringneck,” as it is 
familiarly called—is at once distinguished from its European congener, 
as well as from any species of this country, by the extent of the basal 
webbing of the toes. The web between the middle and outer toe is 
larger than in any other, while that between the middle and inner (rudi- 
mentary in our other species) is as large as that between the outer and 
middle toes of the rest. A glance at these two decided webs is suffi- » 
cient to determine the species. 

_ As noted above, its dispersion is more than coextensive with the con- 
tinent of North America ; for, in winter, although many individuals pass 
that season on our southern coasts, others penetrate far into South 
America. In the Middle States it is chiefly a bird of passage, and it is 
only known to breed regularly t in higher latitudes. Along the coast of 
North Carolina it appears in great numbers in April, and remains 


* Dr. Schlegel cites a specimen from Brazil, type of the Prince of Wied’s C. brevirostris. 
t The breeding of a pair on Muskeget Island, off the Massachusetts coast, in June, 
1866, is noticed by Mr. Samuels, Orn. New England, p. 420. 
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through May, after which none are to be observed until late in August 
following, they being engaged to the northward in the duties of repro- 
duction. Before their departure from our coasts in the spring, they 
assume the perfect breeding dress, with brightly-colored bill, feet, and 
eye-lids, and perfect black bars. Returning in August, in limited nun- 
bers, the great body come after in September, thronging the beaches in 
company with various Sandpipers. In Labrador, where I found them 
breeding abundantly, they remained, apparently as plenty as ever, up 
to the first week in September, frequenting both the sea-beaches and 
the mud-flats, with Bovaparte’s and the Semipalmated Sandpipers, in 
scattering troops, eagerly searching for food. Here they were more than 
ordinarily gentle and uususpicious, especially the young ones, wholly 
unaccustomed to the presence of man. Subsequently, after persecution 
by the boys and pot-hunters, to whom they are objects of wanton pur- 
suit, they seem to acquire a little wisdom by experience, though they 
cannot be regarded as wary under any circumstances. Their call-note 
is a mellow whistle, much like that of their allies, yet distinguishable. 
In the interior of our country the Plovers are nowhere so numerous, 
according to my observations, as they are along the coasts; yet they 
inigrate in considerable numbers along the main water-courses, and are 
of regular occurrence each season, in April and May, September and 
October. Such is more particularly the case in the better-watered east- 
ern portions of the Missouri region than in the dryer districts westward. 
I have, however, met with it on the Colorado River, which penetrates 
hundreds of miles into the desert. 

The nesting of the Semipalmated Plover is not peculiar, the arrauge- 
ments being the same as those made by most birds of the family. The 
eggs are laid in a depression of the ground, in a grassy or mossy spot, 
lined with a few blades of the same substances. The eggs vary in number 
from two* to four, the fewer being laid, it would appear, in the higher 
latitudes. They are hardly or not distinguishable from Killdeer eggs 
excepting by their smaller size, having the same ground-color and tone 
of the markings. The ground ranges from quite olivaceous-drab to 
pale clay-color, or even grayish-white, some of these lightest and least 


* There are numerous exceptions to the rule of four eggs among the limicoline birds. 
Wilson’ Plover is another inscance, the more unexpected in that the bird breeds in 
comparatively low latitudes of the Middle and Southern States, along the coast. In 
none of the many nests I found on the sea-shore of North Carolina were there more 
than three eggs. They otter the following characters: Length, 1.22 to 1.45; breadth, 
1.00 to 1.05; ground-color, pale olive-drab, more inclining to green in some cases, to 
brown in others, but always very pale, thickly marked all over with blackish-brown 
in irregular, sharply-defined spots, small splashes, anddine dots. “ In some specimens 
the markings show a tendency to run into tine lines, and in these are the smallest, 
darkest, most numerous [most evenly distributed], and most sharply outlined; but 
ordinarlly the distinctive speckled character is maintained. Commonly the markings 
are rather larger, and consequently more thickly set, on the larger part of the egg, 
where there is also some tendency to run together, though scarcely to form a ring 
around the butt; but in none of the specimens examined was the pointed end free from 
spots. Here and there may usually be observed a few pale, obsolete spots, but they 
are not conspicuous; in fact, hardly to be detected without close scrutiny.” (CovEs, 
Am. Nat. iii, 1869, p. 345.) 

Comparing the eggs of all the species of Zgialitis mentioned in this work, as they 
lie before me in large series (excepting those of 4’. montanus, of which I have only three), 
we see that the Kildeer’s and Ringneck’s are essentially alike, only of different sizes. 
Wilson’s and the Piping Plover’s are approximately similar, both averaging lighter in 
ground-color and of fewer markings, but the latter are very appreciably paler and less 
marked than the former; and the egg of ZZ. montanus stands somewhat alone, not only 
in its dark-olive ground-color and nearly even, fine speckling, but also in in its shape, 
which is notably less pyriform than that of the others, or than that of Plovers in 
general. 
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marked specimens resembling the egg of -2. meloda. Compared with 
Killdeer’s eggs, the markings are more definite, averaging larger and 
bolder, with little of the scratchiness observable in the latter. The 
largest Ringneck’s egg does not equal the smallest Killdeer’s, being only 
1.40 by 0.95, and thence running down to 1.20 by 0.90, A few obscure 
shell-markings may usually be observed. 


ABGIALITIS MELODA var. CIRCUMCINCTA, Ridgw. 
Piping Plover; Ring Plover. 


a. meloda. 


Charadrius hiaticula var., Wits., Am. Orn. v, 1812, 30, pl. 37, £2. 

Charadrius melodus, ORD, ed. Wils. vii, 1524, 71.—Br., Am. Orn. iv, 1832, 74, pl. 24.— 
Nurt., Man. ii, 1834, 18.—Avp., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 154; v, 1839, 573; pl. 220; 
B. Am. v, 1842, 223, pl. 321.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 216.—Scu., M. P.-B. 
1865, Cursores, 29.—Gray, Hand-list, 1871, 16, No. 10010.—F myscu, Abh. Nat. tii, 
1872, 62 (Alaska). ety 

Charadrius (digialitis) melodus, Rripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 383 (Illinois). 

ABgialitis melodus, Be., Comp. List, 1838, 45.—Cas., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 424 (Cuba).—Bp., 
B. N. A. 1858, 695.—Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—SCct., P. Z. 8. 
1861, 80 (Jamaica).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 173—WueEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, 
No. 194.—Vurr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 22 (coast of Maine, breeding).—BoarpM., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 123 (breeds).—-CovEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1868, 122.—McILwn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1566, 92.—Couns, ibid. v, 1868, 292.—TurnB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 
29.—Mayn., Nat. Guide, 1870, 39.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 355.—CouEs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 28.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 244, 

Aigialeus melodus, ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 56. 

Charadrius okeni, WAGL., Syst. Av. 1827. 


b. cireumeincta. 


Aigialitis melodus var. circumcinctus, Ripaw., Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 109.—Covrs, Check- 
list, App. p. 133, No. 4002. 


Hab.—United States and British Provinces, east of the Rocky Mountains (beyond 
which apparently replaced by df. cantiana). Abundant along the Atlantic coast of 
the United States, breeding north to the St. Lawrence, avd wintering from the Caro- 
linas southward. Cuba. Bahamas. Jamaica. Vat. circumcincta from the Missouri 
region. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—9038, 9034-5, 9038-9, Fork of the Platte (types of 
var. circumcineta). 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition or the later ones. 


As observed sometime since by Mr. Cassin, Dr. Hayden’s specimens are in full breed- 
ing dress, with the black pectoral band complete, instead of forming, as in most in- 
stances, an area on either side of the breast. This is the basis of Mr. Ridgway’s new 
variety. This condition, and the date of collection (July 8), warrant the inference 
that the species breeds in Nebraska—a surmise not yet confirnied, but strengthened by 
the general facts of the distribution of the species. For, unlike its near relative (2. 
semipalmata), the Piping Plover does not proceed to high latitudes to breed, being 
quite unknown in the fur countries, and, indeed, in British America, excepting the 
portions immediately bordering the United States. It is content to tind its summer 
home in the northern half of the United States, especially along the Atlantic coast 
from New Jersey to the St. Lawrence. I think that though some breed so far south 
as the Carolinas, the fact escaped me during the two years I spent on the coast, 
at Fort Macon, paying much attention to the ornithology of the locality. There the 
Piping Plovers were chiefly migrants, coming and going with the Semipalmated, 
and were not nearly so abundant. It is noted as a common summer bird of the New 
England coast, and is said to breed in abundance along the shores of Maine, The 
nest, which I have not myself observed, is stated to be made preferably along the sea- 
beach of the main land and adjoining islands, and to be merely a slight hollow of 
the sand, lined or not with a few grasses or bits of sea-weed. This is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the nidification of the Semipalmated Plover, which selects a mossy or 

"grassy spot away from the beach; and entirely like the Wilsonian Plover. 

The eggs of the Piping Plover may be distinguished at a glance from those of the 
Ringneck by their light color and fine, sparse speckling. The ground is clay-color, or 
palest possible creamy-brown, marked nearly uniformly all over, but sparsely, with 
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small blackish-brown dots and specks, but no spots of any size nor scratchy lines; the 
largest markings olscrved scarcely exceed a pin’s head. The dotting is sonctimes ex- 
tremely fine, mere points, and with it appear to be always mingled a few obscure 
shell-markings of lilac or lavender. The egg appears to be about of the same size 
(capacity) as that of the Ringneck, but is rather loos elongate and pointed. Several 
specimens measure: 1.30 by 1.00; 1.25 by 0.95; 1.25 by 1.00; 1.20 by 0.95," &e. 


The following North American species of this genus have not been found in the 
Missouri region: 


ZEGIALITIS WILSONIA, (Ord,) Cassin. 


Charadrius wilsonins, Op, ed. Wils. ix, 1825, 77, pl. 78, fig. 5.—Br., Syn. 296.—Nurvr., 
Man. ii, 1434, 21.—Aupb., 0. B. iii, 1935, 73; v, 1839, 577; pl. 2445 Syn. 1539, 
223+ B. Am. v, 1942, 214, pl. 319.—Gin., B. L. 1.1444, 216.—Peas., Rep. Orn. 
Mass. 149, 360 (Nahant, Aug. 1438”),—Linsi., Am. Journ. Sci. xliv, 1743, 265 
(Connecticut) —Purn., Pr, Exs. Inst. i, 1456, 224 (quotes Peabody). 

Aegialites wilsonius, Br., List, 1835, 45. 

Ochthodromus wilsonius, Rercn., Syst. Av. 1853, p. xviii—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 
#6 (Massachusetts; quotes Peabody).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1970, 637. 
Agialitis wilsonius, Cass., Baird’s 13. N. A. 1858, 693.—Sam., Deser. Cat. B. Mass. ii, 

(“common, spring and fall” ?).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 34 (Texas)—Lawn., Aon. 
Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 294 (Long Island).—Covrs, Pr. iss, Inst. v, 1404, 291 
(Connecticut, Linsley, and (?) Massachusetts, Peabody, Sanucla—a mistake ?).— 
Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1864, 122 (South Carolina).—TUrns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 
23 (New Jersey, rather rare).—Covrs, Am. Nat. if, 1469, 337 (biography and 
egies). — ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 355 (Florida, wintering).—Cours, Key, 

1472, 244. 
Charadrius crassirostris, Spix, Av. Bras. ii, 1425, 77, p). 94 (cf. Verz., Orn. Bras. 1870, 297). 
Hab.—Atlantice and Gulf coasts, United States. North to Long Island and Connecti- 
cut, prebably to Massachusetts, but rare beyond New Jersey. Also on the Pacific side 

to California (?). Middle and South America and West Judices (Cuba, Cas, J. f. O. iv, 

424; Bahamas, Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1459; Saint Thomas, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 

1460, 374; Guatemala and Honduras, SaLy., Ibis, 1366, 197; Venezuela, Scr. & SALv., 

P, Z. S. 1264, 169; Brazil, Srix; Pez, Orn. Bras. 297). 

ZEGIALITIS CANSIANA Var. NIVOSA, (Cassin,) Ridgway. 

Aigialitis (Leacopolius) nivosa, Cass., Baird’s B.N. A. 1#5#, 696 (San Francisco, Cal.).— 
Coves, Ihis, 1466, 274 (San Pedro, Cal.).—(7) Sanv., Ibis, 1366, 196 (Chiapam ).— 
Sci. & Satv., P. Z. 5. 164, 176 (Islay, Peru).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix, 1s6", 
209 (Yucatan). 

Charadrius cantianus, HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1259, pt. vi, 64. 

Aygialitia cantionus, COULS, Key, 1472, 245. 

Agialitis cantianus var. nivosus, Rivaw., Am. Nat. viii, 1274, 109.—Covurs, Check-list, 
App. No. 401. 

Hab—Coast of California, and southward to Pern. East probably to the Rocky 

Mountains. Utah, breeding (Ridgway). 

ZEGIALITIS MICKORMYNCHA, Ridgway. 

igialitis microrhynchus, Rivaw., Am. Nat. viii, 174, 109 (San Francisco).—Covrs, 
Check-list, No. 400bis. 


Hab.—Coast of California. 


EUDROMIAS MONTANUS, (Towns.) Harting. 


ountain Plover. 


Charadrins montanus, Towss., Journ, A. N.S. vii, 1437, 192; Narr. 1439, 349.—Atn., Orn. 
Biog. iv, 1238, 362, pl. 350; Syn. 1239, 223; B. Am. v, 1242, 213, pl. in. 


* The eggs of the Suowy Plover (4. nixosa of Cassin) are much like those of A. me- 
loia, being of about the same size, and having the same light ground and fine mark- 
ings. The markings, however, are more numerous and seratuhy, comparing with those 
of meloda in this respect, much as the cegs of the Killdeer do with those of the Ringneck. 
The coloration is very nearly as in wilsonia, though the size is much less. Two eg; 
measure each 1.20 by 0.90; these were from a set of three taken by Dr. Cooper, May 23, 
1462, at Sun Pedro, Southern California, where, ag I found the species in November, it 
is probably resident. Another egy, in the Smithsonian collection, was procured by Mr. 
Hepburn at San Francisco. 
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Aigialitis montanus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 693.—Coop. & Suck., N. Hf. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
231.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 173.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 33 (San Antonio, Texas).— 
ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 181.—A1KEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 209..— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 9, No. 209. r 

Podasocys montanus, Couus, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 96.—ELuior, B. N. A. ii, pl. 39. 

Charadrius (Podasocys) montanus, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 15, No. 9997. 

Aigialitis asiaticus var.* montanus, COUES, Key, 1872, 245. 

Eudromias montanus, Hartine.—Covrs, Check-list, App. No. 402. 


Hab.—Western United States, from the plains of Middle Kansas and Nebraska, and 
Western Dakota, to the Pacific. Texas (Dresser). Also, Florida (Maynad). 


List of specimens, 


19301. lsce le deedewease sake butts eNeeee coun seal aces tall lee | tees | eases 
19302 | 32 | Otter Creek ...|....) May 29, 1860 | F. V. Hayden |.-..-.)..---.].----- 
19303 | 92 | Smith’s Fork ..| @ | July 7, 1860 |..---. do.....} 9.00 | 18.75 | 6.75 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—9043-44, Loup Fork of the Platte. 
Later [’xpeditions —59366, Middle Park, Colorado (Stevenson). 


Although this beautiful and interesting bird is strictly a western 
species, still its range is more extensive than was formerly supposed, 
both in latitude and longitude. No one has found it, so far as I am 
aware, north of the United States boundary, but it probably penetrates 
some little way, at least, into the British possessions, while, on the other 
hand, it enters Mexico, and may even, as Mr. Cassin surmises, migrate 
into South America in winter. But this is uot yet determined. Its 
Eastern limit is pretty nearly ascertained. The farthest point recorded 
is the vicinity of Fort Hays, near the centre of Kansas, where Mr. Allen 
found it “moderately common,” and it is known to occur in Nebraska 
in a corresponding longitude. Further north, however, its range seems 
to trend somewhat westward, for I never saw it in the eastern half of 
Dakota, over much of which I have traveled, nor in the northern part 
east of 103°, We have, nevertheless, a record of its occurrence and 
breeding in Southwestern Dakota, in the vicinity of the Black Hills. 
From the region thus indicated it may be found, in suitable situations, 
to the Pacific coast. 

The name of ‘Mountain Plover” does not appear to be well chosen, 
further than as an expression of very general import. Though found 
on highly elevated plateaux, it is not a bird of the mountains, but of 
the plains. While most other Plovers haunt the vicinity of water, to 
which some are almost confined, the present species is not in the least 
degree of aquatic habits, but, on the contrary, resorts to plains as dry 
and sterile as any of our country—sometimes the grassy prairies, with 
Shore Larks and Titlarks, various Ground Sparrows, and the Burrowing 
Owl; sometimes sandy deserts, where the sage brush and the “ chamizo,” 
the prickly pear and the Spanish bayonet, grow in full luxuriance. It 
approaches the Pacific, but will never be found on the beach itself, with 
maritime birds, nor even on the adjoining mud-flats or marshes, prefer- 
ring the firm, grassy fields further back from the water. 


*Tt appears from Mr. Harting’s recent critical article on Charadrius asiaticus (Ibis, 
1870, 201, pl. 5), that I may have too hastily united our montana with that species—a 
course in which I relied upon Prof. Schlegel’s authority, not having the opportunity of 
a direct comparison of specimens. As mentioned in the Check-list, the bird should 
probably stand as Ludromias montanus. (Compare, however, Frxscu, Ibis, 1372, p- 144.) 

Thave only recently had an opportunity of examining the species in perfect dress. 
There is no pectoral band of black, but a broad, transverse, coronal, black bar of vary- 
ing width (sometimes occupying half the pileum, sometimes a mere Jine), and another 
sharp, black, loral line separating the white forehead and superciliary stripe trom the 
white of the chin and throat. There is a little ochraceous edging of the feathers of the 
upper parts, and a similar shade suffuses the breast. 
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In the desert region of New Mexico, between the Rio Grande and the 
base of the mountains to the westward, | found these Plovers abundant, 
late in June, together with the Long-billed Curlews, and presume that 
they breed there, although I found no nests. The old birds that I shot 
were in poor condition and worn plumage. A few were seen in Arizona, 
at various seasons, but they did not again occur to me in abundance 
until I reached Southern California, in November of the following year. 
In the vicinity of Los Angeles I found them in large flocks on the dry 
plain which stretches down to the ocean. They were not difficult of 
approach, and I had no difficulty in securing as many as I desired. On 
being disturbed by too near approach, they lower the head, run rapidly 
a few steps in a light, easy way, aud then stop abruptly, drawing them- 
selves up to their full height and looking around with timid yet unsus- 
picious glances. Their notes are rather peculiar, as compared with those 
of our other Plovers, and vary a good deal, according to circumstances. 
When the birds are feeding at their leisure, and in no way apprehensive 
of danger, they utter a low and rather pleasing whistle, though in a 
somewhat drawling or rather lisping tone; but the note changes to a 
londer and higher one, sometimes sounding harshly. When forced to 
fly by persistent annoyance, they rise rapidly with quick wing-beats, 
and then proceed with alternate sailing and flapping, during the former 
action holding the wings decurved. They generally fly low over the 
ground, and soon realight, taking a few mincing steps as they touch the 
ground; they then either squat low, in hopes of hiding, or stand on tip- 
toe, as it were, for a better view of what alarmed them. 

The Mountain. Plover’s food consists principally, if not wholly, of in- 
sects. I examined the stomachs of a great many with reference to this 
matter, finding in them nothing whatever but insects, excepting, as usual, 
a little sand or gravel. Grasshoppers, in their season, seem to be the 
bird’s main reliance, though numerous other insects, as crickets and 
beetles, are also eaten; and I suppose that worms and small land-mol- 
luscs would not come amiss. In the fall, when food is plenty, the birds 
become very fat, tender and juicy, affording excellent eating. 

No previous writer upon this bird has said anything of its nest and 
eggs, which remained until lately unknown. In the Key I gave a brief 
description of the eggs, which I can now make more extended, adding 
an item regarding the nest. The two eggs I described were, as I am 
informed by Mr. Stevenson, of Dr. Hayden’s party, who took them him- 
self, only half of the nest-complement, the other two having been acci- 
deutally destroyed. They were discovered July 13, 1859, on the North 
Fork of the Platte, about one hundred and twenty miles west of Fort 
Kearney, and contained large embryos. They differ in size and shape, 
though from the same nest, one being more pointed and longer than 
the other. The measurements are: 1.50 by 1.10, and 1.40 by 1.10. 
The form is notably less pointed than usual in this genus, and alto- 
gether the eggs are peculiar. In color they are about alike, olive-drab, 
with a decided shade of brown, thickly marked all over, but especially 
at the larger end, with blackish, very dark brown, and neutral tint. 
All the spots are small—in fact, mere dots and specks—the largest 
scarcely exceeding a pin’s head. They show no tendency to aggregate 
into splashes, and the edges of the markings are sharp. Mr. Stevenson 
tells me that the nest was a mere depression in the bare ground, lined 
with a few grass-blades. The eggs would probably have hatched in 
another week. Auother egg, in the Smithsonian, is nearly a duplicate 
of these, but rather browner, with rather smaller and more numerous 
markings. It is also more pointed; size, 1.48 by 112. Mr. Allen 
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saw newly-hatched young, and others full grown, the 27th and 28th of 
July, in South Park, Colorado, showing that the time of laying varies. 
Yet the range thus indicated is nothing unusual; I have observed much 
the same thing with regard to the Bartramian Sandpiper ahd other 
species which I have had an opportunity of observing closely. 

Mr. Allen communicates the following notes: “The Mountain Plover 
(diyialitis montana), though scarcely to be regarded as an abundant 
species, occurs with considerable frequency throughout the plains from 
Middie and perhaps Eastern Kansas westward. In the breeding sea- 
son it is generally seen in isolated pairs, usually in the dryest situations, 
and is silent and unsuspicious. Later in the season it occurs occasion- 
ally in small parties, composed of one or two broods of young, accom- 
panied by their parents. Newly-hatched young were observed at 
intervals throughout the month of July. This species was also often 
met with in South Park, as well as on the high table-lands that occur 
at intervals thence eastward to the plains.” 


The Turnstone has not, to my knowledge, been found in the Missouri region, but_ is 
reported from Lake Erie and Minnesota. Following is its synonyny : 
STREPSILAS INTERPRES, (Linneus,) Itliger. 
a. interpres. 
Tringa interpres, LINN., Fn. Suec. 63; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 248 (based on Arcnearia, Briss., 
v, 132; Morinellus marinus, WILLUG., 231, pl. 58; Af, canadensis, Epw., Av. 141).— 
Ga, Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 671.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 738.—Wis., Am. Orn. 
vili, 1813, 32, pl. 57, f. 1. 
Strepsilas interpres, ILu., Prod. 1811, 263.—Lracn, Cat. 1816, 29.—STepa., G. Z. xi, 520.— 
Br., Syn. 1828, 299; List, 1838, 46.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B.A. ii, 1831, 371.—Nurtr., 
Man. ii, 1834, 30—FLrM., Br. An. 110.—Navum., V. D. vii, 1834, 303, pl. 160.— 
JENnyns, Man. 1835, 182.—Eyr., Cat. Br. B. 43.—Kerys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 
1¢40, 71.—MaccIt., Man. ii, 57.—Scu1., Rev. Crit. 1844, 85.—Avp., Orn. Biog. 
iv, 1838, 31, pl. 304; Syn. 1839, 227; B. Am. v, 1842, 231, pl. 323.—Cass., in 
Ba. B. N. A. 1658, 701.—Wuxar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 196 (Lake Erie).— 
Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1800, 233.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861 
128 (Labrador); 1871, 29 (Carolina).—Covrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1858, 292 (New 
England).—Dati & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1°69, 290 (Alaska).—Fixscu, Abh. 
Nat. iii, 1872, 62 (Alaska).—Covrs, Key, 1572, 246.—NEwr., Ibis, i, 1859, 256 
(Santa Cruz).—Cas., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 423 (Cuba).—Swinn., Ibis, 1863, 414 
(Formosa).—Darw., Voy. Beagle, 132 (Peru and Galapagos).—Lawn., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. viii, 1864, 101 (Sombrero).—Nrwr., Ibis, 1865, 505 (Spitzbergen).— 
Saxv., Ibis, 1866, 198 (Guatemala).— Hanrtt., P. Z. 8. 1367, 831 (Pelew Islands).— 
Harrine, P. Z. 8. 1868, 118 (Pelew Islands).—Purrtppr, Cat. 33 (Chili).—Sunp., 
Ofv. Vet. Akad. 1869, 588 (St. Bartholomew).—PELz., Orn. Braz. 1870, 297 (Bra- 
zil).—Hatcu, Bull. Minnesota Acad. i, 1374, 63 (Minnesota).—Ripew., Ann. 
Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 383 (Lake Michigan). 
Cinclus interpres, GRAY, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 549; List Br. B. 1863, 143. 
Tringa morinella, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 248 (Aorinellus marinus, CaTEs., i, 72; Are, 
naria cinerea, BRISS., V, 137, pl. 11, f 2).—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 671. 
Cinclus morinellus, GRAY, List of Gen. of B. 1841, 87. 
Tringa hudsonica, MULL., Syst. Nat. Suppl. 1776, 114.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1864, 246, 
Aorinella collaris, MEYER, Vég. Liv. u. Esthl. 210. 
Strepsilas collaris, TEMM., Man. 1815, 349; ii, 553—Breum, V. D. 558.—Sas., Suppl. Par- 
z ry’s Ist Voy. p. ce.—SaB., Frankl. Journ. 684.—Ricuw., App. Parry’s 2d Voy. 352. 
Charadrius cinclus, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 145. 2 
Tringa oahuensis, “ BLOx., Voy. 251.” (Gray.) 
Strepsilas borealis et littoralis, Brum, V. D. 558, 560. 
Hab.—Sea-coasts of nearly all countries. Less frequent in the interior. 


b. melanocephalus. 
Strepsilas melanocephalus, ViG., Z. J. iv, 1829, 356; Voy. Bloss. 1839, 29.—Gamp., J. A. 
N.S. Pa, 2d ser. 1849, 220.—Cass., Baird’s N. A. B. 1858, 702.—HrERM., P. R. R. 
Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, pl. 7.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 234—DaLL & 
Bayn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 290. ; 
Strepsilas interpres var. melanocephalus, Cours, Key, 1872, 246. 


Hab.—Pacific coast, North America, 
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Family RECURVIROSTRID AL: Avocets. 


f RECURVIROSTRA AMERICANA, Gm. 


Avocet. 


Recurvirostra americana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 693.—LatTH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 787.— 
Wus., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 126, pl. 63, f. 2.—Bp., Syn. 1828, No. 280.—Sw. & Sor 
Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 375.—Nutt., Man. ii, 1834, 75.—Bp., List, 1838, 54.—Aup., ,//7" 
O. Biog. iv, 1838, 168, pl. 318; Syn. 1839, 252; B. Am. vi, 1843, 24, pl. 353.—Emm., 
Cat. B. Mass. 1835, 5.—-Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 269.—Woonph., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 100 
(Indian Territory and New Mexico).—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 230.—CaB., 
J. f. O. iv, 1856, 422 (Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 703.—Coor. & Sucx., N. H. 
Wash. Ter. 1860, 234.—WHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 197.—Hayp., Rep. 
1862, 173 (Yellowstone).—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iti, 1862, 158 (coast of Maine, one 
instance).—Bo.rpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 128 (same instance).— ALLEN, Pr, 
Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 86.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 295.—Cougs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 97 (Arizona).—McItwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 92 (Toronto).— 
Dress., Ibis, 1866, 35 (Texas).—SaLv., Ibis, 1866, 198 (Guatemala).—CovuEs, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 124 (South Carolina).—Covrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 
292 (New England, rare or accidental).—Tonrns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 28 (rather 
rare).— Mayn., Guide, 1870, 143.—Srev. ,U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 (North 
Platte).—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 33.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 357 
(Florida, in winter); iii, 1872, 182 (Great Salt Lake).—Merr., U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1872, 701 (Great Salt Lake).— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 209 (Arkansas 
River).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10, No. 213.—Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 47, No. 
ie ae Key, 1872, 147, fig. 159.—Riwew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 385 
(Illinois). 

Recurvirestra occidentalis, ViG., Zool. Journ. iv, 1829, 356; Zool. Voy. Blossom, 1839, 28, 
pl. 12.—WaGL., Isis, 1831, 520.—Gray, Gen. of B. pl. 155.—Bp., Stansbury’s 
Rep. 1252, 334.—Cass., IL. 1855, 232, pl. 40.—Nrewes., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 
99. ( Young.) 

American Avosit, PENN., Arct. Zool. ii, 502, pl. 21.—Latu., Syn. v. pl. 93. 


Hab.—United States and British Provinces. North to the Saskatchewan and Great 
Slave Lake. Rare or casual in New bee Breeds throughout. Winters on our 
southern border and beyond (to Guatemala). 


Lnst of specimens. 


| 19376 [ema Fort Randall...)....| Sept. 12, 1860 | G. H. Trook..| en | Seek | ay | 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—5446, Yellowstone River. 

Later Expeditions.—59872-3, Colorado; 60775, North Platte; 61641-2, Great Salt Lake. 

The Avocet is irregularly distributed over nearly all of temperate 
North America; that is, from rather high latitudes in British America 
to Mexico and the Gulf, and from one ocean to the other. Neverthe- 
less, there are large tracts of country that it scarcely ever visits; thus, 
it is little more than a straggler in New England, though not rare 
southward on the Atlantic coast. It is, perhaps, more abundant than 
elsewhere in the interior of the United States, along the Mississippi 
Valley, and thence westward, in all suitable localities, to the Rocky 
Mountains. Several observers state that they have never met with it 
on the Pacific coast; and Dr. Suckley records that a single specimen he 
procured in Washington seemed to be astray, and was unknown to the 
settlers. This writer speaks of its abundance in Dakota, and notes the 
fact, perhaps not generally known, that it frequented the banks of run- 
ning brooks as well as the margins of still pools. These latter, how- 
ever, together with swampy places throughout the interior, and marshy 
places along the coast, are its favorite resorts. Some have asserted that 
it gives preference to salt or brackish waters, as would seem to be indi- 
cated by its abundance at Great Salt Lake, in Utah, and about the alkaline 
waters of Dakota, as just noticed; but it is found to be equally abun- 
dant upon tresh lakes and rivers throughout the interior. 

In the United States aud northward the Avocet is chiefly a summer 
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visitor, entering our limits from the South in spring, though many winter 
along our border. A part of the birds scatter over the United States, 
and others go further north, to breed; for they raise their young with 
equal facility from the latitude of the Middle States—or even further 
south, especially in the West—to that, for instance, of Great Slave Lake. 
Their wide distribution in the West, during the breeding season, is evi- 
denced, among other things, by the number of localities whence we have 
records of the ‘‘ White-necked Avocet” (f. occidentalis), which is, in re- 
ality, only the young of this species. It was first described by Mr. 
Vigors, the distinguished English naturalist, in 1829, and has only 
recently been determined to be the same bird in immature plumage. 
Mr. Cassin gives a handsome plate of it in his “ Illustrations.” ; 

My first acquaintance with Avocets was made on the plains, early in 
June, 1864. I found plenty of the birds in some shallow reedy ponds, 
near the Arkansas River, in company with several other waders, among 
them Wilson’s Phalaropes and some Gulls (Chrecocephalus franklini) ; 
while on the dry ground near by were great numbers of the Burrowing 
Owls, living, as usual, in a prairie-dog town. The Avocets were in full 
plumage, with the head and neck cinnamon color; and, from their 
actions, I had no doubt they had nests somewhere about the ponds. 
They were quite gentle and familiar, and not at all disturbed by my ap- 
proach, displaying a characteristic of theirs during the breeding season, 
at least in regions where they are not often molested, and have, there- 
fore, not learned a wholesome dread of man. They walked leisurely 
about, up to the belly in the water, with graceful, deliberate steps, 
each of which was accompanied by a swayiog of the head and neck, as 
usual with birds of similar form. When approached too closely, they 
rose lightly from the water, uttering their peculiar cries, flapped leis- 
urely to a little distance, and again alighted to pursue their peaceful 
search for food, forgetting, or at least not heeding, their recent alarm. 
As they rose from the water, their singular, long legs were suffered to 
dangle for a few moments, but were afterward stretched stiffly back- 
ward, as a counterpoise to their long necks; and, thus balanced, their 
lithe bodies were supported with greatest ease by their ample wings. 
When about to realight, they sailed without flapping for a little dis- 
tance, just clearing the water, their legs again hanging loosely; as they 
touched the ground, their long wings were held almost upright for an 
instant, then deliberately folded and settled in place with a few slight 
motions. Contrary to what I had expected, they showed no sympa- 
thetic concern, and, indeed, only moderate alarm, when some of their 
number were killed; for I must confess that after learning something of 
their ways by observing them alive, I was anxious for a still closer ac- 
quaintance, and therefore destroyed several individuals. In one of the 
poor birds I found an egg almost ready to be laid, confirming my sup- 
position that the birds were then in the place where they hoped and 
fully intended to raise their families. Though there were a great many 
of them associating together, those that were already paired kept closer 
by each other, I thought, than the rest of the flocks. Some isolated 
pairs, that I subsequently observed on a pond near Fort Larned, kept 
side by side during the whole time that I watched them. 

Contrary to my expectations I saw no Avocets on the Rio Grande, 
though the Stilts—birds very closely allied and often found with the 
Avocets—were plenty. On the Colorado, in the fall of 1865, I saw both 
kinds flocking on the sand-bars and hard, dry flats. This was in Sep- 
tember, when all the Avocets that I noticed were white-necked, showing 
that they were young birds, either bred in that vicinity or else then on 
their southward migration from some distant birth-place. 
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Avocets and Stilts correspond with each other in habits as closely as 
they doin form. One of the most marked physical differences is found 
in the structure of the feet. Avocets have a hind toe, which the Stilts 
have not, and their feet are almost completely webbed, so that they are 
among the best swimmers of the long-legged fraternity. Stilts, on the 
contrary, scarcely swim at all, and never except on an emergency. 
When the Avocets are wading about, it often happens that they get be- 
yond their depth, when, instead of rising on wing, they keep on as if 
nothing had happened to take them off their feet. IZf they are wounded, 
they sometimes escape by diving as well as swimming. 

It is scarcely necessary to proceed further with the history of a bird 
whose general habits are already known through several earlier biogra- 
phies. Wilson has written an excellent account, upon which Nuttall’s 
is in a great measure modeled. Audubon’s history is specially good ; at 
once complete, accurate, and full of interest. Nothing so good as his 
model piece of biography, chiefly taken up with an account of a pair of 
birds he watched near Vincennes, Indiana, has been written on this 
subject. 

An egg which I took from the oviduct of an Avocet killed near Fort 
Lyons, on the Arkansas, is the shortest and comparatively thickest of 
a dozen now before me, measuring only 1.80 by 1.37. It was, however, 
perfectly formed and just ready to be laid, as shown by the perfection 
of the markings. Other specimens run up to 2.10 in length by 1.44 in 
breadth. One of the longest specimens is also the narrowest—2.10 by 
only 1.25, This is one of a set of three taken by Mr. Ridgway at Soda 
Lake, near Carson Desert, June 28, 1873. They were deposited in a 
depression of the alkaline incrustation of the ground. The ground- 
color of this series ranges from a dark olive through a lighter olivaceous- 
drab to brownish-drab, and thence to a tine creamy-brown or buff, 
nearly as in the Shanghai breed of fowls. The eggs are nearly uni- 
formly marked all over with spots of several shades of chocolate-brown, 
all on the surface, and others of neutral tint in the shell. In only one 
of the specimens is there any decided tendency to aggregation about 
the larger end or confluence of the spots anywhere. The spots are of 
small to moderate size and indeterminate shape, none being blotches of 
any cousiderable dimensions. AJ] the markings are sharp. Those of 
the buff eggs are the most numerous and finest, while the spots of the 
darkest, olivaceous eggs are the boldest. 

The young Avocet has the head and neck white, with an ashy or plumbeous shade, 
instead of chestnut or cinnamon-red. In this condition it constitutes the R. occiden- 
talis of authors. Of the adult, the billis black; the iris, bright red; the legs and feet, 
clear, pale blue, with part of the webs flesh-colored. The plumage is white, changing 
to cinnamon or chestnut on the neck and head; the back, wing-coverts, and primaries 
black, contrasting with the white of the scapulars and rump. In size the bird is ex- 
tremely variable; perbaps seventeen inches in total length by thirty in extent repre- 


sents average measurements. Contrary to the rule among waders, the female is 
smaller than the male. 


HIMANTOPUS NIGRICOLLIS, Vieill. 
Black-necked Stilt. 


a. nigricollis. 


Charadrius mexicanus, MULLER, Syst. Nat. 1776, 117.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1864, 246. 
Himantopus mexicanus, ORD, ed. Wils. vii, 1824, 52—Maxi., Beitr. iv, 741.—BuRM., 
Syst. Ueb. ili, 367.—Wact., Isis, 1831, 520.—Bp., Comp. List, 1838, 54. 
Charadrius himantopus, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 741 (in part; includes the American 

species, quoting Arct. Zool. ii, No. 405, &c.). 
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Recurvirostra himantopus, WILs., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 48, pl. 58, f. 2. 

Himantopus nigricollis, Vintiu., Nouv. Dict. dHist. Nat. x, 1817, 42; Ene. Meth. 340; 
Gal. Ois. ii, 1834, 85, pl. 229.—Bp., Syn. 1823, 322; List, 1888, 54.—Nurr., Man. 
ii, 1834, 8.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 247, pl. 328; Syn. 1839, 253; B. Am. vi, 1843, 
31, pl. 354._Em., Cat. B. Mass, 1835,5.—Pras., Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 358.—GIr., 
B. L. I. 1844, 270.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 230.—NeEwn., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1857, 99 (California to the Columbia River).—Sa..é, P. Z. 8. 1857, 237.—ScL., 
Ibis, i, 1859, 228 (Guatemala).—Nuwr., ibid. 260 (Santa Cruz).—Dress., ibid. 
1866, 33 (Texas) —Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Babamas).—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1357, 
206 ; ibid. 1864, 178 (Mexico); ibid. 1860, 290 (Heuador); 1866, 567 (Ucayali) ; 
1867, 591 (Mexiana); 1870, 323 ; 1873, 310, 453 (Peru).—bp., B. N. A. 1858, 704.— 
WaHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 193.—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. ili, 158 (coast 
of Maine, one instance).—BoarpDM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 128 (same instance ).— 
ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 86.—Lawn., Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii, 126366, 295 
(Panama and New York).—Couvgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 91 (Arizona).—CougEs, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 124 (South Carolina).—Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 
292 (New England, rare or accidental).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 6388 (Mas- 
sachusetts).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 29 (rather rare, breeding).—Mayn., Guide, 
1870, 143. ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 356 (Florida, in winter) ; iii, 1872, 
172 (Great Salt Lake).—Murr., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 702 (Great Salt 
Lake).—Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 48, No. 10294.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 247, fig. 
160.—Rivew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 325 (Illinois). 

Aypsibates nigricollis, CaB., Schomburgk’s Reise, iii, 758. 

Macrotarsus nigricollis, GUNDL., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 422. 

b? brasiliensis. 

Himantopus melanurus, VrEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. x, 1817, 42; Ency. Meth. 340 
(from Zancudo, Az., Apunt. iii, 299 ?). 

Himantopus leucurus, VIEILL. ( Gray.) 

Himantopus mecicanus, Harty., Ind. Azara, 25 (not of authors). 

Himantopus nigricollis, Gay (Sclater).—Cass., Gillis’s Exp. ii, 196.—BurM., Reise, ii, 502 
(La Plata).—Darw., Beagle, 130 (La Plata).—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1867, 339 (Chili).— 
Sci. & Saxv., P. Z. 8. 1868, 144 (Buenos Ayres). 

Himantopus brasiliensis, BREaM, Vég. Deutsch]. 1831, 684.—Sci. & Sary., P. Z. 8. 1873, 
454 (figures of heads of the two varieties). 

Hab.—The typical form from the United States generally, Mexico, part of West In- 
dies, Central America, and South America to Peru and Brazil. Var. brasiliensis from 
South Brazil, Argentine Republic, and Chili. 

Respecting the var. brasiliensis, Mr. J. E. Harting, in a letter to Prof. Baird, which has 
been sent to me, states: ‘The difference in the measurements of the two species is 
very striking; the wing, tibia and tarsus in the southern brasiliensis being all, respect- 
ively, about an inch longer than in the northern rigricollis.” A point not given in 
Messrs. Sclater and Szlvin’s paper is, that the disposition of the colors of the upper 
parts also differs, the black of the neck being cut off from that of the back by a white 
interval; this being, Mr. Harting remarks, a resemblance to the H. lewcocephalus of 
Australia and New Zealand. The form may prove to be specifically distinct. 

Not obtained by either of the earlier Expeditions. 

Later Expeditions.— 61643-4, June 19, 1872, Great Salt Lake, Utah (Merriam), 

Some of the vagaries that from time to time have found their way 
into print, representing sober opinions of naturalists who, from the most 
superficial observation of Stilts and Avocets, might have learned better, 
are extrémely curious. The slight upward curvature of the Avocet’s 
bill has served whereon to hang fables and theories too absurd to de- 
serve a moment’s serious consideration ; and it has been repeatedly 
caricatured in illustrations. The imagination has also been stretched 
out of all due proportion to treat of the really very long legs of the Stilts, 
and drawn upon to support hypotheses even more feeble and tottering 
than the gait which some authors attribute to the bird. It is easy to 
see how such notions had their origin. Descriptions and figures were 
at first taken from stuffed specimens, awkward preparation of which, or 
else the unavoidable shrinkage of the delicate and vascular bill, resulted 
in a false shape. It would be hard to find the bill of a live Avocet of 
the shape represented by Wilson and Nuttall; Audubon’s figure is the 
most accurate one I have seen. The other fallacy, respecting the gait 
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of the Stilt, probably grew out of some such statement as that of Wil- 
son, which, while perfectly true, has been improperly taken. ‘As they 
frequently alight on the bare marsh,” says the author, referring to Stilts, 
“they drop their wings, stand with their legs half bent and trembling, 
as if unable to sustain the burden of their bodies. In this ridiculous 
posture they will sometimes stand for several minutes, uttering a cur- 
ring sound, while from the corresponding quiverings of their wings and 
long legs they seem to balance themselves with great difficulty.” Now 
Wilson generally wrote whereof he had seen and knew, and it is safe to 
accept his statements for facts, whatever we may think of his opinions. 
But a sensational or meretricious writer could easily make a sufficiently- 
startling story out of the above, to the effect that the Stilt’s legs are not 
strong enough to support its body. We may, however, turn aside from 
such stories as these, assured that, sooner or later, like curses and chick- 
ens, they will come home to roost with their authors. 

Palpable fabrications aside, there are still some questions to be settled, 
one of which is respecting the construction of the nests. Wilson says 
they are at first slightly built of grasses, and afterward elevated and 
strengthened, as the birds lay and set, by the addition of dry twigs and 
various other materials; to which statement Audubon takes exception, 
and, in fact, is evidently inclined to discredit the whole story. It is 
certainly unusual for nests to be worked upon after incubation has com- 
menced, and probably those that Wilson describes were not then fitted 
for the reception of the eggs. But we know, also, that the stress the. 
mother bird may be under to deposit an egg may sometimes demand 
hasty dropping, even before her nest is as elaborately finished as it would 
otherwise have been. The conflicting statements are probably to be re- 
conciled in this way. Writers are also largely at variance respecting 
the degree of swimming power that these birds possess; doubtless a 
result of varying facilities they have enjoyed for forming an opinion. 
And in general I think that it may be sately asserted that different cir- 
cumstances of observation play as active a part in producing discrepant 
statements as all other causes combined. The degree to which many or 
most birds differ in habits, according to circumstances, is not sufficiently 
recognized. Partial statements, based upon imperfect or insufficient 
observation, are usually neither entirely true nor wholly false, but be- 
come the more fruitful sources of error from the very admixture of 
truth that isin them. Error is never so captivating as when truthfully 
dressed. The fact in this case is, that the Stilts are wretchedly poor 
swimmers, as might have been expected from the condition of their legs 
and absence of webs. As waders they are a great success; but when 
out of their depth, which is rarely, if ever, the case from choice, they 
only make shift to keep their heads above water, and progress in the 
most helpless and uncertain way. The Avocets, on the contrary, are 
fair swimmers. 

Though Audubon’s statement, that the Stilt is rarely found at any 
great distance from the sea-shore, may apply on the Atlantic coast, it is 
manifestly correct in any general application. Thus, Dr. Henry has 
taken it at Fort Thorne, New Mexico; Mr. Xantus at Fort Tejon, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Newberry at Rhett Lake; and, not to multiply previous 
instances, I found it abundant on the Rio Grande near Albuquerque, and 
again on the Colorado. It occurs, in fact, on most of the lakes and 
rivers of the West, hundreds of miles from the ocean. It is also found 
occasionally in some dry localities, where one would hardly expect to 
meet with any wader. On the plains it appears to be of unusual occur- 
rence, and I am not aware that it proceeds north of the United States. 
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Except in this last respect, its range may be said, in general terms, to 
be nearly the same as that of the Avocet, with which it often associates. 
It breeds wherever found in summer, and is a migratory bird, departing 
for the South in autumn, to spend the winter. : 

While at Los Pinos, New Mexico, late in June, 1864, I had an excel- 
lent opportunity of studying the habits of the Stilts. There are large 
shallow “lagunas” near this place, whose muddy flats and reedy margins 
are well adapted to the wants of these birds, as well as other waders, 
particularly Avocets, and a few Ducks, chiefly Mallards. The Stilts had 
evidently bred there, though I found no nests or very young birds. 
They were in flocks of twenty or thirty, keeping closely together. All 
those I shot appeared to be in perfect plumage, with greenish-black 
backs, this color running in full intensity up the back of the neck, black 
bills, crimson eyes, and carmine or lake-red legs. They offered a very 
striking and pleasing effect, wheeling in easy flight, the flock appearing 
one moment black, the next white, as they showed alternately the upper 
and under parts, with the long bright-tinted legs heightening the con- 
trast of color. Although not heedless or unduly familiar, they were not 
very shy, and I secured as many as I wished without much trouble. 
Besides being almost unacquainted with the danger that may lie in 
man’s approach, they appeared of a gentle, unsuspicious nature, the 
more noticeable in contrast with the restlessness and watchfulness of 
most waders. Thus [ remember to have approached, on one occasion, 
within a dozen paces of a large flock, with no other artifice than stoop- 
ing a little and walking quietly and slowly. The birds had observed me, 
of course, as the grass was only a few inches high and the ground per- 
fectly flat, but they stood motionless, looking with more of curiosity 
than fear. It was a picturesque group; still as statues the birds stood 
in the water, raised only a little above it, on their firm, though so slen- 
der, supports, their trim bodies drawn up to full height, and their large, 
soft eyes dilated in wonder. In an instant, however, as if they had but 
one mind in common, a thought occurred, and quick as the thought they 
were off. A flash—a report—the leaden pellets followed after; the 
thinned ranks kept on, with piteous cries, while the stricken ones 
dropped heavily into the water and lay motionless, or fluttered helpless 
with broken wings, vainly essaying to dive. I had to wade into the 
water to secure the specimens, which, however, was of little consequence, 
as I was already wet and muddy to the waist; picked up the dead ones 
from the crimsoned water, and had an exciting chase after the wounded. 
It was painful to witness their struggles, and I almost wished they could 
be restored to the health and pleasure they had enjoyed up to the last 
moment. But the mischief was not to be undone, and it was the part 
of mercy then to put those still living out of their pain. This I did, 
and, resolving to use all my specimens to the best advantage and take 
no more innocent lives, I left the Stilts to their peaceful occupations. 

The wings of the Stilt are very long and pointed, as well as ample in 
width ; its flight, in consequence, is firm, vigorous, and swift. When 
folded they reach beyond the tip of the tail, and as the under-coverts 
reach to the end, the bird tapers off behind to a fine point. The black 
shorter quills and secondaries meet across the back, hiding the white 
rump and tail. On the ground, whether walking or wading, the bird 
moves gracefully, with measured steps; the long legs are much bent at 
each step (only at the joint, however I, and planted firmly, perfectly 
straight; except under certain circumstances, as those Wilson narrates, 
there is nothing vacillating, feeble or unsteady, either in the attitudes 
or movements of the birds. When feeding, the legs are bent backward 
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with an acute angle at the heel-joint, to bring the body lower; the latter 
is tilted forward and downward over the centre of equilibrium, where 
the feet rest, and the long neck and bill reach the rest of the distance 
to the ground. Its food consists of aquatic’insects of all sorts, proba- 
bly also of the ova or smallest fry of fish, and various kinds of lacus- 
trine vegetation ; in seeking it, the whole head is frequently immersed 
in the water. The eggs appear very large for the size of the bird; they 
are pyriform in shape, broad at one end and pointed at the other; four 
constitute a nest-full. But both size and shape vary a good deal. Two 
specimens I selected as representing the extremes in a large series, 
measured, respectively, 1.55 by 1.15, and 1.70 by 1.25; the former being 
long and narrow, the latter short and comparatively blunt. The color 
is dark ochraceous, or pale brownish-olive, blotched all over with spots 
and splashes of brown and blackish-brown, of irregular size and shape. 
The exact time required for hatching is not known. Both sexes are 
said to incubate; and the young birds, though able to run about as soon 
as hatched, are assiduously cared for by the parents for some time. 


Family PHALAROPODIDA‘: Phalaropes. 


Several wading birds, properly so classed, furnish exceptions to the rule that these 
birds have but slight powers of swimming, only exercised in an emergency. The, 
Avocet is a fair swimmer, the toes being nearly full webbed; still better swimmers 
are the Coots and Phalaropes, birds not very closely allied, yet alike fitted for highly 
aquatic life and habitual swimming by the presence of broad lobes on the toes. Pha- 
laropes are switnming Sandpipers—with the modification of the feet just mentioned, 
a thin shank to cut the water, a depressed boat-shaped body to rest upon it, and thick- 
ened duck-like under plumage to prevent wetting of the body. Not one of the waders 
surpasses the Phalaropes in ease and variety of movement, grace and elegance of form, 
or beauty of color when in perfect plumage. Like other peculiar or somewhat excep- 
tional groups of birds, the family is a small one, of not more than three well-ascertained 
species, all of which occur in this country; two, if not also three, inhabiting the 
Missouri region. I shall bring them all into the present account. Wilson’s Phalarope 
is indigenous only in America; the other two are dispersed over the Northcrn Hemis- 
phere. The following is an analysis of the technical characters of the three genera, or 
rather subgenera, which the three species may be taken to represent: ~ 

STeGanopvs, Fieillot, 1725 (type P. wilsoni ; Holopodius, Bp., 1828; (7) Amblyrhynchus, 
Nutt, 1834, nec Leach, 1814). Bill long, equaling the tarsus, exceeding the head, 
extremely slender, terete and acute. Culinen and gonys broad and depressed. Lateral 
grooves long and narrow, reaching nearly to tip of bill. Interramal space narrow and 
very short, extending ouly half way to the end of the bill. Nostrils at the extreme 
base of the bil]. Wings of moderate length. Tail short, deeply, doubly emarginate ; 
legs greatly elongated; tibia bare for a considerable distance ; tarsus exceeding the 
middle toe. Toes Jong and slender, broadly margined with an even, unscolloped mem- 
brane, united but for a brief space basally. Claws moderately long, arched, and acute. 

Lopires, Cuvier, 1817 (type Tringa hyperborea, Linn.). ill generally as in Stegano- 
pus, but shorter, basally stonter, and tapering to a very acute, compressed tip; ridge 
of culmen and gonys less depressed ; interramal space longer and broader. Wings 
long. Tail short, greatly rounded. Legs and feet short; tibiae denuded for but a 
brief space ; tarsus not longer than the middle toe. Toes very broadly margined with 
a membrane which is scolloped or indented at each phalangeal joint, and united 
basally as far as the second joint between the outer and middle toe, and as far as the 
first joint between the inner and middle toe. The feet are thus semipalmated. Claws 
very small and short. 

PuaLanopvs, Grisson, 1760 (type Tringa fulicaria, Linn.; Crymophilus, Vieill., 1816). 
Bill scarcely longer than the head or tarsus; very stout for this family; much de- 
pressed ; so broad as to be almost spatulate, the tip only moderately acute. Upper 
mandible with the ridge broad and flattened, its apex arched and decurved, its lateral 
grooves wide and shallow. Interramal space broad and very long, extending nearly. 
to the end of the bill. Nostrils subbasal, at some distance from the root of the bill. 
Wings long and pointed. Tail long, rounded, the central rectrices projecting, rather 
acuminate. The legs and feet are much as in Lobipes, but the semipalmation is of less 
extent. 
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STEGANOPUS WILSONI, (Sab.) Coues. 
Wilson’s Phalarope. 


() Tringa glacialis,* Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1782, 675 (based on Plain Phalarope of PENN., 
Aret. Zool. ii, 495, No, 415, and Laru., Syn. v, 173. _ 

() Phalaropus glacialis, Laru., Ind. Orn. 1790, 776 (same basis). 

(2) Amblyrhynchus glacialis, Ncvr., Man. ii, 1934, 247 (same basis). : ' 

Phalaropus lobatus, ORD, ed. WILS., Am. Orn. ix, 1225, 72, pl.73, fig. 3. (Not of Linnaeus.) 

Phalaropus wilsoni, San., App. Frank. Journ. 1723, 691.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1631, 
40, pl. 69 (north to the Saskatchewan, latitude 54°).—Nutt., Man. ii, 1234. 
245.—Avb., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 400, pl. 254.—Gnray, Gen. of B. iii, pl. 153.— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1438, 705.—WHEat., Obio Agric. Rep. 1760, No. 199—Hayp., Rep. 
1-82, 174 (Lower Missouri, abundaut).—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1664, 179 (city of Mexico, in 
breeding plumage).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1-64, 26 (Massachusetts ).— 
Dress., Ibis, 1~66, 35 (Texas).—Satv., Ibis, 1866, 192 (Guatemala).—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1972, 182 (Great Salt Lake)—Lawnr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 
1268, 295 (New York) —Scuu., Mus. Pays-Bas, Scolopaces. 60.—StEv., U. 8. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 1270, 466 (Wyoming).—Snow, B. Kans. 1°73, 10 (Kansas).— 
PELZ., Orn. 313 (Brazil). ; _ 

Phalaropus (Holopodius) wilsoni, Bp., Syn. 1222, 342, No. 279; A. O. iv, 1232, 59. pls. 24, 25. 

Holopodius wilsoni, Br., Comp. & Geog. List, 1832, 54—Less., Tr. Orn. 1531, 563, 

Lobipes wilsoni, AUD., Syn. 1839, 241; B. Am. v, 1842, 299, pl. 341.—Gim., B. L. I. te44, 
246.—PcTN., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1256, 217. 

Phalaropus (Steganopus) iilsoni, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1°71, 55, No. 10362. : 

Steganopus wilsoni, CovEs, Ibis, Apr. 1865; Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 97 (Colorado River) ; 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 125%, 292 (New England, rare or casual).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. 
Soc. i, 1868, 501 (Western Iowa).—CovuEs, Key, 1272, 248, fig. 161 (head). 

Phalaropus frenatus,-ViEILL., Gal. Ois. ii, 1225, 178, pl. 271. 

Phalaropus stenodactylus, WAGL., Oken’s Isis, 1231, 523. 

Phalaropus fimbriatus, TeEso., Planches Coloriées, v, pl. 270. 

Lobipes incanus, Janp. & SELBY, Il. Orn. i, pl. 16. 

Steganopus tricolor, VIEILL. 

Lobipes antarcticus, Less.—(See FRAZER, P. Z. 8. 1245, 112; &cw., ibid. 1267, 332.—PE.z., 
Novara Reise, Aves, 132).— PHILIPPI, Cat. 37. 


Hab.—United States and British Provinces, generally. North to the Saskatchewan. 
Rare or casual in the Eastern United States. Common in the Mississippi Valley and 
westward. Breeds in Western United States and in the interior of the fur countries 
in the lower latitudes. Mexico, Central and South America, in winter. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —4276-20, Omaha and Council Bluffs; 5444-5, Medicine 
Creek. 

Later Expeditions.—60376, Camp Carling, Wyoming. 

Not procured by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Adult in breeding dress: Bill, legs, and feet, pure black; crown of head, pale ash, 
passing into white along a narrow strip on the nape. An rrow, distinct, pure white 
line over the eye. Sides of neck intense purplish-chestnut, or dark wine-red; ante- 
riorly deepening upon the auriculars into velvety black ; posteriorly continued, some- 
what duller in tint, as a stripe along each side of the back to the tips of the scapulars. 
Other upper parts pearly-ash, blanching on the rump and upper tail-coverts. Wings 
pale, dull grayish-brown; the coverts slightly white-tipped, the primaries dusky- 
brown, their shafts brownish-white, except at tip. Tail marbled with pearly-gray 
and-white. All the under parts pure white, but the forepart and sides of the breast 
washed with pale chestnut-brown, as if with a weak solution of the rich color on the 
neck, and a faint tinge of the same along the sides of the body to the flanks. The 
female is identical with the male in color. 

Specimens just fully fledged are in a plumage not generally known, and one of which 
I have seen no adequate description: Bill, blackish, about 1.10 long; legs, dull yellow 
{tarsus, 1.20; middle toe and claw, 1.05). Upper parts, including crown and upper 
surface of wings, brownish-black, euch feather edged with rusty-brown, very conspicu- 


*T do not agree with those authors who unhesitatingly refer the “ Plain Phalarope” 
of Pennant and Latham to P. fulicarius, as I am by no means satisfied it was nota 
young Wilson’s Phalarope. The diagnosis given corresponds quite as well to the latter 
as to the former, and in one item, namely, “ toes bordered with a plain or unscolloped 
membrane,” is applicable only to the latter. I therefore range Zringa or Phalaropus 
glacialis here, with a query. It is also quite possible that some of the older synonyms 
adduced under P. hyperboreus may really belong to P. wilsoni ; but they are so uncer- 
tain, and different accounts are so involved, that it would probably not be now possible 
to determine the point, even were it particularly desirable to do so. 
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ous on the long inner secondaries, and giving a general aspect like that of a Sand- 
piper of the genus Actodromas. Upper tail-coverts pure white. Tail clear ash, edged 
and much marbled with white, the ash darker at its line of demarcation from the 
white. Line over eye, and whole under -parts white, the breast with a faint rusty 
tinge, and the sides slightly marbled with gray. Quills dusky, the secondaries white- 
edged, and the shafts of the primaries whitish.—This stage is of extremely brief dura- 
tion, beginning to give way, almost as soon as the bird is full grown, to the clear uniform 
ashy of the upper parts of the fall and winter condition. The change, in some speci- 
mens shot early in August, is already very evident, clear ashy feathers being mixed, on 
the crown and all the upper parts, with such as just described. Size of the smallest 
specimen only 8.25 in length by 14.50 in extent; the wing 4.60. 

In full plumage this is the handsomest of the three Phalaropes, as 
well as the largest, and one of the most elegant birds of the entire 
group of waders. It was apparently first noticed by the gifted natur- 
alist to whom it was subsequently dedicated, under the previously 
occupied name of P. lobatus. To those familiar with Wilson’s writings, 
which portray his own character with the same fidelity that the birds 
it was his passion to depict are rendered, his name brings sadness to 
the mind, and tempts a question of the wisdom of a dispensation that 
took him away, while countless useless and hurtful lives were spared. 
His friend and admirer, Thomas Nuttall, expresses thoughts that find 
an echo in our own hearts: ‘ Hurried to the tomb from amidst his 
unfinished and ill-requited labors, his favorite Orpheus and Wood- 
‘thrush pour out their melody in vain. The Bluebird, which hastens to 
inform us of the return of spring, delights no longer the favorite of their 
song. Like his own beautiful and strange bird now before us, his tran- 
Sient visit, which delighted us, has ended; but his migration, no longer 
to be postponed, has exceeded the bounds of the earth, and spring and 
autumn, with their wandering hosts of flitting birds, may still return ; 
while he, translated to Elysian groves, will only be remembered in the 
thrill of the plaintive Nightingale! * * *,” 

Wilson’s Phalarope is of very general distribution and common occur- 
rence in the United States from the Mississippi Valley westward, but 
apparently rare, or even exceptional, in most of the Eastern States. Our 
New England and Middle States’ records are comparatively few, and 
agree in attesting the rarity of the species in those sections. I never 
saw it in Maryland, Virginia, or either of the Carolinas—all places 
where wy protracted collecting would doubtless have brought it to my 
notice had it been of regular occurrence. Its line of migration appears 
to be mainly the Mississippi Valley, and thence to te Rocky Mountains, 
and in this region it may be called common. It does not go far north 
to breed; in this being strikingly contrasted with the other two. Latitude 
54° is stated to be the limit, in the region of the Saskatchewan, while 
the greater proportion of individuals nest within our limits—in Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Idaho, Utah, Kansas, and even Illinois, 
from all of which places we have authentic advices. Perfectly dressed 
specimens are taken even so far south as Texas. I am under the belief 
‘that I found it breeding along the Arkansas River, between Forts 
Larned and Lyons, on some of the many pools that dot the prairie. 
There were many water birds here, among them Franklin’s Gull, the 
Black Tern, and the Avocet, the latter certainly breeding. My speci- 
mens of the Phalarope were in full plumage, and appeared, by their 
actions, to have e:tablished themselves for the summer, although I 
found no eggs. This was in June. The same month, nine years sub- 
sequently, I found the Phalaropes breeding on reedy pools, together 
with Godwits, Curlew, Black Terns and Coots, and various Ducks, 
along that portion ot the Red River of the North which separates Min- 
nesota from Dakota; and later, in the beginning of August, I took 
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newly-fledged young on the Mouse River, in Dakota, near Turtle 
Mountain. These young were specially interesting to me, as showing 
a plumage with which I had up to that time been unacquainted. It is 
described above. In all such breeding localities, where the birds feel 
at home, and have none of the restlessness they show when migrating, 
their habits may be studied to the best advantage. I bad excellent 
opportunity of seeing how gentle and confiding the birds become when 
not molested, and how surprisingly graceful they are, either pacing the 
brink of their favorite pool, or swimming buoyantly upon its surface. 
I had no heart to destroy any of the beautiful creatures, much us I 
desired some for my cabinet, after a scene I had witnessed when I had 
secured some Avocets. Three Phalaropes came in great concern and 
alighted on the water where a dead Avocet was floating, swimming 
back and forth and almost caressing it with their bill. The Avocet’s 
mate himself, who was not long in reaching the spot, showed no more 
agitation than his little friends and neighbors, the Phalaropes, did; and 
though it was only birds “of a low order of beings” who thus exhibited 
sympathy and grief, who could look on such a scene unmoved ? 

The eges of Wilson’s Phalarope are from 1.20 to 1.35 inches long, by 
about 0.90 broad, thus being of an elongate as well as pyriform shape. 
The ground ranges from a clay color to a brownish-drab; it is very 
heavily overlaid with the markings, sometimes to such extent that the 
ground straggles to appear amid the almost contincus overlying color. 
and an egg like a Ptarmigan’s results. Ordinarily the markings con- 
sist of numerous large, heavy splashes and sizable spots of indetermi- 
nate contour, mixed with numberless specks and fine scratches; occa- 
sional eggs are much more lightly and sparsely speckled in finer pat- 
tern. The color of the markings is a varying shade of dark bistre- 
brown, sometimes chocolate. Shell-markings are not ordinarily notice- 
able. 


LOBIPES HYPERBOREUS, (Linn.) Cuv. 


Northern Phalarope. 


Tringa hyperborea, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 249 (based on Fn. Suec. 179: Epw., 143; 
WILL., 270; Ray, 132; Phalaropus cinereus, Briss., vi, 15).—Brtxn., Orn. Bor. 
1764, 172.—F asr., Fu. Groen. 1780, No. 75.—GM., Syst. Nat., i, 1728, 675. 

Phalaropus hyperboreus, §, LatH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 775 (excl. syn. of supposed female = 
P, fulicarius); Planch, Enlum. 766.—TrMM., Man. 1815, 4575 ii, 1820, 709.— 
Sas., Frankl. Journ. 690.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 342.—Nervr., Man. ii, 1534, 239.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. ili, 1885, 118; v, 1839, 595; pl. 215.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
le57, 98 (Des Chutes River, in summer).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 706.—ScL. & 
SaLy., Ibis, ii, 1860, 277 (Guatemala).—Swin., Ibis, 1263, 415 (Formosa).— 
Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 236—Warat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, 
No. 200.—VERR., Pr, Ess. Inst. iii, 1s62, 158 (Maine, possibly breeding).— 
(7) Boanpm., Pr, Bost. Suc. ix, 1862, 128 (Bay of Fundy).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
Vili, 1266, 295 (New York).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 164, 2 (Massachusetts).— 
McItwn., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 9¥ (Canada West ).— ScHL., Mus. Pays-Bas, Scolo- 
paces, 52.—TuRNB., b. E. Pa. 1869, 29 (May and September).—STEy., U. 8. Geol. 
Surv. Ter. 1270, 466 (Wyoming). 

Phalaropus (Lobipes) hyperboreus, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 55, Nu. 16861. 

Lobipes hyperboreus, Ctv., Régne Anim. i, 1829, 532.—STEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, 169, pl. 21.— 
Fiem., Br. An. 100.—Brenm, V. D. 676, pl. 35, f. 4.—Jen., Man. Br. Vert. 214.— 
Eyi., Cat. Br. B. 45.—Macaii., Man. N. H. Orn. ii, 84—Br., List, 183s, 54.— 
AuD., Syn. 1839, 240; B. Aw. v, 1842, 295, pl. 340.—Gin., B. L. I. 1s44, 248. — 
Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 153, 202 (migratory along the coast, perhaps breed- 
ing).—DaLt & Bany., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 290 (Alaska).—Cours, Key, 
levz, 242, fig. 161 (foot).—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 385 (Illinois). 

(?) Tringa lobata, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 249 (based on Fn. Suec. No. 179; Tringa 
grisea, Briss., ii, 206, pl. 208; Phil. Trans. vol. 1, 255, pl. 6: Epw., pl. 308; 
Phalaropus, Briss., vi, p. 12).—Brtxn., Orn. Bor. 1764, 51.—MULLER, No. 195.— 
Fasr., In. Groen, 1760, No. 75.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 674. 
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(?) Phalaropus lobatus, LatH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 776. 

Tringa fusca, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 675. f 

Phalaropus fuscus, Latn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 776 (Briss., vi, 18). 

Phalaropus ruficollis, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 203. 

Phalaropus cinerascens, PAtu., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 204. : 

Phalaropus cinereus, Mey. & Wour, Tascb. ii, 417.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 73.— 
Scuu., Rey. Crit. 94.—Frxscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1472, 65 (Alaska). 

Phalaropus angustirostris, NauM., Vig. Deutschl. viii, 1536, 240, pl. 205. 

Phalaropus australis, TemM. & Be. (Schlegel:) 

Phalaropus williamsiti, Sram, Lion. Trans. viii, 264. 


Hab.—Northern Hemisphere, penetrating to very high latitudes to breed, migratory 
sometimes into the tropics in winter. Generally distributed, but more particularly 
maritime. 

Not morinell by Captain Raynolds’ or Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. 

Later Expeditions.—59867, Middle Park, Colorado ; 60796, Big Sandy River, Wyowing. 

Specimens of the Northern Phalarope, just from the egg, were lately 
procured by Mr. Henry W. Elliott, on St. Paul Island, one of the 
Prybilov group, outliers of the Aleutians. They are very pretty little 
creatures indeed. The whole head and upper parts are clear, warm, 
brownish-yellow, or rich buff, variegated with black; the under parts, 
from neck to rump, are white with a slight silvery-gray cast. The black 
variegation occupies a triangular area on the crown (where it is mixed 
with buff), forms along stripe down the back, bounded by a streak over 
each hip and a spot on each shoulder, and terminates by a cross-bar on 
the rump, ‘The bill is only a third of an inch long, and no larger than 
a dressing-pin; the total length of the bird is about 23 inches. ‘As with 
others of the family, the changes of plumage with age, and especially 
‘with season, are very great; but in any condition the species may be 
recognized by its small size and scolloped toe-membranes, in compari- 
son with P. wilsoni, aud by its slender, subulate bill, as compared with 
the broad, flattened one of P. fulicarius. 

In the interior of the United States the Northern Phalarope is no- 
where so abundant as Wilson’s, and appears to be of less general dis- 
persion, though it occurs, sometimes in large flocks, in particular 
localities. It is oftener seen flocking along either coast. On the 
Atlantic I have not been able to trace it beyond the Middle States, 
although it certainly winters along the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Giraud 
quotes a letter of Prof. Baird’s, dated Carlisle, Pennsylvania, October 
10, 1842, in regard to its occurrence in that locality; and Dr. Turnbull 
states that it is “rare; arriving early in May, and again in September; 
being more frequent in the autumn.” On the coast of New England it 
is more abundant and of regular occurrence during the migrations, 
some apparently breeding among the islands in the Bay of Fundy. It 
appears to migrate mainly off the coast, in flocks of considerable size, 
and doubtless many of the occasions of its capture along our coast are 
the result of storms driving it inshore. On the Pacific side, says Dr. 
Cooper, ‘the Lobefoot passes in spring and fall through Washington 
Territory in small flocks, which associate sometimes with the Sand- 
pipers, but appear to prefer wetter feeding-grounds, wading in the 
shallow creeks at low tide, and even swimming on the ocean, several 
miles off shore. In August, 1853, I saw a pair, either of this or the 
next species, swimming on a small lake on the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains, where they probably had a nest. The young birds appear 
near the mouth of the Columbia early in July.” Dr. Suckley also tound 
them about Puget Sound in August, becoming quite abundant during 
the month, and ‘keeping principally among beds of kelp and floating. 
patches of sea-weed. Dr. Bannister mentions eggs brought from the 
vicinity of Unalaklik, Alaska, and Mr. Dail states that the bird is very 
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common all along the Yukon River, as well as at its mouth. “T 
observed it,” he continues, “‘running among stranded blocks of ice on 
the muddy beach at Nulato, stopping and glancing around every few 
steps; the pure white of the breast more conspicuous by the black mud 
over which it passed. Two eggs, in a small, round nest, lined with 
grass, were found at Pastolik.” 

A very large series of eggs of this Phalarope has been received at the 
Smithsonian, collected by Messrs. Kennicott and Macfarlane, and 
others, in the Anderson and Yukon River regions. They show such a 
range of variation in color that it is scarcely possible to describe them 
intelligibly. The ground varies from dark greenish-olive or brownish- 
olive, through various lighter drab-tints, nearly to a buffy-brown, and 
in one instance to a light grayish-drab. The markings are usually very 
bold and heavy, consisting of large spots and the still larger splashes 
produced by their confluence, mingled with dots and scratches in inter- 
minable confusion. The markings are, in general, pretty evenly dis- 
tributed, sometimes aggregated about the butt, and in rarer instances 
forming a complete, definite circle. In a few instances all the markings 
are mere dots. In general, the heaviness and size of the markings 
bear some proportion to the intensity of the ground-color. The color 
of the markings is dark bistre, chocolate, and sometimes still lighter 
browns. The longest and narrowest egg measures 1.30 inches by only 
0.75; a short and thick one only 1.10 by 0.52; average, about 1.20 by 
0.80. The eggs are three or four, oftenest four, and are laid in June— 
more frequently iv the latter half of the month—in a depression of the 
ground, variously lined with withered vegetation. 


PHALAROPUS FULCARIUS, (Linn.) Bp. 
Red Phalarope. 


Tringa fulicaria, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 249 (based on Phalaropus rufuscens, Briss., vi 
20, and Epw., pl. 142).—Fanr., Fn. Green. 1780, No. 76.—Ga., 8. N. i, 1788, U76. 

Phalaropus hyperboreus, 2, Lavu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 775 (excl. syn. of supposed male).— 
Wits., Am. Orn, ix, 75, pl. 73, f. 4. 

Phalaropus fulicarius, Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. iv, 1825, 232; Syn. 1828, 341; List, 1238, 
54,—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 407—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 236.—Aup., Orn. 
Biog. ili, 1835, 404, pl. 255; Syn. 1839, 239; B. Am. v, 1242, 291, pl. 339.—Gir,, 
B. L. I. 1844, 245.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 586.—News., P. R. RB. Rop. vi, 
1857, 93 (off California coast).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 707.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. 
Wash. Ter. 1860, 236.—Wneat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1260, No. 201.—Cours, Pr. 
Phila. Acad, 1861, 228 (Labrador).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 86.—Nrwr., 
Ibis, 1865, 505 (Spitzbergen).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 295.—Coues, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1868, 292 (inigratory along the coast).—DaLu & Bawn., Trans. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 291 (Alaska).—ScnL., Mus. Pays-Bas, 1865, Scolopaces, p. 
58.—Newr., P. Z. 8. 1867, 165, pl. 15, f. 1 (egg).—Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 55, No. 
10360.—CousEs, Key, 1872, 248.—Ripew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 325 (llinois). 

Phalaropus rufus, PAu., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 205, pl. 63.—Bxcusr., Naturg. Deut. iv, 
381.—Brueum, V. D. 678, pl. 35. f. 3. 

Crymophilus rufus, VIEILL., Nowy. Dict. Nat. @Hist. viii, 521. 

Phalaropus platyrhynchus, TemM., Man. 1815, 459; ii, 712.—Breum, V. D. 679.—Nacm., 
V. D. viii, 1836, 255, pl. 206.—S.n., Greenl. Birds, 536: Suppl. Parry’s Ist Voy. 
p. eci—Ricu., App. Parry’s 2d Voy. 335.—Enrra, Atti Soe. Ital. 1860, ii, 52. 

Phalaropus rufescens, BRIss., vi, 20.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur.73.—Scu. » Rev. Crit. 4. 

Phalaropus griseus, Luacu, Cat. Mam. and B. Br. Mus. 34. 


Hab.—Essentially the same as that of L. hyperboreus. 

This species was not noticed by any of the Expeditions. 

I introduce this species, although it has not yet been found in the 
Missouri region, as one which unquestionably occurs at times, and in 
order to complete an account of the family. It is more particularly a 
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maritime bird, yet we have accounts of its occurrence in the interior of 
the United States. It is mentioned by Mr. Wheaton among the birds 
of Ohio, and by Mr. Ridgway among those of Illinois. : 

The nidification of this species is the same as that of the preceding, 
and the eggs are so similar that they cannot be distinguished with cer- 
tainty in any given instance. ‘Several specimens are in the collection 
from Franklin Bay, on the Arctic coast, east of Anderson River. They 
were taken early in July, by Mr. MacFarlane, who states that they are 
deposited in a depression of the ground lined with withered leaves. 
Their average capacity is greater than those of L. hyperboreus. The 
longest specimen measures 1.30 by 0.90; the shortest, 1.15 by 0.90; 
another, 1.25 by 0.85. 


Family SCOLOPACIDAL: Snipe, &e. 


The great number of birds belonging to this family which claim the attention of 
the sportsman, the epicure, and the amateur ornithologist, renders it especially an 
interesting one. Here are classed nearly all the ‘ long-billed fraternity,” as these birds 
are called, somewhat facetiously, but nevertheless with technical accuracy—the Wood- 
cock and the true Snipe, the Sandpipers in all their variety, the Godwits, Curlews and 
Willets, the Yellowlegs, and all the numerous birds that pass under the loose name of 
“‘Bay Snipe.” They may be distinguished from any kind of Plover by the slenderness 
-and sensitiveness of the bill, as well as, usually, by its length, which for the most part 
exceeds the head, and absence of any constriction between the nasal and terminal parts. 
It is always furnished with long, deep grooves on both mandibles, and may be either 
straight, curved down, or a little recurved. The gape of the mouth is usually very 
much contracted. The Scolopacide are probably without exception migratory, and 
some of them pass to the highest latitudes where birds can live, to breed, nesting 
always on the ground, and laying three or four eggs, placed with the small ends to- 
gether in a slight nest or on the bare ground. The North American species are numetr- 
ous, and nearly all occur in the Missouri region. For convenience of reference we 
here bring them together in the several natural groups in which they fall: 


A. Woodcock, Wilson’s Snipe, and Redbreasted Snipe. 

B. Godwits, of four species, large, with the bill a little turned up. 

C. Sandpipers, numerous species, all but one with short, straight bill; going in 

large flocks on the beaches and elsewhere. 

D. Tattlers, various species of different sizes, with rather long bill, harder than 
in the foregoing, straight or very slightly turned up. Here belong some spe- 
cies improperly called ‘ Plover,” as the “Upland Plover,” ‘“ Yellowshank 
Plover,” &c., together with Willets, or “Stone Snipe,” “ Teeter-tails,” &c. 

. Curlew, distinguished from all the others by the downward curve of the long 
and slender bill. 


\ (/PHILOHELA MINOR, (Gm. Gray. 


American Woodcock. 


Scolopax minor, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 661.—Latn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 714 (based on “ Lit- 
tle Woodcock” of LaTH., Syn. v, 131, and PENN., Arct. Zool. ii, 463, No. 365, 
pl. 19).—Wuts., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 40, pl. 48, f. 2.Be., Syn. 1828, 331.—Avb., 
Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 474, pl. 263; also of various sporting authorities. 

Rusticola minor, VIFILL., Anal. 1416; Gal. Ois, ii, 1834, 112, pl. 142.—Bp., List, 1434, 52. 

Rusticola (Microptera) minor, NutTT., Man. ii, 1834, 194. 

Philohela minor, Gray, Gen. of B. 1249.—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1353, 101 (Indian Terri- 
tory, rare).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 709.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 174 (Loup Fork).—Mc- 
Itwe., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 92 (Hamilton, C. W.; summer, common).—ALLEN, 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1268, 501 (Western Iowa).—Scort, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1472, 227 
(West Virginia, breeding)—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10 (Kansas, rare),—CouEs, 
Key, 1872, 201, fig. 162; and of most late authors. 

sii aa He aa AUD., Syn. 1839, 250; B. Am. vi, 1843, 15, pl. 352.—Gir., B. L. I. 
13844, ‘ 

Hab.—Kastern United States and British Provinces. North to Nova Scotia (dudu- 
bon) and Canada (Mellwraith), Northwest to Fort Rice, Dakota (Coues), West to 

Kansas (Snow) and Nebraska (Hayden). No extralimital record. 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—9140, Loup Fork of the Platte. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 
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The restriction of the range of the Woodcock is a singular circum- 
stance in the history of a family of birds noted for their wide dispersion 
and extensive migrations. It is only known to inhabit the United States 
and immediately adjoining portions of the British possessions, while in 
the West its extension is equally limited. To Dr. Hayden’s instance of 
its oceurrence in Nebraska, hitherto the westernmost ou record, I am 
enabled to add another, which somewhat extends the range. While I 
was at Fort Randall I was assured by several officers, and particularly 
Captain Hartley and Lieutenant Campbell, that a Woodcock had been 
shot considerably further up the river, at Fort Rice. It would appear 
that the bird is creeping up the river, like the Quail, though it is still 
rare. Mr. Trippe did not meet with it anywhere in Minnesota; but 
in a list of the game birds found about Saint Paul, kindly furnished by 
Dr. A. Heger, United States Army, I find it included as a supimer resi- 
dent, aud until the end of September. Its time of arrival was not 
noticed. Mr. Allen states that it is common in Western Iowa, where, 
however, Mr. Trippe did not observe it; and according to Prof. Snow 
it occurs, though rarely, in Kansas, where it breeds. Dr. Woodbouse 
found it rare in the Indian Territory. These references probably fully 
exhibit the limit of its western extension. I myself never saw it any- - 
where in Dakota. ; 

There is no occasion at present to enter into the bistory of the Wood- 
cock, which is well known to those who are interested in the subject; 
in fact, most competent sportsmen are more familiar with the bird than 
some who have written about it appear to be. I wish, however, tu call 
attention to a point of nomenclature, in which some of the best field 
naturalists are often at fault. It is a common practice of untechnical 
observers to use the term “ Scolopax” as a designation of various Amer- 
ican birds of the family Scolopacide, to no one of which can it be prop- 
erly applied in strictness. This term belongs to the European Wood- 
cock, quite a different bird from ours, and still more different from the 
other scolopacine species. Our Woodcock might be called Scolopaxr 
minor, as it used to be, without violent stretching of the significance of 
the term; but the name Scolopax had much better be left where it be- 
longs—to the European species. Ours differs from that one, beside 
being smaller and somewhat differently shaped and colored, in having 
the first three quills of the wing very narrow and scythe-shaped. This 
is a structural peculiarity, important enough, in connection with some 
other points, to warrant our putting the bird in a different genus, and 
calling it Philohela minor. 

Accounts sometimes reach us of an extraordinarily big Woodcock 
killed in this country—say about a third larger and heavier than the 
ordinary bird. It is probable that in every such instance the specimen 
was a Kuropean Woodcock that had somchow straggled to this country. 
The point can always be decided, independently of size, by the above 
character of the quill-feathers. The European Woodcock (Scolopaxr 
rusticola) is perfectly authentic as a casual inhabitant of this country, 
having been found in Newfoundland, Long Island, and New Jersey. 
Dr. Lewis, author of the admirable volume, “The American Sports- 
map,” speaks of a bird which was undoubtedly of this sort, in the foot- 
note on p. 169 of the edition of 1868; and other unquestionable instances, 
in which the specimen was examined by a competent ornithologist, have 
come to our knowledge. (See Larrence, Ann. Lye. N. Y.1866, 292; Baird, 
Amer, Journ. Sci. xli, 1866, 25.) The species was formally introduced 
to our fauna in 1872, in my late work, where these and other technical 
points are presented. Such occurrences of stragglers from another con- 
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tinent are very interesting, and should be published without delay by 
any one who is fortunate enough to observe them. 

Of all sportsmen who habitually enjoy cock-shooting, know every 
trick of the bird’s, just where to find them at any time, and how to 
bring them to bag, how many have seen a nest or eggs? Yet the bird 
breeds, in greater or less abundance, over nearly all of its range, and 
especially in the Middle and Eastern States. One reason doubtless is, 
that of course sportsmen are not after Woodcock in the breeding sea- 
son; and another, that, were they so disposed, they might search long 
and fruitlessly for the nest, so careful are the birds, in general, to con- 
ceal it in the most secluded resorts. It is placed in low, thick, swampy 
woods or brakes, on the ground, at the foot of a bush or tussock, or on 
some fallen log or decayed stump, and it is formed of a few dried leaves 
or a little grass, just enough to keep the eggs from the cold or moist 
ground. The Wocdcock is an early layer, generally in April, but even, 
according to Audubon, in March or February at the South—the period 
varying a month or more according to latitude. The eggs may be rec- 
ognized by the following description, as they are quite unlike those of 
any of their allies, not only the coloration, but also the shape, being 
peculiar: Instead of a pointedly pyriform egg, such as most waders 
lay, we find a bluntly-rounded form, the diameter being comparatively 
great for the length. The shortest and broadest egg of a dozen before 
me measures only 1.40 by fully 1.20; a long, narrow specimen is 1.55 by 
1.15; an average is about 1.50 by 1.15. This rotund shape corresponds 
to the plump figure of the bird, as compared with other slenderer 
waders. The ground.-color is a light clay, with more or less of a brown- 
ish cast, sometimes quite buffy-brown, sometimes merely grayish-white. 
The spots are mostly small aud not very bold; they consist of numerous 
chocolate-brown surface markings, with many other pale, stone-gray 
shell spots. The size and intensity of the markings generally corre- 
spond with the depth of the ground-color. 

As the habits of the Woodcock during the mating season are very 
little known, the following account is copied from Audubon as one of 
interest: ‘At this season its curious spiral gyrations, while ascending 
or descending along a space of fifty or more yards of height, when it 
utters a note somewhat resembling the word kwank, are performed every 
evening and morning for nearly a fortnight. When on the ground, at 
this season as well as in autumn, the male not unfrequently repeats this 
sound, as if he were calling to others in his neighborhood, and on hear- 
ing it answered he immediately flies to meet the other bird, which in the 
same manner advances toward him. On observing the Woodcock while 
in the act of emitting these notes, you would imagine he exerted hin- 
self to the utmost to produce them, the head and bill being inclined to- 
ward the ground, and a strong forward movement of the body taking 
place at the moment the kwank reaches your ear. This over, the bird 
jerks its half-spread tail, then erects itself, and stands as if listening for 
a few moments, when, if the cry is not answered, it repeats it. I 
feel pretty confident that, in the spring, the female, attracted by these 
sounds, flies to the male; for on several occasions I observed the bird 
that had uttered the.call immediately caress the one that had just ar- 
rived, and which I knew from its greater size to be a female. I am not, 
however, quite certain that this is always the case, for on other occa- 
sions I have seen a male fly off and alight near another, when they 
would immediately begin to fight, tugging and pushing at each other 
with their bills, in the most curious manner imaginable.” 

The Woodcock is by no means so exclusively an inhabitant of bog 
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and brake as those who are not entirely familiar with it may suppose. 
It frequently visits corn-fields and other cultivated tracts in the vicinity 
of swampy grounds, and often betakes itself to the woods, where it 
rustles among the dry leaves, turning them over to search for food. It 
is erratic, or rather capricious, in its resorts as well as in its general 
movements north and south. <A few linger, unless the season be very 
severe, in the Middle distvicts all winter, but they are generally off for the 
South with the freezing of the ground. <A cold snap will suddenly drive 
them away altogether from places where, a few hours before, they had 
been found in numbers. The general and regular movement occurs 
chiefiy in March and October. Some reside in the South, but the greater 
number pass north, to return again in the fall. None appear to wiuter, 
except casually, beyoud our Middle districts. 


X ¥ @anuiwacu WILSONI, (Temm.), Bp. - 


American Snipe; Wilson’s Snipe. 


Scolopax gallinago, WILs., Am. Orn. vi, 1812, 18, pl. 47, fig. 1. 

Scolopax wilsoni, TEMM., Pl. Color. v, livr. lxviii (in text).—Bp., Syn. 1823, 330.—Sw. & 
Rican, F. B. A. ii, 1831, 401.—Nvtt., Man. ii, 1834, 185.—Avp., Orn. Biog. iii, 
1855, 322; v, 1839, 583; pl. 243; Syn. 1939, 248; B. Am. v, 1842, 339; pl. 350.— 
Gm., B. L. I. 1844, 261.—Trirre, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 119 (Miunesota); and 
of mauy earlier authors. 

Gallinago wilsoni, Bp., Comp. List, 1233, 52.—Scxi., P. .Z. S. 1856, 310 (Cordova).—Bp., 
BLN. A. 1858, 710.—Saxv., Ibis, 1859 (Honduras).—Newr., ibid. 25 (Santa 
Cruz).—Taytor, ibid. 1800, 314.—Dress., ibid. 1806, 36.—C.n. J. f. O. iv, 350 
(Cuba).—Bryant, Pr. Bost. Sve. vii, 1859 (Babamas).—Coor. & Suck., N. H. 
Wash. Ter, 1860, 237.—Havyp., Rep. 1862, 174 (Loup Fork and Black Hills).— 
Sc1., P. 2.8, 1861, 80 (Jamaica) ; 1864, 178 (Mexico) ; 1837, 280 (Mosquito Coast).-— 
Satyv., ibid. 1870, 219 (Veragua).—Boarpq., Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 1802, 128 (Maine, 
breeds).—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 97 (Arizona).—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chie. 
Acad. i, 1869, 201 (Alaska).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1868, 501 (lowa); Bull. 
M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 181 (Utah).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. ix, 141 (Costa Rica).—Sunp., 
Ofv. Kong. Vet. Ak. 587 (St. Bartholomew).—Tuiwrn, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 
240 (lowa).—AIKEN, ibid. 209 (Colorado, wintering).—Srrv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1870, 466 (Wyoming).—Merr., ibid. 1572, 700 (Montana).— Snow, B. Kans. 
1873, 10.—Couxs, Key, 1872, 262, fig. 163; and of authors. 

Gallinago gallinaria vay. wilsoni, RipGw., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 383. 

Gallinago brehmii, Br., Obs. Nomen. Wils. 1425, No. 204. (Not of Waup.) 

Scolopax delicatula, Ord, ed. Wils. ix, 1825, 218. 

Scolopan drummondii, Sw. & Riou, F. B. A. ii, 1831, 400.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 190.— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 319; Syn. 1839, 249; B. Am. vi, 1843, 9. 

Gallinago drummondii, Bp., List, 1838, 52. 

Scolopax douglasii, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 400.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 191. 

(?) Scolopax leucurus, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 501.—Nvtr., Man. ii, 1834, 617. 

(2) Gallinago leucurus, GRAY, Genera of Birds, pl. 157. ; 


Hab.—The whole of North America, and southward to South America. Mexico. 


West Indies. (?) Accidental in England (Harr., Br. Birds, 1872, 143). Breeds from 


Northern New England northward. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4274, Mouth of Bighorn River; 9041-42, Black Hills. 

Later Expeditions.—61103, Fort Sanders, Wyoming; 62370, Fort Ellis, Montana ‘ 
61157, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

The name of “ English” Snipe, of common but erroneous application 
to this bird, is wholly a misnomer, the bird being entirely different’ from 
that of England, as any one may perceive on comparing the two. It is 
another of the deplorable instances in which paucity of language has 
caused American birds to be called by the name of their nearest Euro- 
pean relative, real or supposed—a circumstance tending to promulgate 
error and confusion. We should do our best to suppress such wrong 
names in every instance, even without such an example as the well-nigh 
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hopeless muddle about our Bob White before us. ‘Jack Snipe” is 
another soubriquet of this bird, of no obvious application, indeed, but 
not particularly bad, though the same term is also used to designate 
the Pectoral Sandpiper (Actodromas muculata). 

Throughout the greater part of the United States the Snipe is found 
only during the migrations, and in winter. It breeds, however, in 
Northern New England, and may do so along other portions of our 
northern border, although I have not so determined. Mr. Trippe speaks 
of its common occurrence in Minnesota, from April to the close of Octo- 
ber, but adds that he did not observe it to breed. In Northern Dakota, 
likewise, where I enjoyed excellent Snipe-shooting late in September, I 
found nothing to indicate its summer residence there. It is almost ex- 
clusively a migrant through the Missouri region, though some probably 
winter in the southern portions. Its wigrations are pusbed, at that 
season, even to South America, and it also occurs in Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies, according to numerous extralimital 
quotations. The eggs of Wilson’s Snipe are moderately pyriform, and 
measure about 1.60 by 1.12; some, however, being so small as 1.50 by 
1.05. The ground color is a grayish-olive, with more or less brownish 
shade in different specimens. The markings are numerous, generally 
heavy, and often massed, though, as arale, distinct; they may appear 
all over the surface, but are always thickest and largest on the major 
half of the egg. The color is umber-brown, of varying shade, according 
to the depth or quantity of pigment. With these surface markings are 
associated some paler or obscure shell spots, not ordinarily so noticeable, 
however, as in some other species. And over all we find, in occasional 
specimens, curious sharp, straggling lines of what appears to be pure 
black. The other markings have the ordinary splashed or blotched 
character. The nest-complement is three or four. A set of eggs in the 
Smithsonian is labeled Oneida County, New York. The nest is a mere 
depression in the grass or moss of a boggy meadow; the down of the 
newly-hatched young is mottled with white, asby, ochrey, and dark 
brown. 


MACRORHAMPHUS GRISEUS, (Gm.) Leach. 


Red-breasted Snipe; Gray Snipe. 


Scolopax grisea, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 653.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ti, 1790, 724 (based on 
Brown Snipe, Pexn., Arct. Zool. ii, 464, No. 369; Laru., Syn. v, 154).—Temo., 
Man. ii, 1820, 679.—FLem., Br. An 106.—JeENyNs, Man. Brit. Vert. 207.—ScHL., 
Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 86. 

Scolopax (Macrorhamphus) grisea, Bp., Syn. 1828, 330, No. 267.—Nurt., Man. ii, 1834, 171. 

Macrorhamphus griseus, LEACH, Cat. Brit. Mus. 1416, 31.—STipH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 
1824, 61.—Eyt., Cat. Br. B. 40.—Kerys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 75.—Macait., Man. 
Orn. ii, 100.—GRay, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 582.—Br., Am. Orn. iv, 1832, 51, pl. 23, 
fig. 3; List, 1538, 52.—GuNDL., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 350 (Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
712.—Coor. & Stcx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 238 (May, perhaps breeding.)— 
SaLy., Ibis, 1860, 277; 1865, 191 (Guatemala).—WHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, 
No, 204.—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 11 (Greenland).—Buas., B. Eur. ed. Newt. 1862, 
13 (England; quotes Yarr., ii, 621)—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 124 
(Maine, summer visitant)—VeErR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iji, 1862, 159 (Maine, coast in 
summer).—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 12U4, 86.—McInwn.,, ibid. v, 1866, 92 (rare in spring; 
Hamilton, C. W.).—Covss. ibid. v, 1868, 293 (New England, chiefly migratory).— 
Lawn., Aun. Lye. N.Y. vii, 274 (Cuba); 479 (Panama); viii, 1864, 101 (Som- 
brero); vill, 1866, 293.—Dness., Ibis, 1866, 36 (Matamoras).—DaLL & BANN., 
Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 291 (Alaska, breeding).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 30 
(April and August).—Coves, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 1868, 122 (South Carolina); Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1861, 229 (Labrador); 1596, 97 (Arizona); 1871, 30 (North Caro- 
lina). ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1372, 181 (Utah).—Trippr, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 
1872, 241 (lowa).—Mayn., Guide, 1370, 139 (Massachusetts, migratory ).—COovugEs, 
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Key, 1872, 253, fig. 164.—Snow, B. Kans. 1*73, 10 (Kansas, migratory).—PELz., 
Orn. Bras. 313 (Para).—Sci. & Sary., P. Z. 8. 1873, 455. 

Limosa grisea, ScuL., Mus. Pays-Bas, Scolop. p. 26. 

Scolopax noveboracensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1758, 658.—Lari., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 723 (based 
on Red-breasted Snipe, PuNN., Arct. Zool. ii, 464, No. 368; Laru., Syn. v, 154).— 
Wus., Am. Orn. vii, 1818, 45, pl. 58, fig. 1.—Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ti, 1831, 398,— 
Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 288, pl. 399; Syn. 1839, 249; B. Am. vi, 1843, 10, pl. 
351.—Gir., B. L. 1. 1844, 263.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 218 (Massachusetts). 

Totanus norcboracensis, SABINE, Franklin’s Journ. 687. 

Limosa scolopacea, SAY, Long’s Exp. Rocky Mountains, ii, 1823, 170. 

Macrorhamphus scolopaceus, Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N.Y. v, 1852, 4, pl. 1; ibid. vii, 273 (Cuba); 
ibid. viii, 1866, 293; ibid. ix, 1868, 142 (Costa Rica)—Bp., B. N. A. 1458, 712 — 
Exot, B. N. A. pl. 40.—Covgs, Ibis, 1866, 271 (California).—DaLL & Bann., 
Tr. Chie. Acad. i, 1869, 291 (Alaska, breeding).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10 (Kansas). 

Scolopax lonyirostris, BELL, Ann. Lye. v, 1852, 3. 

Scolopax paykullii, NILSSON, Orn. Suec. ii, 106. 

“ Scolupac lencophea et ferrugineicollis, VIEILL.” (Gray.) 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Greenland. Mexico. West Indies. Central 
Americx. Much of South America. Brazil (PExz., Orn. 313); Chili (Pur, Cat. 36). 
Breeds in high latitudes. Chiefly migratory in the United States. Wiuters in the 
South, and beyond, as above. Of frequent casual occurrence in Europe. (See Harr., 
Br. Birds, 1872, 144; fifteen occurrences in Great Britain recorded, with references. 
GouLp, B. Eur. pl. 323). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4871, Omaha City. (Omitted from Hayden’s Report.) 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ or later Expeditions. 


This Snipe is about as large as Wilson’s, and the bill is exactly as in that species. It 
is distinguished by the greater length of the legs, the whole naked portion being 33 to 
4 inches long, of which the bare part of the tibia is three-quarters of an inch or more ; 
by a web between the outer and middle toes; by 12 instead of 16 tail feathers, and 
many points of coloration. Tail and its coverts, with lining of wings and axillars, 
beautifully barred with black and white or tawny ; shaft of first primary white. In 
breeding plumage, brownish-black above, variegated with bay ; reddish-brown below, 
variegated with dusky; a tawny saperciliary and dusky loral stripe. At other seasons, 
dark gray above, the feathers with dusky centres and pale gray or whitish edges; 
lower back pure white; superciliary line and spot cn under eye-lid white; below, white, 
the jugulum, fore-breast, and sides heavily shaded with gray, leaving chin whitish; the 
flanks and crissum with wavy, dusky spots or bars. Length, 10.25 to 12.50; extent, 
17.50 to 20.25; wing, 5.40 to 6.10; bill, 2.20 to 3.25; whole naked leg, 3.40 to 4,15. 
Weight, 2 0z. 7 dr. to 4 oz. 4 dr., according to condition. 

The supposed species (MZ. scolopaceus), based on larger size and larger bill, is not even 
entitled to rank as a variety. Almost any flock contains a per cent. of such individuals. 
The difference in these respects is merely the normal individual variation. The follow- 
ing fresh measurements of nine individuals, shot out of the same flock, exhibit the ex- 
tremes connected by imperceptible gradations, and will convince those most skeptical 
of the identity of the two supposed species: 


Total length..-...-..-. 10.25 | 10.50 | 11.00 | 11.25 | 11.50 | 11.75 | 11.90 | 12.25 | 12.50 
Extent of wings -..--.. 17.50 | 18.00 | 18.50 | 19.25 | 19.00 | 19.50 | 19.75 | 20.25 | 19.50 
AWA Ps ets Gan ete 5.40] 5.50] 6.65] 5.20] 5.75] 5.90] 6.00] 6.10) 5.85 
Whole naked leg. ...-- 2) 3.40] 3.40] 3.40} 3.35) 4.00} 4.10) 4.00) 4.10} 4.15 
Bill cation cect eeeteeee 2.20) 2.40] 2.50] 2.85] 2.90] 2.90] 2.95] 3.05; 3.25 


These nine specimens are graded according to length of bill, with which it will be 
seen other dimensions grade approximately, though not corresponding in every in- 
stance. The length of bill varies over an inch, or about .34 per cent. of the mean 
length, which is 2.77 inches; that is to say, its variation is about one-third of the 
whole length. The variation is next greatest in the length of leg. There is nothing 
peculiar in this variation. The bill of Zreunetes pusillus, of Numenius longirostris, and 
doubtless of other waders, is quite as variable. 


This species has a very extensive distribution in the Western Hemis- 
phere, and is one of those most frequently occurring as a straggler in 
the Old World. Its regular migrations are of immeuse extent, and are 
performed with great expedition. Passing the Middle districts in April, 
the birds wend their way to the far North, where they breed, and are 
again among us before the end of August. The line of migration seems 
immaterial; mauy pass along either coast, while as great numbers fly 
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over the interior, along our larger water-courses. The spring passage 
is performed with greater celerity than the return in the autumn, when 
they linger leisurely over suitable feeding grounds all the way along. 
Many winter in the southern portions of the Union, though others reach 
South America, even Brazil and Chili. I have found them in Novem- 
ber in Southern California and the Carolinas, in both of which regions 
some probably winter. In the spring passage many are found in nearly 
or quite perfect dress, like the Golden Plovers, but in the fall the gray 
plumage is mostly assumed before they reach the United States, the 
change doubtless occurring as soon as the duties of incubation are com- 
pleted, though traces of the summer vesture, in a few black, bay-edged 
feathers of the upper parts, and a slight rufescence of the under plumage, 
may frequently be observed until October. The earliest period when I 
have seen the birds anywhere in the United States was the first week 
in August, in Northern Dakota, and I was led to infer, from the evident 
youth of the specimens then secured, that they were bred there, or not 
far off. We have, however, no more unquestionable instance of the 
breediug within our limits. Writers upon Maine birds speak of the spe- 
cies asa “summer Visitor,” and Dr. Suckley, in Washington Territory, re- 
fers to a May specimen he supposed to be breeding. So little has hith- 
erto been made known of the breeding of the species, that I have the 
more pleasure in giving an account. Mr. Dall found it nesting in Alaska, 
and the eggs are in the Smithsonian. ‘TI found a nest of this species,” 
he says, ‘¢on the 3d of June, and on the 6th secured the parent bird with 
the eggs. The nest was a simple hollow in the ground, in a grassy 
hummock, in the centre of a marshy spot, with scarcely any lining what- 
ever—nothiug in the shape of a nest to bring away. The female, when 
startled from the nest, shuffled off with great rapidity among the grassy 
hummocks, making a very difficult mark to shoot at.” Very little has 
been recorded of the breeding resorts of the Macrorhamphus, while the 
eggs are almost unknown. Several sets are in the Smithsonian Jnsti- 
tution, collected by the indefatigable MacFarlane, at the Anderson 
River Fort, and on the Arctic coast, east of that river. They were 
taken late in June, at which season they appear to have been fresh, or 
nearly so. The labels state that the eggs were placed on a few dried 
leaves, in or around a marshy tract. One set contains four eggs, another 
three, another only two; but we must presume that four is the regular 
nest-complement. The eggs are not peculiar among their allies in any 
respect, and probably no description would suffice for their positive 
identification. The following: measurements indicate the size and shape: 
1.75 by 1.15 (unusually long, narrow, and pointed); 1.70 by 1.15; 1.62 
by 112 (about an average); 1.68 by 1.10; 1.55 by 1.10 (very short). 
The ground-color is the same as in Gallinago, with all its variation, 
while the general character of the markings is identical, even to the 
occasional occurrence of sharp, black tracery over the ordinary spots 
and blotches. One of the eggs has the markings rather chocolate than 
umber-brown, and much smaller and more diffuse than they are in any 
of the examples of Gallinago which happen to be before me. 

On the sand-bars, muddy flats, and marshy meadows of the North 
Carolina coast I found the Gray-backs very common, in flocks, all 
through the fall, associated with Godwits, Telltales, and various Sand- 
pipers. But nowhere have I seen them so abundant as in Dakota 
during the fall passage—everywhere on the ponds, and especially in the 
saline pools of the alkali region along the Upper Missouri. There the 
birds were loitering iu great flocks, wading in water so loaded with 
alkali that it looked sea-green and blew off a white cloud with the slight- 
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est breeze, while the edges for several yards all around were snow-white 
with solid efflorescence. Gazing only at the pool, one would fancy him- 
self on an ice-bound Arctic region, while the surrounding country was 
desolate to match. Around such pools, the water of which was utterly 
undrinkable for man or beast, were numerous Ducks and waders, espe- 
cially Teal, Plover, and these Snipe, swimming, wading, or dozing in 
troops on the banks in the yellow light of autumn, all in excellent order 
for the table. They were loaded with fat, though it seemed incredible 
that they could thrive in such bitterly nauseating and purgative waters. 

The Red-breasted Snipe is a gentle and unsuspicious creature by 
nature, most sociably disposed to its own kind, as well as toward its 
relatives among the Ducks and waders. In the western regions, where 
they are not often molested, no birds are more confiding, though none 
more timid. They gather in such close flocks, moreover, that the most 
cruel slaughter may be effected with ease by one intent only on filling 
his bag. As we approach a pool we see numbers of the gentle birds 
wandering along the margin, or wading up to the belly in the skallow 
parts, probing here and there as they advance, sticking the bill perpen- 
dicularly into the mud to its full length with a quick, dexterous move- 
ment, and sometimes even submerging the whole head for a second or 
two. All the while they chat with each other in a low, pleasing tone, 
entirely oblivious of our dangerous proximity. With the explosion that 
too often happens, the next moment some stretch dead or dying along 
the strand, others limp or flutter with broken legs or wings, while the 
survivors, with a startled weet, take wing. Not, however, to fly toa 
place of safety; in a compact body they skim away, then circle back, 
approaching again the fatal spot with a low, wayward, gliding motion, 
and often realight in the midst of their dead or disabled companions. 
No birds fly more compactly, or group together more closely in alight- 
ing; it seems’as if the timid creatures, aware of their defenceless con- 
dition, sought safety, or at least reassurance, in each other’s company. 
Thus it happens that a whole flock may be secured by successive dis- 
charges, if the gunner will seize the times when they stand motionless, 
in mute alarm, closely huddled together. In a little while, however, if 
no new appearance disturbs them, they cast off fear and move about 
separately, resuming their busy probing for the various water-bugs, 
leeches, worms, and soft molluscs, which form their food, as well as the 
seeds of various aquatic plants. When in good order, they are excel- 
lent eating. 

Being partly web-footed, this Snipe swims tolerably well for a little 
distance in an emergency, as when it may get for a moment beyond its 
depth in wading about, or when it may fall, broken-winged, on the water. 
On such an occasion as this last, I have seen one swim bravely for 
twenty or thirty yards, with a curious bobbing motion of the head and 
corresponding jerking of the tail, to a hiding place in the rank grass 
across the pool. When thus hidden they keep perfectly still, aud may 
be picked up without resistance, except a weak flutter, and perhaps a 
low, pleading ery for pity on their pain and helplessness. When feed- 
ing at their ease, in consciousness of peace and security, few birds are 
of more pleasing appearance. Their movements are graceful and their 
attitudes often beautifully statuesque. 
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MICROPALAMA HIMANTOPUS, (Bp.) Bd. 


Stilt Sandpiper. 


Tringa himantopus, Br., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii, 1826, 157.—Lxss., Man. ii, 1828, 284.—Sw. & 
Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 380.—Br., Am. Orn. iv, 1£33, 89, pl. 26, f. 3-—Aup., Orn. 
Biog. iv, 1833, 332, pl. 334; Syn. 1839, 235; B. Am. v, 1842, 271, pl. 334.—Gir., 
B. L. I. 1044, 232.—Scut., M. P.-B. Scolopaces, 54. 

Tringa (Hemipalama) himantopus, Br., Spece. Comp. 1827, 61 ; Syn. 1828, 316.—Nvtvr., Man. 
ii, 1934, 13%. 

Hemipalama himantopus, Br., List, 1938, 49.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 235, pl. 86, fig. 196, 

Totanus himantopus, LemMB., Av. Cuba, 1850, 95. 

Micropalama himantopus, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 726.—Satyv., Ibis, i, 1859, 229 (Guatemala).— 
WHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 213 (Ohio).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 
174.—Lawr,., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 294; viii, 1864, 101 (Sombrero).—CotEs, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 294.--Covrs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 122 (South Caro- 
lina).—Scx., P. Z. S. 1860, 290 (Eeuador).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 37 (Texas).— 
ScL. & Satv., P. Z. S. 1866, 199 (Peru).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869,31 (New Jer- 
sey; May and Aug.).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1870, 639 (Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire).—Srev., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 (Fort Bridger).—Mayn., 
Guide, 1870, 140 (New Hampshire).—Brewst., Am. Nat. vi, 1872, 307 (Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire).—Covrs, Key, 1872, 263.—Scr. & Satv., P. Z. 
S. 1873, 309 (Pern).—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 383 (Illinois). 

Ereunetes himantopus, Suxp., Ofv. Kongl. Vet. Ak. Forh. 1869, 587, 602 (St. Bartholo- 
mew and Porto Rico). 

Micropelama himantopus, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 48, No. 10298. 

Tringa multifasciata, Licut. (Gray.) 

Hemipalama maltistriata, Gray, G. of B. iii, 1849, 578, pl. 156, f. 2.—PEuz., 0. Bras. iii, 311. 

Tringa douglasii, Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 379, pl. 66. 

Eringa (Hemipalama) douglasii, NuttT., Man. ii, 1334, 141. 

Tringa (Hemipalama) auduboni, NuTT., Man. ii, 1834, 140. 

Hab.—North America generally. Not observed west of the Rocky Mountains. Rare 
in the United States. West Indies, Central America, and most of South America, 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ or Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. 

Later Expeditions—60790, Fort Bridger, Wyoming (Stevenson). 


This is a very remarkable Sandpiper, connecting this group with the true Snipe by 
means of Macrorhamphus, with which its relationships are very close. Its pattern of 
coloration and changes of plumage are much asin M. griseus. The bill is quite snipe- 
like, though shorter; the legs are very long, relatively exceeding those of Macrorham- 
phus, and there are two basal webs to the toes, asin Ereunetes. Full descriptions appear 
in my Monograph above cited, and in the Key. 

I have never yet seen the Stilt Sandpiper alive, and it appears to be 
rather rare in the United States, through which it passes during the 
nigration, some probably wintering toward the South. It occurs both 
along the coast and in theinterior. Its range is probably much the same 
as that of Alacrorhamphus griseus ; like this species, it is extensively dis- 
persed over the West Indies, in Central and part of South America 
during the winter. It is only known to breed in high latitudes, beyond 
our border. Several collectors have lately taken it during the migra- 
tion along the New England coast, where, however, like Tringa bairdii, 
it appears to be of rare occurrence, as elsewhere on the Atlantic coast. 
I placed it in my South Carolina list on Prof. Gibbes’ authority. Mr. 
Stevenson procured it at Fort Bridger. It undoubtedly migrates gen- 
erally through the Missouri region. 

Two sets of eggs, purporting to be of this species, are in the Smith- 
sonian; but it does not appear that the parent was secured, or, at least, 
received, and I question the identification, believing the eggs to be 
those of Zryngites rufescens. At any rate, if they are not the latter, 
they are absolutely identical with them in every respect, as fully de- 
scribed further on. 
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EREUNETES PUSILLUS, (Linn.) Cass. 


Semipalmated Sandpiper. 


Pringa pusilla, LInN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 252 (based on Tringa cinclus dominicensis minor, 
BRISS., V, 222, pl. 25, f. 2. Not of Meyer, nov of Bechstein, nor of HWilson).— 
Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 681.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 737.—(?) VIEILL., Nouv. 
Dict. @’Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 1819, 452.—Scux., M. P.-B. Scolopaces, 55. ae 

Ereunetes pusillus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. xiii, 1860, 195 (Carthagena).—CouEs, ibid. 
1861, 177, 233.—Couus & PrENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 416—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix, 1862, 129.—Vuerr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159.—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 
87.—McILwr., ibid. v, 1866, 93.—Couks, ibid. v, 1868, 294.—Lawk., Aun. Lye. 
N. Y. viii, 1864, 101 (Sombrero) ; viii, 1866, 294—DaLi & Bann., Tr. Chic. 
Acad. i, 1869, 292.—Sunp., Ofv. Vet. Ak. 1869, 587, 602 (St. Bartholomew 
aud Porto Rico).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 140.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 97; 
1871, 31—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 501.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 
355; iii, 1872, 182.—Cours, Key, 1872, 254, fig. 165.—Ripaw., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
x, 1874, 384. 

Ereunetes petrificatus, TLL., Prod. 1811, 262 (Bahia).—Cass., Baird’s B, N. A. 1858, 724.— 
Wueat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 212.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 174.—Turns., B. 
E. Pa, 1869, 31—Trippx, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 241.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10. 

Tringa semipalmata, Wits., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 131, pl. 63, f.3; Ord’s ed. iii, 1829, 132; 
Brewer’s ed. 1840, 542, fig. 225; Syn. 725.—VIEILL., Nouv, Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv, 1819, 462.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 381. Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 
iii, pl. 408; Syn. 1839, 236; B. Am. v, 1842, 277, pl. 336.—Gir., B. L. I, 1344, 
239.—Putn., Pe. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 217.—NeEws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 100.— 
Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 65. , 

Tringa (Hemipalama) semipalmata, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 212; Spece. Comp. 1827, 62. 

Hemipalama semipalmata, Lrms., Av. Cuba, 1850, 96. 

Tringa (Heteropoda) semipalmata, Nuit., Man. ii, 1834, 136. 

Heteropoda semipalmata, Br., List, 1838, 49.—DEKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 236, pl. 86, fig. 

z 195.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 580, pl. 156, f. 1. 

Ereunectes semipalmata, CaB., Schomb. Reise, iii, 758; J. f. O. 1856, 419,—Br., Comptes 
Rendus, xliii, 1856, p. —. 

Tringa brevirostris, Sp1x, Av. Bras. ii, 1825, 76, pl. 93. 

Pelidna brissoni, Luss., Man. ii, 1528, 277 (“ 7. pusilla L.”). q 

Heteropoda mauri, Br., List, 1833, 49.—GuUNDL., J. f. O. 1856, 419 (Cuba). 

Hemipalama minor, Lyms., Av. Cuba, 1850, 97. 

Ereunetes occidentalis, Lawr., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1864, 107 (var.? Pacific coast). 


Quotations additional to the above are: SALv., Ibis, i, 1859, 229 (Guatemala); NEWT... 
ibid. 258 (Santa Cruz); Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859, p. — (Bahamas); Scr. & Sav... 
P. Z. 8. 1867, 592 (Amazon); Prxz., Orn. Bras. 311 (Brazil; March and April). 


_Hab.—The whole of North and Central, aud most of South America. West Indies.. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4870, Bijoux Hills; 9045, 9047, 9048, Loup Fork. 

Not procured by either of the later Expeditions. (The bird so quoted by Stevenson,. 
p. 466, is Tringa minutilla.) 

This abundant and well-known little bird occurs throughout the 
Missouri region, in suitable places, during the migration, as elsewhere 
in the United States. 

A very large series of the eggs of Hreunetes shows the variations. 
probably always observable when great numbers cf any limicoline 
wader’s eggs are examined. Some of them are nearly like the Butf- 
breasted Sandpiper’s eggs described beyond, and such appears to be the 
normal pattern. Others, however, are quite different. One variation 
affects the ground-color, which, instead of being clay-colored (very pale 
grayish or greenish-drab), is decidedly olivaceous; and in these eggs 
the markings are correspondingly heavy, rather umber-brown than 
chocolate. In another decided variety the markings, instead of being 
bold blotching, massed at the large end, are exceedingly fine dotting, 
uniform over the whole egg, drawn Jike a veil, as it were, over the 
ground, giving the predominant complexion to the egg. The following 
are several measurements: 1.22 by 0.84; 1.24 by 0.83; 1.20 by 0.85. 
The sets, complete, contain three or four eggs; those with one or two 
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are presumably incomplete. They were mostly collected late in June 
and early in July, by Mr. MacFarlane, in the Anderson River region, 
the Barren Grounds, and the Arctic coast, at Franklin Bay. Others 
are from Hudson’s Bay. According to the labels, the nests are, as 
usual, a depression of the ground, lined with a few dried grasses or 
leaves, and are generally situate in or near marshy tracts. 


V PRINGA MINUTILDA, Vieill. y- a fake. Lhe 


Least Sandpiper. 


Tringa minutilla, ViriLu., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 1819, 452.—Gray, Gen. of B. 
iii, 1849, 579.—Scu1., Mus. Pays-Bas, Scolopaces, p. 48.—SHARPE & DReEssEr, 
B. Eur. pt. xii, Aug. 1872.—Covss, Key, 1872, 254.—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 
65.—Sc.. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1873, 456 (Pera). 

Actodromus minutilla, Bp., Comptes Rendus, 1856. 

Actodromas minutilla, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 191, 230.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 97; ibid. 1871, 30.—CovuEs, Ibis, 1866, 269.—Covuxs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 

‘1868, 122.—CoukEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 294.—Dness., Ibis, 1866, 37 (Texas),— 

Cours & PrENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 415.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. viii, 1866, 294.— 
ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 77. ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 356; iii, 1872, /J4 
182.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 501.—Vurr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159.— 5 + C 
BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 128.—VeERR., ibid. 138.—NEwr., P. Z. 8. 1867, 
165, pl. 13, f. 4 (ege)—DarL & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 292 (Alaska).— 7 
Mayn., Guide, 1870, 140.—DaLt, Pr. Cal. Acad. Feb. 1873 (Aleutian Islands).— 
Riwew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 384. 

Tringa pusilla, Wits., Am. Orn. v, 1813, 32, pl. 37, f. 4 (not_of Linnwus and European 
writers).—Orp, ed. Wils. iii, 1429, 134.—Brew., ed. Wils. 1840, 347, fig. 161.— 
Bp., Comp. Spece. 1427, 237; Syn. 1828, 319.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
386.—AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1888, 180, pl. 320; Syn. 1839, 237; B. Am. v, 1242, 
280, pl. 337.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 240.—Woopun., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 100.—Putn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 217.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438.—Harr., Br. Birds, 
1872, 143 (European). 

Pelidna pusilla, Br., List, 1838, 50.—Gossr, B. Jam. 1847, 348. 

Tringa wilsoni, Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 121.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 721.—Coop. & Suck., N. 
H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 240.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. xiii, 1860, 196 (Carthagena).— 
Wueat., Obio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 209.—TurnB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 31.—TRIPPE, 

; Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 241. 

Actodromus wilsoni, Be., Comptes Rendus, 1856. 

(2)Tringa campestris, Licut., Verz. Doub]. 1823, 74 (may be bairdii or bonapartii). 

Tringa nana, Licut., Nomen. Av. 1854, 92. 

Tringa georgica, LicuT. (Gray.) 

Extralimital quotations.—Scu., P. Z. S. 1856, 311 (Cordova); Scr., Ibis, 1859, 229 
(Guatemala); NEwrT., ibid. 258 (Santa Cruz); Cas., J. f. O. iv, 422 (Cuba); Bry., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas); Scu., P. Z. S. 1860, 263 (Orizaba); 1861, 80 (Jamaica); 
Lawn., Anu. Lye. N. Y. 1861, 334 (Panama); Darw., Voy. Beagle, Birds, 131 (Gala- 
pagos); Scr, P. Z. 8. 1864, 178 (Mexico); Scx. & Sav., P. Z. S. 1867, 591 (Amazon) ; 
PELZ., Orn. 311 (Brazil). 

Hab.—North, Central and South America, and West Indies. Accidental in Europe 
(Cornwall, Ropp, Zool. 1854, 4297 ; Devon, Ib., ibid. 1869, 1920; fide HaRTING). 

Lieutenant SVarren’s Expedition.—9046, Loup Fork. 

Later Expeditions.—60792, North Platte. 

Not obtained by Captain Rayrolds’ Expedition. 


Abundant in the Missouri region during the migrations, as every- 
where else, in suitable places, throughout the United States. Finding 
it in July, in the Red River region, 1 am led to believe it may some- 
times nest so far south, but of this I am not certain. 

This little bird is one of several species that collectively inhabit all 
the world, and resemble each other so closely that naturalists have 
difticulty in telling them apart. Perhaps they all sprung from the pair 
that Noah kept, but this is doubtful. Difference of species aside, I 
should be afraid to say how many millions of the little creatures run 
about the sand and mud of this world to-day ; and in thinking of any 
single oue of them, a grain of sand comes to mind. We remember the 
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‘pretty fable of the drop of water that, complaining to the gods of its 
utter uselessness and insignificance, evaporated into mist, and, distil‘ed 
as a dew-drop, fell into the open shell of an oyster, to become a pearl 
that flashed in the coronet of kings. Such exaltation of the little bird 
as this may never be; it would be a difficult task, indeed, to select any 
one of the species and distinguish it from, still less above, the others. 
Yet who knows just how much even a single one of the birds may feel? 

Fogs hang low and heavy over rock-girdled Labrador. Angry waves, 
palled with rage, exhaust themselves to eucroach upon the stern shores, 
and baffled, sink back howling into the depths. Winds shriek as they 
course from crag to crag in mad career, till the humble mosses that 
clothe the rocks crouch lower still in fear. Overhead the Sea Gulls 
scream as they winnow, and the Murres, all silent, ply eager oars to 
escape the blast. What is here to entice the steps of the delicate birds ? 
Yet they have come, urged by resistless impulse, and have made a nest 
on the ground in some haltf-sheltered nook. The material was ready 
at hand, in the mossy covering of the earth, and little care or thought 
was needed to fashion a little bunch into a little home. Tour eggs are 
laid (they are buffy-yellow, thickly spotted over with brown and drab), 
with the points together, that they may take up less room and be more 
warinly covered; there is need of this, such large eggs belonging to so 
small a bird. As we draw near the mother sees us, and nestles closer 
still over her treasures, quite hiding them in the covering of her breast, 
and watches us with timid eyes, all anxiety for the safety of what is 
dearer to her than her own lite. Her mate stands motionless, but not 
unmoved, hard by, not venturing even to chirp the note of encourage- 
ment and sympathy she loves to hear. Alas! hope fades and dies out, 
leaving only fear; there is no further concealment—we are almost upon 
the nest—almost trodden upon she springs up with a piteous ery and 
flies a little distance, realighting, almost beside herself with grief; for 
she knows only too well what is to be feared at such a time. If there 
were hope for her that her nest were undiscovered, she might dissimulate, 
and try to entice us away by those touching deceits that maternal love 
inspires. But we are actually bending over her treasures, and decep- 
tion would be in vain; her.grief is too great to be witnessed unmoved, 
still less portrayed ; nor can we, deaf to her beseeching, change it into 
despair. We have seen and admired the home—there is no excuse for 
making it desolate; we have not so much as touched one of the precious 
eggs, and will leave them to her renewed and patient care. 

This is one verse in the little Sand-bird’s life, with the wolf at the 
door of what would seem the perfect security of an hamble home. Now 
later in the season, when the young birds are grown strong of wing, 
family joins family, and the gathering goes to the sea-beach. Stretches 
of sand, or pebbly shingle, or weed-loaded rocks, or muddy flats be- 
strewn with wrack, invite, and are visited in turn; and each yields 
abundant sustenance. The unsuspecting birds ramble and play heed- 
lessly in the very front of man, unmindful of, because unknowing, dan- 
ger; they have a sad lesson to learn the coming winter, when they are 
tormented without stint, and a part of their number slaughtered in 
more civilized countries for mere sport, or for the morsel of food their 
bodies may afford. Blasts fiercer than they ever knew before come out 
of the north ; autumn is upon them, and they must not wait. Flocks 
risé on wing, and it is not long before the beaches and the marshes ot 
the States are thronged. 

But except from ourselves, the birds have little to fear. Their 
enemies are few, they lead a merry, contented lite, and it is no wouder 
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they increase and multiply till they become like armies as to numbers. , 
Besides being gregarious among themselves, they are sociable with 
other birds, and there is hardly a gathering of waders of any sort any 
where that the Peep family is not represented in. Gadabouts, perhaps, 
they are, but no scandal mongers; ubiquitous, turning up everywhere 
when least expected, but never looked ill upon; bustling little busy 
bodies, but minding their own business strictly. Besides environing a 
continent on three sides at least (and perhaps on the Arctic shores as 
well), not a river or lake, not a creek or pond, the banks of which are 
not populated at one season or another ; the track of their tiny feet, 
imprinted on the sand of the sea-shore and the soil of the inland water, 
shows where they have gone. Their numbers swell in no small degree 
the great tide of birds that ceaselessly ebbs and flows once a year in the 
direction of the polar star; they taken away, a feature of the land 
would be lost. Altogether, they become imposing, though singly in- 
significant. If we do not know just what part is given out to them in 
the grand play of Nature, at least we may be assured they have a part 
that is faithfully and well performed. 


TRINGA BAIRDII, Coues. 


Baird’s Sandpiper. 


(?) Tringa melanotos, VIEILL. (based on Chorlito lomo negro of AZARA.) 

(2) Tringa pectoralis, Cass., Gilliss’ Exp. ii, 1855, 195. 

Tringa schinzti, WoonH., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 100 (excl. syn.; nec Brehm). 

Tringa bonapartii, Cass., Baird’s B. N. A. 1858, 722 (partim; nec Schlegel). HavyD., Rep. 
1862, 174 (error).—ELLiot, Introd. B. N. A. (partim). 

Tringa maculata, Scuu., M. P.-B. Scolopaces, 1864, 39 ( partim). 

Actodromas bairdii, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 194; 1866, 97.—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1862, 369 
(Mexico).—DaLL & BaAnn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 292 (Alaska).—SrEv., U. 8. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 (Wyoming)—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 182 
(Colorado).—Brewst., Am. Nat. vi, 1872, 306 (Boston, Mass.).—Snow, B. Kans. 
1873, 10. 

Tringa bairdii, Scx., P. Z. S. 1867, 332 (Chili) —Scx. & Satv., ibid. 1868, 144 (Conchitas).— 
Harrt., Ibis, 1870, 152 (Panama, New Granada, and Peru).—Newrt., P. Z. 8. 
1871, 577 (egg).—ANDER., B. Damaraland, 1872, 308 (Walwich Bay, South 
Africa).—MerRrr., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 700 (Wyoming).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 
255.—Sci. & SaLy., P. Z. S. 1873, 455.—Ripew., Ann. Lyc. x, 1874, 384 (Illinois). 

Tringa (Heteropygia) bairdii, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 49, No. 10308. 


Hab.—North America, chiefly in the Interior. Rare on the Atlantic coast. Mexico, 
Central and South America. Accidental in Africa. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition —4869, Omaha City; 5442, Yellowstone River; 5443, 
Cedar Creek. 

Later Expeditions.—54327, 61154, Wyoming ; 60791, 60793-5, North Platte and Little 
Sandy ; 62361, Lower Geyser Basin, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Erroneously given in Dr. Hayden’s Report as “ Tringa bonapartii,” wpon Mr. Cassin’s 
identification, who, in 1258, gave these three specimens as bonapartii, together with 
two others, Nos. 8800, 8769, of the Smithsonian Register, taken by Dr. Cooper, while 
en route from Fort Kearney to Fort Laramie. Dr. Woodhouse’s specimens, from Zuiii, 
New Mexico, as above cited, are this species, though given as “7. schinzii” in his 
report. 

It is not a little singular that this perfectly distinct species should ever have been 
confounded with TZ. fuscicollis, to which it bears only a superficial resemblance. It is 
really much nearer both 7. maculata and T. minutilla, between which it stands exactly 
intermediate, though readily distinguished from either. Of its characters I have 
nothing to add to the perfectly accurate account given in my works above quoted, 
and here partly reproduced in substance. As Dr. Sclater has shown, since the species 
has been ascertained to inhabit Central and South as well as North America, the name 
bairdii is quite probably anticipated by at least one other; but this point has not been 
determined. 
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Adult $.—Bill wholly black, small and slender, slightly shorter than the head, just 
as long as the tarsus or as the middle toe and claw, slightly expanded or lancet- shaped 
at the end, the point acute; grooves long, narrow, deep; feathers on side of Jower 
mandible evidently reachivg further than those on upper. Upper parts brownish- 
black (deepest on the rump and middle upper tail-coverts, and lightest on the neck 
behind), each feather bordered and tipped with pale brownish-yellow, the tipping of 
the scapulars broadest and nearly white, their margining broad and brightest in tint, 
making several deep scollops toward the shafts of the feathers. Only the outer series 
of upper tail-coverts on each side varied with whitish. Middle tail-feathers brownish- 
black, the others plain gray, with paler margins. Jugulum tinged with light, dull 
yellowish-brown, spotted and streaked with illy-defined blackish markings, as are al-o 
the sides under the wings. Throat and the other under parts white, unmarked. Feet 
black, like the bill. Length, 74: extent, 154; wing, 4,45; bill, 0.25: tarsus, and middle 
toe and claw, the same. The Q is entirely similar, but slightly larger. The young 
have the upper parts wholly light brownish-ash, darker on the rump, and all the 
feathers with a dark field, and pale or whitish edging; waves of brownish-black on 
the seapulars. Jugulum and breast suffused with dull, light reddish-brown ; the spot- 
ting small, sparse, and very indistinct. 

T. fuscicollis is a little larger, on an average; the bill noticeably stouter, flesh- 
enlored at base below; the feathers on the sides of the Jower mandible do not extend 
noticeably beyond those on the upper; the scapular edging is bright chestnut; the 
jugulum is white, or barely perceptibly ashy with numerous narrow, distinct streaks ; 
and the upper tail-coverts are white. ff. bairdii is exactly intermediate in size 
between TJ. maculata and T. minutilla, and is almost identical with the latter in pattern 
of coloration, but the markings upon the breast are not thick and heavy, and the edg- 
ings of the scupulars not bright chestnut. The species scarcely requires comparison 
with maculata; the latter is much larger; it differs in the colors and proportions of the 
bill; the pattern (plain, unscolloped) of coloration of the scapular edgings; the abrupt 
transition from the color of the crown to that of the hind neck; the heavy pectoral 
markings, &e. 7. bairdii, like all its allies, issubject toa partially melanotic condition 
of plumage. 

Dr. Hayden’s specimens, above enumerated, were the first I saw of this 
species; they were in autumnal or otherwise imperfect plumage, as were 
also Dr. Woodhouse’s. Some time afterward a fine and extensive suite, 
in breeding plumage, was procured in Arctic America, by Mr. Kenni- 
cott and Mr. Ross, in the vicinity of Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake. 
It has since been found in various localities in Alaska, where it also 
breeds; and is very generally dispersed through the interior of North 
America, east of the Rocky Mountains. Until recently, we had no 
evidence of its occurrence on the Atlantic ccast, where it was lately 
taken by Mr. Henshaw, the specimen being forwarded to me for identi- 
fication. The extralimital quotations are numerous and varied, demon- 
strating a range in general coincident with that of other small waders 
of this country. Its line of migration seems to be chiefly in the interior, 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific. During the passage it 
is generally distributed over the Missouri region, and is rather common. 
It enters the United States as early as August, spreading during the 
following month, when I have found it at various points in Dakota, in 
small flocks, associating with several other small species, such as the 
Red-breasted Snipe and Wilson's Phalarope, along the sandy margins 
of small streams, and around muddy sloughs. It has a soft, mellow 
pipe, like others of its genus, and appeared very innocent and confiding. 
In its general habits and manners [ noticed nothing peculiar. 

Mr. Trippe informs me that during the latter part of August he found 
large flocks of this species near the summit of Mount Evans, Colorado, 
between 13,000 and 14,006 feet above sea-level, feeding upon grass- 
hoppers. 

The egg of this species was first described by Professor Newton from 
a defective specimen, not permitting a complete account. The Smith- 
sonian has several full sets, of three or four eggs each, all taken by Mr. 
MacFarlane, on the barren grounds of the Anderson River region, and 
on the Arctic coast, east of that river. They were collected in 1865, late 
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in June, and were the first, if not the only, specimens which have 
reached naturalists. The labels give no items of the nidification, but 
this is undoubtedly not peculiar in any respect. The shape and colora- 
tion conform to the usual styles of the restricted group Actodromas. 
The ground of the egg of bairdii is clay-colored, tending in some cases 
to gray, in others to buffy. The spotting is of rick umber and chocolate 
browns of varying shade or depth, with the usual paler shell-markings. 
In most instances the markings are fine and innumerable, of indefinite 
small size and shape, and though thickest and largest at the greater 
end, only occasionally mass there into great blotches. Some specimens 
show a little black tracery over all at the large end. Several specimens 
measure as follows: 1.30 by 0.90 inches; 1.85 by 0.94; 1.28 by 0.92. 
Some were taken early in July, at which date they contained advanced 
einbryos. 


TRINGA MACULATA, Vieill. 


Pectoral Sandpiper; Grass Snipe; Jack Snipe. 


Tringa maculata, VIEILL., N. D. xxxiv, 1819, 465.--WHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 
208.—ScHLEG., M. P.-B. Scolopaces, 39.—Bvas., List B. Eur, 1862, 18.—TURNB., 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 31.—Trippr, Pr. Bost. Soe. 1372, 241.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 36.— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10.—Sunp., Ofv. Vet. Ak. 1869, 587 (St. Bartholomew).— 
Tae Br. Birds, 1872, 140.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 255.—Sci. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 

73, 455. 

Tringa (Actodromas) maculata, Cass., B. N. A. 720.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 384. 

Tringa (Limnocinclus) maculata, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1271, 49, No. 10303. 

Pelidna maculata, Parz., Cat. Ois. Eur. 1856, 15. 

Actodromas maculata, CoUES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 197 and 230.—Cours & PRENT., 
Smiths. Rep. 1861, 415.—Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1263, 294.—McItwr., ibid. 1266, 
93.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 77.—Verr., ibed. iii, 1862, 153.—BoanpM., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 128.—Lawnr., Ann Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 294.—Coor., Pr. 
Cal. Acad. 1868.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1203, 501—Covxs, Pr. Bost. Soe. 
xii, 1268, 122.—Darye & Bany., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 292.—Mayn., Guide, 
1870, 140.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 1s2. 

Pelidna pectoralis, Be., Comp. List, 1832, 50; Cat. Meth. 1842, 60—(?) Cass., U.S. Ast. 
Exp. ii, 1855, 195 (may be bairdii). 

Tringa pectoralis, S:y, Lony’s Exp. R. Mts. i, 1823, 171.—Bp., Am. Orn. iv, 1833, 43, pl. 
23; Syn. 1&vs, 318.—Nurt., Man. ii, 1854, 111—JeN.. Man. 1855, 210.—Yarr., 
Br. Birds, ii, 654; iii, 82.—Eyrt., Cat. Br. Birds, 41.—Krys. & Buias., Wirb. Eur. 
77.—AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 601; v, 1839, S82; pl. 294; Syn. 1839, 232; B. 
Am. v, 1742, 259, pl. 329.—Macer., Man. Br. Birds, ii, 1842, 69.—Trmm., Man. 
iv, 1840, 397 —Gir., B. L. I. 1544, 233.—DEKay, N. Y. Zool, 1844, 242, pl. 85, f. 
193.—Scut, Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1544, 39.—Gray. Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 579.— 
LemMBEYE, Av. Cuba, 1250, 98.—Woopku,, Sityr. Rep. 1853, 100.—Meryenr, Br. 
Birds, v. 1857, 89.—Pwutn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 216—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 
438.—RErnIt, Ibis, iii, 1259, 10 (Greenland).—StND., Ofv. Vet. Ak. 1869, 602 
(Porto Rico). 

Tringa dominicensis, DEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 232. 

(2) “ Tringa campestris, Licut., Verz. 1823, 74.” (Gray.) 

Among the extralimital quotations are: Sct., P. Z.S. 1856, 310 (Cordova); ibid. 1858, 
566 (Ecuador) ; ibid. 1866, 189 (Peru); ibid. 1867, 754 (Huallajo); ibid. 1869, 598 (Peru).— 
ScL., Ibis, 1, 229 (Guatemala).—NEwTr., Ibis, i, 258 (Santa Cruz).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
Int7, 69 (Babamas).—Lawre., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 63 (Panama).—CaB., J. f. O. iv, 421 
(Cuba).—PeErz., Orn. Bras. 311 (Brazil)—GouLp, B. Eur. pl. 327,—HartInG gives six- 
teen British instances, with references. 

Hab.—North, Central, and South America. West Indies. Greenland. Europe. 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 

Under the various names above given, and also under that of ‘‘ Meadow 
Suipe,” the Pectoral Sandpiper is well known to sportsmen and others, 
and is frequently sought after, as its somewhat game-like habits of lying 
to a dog and flushing correctly from the grass, like a true Snipe, render 
it an attractive object of pursuit; beside which, in the fall it becomes 
very fat, and it is then excellent eating. Unlike most Sandpipers, it 
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does not flock, at least to any extent, being oftenest found scattered 
singly or in pairs. In the United States it is chiefly, if not wholly, a 
bird of passage; for, though some may winter along our southern border 
and others breed along the northern tier of States, such probabilities 
require to be confirmed. As may be gathered trom the above quota- 
tions, its winter range is very extensive, yet some individuals may be 
found in the Middle States as late as November. I found it in July 
along the forty-ninth parallel, where it probably breeds, thoagh I did 
not ascertain the fact. It occurred sparingly about pools on Turtle 
Mountain, in company with ZY. minetilla. It is a very abundant bird 
in summer in Labrador, where it frequents low, muddy flats, laid bare 
by the tide, and the salt-marshes adjoining. When they arise from the 
grass to alight again at a little distance, they fly in silence or with a 
single ticeet, holding the wings deeply incurved; but when suddenly 
startled and much alarmed, they spring quickly, with loud, repeated 
cries, and make off in a zigzag, much like the common Snipe. Some- 
times, gaining a considerable elevation, tbey circle for several minutes 
in silence overhead, flying with great velocity, perhaps to pitch down 
again nearly perpendicularly to the same spot they sprang from. The 
southward migration begins in August, and is usually completed by the 
following month. 


TRINGA FUSCICOLLIS, Vieill. 


Bonaparte’s Sandpiper; White-rumped Sandpiper. 


Tringa fuscicollis, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 1219, 461 (based on Chorlito 
pestorejo pardo, Azsrs, Apunt. iii, 1785, 322 (Paraguay ).—Dnress., B. Eur. pt. 
xx, Aug. 1873 (Europe).—(?) Tscuupr. Fn. Peru. 1844, 51 (Peru; uncertain; 
quotes minufilla, VIEILL., and campestris, LICHT.). 

Tringa cinclus, var., SAx, Long’s Exp. R. Mts. i, 1823, 172. 

Tringa schinzii, Bp., Syn. 1228, 249.—Br., Am. Orn. iv, 1833, 69, pl. 24, f. 2—Nvtvr., Man. 
ii, 1834, 109.—Sw. & Rucu., F. B. A. ii, 1531, 384.—AD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1833, 529, 
pl. 278.—Auwp., Syn. 1839, 236.—Avp., B. Am. v, 1242, 275, pl. 385.—(?) Navan, 
Vig. Deutsch. vii, 1834, 453.—Eyrt., Ann. Mag. N. H. ii, 53.—Macer., Man. 
Orn. ii, 72.—GRay, Gen. of B. iii, 579.—Gir., B. L. I. 1244, 241.—DrKay., Zool. 
N.Y. Idd, 241, pl. 84, f. 191.— Ptty., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 217.—REINH., Ibis, 
iii, 1261, 10 (Greenland). (Not of Brehm.) 

Pelidna schinzii, Be., List, 1632, 50.—Bp., Cat. Met. 1842, 60. 

Tringa bonapartii, Scu., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1244, »9.—Scut., M. P.-B. Scolopaces, 42.— 
Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 722, partim (of the specimens there enumerated only one, 
No. 3451, is of this species; the others belong to 7. baidit). (Not of Hayn., 
Rep. 1862, which actually reters to 7. bairdii.)—WueEat., Obio Agric. Rep. 1860.— 
Gray, List Br. Birds, 1363, 167.—Turnz., B. E. Pa. 1209, 31.—Cotrs, Key, 
1872, 255.—ScL. & Sarv., P. Z. 8. 1e72, 455 (Panama to Falkland).—Ripew., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, is74, 524. 

Actodromas ( Heteropygia) bonapartii, Cocrs. Pr. Phil. Acad. 1861, 199; ibid. 1861, 232. 

Tringa (Heteropygia) bonapartci, GRay, Hand-list, iii, 1371, 49, No. 10507. 

Actodromas bonapartii, COUES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1571, 30.—Coters, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1863, 
162.—Covks, Ibis, Apr. 1865, p. —.—Cotvrs, Am. Nat, v, 1871, 197.—CoveEs, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 204.—ALrLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 356.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iv, 1864, 87.—Lawn., Ann. Lyc. viil, 1866, 294.—Boanrpa., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 
1862, 129.— VeRR., ibid. 139; Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, LleO2, 150. —Mayn., Guide, 1870. 140. 

Tringa melanotus, Buas., List B. Eur. 1°62, 19 (accidental in Europe). (Vee Vieill.) 

Actodromus melanotos, Br., R. and M. Z. ix, 1857, 59 (Europe). 

Pelidna melanotos, DEGLAND-GERBE, Ois. Eur. ii, 202.—Br. Comp. Rend. 1856, 596. 

Tringa dorsalis, Licut., Nomeuc, Av. 1254, 92 ( fide Dresser). 


Hab.—North America, east of the Rocky Mountains. Not observed in Alaska. Breeds 
in the far North. Migratory through the United States, in the Eastern Province. Win- 
ters in the Southern States. Greenland. West Indies (Cuba, Lempryr, Aves, 1350, 
93; Cab., J. f. O. iv, 421; Jamaica, Scu., P. Z. 8.1561, 80). Central and South America 
(Amazon, ScL. & SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1867, 591; Falklands, ibid. 1860, 357 ; Buenos Ayres, 
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ibid. 1868, 144; Brazil, Prxz., 311). Europe, rarely (GouLD, B. E. pl. 330; Scut., 0. e. 5 
DEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 231; Mryer., Brit. B. v, 1257, 96; Harr., Man, Brit. B. 1872, 
142; this author enumerates fourteen British instances, with the references). 

Not obtained by either Expedition. ; 

Dr. Hayden’s quotation of Tringa bonapartii, ». 174 of his Report, is 
erroneous, being based, as stated in the last article, upon Tringa bairdit, 
The claim of fuscicollis to a place among the Missouri birds rests, there- 
fore, upon my discovery of it in Kansas, where I found it, migrating 
northward in flocks, May 22, 1864, on the Republican Fork of the 
Kansas River. As Dr. Richardson cites an example from the Saskatch- 
ewan, we may be sure it ranges over the intermediate ground. It is a 
very abundant bird along the whole Atlantic coast from Labrador to 
Florida, occurring in most of the States during the migration only, being 
found in Labrador in July, August, and September, and wintering far 
southward. 

Mr. Dall did not, it appears, meet with it in Alaska, where, however, 
I presume it will be at length found. During the migrations it associ- 
ates freely with other small allies along the sea-shore and in the muddy 
flats back of the beaches. Its general habits are much those of its allies, 
though it has some traits of its own, among them a peculiarly low, soft 
“tweet,” and a remarkable familiarity, or, rather, heedlessness. It may 
be distinguished, even at a distance, by its white upper tail-coverts, 
which show conspicuously when not covered by the folded wings. A 
full account of its technical characters, as well as other items, may be 
found among my various papers above cited, and Sharpe & Dresser’s 
great work on the Birds of Europe, in which country, it seems, the 
species is of comparatively frequent, although only casual, occurrence. 

To judge from the only two sets I have examined, said to be of Bona- 
parte’s Sandpiper, the egg is altogether peculiar and unmistakable. 
But the eggs resemble those of the Sanderling (Calidris) so very closely 
that I fear the identification is not beyond question. The label states 
that the female was shot, but it was not received at the Smithsonian 
with the otber collections of 1865, made by MacFarlane on the Arctic 
coast and Anderson River region. These eggs being somewhat sus- 
picious, I will not describe them further than may be implied in the 
remark that they are absolutely indistinguishable from an unquestion- 
able set of Calidris arenaria procured in the same region. 


TRINGA MARITIMA, Briinn. 


Purple Sandpiper. 


Tringa maritima, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 54.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 678.—Larn., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 731.—ViEILx., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 1819, 471.—Tremm., 
Man. ii, 1820, 619.—Lxss., Man. ii, 1823, 283.—San., B. Greenl. 532; App. Par- 
ry’s 1st Voy. p. cci.— Ricu., Parry’s 2d Voy. 354.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 
1531, 382.— Bp., Syn. 1828, 318—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 115.—Naum., Vig. Deuts, 
vii, 1834, 467, pl. 188.—Jenyns, Man, 1835, 211.—<Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 
558, pl. 284; Syn. 1839, 233; B. Am. v, 1842, 261, pl. 330.—Krys, & Buias., Wirb. 
Eur. 1840, 76.—Macalt., Br. Birds, ii, 1842, 67.—Scnnz, Eur. Fn. i, 1340, 324.— 
Scun., Rev. Crit. 1444, #8; M. P.-B. Scolop. 30.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 236.—DrE- 
Kay, N. ¥. Zool. ii, 1844, 237, p). #7, f. 98.—Ho.z., Fn. Groen. 1846, 39.—DEGL., 
Orn. Eur. ii, 1249, 222.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1449, 579.—Panz., Cat. Ois. Eur. 
1856, 14.—Mryer, Br. Birds, v, 1857, 80.—Nixss., Scand. Fn. ii, 1458, 235.— 
REWGH,, Ibis, iii, 1461, 11.—Nrwr., ibid. 1865, 505.—GouLp, B. Eur. pl. 344.— 
Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 (Western Missouri).—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1356, 
216.—WuHeEat., Ohio. Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 206.—Turna., B. E. Pa. 1869, 30 
(rare).—DaLt & Bann., Tr. Chic, Acad. i, 1869, 291.—Couxs, Key, 1872, 255.— 
Finscu, Abh. Nat. ili, 1872, 65. 
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Tringa (1rquatclla) maritima, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 717.—Gray, Hand-list, iil, 1-71, 49, 
No. 10302.—Rmwew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 324 (Iinois). . 

Arquatella maritima, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1961, 123.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 
1562, 128.—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159.—ALLEN, ibid. iv. 1-64, 37.— 
Coves, ibid. v, 1862, 293.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 294.—Mayn., 
Guide, 1870, 140. 

Tringa (Pelidna) maritima, Datu, Pr. Cal. Acad. Feb. 1873 (Aleutians). 

Pelidna maritima, Br., List, 1538, 49; Cat. Met. 1842, 60; Rey. Crit. 1550, 185. 

Totanus maritimus, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, 1924, 146. 

(2) Tringa striata, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 248.—Ga., ibid. 1778, 672.—F aB., Fn. Groen. 
1729, No. 73.—LaTg., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 733 (Striated Sandpiper, PENN., Arct. 
Zool. ii, 1735, 472).—FLem., Brit. An. 110. 

Tringa undata, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 55.—Ge., Syst. Nat. i, 1748, 67%.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 732.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 1819, 470. 

Tringa nigricans, Monv., Linn. Tr. iv, 1796, 40.—Lracu, Cat. 1716, 30.—BrrEuM, V. D. 652, 

Trynga arquatella, Pauu., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1711, 190. 

Tringa canadensis, Latu., Ind. Orn. Suppl. 65.—VIELt., N. D. dH. Nat. xxxiv, 1819, 453, 

(2) Lringa lincolniensis, LaTH., I. Orn. ii, 1790, 734 (Black Sandpiper, Br. Zool. ii, No. 197). 

Tringa littoralis, BREHM, Vég. Deutsch]. 652. 

Hab.—North America, northerly and chiefly coastwise. South to the Middle States 


in winter. Great Lakes. Greenland. Europe. Asia. 
Not noticed by the Expeditions. 


This species is included in the present work on the strength of its 
occurrence in Western Missouri, attested by Dr. P. R. Hoy, as above 
cited. Its presence, however, may be regarded exceptional. As its sci- 
entific name implies, it is chiefly a coastwise bird, though also occurring 
ou the larger inland waters. It is said to be common on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. It is eminently a boreal bird, breeding very far to the 
northward, and only rarely reaching the coast of the Middle States in 
winter, beyond which its occurrence is open to question. It is rather 
plenty along the New England coast in autumn, winter and spring, when 
it frequents chiefly rocky shores covered with sea-weed, rather than the 
bare sandy beaches. 

The egg of Tringa maritima is of the usual pyriform shape, and 
measures about 1.40 by 1.00. The ground is clay color, shaded with 
olivaceous; the markings are large, numerous and distinct, of rich umber- 
brown of different depths and intensity, occurring all over the shell, 
but being most numerous as well as largest on the major half. With 
these spots are associated shell-markings of pale purplish-gray and light 
neutral tint. 


TRINGA ALPINA var. AMERICANA, Cass. 


American Dunlin; Black-bellied or Red-breasted Sandpiper. 


a. alpina. 


Tringa alpina, Lrxx., Fn. Suec. 64; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 249 (Cinclus torquatus, BRIss., v, 
216, pl. 19, f. 2).—Leacu, Cat. 1816, 30.—Borr, Isis, 1°22. 561—Fiem., Br. B. 
10z.—Natm., V. D. vii, 1834, 427, pl. 186.—Gray, List Br. B. 1203, 167. 

Pelidna alpina, Bore.—BREHM, V. D. 661. 

Tringa cinclus, LINN., Syst. Nat. 1, 1766, 231 (Briss., v, 211, pl. 19, f. 1)—Leacu., Cat. 
1216, 30.—Krys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 1340, 76.—ScuL., Rey. Crit. 1244, 89.— 
Mace, Man. Orn. ii, 70.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1249, 579. 

Pelidna cinclus, Br., List, 1238, 50. 

“ Tringa pusilla, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1782, 663,” according to Gray; but very dubious. 

Tringa ruficollis, PALL., Reis. iii, 700. 

Numenius variabilis, BEcust., Naturg. Deutschl. iv, 141. 

Tringa variabilis, MEYER, Tasch. ii, 397—TEMM., Man. i, 1815, 395.—JENYNs, Man. 
Br. Vert. 209. 

Pelidna variabilis, SrepH., Gen. Zool. xii, 9°.—Brram, V. D. 662. 

Pelidna schinzii, BREHM. (Var.?) Not of American writers. 
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b. americana. 


Tringa alpina, Wits., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 25, pl. 56, f. 2.—Onp, ed. Wils. iii, 1829, 126.— 
Brew., ed. Wils. 1840, 475, tig. 220.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825; Syn. 1828, 317.—Sw. 
& Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 383.—Nurtr., Man. ii, 1*34, 106.—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
iii, 1235, 580, pl. 290; Syn. 1839, 234; B. Am. v, 1242, 266, pl. 332.—Gir., B. L. 
I. 1-44, 22e.—Newe., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 100.—Puty., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 
217,—Wurat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 207. 

Tringa (Schaniclus) alpina var. americana, Cass., Baird’s B. N. A. 1858, 719. 

Tringa (Pelidna) alpina var. americana, Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 384. 

Tringa alpina var. americana, Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 239.—TurnB., B, 
E. Pa. 1869, 30.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 256, fig. 166.—Snow, B. Kans. 1273, 10. 

Pelidna alpina var. americana, ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 182.—DaLu & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1269, 291. 

Pelidna americana, CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 18°.—Vrrr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 
159.—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 77.—COUES, ibid. v, 1°68, 294.—BoarbM., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix, 1262, 128.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. viii, 1866, 294.—CovsEs, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 
1868, 122.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 30.—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 140.— ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1571, 355. 

Tringa variabilis, SaB., Suppl. Parry’s lst Voy. p. ce.—SaB., Frankl. Journ. 686.—RIcn., 
Parry’s 2d Voy. 353. 

Tringa cinclus, WiLs., Am Orn. vii, 1215, 39, pl. 57, f. 3.—Onp, ed. Wils. iii, 1829, 134.— 
Brew., ed. Wils. 1840, 484, fig. 225.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 84, fig. 292. 

Pelidna cinclus, Be., List, 1237, 50. 

Pelidna pacifica, CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 189 (in text). 


Hab.—North America, especially coastwise. Migratory and wintering in the_ 
United States. Breeding in high latitudes only. : 
Not noticed by either of the Hxpeditions. 


The Dunlin has only been observed by Mr. Allen, so far as I am aware, 
in the Missouri region, he finding it near Leavenworth. Like the pre- 
ceding and following species, it is especially a coast bird, migrating in 
abundance along both our shores in spring and fall, when it occurs often 
in large flocks. I found them very plentiful along the Carolina coast in 
April and May, and in October. Some of them obtain a perfect dress 
before leaving in the spring, although they have far to go before 
reaching their breeding grounds. These are only in high boreal regions, 
as along the Arctic coast and the Yukon River region. The vernal 
change begins early in April, during the migration; in the fall many 
retain the summer plumage until they reach the Southern States, though 
most come in plain gray attire. 


TRINGA CANUTUS, Linn. 


Red-breasted Sandpiper; Robin Snipe; Knot. 


Tringa canutus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 251.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 679.—LatH., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 7332.—Brtnn., Orn. Bor., 1764, No. 182.—Patt., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 
1-11, 197.—VIFILL, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 1819.—Tresm., Man. Orn. 
ii, 1820, 627.—F Lex, Bnt. An. 109.—JEN., Man., 1835,213.—Evvr., Cat. Br. B.rds, 
41.—Keys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 76.—Br., List, 1838, 49.—Scurnz, Eur. Fn. i, 
1240, 326.—Maccain., Man. Br. Birds, ii, 1842, 67—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1244, 
243, pl. 85, fig. 194; pl. 97, fig. 218.—Scu.., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. I-44, 88.—Gray, 
Gen. iii, 1849, 579.—DeEGt., Orn. Eur. ii, 1249, 219.—Bp., Cat. Met. 1242, 61; Rev. 
Crit. 1750, 185.—MEy., Br. B. v, 1257, 67.—Nawm., Voz. pl. 183.—GouLp, B. Eur. 
pl. 324.—Scu., M. P.-B. Scolop. p. 29.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 715.—Coves, Pr. 
Phila. Acad., 1861, 180, and 229.—WHEart., Ohio Agric. Rep., 1860, No. 205.— 
Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1262, 123.—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159.— 
ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864,86.—CovEs, ibid. v, 1868, 293.—McILwr., ibid. v, 1866, 93.— 
Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1886, 294.—Mayy., Guide, 1870, 140.—Coves, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xii, 1368, 122.—Dar, & Bany., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1559, 291.—CovEs, 
Key, 1572, 266.—Sxow, B. Kans. 1573, 10 (Kansas, common).—RipGw., Ann. 
Lye. N.Y. x, 1874, 324 (Iinois). 

Tringa cinerea, BrUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 53.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1782, 673.—Lata., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 735.—WiLs., Am. Orn. vii, 1213, 36, pl. 57, f. 2—Borr, Isis, 1822, 
560.- -ORD, ed. Wils. iii, 1=29, 142.—Brew., ed. Wils., 1¢40, 482, fig. 224; Syn 
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725.—Licut., Verz. 1823, 72.—Lxss., Man. ji, 1828, 283.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. 
ii, 1831, 387.—Nurt., Man. ii, 1834, 125. 

Canutus cinercus, BREHM, Vog. Deutschi. 655, pl. 34, f. 2. 

Tringa islandica, Ga, Syst. Nat. i, 17¢8, 682—Latn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 737.—Br., Spece. 
Comp. 1827, 62; Syn. 1828, 350.—AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1233, 130, pl. 315 ; Syn. 
1539, 232; B. Am. v, 1842, 254, pl. 328.—Gin., B. L. I. 1844, 224.—Hors., Fn. 
Groen. 1846, 38.—Nirss., Scand. Fu. ii, 1858, 252.—Nacm., Vig. Deut. vii, 1834, 
372, pl. 183.—Putw., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 216. 

Canutus islandicus, BREuM, Véog. Deutschl. 634. “ 

Tringa nevia, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 681.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 732. 

Tringa grisea, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1798, 621.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 733. 

(2) Tringa australis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 679.—Lara., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 737. 

(2) Tringa ferruginea, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 53.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv, 1519, 466.—Muyurr, Tasch. ii, 395. 7 

Tringa rufa, Wits., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 43, pl. 57, f.5.—Orp, ed. Wils. iii, 1829, 140.— 
Brew., ed. Wils. 1840, 407, fig. 227; Syn. 725.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, 93. 

“ Tringa calidris, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 253.” 

“ Tringa utopiensis, MULLER.” 

© Tringa lomatina, LicHt.” 


Hab.—Northern Hemisphere. Australia. New Zealand. South America (CaB., 
Maxio., and BurM.; see ScL. & Sav. P. Z. 8. 1873, 456.) 
Not obtained by the Expeditions. 


This species is introduced on the authority of Prof. Snow, who states 
that it is “common” in Kansas. It is also given by Mr. Wheaton as 
occurring in Ohio, and may not be rare on our larger inland waters, 
though, like the two preceding species, it is more particularly maritime. 
It occurs along the whole Atiautic coast during the migatious or in 
winter, and is plentiful. Its breeding resorts are far beyond our limits. 


Nore.—As completing an account of the North American Sandpipers, I introduce 
the following species, which are not known to occur in the Missouri region: 


BLACK-BREASTED SANDPIPER.—TRrINGA PIILOCNEMIS, Cones. 


Tringa crassirostris, DALL, Am. Nat. viii, 1873, 635 (St. Paul’s Island).—Coves, App. 
Rep. Prybilov Is]. 1573 (not paged); Check-list, 1874, 85, No. 426bis (same loval 
ity). (Not of Zemm. and Schl.) 

Tringa ptilocnemis, COUEs, op. et loc. cit., 1873 (based on same specimens). 

“ Tringa gracilis, HartinG, P. ZS. 1574” (in press ; fide Hart. epist.) 


Hab.—Prybilov Islands. (The large suite of specimens brought in by Mr. H. W. 
Elliot, the same as formerly identified with 7. crassirostris by My. Harting, are fully 
discussed in my work above cited, where the species is named T. ptilocnemis.) 


COOPER’S SANDPIPER.—TRINGA COOPERI, Baird. 


Tringa cooperi, Bo., B, N. A. 1853, 715, pl. 89, f. 1. 
Tringa (Actodromas) coopert, CouES, Key, 1s72 
Actodromas (Hetcropygia) cooperi, CovES, Pr. A. N.S. 1861, 202. 

Tringa (Heleropygia) cooperi, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1271, 49, No. 10309. 


Hab.—Long Island. The type specimen remains unique. 
CURLEW SANDPIPER.—TRINGa suBARQUATA, (Guld.) Temm. 


Scolopax subarquata, GULD., Nov. Comin. Petrop. xix, 1775, 471, pl. 18.—Ga., Syst. Nat. 
i, 17e8, 658. : ; 

“& Numenius subarquata, Becust., Naturg. Deutschl. iv, 135.” (Not of authors.) 

Tringa subarquata, TEMM., Man. i, 1815, 393; ii, 1820, 609.—ViIL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. 
Nat. xxxiv, 1819, 454.—Born, Isis, 1822, 560.—Bp., Spece. Comp. 1227, 62.— 
Frem., Br. An. 107,.—JEN., Man. Br. Vert. 1825, .U8.—Eyvr., Cat. Br. B. 42.— 
Navum.,, V. D. viii, 1834, 408, pl. 165. —Nutr., Man. ii, 1254, 104.—Avp , Orn, Biog. 
1935, 444; Syn. 1839, 234; B. Am. v, 1842, 269, pl. 383.—Kays. & Buas., Wirb. 
Eur, 1840, 76.—Scninz, Eur. Fn. i, 1840, 320.—Macern., Man. Br. Orn. ii. 1242, 
71.—S8cu.., Rev. Crit, Ois. Eur. 1844, 88.—Gin., B. L. I. 1544, 237.—DeKay, N. 
Y. Fn. 1244, 239, pl. 95, fig. 213.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1°49, 579.—Dreu., Orn. 
Eur. ii, 1849, 225.—Mnyen, Br. Birds, v, 1857, 91.-—Nitsson, Scand. Fn. ii, 1858, 
239.—SCHL., M. P.-B. vi, Scolopaces, p. 31.—Ttnnb., B. E. Pa. 1869, 44 (occasion- 
ally shot at Egg Harbor); and of authors geuerally. 

Tringa (Ancylocheilus) subarquata, Br., Cat. Met. 1542, 60.—Gnray, List Br. Birds, 169; 
Hand-list, iii, 1871, 50, No. 10319.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 258. 
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Tringa (Erolia) subarquata, Cass., in Baird’s B. N. A. 1858, 718. 

Pelidna subarquata, Cuv., R. A—BreEuM, V. D. 657.—Bp., List, 1838, 50. : 

Ancylocheilus subarquata, Kavp, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1229, 50.—CoveEs, Pr. Phila, Acad. 
1861, 185.— BoarpoM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 128 (Maine).—VERR., Pr. Ess, Inst. 
ili, 1862, 159 (Maine).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1466, 294.— ALLEN, Pr. Ess, 
Inst. iv, 1864, 87—Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 293 (New England, rare),— 
CouEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 122 (South Carolina, fide Gibbes). 

Scolopaz africanus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 655. 

Numenius africanus, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 712 (Cape Curlew, Gen. Syn. v, 126). 

Numenius pygmeus, BEcusT., Naturg. Deutschl. iv, 148. 

Tringa pygmea, LEacuH, Cat. 1816, 30. (Not of authors.) 

(2) Tringa islandica, REtz., Fn. Suec. 192. 

(2) Tringa ferruginea, Brtxn., Orn. Bor. 1764, No. 180. 

Numenius ferrugineus, MEYER & WoLr, Tasch. Deutsch]. Vég. ii, 356. 

Trynga falcinella, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 188. 

Pelidna macrorhyncha, BREHM, V. D. 658. 

Erolia variegata, VIFILL., Anal. 1816, 55; Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 1817, 409.—Lxss., Man. 
ii, 1828, 302. 

4Grolia varia, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. ii, 1834, 89, pl. 231 (—E£rolia variegata). 

Scolopax dethardingii, SIEMSSEN. (Gray.) 

“ Falcinellus cursorius, TEMM.” 

Other names of this species, according to Gray, are: caffra, Forst.; longirostra, 
GraBa ; griseus, Luss. ; chinensis, Gr.; cuvieri, Br.; subarcuata, FINSCH & HAktTL. It is 
figured, besides as above, in P. E. 851; P.C.510; GouLp, B. E. pl. 328; B. A. vi, pl. 32. 


Hab.—The greater part of the Old World. In America, rare and scarcely more than 
a straggler along the Atlantic coast. 


SANDERLING.—CaLiprIs ARENARIA, (Linneus) Illiger. 


Tringa arenoria, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 251.—Scu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 90.—Avp., Orn. 
Biog. ili, 1835, 231; v, 1839, 5&2; pls. 285, 230; Syn. 1839, 237; B. Am. v, 1842, 
287, pl. 338.—ScuL., Mus. P.-B.; Scolopaces, p.55,—Pui., Cat. 36 (Chili). 

Calidris arenaria, ILL., Prod, 1811, 249.—LEacu, Cat. 1816, 28.—TrmM., Man. ii, 524.— 
Licut.. Verz. 1823, 72.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, 105; Syn. 1#28.—FLem., Br. An. 
112.—Brenum., V. D. 673.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 366.—Nutvr., Man. ii, 
1834, 4.—Navm., V. D. vii, 1834, 353, p]. 182.—JEN., Man. 1835, 183.—Eyr., Cat. 
Br. B. 42.—Bp., List, 18338,50; Cat. Met. 1842, 61.—Macci., Man. Brit. Orn. ii, 
1rd2, 65.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 75.—Gir., B. L. I. 1744, 243.—Gray,G. 
of B. iii, 1°49, 581.—Bp., Rev. Crit. 1250, 1¢4.—Cass.,U. 8. Astron. Exped. ii, 1¢55, 
194; Baird’s B. N. A. 1858, 723; Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 195 (Carthagena).— 
Nizss., Scand. Faun. ii, 185%, 255.—Coor. & Sccx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 241.— 
Lawr., Ann. Lyc. ix, 1#68, 210 (Yucatan).—Sci. & Satv., P. Z. S, 1868, 176 
(Peru).—PE.Lz., Orn. Bras. 312 (Brazil).—DaLt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 
1869, 292 (Alaska).—Finscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1472, 65 (Alaska).—Covss, Pr. Phila, 
Acad. 1861, 181 (critical); ibid. 1571, 31 (North Carolina, wintering); Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v. 1865, 293; Key, 1872, 257, fig. 167.—Ripew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 
324 (Illinois); and of authors generally. 

Charadrius calidris, LiNN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 265.—Wizs., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 68, pl. 59.f. 
4; Ord’s ed. iii, 1829, 167 ; Brewer’s ed. 1840, 503. 

Arenaria calidris, MEYER, Tasch. Deutschl. Vég. 68, pl. 59, f. 4—DrGtL., Orn. Eur. ii, 
1249, 240.—LEMB., Av. Cuba, 1450, 100. 

Charadrius rubidus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1723, 688.—Wuts., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 129, pl. 58, f. 
3; Ord’s ed. iii, 1829, 170; Brewer’s ed. 1840, 541. 

Arenaria vulgaris, BEcHstT# Tasch. Deutschl. ii, 462.—TEmM., Man. Orn. ii, 1815, 334.— 
STEPH., Gen. Zool. xi, 490, pl. 35. 

-lrenaria grisea, BECHST., Naturg. Deutsch. iv, 368. 

Calidris grisea, BREHM, Vég. Deutschl. 674. 

Trynga tridactyla, PaL.., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 198. 

Calidris tringoides, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. ii, 1434, 95, pl. 234. 

Calidris americana, BreuM, Vig. Deutschl. 1831, 695.—BrEaM, Naumannia, 1850, 68. 

Calidris nigellus, VIEILL. 


Hab.—Sea-coasts of nearly all countries. 


LIMOSA FEDOA, (Linn.) Ord. 


Great Marbled Godwit. 


Scolopax fedoa, Ltxn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 244 (based on Fedoa americana, Epw., 137, and 
Limosa americana rufa, BrRiss., v, 287).—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 663.—LaTH., 
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Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 718 (American Godwit, Arct. Zool. ii, 465, No. 371; Latu., 
Syn. v, 142).—Wits., Am. Orn. vii, 1815, 30, pl. a f. 4, 

Limicula fedoa, VIEILL., Analyse, 1816. 

Limosa fedoa, ORD, ed. Wils. vii, 1825, —.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825 ; Syn. 1828, 328; List, 
1838, 52.—Sas., Frankl. Journ. 689. —Sw. & Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 395. —Nort., 
Man. ii, 1834, 173. —Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 287 5 v, 590; pl. 238 ; Syn. 1839, 
246; B. Am. v, 1842, 331, pl. 348.—GIR., wee G 1844, 259.—Pvurn,, Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 
1856, 217.—Nrewes., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 100.—Cass., B. N. A. 1858, 740.— 
Hxyrrm., P. R. R. "Rep. x, 1259, pt. vi, 65. —Coor. & SUCK., N. H. Wash. Ter. 
1860, 245. —CaB., J. f. O. iv, 350 (Cuba).— —ScL., Ibis i, 1859, 230 (Belize).— 
Lex, P. ZS. "1859, 64 (Honduras).—SaLv., This, 1865, 190 (Guatemala).— 
Dress. , Ibis, 1266, 39 (Texas) —Lawn., Ann. Lyc. N.Y. viii, 1866, 294; ix, 210(Yu- 
catan). * Wiest. Ohio Agric. Rep. 1800, No. 221.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 175. —Hoy, 
Smiths. Rep. 1364, 438 (Missouri). _Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159. —-ALLEN, 
ibid. iv, 1864, 87. —McIuwr., ibid. v, 1866, 93. —Covgs, ibid. v, 1868, "996, __Trippr, 
ibid. vi, 1871, 119 (Minnesota) —Couus, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, "1868, 123.—TuRNB., 
B. E. Pa. 1868, 32.—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 142.—CouEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 
32.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 356 (Florida, in winter). —TRipPE, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xv, 1872, 241 (lowa).—Couzs, Key, 1872, 257.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10.— 
Rivew., Anu. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 384. 

Scolopax marmorata, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 720. 

Limicula marmorata, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat.; Gal. Ois. ii, 1825, 115, pl. 243. 

Limosa americana, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. 

Limosa adspersa, Licut. 


Hab.—Entire temperate North America; Central and South America. West Indies. 
Breeds in the Missouri and Upper Mississippi regions, and thence to the Saskatchewan, 
Winters in the Southern States and southward. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4884, Kanesville ; 5450, Fort Union. 

Not observed by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, nor by the later ones. 

Comparatively little has been learned of the breeding resorts and 
habits of this Godwit, though it is such a comwon and generally distri- 
buted bird during its migrations and in winter. Audubon surmises that 
it may breed in South Carolina and perhaps also in Texas, where, as 
Mr. Dresser found it in summer, it probably does. Occurring in abun- 
dance along most of the Atlantic coast, it nevertheless appears less 
common north of Massachusetts, and has not, it would appear, been 
observed much, if any, beyond New England in that longitude. The 
centre of its abundance in summer, and its main breeding ground, is, 
apparently, the Northern Mississippi and Eastern Missouri regions, and 
thence to the Saskatchewan ; for, unlike its relative (L. hudsonica), it 
does not proceed very far north to nest. It breeds in Towa, and in Min- 
nesota and Eastern Dakota, where I observed it in June, and where the 
eggs have been procured. I found it on the plains bordering the Red 
River, in company with Long-billed Curlews and great numbers of the 
Bartramian Sandpipers, nesting, like these species, on the prairie near 
the river and about the adjoining pools, but not necessarily by the 
water’s edge. In its habits at this season it most nearly resembles the 
Curlew, and the two species, of much the same size and general appear- 
ance, might be readily mistaken at a distance where the difference in 
the bill might not be perceived. On intrusion near the nest, the birds 
mount in the air with loud, piercing cries, hovering slowly around with 
labored flight in evident distress, and approaching sometimes withiu a 
few feet of the observer. 

The only perfect set of eggs of the Godwit I have seen were taken 
June 1, 1871, fifty miles northwest of Saint Paul, Minnesota; both pa- 
rents were secured and deposited in the Saint Paul Academy, where I 
examined them; so that the identification is Unquestionable. There are 
three eggs in this set, measuring 2.30 by 1.60, 2.28 by 1.56, and 2.25 by 
1.62. The color is a clear, light olivaceous-drab ; the markings are 
small and numerous, but not very strongly p ronounced—there i is nothing 
(iu this set) of the heavy blotching and hen usually seen in waders’ 
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eggs. The spots are pretty evenly distributed, though rather larger in 
two instances, and more numerous in the other instance, about the butt 
than elsewhere. These markings are of various umber-brown shades, 
with the usual stone-gray shell spots. 7 


LIMOSA HUDSONICA, (Lath.) Sw. 


Hudsonian or Black-tailed Godwit. ? 


Scolopax alba et candida, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 247 (based on Fedoa canadensis, Epw., 
pl. 139; Limosa candida, Briss., v, 290; Totanus canadensis, Epw., pl. 139, f. 1; 
Totanus candidus, Briss., v, 207: whence also Limosa edwardsti, Sw. & Ricu., 

_ F.B. A. ii, 1831, 398). 

Scolopax lapponica, var. 8, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788. 

Scolopax hudsonica, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 720. 

Limosa hudsonica, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831 (Epw., pl. 138).—Nutr., ti, 1834, 175.— 
AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 426; v, 592; pl. 258; Syn. 1839, 247; B. A. v, 1842, 
335, pl. 349.—Bp., List, 1838, 52.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 260.—Purtn., Pr. Ess. Inst, 
i, 1856, 217.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 741.—Scx., P. Z. S. 1860, 387 (Falklands).— 
Caz., J. f. O. iv, 350 (Cuba).—Darw., Voy. Beagle, Birds, 129 (Chiloe).—Pr1z., 
Novara Reise, Vég. 128 (Chiloe).—Puit., Cat. 35 (Chili).—Sci. & Saty,, P. Z. 
8. 1869, 252 (Venezuela).—Sou., P. Z. 8. 1860, 387 (Magellan Straits and Falk- 
lands).—Pe1z., Orn. Bras. 308 (Brazil).—WueEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1260, No. 
222,— BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129 (Maine, migratory).—VERR., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iii, 1862, 159.— ALLE, ibid. iv, 1864, 87.—MclIwr., ibid. v, 1866, 93.—CovEs, 
ibid. v, 1868, 296.—Couxs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 123.—DaLu & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 293.—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 32.—MayYn., Guide, 1870, 142.— 
Cours, Key, 1872, 258.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10.—Sct., P. Z. §. 1873, 456 (South 
America).—Rip@w., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 385 (Illinois). 

Limosa melanura, Be., Specchio Comp. 1827, No. 204; not of authors. 

Limosa wgocephala, Be., Syn. 1828, 327; not of authors. 

Limosa australis, Gray, Cat. Br. Mus. 1844, 95. (Selater.) 


Hab.—Northern and Eastern North America. West Indies. South America. Breeds 
far northward. Not noted west of the Rocky Mountains. Rare along the Atlantic. 

Observed by none of the Expeditions. 

This Godwit is much less abundant in the United States than the 
preceding, and appears to range chiefly along the Atlantic coast. Itis, 
however, included by Prof. Snew among the birds of Kansas on Prof. 
Baird’s authority. I have never seen it alive. Its breeding resorts are 
entirely beyond our limits, in hyperborean regions. A set of four eggs 
ot Limosa hudsonica is in the Smithsonian, from Anderson River, where 
they were secured by Mr. MacFarlane, June 9. They measure 2.15 to 
2.20 in length by about 1.40 in breadth. The ground is a very heavily- 
shaded olive-drab, much darker (almost as in a Loon’s or Jiiger’s egg) in 
two of the specimens than in the other. In these darker specimens the 
markings are almost lost in the general heavy color, merely appearing 
a little darker; they are chiefly evident at the greater end. In the 
other the markings, of the same general character, are, however, much 
more conspicuous, owing to the lighter ground. 


TOTANUS SEMIPALMATUS, (Gm.) Temm. 


Semipalmated Tattler; Willet; Stone Snipe. 


Scolopax semipalmata, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 659.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 722 (Arct. 
a se 320, pl. 20, f. 2; Laru., Syn. v,152).—Wiz1s., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 27, 
pl. 56, f. 3. 

Totanus Feabnatis, TrEmm., Man. Orn. ii, 637.—Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 206.—Sw. & 
Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 388, pl. 67 (north to 56°).—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835} 
510; v, 1839, 585; pl. 274; Syn. 1839, 245; B. Am. v, 1842, 324, pl. 347,—Gir., B. 
L. I. 1844, 264.—Woopn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 99 (New Mexico).—Purn., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. i, 1856, 217.—Hrirn., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 65.—Couxs, Key, 258. 

Totanus (Catoptrophorus) semipalmatus, By., Syn. 1823, 328.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 144. 
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Catoptrophorus semipulmatus, Br., List, 1838, 51.—Buas., List B. Eur. 1862, 18 (Sweden). 

Glottis semipalmata, NILSSON, Fn. Suec. 1817. 

Hodites semipalmata, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. 1829. 

Symphemia semipalmata, Harti, R. Z. 1845, 342.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 729.—Bry., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—Cab., J. f. O. iv, 351 (Cnba).—Sci., P. ZS. 
1860, 253 (Orizaba).—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 195 (Carthagena).—Coop. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 240.—Wuear., Olio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 214.— 
Cours & Prenv., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 416.—Boaxpm.,, Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129 
(Maine, breeds).—Cours, ibid. xii, 1868, 122 (South Carolina, resident). VERR., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159.—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1364, 77 (Massachusetts, perbaps 
breeding).—Covusrs, ibid. v, 1868, 295 (New England, in summer) —Dress., 
Ibis, 1866, 37 (Texas).—SaLv., Ibis, 1866, 178 (Guatemala). Lawr., Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. vii, 272 (Cuba); viii, 1e66, 294; ix, 210 (Yucatan).—Tuxrns., B. E. Pa. 
1868, 31 (in summer).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 141.—ALLEN., Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 
356 (Florida, resident).—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 97 (Arizona); 1871, 32 
(North Carolina, breeding and resident). Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10.—MeEnrr.. U. 
8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 700 (Utah and Idaho).—Rmew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 
1874, 384 (Illinois). 

Totanus crassirosiris, VIriLL., Nouv. Dict. Hist. Nat. 1816, 406. 

Symphemia atlantica, RAVINESQUE, Journ. Phys. Ixxxviii, 1819, 417. 

(?) Totanus speculiferus, Cuv., R. A. i, 1817, 351.—Pucu., R. and M. Z. iii, 1851, 569. 

Hab.—Temperate North America, north to 56°, but chiefly United States. Breeds 
thronghout its United States range. +Resident in the Southern States. Common in 
the interior, but more so along the coast. West Indies. Central and South America 
(PELz., Orn. Bras. 309). Accidental in Murope (GOULD, B. Eur. pl. 311). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. —5434, Medicine Creek ; 8998, —— (no label). 

Later Expeditions.—59870, Colorado ; 61638-9, Salt Lake, Utah; 62358, N. Fork, Idaho. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

The Willet is distributed across North America; but, unlike many of 
its allies, its northern dispersion is restricted, and it breeds anywhere 
An the United States in suitable resorts. I have found it wherever I 
bave been in the United States. There were a few on the Upper Rio 
Grande when I crossed that river in June, 1864, and during tlhe same 
mouth I saw many more westward, in New Mexico, especially along the 
Zuni River, where J am sure they were breeding. Some resided in a 
marshy tract near Fort Whipple, in Arizona. Others occurred to me 
in June and July in Eastern Dakota. On the North Carolina coast I 
found the bird breeding in great numbers in the marshy flats just back 
of the beach in May and June. 

The nest is placed near the water of some secluded pool, or in the 
midst of a marsh, whether fresh or salt, in a tussock of grass or rushes. 
It is a rude structure, of the simplest materials, raised a little way from 
the ground, and with a shallow indentation. The eggs are very vari- 
able in all respects. As to size and shape, the following measurements 
show the differences: 1.90 by 1.45; 1.95 by 1.50; 2.00 by 1.50; 2.05 by 
1,55; 2.12 by 1.50; averaging about 2.00 by 1.50. They are less point- 
edly pyriform than the eggs of the smaller Tattlers and Sandpipers. 
The ground is sometimes brownish-clive, or drab, or clay-color; some- 
times, again, quite buffy-brown; in a few. cases greenish or grayish- 
white. The spotting is bold and distinct, but little massed even at the 
greater end, where, though the spots are largest and most numerous, 
they generally remain distinct. The spots are mostly clean-edged aud 
sharp, of moderate size, but sometimes quite fine and scratchy. They 
are of various umber-brown shades, and accompanied with the usual 
obsolete shell-markings. 

Under ordinary circumstances Willets are notoriously restless, wary, 
and noisy birds; but their nature is changed, or, at any rate, held in 
abeyance, during and tor a short time after incubation. They cease 
their cries, grow less uneasy, become gentle, if still suspicious, and may 
generally be seen stalking quietly ‘about the nest. When Willets are 
found in that humor—absent-miuded, as it were, absorbed in reflection 
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upon their engrossing duties, and unlikely to observe anything not di- 
rectly in front of their bill—it is pretty good evidence that they have a 
nest hard by. It is the same with Avocets, and probably many other 
waders. During incubation the bird that is “off duty” (both parents 
are said to take turns at this) almost always indulges in revery, doubt- 
less rose tinted, and becomes in a corresponding degree oblivious to out- 
ward things. If then they are not set upon in a manner entirely too 
rude and boisterous, the inquiring ornithologist could desire no better 
opportunity than be will have to observe their every motion and atti- 
tude. But once let them become thoroughly alarmed by too open ap- 
proach, particularly if the setting bird be driven from her nest, and the 
scene quickly shifts; there is a great outcry, violent protest and tumult, 
where was quietude. Other pairs, nesting near by, join their cries till 
the coufusion becomes general. But now, again, their actions are not 
those they would show at other times; for, instead of flying off with the 
instinct of self-preservation, to put distance between them and danger, 
they are held by some fascination to the spot, and hover around, wheel- 
ing about, flying in circles a little ways to return again, with unremit- 
ting clamor. They may be only too easily destroyed under such circum- 
stances, provided the ornitholugist can lay aside his scruples and steel 
himself against sympathy. 

The half-webbing of the toes renders this species something of a swim- 
mer, if necessity arise; but it only takes to water beyond its depth 
under urgent circumstances. In size as well as in plumage it is very 
variable; the length of the legs, particularly, varies in different indi- 
viduals to a surprisiug degree. 


TOTANUS MELANOLEUCUS, (Gm.) Vieill. 


Greater Telltale ; Greater Yellowshanks ; Tattler. 


Scolopax melanoleuca, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 659.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 723. 

Totanus melanolencus, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 1%16.—Licur., Verz. 1823, No. 
750.—Bp., Syn. 1824, 324; List, 143", 51.—Acp., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 68, pl. 
304.—Wooon., Sitgr. Rep. 1453, 99—News., 2. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 94.— 
HeERM., ibid. x, 1459, pt. vi, 65.—Couxs, Key, 1472, 258.—Fruxscn, Abh. Nat. 
iii, 1472, 63.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y, x, 1474, 344. 

Gambetta melanoleuca, Br., Comptes Rendus, 1856, p. —.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 731.— 
Coov. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1260, 242.—Weat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, 
No. 215.—Covrs & Prent., Smiths: Rep. 1861, 416.—Hayp., Rep. 1xfiz, 174.— 
BoanpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129.—VeErr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153 
(Maine, in summer).—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 77—McItwr., ibid. v, 1866, 93.— 
CouEs, ibid. v, 1264, 295.— Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1461, 234 (Labrador) ; 1866, 
95 (Arizona); 1471, 32 (North Carolina).—Dress., Ibis, 1466, 38 (Texas).— 
Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 122.—Lawnr., Ann. Lyc. viii, 1466, 294; ix, 
1868, 141 (Costa Rica)— Turns., 3. E. Pa. 1469, 31.—DaL_ & Bann., Tr. Chie. 
Acad. i, 1769, 292 (Alaska).—MAyn., Guide, 1270, 141.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
ji, 1271, 356 (Florida); iii, 1472, 182.—Srev., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1570, 
466.—MErk., ibid. 1872, 700 (Wyoming).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1871.—Trwre, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1°72, 241.—Snow, B. Kans. 1773, 10. 

Scolopas rociferus, WiLs., Am. Orn. vii, 1413, 57, pl. 54, f. 5. 

Totanus vociferus, 8a3%;., Frank. Journ. 647.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1931, 389.—NctT., 
Man. ii, 1634, 145.—Avp., Syn. 1439, 244; B. Am. v, 1242, 316, pl. 345.—Gir., 
B. L. I. 1244, 252.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 217.—Trivry, ibid. vi, 1471, 
119.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1264, 43%. 

Tolanus sasashew, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 1416. 

Totanus chilensis, PHILIPPI. , 

Extralimital quotations are: Ecuador, Sct.., P. Z. 8.185%, 461; Guatemala, Scv., Ibis, 
i, 1459, 220; Carthagena, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad, 1460, 195; Cuba, Cau., J. f. O. iv, 351; 
Orizaha, Sci, P. ZS. 1860, 253; Jamaica, Sci, P. Z. 8. 1861, #0; La Plata, BuRM., 
Reise, 503; Chili, PELZ., Novara Reise, 131; Puin., Cat. 35; Bahamas, Bry., Pr. Bost. 
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Soc. 1867, 69; Buenos Ayres, Sci. & Saty., P. Z. 8. 1868, 144; Peru, Scr. & Sary., P. 
Z. S. 1869, 156; Saint Bartholomew, SuND., Ofv. Vet. 1869, 588; Brazil, PELz., Orn. 308. 


Hab.—The Western Hemisphere. In the United States, chiefly migratory, and in 
winter. Breeds mostly in high Jatitudes. Abundant. 


List of specimens. 


| 19305 | 194| Big Sandy Pork. |....| Sept. 30, 1860 | G. H. Trook.| 15.00 | 25.00 | 8,00 | 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—4860, Saint Joseph’s, Missouri; 5435, Fort Berthold, 


Dakota. 
Later Expeditions.—60362-3 ; 60776-84, 61104-6, 62360, various Wyoming localities. 


Occurs wherever there is water throughout the Missouri region ; espe- 
cially numerous during the migration, and in some places one of the 
most abundant of all the waders. The eggs I have never seen. 


TOTANUS FLAVIPES, (Gm.) Vieill. 


Lesser Telltale; Lesser Yellowshanks, 


Scolopax flavipes, Go., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 659.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 723.—Wus., 
Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 55, pl. 58, 4. 

Totanus flavipes, VIEILL,, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 1816, 400.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 324; List, 
1838, 51.—SaB., Frank. Journ. 688.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 390.— 
Nutt., Man. ii, 1834, 152.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1235, 573; v, 586; pl. 223; 
Syn. 1839, 243; B. Am. v, 1842, 313, pl. 344.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 250.—Woopn., 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 99.—Moscu.., J. f. O. 1456, 335 (Greenland).—Puty., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. i, 1856, 217—Ruinu., Ibis, iii, 1861 (Greenland).—Yarr., Br. Birds, ii, 
637 (England).—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 98 (California and Oregon).— 
MILNER, Zool. 1858, p. 5958 (England).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438.—Newr., 
P. Z. 8. 1867, 166, pl. 15, f. 5 (egg).—Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 119.— 
Ropp, Zool. 1871, 2807 (England).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 259—Riwew., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 384. 

Gambetta flavipes, Br., C. R. 1856.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 732.—Wumar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 
1860, No. 216.—Covrs & PrenT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 416.—Boarp., Pr. Bost. 
Soe. ix, 1862, 129.—Vern., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153 (Maine, perhaps breed- 
ing).—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 77—MclILwn., ibid. v, 1866, 93.—CovsEs, ibid. v, 
1868, 295.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 38 (Texas).—Covgs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 
122.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 32.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. 1861, 334 (Panama) ; 
viii, 1864, 101 (Sombrero) ; viii, 1866, 294 (New York); ix, 1863, 141 (Costa 
Rica); ibid. 210 (Yucatan).—Turnp., B. E. Pa. 1869, 32.—Dati & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 292 (Alaska).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 141.—ALLEN, Bull M. 
C. Z. ii, 1871, 356 (Florida) ; iii, 1872, 182 (Colorado and Utah).—Srrv., U.S. 
Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 (Wyoming).—Mayn., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1871.—Tnivpe, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 241 (lowa).—Syow, B. Kans. 1873, 10. 

Totanus natator et fuscocapillus, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 1816. 

is leucopyga, ILLGER.” (Gray.) 

Extralimital quotations are: Oaxaca, Scu., P. Z. 8. 1859, 393; Guatemala, ScL., Ibis, 
i, 1859, 229; Santa Cruz, Newr., ibid. 251; Carthagena, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 
195; Cuba, CaB., J. f. O. iv, 382; Ecuador, Scu., P. Z. 8. 1860, 290; Brazil, RENwg., 
Viddensk. Meddel. 1870, 37; La Plata, BurM., Reise, 503; Bahamas, Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1867, 69; Mexiana, Sc.. & SaLv., P. Z. S. 1867,592; Buenos Ayres, ibid. 1868, 144; Chili, 
PuiL., Cat. 35; Saint Bartholomew, SunD., Ofv. Vet. Acad. 1869, 588; Great Britain, 
Harr., Br. Birds, 1872, 137; Peru, ScL. & Saxv., P. Z. S. 1873, 310. 

Hab.—Western Hemisphere. Breeds from the Northern States northward. Many 
winter in the Southern States. Accidental in Europe. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4261, Council Bluffs (omitted from Hayden’s Report). 

Later Expeditions —59869, Soda Springs, Colorado ; 60304-9, Bitter Cottonwood and 
La Bonté Creek; 60785, North Platte. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Occurs with the preceding, under similar conditions, and in equal 
abundance. 

This species appears to be more numerous and generally distributed 
east of the Rocky Mountains than on the Pacific side, where, however, 
a doubt of its occurrence is no longer entertained. 
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The Yellowshank, so far as known, nests only in high latitudes. The 
eggs are deposited on the ground, in a little depression, lined with a 
few dried leaves or grasses. They are three or four in number, uarrowly 
and pointedly pyriform, measuring from 1.58 by 1.18, to 1.78 by 1.15; 
the longest eggs not being always also the broadest. The ground is a 
clean clay-color, sometimes tending more to buffy or creamy, sometimes 
rather to light brown, The marking is bold and heavy, but presents 
the customary great diversity, some eggs being very heavily splashed 
with blotches confluent about the larger end, while others have smaller 
cleanu-cdged spots all over the surface. The markings are rich umber. 
brown, often tending to chocolate, sometimes almost blackish. The 
paler shell-markings are usually numerous and noticeable. An occa- 
sional “albino” egg is seen, whitish, with scarcely any markings. All 
the many eggs examined are from Arctic America. 

bk?! 


’ TOTANUS SOLITARIUS, (Wils.) Aud.c¢ > 


Solitary Tattler; Wood Tattler. 


Tringa ochropus var. B, LAtis., Tid, Orn. ii, 1790, 720, 

Tringa solitaria, Wsis., Am, Orn. vii, 171%, 58, pl. 58, f. 3. 

Totanus solitarius, Aub, Syn. 1#30, 242; B. Ai, v, $842, 209, pl. 343.—Gin, B. La. 
1044, 256.—-PCIN,, Pre Das. Inst. 1, 1*56, 216.—Tharsn, Pr. Ess, Inst. vi, 1871, 
119.—Hoy, Siniths. Rep. 1664, 404,—Scun., M. VB. Seolop, 1eG2, pp. 75.—Giray, 
This, 1470, 292; 1B. West Scotland, 205.—Wars., Br. Birds, 1-72, 137.—Cours, 
Key, 1s72, 259. 

Rhyacophilus solitorius, Cass., Baird’s Bi. N. A. 1A54, 732.—Wutat., Ohio Agric, Rep. 
1460, No. 217.—Cours & PRent., Smiths. Rep. 1661, 416.—Wayy., a IHfi2, 
174.—Boarp., Vr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129—Vern., Pr. iss, Inst. iti, 162, 
1S3.—ALLEN, thid. iv, 1°64, 77—Covrs, ibid. v, 18668, 200,—COocths, Vr. Dost. 
Soc. xii, 164, Iv2.- Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1466, 98 (Arizona) 5 1071, 92 (North 
Caroling) —Terss., DB. J. Pa, 1269, 02 (May to Sept.).— Ditches, Dbis, 1G, on 
(Matamoras, sammer).—Lawk., Ann. Lye. 1°61, 434 (Panama); vill, 1666, 204 ; 
ix, 1404, 141 (Costa Rica). — Dati & DANN. Tr. Chic, Acad. i. 1860, 252 (Alaska).— 
Atien, Bull. M.C.Z%. iii, 1-72, 162 (ansas, Colorado, and Wyoming ).— There, 
Pr. Dost. Soc. xv, in72, 241 (lowny--Mayn., Guide, 1°70, 1415 Vr. Bost. Hoe. 
J+71 (New Hampshire, lreeding).—SsNow, Js. Kans. 1075, 10 (Kansas, rare).— 
Srev., 0.8. Geol Surv. Ver. 1°70, 466 (Wyoming). 

Tolanus chloropus var. solitaring, Kivow., App. Lye. N.Y. x, 1274, 324 

Totanus chloropygius, VivsiL., Nouv. Dict. WHist Nat. vi, 1*16, 401—Br., Obs. Wils. 
125, No. 210; Syu. 1928, 325; List, Je0x, 51.—Sw. & Nios, I. Bb. A. ii, 1831, 
of WAGL., Jsis, 1831, 521.—Ne11., Man. ii, 1454, 150.—Avb., Orn, Biog. ili, 

51635 Vy 5A3 5 pl. 2A9. 

Ehyacophitus chloropygius, 3s., Comptes Rendus, 1456. 

Totanus qlarela, Onn, ed. Wils. vil, 1225, 57. 

Totanus macroptera, Svix, Av. bras. 11, 1425, 76, 92. 

(1) Totanus caligatus, Liacut.”  (Gray.) 

“© Totanua guitatus, ILLIGER” (Gray.) 

Additional quototions—Can., J. f Ov iv, 342 (Cuba)—fken., P. 7. 8 161, 80 
(Jamaica)—News., Ibis, i, 1259, 257 (Santa Cruz)—Senp., Ofv. Vet. Ak, 17060, 547 
(Saint Bartholomew ).—Sc1., P. Z. 8. 1256, 310 (Cordova); 1x60, 254 (Orizaba); 164, 
174 (city of Mexico); 1c67, 592 (Mexiana)—Sen., Po ZS. 1h, 461 enador),—ScL., 
This, i, 1459, 229 (Guatermolay—ken. & Sarv. VY. ZS. 1266, 199 (Raster Peru); 1767, 
979 5 1564, 169 (Veneznela); 1269, 59" (Pern); 1°72, 009 (Per) —PELz., Orn. Bras, 309, 


Hab.--Western Hemisphere, Accidental in Europe. North to Alaska. Breeds in 
Northern United States and northyaid, if not also throughont most of its United 
States range. Abundant. Migratory. Winters chiefly or altogether beyond our 
limits, in Mexico, Central and South America, and West Indies, 

Lieutenant Warren's Ls pedition.—4-66, Omaha; 5437, Fort Unions &992-4, Up 
Missouri. 

Later Expeditions.—605370-3, 60773, Camp Raynolds and Fort Fetterman, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynoldy Mxpedition. 


In most of the United States this is a bird of passage, chiefly observed 
in the spring and fall, but I am satisfied that it breeds, in suitable 
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places, over a much more extensive area than is generally supposed. 
Indeed little has been put on record, or apparently known, respecting 
its breeding resorts. Wilson says that it breeds on mountains in Penu- 
sylvania, and such is undoubtedly the case. In Maryland and Virginia, 
and in ucarly correspondent latitudes in the West, 1 have shot birds in 
August so young as to leave no doubt in my mind that they were bred 
in the vicinity. Mr. Maynard makes substantially the same observation 
about the Franconia Mountains, in New Hampshire; and I have found 
young birds in July in Northern Dakota, about the pools of Turtle 
Mountain. In the Carolinas I only observed it during the migration, 
though Professor Gibbes marks it as resident. It seems to be very 
retiring and secretive in its habits during the breeding season, which 
may, perhaps, in part, account for the lack of observations respecting it 
at this season. At the same time it is not to be inferred that it 1s re- 
stricted in its northern dispersion, for it occurs on the Yukon, where, 
accordivg to Mr. Dall, it arrives early in May. Other writers give it 
from various portions of the fur countries. 

The only eggs supposed to be of the Solitary Tattler I have seen, are 
two in the Smithsonian collection from Cleveland, Ohio (Dr. Kirtland). 
The size is 1.50 by 1.05; the shape ordinarily pyriform. The ground is 
clay-colored, without olivaceous or other shade. The markings are 
heavy and numerous on the larger half of the egg, smaller and fewer 
elsewhere. They are very dark—quite blackish-brown—lacking the 
slightest shade of the rich umber or chocolate which most waders show 
more or less evidently. The shell-spots are similarly of a darker neutral 
tint than usual. The identification of these eggs, however, is open to 
question: they may be those of the Killdeer. 

About Washington, D.C., the Solitary Tattler is very common indeed 
at certain seasons. It arrives from the South late in April, and for two 
weeks or so is to be found in all suitable situations; then none are to 
be seen, except a few straggling young just at the end of summer, until 
late in September; when, after an equally late sojourn, the birds pass 
on. In the Carolinas I have seen them nearly a month earher in the 
spring. They differ from most of their relatives in their choice of 
teeding-grounds, or of places where they usually alight to rest while 
migrating; a difference accompanied, I suppose, by a corresponding 
modification in diet. Their favorite resorts are the margins of small, 
stagnant pools, fringed with rank grass and weeds; the miry, tide-water 
ditches that intersect marshes; and the soft, oozy depressions in low 
meadows and watery savannas. They frequent, also, the interior of 
woods not too thick, and collect there about the rain-puddles, the water 
of which is delayed in sinking by the matted layer of decaying leaves that 
covers the ground. After heavy rains I have seen them running about 
like Grass Plovers, on open, level commons, covered only with short 
turf. They also have a fancy, shared by few birds except the Titlaris, 
for the pools of liquid manure usually found in some out of the way 
place upon the thrifty farmer’s premises. They find abundant food in 
all these places; aquatic insects of all sorts, and especially their curious 
larve, worms, grubs, and perbaps the smallest sorts of molluses; with 
all these, they also take into their gizzards a quantity of sand and 
gravel, to help along the grinding process. With food to be had in such 
plenty with little labor, the birds become, particularly in the fall, 
extremely fat. 

They cannot be said with entire propriety to be “solitary,” though 
this name is well enough to indicate less social propensities than most 
of the waders possess. I generally found from two or three to half a 
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dozen together; frequently only one at a time; occasionally, but not 
often, upwards of a score, that seemed, however, to be drawn together 
by their common tastes in the matter of feeding-grounds, rather than 
by any gregarious instinct. They are, moreover, pretty exclusive in 
their own set; rather declining than encouraging familiarity on the 
part of other waders; though the Peetweets and others sometimes 
intrude hoydenish society upon the more sedate and aristocratic mem- 
bers of the long-legged circle. They should rightly, however, rather 
embrace, than merely endure such company, for they are of easy-going, 
contemplative natures, and their sharper-eyed associates often do them 
good service in sounding alarms. 

These Tattlers indulge on all occasiuns a propensity for nodding, like 
Lord Burleigh or the Chinese mandarins in front of tea shops; and 
when they see something they cannot quite make out, seem to reason 
with themselves, and finally come to a conclusion in this way; impress- 
ing themselves heavily with a sense of their own logic. They go through 
the bowing exercise with a gravity that may quite upset that of a disin- 
terested spectator, and yet all through the performance, so ludicrous in 
itself, contrive to preserve something of the passive sedateness that 
marks all their movements. This bobbing of the head and foreparts is 
the correspondent and counterpart of the still more curious actions of 
the Spotted Tattlers, or “ Tip-ups,” as they are aptly called, from this 
circumstance; a queer balancing of the body upon the legs, constituting 
an amusement of which these last-named birds are extremely fond. As 
often as the Tip-up, or ‘‘Teeter-tail,” as it is also called, stops in its pur- 
suit of insects, the fore part of the body is lowered a little, the head 
drawn in, the legs slightly bent, whilst the hinder parts and tail are 
alternately hoisted with a peculiar jerk, and drawn down again, with 
the regularity of clock-work. The movement is more conspicuous in 
the upward than in the downward part of the performance; as if the 
tail were spring-hinged, in constant danger of fying up, and needing 
constant presence of mind to keep it down. It is amusing to see an old 
male in the breeding season busy with this operation. Upon some rock 
jutting out of the water he stands, swelling with amorous pride and 
self-sufficiency, puffing out his plumage till he looks twice as big as 
natural, facing about on his narrow pedestal, and bowing with his hinder 
parts to all points of the compass. A sensitive and fastidious person 
might see something derisive, if not actually insulting, in this, and feel 
as Crusoe may be presumed to have felt when the savages who attacked 
his ship in canoes showed the signs of contumaceous scorn that DeFoe 
records. But it would not be worth while to feel offended, since this is 
only the entirely original and peculiar way the Tip-up has of conducting 
lis courtships. Ornithologists are not agreed upon the useful purpose 
subserved in this way, and have as yet failed to account for the extraor- 
dinary performance. The Solitary Tattlers, that we have lost sight of 
for a moment, are fond of standing motionless in the water when they 
have satisfied their hunger, or of wading about, up to their bellies, with 
slow, measured steps. If startled at such times, they rise easily and 
lightly on wing, fly rather slowly a little distance with dangling legs 
and outstretched neck, to soon realight and look about with a dazed 
expression. Just as their feet touch the ground, the long, pointed wings 
are lifted, till their tips nearly meet above, and are then deliberately 
folded. The Esquimanx Curlews and some other birds have the same 
habit. The Tattlers are unusually silent birds; but when suddenly 
alarined, they utter a low and rather pleasing whistle as they fly off, or 
even without moving. : 
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These birds seem rather delicate of body, and may be killed with a 
touch of shot. I have frequently brought them down, particularly when 
they were on wing, with the sides of the body therefore unprotected by 
strong feathers, at very long range, and with shot so fine that it would 
not have mutilated a Warbler at half the distance. I think they ditter 
noticeably in this respect from the majority of waders, which require 
to be pretty hard hit; the Peetweets, in particular, are rather tough 
birds tor their size. Neither do they attempt to escape, when wounded, 
by diving. at which the last-named is expert under similar circumstances. 
At least such bas been my experience, which I am the more careful to 
give, since others have stated just the contrary. I think them gentle 
birds. almost like Doves among their kind. They yield captives with- 
outa struggle. They show conceru and sympathy for 2 dead or wounded 
comrade. I lave seen them gather around to gaze upon one of their 
number that had fallen, so taken up with whatever their emotions were 
that they quite forgot they were in like danger. Though under some 
circumstances rather watchful, they sometimes show a curious insou- 
ciance that borders on what might be called stupidity, and is quite a 
different thing from the reckless familiarity of such birds, for example, 
as the timid yet confiding little Sandpeeps. An illustration may stand 
in good stead of further explanation. Once coming up to a fence that 
went past a little pool, and peeping through the slats, I saw eight 
Tattlers of this species wading about in the shallow water, searching 
for food. I pulled trigger on one; the others set up a simultaneous 
outery, aud I expected them, of course. to fly off, but they presently 
quieted down and began feeding again. Without moving from my 
place, I fired three times more, killing a single bird at each discharge; 
still po effect upon the survivors, except as before. Then I climbed 
over the fence, and stood in full view of the four remaining birds: they 
merely flapped to the further side of the pool, and stood still looking at 
me, nodding away, as if agreed that the whole thing was very singular. 
I stood and deliberately loaded and fired three times more, taking one 
bird each time; and it was only as I was ramming another charge. that 
the sole surviving bird concluded to make off, which he did, I will add 
in justice to his wits. in a great hurry. The seven birds were all killed 
with mustard seed, at trom twelve to twenty paces. 


Le TRINGOIDES MACULARIUS, (Linn.) Gray. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 


Tringa macularia, LIXN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 249 (based on Tringa maculata, Epw.. ii. 139, 
1. 277, fig. 2: Turdus aquaticus, Briss., v, 255).—Ga.. Syst. Nat. 1783. 672.— 

Latn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 734 (Spotted Sandpiper of Arct. Zool. ii, No. 305; Gen. 
Syn. v, 109).—Wrirs.. Am. Orn. vii, 1213. G0. pl. 59. fig. 1. 

Totanus macularius, TEMM., Man. 1215, 422; ii, 1220. 656.—Borr. Isis, 1222. 560.—F ren... 
Br. An. 13.—JENYNs. Man. 199.—Eyrt., Cat. Br. B. 44.—Brenu, V. D. 646.— 
Bp., Obs. Wils. 1925, No. 211; Syn. 1225. 325.—Nerr., Man. ii, 1$54. 162.—AvD., 
Orn. Biog. iv, 1233. 21, pl. 310: Syn. 1859, 242: B. Am. v. 1242. 303, pl. 342.— 
Gir., B. L. 1. 1544. 257.—Ptty., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1256, 217.—Hoy, Smith's Rep. 
1s04, 43>.—Troipre. Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1-71. 119. 

detitis macularius, Bore, Isis, 1326, 979.—Natm., V. D, viii, 1536, 34, pl. 195.—Be.. List. 
1535. 51.—Krys. & Bris.. Wirb. Eur. 73.—S8can, M. P.-B. Seslupaces, 73.— 
Frixscu. Abh. Nat. iii, 1572. 63. 

Tringoides macularius, Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1349. 574.—Woopn.. Sitgr. Rep. 1553. 98.— 
Bp., BLN, A. 1255. 735.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1300), 244.—Corves. 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1261, 255 (Labrador, breeding); 156, 9* ( Arizona).—Hayb., 
Rep. 1262, 174.—DreEss., Ibis, 1365, 33 | Texas).—Dart & Baxy., Tr. Chic. Acad. 
1259, 293 ( Alaska\.—Mayy., Guide, 1570, 139.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1-71, 
356; ii, 1272, 152 (mountains of Colorado, up to 13,000 feet),—Srev., U. & 
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Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466.—Merr., ibid. 1872, 701—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 
1872, 241.— AIKEN, ibid. 210.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10.—Covgs, Key, 1672, 260, 
fig. 172; and of most late United States writers. 

Tringoides hypoleucus var. macularius, RipGw., Anu. Lye. x, 1874, 324. 

Tringites macularius, Sci. & SaLv., Pi Z. 8. 1-73, 309 (Peru). 

Tringa notata, ILLIGER. (Gray.) 

Actitis notata et wiedi, Be. (Gray.) 

Other quotations.—Scu., P. Z. 8. 1858, 460 (Ecuador, winter); 1860, 254 (Orizaba) ; 
1857, 592 (Mexiana); 186%, 629 (Veneznela); Ibis, i, 1659, 230 (Guatemala).—Lawn., 
Ann. Lyc. 1861, 334 (Panama); ibid. 1268, 142 (Costa Rica)—Can., J. f. O. iv, 417 
(Cuba).—NEWT., Ihis, i, 1859, 257 (Santa Cruz).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1866 (Porto Rico).— 
Scx., P. Z. 8. 1861, 20 (Jamaica).—TayLor, Ibis, 1264, 93 (Tiinidad).— SuNv., Ofv. Vet. 
Ak. 1869, 587 (St. Bartholomew).—PE1z., Orv. Bras. 309 (Brazil).—Govtp, B. Eur. pl. 
317 (Europe).—Navum., Vig. pl. 195 (Europe).—Hanrr., Br. Birds, 129 (Great Britain, 
numerous instances, with the references). 


Hab.—North America at large. Breeds nearly throughout its North American range. 
Winters in the Southern States and beyond. Central and Seuth America, to Brazil. 
West Indies, Casual in Europe. (No Greenland record.) 


List of specimens. 


| 19304 | 26 | Wind River ox 2 


May 26, 1860 F.V. Hayden. 7.50 13.50 | 4.25 2 fi 


Lieutenant Warren’s Espedition.—8995, Loup Fork; 5439, Knife River; 5440, mouth” 7 
Powder River. 2 

Later Expeditions —59868, Middle Park, Colorado; 60374-75, Fort Fetterman; (07 -~, e 
North Platte ; 61160, Wyoming; 62359, Idaho. 

Although reaching high latitudes, such as that of the Yukon, this 
little species, unlike most of its allies, breeds with equal readiness 
almost throughout the country, and is one of the best known and most 
abundant of its tribe. It nests in a field or orchard, generally near 
water, laying four creamy or clay-colored eggs, blotched with blackish- 
brown and neutral tint. From the Southern States, where it spends the 
winter, as it also does much further south, it reaches the Middle dis- 
tricts about the 15th of April, and is found along the streams and ponds 
of the interior, as well as on the coast. Aiany stop to breed all along 
the line of migration, while others pass on at least to Labrador. Eges 
may be found all through June and July, according to latitude, and 
perhaps in some cases more than one brood may be raised. 

According to Mr. Trippe, in the mountains of Colorado this is the 
only species of its family that is abundant throughout the summer. It 
arrives at Idaho Springs early in May, leaving in September. It pushes 
up all the larger streams to an altitude of 8,000 or 9,000 feet, and even, 
occasionally, to the shores of the lakes near the timber-line. 


nf 


ACTITURUS BARTRAMIUS, (Wils.) Bp. 


Bartramian Sandpiper or Tattler; Upland Plover. 


Tringa bartramia, W1ts., Aw. Orn. vii, 1313, 63, pl. 59, fig. 2—AuD., Syn. 1839, 231; B. 
Am. v, 142, 248, pl. 327.—Gir., B. L. I. 1244, 226 (breeding in Pennsylvania 
and Ilinois).—Pury., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1756, 216.—Trivpr, ibid. vi, 1571, 119 
(Minnesota, abundant). 

Tringa (Luliga) bartramia, NuTT., Man. ii, 1834, 168. 

Totanus bartramius, TemMM., Man. ii, 1220, 650.—Brv., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 209; Syn. 1°28, 
262.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 391 (Saskatchewan).—AUp., Orn. Biog. iv, 
1832, 24, pl. 303.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1264, 438 (Missouri). 

Actiturus bartramius, Br., Saggio, 1931; List, 1838, 51.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 737. —WHEAT., 
Ohio Agric. Rep. No. 219.—CoveEs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 416 (Washing- 
ton, summer).—Havyb., Rep. 1862, 174.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129 
(Maine, summer).—VeErk., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153 (Maine, breeding).— 
ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1764, 78 (Massachusetts, breeding.)—Covss, ibid. v, 1868, 295 
(New England, summer).—McIuwr.,, ibid. v, 1366, 93 (Canada West, uncom- 
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mon).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. 1861, 334 (Panama); 1868, 141 (Costa Rica); viii, 1866, 
294 (New York).—Scu., Ibis, i, 1859, 230 (Guatemala).—Dress., ibid. 1866, 38 
(Texas).—Can., J. f. O. iv, 418 (Cuba).—Scu., P. Z. S. 1860, 253 (Orizaba) ; 1466, 
567 (Ucayali River); 1867, 979 (Peru); 1868, 169 (Venezuela); 1869, 598 (Peru ).— 
Lorp, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 124 (Colville Bay) Rernu., Vid. Med. Nat. For. 
1870, 38 (Brazil).—BurM., Reise, 503 (La Plata).—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 
1868, 123 (South Carolina, migratory).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 501 
(Iowa).—Datt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 293 (Fort Yukon).—Turxs., 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 32 (April to September).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 141 (Massachu- 
setts, breeding). ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 182 (Kansas and Colorado ).— 
TripPE, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 241 (Iowa, breeding).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10 
(Kansas, breeding).—Hanr., Br. Birds, 1872, 137 (Great Britain, four instances ).— 
Couzs, Key, 1872, 260.—ScL. & Saxyv., P. Z. 8. 1873, 309 (Peru).—Rtipew., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 384 (Illinois). ; 

Tringoides bartramius, Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, ——Woonnu. Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 99 (Ar- 
kansas). —PELz., Orn. Bras. 310 (Brazil). 

Tringoides (Bartramia) bartramius, GRay, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 46, No, 10281. 

Actitis bartramius, SCHL., M. P.-B. Scolopdecs, 78. ; 

Tringa longicauda, “ Becusr., Vig. Deutschl.—Natm., Nachtrage, pl. 38.” 

Actiturus longicaudus, Bias., List. B. Eur. ed. Newton, 1862, 18 (Germany and England). 
Bartramius longicaudus, Be., R. and M. Z. 1857. 

“ Totanus melanopygius et campestris? VIEILL., Nouv. Dict.” 

Totanus variegatus, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. vi, 1816, 317; Gal. Ois. ii, 1825, 107, pl. 239. 
Bartramia laticauda, Lrss., Traité d’Orn. 1831, 553. 

Hab.—North America. North to the Yukon. Not observed in the United States 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Atlantic coast to Nova Scotia. Breeds from the Middle 
districts northward. Winters in Mexico, West Indies, Central and South America, to 
Brazil. Casual in Europe (Sweden, Nilsson ; Germany, Naum., V. D. viii, 51; Gounp, 
B. Eur. pl. 313; Great Britain, Rrrp, Zool. 1852, 3330; GuRNEY, ibid. 33888; More, ibid. 
1854, 4254; BaLioons, ibid. 1866, 37; Cornish Fn.31; Yarr., Br. Birds, ii, 633; TEaRLE, 
Tl. Lond. News, Jan. 20, 1855, with figure ; Morris, Br. Birds, iv, 296; See Harting, l. c.). 
Australia (GOULD, B. Aust. Suppl. iv, 1867). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—4629, Fort Pierre; 4633, Fort Union; 4868,.Loup 
Fork ; 5432, Medicine Hill, 898-91, Loup Fork and Platte River. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ or by the later Expeditions. 

Bartram’s Tattler, or the “Upland Plover,” as it is generally called by 
sportsmen, is a bird of wide and general dispersion in the Western 
Hemisphere, while its casual occurrence in Europe is attested, and it is 
even stated to have been found in Australia. It inhabits at different 
seasons nearly all of North America, and in winter pushes its migra- 
tion even to Central and South America, as well as into the West Indies. 
But it has not, to my knowledge, been found in the United States west 
of the Rocky Mountains. It occurs in summer as far north as the 
Yukon, though thousands of the birds also breed within the limits of 
the United States. 

_ Qn its presence and movements in the East I have made few observa- 
tions, and know nothing beyond the general items familiar to all sports- 
men who, with good reason, consider the Upland Plover, or Grass Plover, 
as a prime game bird, wild and difficult to secure, best hunted from a 
carriage, and capital for the table. It is said to breed from the Mid- 
dle districts, as in Illinois and Pennsylvania, northward. The principal 
shooting is done in August and September, as the birds move south- 
ward by the end of the latter month. 

In most parts of the West, between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains, this Tattler, commonly known as the ‘Prairie Pigeon,” is 
exceedingly abundant during the migrations—more so than I can sup- 
pose it to be in settled portions of the country. In Texas, I am told, it 
occurs in flocks “of thousands.” In Kansas, during the month of May, 
it migrates in great numbers, being scattered over the prairies every- 
where, and it is so tame that it may be destroyed without the slightest 
artifice; I have seen it just escape being caught with the crack of a 
coach-whip. Passing northward, it enters Dakota, Iowa, and Minnesota 


eh 
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the same month. About the middle of May it reaches the latitude of 
Fort Randall, with great numbers of Golden Plover and Esquimaux 
Curlew, flecking the prairies everywhere. Its breeding habits may be 
studied with perfect success in Northern Dakota, where it is the most 
abundant of all the waders. We can scarcely cross a piece of prairie, 
or travel a mile along the roads anywhere, without seeing it. Its gentle 
and unsuspicious ways, its slender and graceful shape, and the beauty 
of its markings, are all alike attractive, while the excellence of its flesh 
is another point not less interesting, but less favorable for the bird. 
Too many are destroyed at this season when they are pairing, for few 
can resist the tempting shots, as the birds step along the road-side or 
stand erect in the scanty grass, gazing at the passing vebicle with mis- 
placed confidence. By the end of May those that are to breed furtber 
north have passed on, while the remainder have paired and are about to 
nest. 

As soon as they are mated the pairs keep close companz, being rarely 
bey ond each other’s call, and are oftenest seen rambling together through 
the grass. At such times they seem very slender, as indeed they are, 
overtopping the scanty herbage with their long, thin necks, swaying 
continually in graceful motion. Their ordinary note at this, as at other 
seasons, is a long-drawn, soft, mellow whistle, of a peculiarly clear, reso- 
nant quality; but beside this, they have a note peculiar, I believe. to 
this period of their lives. This is a very loud, prolonged cry, sounding 
more like the whistling of the wind than a bird’s voice; the wild sound, 
which is strangely mournful, is generally uttered when the bird, just 
alighted, holds its wings for a moment perpendicularly, before adjusting 
them over its back. It is frequently heard in the night, all through the 
breeding season, and is, I think, one of the most remarkable outcries I 
ever heard. There is yet another note that the Tattler utters, chiefly 
when disturbed breeding; this is a harsh scream, quickly and often 
repeated, much like that given by other waders under the same circum. 
stances. - 

In Northern Dakota the eggs are mostly laid by the second week in 
June; the time is quite constant; and, so far as I know, only one brood 
is raised each year. The nest, like that of other bids breeding on the 
open prairie, is hard to find, as there is nothing whatever to guide a 
search, and the herbage of the prairie, flimsy as it usually is at this 
season, is sufficient to hide the variegated eggs which assimilate with 
the colors of their surroundings. The nesting is quite similar to that 
of the Curlews and Godwits. I have found nests on the open prairie 
without landmarks; but, perhaps, oftener they are placed in the vicinity 
of pools and sloughs, or along the edge of a piece of woods—always, 
however, in an open spot. The female is a close setter, and will sutter her- 
self to be almost trodden upon before she will quit her -charge—indeed 
nests are oftenest found by the fluttering of the female from under 
‘one’s feet. Early in incubation she generally flies to a littie distance 
and realights, walking leisurely about the grass; but if the eggs be far 
advanced she is more solicitous, and will feign lameness, in hope of 
drawing attention from the nest. The male soon joins her, and the pair 
hover low of the ground, flying slowly around with incurved wings, 
uttering their cries of distress; and as several pairs are usually nesting 
within hearing, they, too, become alarmed, and the general clamor is 
continued until the intruder withdraws. The scene is much the same 
as when the breeding places of the Curlews, Willets, or Godwits are 
invaded. 

The nest is flimsy-—merely a few straws to keep the eggs from the 
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ground, in a slight depression. The eggs are ordinarily four in num- 
ber, as usual among Waders. The numerous specimens I have collected 
are somewhat notably constant in characters, both of size and coloration. 
In dimensions they range from 1.90 by 1.30 inches, to 1.70 by 1.25, 
averaging about 1.75 by 1.28. The ground is pale clay-color, or a very 
light drab—sometimes the palest possible creamy-brown—with scarcely 
a shade of olivaceous. They are spotted all over, but much more thickly 
at the larger end, with rather small, sharp, surface markings of umber- 
brown, overlaying a smaller number of purplish-gray shell-markings. 
However thickly they may be sprinkled, the spots are rarely, if ever, 
confluent into masses of any size, the largest I have seen not exceeding 
the diameter of a pea. These larger blotches are irregular in contour, 
but the smaller ones are mostly rounded. 

Young birds are abroad late in June—curious little creatures, timid 
and weak, led about by their anxious parents, solicitous for their well- 
fare, and ready to engage in the most unequal contests in their behalf. 
When half grown, but still in the down, the little creatures have a 
curiously clumsy, top-heavy look; their legs look disproportionately 
large, like those of a young colt or calf; and they may be caught with 
little difficulty, as they do not run very well. I once happened upon a 
brood, perhaps two weeks old, rambling with their mother over the 
prairie. She sounded the alarm, to scatter her brood, but not before I 
had secured one of them in my hand. I never saw a braver defence 
attempted than was made by this strong-hearted though powerless bird, 
who, after exhausting: her artifices to draw me in pursuit of herself, by 
tumbling about as if desperately wounded, and lying panting with out- 
stretched wings on the grass, gave up hope of saving her young in this 
way, and then almost attacked me, dashing close up and retreating 
again to renew her useless onslaught. She was evidently incited to 
unusual courage by the sight of her little one struggling in my hand. 
At this downy stage the young birds are white below, finely mottled 
with black, white, and rich brown above; the feet and under mandible 
are light colored; the upper mandible is blackish. 

Although these Tattlers are generally dispersed over the prairies dur- 
ing the summer, yet they affect particular spots by preference. Away 
from the river valleys, such spots are the numerous depressious of 
rolling prairie, often of great extent, which are moist or even watery 
at some seasons, and where the vegetation is most luxuriant. Here 
they gather almost into colonies. Riding into some such spot in July, 
when the young birds are being led about bs their parents, some old 
bird more watchful than the rest, or nearest to the person approaching, 
gives the alarm with a loud outery, the young scatter and hide, aud all 
the old birds are soon on wing; hovering in the air, often at a great 
height, crossing each other’s path, and ceaselessly vociferating their 
displeasure. I have often seen a dozen or twenty overhead at once, all 
from a little spot only a few acres in extent. Later in the season, when 
all the summer’s broods are on wing, they make up into flocks, often of 
great extent, and old and young together assume the ordinary routine 
of their lives. They leave these northern regions early. I saw none 
after the forepart of September. 

The food of this Tattler is mainly insects, especially grasshoppers, of 
which they must devour enormous quantities in the aggregate. They 
also feed on other small animal substances, as well as upon various 
berries. I have found them very well conditioned even in the spring, 
and in the fall they grow surprisingly fat. They are a tender and well- 
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flavored bird. Being so delicate, they are easily killed, dropping to a 
touch of the finest shot. 

There is but little difference in the plumage of these birds at any 
season, and their size is also quite constant. The sexes are not dis- 
tinguishable by any outward marks (though the female averages slightly 
larger than the male), and the young closely resemble the parents upon 
their first complete feathering. In measuring a great number of fresh 
specimens, I found the length to vary only from 11.50 to 12.75; the 
extent, 21.50 to 23.00; the wing, 6.25 to 7.00; the tail is about 3.60; the 
tarsus about 1.75; the bill, 1.00 to 1.25, measured along the culmen. 


TRYNGITES RUFESCENS, (Vieill.) Cab. 


Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 


Tringa rufescens, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 1819, 470 (Louisiana); Ency. 
Meth. ii, 1823, 1050; Gal. Ois. ii, 1825, 105, pl. 238.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 113.— 
Br., List, 1838, 50.—Team., Man. Orn. iv, 1840, 408.—AuD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 
451, pl. 265; Syn. 1839, 235; B. Am. v, 1842, 264, pl. 331.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 
230.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 77—JENyNs, Man. 214.—Eyr., Cat. Br. B. 
41.—Macci., Man. ii, 68.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 579—Jarp., Br. Birds, 
iii, 235.—Yarr., Tr. Linn. Soc. xvi, 109, pl. 11; Br. Birds, iii, 60 (European).— 
Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 217 (autuimn, rare). 

Actiturus rufescens, Bp.—B.as., List B. Eur. 1862, 18 (England and Heligoland). 

Tryngites rufescens, CaB., J. f. O. iv, 418 (Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 739.—Coop. & 
Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 244 (Shoalwater Bay, migratory) WuHEArT., 
Ohio Agr. Rep. 1860, No. 220.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 78 (migratory, 
rare).—Coves, ibid. v, 1868, 296.—-Dness., Ibis, 1866, 39 (Texas).—Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 294.—ScL. & Sary., P. Z. S. 1866, 199 (Ucayali, Eastern 
Peru); 1866, 567; 1867, 754, 979.—CovEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 123 (South 
Carolina, migratory).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 32 (autumn, rare).—DaLL & 
Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 293 (Nulato and Sitka; breeding abundantly in 
the Anderson River region).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 142 (Massachusetts, migra- 
tory, rare).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 260, fig. 173.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 10 (occa- 
sional).—Scr. & Say., P. Z. S. 1873, 309 (Peru).—Ripaw., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 
1874, 385 (Illinois). 

Actitis rufescens, SCHL., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 92; M. P.-B. Scolopaces, 79. 

Tringoides rufescens, PELZ., Orn. Bras. 310 (Brazil, October to April). 

Tringoides (Tryngites) rufescens, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 46, No. 10283. 

Tringa subruficollis, VIEILLOT. (Gray and Schlegel.) 

Tringa brevirostris, LICHTENSTEIN. (Gray and Schlegel.) 

Actidurus nevius, HeerM., Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1854, 179; P. R. R. Rep. x, pt. vi, 1859, 
20, pl. 6 (Texas). 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Migratory in the United States. Rather un- 
common along the eastern coast. Breeds in the interior of the fur countries, and in 
Alaska. South America. Montevideo (Darwin, Voy. Beagle, Birds, 130; and as above). 
Europe (Goutp, B. E. pl. 331; Harrie, Br. Birds, 1872, 138; numerous British in- 
stances, with references). 


’ 


[Notr.—Examining the types of Tringa parvirostris, PEALE, which has been referred 
to T. rufescens, with a query, by Dr. Schlegel, and made a variety of the same by 
Bonaparte, I find that not only is it an entirely different bird, specifically, but that it 
is scarcely congeneric. Having the extremely small bill of TZ. rufescens, this organ is 
smaller still, slenderer, and without the peculiar forward outline of the feathers at its 
base, which characterizes T. rufescens. In the mounted specimens, the wings fall far 
short of the end of the tail instead of reaching rather beyond. There is none of the 
peculiar mottling of the primaries, which is such a strong feature of 7. rufescens; the 
tail is barred.transversely, and there are other differences in coloration. Should it be 
deemed worthy of subgeneric separtion, it may be called Zchmorhynchus parvirostris.] 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 

Though usually classed as a Sandpiper in the genus Tringa, mainly, it would seem, 
on account of its short, straight Dill, this remarkably interesting little bird is really 
a Tattler, and its nearest relative, among our species, is the Bartramian Tattler, 
Actiturus bartramins. Its aspect is peculiar; no other species very closely resembles it. 
The bill is very short and small, and appears still more so by the great forward exten- 
sion of the feathers on its base—to the nostrils on the upper mandible, still further on 
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the sides of the lower mandible, and all the way into the interramal space. In any 
plumage it may be recognized by the unique coloration of the primaries, which are 
silvery-gray or white on the inner webs, beautifully and curiously mottled with fine, 
wary, black tracery. It has many names, both generic and specific, but appears to 
have been first described by the voluminous French ornithologist above cited. 

This species I have never yet seen alive. Its habits, as described, 
appear to be most like those of the Bartramian, in its preference for 
dry fields and plains, where it feeds upon grasshoppers and other in- 
sects. In the United States, where it is only known as a migrant, it 
appears to be nowhere very abundant, and this is particularly the case 
along the Atlantic coast. But great numbers nest in the Anderson 
River region, as shown by the large series of eggs in the Smithsonian, 
and these must pass through the United States along some line of mi- 
gration, where the species may yet be found in abundance. Dr. Cooper 
ealls it “common” at Shoalwater Bay, during the migration. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Giraud, “the Bufi-breasted Sandpiper is not a very common 
bird, though its occurrence is by no means unusual. Almost every 
season a few are observed along the southern shores of Long Island, 
and during autumn we occasionally find it in our markets. * * * * 
In August, 1841, Mr. Brasher met with a party of five on the shore of 
Gowannus Bay, which number is larger than I have seen in one group. 
He informs me that they appeared very gentle, allowing him to advance 
within shooting distance without seeming to notice his presence. At 
the first discharge of his gun (which procured him three), the surviving 
two made a short flight over the water, returning in a few minutes to 
the shore, at a short distance from where they had previvusly taken 
wing, which gave him an opportunity of securing the whole number.” 

Of the very rare and scarcely known eggs of the Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper I have examined about a dozen sets in the Smithsonian, all col- 
lected by Mr. MacFarlane in the Anderson River region and along the 
Arctic coast to the eastward. They are very pointedly pyriform. The 
following measurements indicate the size, shape, and limits of variation: 
1.50 by 1.03; 1.48 by 1.10; 1.45 by 1.02; 1.40 by 1.04. The ground is 
clay, sometimes with a slight clivaceous or drab shade, oftener with a 
clear grayish cast, of rather peculiar shade. The markings are ex- 
tremely bold and sharp, though not heavier than usual. Taking a speci- 
men in which the markings are most distinct, we find heavy blotches 
and spots of indeterminate size and shape all over the egg, but largest 
and most numerous on the major half of the egg, of rich umber-brown, 
deeper or lighter according to the quantity of pigment. Nearest these 
blotched varieties come the splashed ones, in which the markings mass 
more heavily about the larger end, and are elsewhere splattered over in 
rather small markings. This is the more frequent pattern; and in some 
cases the splashing hides the ground-color at the large end. Other ex- 
amples are spotted with rather narrow markings that seem to radiate 
from the large end, becoming largest and thickest around the greatest 
diameter of the egg, and being much smaller elsewhere. All the eges 
have the usual neutral or stone-gray shell-markings, and in most cf 
them there are at the large end a few spots or scrawls of blackish over 
all the other markings. According to the labels, the nidification is not 
peculiar, the nest being a slight depression of the ground, lined with a 
few dried grasses or leaves. The eggs are four ina majority of instances. 
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NUMENIUS LONGIROSTRIS, Wils. 


Long-billed Curlew. 


Scolopax arquata var. 3, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 178K, 656. 

Numenius arquata yar. 3, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 710. . 

Numenius longirostris, Wus., Ain. Orn. viii, 1414, 24, pl. 64, f. 4.—Bp., Obs. Wile, 1825, 
No. 200; Syn. #28, 314; List, 1838, 49.—Sw. & Ricin, Ff. B.A. Ji, 1831, 376,— 
Nevy., Man. ii, 1434, 94.—Aup., Orn, Dio, iii, 1435, 2405 v, 1889, 5875 pl. 231 5 
Syu. 1830, 254; B. Am. vi, 1543, 35, pl. 355.—Cin., B. 1. 1. 1844, 271.—Woonit, 
Sityr. Rep. 1453, 96.—Porn., Pr. Eas. Inst. i, 1956, 2l¢-—News., PR. 1. Rep. 
vi, 1°57, 99 (California).—_Hennn., ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 06 (California),—Bp., 
B.N. A. 1458, 743.—Lonp, Vr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv, 125.—Coor, & Suck., N. H. 
Wash. Ter. 1460, 245.—Covurs, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1461, 235.—Boatiuom., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1462, ix, 129(Muaine, migratory ).—Vern., Pr. Mss. Tost, iti, 1862, 159. ALLEN, 
ibid. iv, 1664, 87,—Mcliwr,, ibid. v, 1806, 03 (Canada West, rarc).—-Cours, ibid, 
v, 1k6x, 206 (New England).—Triprr, ibid. ix, 1471, 119 (Minnesota ).—Covns, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 166,98 (Arizona).—Couns, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1464, 123 (South 
Carolina).—Hoy, Siniths. Rep. 1464, 438 (Missouri).—Caun., J. f O. iv, 349 
(Cuba).—Scen., 2. Z.8. 1264, 78 (Mexico).—Driss, bis, 1466, 40 (Matamoras).— 
Sarv., Ibis, 1466, 197 (Guatemala).—Lawn., Anu. Lyc. N.Y. viii, 1466, 204,— 
Torna, DB. B. Pa, 1469, 32.—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. i, 146, 501 (lown).—Mayn.,, 
Giide, 1870, 142.—ALieN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1471, 356 (lorida); iil, 1472, 12 
(Kansas ).—Cours, Vr. Vhila. Acad. 1871, 42 (North Carolina, resident).—M rie, 
U.S. Geol. Surv, 1572, 701 (Utah).—Trirvs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 147:2, 241 (lowa, 
breeding).—Finscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1870, 363 (Mazatlan )—Couns, Key, 1F72, 
262, fig. 174.—Snow, B. Kans. 1473, 10.—Rivaw., Ann. Lyc. Ne Y. %, 1874, de 
(Hlinois). 

Numenius rifus, ViEIL., Galerie Ois. ii, 1425, 11%, pl. 245 (in part). 

Numenius occidentalis, Woovit, Pr. Phila. Avad, vi, 1452, 194; Sitgr. Rep. 1253, 94, pl. 6 
(Young; Albuquerque, New Mexico). 

(7) Numenins melanopus, VIEILL. 

,2) N. brasiliensis, Maxim. (Brazil.) (Gray.) 


Tab.—United States and British Provinces. Breeds nearly throughont its range, 
and resident in the South, South to Mexico, Guatemala (7to Brazil). Cuba. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

Later Le peditions.—soe7), Colorado; 61640, Utah. 


The Curlew issues from the egg clothed in whitish down, thickly blotched above 
with brownish-black, and with the bill straight, about an inch long, This member 
rapidly grows to a Jength of three or four inches, and becomes decurved. Up to the 
time when the bill is still no longer than that of .V. hudsonicus, it may readily be distin- 
guished from that species by the strong rufescence of the under parts, nearly clear of 
the hastate or sagittate dark markings which occur in N. hudsonicus ; Wy its rather 
Jarger size, even atau carly age, aud the usual evidences of iumaturity in the texture 
of the plumage. iV. occidentalis of Woodhouse is a bird apparently of this sort. 


Unlike our other two species of Curlew, the Long-billed is perfectly 
at home in most parts of the United States, rearing its young even 
down to our southern border. Its northern range is restricted, appar- 
ently, by the region of the Saskatchewan, as intimated by Richardson, 
and the length of the British Provinces adjoining the United States. I 
was, however, assured of its occurrence in Labrador, though I did not 
see it myself. In New England it appears to be rather uncommon, ac- 
cording to all accounts, and I have found no record of its nesting in that 
guarter. I found it resident on the North Carolina coast, where it un- 
doubtedly breeds. I found it breeding with Godwits and Bartramian 
Tattlers on the prairies of Minnesota aud Eastern Dakota, and likewise 
observed itin June, apparently breeding, in New Mexico, near Fort Win- 
gate, just west of the Rio Grande. I[ procured it at Fort Whipple to- 
ward the close of sammer. Dr. Woodhouse saw large flocks on the 
prairies of Texas and the Indian Territory. According to the authors 
above quoted, it breeds in Kansas and Iowa, as well as about Great Salt 
Lake, in Utah. 

It is by no means confined to the vicinity of the water, but, ou the 
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contrary, is often seen on extensive dry plains, where it feeds on various 
molluses, insects, and berries, which it deftly secures with its extra- 
ordinarily long bill. The length and curve of this member, measuring 
sometimes eight or nine inches in length, gives the bird «a singular and 
unmistakable appearance, either in flight or when gathering its food. 
Its voice is sonorous and uot at all musical. During the breeding sea- 
son, in particular, its harsh cries of alarm resound when the satety of 
its nest or young is threatened. In the fall, when food is plenty, it be- 
comes very fat, and affords delicate eating. 

Dr. Newberry found the Curlew quite abundant in the vicinity of San 
Francisco, and throughout the Sacramento Valley during the autumn 
and winter, though there were comparatively few in the summer before 
the rainy season. ‘ In our march,” he adds, “ through the Sacramento 
Valley and northward, we did not meet with it until we came down into 
the plains bordering Pitt River, above the upper cafion. Here we found 
them in immense numbers, and they formed a valuable addition to our 
bill of fare. This prairie is entirely covered with water ducing the wet 
season, as is proven by the myriads of aquatic shells (Planorbis, Physa, 
&c.) scattered over the ground in the grass, and as it does not dry up so 
completely as the other valleys, the Curlews apparently pass the sum- 
mer there. Around the Klamath Lakes and others of that group they 
were abundant in August, and we found them associated with the Geese 
and other water-birds, which were congregated in countless numbers on 
the low lands bordering the Columbia, in October.” 

The eggs of the Long-billed Curlew are not often so pyriform as among 
the smaller waders, being in shape not unlike a hen’s eggs. Different 
specimens measure: 2.45 by 1.85; 2.60 by 1.80; 2.65 by 1.80; 2.70 by 
1.90; 2.80 by 1.90. They are clay-colored, with more or less olivaceous 
in some instances, and in others decidedly buffy shade. The spotting 
is generally pretty uniformly distributed and of small pattern, though 
in mauy cases there is larger blotching and even massing about the 
great end. The color of the markings is sepia or umber, of different 
shades in the buffy-tinged specimens, rather tending to chocolate. The 
shell-markings are commonly numerous and evident. 


NUMENIUS HUDSONICUS, Lath. 


Hudsonian Curlew. 


Scolopax borealis, Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 654 (not of Forster, 1772).—Wus., Am. Orn. vii, 
1813, 22, pl. 56, fig. 1. 

Numenius borealis, Orv, ed. Wils. 1825.—Brew., ed. Wils. 1840, 473 (excluding the syn- 
opymy which, with part of the account, belongs to true borealis; description, 
with most of the account, is of hudsonicus). 

Numenius hudsonicus, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 712 (based on Esquimaux Curlew, Arct. 
Zool. ii, 461, No. 364, pl. 19, and Hudsonian Curlew, Laru., Syn. Suppl. vii, 243).— 
Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 201; Syn. 1828, 314; List, 1838, 49.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B.A. 
ii, 1831, 377.—Nvrt., Man. ii, 1834, 97.—AvD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 283 ; v, 589, pl. 
237; Syn. 1839, 254; B. Am. vi, 1843, 42, pl. 356.—Gur., B. L. I. 1844, 272. —Bp., 
B. N. A. 1858, 744.—Taytor, Ibis, ii, 1860, 313 (Fonseca Bay).—ReEnu., Ibis, 
iii, 1861, 10 (Greenland).—Dress., ibid. 1866, 40 (Texas).—SaLv., ibid. 197 
(Chiapam, Guat.).—WuEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 224.—Coves, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1861, 235 (Labrador).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129 (Maine, mi- 
gratory, rare).—Cougs, ibid. xii, 1868, 123 (South Carolina, wintering).—VERR., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159 (Maine, migratory, not common).—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 
1864, 87 (Massachusetts, migratory, rare).—Couss, ibid. v, 1868, 296 (New En- 
gland, migratory, rare).—McILWwR., ibid. v, 1866, 93 (Canada West).—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1864, 101 (Sombrero); 1866, 294.—Scr. & Sarv., P. Z. S. 
1867, 333 (Chili); 1868, 176 (Islay).—Darw., Voy. Beagle, 129 (Chiloe).—Ptz., 
Novara Reise, 128 (Chiloe).—Puit., Cat. 34 (Chili).—Turnn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 32 
(New Jersey, “ plentiful”).—DaLt & Bann., Tr. Chic. i, 1869, 293 (Alaska).— 
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Mayy., Guide, 1870, 142 (Massachusetts, migratory, rare).—Fixscn, Abh. Nat. 
iii, 1870, 363 (Mazatlan).—NeEwrT., P. Z. S. 1271, 57, pl. 4, fig. 3 (cz). ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 356 (Florida, winter).—CovuEs, Key, 1#72, 262.—Snow, 
B. Kans. 1473, 10.—Scu. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1°73, 456.—Ripew., Aun. Lyc. N.Y. 


Numenius rufiventris, Vic., Zool. Journ. iv, 1°29, 356; Voy. Bloss. 1839, 2z, 


Hab.—North America. Greenland. Central and South America. No West Indian 
record. Breeds in high latitudes. Migratory through the United States, wintering in 
the Southern States avd far beyond. 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 


The Hudsonian appears to be much less abundant everywhere in the 
United States than either of the others, although generally distributed, 
and moving over much the same area as the Esquimax Curlew. I found 
it sparingly in Labrador, amid the countless thousands of WV. borealis 
that throng those shores in August and September. According to all 
observers it is rare in New England, but more common on the New Jer- 
sey coast. It is included among the birds of Kansas, on Prof. Baird’s 
authority. The extent of its southern dispersion in winter is as great 
as that of N. borealis, and, like the latter, it breeds only in high lati- 
tudes. Iam not at all familiar with its habits, concerning which very 
little has been recorded. 

The eggs are always larger than those of J. borealis, but cannot be 
otherwise distinguished with certainty, for both show the great range 
of variation indicated in my description of the latter. The size is from 
2.12 to 2.30 in length, by about 1.60 in width. 


NUMENIUS BOREALIS, (Forst.) Lath. 


Esquimaux Curlew. 


Scolopax borealis, Forst., Philos. Trans. lxii, 1772, 411 (not of Wilson). 

Numenius borealis, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 712.—Br., Syn. 1828, 314.—Bpe., Am. Orn. iv, 
118, pl. 26, fig. 3.—Be., List; 1838, 49.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 378, pl. 
65.—NvtT., ii, 1854, 101.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 69; v, 1839, 590; pl. 208.— 
Atp., Syn. 1839, 255.—Atp., B. Am. vi, 1843, 45, pl. 357.—Gin., B. L. I. 1244, 
274.—PwTN., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 218 (Massachusetts, migratory, rare).—Bp., 
B. N. A. 1858, 744.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 236 (Labrador, migratory, 
abundant).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 175 (Upper Missouri, not uncommon).—VERLR., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1662, 159.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129 (Calais, Me.,rare, 
migratory ).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 87 (Massachusetts, rare, spring and 
fall; ‘occasional in winter ”(! ?).—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 10 (Greenland).—SaLv., 
ibid. 356 (Central America).—DneEss., ibid. 1266, 40 (Texas).—Sct., P. Z. S. 1367, 
333 (Chili).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1468, 294.—Covks, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 
126%, 296 (New England, migratory, not common).—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 
1862, 123 (South Carolina, winter (?).—TurnB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 33 (May and 
September, rather rare).—Da i & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 293 (Alaska).— 
Mayn., Guide, 1870, 142 (Massachusetts, migratory, not uncommon).—NEWT., 
P. Z.8., 1271, 56, pl. 4, fig. 1 (egg).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 1871, 356 (Florida, 
winter (?).— ALLEN, ibid. iii, 1872, 182 (Kansas, in June).—Covxs, Key, 1572, 
202.—SNow, B. Kans. 1273, 10.—Scr. & Satv., P. Z. S. 1673, 456.—Ripew., Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 385 (Illinois).—Dress., B. Eur. pt. xvi, 1873 (Europe). 

Numenius brevirostris, Licur., Verz., 1823, 75.—Dsrw., Voy. Beagle, iii, 129 (Buenos 
Ayres).—PELz., Orn. Bras. 308 (Brazil). 

Numenius microrhynchus, PHIL. & Lanps., Wieg. Arch. 1866, 129 (Chili); Cat. 35. 

Hab.—North and Middle America. Not recorded west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Alaska. Breeds within the Artic circle. Migratory through the United States, where 

rarely if ever observed to winter, never to breed. Extraordinarily abundant in Lab- 

rador in August. Winters in Middle and South America. No West Indian record. 

Accidental in Europe (Great Britain, four instances, Hart., Man. Br. Birds, 1872, 145). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4r31, 5572, Upper Missouri River. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, nor by the later ones. 


The Esquimaux Curlew migrates through the Missouri region, in 
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immense numbers, in May. During the second week of that month 1 
saw numerous flocks of fifty to several hundred on the prairies along 
the road between Fort Randall and Yankton. Snow, many feet in depth, 
still filled the ravines, where it had accumulated from the memorable 
storm of April 15-17, but the hills and flat prairie were bare, soft, and 
oozy, and about springing into the life of the new season. The Cur- 
lews were scattered everywhere, dotting the prairie with the Bartramian 
Sandpipers and Golden Plovers, in large, loose flocks, which, as they 
fed, kept up a continuous, low, piping noise, as if conversing with each 
other. Their return in the fall along this line of migration, I have not 
remarked; but my observations in Labrador, in 1860, were extended. 
I quote from my article in the Philadelphia Proceedings, above cited: 

“The Curlews associate in flocks of every size, from three to as many 
thousand, but they generally fly in so loose and straggling a manner 
that it is rare to kill more than half a dozen at a shot. When they 
wheel, however, in any of their many beautiful evolutions, they close 
together in a more compact body, and offer a more favorable opportunity 
to the gunner. Their flight is firm, direct, very swift, when necessary 
much protracted, and is performed with regular, rapid beats. They 
never sai], except when about to alight, when the wings are much in- 
curved downward, in the manner of most waders. As their feet touch 
the ground, their long, pointed wings are raised over the back, until 
the tips almost touch, and then deliberately folded, much in the man- 
ner of the Solitary Sandpiper (Rhyacophilus solitarius). Their note is an 
otten-repeated, soft, mellow, though clear, whistle, which may be easily 
imitated. By this means they can readily be decoyed within shot, if 
the imitation is good and the gunner is careful to keep concealed. The 
smaller the flock the more easily are they allured, and a single indi- 
vidual rarely fails to turn his course toward the spot whence the sound 
proceeds. When in very extensive flocks, they have a note which, when 
uttered by the whole number, I can compare to nothing but the chat- 
tering of a flock of Blackbirds. When wounded and taken in band, 
they emit a very loud, harsh scream, like that of a common hen under 
similar circumstances, which ery they also utter when pursued. 

“ Their food consists almost entirely of the crow-berry (Empetrum ni- 
grum), which grows on all the hill-sides in astonishing profusion. It is 
also called the ‘bear-berry’ and ‘curlew-berry” It is a small berry, 
of a deep purple color, almost black, growing upon a procumbent, run- 
ning kind of heath, the foliage of which has a peculiar moss-like ap- 
pearance. This is their principal and favorite food, and the whole 
intestine, the vent, the legs, the bill, throat, and even the plumage, are 
more or less stained with the deep purple juice. They are also very 
fond of a species of small snail that adheres to the rock in immense 
quantities, to procure which they frequent the land-washes at low tide. 
Food being so abundant, and so easily obtained, they become excess- 
ively fat. In this condition they are most delicious eating, being tender, 
juicy, and finely flavored; but, as might be expected, they prove a very 
difficult job for the taxidermist. 

“ Although the Curlews were in such vast numbers, I did not find 
them so tame as might be expected, and as I had been led to suppose 
by previous representations. I was never able to walk openly within 
shooting distance of a flock, though I was told it was often done. The 
most successful method of obtaining them is to take such a position as 
they will probably fly over in passing from one feeding ground to 
another. They may then be shot with ease, as they rarely fly high at 
such times. The pertenacity with which they cling to certain feeding 
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grounds, even when much molested, I saw strikingly illustrated on one 
occasion. The tide was rising and about to flood a muddy flat, of per- 
haps an acre in extent, where their favorite snails were in great quan- 
tities. Although six or eight gunners were stationed upon the spot, and 
kept up a continual round of firing upon the poor birds, they continued 
to fly distractedly about over our heads, notwithstanding the numbers 
that every moment fell. They seemed in terror lest they should lose 
their accustomed fare of snails that day. On another occasion, when 
the birds had been so harassed for several hours as to deprive them of 
all opportunity of feeding, great numbers of them retired to a very 
small island, or rather a large pile of rocks, a few hundred yards from 
the shore, covered with sea-weed and, of course, with snails. Flock 
after flock alighted on it, till it was completely covered with the birds, 
which there, in perfect safety, obtained their morning meal.” 

Some of these Curlews may winter on our southern border, but I am 
not aware that such is the case. The great extent of their southward 
movement at this season into Central and South America may be gath- 
ered from the above citations, which attest their presence in Brazil, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres. For their summer resorts we must turn to 
the far North, where the species breeds in numbers commensurate with 
the hordes that pass regularly through the United States. They occur 
on the Yukon River, though they are not yet known to take up a line of 
migration along the Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains. (Compare, 
however, Heerm., P. R. RB. Rep. x, pt. vi, 66.) We learn of extensive 
breeding-grounds from the series of eggs transmitted to the Smithso- 
nian, by Mr. MacFarlane, from the Arctic coast, east of Anderson River. 

This species breeds in great numbers in the Anderson River region, 
usually making up its nest-complement of four eggs by the third week 
in June. The nest is generally in an open plain, and is a mere depression 
of the ground, lined with a few dried leaves or grasses. The eggs vary 
to the great extent usually witnessed among waders. The ground is 
olive-drab, tending either to green, gray, or brown in different instances, 
The markings, always large, numerous and bold, are of different depths 
of dark chocolate, bistre, and sepia brown, with the ordinary stone-gray 
shell spots. They always tend to aggregate at the larger end, or, at 
least, are more numerous on the major half of the egg; though in a few 
instances the distribution is nearly uniform. Occasionally the butt end 
of the egg is almost completely occupied by confluence of very dark 
markings. Eggs vary from 1.90 by 1.40 to 2.12 by 1.33, averaging 
about 2.00 by 1.45. 


SUBORDER HER (0) DI 0 NE Si: werons anp THEIR ALLIES. 
Family TANTALIDZE: Ibises, &c. 


Ibises inhabit the warmer parts of both hemispheres. They are nearly related to 
Herons, but differ in the shape of the bill, sometimes thick and heavy, or even spoon- 
shaped, sometimes very long, slender, and decurved, like a Curlew’s; in the more or 
Jess extensive baldness of the head, absence of pectination of the middle claw, and 
other characteristics. We have several species, the Wood, Glossy or Bay, White, and 
Red Ibis, and the Spoonbill, which also belongs here. The Jabiru of tropical America 
(Mycteria americana), may be brought under this family, though generally referred to the 
Storks (Ciconiide). This singular bird was once taken in Texas, though the fact is 
known to few, the bird having been but lately introduced to our fauna (CovEs, Check- 
list, 1874, App. 135, No. 448dis). 

Two species of Ibis, the Wood and Bay, are known to occur so near the Missouri 
region, that I shall introduce them here, confident that they have a place about the 
mouth of the river, though not yet actually detected there. 


Subfamily TANTALINZE: Wood Ibises. 


TANTALUS LOCULATOR, Linn. 


Weod Ibis. 


Tantalus loculator, L1NN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 240 (CarTes., i, $1; Briss., v, 335).—G., 
Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 647.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790 (Wood Ibis, Arct. Zool. ii, No. 
360; Gen. Syn. v, 104 ; Pl. En]. 868 ).—Wuzs., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 39, pl. 66, f. 1.— 
Be., Obs. Wils. 1£25, No. 197; Syn. 122%, 310; List, 1858, 4%; Consp. ii, 1835, 
149.—WacL., Isis, 1831, 530.—NutTT., Mau. ii, 1634, 82—Atp., Orn. Biog. iii, 
1835, 128, pl. 216; Syn. 1839, 259; B. Am. vi, 1843, 64, pl. 361—KENN., Pr. 
Phila. Acad. v, 1256, 391: (Southern Dlinois).—Gunp., J. f. O. iv, 1256, 348 
(Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 6&2.—Scx., Ibis, i, 1259, 227 (Guatemala).—Sct., 
P. Z. 8. 1860, 253 (Orizaba) ; ibid. 290 (Ecuador).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. 1861, 334 
(Panama).—DreEss., Ibis, 1866, 32 (Texas).—Scu. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1266, 199; 
1273, 305 (Ucayali, Peru).—WueEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, p. 21 of reprint 
(quotes Minois and Wisconsin).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1266, 96 (Colorado 
River up to Fort Mojave).—Coves, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 123 (South Caro- 
lina).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1271, 360 (Florida).—Prxz., Orn. Bras. 305 
(Brazil).—Reisu., Vid. Med. Nat. Forh. 1870, 23 (Brazil).—Covers, Key, 1372, 
262, fig. 175.—Ripew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1574, 385 (Illinois). . 

Tantalus plumicollis, Sp1x, Av. Bras. pl. 85. 

“ Ibis nandasson ; I, nandapoa, VIEILL.” (Gray S Bp.) 


Hab.—South Atlantic and Gulf States, and across in corresponding latitudes to the 
Colorado River. North to Ohio, HWlinois, and the Carolinas (accidentally to Penn- 
sylvania, Chester County ; Fincent Barnard, in letter to Prof. Baird). Cuba. Mexico. 
Central and South America. La Plata (Burmeister). 

The Wood Ibis is a remarkable and interesting bird. In its general 
size, shape and color, it might be likened to a Crane, being about four 
feet long, and standing still higher when erect; white in color, with 
black-tipped wings and black tail. The head is peculiar, being entirely 
bald in the adult bird, and having an enormously thick, heavy bill, 
tapering and a little decurved at the end. In Florida it is sometimes 
called the “ Gannet”; on the Colorado it is known as the Water Turkey. 

Mr. Allen found the birds common in the Upper Saint Jobn’s, in 
Florida. ‘In March they were undergoing their spring woult, and were 
consequently in poor plumage. According to Dr. Bryant, who, so far 
as Iam aware, is the first and only writer who has minutely described 
their eggs and breeding habits, incubation is generally commenced by 
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the first of April. Dr. Bryant visited two of their breeding places, one 
of which was between New Smyrna and Enterprise, in a large cypress 
swamp on the border of Lake Ashby. He estimated that a thousand 
pairs were breeding there. There is a singular discrepancy in the 
accounts of authors in respec to the habits of this bird. Bartram 
mentions it as solitary in its habits, not associating in flocks. Audu- 
bon, always finding it in large flocks, calls attention to this remark of 
Bartram’s as being wholly erroneous. Dr. Bryant fally corroborates 
Bartram’s account, and censures Audubon for not remembering that 
birds vary in their habits at different times and places. He says he 
never saw it in flocks except at its breeding places, and that they 
usually went off and returned either siugly or in pairs. I almost invari- 
ably saw them in flocks, both at their feeding grounds and flying in 
the air, they varying in number from a dozen to a hundred. While 
more or less gregarious at all times, they often doubtless also separate 
into pairs, or wander singly.” My experience agrees with Mr. Allen’s, 
as the following account will show. 

While I would not advise the reader to visit such an uncomfortable 
place as Fort Yuma, from any great distance, merely to study the hab- 
its of this bird, yet, if he should by any unfortunate chance find bim- 
self at the “ Botany Bay of America” (as I have heard it called in the 
Army), he will have an excellent opportunity of doing so; for the Water 
Turkeys are very common there. Meanwhile, let my experience answer 
the purpose. 

We will walk abroad, in imagination, this fine September morning. 
We leave camp as soon as it is light enough to see, for when the sun is 
two or three hours high, we shall be glad enough to return to the shel- 
ter of the verandah. Just now it is pleasant and comparatively cool, 
for since midnight the thermometer has fallen below 90°; it was 115° 
in the shade yesterday afternoon, and will mark 100°, perhaps, to-day, 
at breakfast time, when we return with an Ibis or two. No wonder we 
prefer early rising. 

The Colorado makes a broad bend around the bluff we stand on, a 
promontory witb a neck of low land, and the water on either side. The 
Ibises will very likely be found in this swampy covert, into which we 
descend by a steep, well-worn path, and are at once lost in the bushes. 
Certainly, it is hard work to push along; tbe bushes are thick aud 
determined enough to hold us back, even were they such well-disposed 
and respectable members of the vegetable kingdom as grow in civilized 
countries. But in Arizona, “no bush without a thorn;” even the oaks 
have prickly leaves. Wide-spreading mimosas stretch out their skinny 
arms and clutch us, and the claws of straggling acacias and mezquites 
take hold. Lesser shrubs rattle prickly seeds around us; we are con- 
fronted with great piles of driftwood, and hedged about with compact 
heaps of twigs and rushes, stranded by the last overflow. But fortu- 
nately the place is intersected with cattle-paths, along which we can 
thread a devious way ; and though no Ibises are yet in sight, plenty of 
other birds whistle and chirp encouragement. Coveys of Plumed Quail 
are trooping along half-covered ways, clinking in merry concert; Abert’s 
Finches rustle in every tangle; in the green willow clumps Orange- 
crowned Warblers are disporting, and sipping dew from leafy, scroll- 
like cups. Now the path grows soft and oozy—we must take care, and 
leap from log to log, or we shall sink up to the knees; while here and 
there the shallow, stagnant pools we are searching for appear. It is 
to be hoped some Ibises are feeding around them; let us creep now as 
quietly as we can, and, if inclined to curse the twigs that crackle under 
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foot, let us do it in an undertone. We peer now through a thick fringe 
of arrow-wood, but only in time to see a flock of Ibises hurrying over 
the tops of the copse beyond, croaking dismally, it seews to us, though 
doubtless in exultation. Never mind! we are used to this sort of thing, 
and know that neither pet nor wild birds always do just as we would 
have them—but what is this? “Croak, croak, croak!” right overhead ; 
a pair of birds, flapping along from the direction we bave come, doubt- 
less to join the feasting party they expected to find here. That was a 
good shot! so was that! An Ibis each time, at forty or fifty yards. 
There lie the birds, one quite dead, floating on the slimy pool, the 
other winged, with a pellet in his brain, too, perhaps, he tumbles so 
wildly over the mud, soiling his snowy plumage. How the birds for 
half a mile around are croaking! there'll be 10 more shooting at this 
particular spot; we way as well go home to breakfast. It is eight 
o’clock, and already the sun glares fiercely. 

We have skinned and put away the dead Ibises, after careful meas- 
urements, and noting the colors of the parts that fade in drying. The 
usual question arises, how to worry through with the day, as we loiter, 
sweating, half-undressed, under the verandah on the shady side of the 
house. To go out after birds at noon-day is impossible ; will not some 
birds kindly come to us? Fulfilment we have, even in the expression 
of the wish; there are birds to lend wings to leaden hours even during 
the sun’s reign of terror at Fort Yuma. A long white line, dimly seen at 
first in the distance, issues out of the gray-green woods. It is a troop 
of Wood Ibises, leaving their heated covert for what seems the still 
less endurable glare of day, yet reckoning well, for they have before en- 
joyed the cooler currents of the upper air, unheated by reflection from 
the parched and shrinking sands. They come nearer, rising higher as 
they come, till they are directly over head, in the bright blue. Flap- 
ping heavily until they had cleared all obstacles, then mounting faster 
with strong, regular beats of their broad wings, now they sail in circles 
with wide-spread, motionless pinions, supported as if by magic. A 
score or more cross each other’s paths in interminable spirals, their 
snowy bodies tipped at the wing-points with jetty black, clear cut 
against the sky; they become specks in the air, and finally pass from 
view. 

Iam not aware that the Ibises circle about as I have described at 
particular hours of the day, but I generally saw them so occupied in the 
forenoon. The habit is constant with them, and quite characteristic. 
They are often joined by numbers of Turkey Buzzards—birds that have 
the same custom. Those familiar with the aérial gyrations of these birds, 
when, away from their loathsome feasts, they career high over head, 
will have, by adding to the Buzzard’s movements the beauty of plumage 
that the Ibises possess, a good idea of the pleasing appearance of the 
latter. Audubon says that their evolutions are performed when diges- 
tion is going on, and continued until they again feel the cravings of 
hunger. He has so well described their mode of feeding, that I cannot 
do better than quote his paragraph. ‘The Wood Ibis,” he says, “feeds 
entirely upon fish and aquatic reptiles, of which it destroys an enormous 
quantity, in fact more than it eats; for if they have been killing fish for 
half an hour, and gorged themselves, they suffer the rest to lie on the 
water untouched, to become food for alligators, Crows, and Vultures. 
To procure its food, the Wood Ibis walks through shallow, muddy lakes, 
or bayous, in numbers. Assoon as they have discovered a place abound- 
ing in fish, they dance, as it were, all through it, until the water becomes 
thick with the mud stirred from the bottom with their feet. The fishes, 
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on rising to the surface, are instantly struck by the beak of the Ibises, 
and on being deprived of life they turn over and so remain. In the 
course of ten or fifteeu minutes, hundreds of fishes, frogs, young alli- 
gators, and water-snakes, cover the surface, and the birds greedily swal- 
low them until they are completely gorged, after which they walk to the 
nearest margins, place themselves in long rows, with their breasts all 
turned toward the sun, in the manner of Pelicans and Vultures, and 
thus remain for an hour or so.” 

The great abundance of the Wood Ibis on the Colorado, especially 
the lower portions of theriver, as at Fort Yuma, has not been generally 
recognized until of late years. It is probably as numerous there as any- 
where in the United States, though I have never seen flocks “ composed 
of several thousands,” such as Audubon speaks of. Oftenest the num- 
bers together would fall short of an hundred, and single birds were very 
frequently seen flapping overhead or wading in the shallow pools. But 
they are like all of their great tribe, gregarious birds, spending most of 
their time in each other’s society. I doubt that any are found on the 
Colorado higher than Fort Mojave. They probably occur along the 
greater part of the Gila, but how far up Iam unable to say. I have 
not noticed them in Arizona except on these two rivers. Wherever 
found in the Territory they are permanent residents, as elsewhere in 
most parts of the United States. In the Eastern province they reach 
to the Carolinas. They are said to ascend the Mississippi to Ohio; but 
the swampy tracts and bayous of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida, are, with the lagoons of the lower Colorado, their favorite 
homes. I do not know of them in California, except as along the river 
just named. 

The carriage of the Wood Ibis is firm and sedate, almost stately; 
each leg is slowly lifted and planted with deliberate precision, before 
the other is moved, when the birds walk unsuspicious of danger. I 
never saw one run rapidly, since on all the occasions when I have been 
the cause of alarm, the bird took wing directly. It springs powerfully 
from the ground, bending low to gather strength, and fora little distance 
flaps hurriedly with dangling legs, as if it was much exertion to lift so 
heavy a body. But fairly on wing, clear of all obstacles, the flight is 
firm, strong, and direct, performed with continuous moderately rapid 
beats of the wing, except when the birds are sailing in circles as above 
noted. When proceeding in a straight line the feet are stretched hori- 
zontally backward, but the head is not drawn closely in upon the 
breast, as is the case with Herons, so that the bird presents what may 
be called a top-heavy appearance, increased by the thick large bill. 

The eggs of the Wood Ibis are like Heron’s, in being nearly ellipsoi- 
dai, but differ from these, as well as from those of the Bay Ibis, in color, 
which is uniform dull white, without markings. The shell is rather 
rough to the touch, with a coating of softish, flaky, calcareous sub- 
stance. A specimen that I measured was exactly 23 inches in length 
by 12 in breadth. Two or three are said to be a nest-complement. <Ac- 
cording to Audubon the young are entirely dusky-gray, with brownish- 
black wings and bill. The head is at first covered, but becomes par- 
tially bare after the first moult. Four years are said to be required for 
the bird te attain its full plumage, though it may breed at two or three 
years of age, and is largely white or whitish after the first moult. The 
head and upper part of the neck of the adult are wholly bare, and of a 
livid bluish color, tinged with yellowish on the forehead. The bill is 
yellowish; the legs blue, becoming blackish on the toes, and tinged with 
yellow on the webs. The female is considerably smaller than the male. 
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IBIS FALCINELLUS var. ORDII (Bp.) Cones. 
Glossy or Bay Ibis. 


Tantalus mexicanus, ORD, Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1717.53 New Jersey). 

Ibis falcinellus, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1225. No. 199: Am. Orn. iv, 1751. 23. pl. 23, f. 1; Syn. 1s2s. 
312.—NetrT., Man. ii, 1254. 23.—Aup.. Orn. Biog. iv. Iro>. 60>, pl. S272 Syn. 
257 ; B. Am. Vi, 1333. 5 4. pl S03.—En™.. Cat. B. Mass. 1235, 5.—PEsB., Rep. B. 
Mass. 1339, 365.—L1s ae Am. Journ. 8c1. xliv. 1745. 261 Connecticut). —PUty., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1256, 230 , Massachusetts’.—CaBot, Pr. Bost. Soc, iil, 313, 533, 
355: Iv, H6.— ALLEN, Bull. Af, G..Ze te Tek ou (Florida'.—Htpsow, P. Loss 
1270, 799 (biography).—Ripew.. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 3>0 (Iinois). 

Ibis falcinellus var. ordii, CoUFS, Key, 1272. 263. 

Ibis ordii. Be., List, 13+. 49.—Bp., B. N, A.. 1255, 635.—WaeEat.. Ohio Agric. Rep. 1260, 
No. 120 (one or two oceasions).— ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1564. 56 \Massachu- 
setts. occasional, irregular).—Lawr.. ‘Aun. LxtaN. Ys Till, 1208, 292 (New York, 
rare).—Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1sU5, 20 (Massachusetts, exeeptionally),— 
Cotes. Pr. Bost. Sec. xii, 1305. 123 (Seuth Carolina, summer).—Ttry., B. E. Pa. 
1219. 44 “New Jersey, occasional).—Mayn., Guide. 1-70, 145 , Massachusetts ).— 
ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, tat 637 ( Massachusetts and New Hampshire). 

Falcinellus ordii, Bp., Consp. ii, 1955. 188.—Cuves. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1560, 96 (Arizona). 

In the present aneertainty attending the discrimination of species. I only quote the 
references to the ordinary North American bird. 


Hab.—United States. southerly, straying north to Massachusetts and Ohio. 


The Glossy Ibis is not figured in Wilson's Ornithology, and remained 
an unknown inhabitant of the United States up to the termination of 
that author's labors. In 1817 a specimen was taken in New Jersy. and 
announced by Mr. Ord under the name of Tantalus mexicanus. Sinee 
that time it has been found at irregular intervals along our coast, chiefly 
in the Southern and Middle districts, but occasionally as far north as 
Massachusetts: where, however, its occurrence must be considered as 
accidental. Audubon says that he found it in flocks in Texas, but gives 
only a meagre account of its habits. Nuttall’s article fs mainly an ac- 
count of Ibises in general, devoted principally to mention of ancient. 
and particularly Egyptian, chronicles and superstitions regarding them. 
The United States species was first separated under the name of ordii 
by Bonaparte, 1838. 

The eggs of Ibises are very different from those of Herons. The shell 
is heavier. rougher, and more granular. the difference in texture being 
very apparent: and are ovoidal, not ellipsoidal. with considerable dif. 
ference in the degree of convexity of the two ends. Those of the Glossy 
Ibis measure from 1.90 by 1.45 to 2.10 by 1.50. and are of a dull greenish- 
blue color, without markings. The number usually deposited is believed 
to be three. 


Family ARDEID_E: Herons. 
Subfamily ARDEIWW£: True Herons. 


ARDEA HERODIAS., Linn. 
Great Blue Heron. 


1768, 257 Gbased on CaTEs.. iii, te and BRISS.. v, 
SS: ESC. “Tar. Ind. Orn, ii, 1730 2 (Aret. Zoal. ii, 
.. Am. Orn, viii, 1314, 25, pl. 65. fig. 5.—Tean. . Man. 
3. 1525. No. 1S Syn. 1222. 504; List. 1232.47: Congp. 
112.—8w. eee *B,.By ke i, ls01. 573 (Hudson's Bay).—NtTT., Man. 
di, 1234, 42—Avp., Orn. Biog. iii, 1235, 57; v, 599: pl. 211; Syn. 1259. 265; B. 
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Am. vi, 1243, 122, pl. 369.—Grr., B. L. I. 1°44, 276.—Darw., Voy. Beagle, 128 
(Galapagos).—Woonpu., Sitgr. Rep. 1~53, 97 (Arkausas, Texas, aud New Mex- 
ico).—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1956, 213 (Massachusetts, summer).—GUNDL., J. 
f. O.siv, 1856, 340 (Cuba, breeds).—_News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1257, 97 (California, 
common).—Bp., B. N. A. 1252, 662.—Scx., Ibis, i, 1x59, 220 (Guatemala).—NEWT.,, 
ibid. 263 (Santa Cruz).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1259 (Bahamas).—HErErM., P. R. 
R. Rep. x, 1259, pt. vi, 63 (California).—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1260, 
228 (Puget Sound).—Hayp., Rep. 1262, 173.—Wueat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1460, 
No, 185.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 196 (Atrato).—CovEs & PRENT., Smiths. 
Rep. 2361, 415 (Washington, summer).—Scw., P. Z. 8. 1261, 41 (Jemaica).— 
Boarpo., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1x, 1862, 128 (Maine, breeds, common).—VERR., Pr, Ess. 
Inst. iii, 1862, 153 (Maine, breeds).—ALLEN, ibid. iv. 174,76 (Massachusetts, 
breeding).—McILwnr., ibid. 1866, 91 (Canada West).—Cours, ibid. v, 1262, 289,— 
Lawre., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1863 (Panama); viii, 1564, 99 (Sombrero); ix, 1868, 
152 (Costa Rica); 210 (Yucatan) ; viii, 1866, 292.—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1865, 
123 (Sonth Carolina, resident.)—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 95 (Arizona, 
breeding); 1871, 33 (North Carolina).—Sunp., Ofv. Vet. Ak. Forh. 1269, 5*9 (St. 
Bartholomew).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1865, 50L (Iowa).—DALL & BaAnn., 
Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, 223 (Sitka, Alaska).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 29 (sum- 
mer).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 358 (Florida); iii, 1872, 182 (Kansas and 
Utah).—Mayyn., Guide, 1270, 143 (Massachusetts); Pr. Bost. Soc. 1271 (New 
Hampshire).—TriprE, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1472, 240 (lowa).—Couss, Key, 1872, 
267.- Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 9.—Ripew., Anu. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 386 (Illinois). 
Ardea hudsonias, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 332 (Epw., pl. 135; Briss., v, 407).—GM., Syst. 
Nat. i, 1788, 631.—Latu., I. O. ii, 1790, 693 (Arct. Zool.ii, No. 342; Gen. Syn. v, #6). 

Hab.—North America, to Hudson’s Bay and Sitka. South to Guatemala and Gala- 
pagos. West Indies. Breeds throughout its range, and winters in the South. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—5454, near Big Sioux River. lp | - 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, nor by the later ones. ee 

No species of Heron has a wider distribution in North America, and 
only the Bittern equals itin the extent of its dispersion. It appears to 
be more common, however, in the United States than further north, and 
is resident south of the Middle districts. Herons, as a group, are rather 
southern birds; only these two just named proceed beyond the United 
States, and most, if not all, are more abundant in the southern portions 
of the Union. They are particularly numerous in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States, where they breed by thousands, and in which districts 
several species occur that are not found in corresponding latitudes in 
the West. On the Pacific side we have no peculiar species, all that 
occur there being of wide distribution. 

The breeding places of the Great Blue Heron on the Colorado River 
offer no such scenes as those of the same bird do in Florida, for in- 
stance. There may, indeed, be places along this river overgrown with 
low, dense woods, simulating a cypress swamp, where the birds may 
resort to breed, along with the Wood Ibises; but, for the most part, the 
Herons that wend their way along the Colorado are only screened by low, 
straggling mezquite, that scarcely hides them, or patches of arrow-wood 
(Tessaria borealis), that they can overlook. Where the river flows deep- 
est and swiftest, cutting its way through bold caifions that rise frowning 
on either hand like the battlements of giant castles—where the fervid 
rays of the sun heat the rocks till they almost crack, and the sand 
blisters the feet—there the Herons fix their nests, overhanging the ele- 
ment whence they draw subsistence. The face of the cliffs in many 
places is covered with singular nests of the Eave Swallow, breeding by 
thousands; while on the flat projecting shelves of rock we find, here and 
there, the bulky platforms of twigs and sticks, and perhaps see the 
sedate bird herself, setting motionless on the nest, hopefully biding her 
time, cheered during her long waiting by the joyous troops of the Swal- 
lows that flutter incessantly around. 

Wherever placed, on tree, bush, or rock, the nest of the Heron is 4 
large bed of twigs, more or less matted together with grasses and weeds, 
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some two feet in diameter and about one-third as high. Two or three 
eggs are laid, probably never more; they measure about 2.50 by 1.50, 
and are rather narrowly elliptical, with both ends of about the same 
shape; the color is a pale, dull, greenish-blue, varying in shade in dif- 
ferent specimens, but always uniform over the same egg. 

I have not observed the breeding of the Heron in the Missouri region, 
but have noticed the bird high up the river as late as the end of October. 


ARDEA EGRETTA, (Gm.) Gray. 


Great White Egret; White Heron, 


Ardea egretta, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 629.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 694.—Wits., Am. 
Orn. vii, 1813, 106, pl. 61, f 4.—Nuvr., Man. ii, 1834, 47—Avp., Orn. Biog. iv, 
1838, 600, pl. 386; Syn. 1839, 265; B. Am. vi, 1843, 132, pl. 370.—Woonpk., Sitgr. 
Rep. 1853, 97 (Texas and Indian Territory).—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 218 
(Massachusetts, very rare).—Turnb., B. E. Pa. 1869, 27 (rather rare).—CovEs, 
Key, 1872, 267. 

Herodias egretta, Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 666.—Wuear., Ohio 
Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 184 (not very uncommon).—Covurs & Prenv., Smiths, 
Rep. 1861, 415 (Washington, occasional).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 86 
(Boston).—Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 290 (New England, to Massachusetts).—_McILwr., 
ibid. v. 1866, 91 (Hamilton, C. W.; rare).—DreEss., Ibis, 1866, 31 (Texas).—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 1866, 292 (New York).—Couss, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 123 
(South Carolina, summer, common).—Covtrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 95 (Colo- 
rado River, common); ibid. 1871, 33 (North Carolina, common).—Maywn., Guide, . 
1570, 143 (Massachusetts, casnal).—Jonrs, Trans. Nova Scotia Inst. ii, 1868, 72 
(Nova Scotia).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1870, 637 (Massachusetts).— ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 358 (Florida, abundant, breeding).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 9 
(Kansas, one instance).—Hatrcu, Bull. Minnesota Acad. i, 1874, 62 (Minnesota). 

Herodias alba var. egretta, RipGway, Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 386 (Illinois). 

Herodias egretta var. californica, Barry, B. N. A. 1856, 667 (larger). 

Ardea leuce, ILLIGER.— LICHTENSTEIN, Verz. 1823, No. 793. 

Egretta leuce, BONAPARTE, List, 1838, 47; Consp. ii, 1835, 114. 

Herodias leuce, BREuM, Hand-buch, 1831, 585. 

Ardea alba, BONAPARTE, Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 189; Syn. 1828, 304 (not of Linneus). 

Ardea “ occidentalis,” Nrwn., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 27 (California). (Not of .tudubon). 

Extralimital quotations —GuNDL., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 341 (Cuba).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. © 

vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—Scu., P. Z. S. 1861, 80 (Jamaica).—Scu., P. Z. S. 1860, 253 (Ori- 

zaba); 290 (Ecuador).—Scu. & SaLv., P. Z. 8. 1866, 199 (Pern); 1867, 334 (Chili); 1969, 

156 (Peru); 1873, 305 (Peru).—Sct., Ibis, 1859, 226 (Central America).—Tay tor, Ibis, 

1860, 312 (Tigre Island, Honduras).—Lawn., Ann. Lye. viii, 63 (Panama) ; ix. 142 (Costa 

Rica).—Pr1z., Orn. Bras. 300 (resident).—PHIL., Cat. 33 (Chili)—Darw., Voy. Beagle, 

128 (Maldonado and Patagonia). ¥ 


Hab.— United States, southerly, straggling northward to Nova Scotia (Jones), Massa- 
chusetts, Canada West, and Miunesota. West Indies; Mexico; Central and 8. America. 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 

The only instance of the occurrence of this species in the Missouri 
region which has come to my knowledge is that of a specimen taken at 
Lawrence, Kansas, August 15, 1872, as stated by Prof. Snow. It must 
be, however, of at least occasional occurrence on the Lower Missouri. 

This fine bird may be immediately recognized by its color—pure white 
at all seasons, with yellow bill and black legs, with its large size—about 
three feet in length. The head is not adorned with a crest, but in the 
breeding season the back has a magnificent train drooping beyoud the 
tail. The Little White Egret is much smaller, only about two feet long, 
and has a recurved crest, lengthened breast-feathers, and a recurved 
train, in the breeding season. An erroneous impression prevails that 
an “Egret” is something different from a Heron; but all Egrets are 
Herons, although all Herons are not Egrets. It is a term applied to 
certain Herons, especially white ones, that have long plumes (atgrettes) ; 
but the distinction is entirely arbitrary. The Reddish Egret, for in- 
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stance, and the Louisianan, are not white; while the small Green Heron 
has long, flowing dorsal plumes. 

Audubon has a paragraph upon this species susceptible of extensive 
application, and expressing a favorite idea of mine, strengthened into 
conviction by repeated observation. Speaking of finding Egrets much 
wilder in early spring than after they had settled to their duties of re- 
production, he says: “I have supposed this to be caused by the change 
of their thoughts on such occasions, and am of opinion that birds of all 
kinds become more careless of themselves. As the strength of their 
attachment toward their mates or progeny increases through the process 
of time, as is the case with the better part of our own species, lovers 
and parents perform acts of heroism which individuals having no such 
attachment to each other would never dare to contemplate. In these 
birds the impulse of affection is so great that, when they have young, 
they allow themselves to be approached so as often to fall victims to the 
rapacity of man, who, boasting of reason and benevolence, ought at 
such a time to respect their devotion.” No one unfamiliar with birds’ 
natures, as exhibited at different seasons of the year, and at varying 
ages, can have adequate conception of the opposite traits they display. 
Even Doves, those meekest of birds—the emblems of “ peace on earth 
and good-will”—fight furiously when the furor amantium is on them; 
the wariest birds forget to consider personal danger in defence of their 
. young; suspicious birds sometimes grow impudently familiar; knowing 
birds appear stupid; dull birds become frisky, and frisky birds beside 
themselves, when in love; silent birds cry out, and singing birds sing 
all the time. 

Another point may be mentioned here. The young, even of birds by 
nature shy and suspicious, require some time to get over their early 
verdancy aud acquire a wholesome degree of caution. Instincts of this 
sort are undoubtedly hereditary, and sufficiently well marked to enable 
us to predicate it, in a certain greater or less degree, of all birds; and 
circumstances of subsequent experience, moreover, have muck control 
over its development and exhibition. But, beyond these variations, it 
is unquestionable that, other things being equal, young birds are for a 
while less wary than their parents, as certainly as in the case of our 
own species. The White Egret is an ilustration in point. We are 
familiar with the difficulty that Audubon records of his experience in 
attempting to shoot these birds; and those of us who have tried can 
attest the same thing. But such strategy is not always required, late 
in the summer and early in the fall, to obtain birds of the year. At 
Fort Yuma, where the birds were very common, I had frequent occa- 
sion to wonder at their want of shyness in the fall, not to say their ab- 
solute stupidity. On one occassion that I remember I came upon a 
young bird that was quietly feeding at a little pool. Notwithstanding 
that I was on horseback and had come clattering along, the bird, not 
frightened at the noise and sudden appearance, merely drew itself up at 
full height to look a moment, and then bent its long neck again to re- 
sun its meal, within fifteen steps of me. It was to have been hoped 
that it could have lived long enough to learn better. Speaking in gen- 
eral terms, and without considering the artificial frame of mind brought 
about by man’s interference, the shyness of any Heron corresponds ex- 
actly to its size; and it is so with many other birds, particularly Gulls— 
the larger the species, the more wary: The smaller kinds, as the Green 
Heron aud the Least Bittern, show little concern at being approached. 
It would almost seem as if the greater birds were aware how likely to 
attract harinful attention their imposing appearance made them, and as 
if the little ones trusted to their insignificance for protection. Itis only 
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another interpretation of La Fontaine’s crowned rats. The gradation 
in size among Herons calls up one other point. Such species as the 
Great Blue and the Great White are certainly to be considered of dig- 
nified bearing, and their motions have something of grace and beauty as 
well. But, though the Green, and the Least, and others have almost 
exactly the same form and the same attitudes and movements, they 
would never be called dignified or elegant birds. Analyzing this differ- 
ence in the way the birds -impress us, I cannot see that anything but 
size is in question. This is the real secret; the large Blue Heron is dig- 
nified by its size alone; the little Green Heron, that copies every 
posture and action of the other, only succeeds in being grotesque, if not 
actually ridicnlons—the more so from the very fact of its imitation. 
The parallel that may be drawn is a broad and long one. 

The White Egret is rather a delicate bird, preferring warm weather, 
and consequently restricted in geographical distribution. In New En- 
gland it is only a rare visitor, and isnot known to breed. I may here 
observe that a certain northicard migration of some southerly birds at 
this season is nowhere more noticeable than among the Herons and their 
allies, the migrants consisting chiefly of birds hatched that year, which 
unaccountably stray in what seems to us the wrong direction. Massa- 
chusetts is the northernmost record of the species in New England. It 
is rather decidedly a maritime bird, like its smaller relative (.17dea 
candidissima), aud seldom. penetrates any distance inland except along 
our largest rivers—the Mississippi, Rio Grande, and Colorado. I never 
saw it in the interior of the Carolinas, along the coasts of which I found 
it very abundant, and throughout the low, flat, marshy or swampy dis- 
tricts. On the Pacific coast it is not recorded north of California. I 
met with it frequently in Southern California near the coast, and on 
a few occasions on the Mojave River, not far from Soda Lake, perhaps 
rather an exceptional inland locality, as the desert environing on all 
sides but one must be a great barrier. The Arizonian birds are gathered 
chiefly along the Colorado, particularly its lower portions. 


Ms “ARDEA CANDIDISSIMA, Gm. 


Little White Egret; Snowy Heron. 


Ardea nirea. Jacq, Beitr. 1784.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 696 (partim).—Licar., Verz. 
123, No. 795. (Name preoccupied.) 

Egretta nivea, CaB. (nec auct.). (Bp.) 

Ardea candidissima, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 633.—Wirs., Am. Orn. vii. 1°13. 120. pl. 62. 
f. 4.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1225, No. 174: Syn. 1228, 303.—Netr., Man. ii, 1934. 49.—, 
AUD., Orn, Biog. iii, 1535, 317 5 v, 1839, 606; pl. 242: Syn, 1539. 267 ; B. Am. vi, 
1243, 163, pl. 374.—Gin., B. L. I, 1244, 2>3.—Woopn.,, Sitgr. Rep. 1253, 97 (Indian 
Territory and Texas).—PtctN., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1956, 212 (Massachusetts, very 
rare).—HEFRM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1259, pt. vi, 63 (California). PErz., Orn. Bras. 
300 (resident).—Cotves, Key, 267.—Sci, & Sav.. P. Z. 8. 1273, 305 (E. Peru). 

Egretta candidissima, Br., List, 123>. 47.—Gossk, B. Jam. 1247, 336. 

Herodias candidissima, Gray. Gen. of B, iii, 1649.—GuNDL., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 342. 

Garzetta candidissima, Br., Consp. Ay. ii, 1855, 119.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 663.—Cass., Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1260, 196 (Carthagena, Darien).—Wuear., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1560, 
No. 183 (very rare).—Coctrs & PreNvT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 415 (not uncom- 
mon).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1-64, #6 (Massachusetts, accidental).—Cotes, 
ibid. v, 1868, 290.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 31 (Texas).—Scr. & Sary., P. Z. 8. 1200, 
199 (Eastern Peru).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1865, 95 (Colorado River, abun- 
dant) ; 1€71, 31 (North Carolina)—Coves, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1268, 123 (South 
Carolina).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 292 (New York): ix, 1908, 142 
(Costa Rica); 210 (Yucatan).—Jones, Tr. Noya Scotia Inst. ii, 1205. 72 (Nova 
Scotia).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1$70, 637 (Massachusetts); Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1571, 
356 (Florida).—Turss., B. E. Pa. 1869, 27 (not uncommon).—MArn., Guide, 
1870, 143 (Massachusetts).—SNow, B. Kans. 1273, 9—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
x, 1674, 326 (Illinois). 
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Ardea carolinensis, ORD, ed. Wils. vii, 1825, 125. 


Additional extralimital quotations.—Scu., P. Z. 8.1861, 81 (Jamaica); 1864, 179 (Mexico); 
1867, 334 (Chili).—Scx. & Satv., ibid. 1867, 280 (Mosquito Coast).—Sci., Ibis, i, 1859, 
226 (Central America).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—PELz., Novara Reise, 
Vog. 118 (Chili).—Puuit., Cat. 33 (Chili). 

Hab.—United States, southerly. North regularly to the Middle States, casually to 
Massachusetts, and even Nova Scotia (Jones). Kansas (Snow). Mexico. West Indies, 
Central and South America to Chili. Breeds throughout its regular United States 
range, and resident in the Gulf States and further south. 

Obtained by none of the Expeditions. 


Among the American Herons this species is only liable to be confounded with the 
young of the Little Blue Heron (A. cwrulea), which is white for a time, and of about 
the same size. It is recognized, however, by certain differences in the proportions and 
color of the bill, legs, and feet; and: it never shows any trace of bluish or ashy, as is 
usually the case with the young 4. cerulea. 

The introduction of this species into the present connection rests on its occurrence 
in Kansas, as recorded by Prof. Snow, /. ¢. (Topeka, July 25, 1872). The range of the 
last species and of this smaller but equally elegant and showy one, appear to be nearly 
or quite coincident, and their habits are much the same. 


The Little Blue Heron (A. cerulea) will probably be found about the 
Lower Missouri, but at present I have no authority for introducing it here. 


ok vad 
d “ARDEA VIRESCENS, Linn. 2 ~ ~ 


Green Heron; Poke. 


Ardea virescens, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 238 (based on Ardea minor, CaTEs., Car. i, 80; 
Cancrophagus viridis, Briss., v, 486, pl. 38, f. 1).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 635.— 
Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 684 (Green Heron, Arct. Zool. ii, 447; Gen. Syn. v, 
63).—Wi1s., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 97, pl. 61, f. 1; Orp’s ed. 102.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 
No. 190.—WadGL., Syst. Av. 1827, No. 36.—NutrT., Man. ii, 1834, 63.—AUD., Orn. 
‘Biog. iv, 1838, 247, pl. 333; Syn. 1839, 264; B. Am. vi, 1243, 105, pl. 367.—Gir., 
B. L. I. 1844, 284.—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 97.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 
212.—Sunp., Ofv. Vet. Ak. 1869, 589 (St. Bartholomew).—HEErM., P. R. R. Rep. 
x, 1259, pt. vi, 63 (Califurnia).—Tripre, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 119 (Minne- 
sota).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 268. 
Ardea (Botaurus) virescens, Br., Specc. Comp. 1827, No. 180; Syn. 1828, 307. 
Herodias virescens, BorE.—BpP., List, 1833, 47.—Gossr, B. Jam. 1847, 340. 
Egretta virescens, Sw., 24 Cent. 1838, No. 156. 
Agamia virescens, REICH., Icones Avium ; Syst. Av. pl. 181, figs. 489, 490. 
Ocniscus virescens, GUNDL., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 343 (Cuba). 
Butorides virescens, Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1855, 125.—Scx., P. Z. §. 1856, 310 (Cordova).— 
Sci. & SALv., ibid. 1867, 250 (Mosquito Coast); 1869, 252 (Venezuela).—SaLv., 
ibid. 1870, 218 (Veragua).—Bp., B. N. A. 1758, 676.—ScL., Ibis, i, 1859, 227 
(Guatemala).—NEWT., ibid. 261 (Santa Cruz).—TAaYL., ibid. 1864, 93 (‘Trinidad) ; 
171 (Porto Rico).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—WuEarT., Ohio 
Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 188.—Covrs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1361, 415 (summer, 
abundant).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 128 (Maine, common, breeds).— 
Cougs, ibid. xii, 1868, 123 (South Carolina).—Scort, ibid. 1e72, 227 (Virginia).— 
TRIPPE, ibid. 240 (Iowa).—VEnR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 158 (Maine).— ALLEN, 
ibid. iv, 1264, 76.—McIiwnr., ibid. v, 1866, 91 (Canada West, rare).—Covsgs, ibid. 
vi, 1-62, 290.—CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1866, 95 (Arizona); 1871, 33 (North Car- 
olina).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 292; ix, 1268, 142 (Costa Rica).— 
Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 28.—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 144.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 
1271, 359 (Florida) ; iii, 1272, 132 (Kansas).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 
501, 507, 520, 526 (Iowa, Illinois, Indiana).—SNow, B. Kans. 1273, 9.—Ripew., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1574, 386 (Illinois). 
Ardea ludoviciana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 630 (not of Wilson).—Larg., I. O. ii, 1790, 690. 
Ardea torquata, MiLx., Il. pl. 60. (Gray.) }924> 
Ardea chloroptera et maculata, Bopp.; P. E. 909, 912. (Gray.) on 


4 
Hab.—United States generally, breeding throughout, and wintering in the South. “” ? 
Canada West (UcIheraith). Mexico. West Indies. Central America to Venezuela. 4! - 
Not noticed by the Expeditions. ye 


Occurs chiefly in the southern and eastern portions of the MASSOUF of 
region. “id 
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NYCTIARDEA GRISEA var. NUEVIA, (Bodd.) Allen. 


American Night Heron. 


Botaurus nerius, Briss., Orn. v, 1760, 162. 

Ardea nevi, Bopp., Planch. Enlum, Tab). 1784, pl. 939 (young). (Gray.) 

Nyctiardea novia, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 33, No. 10174, 

Nycticorar vevia, GRay, G. of B. iii, 558—Scx. & Sarv., P. ZS. 1873, 305 (astern Pern). 

Nyctiardea grisea var. nevia, ALLEN, Bull, M. C. Z, iii, 1872, 182.—Coves, Key, 1872, 269. 

Nycticorax griseus, Remi, Vid. Nat, For, 1370, 25 (Brazil) ALLEN, Bull, M. Z. C. ii, 359. 

(2) Ardea jamaicensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 625.—LatH., Ind. Orn. 11, 1790, 679 (Ja- 
maica Night Heron of Gen. Syn. v, 54; rather f. violaceus). : 

Ardea hoactli, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 630.—Larm., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790,700 (.L. mexicana 
cristata, Briss. v, 218; Day Heron of Gen. Syn. v, 100). ; ; 

Ardea gardeni, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 645.—Larn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 685 (Gardenian 
and Spotted Heron, Gen. Syn. 70,71; Aret. Zool, No. 355). ; 

Nycticorax gardeni, Jaxp., Notes Wils. Orn.—Br., C. A. ii, 1855, 141.—Gunpt., J. f. O. iv, 
1856, 346.—Sc x. P. Z. 8. 1860, 387.—Scxi. & Say. P. Z. 8., 1666, 199 (ie. Pern). 

Nyctiardea gardeni, Bp., B N. A. 1858, 678.—Coov. & Suck., N. H. Wash Ter. L860, 223.— 
Wueat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 189 (rare).—Covrs & Prent., 8. I. Rep. 
1861, 415 (occasional).— Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1262, 1ve.—VERR,., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iii, 1862, 158 (Maine, breeding). ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 76 (breeding abun- 
dantly).—Covrs, ibid. v, 1868, 290.—McIiwr.,, ibid. v, 1866, 92 (common).— 
Covers, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1866, 95 (Arizona).—Lawr., Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
292.—CovEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, le68, 123 (South Carolina) —Turnz., B. E. Pa. 
1869, 28.— ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1862, 507 (Illinois) —Mayy., Guide, 1870, 
144.—Snow, B. Kans. 1273, 9. 

Nyctiardea grisea var. gardeni, Rrpaw., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 386 (Hlinois). 

Ardea nycticorax, WILS., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 101, pl. 61, f.2 (uot of Linnwus).—Bp., Obs. 
Wils. 1825, No. 193; Syn. 1828, 306.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 275; v, 1889, 
600; pl. 236; Syn. 1839, 261; B. Am, vi, 1243, 82, pl. 368. 

Ardea maculata, Friscu, Av. ii, pl. 9. 

Ardea discors, NUTT., Man. ii, 1834, 54. 

Vycticorax americanus, Bp., List, 1232, 48.—Tscu., Fn. Peru, 56.—Gossr, B. Jam. 1247, 344. 

Hab.—United States and British Provinces. Breeds abundantly in New England. 

Winters in the South and beyond. Part of the West Indies. Mexico. Central Amer- 

ica. South America (Peru, Zschudi, Scluter § Salvin; Chili, Darwin; Brazil, Pelzetn; 

Falkland, Sclater), (Compare 4. obscura, Lichtenstein.) 

Not obtained by the Expeditions. 


Observed by me on the Red River of the North, near Pembina, Dakota, 
in May. Like the A. herodias and Botaurus minor, thisspecies goes quite 
far north—a little beyond the limits of the United States. It breeds in 
suitable places throughout its range, in colonies, sometimes of great 
extent; and is resident in the South. 


A  BOTAURUS MINOR, (Gm.) Boie. 


American Bittern. 


Botaurus freti-hudsonis, Briss , Orn. v, 449, pl. 37, f. 1.—DEGL., Orn. ii, 309. 

Ardea freti-hudsonis, SCHLEGEL, Mus. Pays-Bas; Jrdew, p. 49. 

Ardea hudsonias, MERR., Ersch. Grub. Eney. v. 175. 

Ardea stellaris var., Forst., Phil. Trans. ]xii, 1772, 410. 

ardeo, stellaris Var. 3, Botaurus freti-hudsonis, Larn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 680 (Epw., pl. 
136; Gen. Syn. v, 58; Arct. Zool, ii, 451.) 

Ardea stellaris var. B, minor, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1723, 635. 

Ardea minor, WILS., A. Orn. viii, 1814, 35, pl. 65, f. 3—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 186.— 
AUvD., Orn. Biog. iv, 183%, 296, pl. 337—NEws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 96 (Cali- 
fornia and Oregon). 

Botaurus minor, Borg, Isis, 1826, 979.—Br., List, 1838, 48: Consp. ii, 1855, 136.—GUNDL., 
J. f. O. iv, 1856, 346 (Cuba).—Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 32, No. 10163.—Cuvrs, 
Key, 1872, 269. 

Ardea lentiginosa, Moyt., Orn. Dict. Suppl. 1813.—Jeyx., Man. 191.—Leacn, Cat. 33.— 
Tremm., Man. Orn. iv, 331—FLeM., Brit. An. 96.—Eyv., Brit. B. 37.—Krys. & 
Bras., Wirb. Eur. 80.—Sas., Frankl. Journ. 683,—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
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374.—NotT., Man. ii, 1834, 60.—AupD., Syn. 1839, 263; B. Am. vi, 1843, 94, pl 
365.—GIR., Bde ke 1844, 285, —PUTN., pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 218. —Trirre, ibid. 
vi, 1871, 119. 

Botaurus lentiginodus, SrepH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi, 1819, 596.—Macei., Man. ii, 124.— 
Gray, Gen. of B. iii, "557. —Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 674; Mex. Bound. Surv. ii, pt. ii, 
1859, 24 (Matamoras). —HpErm., P. R.R. Rep. =} 1859, pt. vi, 63 (California. )— 
Coor. & Sctcr., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 222. —WHEAt., Obio Agric. Rep. 1860, 
No. 157. —Covuss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 227 (Labrador) ; 1866, 95 (Arizona); 1371, 
34 (North Carolina). —Coves & Prent., Smiths. Rep. 1261, 415 (resident).— 
Hayp., Rep. 1862, 173.—Cass., Pr. Phila. ‘Acad. 1862, 321 (California). —BoarpM., 
Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, "1362, 128 (Maine, common, breeds). —COUvES, ibid. xii, 1763, 123 
(South Carolina, resident). —Mayn., ibid. 1:71 (New Hampshire). “AIKEN, ‘ibid. 
1872, , 209 (Colorado). —TRIPPE, ibid. 1872, 240 (Iowa, abundant, breeds). —VeErR., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153 (Maine, breeds). —ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 76.—McILwr., 
ibid. v, 1866, 91 (Canada West, abundant, summer). —Covss, ibid. v, 1862, 290.— 
Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1264, 433 (Missouri). —LAwr. , Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 1866, 292.— 
Dress., Ibis, 1566, 32 (Texas). —SaLy., Ibis, 1°66, 196 (Guatemala). —ALLEN, 
Mem. Bust. Soc. i, 1268, 501, 507, 520 (lowa and Illinois). —ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z, 
ii, 1871, 359 (Florida); iii, 1872, 182 (Kansas and Utah).—Turns., B. E. Pa, 
1869, 28 —Mayy., Guide, 1870, 144 (Massachusetts, April to October).—Envr- 
coTr, Am. Nat. ili, 1°69, 169 (best biography).—Srey., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 
1270, 465 (Wyoming).—Snow, B. Kans. 1273, 9.—Ripe@w., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 
1874, 326 (Illinois). 

Butor lentiginosus, JaRvD., Br. Birds, iii, 147. 

Butor americana, Swatss., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 354. 

Ardea mokoko, VIEILL., Nouy. Dict. Hist. Nat. xiv, 440.—WaGL., Syst. Av. 1827, No. 29. 

alrdea adspersa, LICHT., “* Mus. Berol.” 

Botaurus adspersus, CaB. (Bp.) 


Hab.—Entire temperate North America (up to 58° or 60°). Cuba. South to Guate- 
mala. Breeds chiefly from the Middle districts northward, wintering thence south- 


ward. Regularly migratory. Accidental in Europe (GOULD, 'B. Eur. pl. 241. —THome., ia 


Ann. Mag. N. H. xvii, 1846, 91.—Harr., Brit. B. 1s72, 150; numerous instances) 
Lieutenant Warren's ) Expedition. —5455, Vermilion River ; 3911, Platte River. st 
Later Expeditions.—60774, Sweetwater. : Y : 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


The very great variation in size of this species has not usually been recognized. I ne 


have measured individuals from 23 to 34 inches in length, with an extent of wing from? 
32 to 43 inches; the wing 94 to 13, and other measurements to correspond. The colora- Sire 
tion varies interminably: even the characteristic velvety black spot on the side of the 
neck is sometimes obsolete. 


Audubon has given accounts of nearly all our Herons, with which he 
was very familiar, in a series of admirable biographies, leaving little to 
be desired. He was less fortunate in the case of the Bittern, admitting 
that he never had a good opportunity of observing all its habits. This 
being the case with “the American Woodsman,” it is less singular that 
no other writer has completed the history of the species. Latterly, 
however, Mr. Endicott has gone far toward supplying the deficiency, in 
his excellent article above cited; and Mr. Samuels gives some interest- 
ing particulars. Every one knows the Bittern by sight, and has a gen- 
eral, if vague, idea of its character, but few have become familiar with 
its ways. Wilson conveys but little information, and that not entirely 
to the point. Richardson fixes its northern limit at 58°, but has little 
more to as Nuttall’s account is chiefly a compilation from these two 
sources. Although I am tolerably familiar with the bird, I have never 
seen its nest, or found it where I could suppose it was breeding. 
According to ‘the best accounts, its peculiarities in respect of nidifica- 
tion are, that it does not assemble in communities, at any rate of large 
extent, to breed, and that the nest is usually placed on the ground. 
Mr. Samuels say 3: “It breeds in communities, sometimes as many as a 
dozen pairs nesting within the area of a few rods. The nests are placed 
on low bushes, or thick tufts of grass, sometimes in low, thickly-wooded 
trees; and are composed of coarse grasses, twigs, and a few leaves. I 
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know of no other place in New England where these birds breed in such 
abundance as in the neighborhood of Richardson’s Lakes, in Maine: 
There, in some of the tangled, boggy, almost impenetrable swamps, 
these birds have several heronies, which they have inhabited for years.” 
It will be observed that this account is directly contradictory of a state- 
ment of Audubon’s: “ Although in a particular place, apparently favor- 
able, some dozens of these birds may be found to-day, yet, perhaps, on 
visiting it to-morrow, you will not find one remaining, and districts re- 
sorted to one season or year, will be found deserted by them the next.” 

With these accounts we may compare Mr. Endicott’s observations : 
“Some speak of finding the Bittern breeding in colonies in trees. Good 
observers say so, and I believe them; but I think that all such cases 
are owing to accidental circumstances, such as the inundation of their 
marshes. Certain it is, that I have never found them so associated. 
‘Le butor, says M. Holandre, ‘est trés sauvage, farouche, solitaire.’ 
One tiger’s den to a jungle, one eyry to a mountain, and one pair of 
Bitterns to a bog, seems to be therule. In the place where I have found 
them there is retired feeding ground for a thousand; dense cedar 
swamps, extensive enough for as many nests, if they only chose to 
congregate, like their sociabie cousins, the Herons; and yet two by 
two they live, their next neighbors nobody knows how far away—not 
in the same swamp at any rate; and on the ground, the bare ground, 
they Jay their four or five eggs, among low laurel, tufts of grass, or, as 
in the case of the first nest I ever found, at the foot of a swamp huckle- 
berry, from which the callow young, unable yet to stand, tried to drive 
me away by repeated tumbling charges, menacing me by clumping their 
soft mandibles, and by sending angry hisses from their wide-yawning 
yellow throats.” 

Mr. Endicott remarks very pointedly upon the general uncertainty 
that pervades ornithological writings respecting the color of the Bit- 
tern’s eggs, “finding the enumerated authorities determined that the 
eges should have green on them of some shade or other.” He calls 
them “a dark drab”; My. Samuels says “a rich drab, with sometimes 
an olive tinge.” The color of the several sets before me may be called 
a brownish-drab, with a shade of gray. It is a difficult color to name, 
and doubtless varies in tint in different specimens; but it is probably 
never anything like the clear, pale greenish of the eggs of ordinary Her- 
ous. Specimens measure 1.90 by 1.50, to 2.00 by 1.50; the nest-comple- 
ment is three to five. 

The “booming of the Bittern” is an expression, alliterative if not 
accurate, which generally gets into writings upon this bird. I have 
never heard any sound from our species which could be called booming, 
bleating, bellowing, or even neighing—all of which words, among others, 
have been used to suggest the queer, uncouth voice of the bird. On 
this subject I will again have recourse to Mr. Endicott for an extract. 
“Mudie speaks as follows of the European Bittern’s voice: ‘Anon a 
burst of savage laughter breaks upon you, gratingly loud, and so un- 
wonted and odd that it sounds as if the voices of a bull and a horse 
were combined; the former breaking down his bellow to suit the neigh 
of the latter, in mocking you from the sky” ‘When the Bittern booms 
and bleats overhead, one certainly feels as if the earth were shaking. 
* * * * Chaucer speaks as follows in The Wife of Bath’s Tale: 


‘And as a bitore bumbleth in the mire, 
She laid hire mouth into the water doun, 
Bewray me not, thou water, with they soun’, 
Quod she, to the I tell it, and no mo, 
Min husband hath long asses eres two.’ 
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Another notion was that the bill was put inside a reed to increase the 

‘sound ; the truth is, of course, that the bird uses no means to produce 
its bellow but its own organs of voice. Our own Bittern has no such 
roar, but, as its name in most parts of the country denotes, makes a 
noise very much like driving a stake with an axe. It has also a hollow 
croak at the moment of alarm.” This is exactly true. The curious noise 
is spoken of in Audubon as a “hoarse croaking, as if the throat were 
filled with water.” Nuttall makes a successful attempt to suggest the 
sound by the syllables ’pump-at-gah. But I prefer, on the whole, Mr. 
Samuels’ rendering. ‘In the mating season,” he says, ‘‘and during the 
first part of the period of incubation, the male has a peculiar love-note, 
that almost exactly resembles the stroke of a mallet on a stake; some- 
thing like the syNables chunk-a-lunk-chunk, quank chunk-a-lunk—chunk. I 
have often, when in the forests of Northern Maine, been deceived by 
this note into believing that some woodsman or settler was in my neigh- 
borhood, and discovered my mistake only after toiling through swamp 
and morass for perhaps half a mile.” Besides this peculiar call-note, 
the bird has another, its ordinary cry, when its breast is not in the least 
swelling with the tender passion. This is a single, abrupt, explosive 
syllable, something like quark, or hauk, delivered with a rough, gutteral 
intonation. It is always uttered when the bird is surprised while feed- 
ing, or when its haunts are invaded. -As it lives so much among reeds 
and rushes, very often the first intimation one has of its presence is the 
energetic utterance of this note, to be followed in an instant by the 
heavy form of the bird itself, as it tops the tall weeds. Ordinarily, 
however, the Bittern is decidedly a silent bird, as it were mistrusting 
its vocal ability; besides, ncisiness is not altogether compatible with its 
sedate ways and contemplative turn of mind. 

We might expect to find in the wind-pipe some peculiarity to account 
for such vocal efforts. In such instances as those of the Trumpeter 
Swan, and Whooping Crane, for instance, the remarkable notes emitted 
depend evidently upon the peculiarly convoluted structure of the trachea. 
But ordinarily, little connection can be traced between quality of voice 
and tracheal structure. The curious cartilaginous or osseous bulbs at 
the lower larynx of most Ducks seem to have no influence on the voice. 
Who would suspect the marvellous musical ability of a Mocking Bird, 
from comparison of its vocal organ with that of a Crow for instance, a 
bird which anatomically considered, is truly oscine, for all that its croak 
is so harsh. The conformation of the Bittern’s windpipe is not remark- 
able, according to descriptions; there is no dilation into a membranous 
or gristly tympanum, nor any convolution, nor is the muscular arrange- 
ment remarkable. The calibre of the tube is perhaps greater, propor- 
tionately, than is usual in Herons, with laterally compressed walls, 
narrow rings, and wide spaces, but for all that we can discover by 
examination of the organs, the voice of the Bittern is likely to remain 
its own secret. 

The Bittern is migratory, and its movements are regular. Excepting 
the Great Blue Heron, no bird of its tribe in this country is so exten- 
sively dispersed. It reaches the Northern States in March, or early in 
April, and may pass still farther north. I ascertained its occurrence at 
Rigolet, in Labrador, and it is stated to reach 58° or 60° in the interior. 
It has frequently been shot in Europe, though not recorded from Green- 
land. It reaches across our continent. To the south, its movements 
extend to Guatemala, although it winters in the Southern States as 
well, and also, I am inclined to think, even in the Middle States, as I 
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have procured it in January at.Washington. It visits some of the West 
Indian Islands. In September I found it migratory through Dakota in 
comparative plenty. It may breed in almost any portion of its range, 
but nests preferably toward the North. 

The Bittern, as has been said, is essentially ** wild, shy, and solitary.” 
We oftener start one from his lonely vigils in the bog, than find several, 
or even a pair together, excepting in the breeding season. No doubt 
he evjoys life after his own fashion, but his notions of happiness are 
peculiar. He prefers solitude, and leads the eccentric life of a recluse, 
‘forgetting the world, and by the world forgot.” To see him at his 
ordinary occupation, one might fancy him shouldering some heavy 
responsibility, oppressed with a secret, or laboring in the solution of a 
problem of vital consequence. He stands motionless, with his head 
drawn in upon his shoulders, and half-closed eyes, in profound medita- 
tion, or steps about in a devious way, with an absent-minded air; for 
greater seclusion, he will even hide in a thick brush-clump for hours 
together. Startled in his retreat whilst his thinking-cap is on, he seems 
dazed, like one suddenly aroused from a deep sleep; but as soon as he 
collects his wits, remembering unpleasantly that the outside world 
exists, he shows common sense enough to beat a hasty retreat from a 
scene of altogether too much action for him. Some such traits have 
doubtless led to the belief that he is chiefly a nocturnal bird; but such 
is not the case. He may migrate by night, but so does the Killdeer, 
and the Bobolink, and many other birds not in the least nocturnal. 
Nor is the Bittern eitber lazy or stupid, as some may suppose. He is 
simply what we call a shady character—cne of those non-committal 
creatures whom we may invest, if we please, with various attributes, 
and perhaps consider very deep, without sufficient reason; the fact 
being, that we make the mystery about him. There is nothing remark- 
able in the fact that he prefers his own company, and dislikes to be 
bored. He lives in the bog, where he finds plenty to eat that he likes 
best, and is satisfied to be simply let alone. 

When the Bittern is disturbed at his meditation, he gives a vigorous 
spring, croaks at the moment in a manner highly expressive of his dis- 
gust, and flies off as fast as he can, though in rather a loose, lumbering 
way. For some distance he flaps heavily with dangling legs and ont- 
stretched neck; but when settled on his course he proceeds more 
smoothly, with regular measured wing-beats, the head drawn in closely 
and the legs stretched straight out behind together, like a rudder. He 
is very easily shot on the wing—easily hit, and dropping at a touch 
even of fine shot. When winged, he croaks painfully as he drops, and 
no sooner does he touch the ground than he gathers himself in defen- 
sive attitude to'resent aggression as best he can. He tights well, and 
with more spirit and determination than he might be expected to show— 
like many other quiet inoffensive creatures when quite sure they have 
a grievance and are pushed to desperation. He has a very ugly way of 
pointing his resistance with quick thrusts of his spear-like bill, capable 
of inflicting no slight wound on an incautious hand. But it avails 
little; a kick from a cowhide boot, or a thump with the butt of a gun, 
generally decides the unequal contest. 

The food of this bird consists of various kinds of small aquatic 
animals. In its stomach may be found different mollusces, crawfish, 
frogs, lizards, small snakes and fishes, as well as insects. Such prey is 
captured with great address, by spearing, as the bird walks or wades 
Stealthily along. The thrust of the bill is marvellously quick and skil- 
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ful—more action is displayed on such occasions than probably under 
any other circumstance. As an article of food itself, the Bittern is not 
a success, notwithstanding eminent authority to the contrary. I have 
several times seen it brought to table, under favorable culinary circum- 
stances; but in each instance it furnished occasion for a joke at some 
one’s expense, as little relished, apparently, as the neat itself. 


ARDETTA EXILIS, (Gm.) Gray. 


Least Bittern. 


Ardea cyilis, Ge., Syst. Nat. i, 1748, 645.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 6#3 (based on 
Minute Bittern, of Gen. Syn. v, 66).—Wiss., Am. Orn. viii, 1714, 37, pl. 65, f4.— 
Wasr., Syst. Av. 1#27, Ardea No. 36.—Nuvy., Man. ii, 1634, 66.—Atp., Orn, 
Biog. iii, 1835, 77; v, 1839, 606; pl. 210; Syn. 140, 263; 3. Am. vi, 14433, 100, 
pl. 366.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 287.—Purn., Pr. Es. Inst. i, 1456, 210 (Massachu- 
setts). -News., P. R. 1. Rep. vi, 1857, 9s (Sacramento Villey, Cal.). 

Ardea (Ardeola) exilis, By., Olvs. Wils. 1825, No. 1915 Syn. 1424, 302. 

Ardeola esilis, Iyv., List, 13, 47; C. A. ii, 1455, 134.—Gossn, B. Jam. 1647, 343.—Hoy, 
Smiths. Rep. 1464, 434 (Missouri). 

Butor exilis, Sw., Classif. of Birds, ii, 1837, 354. 

Ardetta esilis, Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849; Mand-list, iii, 1971, 31, No. 10150 (sabgenus),— 
GUND,, J. f. O. iv, 1456, 345 (Cuba).—Bv., B. N. A. 1#54, 673.—Witat., Ohio 
Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 146.—Sc1., 2. Z. 8. 1461, 61 (Jamaica).—Couns & Dice, 
Smiths. Rep. 1461, 415.—Vern., Vr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1462, 158 (Maine, rare).— 
ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 76 (Massachusetts, very rare). MCILWwR., ibid. v, 1466, OL 
(Canada West, commmon summer resident.).—Cocns, ibid. v, 1468, 290.—Lawn., 
Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 146% (Panama); 1466, 292.—Cocrs, Pr. Vhila. Acad, 1-66, 
95 (Arizona).—Covurs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1464, 123 (South Carolina).—Dress., 
Ibis, 1266, 32 (Texas).—DBry., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1266 (Porto Rico).—Sarv., Ibis, 
1466 196 (Guatemala). ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 163, 520 (Mlinois).—TEn., 
LB. i. Pa. 1569, 24.—ALLeN, Bull. M,C. Z. ii, 1871, $59 (J lorida, not common); 
iii, 1«72, 142 (astern Kansas).—Mayn., Guide, 1#70, 144 (Massachusetts, very 
rare).—Cours, Key, 1£72, 270.—Snow, 13. Kans. 1073, 9.—Jtipaw., Ann. Lye. 
N.Y. x, 1674, 346 (Illinois). 

Hab.—United States and British Provinces. Dreeds throughout its United States 
range, wintering iu the South. Cuba. Jamaica. Central Amorica, (7) South America, 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 

Although very generally distributed, this curious little Ieron docs 
not appear to be anywhere abundant. I have seen it alive but few 
times, and am not very familiar with its habits. I have invariably 
found it in reedy swamps—just such places as the Rails frequent— 
where, when startled, it flies up in a manner reminding one of a Jail. 
Like the Bittern, it is regularly migratory, passing northward in April, 
and returning in September. It is said to reside in the Gulf States, 
and to be more numerous there than elsewhere. It does not appear to 
gather in communities to breed, like most of the Herons, but is oftenest 
found singly, in pairs, or at most, three or four pairs. It is also an 
exception to the general rule among Herons that the sexes are alike in 
color. It bears a curious likeness, or rather analogy, in several respects 
to the Rails. 

The nest I have never seen. According to Audubon, it is “ some- 
times placed on the ground, amid the rankest grasses, but more fre- 
quently it is attached to the stems several inches above it. It is flat, 
composed of dried or rotten weeds, and in shape resembles that of the 
Louisiana Ueron, though this latter employs nothing but sticks. * * 
* * Tn two instances I found the nests of the Least Bittern about 
three feet above the ground in a thick cluster of smilax and other briary 
plants. In the first, two nests were placed in the same bush, within a 
few yards of each other. In the other instances there was only one 
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nest of this bird, but several of the Boat-tailed Grakle, and one of the 
Green Heron, the occupants of all of which seemed to be on friendly 
terms. When startled from the nest, the old birds emit a few notes 
resembling the syllable qud, alight a few yards off, and watch all your 
movements. If you go toward them, you may sometimes take the 
female with the hand, but rarely the male, who generally flies off, or 
makes his way through the woods. * * * * * The food of this 
bird consists of snails, slugs, tadpoles, or young frogs and water-lizards. 
In several instances, however, I have found small shrews and field-mice 
in their stomachs.” 

The eggs, three to five in number, are elliptical, or equal at both 
ends, from 1.20 by 0.90, to 1.25 by 0.95 in size, and white, with the 
faintest bluish tint. They look very much like pigeon’s eggs, except in 
the equality of the ends : 


34 


SUBORDER ALECTORIDES: CRANES, RAILS, &c. 


Family GRUIDAG: Cranes. 
GRUS AMERICANA, (Linn.) Temm.. 


White or Whooping Crane. 


Ardea americana, LINn., Syst. Nat. i, 1776, 234 (based on Epw., pl. 132; Carss., pl. 75; 
Briss., v, 382).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 621—Forst., Phil. Trans. Ixii, 1772, 
382 (York Fort).—Latu., Ind, Orn. ii, 1790, 675 (Arct. Zool. ii, 442; Gen Syn.- 
v, 42, Planch. Enlum. 889).—Wuts., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 20, pl. 64, f. 3. 

Grus americana, TEMM., Analyse.—OrD, ed. Wils. viii, 1825.—Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 
195; Syn. 1225, —; List, 1838, 46; Consp. ii, 1855, 99.—Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. 
ii, 1831, 372 (“‘every part of the Fur Conntries”).—NutT?., Man. ii, 1934, 34.— 
Avpb., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 202, pl. 226; Syn. 1839, 219; B. A. v, 1842, 188, pl. 
313.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. iv, 1853, 303 (eritical).—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 
229 (Massachusetts, very doubtful; based on Emmons, Cat. B. Mass. 135; see 
Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 289).—Bwp., B. N. A. 1858, 654.—Maxiu, J. f. 0. 
vii, 1559, 82 (immature) WuHEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 181 (Ohio, o-ca- 
sional).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 30 (Lower Rio Grande).—Covrs, Pr. Bost. Soe. 
xii, 1568, 123 (South Carolina in winter, doubtful; on authority of Prof. Gibbes, 
probably referring back to Audubon, who did not distinguish between this and 
G. canadensis) —TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 43 (“now very rare;” three ut Bees- 
ley’s Point, in 1851).—Trrere., Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 118 (Minnesota, “quite 
common at certain seasons, occasionally breeding”).—TRiPPE, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xv, 1572, 240 (Decatur County, Iowa, ‘quite a number”).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soe. 
xv, 1472, 209 (Colorado, migratory, occasional).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 
122 (Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 9 (rare in migration).—Coves, Key, 
1872, 271.—Ripew., Aun. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 387 (Hlinois). 

Grus clumator, BARTRAM, Trav. in E. Fla. 1791. 

Grus struthio, WAGLER, Syst. Av. 1827, Grus No. 6. : 

-Grus hoyanus, DUDLEY, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1854, 64.—Hartt., J. f. O. iii, 1855, 336, 
427.—(See Stimpson, Mem. Chic. Acad. i, 1868, 129, pl. 19.) 


Hab.—Interior of North America. Up the Mississippi Valley, spreading through the 
Fur Countries. Texas to Florida, and occasionally up the coast to the Middle States. 
Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 


. 


It is unnecessary, at tbis late day, to argue the question of the dis- 
tinctness of this species and its formerly supposed young, G. canadensis. 
But a very remarkable anatomical difference between the two species 
may be presented, as a structural character of G. americana not gen- 
erally recognized, if indeed it be not altogether unknown. In G. cana. 
densis the trachea is stated to be simple; in G. americana it is remark- 
ably convoluted within the sternum, to a degree perhaps not surpassed 
by any bird whatever, and certainly equaled by few. This is an instance 
of an anatomical peculiarity like that of the Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus 
_buccinator), in comparison with some allied species, and it appears to ex- 
-ercise a similar direct influence upon the voice, in each ease. 

My attention was first directed to this peculiarity by Dr. R. O. Sweeny, 
of Saint Paul, when visiting the Museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in that city, where I was shown a beautiful preparation of 
the sternum and trachea, exhibiting the entire course of the windpipe 
inside the keel of the bone. The sternal keel is broad and tumid, and 
is entirely excavated. The greater part of the excavation is occupied 
by the singular duplications of the trachea, to be presently described; 
but there are two—an anterior and a posterior—large empty air cells 
in the bone, with smooth walls, and two other air cells—one superior 
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and one along the edge of the keel—filled with light, bony meshwork. 
Excepting these cancellated portions, the whole keel is hollow, and is 
occupied by the folds of the windpipe, as follows: Coming down the 
throat, the trachea enters the sternal keel at its anterior inferior apex, 
and runs along the lower edge of the keel, inside, almost to the very 
posterior angle; curving abruptly upward and forward, at about 45°, 
it runs along the top of the keel just under the body of the bone to the 
very front, where it appears; curving next downward, it reénters the 
keel just alongside its original entrance, passes about a third way to 
the posterior end of the bone, then coils upward with a strong curve, 
folding on itself, to reémerge from the bone close alongside its first 
entrance; and thence passes up to the bronchi with a strong curve. In 
‘fewer words, the trachea, entering the apex of the keel, traverses the 
whole contour of the keel in a long vertical coil, emerges at the front 
upper corner of the keel, enters again at the lower corner of the keel 
and makes a smaller vertical coil in the center, emerging again where it 
went in. On looking at the object from the front, we see three parallel 
vertical coils, side by side; the middle one is the trachea coming down 
from the neck above; on the left hand is the bulge of the first great 
coil; on the right is the windpipe passing to the lungs after it has made 
its second coil inside. Measuring loosely, with a thread laid along the 
track of the folds, I find there are about tecenty eight inches of windpipe 
coiled away in the breast-bone—certainly over two feet; from upper 
larynx to the entrance is about twenty-two inches, and there are about 
eight inches more of the tube from its exit from the bone to the forks 
of the bronchi; altogether, fifty-eight inches. The Whooping Crane has 
a windpipe between four and five feet long—quite as long as the bird 
itself. 

The distribution of the Whooping Crane appears to be somewhat pe- 
culiar, as may be gathered from the foregoing indications. It is said to 
be tound throughout the Fur Countries ; but in the United States its dis- 
persion is limited, and there is a difficulty in determining from the 
accounts, since several authors have confounded it with the Saudhiil 
Crane. I find no satisfactory evidence of its occurrence in New Englana, 
and Mr. Lawrence omits it from his New York list. Dr. Turnbull gives 
it as now very rare, but remarks that in Wilson’s time it bred at Cape 
May, New Jersey. It is said to be common in Florida, where, however, 
Mr. Allen “saw no White Cranes.” It occurs in Texas. I have never 
seen it alive excepting in Northern Dakota, where I observed it in 
August, September, and October, and where, probably, it breeds. Its 
principal line of migration appears to be the Mississippi Valley at large ; 
accounts of its presence all along this belt, from Texas to Minnesota, 
for a considerable breadth, are unanimous and conclusive. Here it 
seems to be chiefly migratory, but there is every reason to believe that 
it breeds in Minnesota and, as just said, in Dakota, as it also does 
further north. 

Two eggs of the Whooping Crane are in the Smithsonian from Great 
Slave Lake, where they were taken by Mr. J. Lockhart. Though trom 
the same nest, one is noticeably more elongated than the other, meas- 
‘uring about 3.90 by 2.65, the other being about 3.60 only, with the same 
width. The shell is much roughened with numerous elevations, like 
little warts, and is, moreover, puvctulate all over. The ground is a 
light brownish-drab; the markings are rather sparse, except at the 
great end; they are large irregular spots of a pale dull chocolate-brown, 
with still more obscure or nearly obsolete shell-markings. A queried, 
but probably correct set of eggs is in the collection irom Dubuque, Iowa 
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This tall and stately white bird, of the most imposing appearance of 
any of this country, I have only seen on the broad prairie, or soaring 
on motionless pinion in spiral curves high overhead. Its immense 
stature is sometimes singularly exaggerated by that quality of the 
prairie air which magnifies distant objects on the horizon, transforming 
sometimes a weed into a man, or making a Wild Turkey excite suspicion 
‘of a buffalo. The most fabulous accounts of a Crane’s size might read- 
ily arise without intentional deception. J have known a person to mis- 
take a Sandhill Crane for one of his stray mules, and go in search; 
and another enthusiastic teamster once declared that some he saw were 
“bigger than his six-mule -team.” Once, while antelope-shooting on 
the prairie, my companion—a good hunter—and myself saw what we 
took to be an antelope standing quietly feeding with his broad, white 
stern toward us, and only about five hundred yards off. We attempted, 
for at least fifteen minutes, to “flag” the creature up to us, waving a 
handkerchief on a ramrod iu the most approved style. This proving 
unavailing, my friend proceed to stalk the game, and crawled on his 
belly for about half the distance before the “antelope” unfolded his 
broad black-tipped wings and flapped off, revealed at length as a 
Whooping Crane. 


GRUS CANADENSIS, (Linn.) Temm. 


Brown or Sandhill Crane. 


Ardea canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 234 (Epw., i, 33; Briss., v, 385).—Forsr., 
Philos. Trans. lxii, 1772, 322, 409 (Severn River).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 620.— 
Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 675 (Arct. Zool. ii, 443; Gen. Syn. v, 43). 

Grus canadensis, TEMM., Anal. p. ¢.—Bp., Syn. 1828, No. 225; Consp. ii, 1855, 98.—SaB., 
Frankl. Journ. 685.—RiIcu., Parry’s 2d Voy. 353.—Sw. & Rica., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
373.—NeTT., Man. ii, 1434, 32.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soe. iv, 1853, 303 (critical) ; vii, 
1859, p. 14.—Woonk., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 96 (New Mexico and Arizona).—GUNDL., 
J.f. 0. iv, 1856, 339 (Cuba, breeding).—NEwB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 97 (Pacific 
coast).—Bp., B, N. A. 1858, 655.— Hr erm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 62 (Cali- 
fornia).—Maxi., J. f. O. vii, 1859, 84.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
227.—Wurat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 182.—Hayp., Rep. 1362, 173 (Ne- 
braska).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 13864, 438 (Western Missouri).—DREss., Ibis, 1866, 
30 (Texas).—Covues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1266, 95 (Colorado and Gila Rivers, abun- 
dant ).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 501 (Iowa, migratory and breeding).— 
Datu & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 289 (Alaska, common, breeding).—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1671, 357 (Florida, abundant).—Trieer, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 
118 (Minnesota, very common, breeding); Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 240 (Iowa, 
“vast numbers in migration ”).—AIKEN, ibid. 209 (Colorado, common in migra- 
tion).—Mrrr., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 702 (Idaho).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 
271.—Snow, B. Kans. 1473, 9 (abundant in migrations)—Ripe@w., Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. x, 1874, 387 (Illinois). 

Ardea canadensis var. 8, LatH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 676 (Mexico). 

Grus mesicana, MULLER (Briss., v, 380). 

Grus pratensis, BARTR., Trav. in Florida, 1791, p. —. 

Grus fusca, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. vii, 548. 

Grus poliophea, WAGLER, Syst. Av. 1827, Grus No. 7. 

Grus americana, AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 441 (in part), pl. 261; Syn. 1839, 219 (in 
part); B. Am. v, 1242, [es (in part); pl. 314 (supposed young). 

Grus fraterculus, Cass., Baird’s B. N. A. 1752, 656 (New Mexico). 

Conpure Grus longirosiris, Bp., C. A. ii, 1854, 98 (F'n. Japon. pl. 72.) 


Hab.— United States, from Florida and the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific, and in- 
terior of the Fur Countries. North to the Yukon (Dall) and west coast of Baftin’s Bay 
(latitude 72°; Ibis, ii, 167). Breeds apparently nearly throughout its range. Cuba. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—8914, Sand Hills, Ncbraska (erroneously given as ¢. 
americana in Dr. Hayden’s earlier report). 

Later Expeditions.—62369, North Fork, Idaho. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition, nor by the later ones. 


I find no indication of the occurrence of this species anywhere in the 
Eastern or Middle States, nor indeed east of the Mississippi and its 
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tributaries, excepting in Florida. There it is abundant, according to 
several observers. Dr. Bryant refers to its breeding, stating that two 
eggs are laid, from early in February until about the middle of April. 
T have met with it in various parts of the West, finding it breeding in 
Northern Dakota, quite plentifully, on the broad prairie. Newly-batched 
young were secured in July, near Turtle Mountain, Late in September 
and early in October numbers of this species and G. americana together 
were migrating through the same region; they appeared to journey 
chiefly by night. Often, as we lay encamped on the Mouse River, the 
stillness of midnight would be broken by the hoarse, rattling croaks of 
Cranes coming overhead, the noise finally dying in the distance, to be 
succeeded by the shrill pipe of numberless waders, the honking of 
‘ Geese, and the whistle of the pinions of myriads of wild fow] that shot 
past, sounding to sleepy ears like the rushing sound of a far away loco- 
motive. 

We have accounts of the Sandhill Cranes from the whole extent of 
the Mississippi Valley (in the broad sense of the term), and of their 
breeding in Iowa and Minnesota, as well as in Dakota. In Alaska, Mr. 
Dall says, it is a common bird at St. Michael’s and around the mouth 
of the Yukon, but less so in the interior, as at Nulato. “The egys, 
obtained June 17, on the Yukon River, are Jaid in a small depression 
on the sandy beach, without any attempt at a nest.” He adds that the 
fibula is a favorite pipe-stem with the Indians, who, also, are fond of 
domesticating the young; the birds eating up vermin and insects, as 
well as refuse scraps of food about the settlements. Further south, on 
the Pacific coast, says Dr. Suckley, Sandhill Cranes are very abundant 
at Puget Sound, on the Nisqually plains, in autumn. ‘They there 
commence to arrive from the summer breediug grounds about the last 
week in September, from which time until about the 10th of November 
they are quite plentiful. After this they disappear, probably retirmg 
to warmer latitudes during the cold mouths. In the fall they are found 
on all the prairies near Fort Steilacoom, but are not indifferent to choice 
of certain spots. These are generally old ‘stubble-tields, or spots of 
ground that bave been ploughed. They rise heavily and slowly from 
the ground on being disturbed, and, flying in circles, at length acquire 
the desired elevation. When proceeding from one favorite resort to 
another, or when migrating, the flight is high, and not unfrequently 
their approach is heralded, before they are in sight, by their incessant, 
whooping clamor. While feeding they are generally silent.” To this 
account Dr. Cooper adds that the Brown Cranes are common swnmer 
residents in Washington Territory, ‘arriving at tbe Straits of Fuca in 
large flocks, in April, and there dispersing in pairs over the interior 
prairies to build their nests, which are placed amid the tall fern ou the 
highest and most open ground, where they can see the approach of 
danger. They frequent, at this season, the mountains to the height of 
6,000 feet above the sea. The young are often raised trom the nest by 
the Indians tor food.” 

“Tn the autumn and winter,” Dr. Newberry observes, “it is abundant 
on the prairies of California, and is always for sale in the markets of 
San Francisco, where it is highly esteemed as an article of food. In 
August we frequently saw them about the Klamath Lakes, and early in 
September, while in the Cascade Mountaius, in Oregon, the Cranes were 
a constant feature of the scenery of the beautiful but lonely mountain 
meadows in which we encamped. We found them always exceedingly 
shy and difficult of approach, but not unfrequently the files of their tall 
forms stretching above the prairie grass, or their discordant and far- 
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sounding screams, suggested the presence of the human inhabitants of 
the region, whose territory was now, for the first time, invaded by the 
white man. The Cranes nest in these alpine meadows, and retreat to 
the milder climate of the valleys of California on the approach of winter. 
In Oregon they begin to move southward in October.” 

Thousands of Sandhill Cranes repair each year to the Colorado River 
Valley, flock succeeding flock along the course of the great stream, from 
their arrival in September until their departure the following spring. 
Taller than the Wood Ibises or the largest Herons with which they are 
associated, the stately birds stand in the foreground of the scenery of 
the valley, the water now reflecting the shadow of their broad wings, 
then the clear blue sky exhibiting in outline their commanding forms. 
Such ponderous bodies, moving with slowly-beating wings, give a great 
idea of momentum from mere weight—of force of motion without swift- 
ness; for they plod along heavily, seeming to need every inch of their 
ample wings to sustain themselves. One would think they must soon 
alight fatigued with such exertion, but the raucous cries continue, and 
the birds fly on for miles along the tortuous stream, in Indian file, under 
some trusty leader, who croaks his hvarse orders, implicitly obeyed. 
Each bird keeps his place in the ranks; the advancing column now 
rises higher over some suspected spot, now falls along an open, sandy 
reach, swaying meanwhile to the right or left. As it passes on, the in- 
dividual birds are blended in the hazy distance, till, just before lost to 
view, the line becomes like an immense serpent gliding mysteriously 
through the air. When about to alight, fearful lest the shadows of the 
woods harbor unseen danger, the Cranes pass by the leafy intricacies 
where the Ibises and other less suspicious birds feed, and choose a spot 
for the advantage it may offer of uninterrupted vision. By nature one 
of the most wary and discreet of birds, his experience has taught the 
Crane to value this gift and put it to the best use. His vigilance is 
rarely relaxed, even when he is feeding where less thoughtful birds 
would feel perfectly secure. After almost every bending of his long 
neck to the ground, he rises erect again, and at full length glances 
keenly on every side. He may resume his repast, but should so much 
as a speck he cannot account for appear to view, he stands motion- 
less, all attention. Now let the least sound or movement betray an 
unwelcome visitor—he bends his muscular thighs, spreads his ample 
wings, and springs heavily into the air, croaking dismally in warning to 
all his kind within the far-reaching sound of his voice. 

The eggs of the Sandhill Crane are of the same general character as 
those of G. americana, in texture of shell, its color, and markings, but, 
to judge from limited comparisons, are usually more elongate, if not also 
somewhat less capacious—3.80 by 2.60; 3.90 by 2.60; 4.10 by 2.40 dong 
and narrow); 3.65 by 2.10; the latter remarkably small, as well as 
unusually narrow. Eggs are in the collection from Liverpool Bay, on 
the Arctic coast; from Great Slave Lake; from Washington Territory ; 
Fort Crook, California; Lake Simpson, Utah; Iowa, Florida, and Cuba, 
They cannot be positively distinguished, in any given instance, from 
those of G. americana. 


Family RALLIDAL: Rails. 


Subfamily RaLLin=: True Rails. 


The Rails inhabit all temperate countries; they are remarkably distinguished by the 
extreme narrowness or compression of the body, which enables them to thread a way 
through the closest reeds and rushes of the marshes where they always live. Instead 
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of long, flat, pointed, narrow wings, with flowing tertials, charactenistic of the great 
Plover-snipe group, they have short, concave, rounded wiugs, and their flight is con- 
sequently of a different sort. They are neither swift nor vigorous on wing. When 
flushed, a matter of some difficulty, they fly in so feeble and vague a way that it is not 
very easy to understand how they make the extensive migrations for which, neverthe- 
less, they are noted. The legs, as well as more particularly the feet, are large and 
strong; the thighs extremely muscular; they trust rather to these members than to 
their wings in avoiding pursuit or escaping danger; probably no birds are more ac- 
complished pedestrians than they are. There is generally, if not always, a slight 
membrane between the base of the toes, but nothing amounting even to semipalma- 
tion ; nevertheless, some of the species swim short distances with ease. While not 
exactly gregarious, since they do not go in flocks that are actuated by a common im- 
pulse and the instinct of socialism, nevertheless they frequent, through community of 
tastes and wants, the marshes in immense numbers; where they breed, and where they 
appear during the migration, particularly the autumnal, the marshes appear full- 
stocked with them. Their cries are loud, dry, and harsh; in the sprivg time the 
marshes resound. They scream piteously when wounded and caught, and fight as well 
as they can with their strong claws. Their food consists of all sorts of aquatic animals 
small enough to be swallowed—little crabs, snails, and other small molluscs, grubs, 
worms, and insects. They probably all live at times, and in a measure at least, upon 
the seeds and tender shoots of aquatic plants. They lay many white or whitish, 
much-spotted, oval or elliptical eggs, in a rude flat nest, built of sticks, rush-stalks, 
and grasses, upon the ground. The young, of which more than one brood may be an- 
nually raised, are generally black in the downy state, whatever the color of the adults. 
They appear to be of somewhat nocturnal habits, and probably migrate mostly by 
night. The flesh of some of our species is esteemed good eating, and great numbers 
are annually destroyed for the table, in the fall, when they are generally very fat. 


RALLUS ELEGANS, Aud. 


King Rail; Fresh-water Marsh Hen. 


a. elegans. 


Rallus crepitans, Wits., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, pl. 62, f. 2 (figure, but not the description. 

; Not of authors). : 

Rallus elegans, AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 27, pl. 203; Syn. 1839, 215; B. Am. v, 1542. 160, 
pl. 309.—Bp., List, 1858, 53.—Lixsx., Am. Journ. Sci. xliv, 1843, 267 (Connecti- 
cut).—Gir., B. L. I. 1834, 209.—Gunb1., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 427 (Cuba, breeding) ; 
Reperto. i, 360.—NrwsB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 96 (California).—Bp., B. N. A. 
1858, 746.—HerRM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 62 (California).—Coop. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 246.—Wuear., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 226.— 
Cours & PREN1., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 416.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 (Mis- 
souri).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 295.—Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1863, 
296 (Connecticut).—Cougs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 124 (South Carolina, resident).— 
Sci. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1868, 444 (critical).—Tunrs., B. E. Pa. 1869, 33.—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 357 (Florida.)—Covss, Key, 1872, 273.—Snow, B. Kans. 
1s73, 10 (rare).—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 887 (Illinois). 

Aramus (Pardirallus) elegans, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 59, No. 10417. 

Railus longirostris, Scx., P. Z. §. 1864, 179 (error). (Mexico.) 


b. obsoletus. 


Rallus elegans var. obsoletus, RipGw., Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 111.—Covurs, Check-list, App. 
1874, 137, No. 466* (California). 


Hab.—United States, rather southerly. North on the Atlantic coast regularly to the 
Middle States, casually to Connecticut; in the interior to Kansas and Missouri at least ‘ 
on the Pacitic side to Oregon or Washington. Cuba. Mexico. Winters in the South- 
ern States. 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 

The King Rail is more limited in dispersion than any other one of our 
species of the family. The extralimital quotations are few, and to the 
northward its range is likewise restricted. None of the later New En- 
gland writers mention it except myself, and I have only the authority 
of Mr. Linsley for its occurrence near Stratford, Connecticut. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Turnbull it is “rather scarce” along the New Jersey coast. 
In the District of Columbia it is often observed early in the fall, when 
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the common Sora is so abundant in the marshes bordering on the Poto- 
mac. On the Pacitic side it is stated to be common in California as far 
as San Francisco, and to reach Humboldt Bay. In the interior it has 
only been traced to Kansas and Missouri. 

What little has been placed on record respecting its habits does not 
indicate anything peculiar. The eggs are precisely like those of R. 
crepitans, of which I have the following account, in substance, in the 
American Naturalist, iii, 601: Sizes: 1.80 by 1.10; 1.70 by 1.20; 1.66 by 
1.00; 1.60 by 1.16; 1.50 by 1.15; 1.50 by 1.05; average about 1.66 by 
1.10. Ground-color, from dull white to creamy or pale buff. Markings, 
either sparse or plentiful, evenly or very irregularly distributed, vary- 
ing from mere dots to large splashes, on the same or different eggs, but 
usually largest at or around the great end, where they are apt to be- 
come confluent. The markings are reddish-brown of variable shade, 
but never pure brown; with these are always a number of shell-spots 
of lilac, lavender or pale-purplish. 

Lam not aware that the Clapper Rail (R. longirostris) has yet been 
observed anywhere on the Missouri. It is chiefly confined to salt 
marshes, along the coasts, but has been noted also in the interior, as at 
Great Salt Lake, and may not improbably be detected in some of the 
alkaline portions of the Missouri region. The accompanying foot-note 
gives a portion of the synonomy of the species.* 


RALLUS VIRGINIANUS, Linn. 
Virginia Rail. 

Rallus virginianus, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 263 (based on CaTEs., 70, and Briss., v, 
175).—Go., Syst. Nat. i, 1688, 716.—Wrxs., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 109, pl. 62, f.1.— 
Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 210; Syn. 1828, 334; List, 1832, 53.—Nut1T., Man. ii, 
1834, 205.—AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 41; v, 1839, 573; pl. 205; Syn. 1839, 216; B. 
Am. vy, 1#42, 174, pl. 311.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 208—Woonun., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 
101 (Rio Laguna).—GUNDL., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 427 (Cuba); Rep. Fis. i, 361.— 
News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 96 (California) —HEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 
pt. vi, 62 (California).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 748.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1860, 247.—ScL. & SaLy., Ibis, 1860, 277 (Guatemala).—Dness., ibid. 1866, 40 
(Texas).—Scu. & Satv., Exot. Orn. i, 196 (diagnosis); P. Z.S. 1868, 445.—Scut., 
M. P.-B. Ralli, p. 11—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 501 (lowa).—Hoy, Smiths. 
Rep. 1864, 438 (Missouri).—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1266, 98 (Arizona).—CoUuEs, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 297 (breeding north to Maine).—CovEs, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 
1868, 124 (South Carolina).—CovrEs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1¢61, 416.—Puty., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 216 (Massachusett, in summer).—VERR., ibid. iii, 1562, 159 
(Maine, breeds).)—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 78 (Massachusetts, breeding).—Mc- 


* Rallus longirostris, Bopv., Tab]. Planch. Enlum. 1784, pl. 489.—Burm., Syst. Ueb. iii, 
301 (Bahia). NEWwT., Ibis, 1859, 260 (Santa Cruz).—GossE, B. Jam. 1847, 364.— 
Le£or., Ois. Trinidad, 491.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 378 (St. Thomas).— 
Sci. & Satv., P. Z. 8. 1868, 444 (critical).—Coves, Key, 1572, 273, fig. 178. 
Aramus (Pardiralus) longirostris, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 59, No. 10418. 
Rallus crepitans, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 713.—Wizs., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 112 (not the 
plate).—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825; Syn. 1828, 334; List, 1633, 53.—NutT., Man. ii, 
1834, 201.—AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 331, pl. 214; Syn. 1439, 215; B. Am. v, 
1842, 165, pl. 310.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 206.—GUNDL., J. f. O. 1556, 427 (Cuba); 
Rep. Fis. Nat. i, 491—Bp., B. N. A.1858, 747.—CaB., Schomb. Guiana, iii. 76-— 
Sci., P. Z. 8. 1861, 81 (Jamaica).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).— 
Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1263, 296 (Massachusetts).—Pwutn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 
229.— ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1-64, 87.—Caxor, Pr. Bost. Soe. iii, 326.—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 295—McIzwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 93 (Canada 
West).—Tcrns., B. E, Pa. 1869, 33—Covues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 124.— 
Coves, Am. Nat. iii, 1870, 600 (biography).—MayYn., Guide, 1270, 145 (Massa- 
chusetts).—ALLEN, Ball. M. C. Z. ii, 357 (Florida) ; iii, 1872 (Salt Lake, Utah). 
Hab.—Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to Brazil. Canada West (ifcIlwraith). 
Great Salt Lake (Allen). ; 
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ILwn., ibid. v, 1866, 92 (Hamilton, C. W.).—Uripps, ibid. vi, 1871, 118 (Minne- 
sota, breeds).—Lawnrk., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vili, 1866, 295.—Turnn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 
33 (not uncommon).—MAyn., Guide, 1870, 145.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 
357 (Florida); iii, 1872, 182 (Kansas).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1272, 210 (Col- 
orado, breeding).— Cougs, Key, 1872, 273.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11.—Ripew., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 387 (Illinois). 

Aramus (Pardirallus) virginianus, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 59, No. 10419. 

Rallus aquaticus var. 3, LatH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 755, 2 

Rallus limicola, VietLu., Ency. Meth. 1823, p. 1059. 

Hab.—Entire United States and British Provinces, Breeds commonly in New Eng- 
land. Winters in the Southern States and beyond. South to Guatemala. Cuba. 

Not obtained by the Expeditions, 

A night at Soda Lake, the débouchure of that singular river, the Mo- 
jave, was one of the strangest, as well as most uncomfortable, I ever 
passed. It was late in October, and the full moon threw a pale, uncer- 
tain light upon a scene of desolation and of death. On one side stretched 
the interminable desert of shifting sand, broken here and there by 
clumps of the foul creasote plant, straggling patches of grease-wood 
and bitter sage, and scattered, sentinel-like, Spanish bayonet. Along the 
road just traversed were strewn bleached skeletons of beasts that had 
fallen in their tracks beneath the scorching rays of the sun. At the 
foot of some cliffs near by lay whitening the heads and horns of the 
argali (Ovis montana), shot by previous travelers. The bare bones looked 
of double size and fantastic shape in the uncertain moonlight. Before 
us lay a dead-white sea of salty efflorescence, where the lake bad evap- 
orated or sunk in the sand, leaving its saline matter. It was dry, ex- 
cept toward the middle, where dark green masses of Tulé reeds, con- 
trasting with the snowy whiteness all around, showed that a little water 
was left. Our animals, like ourselves, were exhausted; one poor crea- 
ture, cruelly over-tasked, had given birth to a foal, and lay groaning by 
the wayside, unable to rise. The water was too nauseous to drink, and 
hardly answered to cook with. After a poor meal, we lay down with 

‘ gloomy thoughts. But sleep was impossible, though wrapped never so 
closely, head and all, in our blankets. We contended with a blood- 
thirsty swarm of mosquitoes, wafted like a cloud from the stagnant 
pools. Every breath of air seemed to vibrate to the continuous hum of 
the insects; it was open onslaught, as well as stealthy attack, with 
them, as we huddled around the camp-fire, on the side to which the 
smoke was wafted, enveloped in blankets, and impatiently waiting the 
day. We were bitten on every exposed point; for days afterward our 
hands and faces were sore and_ swollen, inflamed by the tiny drops of 
poison instilled into each wound. 

But even under such circumstances I was gratified by the presence of 
feathered friends. At nightfall some Mallard and Teal settled into the 
rushes, gabbling curious vespers as they went to rest. A few Marsh 
Wrens had appeared on the edge of the reeds, queerly balancing them- 
selves on the thread-like leaves, see-sawing to their own quaint music. 
Then they were hushed, and as darkness settled down, the dull, heavy 
croaking of the frogs played bass to the shrill falsetto of the insects. 
Suddenly they too were hushed in turn, frightened, may be, into silence ; 
and from the heart of the bullrushes, ‘“erik-erik-rik-k-k-k,” lustily 
Shouted some wide-awake Rail, to be answered by another and another, 
till the reeds resounded. Then all was silent again till the most cou- 
rageous frog renewed his pipes. The Rail are, partially at least, noc- 
turnal. During such moonlight nights as this they are on the alert, 
patrolling the marshes through the countless covered ways among the 
reeds, stopping to cry “all’s well” as they pass on, or to answer the 
challenge of a distant watchman. That they feed by night, as well as 
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by day, cannot be doubted. Their habit of skulking and hiding in the 
almost inaccessible places they frequent renders them difficult of ob- 
servation, and they are usually considered rarer than they really are. 
During the spring migration they seem to pass more swiftly and secretly 
than in the fall, when, their ranks recruited by the summer’s broods, 
they become more noticeable. Some, like the Clapper Rail (BR. longi- 
rostris), are almost exclusively maritime, and never quit the salt-marshes; 
others, as the Fresh-water Marsh Hen (BR. elegans ot Audubon), of which 
the present species is a perfect miniature in size, are generally distrib- 
uted in the interior. The Virginia Rail extends across the continent; 
it is strictly a bird of passage, proceeding to and somewhat beyond our 
northernmost States, and returning in the fall. At the approach of cold 
weather it retires still further southward. Still, numbers breed in vari- 
ous latitudes within our limits. I have not myself met with the nest 
of this species. It is described as a slightly hollowed platform of mat- 
ted grass and reeds, placed in a tussock of grass or directly on the 
ground, in the interior of secluded bogs and morasses. The eggs, of 
which a large number are before me, are eight or ten in number. ‘They 
are exactly like those of the Elegant and Clapper Rails, only much 
smaller, measuring about 1.25 by 0.95. The ground-color distinguishes 
them from those of the Sora, which, of about the same size and shape, 
always show a shade of soiled greenish or olive-drab. 


PORZANA CAROLINA, (Linn.) Cab. 


Carolina Rail; Sora; “ Ortolan,”’ 


Rallus carolinus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 263.—G., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 715.—Bp., Syn. 
1828, No. 272.—Douau., Cab. N. H. i, 1830, 206, pl. 18.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. 
ii, 1831, 403.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 251; v, 1839, 572; pl. 233. 
Rallus (Crexr) carolinus, By., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 230.—Nvtv., Man. ii, 1834, 209. 
Gallinula carolina, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 771 (Epw., 144; Briss., v, 541; CaTEs., i, 
pl. 70; Arct. Zool. ii, 491; Gen. Syn. v, 262).—Saz., Frank. Journ. 690. 
Ortygomeira carolina, Br., List, 1838, 53.—AUD., Syn. 1839, 213; B. Am. v, 1842, 145, pl. 
306.—Gossk, B. Jam. 1847, 371.—Gin., B. L. I. 1844, 201.— Lr or., Ois. Trinidad, 
493.—WoonH., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 101.—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 216.—REINH., 
Ibis, iii, 1861, 12 (Greenland). 

Porzana carolina, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 749; and of all late U. S. writers —GuNDL., J. f. 0. 
iv, 1856, 428 (Cuba).—ScL., Ibis, i, 1859, 230 (Guatemala).—NEwr., ibid. 260 
(Santa Cruz).—Dress., ibid. 1866, 40 (Texas).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 175 (Nio- 
brara).—Scu., P. Z. 8. 1861, 81 (Jamaica).—Scu. & Satv., P. Z. §. 1864, 179, 
372 (Mexico); 1868, 450 (critical); 1869, 252 (Venezuela); 1870, 219 (Vera- 
gua).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. 1866 (Porto Rico).— Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vii, 479 
(Panama).—Sunp., Ofv. Vet. Ak. 587 (St. Bartholomew).—Cougs, Key, 273. 

Aramides (Mustelirallus) carolina, Gray, Hand,list, iii, 1871, 61, No. 10431. 

Crex carolina, Hart., Br. Birds, 1872, 152 (accidental in Great Britain ; of. Newr., P. Z. 
S. 1865, 196; Eyre, Zool. 1865, 9540; KENNEDY, B. of Berks and Bucks, 196). 

Rallus stolidus, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. 1823, p. 1071. 


Hab.—Entire temperate North America; especially abundant along the Atlantic 
coast during the migrations. Breeds from the Middle districts northward. Winters 
in the Sonthern States and beyond. South to Venezuela. Various West Indian Islands. 
Greenland. Accidental in Europe. , 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —4875, Yankton Camp. 

Later Expeditions.—61646, Ogden, Utah. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

The Sora does not appear to occur anywhere in the Missouri region 
in such numbers as it does along the Atlantic coast, probably on ac- 
count of lack of the peculiar resorts best suited to its wants. I observed 
it migrating southward in September, along the Mouse River, in North- 
ern Dakota, but it was not very abundant. It has not been much 
noticed in the West, nor by any means throughout that portion of our 
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country. Mr. Allen found it in Utah, about Great Salt Lake, and I in 
Arizoua. I have also taken it, in the breeding season, in Montana. 

The eggs of Porzana carolina are spotted just like those of the fore- 
going Ralli, but are readily distinguished by their strong drab ground- 
color, instead of the white or creamy and pale buffy of the former. They 
are rather smaller than those of R. virginianus, and perhaps more ob- 
tuse, measuring about 1.20 by 0.90. 


PORZANA NOVEBORACENSIS, (Gm.) Cass. 


Little Yellow Rail. 


Fulica noveboracensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 701. 

Gallinula noveboracensis, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 771 (Arct. Zool. ii, 491; G. S. v, 262). 

Ortygometra noveboracensis, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 1°24.—Bp., List, 1°38, 53.— 
Avp., Syn. 1839, 213; B. Am. v, 1842, 152, pl. 307.—Linsx., Am. Journ. Sci. xliv, 
1843, 268 (Connecticut).—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 204.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1256, 
229 (Massachusetts ; compare PEaB., Rep. Orn. Mass. 375; Exons, Cat. 6). 

Rallus noveboracensis, Br., Specc. Comp. 1827, 212; Syn. 1828, 335; Am. Orn. iv, 1882, 
136, pl. 27, f. 2.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 215.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 402 
(Hudson’s Bay).—Avp., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 251, pl. 329. 

Coturnicops noveboracensis, Br., Ann. Sc. Nat. i, 1854, 46. 

Porzana noveboracensis, Cass., Baird’s B. N. A. 1858, 750.—Wueat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 
1860, No. 229.—Covrs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 416.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iv, 1864, 87 (Massachusetts, rare).—Couss, ibid. v, 1868, 297.—Dress., Ibis, 
1866, 40 (Texas).—CouEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 124 (South Carolina, migra- 
tory).—Sci. & Saxv., P. Z. S. 1868, 457 —Lawr., Ann. Lyc. viii, 1866, 295.— 
TurNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 33 (rare).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 357 (winter- 
ing in Florida, common).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 146 (Massachusetts, migratory, 
rare, perhaps breeding).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1670, 639 (Massachusetts).— 
CoveEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 35 (North Carolina).—CougEs, Key, 1272, 274.— 
Hatcu, Bull. Minn. Acad. Sci. i, 1874, 65 (Minnesota)—Ripew., Aun. Lyc. 
N. Y. x, 1874, 387 (Illinois). 

Aramides (Coturnicops) noveboracensis, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 61, No. 10448. 

Perdix hudsonica, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 655. 

Rallus ruficollis, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xxviii, 556; Enc. Meth. 1070; Gal. 
Ois. ii, 163, pl. 266. 


Hab.—Eastern North America. North to Hudson’s Bay, but in New England not 
observed beyond Massachusetts. Apparently nowhere abundant. Winters in the 
Southern States. (No extralimital record). 


The Smithsonian has a set of six eggs of P. noveboracensis, taken May 
17, at Winnebago, Illinois. They are the only ones I have seen, and 
differ from all those of P. carolina in the color of the ground, which 1s 
a rich, warm buffy-brown, marked at the great end with a cluster of 
reddish-chocolate dots and spots. Size 1.15 by 0.85, to 1.05 by 0.80; 
shape as in the foregoing. 


PORZANA JAMAICENSIS, (Gm.) Cass. 
Little Black Rail. 


a. jamaicensis. 


Rallus jamaicensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 718. —Latn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 761 (Briss., 
Suppl. 140; Epw., pl. 278; Browne, Jam. 479; Gen. Syn. v, 239).—Atb., Orn, 
Biog. iv, 1238, 359, pl. 349. 

Ortygometra jamaicensis, STEPH., Shaw's Gen. Zool.—Bp., List, 1838, 53.—Aup., Syn. 
1839, 214; B. Am. v, 1842, 157, pl. 302.—Gosse, B. Jam, 1847, 375.—Bv., Comptes 
Rendus, xliii, 599.—Sarv., Ibis, 1866, 198 (Dueiias, Guat.). 

Creciscus jamaicensis, CaB., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 425 (Cuba).—GuNbL,, Rep. Fis. i, 362 (Cuba) 

Porzana jamaicensis, Cass., Baird’s B. N. A. 1258, 749.—Covns & Prent.. Smiths. Rep. 
1861, 416 (Washington, D. C., accidental).—Scxi., P. Z. 8. 161, 21 (Jamaica); 
1267, 353, 343 (Lima, Peru).—ScL. & Saty., P. Z. 8. 1888, 455 (eritical).—Scu., 
M. P.-B, Ralli, p. 67.—Covss Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 186s, 124 South Carolina).— 
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TurNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 33 (breeding in marshes of Cape May County, N. J.).— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 274.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11 (Kansas, one specimen, 
Allen).—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 387 (Illinois, summer). 

Aramides (Creciscus) jamaicensis, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 61, No. 10444. 

Crex pygmea, BLACKWELL, Brewster’s Journ. vi, 1832, 77. 

Ortygometra chilensis, By., Comptes Rendus, xliii, 599. 

Rallus salinasi, Pur., Wiegen. Archiv, 1867, 262. 

“ Gallinula salinasi, Paw.., Cat. 1869, 38.” 


b. coturniculus. 


Porzana jamaicensis var. coturniculus, Bp., MSS.—RmpGw., Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 111.— 
Cougs, Check-list, 1874, App. p. 137, No. 470 


Hab.—South America to Chili. Central America. West Indies. In North America 
to New Jersey and Kansas, rare. Var. coturniculus, Farallone Islands (Gruber, Mus. 
Smiths. Inst.; types of the variety). 


The introduction into the present connection of the Black Rail, which 
appears to be very rare everywhere in North America, rests upon the 
authority of Mr. Allen, who found a specimen in Kansas. Several of 
the rare eggs of the Little Black Rail are in the Smithsonian from New 
Jersey. They are altogether different, again, from those of the Sora, or 
the Red-breasted, being creamy-white, sprinkled all over with fine dots 
of rich, bright reddish-brown, and with a few spots of some little size 
at the great end. They are most like the more finely speckled exam- 
ples of the eggs of the large Rallt. Dimensions, 1.05 by 0.80. 


Subfamily FULICINZ: Gallinules and Coots. 


The birds of this group will be immediately recognized by the presence of a broad, 
horny plate (an expansion of the bill), which covers the forehead. In the structure of 
the feet the Gallinules are much like ordinary Rails, having little or no marginal fringe 
on the toes; but the Coots are conspicuously lobe-footed, the toes being furnished with 
a series of broad, semi-circular flaps. 


GALLINULA GALEATA, (Licht.) Bp. 


Florida Gallinule. 


Crex galeata, LIcHT., Verz. Doubl. 1823, 80, No. 826. 
Gallinula galeata, Be., Am. Orn. iv, 1832, 128; List, 1838, 53.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 
221.—Maxio., Beitr. iv, 1833, 807.—Scuoms., Guiana, iii, 760.—Tscun., Fn. Peru, 
302.—Buro., Syst. Ueb. iii, 389; La Plata Reise, ii, 505.—Gay, Fn. Chilen. 
437.—GossE, B. Jam. 1847, 381—GuNDL., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 428; Rep. Fis. 362 
(Cuba).—SaLLé, P. Z. S, 1857, 237 (St. Domingo).—NEwB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 
1857, 96 (San Francisco).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 752.—Hrerm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 
1259, pt. vi, 61 (California).—NEWwT., Ibis, i, 1859, 260 (Santa Cruz, breeding).— 
Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—WHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 
231 (occasional ; north to Lake Erie).—Taytor, Ibis, 1860, 314 (Honduras).— 
Sc.., P. Z. 8. 1861, 81 (Jamaica); 1867, 339 (Chili).—Scv. & Sarv., P. Z.S. 
10868, 176 (Islay, Peru); ibid. 462 (critical).—Satv., Ibis, 1866, 1983 (Guate- 
mala).—MclInwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 93 (Canada West, common).—Lawrk,, 
Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 185 (Nicaragua) ; ibid. 295 (New York).—Bry., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xi, 1866, 97 (Porto Rico).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 87 (Massachu- 
- setts).—EuLeEr, J. f. O. 1867, 419 (Brazil, egg).—Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 
297 (Massachusetts).—Covurs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 124 (South Carolina, 
resident ).—TURNB., B. E, Pa. 1869, 34 (New Jersey, rare, May to Oct.).—ALLEN, 
Aum. Nat. iii, 1870, 639 (Massachusetts, breeding).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 146 
(Massachusetts, accidental, probably breeds).—Satv., Ibis, 1870, 115 (Costa 
Rica).—Rermu., Ved. Med. Nat. For. 1870, 40 (Brazil).—L&or., Ois. Trinidad, 
503.—PuiL., Cat, 39 (Chili)—Pexz., Orn. Bras. 318 (Brazil).—ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 357 (Florida, wintering).—Cotrs, Key, 1872, 275.—SNow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 11 (Kansas, Baird)—Hatcn, Bull. Minnesota Acad. i, 1874, 63 
(Minnesota). 
Gallinula chloropus, Bp., Syn. 132%, 336.—Ap., Orn. Biog. iii, 1235, 330, pl. 224; Syn. 
1839, 210; B. Am. v, 1842, 132, pl. 304.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 197, 
Gallinula chloropus, var. galeata, HARTL. & FinscH.—Ripew., Aun, Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 
387 (liinois). =< ‘ . 
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Hab.—United States, southerly. Resident in the Southern States. Northward to 
Massachusetts rarely, to Canada West, Kansas, Minnesota, and San Francisco. 
West Indies. Central America. South America to Chili. 

Not obtained by the Expeditions. 

T have not taken oceasion to institute direct comparison of specimens, but believe 
that our bird will be found to be merely a variety of the European G. chloropus, as held 
by Drs. Hartlaub and Finsch, and as indicated in my work above cited. 


Included in the present connection on the strength of its occurrence 
in Kansas, as by the foregoing authority. Its dispersion in tropical 
America is general and very extensive. In the United States it appears 
to extend regularly only to the Middle districts, though apparently 
breeding occasionally in Massachusetts, and recorded as “common” 
about Hamilton, Canada West, as well as occurring in Minnesota. It 
winters in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 


FULICA AMERICANA, Gm. 


American Coot; Mud Hen. 


Fulica americana, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 704.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 779 (Cinercous 
Coot of Gen. Syn. v, 279).—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1625, No. 234; Syn. 1428, 338; List, 
1838, 53.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 404.—S.B., Frank. Journ. 690.—Nutt., 
Man. ii, 1834, 229.—AuD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 291; v, 1839, 568; pl. 289; Syn. 
1839, 212; B. Am. v, 1842, 138, pl. 305.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 751.—CouvEs, Key, 
1872, 275; and of all late American writers.—Harti., J. f. O. i, 1854, extra-h. 
87; 1855, 99—GuNDL., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 430 (Cuba).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 
1859 (Bahamas).—Gossg, B. Jam. 1847, 304 (Jamaica).—Lvor., Ois. Trinidad, 
504 (casually).—GUNDL., Rep. Fis. i, 363 (Cuba).—Scu., Ibis, i, 1859, 230 (Gua- 
temala).—NeEwrT., ibid. 260 (Santa Cruz).—Scu., P. Z. 8. 1857, 206; 1259, 369.— 
Moore, P. Z. 8. 1859, 64.—Sct., P. Z. S. 1861, 81 (Jamaica); 1866, 179 (Mexico). — 
ReEINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 12 (Greenland).—Lawre., Ann. Lye. N. Y viii, 1864, 101 
(Sombrero).—Scu. & SaLy., P. Z. S. 1868, 468, f. 10.—Stnp., Ofv. Vet. Ak. 1869, 
S87 (St. Bartholomew).—Satyv., P. Z. 8. 1870, 219 (Veragua).—DaLL & Bann., 
Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 298 (Alaska).—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 387 
(Hlinois). 

Fulca wilsoni, StePH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 226. 

Fulica atra, Wiis., Am. Orn. ix, 1825, 61, pl. 73, f. 1. 


Hab.—Entire temperate North America. Alaska (Dall). Greenland (Reinhardt). 
Mexico. West Indies. Central America. In South America replaced by an allied 
form. 


List of specimens. 


19377 |... Ith 6. Bull C,| 9 | June 5, 1860 G.H. Trook.. | dos cce | ee | eeaees | 


Lieutenant Warren's Expedition—8906, Upper Missouri ; 8907, Loup Fork of Platte. 

Later Expeditions.—59874-6, Colorado ; 60773, North Platte. 

Not only is the Coot extensively and very generally dispersed over 
North America, but, unlike most water-birds, its breeding range is 
almost equally wide. It has been observed to nest in various parts of 
British America, in New England, in the Missouri region, along the 
Pacific coast, and in the Gulf States. There is, nevertheless, a regular 
migration in the spring and fall, when, in company with other water- 
fowl, most of the Coots pass through on their way to or from the rather 
northerly regions where they especially breed, only a few lingering in 
suitable places along the route to nest. It appears that the whole body 
of the birds leave the British Provinces and even the northern tier of 
States in the fall to winter in the Southern States and beyond; some 
penetrating into Mexico, the West Indies, and Central America. 

During the migrations, and especially that of the fall, the species is 
frequently exposed for sale in our markets, and I have observed the 
bird in every portion of our country where I have been, at one season 
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or another. I found it breeding along the Red River of the North, 
about Pembina, in the reedy pools bordering the river, and in the 
prairie sloughs, there as well as elsewhere in Nortern Montana and 
Dakota. Eggs procured at Pembina, June 19th, contained young nearly 
ready to hatch; and during the following month I frequently saw newly 
hatched young swimming about with their parents. They are very 
pretty and curious little creatures, covered with sooty-blackish down, 
fantastically striped with rich orange-red, and with vermilion bill, 
tipped with black. The nidification of the Coot is not the least inter- 
esting portion of its history. The mode of nesting is most like that of 
the Grebes. The nest is said to be sometimes a floating one, moored to 
the stems of reeds, rising and falling with the tide. One author, in 
illustration of the insecurity of the bird’s home, has related that once 
during a storm a nest became detached from its moorings by a rise of the 
water, and drifted about, the parent nevertheless remaining at her post 
of duty, and safely hatching out her brood during the cruise. This may 
or may not have been a strict statement of fact. Among many Coots’ 
nests I have found, one was built in a clump of reeds where the water was 
about knee-deep ; it was a bulky affair, resting securely on a mass of 
reedy debris. The nestitself was built of the same materials, heaped up 
and littie hollowed ; it was about fifteen inches in diameter, and half as 
high. The reed-stems appeared to have been bitten by the bird into 
short pieces; there was no special lining. This nest was a floating one, 
in the sense that the platform of broken-down reeds upon which it was 
built rested on the water; but it was perfectly secure, raised out of the 
wet, and though loosely constructed, could be lifted up intact. It con- 
tained eleven eggs nearly ready to hatch. They measured from 1.75 to 
2.00 in length, by 1.20 to 1.35 in breadth, exhibiting the usual variation 
in contour as well as in absolute size. The shape is much like that ot 
an average hen’s egg—perhaps rather more pointed. The ground is 
clear clay-color, uniformly and minutely dotted all over with innumer- 
able specks of dark brown; a few of the bolder markings are of the 
size of a pin’s head, but the greater number are mere points. But the 
eggs are not always so uniformly and finely dotted as those of this set 
were ; sometimes the spots being aggregated into blotches of some size, 
or tending chiefly to wreath around the larger end. Various other 
nests examined contained an average of ten eggs; some were built just 
like the one described, while others were on the ground, in compara- 
tively dry spots around the margin of the pools, hidden in rank grass; 
in all the materials and mode of construction were much the same. 

In the southwest, where the Coots are apparently resident, I fre- 
quently observed them, and they are probably more abundant than one 
might suppose; for, like their allies the Rails, they are naturally much 
withdrawn from general observation by their habits, and by the intri- 
cate character of their resorts. While steaming along the Colorado 
River, in September, Coots frequently appeared for a moment in places 
where the banks were fringed with reeds, to croak a note or two at 
sight of the boat, and then paddle out of sight again. The most satis- 
factory cbservations I ever made upon them wasat a point on the Mojave 
River, in California, where the stream became a broken chain of reedy 
lagoons, alternating with half-submerged tracts of oozy marsh, grown 

yto short crisp grass. There were great numbers of Ducks here, in 
@Metober, along with Hutchins’ and Snow Geese, Herons, and a variety 

“OY small waders. While wading about waist-deep, in default of any 
more elegant or less fatiguing method of duck-shooting, I continually 
heard the gabbling of the Coots among the rushes, where they wera 
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disporting in flocks of a dozen or more, and noisy enough to be quite 
troublesome, since I was in urgent need of more desirable game for the 
table. But with all their clamor and apparent heedlessness, they were 
shy birds, and it was only by stratagem that, after securing all the wild- 
fowl I desired, I got an opportunity of watching them at my leisure. 
Standing motionless just within the edge of a clump of reeds bordering 
au open space, and perfectly concealed, I could see the birds, after what 
appeared to be a council as to the expediency of their proposed move, 
come out of the rushes on the other side, swimming silently at first and 
glancing stealthily around to make sure the coast was clear before com- 
mencing their gambols. They swam with ease and gracefully; the head 
now drawn back and held upright over their plump bodies, that floated 
lightly and changed their course at a movement of their broad paddles, 
now stretched out to full length as the birds hurried about, throwing 
off the ripples from their half-submerged breasts, crossing and recross- 
ing each others path, in wanton sport, or attracted by some delicacy 
floating at a little distance. They were as gay and careless a crew as 
one could wish to see—yet not altogether given up to sport, for on the 
slightest movement on my part, their suspicions were aroused, and off 
they scurried into the impenetrable masses of vegetation that effectually 
hid them from view and precluded pursuit. I have several times since 
met with the birds under somewhat similar circumstances, in ponds near 
the sea-coast of Southern California, and in Dakota, always finding 
them much the same when not breeding. Though as shy as Ducks, they 
have not the wariness and wildness of those birds, to teach them to fly 
from danger; but perhaps the nature of the resorts to which they trust 
for concealment serves as well for their protection. I do not recollect 
when, if ever, I have seen Coots fly up into the air and away. If they 
are surprised too far from their retreats to gain them in an instant, 
they splatter along just over the water, half-flying—a habit which has 
gained for them in some districts the name of “ Shufflers” or “Fluster- 
ers.” They are generally, however, called Mud Hens—a name shared by 
some Grebes—as well as Poules-deau, White-bills, and other local desig- 
nations. As an article of food they may take fair rank, though they 
are to be considered, on the whole as inferior to most Ducks. 


ORDER LAMELLIROSTRES: ANSERINE BIRDS 
Family ANATIDA: Swan, Geese, and Ducks. 


* Subfamily CYGNINZE: Swan. 


CYGNUS BUCCINATOR, Rich. 


Trumpeter Swan. 


Cygnus buccinator, Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 464 (Hudson’s Bay).—YARRELL, Trans. Linn. 
Soc. xvii, 1834 (anatomy of trachea, &c.).— WYMAN, Pr. Bost. Soc. (sternum).— 
Nott., Man. ii, 1834, 370.—Bp., List, 1838, 55.—Avp., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 536; 
v, 1839, 114; pls. 376, 406; Syn. 1839, 274; B. Am. vi, 1843, 219, pls. 382, 383.— 
Eyt., Monog. Anat. 1838, 100.—NrwB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857 (California and 
Oregon).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 758.—Maxm., J. f. O. vii, 1859, 162.—Coor. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter, 1860, 248.—Wueart., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No, 234 
(to Lake Erie).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 175 (breeding about the Yellowstone).— 
Dati & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 294 (breeding on Frazer River and the 
Yukon).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 45 (Chesapeake Bay, casual).—Trippg, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 119 (Minnesota, not common).—MErR., U. 8. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1872, 703 (Wyoming).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 281.—SNow, B. Kans. 1873, 11 
(migratory ; breeds in lowa).—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 388 (Illinois). 

Olor buccinator, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 1234.—Bp., Comp. Rend. xliii, 1856, p. —. 

Cygnus passmorei, Hixcks, Pr. Linn. viii, 1864, 1 (Toronto); P. Z. S. 1868, 211 (see 
Moors, P. Z. 8. 1867, 8). 


Hab.—Chiefly from the Mississippi Valley, and northward, to the Pacific. Hudson’s 
Bay. Canada. Casually on the Atlantic coast. Breeds from Iowa and Dakota north- 
ward. In winter, south to the Gulf. Said to have occurred in England ; see HarTING, 
Br. Birds, 155. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —5476, Yellowstone River. 

Later Expeditions.—62367-8, Snake River, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


The vocal apparatus of this species is peculiar, causing its remarkably raucous voice. 
Richardson simply states that ‘‘a fold of the windpipe enters a protuberance on the 
dorsal or interior aspect of the sternum at its upper part, which is wanting in both 
Cygnus ferus and bewickii.” Mr. Yarrell, as above, has made the organ the subject of a 
more extended article. In C. americanus, according to Audubon, the trachea “ reaches 
the curve of the furcula, bends a little upward, and enters a cavity formed on the ster- 
num, along which it passes to the length of six inches, bends upon itself horizontally, 
returns, passes up between the crura of the furcula, bends backward and enters the 
thorax.” The external distinctions are the (usually) twenty-four-feathered tail of 
buccinator, and wholly black bill rather larger than the head, with the nostrils fairly in 
its basal half; in C. americanus the tail having usually only twenty feathers, and there 
being a yellow spot on the bill, which is shorter than the head, with the nostrils at its 
middle. The superior size of C. buccinator is another mark, though one not always 
reliable. Audubon mentions one nearly ten feet in alar expanse, and weighing above 
thirty-eight pounds. ; 


I have observed the Trumpeter Swan on but few occasions, in Dakota 
only, late in September and during the first half of October, when the 
birds were migrating southward with great numbers of Canada and Snow 
Geese and various Wild Ducks. Their loud and strange—almost start- 
ling—notes were oftenest heard during the night, as the birds passed 
overhead; bnt I also saw some Swans flying in the day time near Fort 
Stevenson, on the Upper Missouri. According to Dr. Hayden, the 
birds breed in the Yellowstone region, as they also do, according to 
other writers, in Minnesota and Iowa. We have other accounts of their 
breeding in Alaska; and Dr. Richardson, who gives it as the common- 
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est species in the interior of the fur countries, states that it nests “ prin- 
cipally within the Arctic Circle.” In the fall, the birds proceed along 
the whole course of the Mississippi; Audubon states that they make 
their appearance on the lower waters of the Ohio about the end of Octo- 
ber, and that they are frequently exposed for sale in the New Orleans 
market, being procured on the ponds of the interior, and on the great 
lakes leading to the Gulf of Mexico. The record of the bird east of 
the Mississippi is not so satisfactory. Mr. Wheaton mentions its occa- 
sional presence on Lake Erie; in Mr. Turnbull’s List the species ‘is 
included on the authority. of reliable sportsmen who have shot it on 
the Chesapeake, as also on Delaware Bay.” The so-called C. passmorei 
turnishes a Canadian instance. 

. On the West Coast, according to Dr. Newberry, “the Trumpeter 
Swan visits California with its congeners, the Ducks and Geese, in their 
annual migrations, but, compared with the myriads of other water birds 
which congregate at that season in the bays and rivers of the West, it is 
always rare. Before we left the Columbia, early in November, the 
Swans had begun to arrive from the north, and frequently, while at Fort 
Vancouver, their trumpeting drew our attention to the long converging 
lines of these magnificent birds, so large and so snowy white, as they 
came from their northern nesting places, and, screaming their delight at 
the appearance of the broad expanse of water, perhaps their winter 
home, descended into the Columbia.” 


CYGNUS AMERICANUOS, Sharp. 


American ov Whistling Swan. 


Cygnus musicus, Br., Syn. 1828, 379, nec auct.—Lins., Am. Journ. xliv, 1843, 268, 

Cygnus bewickii, Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 465, nee auct.—Nutt., Man. ti, 1834, 372. 

Cygnus ferus, NUTY., Man. ii, 1834, 366, nec auct. 

Cygnus americanus, SHarp., Doughty’s Cab. N. H. i, 1830, 185, pl. 16; Am. Journ. Sci. 
xxii, 1831, 83.—MacaIiL., Man. Orn. ii, 157 (Scotland).—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1239, 
133, pl. 411; Syn. 1839, 274; B. Am. vi, 1843, 226, pl. 384—Gir., B. L. 1 1844, 
298.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 100.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 
1860, 248.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 758.—Wuear., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 223.— 
Cours & PRENT.. Smiths. Rep. 1861, 417 (Washington, D. C.).—Couzs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 98 (Colorado River).—Cougs, Pr. Mss. Inst. v, 1868, 297 (New 
England, rare or irregular).—Covsrs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 124 (South Caro- 
lina, in winter).—McIiwr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 94 (Canada West, migra- 
tory).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 295—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 34 
(frequent on Chesapeake Bay, during the migrations and in winter).—DaLL & 
Bann,, Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 293 (common, and breeding all along the Yu- 
kon).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 146 (Massachusetts, very rare, in winter).—CovuEs, 
Key, 1872, 281, fig. 182—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11 (rare).—Ripew., Ann. Lye. 

. N. Y. x, 1074, 388 (Illinois). 

Olor americanus, Br., Comptes Rendus, xliii, 1856, p. —. 

Hab,—Continent of North America; breeding only in the far North; wintering in 
the United States. Accidental in Scotland (MacaIL., Hist. Br. B. 682; Man. Br. B. 157; 
Harr., Br. B. 154). 

Not noticed by either of the Expeditions. 


Excepting Sir John Richardson’s short note of the breeding of this 
species within the Arctic Circle, nothing appears to have been definitely 
ascertained in the matter until Mr. Dall made his observations in Alaska. 
The Swan, he observes, is “common all along the Yukon. Arrives with 
the Geese about May 1, but in a contrary direction, coming down instead 
of up the Yukon. Breeds in the great marshes near the Yukon mouth. 
The eggs, two in number, vary from pure white to fulvous, as do the’ 
parents on the head and neck, apparently without regard to age. The 
eggs are usually in a tussock quite surrounded with water, so that the 
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female must sometimes set with her feet in the water. They are usually 
laid about May 21 at Nulato, but later at the Yukon mouth. In July 
the Swans moult and cannot fly, and the Indians have great sport 
spearing them with bone tridents. They are very shy birds, and usually 
shot on the wing or with a bullet. This species, if hung long enough, 
is tender, well-flavored, and excellent eating.” ; ; 

This Swan is only seen in the United States during the migrations, 
and in winter. It does not proceed much beyond the Middle districts, 
being apparently unknown in the Gulf States, although reaching our 
southern border on the Pacific side. One of its favorite resorts is Chesa- 
peake Bay, where it is comparatively abundant from November, as 
attested by its constaut exhibition at restaurants of Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington. It appears to come inland from the North, 
for it is very rare or merely casual in New England, where it has not 
been traced, so far as I am aware, beyond Massachusetts. In the Mis- 
sissippi Valley it is apparently rare, at least in comparison with the 
Trumpeter, but it is much more plentiful along the Pacific coast, where 
it winters. 

The eggs of the Swan vary in size from about 44 inches in length by 
22 in breadth, down to 4 by 24, and are nearly ellipsoidal in shape. The 
shell is more or less roughened, and is dull, dirty white, with a wholly 
indeterminate amount of brownish discoloration. The eggs of the 
Trumpeter may average a little larger, but cannot be distinguished. 
The largest number I have known of in a nest is five. Numerous speci- 
mens are examined from various points in British and Russian America. 

The yellow spot on the bill is not constant; in young birds, especially, 
often no trace can be observed. In such cases the species would be dis- 
tinguishable from C. buccinator by the smaller size, fewer tail-feathers, 
and shorter, differently shaped bill. The proper name of this species 
is, most probably, Cygnus columbianus, after Anas columbianus of Ord 
(Guthrie’s Geog. 2d Am. ed. 1815, 319), based on the Whistling Swan 
of Lewis & Clarke (ii, 192), who correctly distinguish the two species. 


Subfamily ANSERINZ: Geese. 
ANSEE ALBIFRONS var. GAMBELI, (Hart.) Coues. 


White-fronted Goose; Speckle-belly. 


a. albifrons. 


Anas albifrons, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 509.—TEMM., Man. 1815, 529. 

Anser albifrons, BECHST., Naturg. iv, 893.—LxEacu, Cat. 1816, 36.—Bor, Isis, 1822, 563.— 
STEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, 25.—BreumM, V. D. 843.—Bp., List, 1838, 55.—JENYNS, 
Man. 222.—Kuys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 83.—Navum., V. D. xi, 1842, 352, 
pl. 289.—MacaiL., Man. ii, 1842, 149.—Scux., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1844, 110.— 
Newr., P. Z. 8. 1861, 99 (critical). 

Anser erythropus, FLEM., Br. An. 127.—GRray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 607.—ScuHL., M. P.-B. 
ix, Anseres 110. (According to Newron, this is not erythropus of Linnaeus, 
which is temminckii, Boie, and minutus, Naumann.) 

“ Anas casarea, GM.” 

2) “ Anser intermedius, NAUM.” 

(2) “ Anser medius, TEMM.” 

®) “ Anser pallidipes, SELYS.” 


b. gambeli. 


Anser albifrons, Bp., Syn. 1828, 376.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 466 (Mackenzie 
River region north of 67°, and Arctic coast, breeding; Hudson’s Bay).—NUTT., 
Man. ii, 1834, 346.—AUD., Orn. Biog., iii, 1835, 563, pl. 286 ; Syn. 1839, 272; B. Am. 
vi, 1948, 209, pl 330.—Gir., B. L. d. 1844, 296.—Hrnry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 
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316.—Maxin., J. f. O. vii, 1859, 166—Hrrrm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 68 
(California).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 (Missouri).—Trippg, Pr. Iss. Inst. 
vi, 1871, 119 (Minnesota, common). 

Anser gambeli, Hart., R. M. Z. 1852, 7—Cax., J. f. O. v, 1857, 226 (Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 
1x58, 761.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 249.—Wumar., Ohio Agric. 
Rep. 1860, No. 236.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 87 (Massachusetts).—Couxs, 
ibid. v, 1868, 298 (New England, very rare or accidental).—Cours, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 98 (Arizona).—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 124 (South Caro- 
lina).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 42 (Texas).—Covrs, Ibis, 1866, 269.—Brown, Ihis, 
1868, 425.—Dati & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 294 (Yukon, breeding).— 
Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 35 (rare).—Bann., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 131 (critical).— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11 (two instances). 

Anser albifrons var. gambeli, CoUES, Key, 1872, 282.—Ripew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 
388 (IHinois). 

Anser erythropus, Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 321—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 102.— 
News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 101. ; 

Anser frontalis, Bp., B. N. A_ 1858, 562 (New Mexico).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 
109.—MclI.wr., Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 94 (Canada.) (Young.) 

Hab.—Continent of North America; breeding in the far North; wintering in the 
United States. Cuba. : 
Not noticed by the Expeditions. 


As Audubon suggests, this bird may, in highest breeding-plumage, be entirely black 
below. The amount of black blotching in United States (winter) specimens is ex- 
tremely variable ; sometimes there are only a few scattered and isolated black feathers, 
and sometimes the uniformity of the black is only here and there interrupted by a few 
gray or whitish feathers. While the species is distinguishable on sight from all other 
North American ones, it is so closely allied to the European d. albifrons as to be only 
with difficulty separated in a satisfactory manner. It apparently only differs in the 
larger bill; that of albifrons is said to measure 1} inches along the culmen, and that of 
gambeli 2 inches; but I suspect that so great a difference does not always obtain. 
Audubon’s measurement of our bird’s bill is 1}; Baird’s are 1.86 and 2.00. Dr. H. 
Schlegel gives for the adult European bird 19 to 22 lines (twelfths of an inch), and for 
the young 17 to 18. These observations indicate that the ordinary variation in either 
case is as great as the difference supposed to distinguish the two species, and that, 
moreover, the bills of some American specimens are no longer than those of some Euro- 
pean ones. A slight average discrepancy, therefore, is probably all that can fairly be 
said to exist. 

Many thousands of the White-fronted Geese inhabit California during 
the winter, at which season they are distributed over the United States at 
large, though not in such prodigious numbers in the Hast and interior 
as along the Pacific coast and slope. It leaves its northern breeding- 
grounds generally in September, and accomplishes its migration during 
the following month. From the numbers that pass the winter with us 
it is to be inferred that its southward extension is generally not much, 
if any, beyond our limits. Some remain in California in April, but the 
great body depart the month before. None, to our knowledge, breed in 
the United States; a statement that also holds good with reference to 
all our other species, except the Canadian. 

The “ Speck!e-bellies,” as they are calied in California, associate freely 
at all times with both the Snow and Hutchins’ Geese, and appear to 
have the same general habits, as well as to subsist upon the same kinds 
of food. Their flesh is equally good for the table. As 1s the case with 
the other species, they are often hunted, in regions where they have 
become too wild to be otherwise successfully approached, by means of 
bullocks trained for the purpose. Though they may have learned to 
distrust the approach of a horse, and to make off with commendable dis- 
cretion from what they have found to be a dangerous companion of that 
animal, they have not yet come to the same view with respect to horned 
cattle, and great numbers are slaughtered annually by taking advantage 
of their ignorance. The bullock is taught to feed quietly along toward 
a flock, the gunner meanwhile keeping himself screened from the birds’ 
view by the body of the animal until within range. Though I have not 
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myself witnessed this method of hunting, I should judge the gunners 
killed a great many Geese, since they talk of its “raining geese” after 
a double discharge of the tremendous guns they are :n the habit of 
using. Man’s ingenuity overreaches any bird’s sagacity, no doubt, yet 
the very fact that the Geese, which would fly from a horse, do not 
yet fear an ox, argues for them powers of discrimination that command 
our admiration. 

The White-fronted Goose is said to leave the United States at the 
same time as the Snow, and a little before the Canadian, and to migrate 
apart from other kinds. According to Richardson, it breeds in woody 
districts north of the 67th parallel, and thence to the Arctic Ocean. 
Mr. Dall says it is extremely common on the Yukon, arriving at Nulato 
about May 6 to 10, and breeding all along the river, from Fort Yukon 
to the sea, gregariously, laying from six to ten eggs in a depression in 
the sand, without any kind of nest or lining. A setof eggs in the Smith- 
sonian, selected for description, contains seven; the accompanying label 
states that the nest was lined with down and feathers. There are con- 
siderable differences in the seven in respect of size and shape; the 
greatest variation was between two that measured respectively 3.30 by 
2.10 and 2.90 by 2.10. This constancy of the minor axis, with the varia- 
tion of the major, results in a great discrepancy in shape. In general 
the eggs are nearly elliptical, one end being scarcely larger than the 
other. The shell is pertectly smooth, and dull yellowish in color, with 
a shade of greenish, obscurely marked in places with a darker tint, as 
if soiled, or with an oily discoloration. Out of a large number examined, 
I found none so small as to correspond with Audubon’s measurements, 
viz: 22 by 12; he may have had an egg of another species before him, 
but the color is as he says. 

As attested by observers along the Pacific coast, the numbers ot 
White-fronted Geese wintering there are out of all proportion to those 
which visit other parts of the United States. They are particularly rare 
on the Atlantic coast, where they have not to my knowledge been traced 
beyond Massachusetts. In the interior, according to Audubon, they are 
often and regularly seen, even reaching New Orleans. He states that 
in Kentucky they generally arrive and depart before the Canada Goose, 
along with the Snow Goose, but in separate flocks. I have myself never 
recognized them in the Mississippi or Missouri 1¢gions, nor seen them 
anywhere farther eastward. 


ANSER HYPERBOREDS, Pall. 
Snow Goese; White Brant, 


a. hyperboreus. 


Anser hyperboreus, PALL., Spic. Zool. viii, 1757, 80, 25, pl. 65; Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1211, 227.— 
VIEILL., Enc. Meth. 1223, 112.—STepu., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 33.—Bp., 
Syn. 1423, 376.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1931, 467.—Norr., Man. ii, 1234, 344.— 
Sw., Classif. B, ii, 1837, 365.—Atcp., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 562, pl. 381; Syn. 1239. 
273; B. Am. vi, 1843, 212. pl. 3381.—Eyr., Mon. Anat. 1839, 92.—Tenv., Man. 
iv, 1840, 516.—Navm., V. D. xi, 1842, 213, pl. 284.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 297.— 
Dekay, N. Y. Zool, 1844, ii, 350.—Scu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 109; M. P.-B. viii, 1363, 
107.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1°49, 401.—Lems., Av. Cub. 1850, 111—Woonn.,, Sitgr. 
Rep. 1853, 101.— Puty., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 219 (Massachusetts, rare).—Cass . 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 11; 1861, 72.—Can., J. f. O. v, 1857, 225 (Cuba).—NEWB., 
P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 101 (California). Hrerm., ibid. x, 1259, 68.—Bp., B. N. A. 
185e, 760.—WHeaT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 235.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. 
Wash. Ter. 1860, 249.—REINu., Ibis, iii, 1861, 12 (Greenland).—Buax., Ibis, 
1863, 139.—BoaRpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129 (Maine, rare).—Ross, Canad. 
Nat. vii, Apr. 1862, p. ——Breg, B, Eur. iv, 1863, 126, pl. —.—Venr., Pr. Ess. 
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Inst. iii, 1862, 159 (Maine, winter, rare).—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 87.—McILwr., 
ibid. v, 1866, 94 (Canada West, frequent).—Couus, ibid. v, 1868, 297.—TRIPPE, 
ibid. vi, 1871, 119 (Minnesota, common).—Swinu., P. Z. §. 1863, 323 (China).— 
Dress., Ibis, 1866, 41 (Texas).—Lawk., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 295.—COUES, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 98 (Arizona, common).—Couxs, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 1868, 125 
(South Carolina).—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 425.—Turns., B. E. Pa, 1869, 34 (rather 
rare).—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 294 (Alaska, breeding).—BAnn,, 
Pr. Phil. Acad. 1870, 131.—Mayy., Guide, 1270, 147.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iti, 
1872, 183 (Utah).—Trippg, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 241 (Iowa, migratory, com- 
mon).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 282.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11.—Ripew., Am. Nat. 
viii, Feb. 1874 (semi-domestic).—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y.x, 1874, 388 (Illinvis). 

Anas hyperboreus, Gaut., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 504.—Larx., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 837.—WIL»., 
Am. Orn. viii, 114, 76, pl. 68, £. 3.—Ricu., App. Parry’s 2nd Voy. 365.—TEMM., 
Man. 1835, 816. , 

Chen hyperborens, Born, Isis, 1822, 563; 1826, 981.—Br., List, 1838, 55 ; Compt. Rend. 
Sept. 1856.—Gossz, B. Jam. 1847, 408.—Bas., List, 1862, 20 (Europe).—GUNDL., 
Cat. Aves Cuban. 1866, 387.—Drau.-Gersz, Orn. Eur. ii, 1867, 493. 

Chionochen hyperborea, Reica., Syst. Av. 1252, 9. 

nas nivalis, Forst., Phil. Trans. xii, 1772, 413. 

Anser niveus, Briss., Orn. vi, 288.—BreuM, Eur. Vig. 1823, 766. 

Tadorna nivea, BREHM, Vég. Deutschl. 1231, 854. 

White Brant, Lawson, Car. 147.—Lrwis & CLarky, ii, 58. : 

Snow Goose, PENN., Arct. Zool. ii, No. 479.—Laru., Gen. Syn. vi, 445. 


b. albatus. 


Anser albatus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 41; 1861, 73.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 925.— 
Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 45 (casual).—Saunp., P. Z. 8. 1872, 519 (Ireland).— 
Hanr., Br. Birds, 1872, 155 (same instance). 

Chen albatus, ELLIoT, B. Am. ii, pl. 42. 

lnser hyperboreus var. albatus, CouES, Key, 1872, 282. 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Breeds in high latitudes, migrating and winter- 
ing in the United States; abundant in the interior and along the Pacific coast, rare on 
the Atlantic. Greenland, transient. Cuba. Rare or casual in Europe (Navum., V. D. 
xi, 221, pl. 284; GouLp, B. Eur. pl. 346). 


On the question of the relationships of the lesser Snow Goose, var. albatus, there is 
little to be noted beyond the fact of smaller size on an average. The variety appears 
to bear much the same relationship to hyperboreus that Branta hutchinsii does to cana- 
densis. Measurements of a pair lately taken in Wexford, Ireland, as given by Mr. 
Howard Saunders: 2% to 3 for tarsus, and 2 to 2 for bill. 


Dispersed over all of North America, the Snow Goose is nowhere a 
permanent resident; its migrations are extensive, and performed with 
the utmost regularity; the maximum variation, depending upon the 
advance or retardation of the season—less strictly speaking, upon the 
weather—is slight. It is never seen in the United States in summer, 
for it returns to high latitudes to breed. Along the Atlantic coast, and 
indeed through the whole Eastern Province, it may be called rare, at 
least in commarigon with its great abundance in various parts of the 
West. Those found in Texas, and anywhere about the Gulf of Mexico, 
undoubtedly migrate inland, following the course of the larger rivers ; 
while those that pass along the Atlantic seaboard generally hug the 
coast, and are hardly to be met with beyond maritime districts. In 
Arizona, this Goose is abundant in the winter; it arrives at the Colorado 
Basin in October, with hordes of other water-fowl, and remains until 
spring opens. Some disperse over all the permanent waters of the 
Territory, but these are few in number compared with the assemblages 
on the Colorado. Thus I saw some, and took one, in October, on the San 
Francisco River, not far from Fort Whipple; on the Mojave River, in 
California, the same month of the following year, I met with great 
numbers, in some reedy lagoons. Though they could not have been 
much molested there, they were shy, and none would have been pro- 
cured were it not that the nature of the locality offered good opportuni- 
ties of unseen approach. On the Pacific coast itself, particularly that 
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of California, the birds are probably more abundant, in winter, than 
anywhere else. Upon their arrival in October, they are geverally lean 
and poorly flavored, doubtless with the fatigue of a long journey; but 
they find abundance of suitable food, and soon recuperate. At San 
Pedro, in Southern California, in November, I saw them every day, and 
in all sorts of situations—some on the grassy plain, others among the 
reeds of a little stream or the marshy borders of the bay, others ou the 
bare mud-flats or the beach itself. Being much harassed, they had 
grown exceedingly wary, and were suspicious of an approach nearer 
than several hundred yards. Yet with all their sagacity and watchful- 
ness—traits for which their tribe has been celebrated ever since the 
original and classic flock saved Rome, as it is said—they are sometimes 
outwitted by very shallow stratagem—the same that I mentioned in 
speaking of the Speckle-bellies. It is strange, too, that the noise and 
general appearance of a carriage should not be enough to frighten them, 
but such is the case. I have driven in a buggy, along the open beach, 
directly into a flock of Snow Geese, that stood staring agape, “ grin- 
ning” the while, till they were almost under the horse’s hoofs; the laziest 
flock of tame Geese that were ever almost run over in a country by-road 
were in no less hurry to get out of the way. Advantage is often taken 
of this ignorance to shoot them from a buggy; and, though they have 
not yet learned that anything is to be dreaded when the rattling affair 
approaches, yet no doubt experience will prove a good teacher, and its 
acquirements be transmitted until they become inherent. A wild Goose 
of any species is a good example of wariness in birds, as distinguished 
from timidity. A timid bird is frightened at any unusual or unexpected 
appearance, particularly if it be accompanied by noise; while a wary 
one only flies from what it has learned to distrust or fear, through its 
acquired perceptions or inherited instincts. Audubon has a paragraph 
to the point, and one also showing that birds can and do communicate 
to each other their individual experiences. 

“When the young Snow Geese first arrive in Kentucky, about Hen- 
derson, for instance, they are unsuspicious, and tberefore easily pro- 
cured. In a half-dry, half-wet pond, running across a large tract of 
land, on the other side of the river, in the State of Indiana, and which 
was once ny property, I was in the habit of shooting six or seven in a 
day. This, however, rendered the rest so wild, that the cunning of any 
‘Red-skin’ might have been exercised without success upon them; and 
Iwas sorry to find that they had the power of communicating their 
sense of danger to the other flocks that arrived. On varying my opera- 
tions, however, and persevering for some time, I found that even the 
wildest of them suffered; for having taken it into my head to catch them 
in large traps, I tried this method, and several were procured before the 
rest had learned to seize the bait in a judicious manner.” 

Dr. Heermann’s notice of this species gives au idea of the immense 
numbers of the birds in some localities, besides relating a novel method 
of hunting them. He says they “often cover so densely with their 
masses the plains in the vicinity of the marshes, as to give the ground 
the appearance of being clothed in snow. Easily approached on horse- 
back, the natives sometimes near them in this manner, then suddenly 
putting spurs to their animals, gallop into the flock, striking to the right 
and left, with short clubs, and trampling them beneath their horses’ feet. 
I have known a native to procure seventeen birds in a single charge of 
this kind, through a flock covering several acres.” 

In Alaska, Mr. Dall states, the Snow Goose is common in the spring, 
arriving about May 9th, flying up the river from the south, and leaving 
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wsually by the end of the month. “They do not breed in the vicinity of 
the Yukon, nor do they return in the fall by the way they came; they 
only stop to feed and rest on the marshes, during the dusky twilight of 
the night, and are off again with the early light of an arctic spring.” 
Sir John Richardson, in the Fauna Boreali-Americana, after noting the 
abundance of the birds, continues: “The eggs, of a yellowish-white 
color, and regularly ovate form, are a little larger than those of an 
Eider Duck, their length being three inches, and their greatest breadth 
_two. The young fly in August, and by the middle of September all 
have departed to the southward. The Snow Goose feeds on rushes, 
insects, and in autumn on berries, particularly those of the Empetrum 
nigrum. When well fed it is a very excellent bird, far superior to the 
Canada Goose in juiciness and flavor. It is said the young do not attain 
their full plumage before their fourth year, and until that period they 
appear to keep in separate flocks. They are numerous at Albany Fort, 
in the southern part of Hudson’s Bay, where the old birds are rarely 
seen; and on the other hand, the old birds in their migrations visit 
York Factory in great abundance, but are seldom accompanied by the 
young. The Snow Geese make their appearance in spring a few days 
later than the Canada Geese, and pass in large flocks both through the 
interior and on the coast.” Examples of the eggs in the Smithsonian 
agree exactly with the above description, but show the usual variation 
in size, some being noticeably less than three inches in length by over 
two in breadth. 

In the Territory of Dakota I have observed the movements of the 
Geese during both seasons. They reach the southern portions of the 
Territory, as the vicinity of Fort Randall, for example, very early in 
April, or even during the latter part of March, but may ke observed 
during the greater part of the former month. On the 1st of April I saw 
many in flocks on a reedy lake near Randall, and they were still flying 
up to the 20th of that month. Higher up on the Missouri, in the vicinity 
of Fort Stevenson, and also in the neighborhood of Fort Wadsworth, I 
again saw numerous flocks during the first half of October, frequenting 
the saline pools which occupy much of that portion of the Territory. 
In this region they are universally known as White Brant. I can say 
nothing from personal observation of the bird’s movements along the 
Atlantic coast. According to Dr. Turnbull they are rather rare in New 
Jersey, arriving in November, and again late in February. 

I was lately shown, by Mr. Ridgway, a fine specimen of the Snow 
Goose, which had voluntarily become semi-domesticated. He has given 
the following account in the Naturalist: “On the 6th of October, 1873, 
I shot at Mount Carmel, Illinois, a fine adult_male Anser hyberboreus, 
which had been living with a flock of tame Geese for nearly a year, 
The bird had been crippled in the wing the preceding fall, but the 
wound, which was merely in the muscles, soon healed, and it escaped 
by flight. It flew about half a mile, and, observing a flock of tame 
Geese upon the grassy ‘commons’ between the town and the river, 
alighted among them. It continued to stay with them, going home 
with the flock regularly every evening, to be fed and inclosed in the 
barn-yard. My attention was attracted to this bird by its owner, Mr. 
Thomas Hoskinson, from whom I got the above facts, and who kindly 
told me that if I would shoot the bird he was willing to have it sacrificed 
to science. Accordingly, I repaired to the ‘commons,’ and found the 
flock at a locality designated. After some little search the ‘White 
Brant’ was discovered, being distinguished by its black quill-feathers, 
rather smaller size, shorter neck, black instead of biuish eyes, and the 
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black space along the commissures of the bill. When unmolested this 
bird was as unmindful of a person as the tame Geese, aud it required 
chase to make it endeavor to escape, which it always did by rising 
easily from the ground, and flying to the river—sometimes half a mile 
distant. The specimen was in fine plumage and excellent condition, 
and made a very clean, perfect specimen, when prepared. It measured 
as follows: Length, 27 inches; extent, 57; wing, 17; culmen, 2.25; tar- 
sus, 2; middle toe, 1.75. Its weight was 54 1bs.. Bill deep flesh-color, the 
upper mandible with a salmon-colored tinge, and the lower with a rosy- 
pink flush; the terminal unguis nearly white; the commissures inclose 
an elongate oval space of deep black; iris very dark brown; eyelids 
greenish-white; tarsi and toes purple-lake, the soles of the feet dingy 
Naples-yellow. A remarkable feature of this specimen is that one or 
two of the primaries are entirely pure white, while most of the remain- 
ing ones have longitudinal spaces, of greater or less extent, on the inner 
webs. The question arises, whether this is merely a case of partial albin- 
ism, or a change produced by the modified condition of its food and 
mode of life.” 

“The bill of this bird,” says Wilson, “is singularly curious. The 
edges of the upper and lower gibbosities have each twenty-three 
indentations, or strong teeth, on each side; the inside, or concavity of 
the upper mandible, has also seven lateral rows of strong projecting 
teeth, and the tongue, which is horny at the extremity, is armed on 
each side with thirteen long and sharp, bony teeth, placed like those of 
a saw, With their points directed backward; the tongue, turned up and 
viewed on its lower side, looks very much like a human finger with its 
nai]. This conformation of the mandibles, exposing two rows of strong 
teeth, has probably given rise to the epithet ‘ Laughing,’ bestowed on 
one of its varieties, though it might, with as much propriety, be named 
the ‘Grinning Goose’” No one familiar with the appearance of the 
Snow Goose will fail to recognize the aptuess of the suggestion with 
which Wilson concludes his truthful, if not quite technically accurate, 
description, conveying an idea of the bird’s queer physiognomy. The 
design and use of the conspicuous corneous lanelle (common to other 
Geese, but remarkably developed in this one) are evident, when we 
know the bird’s food and its mauner of procuring it. It feeds upon 
reeds, grasses, and other herbs, which it forcibly pulls up by the roots, 
or twitches in two. The shape and singular armature of the bill admir- 
ably adapt it for seizing and retaining firm hold of yielding plant-stems. 
The bird’s “ horrible smile,” then, so far from being a sign of vapid and 
inane character, is at once the mark and the means of the praiseworthy 
industry by which it gains an honest livelihood. 

Various kinds of ordinary grass form a large part of this bird’s food, 
at least during their winter residence in the United States. They 
gather it precisely as tame Geese are wont todo. Flocks alight upon a 
meadow or plain, and pass over the ground in broken array, cropping to 
either side as they go, with the peculiar tweak cf the bill and quick jerk 
of the neck familiar to all who have watched the barn-yard birds when 
similarly engaged. The short, turfy grasses appear to be highly relished; 
and this explains the frequent presence of the birds in fields at a dis- 
tance from water. They also eat the bulbous roots and soft succulent 
culms of aquatic plants, and in securing these the tooth-like processes 
of the bill are brought into special service. Wilson again says that, 
when thus feeding upon reeds, “ they tear them up like hogs;” a ques- 
tionable comparison, however, for the birds pull up the plants instead 
of pushing or “rooting” them up. The Geese, I think, also feed largely 
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upon aquatic insects, small molluscs, and marine invertebrates of vari- 
ous kinds; for they are often observed on mud-flats and rocky places by 
the sea-side, where there is no vegetation whatever ; and it is probable 
that when they pass over meadows they do not spare the grasshoppers. 
Audubon relates, that in Louisiana he has often seen the Geese feeding 
in wheat-fields, where they plucked up the young plants entire. 


ANSER ROSSI, Bd. 
Horned Wavy; Boss’ Goose. 


Horned Wavy of HEARNE. 
Anser rossi, Bp., Mss.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 73.—Cours, Key, 1872, 282. 
Exanthemops rossi, ELLIOTT, B. N. A. pt. ix, pl. 44. 


Hab.—Arctic America. South to San Francisco in winter. 


This curious little Chen, in which a long-lost species is perfectly recog- 
nized, is an inhabitant chiefly of Arctic America, but, like the Snow 
Goose, is now known to migrate into the United States in winter. It 
has been taken at San Francisco. With exactly the coloration and form 
of A. hyperboreus, it is immediately recognized by its small size, being 
no larger than a Mallard, less exposure of the teeth of the bill, éorruga- 
tion of the base of the bill, and the nearly ctraight instead of strongly 
convex outline of the feathers at the sides. 


ANSER COSRULESCENS, (Linn.) Vieill. 


Blue Goose. 


Anas corulescens, Lunn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 198.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 513.—Latn., 
Ind. Orn. ii 1790, 836. 
Anser coerulescens, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. i, 1823, 115.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 42; 
1861, 73.—Breeg, B. Eur. iv, 1863, 132.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 282.—Ripew., Ann. 
Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 388 (Illinois). 
Anser hyperboreus, jur. of some authors. 


Hab.—North America generally. 


This proves to be a perfectly distinct species from A. hyperboreus, the 
young of which, however much resembling it, is quite different. In 
adult plumage it bears a curious superficial resemblance to Philacte 
canagica, the distribution of the colors being much the same. Speci- 
mens are in the Smithsonian from Chicago, and various localities in 
North America, where its distribution is apparently general. : 


Y BRAWTA CANADENSIS, (Linn.) Gray. 
Canada Goose; Common Wild Goose. 


a. canadensis. 


Anas canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 198.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 514.—Forsr., 
Phil. Trans. lxii, 1772, 414.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 838.—Wus., Am. Orn. 
viii, 1814, 52, p). 67, f. 4; and of all earlier authors. 

Anser canadensis, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. VHist. Nat.; Eney. Meth. i, 1823, 114.—FLem., Brit. 
An. 128.—Kerys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 82.—Be., Syn. 1828, 377; List, 1838, 55.— 
Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 468.—NutvT., Man. ii, 1834, 349.—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
iii, 1835, 1; v, 1839, 607; pl. 201 ;.Syn. 1839, 270; B. Am. vi, 1843, 178, pl. 376.— 
Eyt., Mon. Anat. 1838.—DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 344.—Gosss, B. Jam. 1847, 
408.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 289.—Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 321.—Maxim., J. f. 
O. vii, 1859, 164.—Scu., M. P.-B. ix, 1865, Ansers, 105. 

Cygnus canadensis, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 19.—Eyr., Cat. Br. Birds, 65.— 
JEN., Man. 1835, 227. 
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Bernicla canadensis, Bore, Isis, 1826, 921.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 608.—Woopu., 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 102—Bp., Compt. Rend. Sept. 1856.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. 
vi, 1857, 100.—HrrErM., ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 66.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1860, 250.—Mur., Edin. New Phil. Journ. 1859, 225.—CouEs, Pr. A.N.S. 1861, 
238 ; 1866, 62.—Ross, Canad. Nat. 1862.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 175 (some breeding 
on the Yellowstone).—VeERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. 
Soc. iv, 1862, 139.—Brak., Ibis, 1862, 9—Rweinu., Vid. Med. f. 1864, 1865, 246 
(Disco, Greenland).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438 (Missouri).—Drgss., Ibis, 
1866, 42.—Covrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1868, 298.—Brown, Ibis, 1368, 425.—DaLL 
& Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 295 (Alaska).—Covgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1271, 
35 (North Carolina, probably breeding).—Strv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1570, 
466 (Wyoming).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11; and of most late authors. 

Branta canadensis, GRAY.—BANN., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 131.—CovuEs, Key, 283, fig. 125+. 

Bernicla (Leucoblepharon) canadensis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, pp. xlix, 764. 

Branta (Leucoblepharon) canadensis, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 76, No. 10578. 

“ Cygnopsis canadensis, BRANDT.” (Gray.) 

Anser parvipes, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1852, 1¢8 (Vera Cruz). 

Bernicla barnstoni, Ross, Canad. Nat. vii, Apr. 1262. 


b. leucopareta. 


Anser canadensis, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 230. 

anser leucopareius, BRANDT, Bull. Se. Acad. St. Peters. i, 1836, 37 (Aleutians); Descr. et 
Ic, Av. 1836, 13, pl. 2. 

Bernicla leucopareia, Cass., Tl. 272, pl. 45.—Daiy & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 295. 

Lernicta (Leucoblepharon) leucopareia, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, pp. xlix, 765. 

Branta (Leucoblepharon) leucoparcia, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 76, No. 10580. 

Branta canadensis var. leucopareia, Cours, Key, 1872, 274, fig. 185». 

Bernicla occidentalis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 766, in text. 

Bernicla canadensis var. occidentalis, DALL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 295. 

(2) Bernicla leucolema, Mun., Edinb. Phil. Journ. Apr. 1859, 226, pl. 4, f. 1. 


c. hutchinsit. 


Anas bernicla var. b, Ricn., App. Parry’s 2d Voy. 367. 

wlnser hutchinsii, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 470.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 362.—Aup., 
Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 226, pl. 277; Syn. 1839, 271; B. Am. vi, 1843, 198, pl. 377— 
Br., List, 1832, 55.—Linsr., Am. Journ. xliv, 1843, 249 (Connecticut).—Gir., B. 
L. I. 1544, 292.—Pury., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1456, 219 (Massachusetts). 

Bernicla huichinsii, Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1823, 102 (California).—_NEws., P. R. R. Rep. 
vi, 1857, 101 (California). —HEEnrM., ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 67 (Calitornia).—Coopr. 
& Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 251.—Mour., Edinb. Phil. Journ. xi, 1859, 22%, 
pl. 4, fig. 2.—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 87 (Massachusetts, rare).—COUEs, 
ibid. v, 1868, 293.—Lawn., Ann. Lye. viii, 1266, 296.—TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1269, 45 
(oceasional).—DaLit & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 295 (Alaska).—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 11. 

Bernicla (Leucoblepharon) hutchinsii, Bp., B. N. A. 1258, pp. xlix, 766. 

Branta (Leucoblepharon) hutchinsii, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 76, No. 10579. 

Branta hutchinsii, BANN., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1270, 131. 

Branta canadensis var. hutchinsii, COUES, Key, 1772, 284. 

Anser (Branta) canadensis var. hutchinsii, RipGw., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 388 (Llinois). 


Hab.—The whole of North America, breeding in the United States, as well as 
farther north. Accidental in Europe (see above quotations). Var. hutchinsii with 
nearly coincideut range; especially abundant on the west coast in winter. Var. leuco- 
pareia from the northwest coast. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—5471, Yellowstone River. 

Later Expeditions—00000-0, Sweetwater River. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 


Both Hutchins’ and the Common Wild Goose I have found migrating 
through Dakota, in April and October, in considerable numbers, and 
Dr. Hayden states that the latter breeds on the Yellowstone. That it 
occasionally nests at large through the United States is abundantly at- 
tested. While in North Carolina I had reason to believe that it did so 
in the vicinity of Fort Macon, as stated in my article above quoted. 
But the most interesting information of its breeding that I have to 
offer is that it nests in various parts of the Upper Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone regions, in trees. This fact of arboreal nidification is proba- 
bly little known, and might even be doubted by some; but, although 
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I have not myself seen the nests in trees, I am perfectly satisfied of the 
reliability of the accounts furnished me by various persons, among 
whom I need only mention Mr. J. Stevenson, of Dr. Hayden’s party. 
While I was in Montana I found the circumstance to be a matter of 
common information among residents of that Territory, who expressed 
surprise that it was not more generally known. The birds are stated 
to build in the heavy timber along the larger streams, and to transport 
the young to the water in their bills. This corresponds with the habit 
of the Wood Duck ; while the exceptional mode of nesting is paralleled 
in the case of the Herring Gull, which, according to Audubon, has been 
found breeding in communities in trees, though, as is well known, it 
ordinarily nests on the ground. 

While ascending the Missouri in June, 1874, I saw broods of young 
geese on several occasions, apparently two or three weeks old, swim- 
ming in the river near the bank. Later in the same season, along the 
northern border of Montana, many geese were observed brecdiug in 
small lakes. At one of these, several dozen were killed with clubs by 
some members of the Survey. The old birds being then in moult, were 
consequently unable to fly, while the young were also still deprived of 
the power of flight. At this point ene of the birds furnished an in- 
stance of voluntary semi-domestication much like that narrated by Mr. 
Ridgway in the case of the tame Snow Goose ; it entered camp, as if to 
escape the sad destruction that was carried on, became periectly tame, 
and at last accounts was being carried along by the party as a pet. 

Hutchins’ Goose has not, to my knowledge, been known to nest within 
our limits. A set of four eggs before me, collected on the Arctie coast 
east of Anderson River, July 4, 1863, are larger than as described by 
previous writers, measuring 3.40 by 2.25; they are almost perfectly 
ellipsoidal, and, while appearing to have been originally white, are now 
tinged with dirty-yellowish, as if soiled or discolored. Mr. Dall states 
that in Alaska, where it is the most common of all the Geese, breeding 
at Saint Michael’s and Pastolik, as well as all along the Yukon, it lays 
six or eight eggs on the beaches, like A. gambeli, with which species it 
arrives in the spring, departing about the end of October. Along our 
Atlantic coast this variety appears to be rare, and not to proceed further 
than the Middle districts; but its great resemblance to the common 
variety may cause it to be overlooked in a measure. But, as Audubon 
surmised, its regular occurrence has been established. ‘I bad occasion 
to allude,” he continues, “to a small species, calied by the gunners of 
Maine the Winter or Flight Goose, which they described to me as re- 
sembling the large common kind in almost every particular except its 
size.” Both Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Turnbull include it in their lists, as 
do various New England writers. We must, however, visit the regions 
west of the Rocky Mountains to find the Hutchins’ Goose plentiful in 
its favorite winter residences, and observe it under the most favorable 
circumstances. On river, lake and marsh, and particularly along the 
sea-coast, it is found in vast numbers, being probably the most abundant 
representative of its family. It enters the United States early in Oc- 
tober, or sometimes a little earlier, according to the weather, and in the 
course of that month becomes dispersed over all its winter feeding 
grounds. It is generally in poor condition on its arrival, after the severe 
journey, perhaps extending from the uttermost Arctic land; but it finds 
abundance of food, and is soon in high flesh again. During the rainy 
season in California the plains and valleys, before brown and dry, be- 

-come clothed in rich verdure, and the nourishing grasses afford susten- 
ance to incredible numbers of these and other Geese. Three kinds, the 
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Snow, the White-fronted, and the present species, have almost precisely 
the same habits and the same food during their stay with us, and asso- 
ciate so intimately together that many, if not most, of the flocks con- 
tain representatives of all three. At least, after considerable study of 
the Geese in Arizona and Southern California, I have been unable to 
reeognize any notable differences in choice of feeding grounds. 

The following extract on Hutchins’ Goose, from Dr. Heermann’s Report, 
will be found interesting: “While hunting during a space of two mouths 
in the Suisun Valley I observed them, with other species of Geese, at 
dawn, high in the air, winging their way toward the prairies and hilly 
slopes, where the tender young wild oats and grapes offer a tempting 
pasturage. Their early flight lasted about two hours, and as far as the 
eye could reach the sky was spotted with flock after flock, closely fol- 
lowing in each other’s wake, till it seemed as though all the Geese of 
California had given rendezvous at this particular point. Between 10 
and 11 o’clock they would leave the prairies, first in small squads, then 
in large masses, settling in the marshes and collecting around the ponds 
and sloughs thickly edged with heavy reeds. Here, swimming in the 
water, bathing and pluming themselves, they keep up a continual but 
not unmusical clatter. This proves the most propitious time of the day 
for the hunter, who, under cover of the tall reeds aud guided by their 
continual cackling, approaches closely enough to deal havoc among 
them. Discharging one load as they sit on the water and another as 
they rise, I have thus seen twenty-three Geese gathered from two shots, 
while many more, wounded and maimed, fluttered away and were lost. 
About 1 o’clock they leave the marshes and return to feed on the prai- 
Ties, flying low, and affording the sportsman again an opportunity to 
stop their career. In the afternoon, about 5 o’clock, they finally leave 
the prairies, and, rising high up in the air, wend their way to the roost- 
ing places whence they came in the morning. These were often at a 
great distance, as I have followed them in their evening flight until they 
were lost to view. Mauy, however, roost in the marshes. Our boat, 
sailing one night down the sloughs leading to Suisun Bay, having come 
among them, the noise they made as they rose in advance of us, emit- 
their cry of alarm (their disordered masses being so serried that we 
could Lear their pinions strike each other as they flew), impressed us 
with the idea that we must have disturbed thousands. Such are the 
habits of the Geese during the winter. Toward spring they separate 
into smaller flocks, and gradually disappear from the country, some few 
only remaining, probably crippled and unable to follow the more vigor- 
ous in their northern migration.” 


BRANTA BERNICLA, (Linn.) Scop. 


Brant Goose; Black Brant. 


a. bernicla. 


Anas bernicld, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 198.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 513.—Lata., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, $44.—Wits., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, pl. 72, f. 1.—Trem™., Man. 1315, 
531; ti, 1235, ¢24.—Less., Man. ii, 1828, 408. 

Branta bernicla, Scor., Bemerk. Naturg. 1770, 73.—Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871. 76, No. 
10575.—Bann., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1570, 131.—Coves, Key, 1872, 224, f. lv4*. 

Anser berniclay Iiv., Prod. 1311, 277.—Vinii.., Enc. Meth. i, 1823, 121.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 
378. Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1231, 469.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 359.—TemM., 
Man. iv, 1340, 522.—Acpb., Orn. Biog. v, 1339, 24, 610, pl. 391; Syn. 1839, 272; 
B. Am. vi, 1843, 203, pl. 879.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1¢37, 365.—Srtys-L., Fn. Belg. 
i, 1242, 139.—Gir., B. L. I. 1-44, 293 —DrKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 351.—Scut., 
Rev. Crit. 1244, 100; M. P.-B. vii, 1265, 105.—Drex., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 404.— 
Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1255, 219. 
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Anser brenta, PALL, Zoog, R.-A, ii, 1811, 229.—Leacu, Cat. 1816, 37.—F eEM., Br. An. 
127.—Krys. & Bias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 83.—Swinu., P. Z. 8. 1863, 323 (China). 

Bernicla brenta, Stevu., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 46.—Eyr., Cat. Br. B. 62; Mon. strat. 
1838, 85.—Br., List, 1838, 56; C. R. Sept. 1856.—Gnay, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 607; 
Cat. Br. B. 1863, 184.—Ruicu., Syst. Av. 1852, ix, ——Woonu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 
102.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 767.—Rernn., Ibis, iii, 1861, 12 (Greenland).—Ross, 
Canad. Nat. vii, Apr. 1862.—Virr., Pr. Ess. Inst. 1862, 153.—Brak., Ibis, 1862, 
145.—MamG., J. f. O. 1865, 209 (Spitzbergen).— Dress., Ibis, 1866, 42 (Texas).— 
DNGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. ii, 1867, 469.—Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1868, 293; Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1871, 36 (North Carolina). 

Anser torquata, Friscy, Vog. Deutschl. ii, pl. 156.—Brram, Eur. Vég. 1823,777.—NILss., 
Orn. Suec. 117.—JEN., Man. 1835, 224.—Naua., V. D. xi, 1842, 391, pl. 292. 

Bernicla torquata, Bow, Isis, 1822, 563.—BreuM, V. D. 851. 

Bernicla melanopsis, Macetn., Man. Orn. ii, 1342, 151. 

Bernicla glaucogaster, micropus, platyurus, collaris, Breum., V. D. 849-851. 


b. nigricans. 


Anser nigricans, Lawn., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. iv, 1846, 171, pl. —. 

Bernicla nigricans, Cass., I. 1853, 52, pl. 10.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 767,—Coor. & Suck., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 252.—Lawn., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 296 (Long 
island).—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 425.—Dati & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 295 
(Alaska).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1849, 46 (rare). 

Branta nigricans, BANN., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 131. 

Branta bernicla var. nigricans, CouES, Key, 1872, 284, fig. 184>. 


Hab.—Europe. North America; rare or casual on the Pacific. Var. nigricans, rare 
or casual on the Atlantic. 
Not obtained by the Expeditions. 


While ascending the Missouri in October, 1872, I observed vast num- 
bers of the Common Brant in flocks on the banks and mud-bars of the 
river. It is generally dispersed over the continent, but chiefly in its 
eastern portions, where var. nigricans is rare. The latter almost entirely 
replaces the common form on the Pacific side. 

In the paper by Messrs. Dall and Bannister, above quoted, the fol- 
lowing passages relating to the Black Brant occur: “This Goose arrives 
in immense flocks, in the spring, along the sea-coast, but is rarely seen 
on the Yukon. 1 killed one, May 29, 1868, at Nulato, which was said 
to be a very rare visitor. They pass Fort Yukon in the spring, as they 
do at Saint Michael’s, being present but a few days, and breeding on 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean. I was informed at Fort Yukon that it 
is not seen there in the fall. Unlike the White Geese, they return to 
Norton Sound in small pumbers in the fall. * * * * The few that 
appear at Norton Sound in the fall are the last Geese excepting the 
canagica. A few of this species were killed at Saint Michael’s the season 
I was there; it was said to be altogether less abundant that spring than 
ordinarily. It arrives there about the 12th of May, almost the last. of 
all the migratory birds. They were observed in the fall of 1865 (Sep- 
tember 23), on their return. Usually the Black Brant is said to come in 
immense flocks, and to afford more profitable sport for a few days than 
all the other species put together. The flight of the main body of these 
migratory birds seems to me to be along the western edge of Saint Mi- 
chael’s Island, touching Stewart’s Island, and then directly northward, 
across the open sea, to Golownin Sound. I saw no such large flocks 
passing the fort as 1 saw down the canal flying toward Cape Stephens.” 
According to Dr. Suckley these Brant are extremely abundant about 
the Straits of Fuca in winter, preferring the vicinity of the coast, and 
subsisting by choice upon sedge-grass growing near ralt water. On the 
Atlantic coast I have noticed the common variety as fur as the Carolinas. 


The following Anserine of North America have not been found i: the Missouri region : 
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BRANTA LEUCOPSIS (Boie). Barnacle Goose. 


(2) “ Anas erythropus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 513.—DrEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 402.” 

Bernicla erythropus, StePH., Gen. Zool. xii, 1224, 49. 

Anas leucopsis, TEMM., Man. 1815, 531; ii, 1235, #23. 

Anser leucopsis, Becust., Tasch. ii, 1810, 557; Naturg. iv, 921.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 377.— 
Norr., Man. Orn. ii, 1834, 355.—Jen., Man. 1835, 224.—Kuys. & Bras., Wirb. 
Eur. 1840, 83.—Naum., V. D. xi, 1842, 378, pl. 291.—Scu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 109.— 
Avp., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 609, pl. 296 ; Syn. 1839, 271; B. A. vi, 200, pl. 378. 

Bernicla leucopsis, Bore, Isis, 1*22, 563.—Kavp, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 25.—Breum, 
V. D. 847.—Eyr., Cat. Br. B. 18—, 62.—Macc., Man. ii, 1842, 150.—Gray, G. of 
B. iii, 1849, 607; List Br. B. 1863, 1x4.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 763.—REINH., Ibis, 
iii, 1861, 12 (Greenland). _ 

Branta leucopsis, BaNx., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 131.—Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, —, No. 
—.—COUES, Key, 1272, 283. 2. 

Anser bernicla, LEACH, Cat. 1316, 37.—FLeM., Br. An. 127.—PaLL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 230. 

Hab.—Europe. Very rare or casual in North America (Hudson’s Bay, Bp., Am. Nat. 
ii, 49; North Carolina, Lawr., ibid. v, 1871, 10). 


PHILACTE CaNnaGica, Bann. Emperor Goose. 


Anas canagica, SEVAST., N. Act. Petrop. xiii, 1800, 346, pl. 10. 

Anser canagicus, BRANDT, Bull. Acad. Sc. St. Petersb. i, 1836, 37; Descr. An. i, 1836, 7, 
pl. 1.—Scut., M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 113—Fuvscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 66. 

Bernicla canagica, Gray, G. of B. iii, 1249, 607.—DEGL.-GERBE, O. E. 1867, 492. 

Chloéphaga canagica, Br., C. R. xlii, Sept. 1856.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 768.—EL.io7, B. N. 
A. pl. 45.—Daryt & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 296. 

Philacte canagica, BAxn., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1870, 131.—CovEs, Key, 1873, 283, f. 183.— 
CouES, in Elliott’s Prybilov Islands, App. p. —. 

Hab.—Northwest coast of America. 
DENDROCYGNA AUTUMNALIS (Linn.) Eyton. 


Anas autumnalis, LINy., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 176.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 537.—Latr., 
Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 852.—VieILL., E. M. 1823, 140.—Licurt., Verz. 1823, 84.— 
Srepu., G. Z. xii, pt. ii, 1224, 99.—Bun., Th. Bras. iii, 1856, 436. 

Dendronessa autumnalis, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 282. 

Dendrocygna autumnals, EytT., Mou. Anat. 1838.—Gray, Cat. Br. M. 1844, 131: G. of B. 
ili, 1549, 612 -Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 398.—Lawre., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 1451, 117.— 
Bp., Stansbnry’s Rep. 1852, 334; B. N. A. 1858, 770; 1860, pl. 63, f.2; Mex. B. 
Surv. 1259, ii, pt. ii, 26, pl. 25 (Texas).—Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 648.—Sc ., P. 
Z.S. 1858, 360 (Honduras); 1264, 299 (Guatemala).—Sc1. & Satv., P. Z. 5. 1864, 
372; 1866, 200 (Peru).—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 197 (Darien).—TayLor, 
Ibis, 1864, 172 (Porto Rico); 1860, 315 (Honduras).—Dresser, Ibis, 1866, 42 
(Texas).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 63 (Panama); ix, 1869, 143 (Costa 
Rica).—Prxz., Orn. Bras. 320 (Brazil).—Covss, Key, 1872, 224. 

Hab.—Central and South America. Southwestern United States. West Indies. 

DENDROCYGNA FULVA (Gm.) Burm. 


“ Penelope mexicana, Briss.” 

Anas fulva, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 530.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 863.—VIEILL., Nouv. 
Dict. d’Hist. Nat. v, 1816, 127; E. M. 1223, 137.—Stepu., G. Z. xii, 1819, 204.— 
WaGL., Isis, 1831, 532.—Bukm., Thier. Bras. iii, 1856, 435. 

Fuligula fulva, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 204. 

Dendronessa fulva, WaAGL., Isis, 1232, 281. 

Dendrocygna fulva, Burm, R-ise La Plata, 515.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 770 (California).— 
PeLz., Orn. Bras. 319.—XKantus, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1759, 192 (Fort Tejon).— 
Dress., Ibis, 1866, 42 (Texas).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 98 (Arizona).— 
Moore, Am. Nat. —, (New Orleans, Louisiana).—Scu.., M. P.-B. Anseres p. 87. 

Anas virgata, Msxm., Beit. Nat. Bras. iv, 918; Reise Bras. i, 322. 

“Anas sinuata, LICHT., Mus. Berol.” 

‘“dnas bicolor, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. v, 136.” 

“ 4nas collaris, MERREM.” 


Hab.—Central and Sonth America. North to Arizona and California. 
The following species of Dendrocygna may yet be detected in North America: 
DENDROCYGNA ARBOREA (Linn.) Sw. 
Anas arborea, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 176.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1722, 540.—Lara., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 852.—VIEILL., E. M. 1823, 141.—STEPu., G. Z. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 98.— 


Burm, Thier. Bras. iii, 1856, 436. 
Dendronessa arborea, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 282. 
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Dendrocygna arborea, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 365.—Eyt., Mon. Anat. 1838, 110.—Gossg, 
B. Jam. 1847, 395.—Gray, G. of B. iii, 1849, 612.—Rutcu., Syst. Av. 1852, 10.— 
Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 334.—Br., Compt. Rend. xlii, 1852, 648.—Bry., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. viii, 1859; 1867, 70 (Bahamas).—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1864, 300 (Jamaica).— 
Newr., Ibis, 1859, 366 (Santa Cruz).—Scuu., M. P.-B. viii, 1865, -trseres 84.— 
GUNDL., Av. Cub. 1866, 327. 


DENDROCYGNA VIDUATA (Linn.) yt. 


dnas viduata, LINN., Syst. Nat, i, 1766, 205,—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 536.—Latn. Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 858.—S1rpu., G. Z. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 102.—Maxim., Beit. Bras. iv, 
1833, 921.—Burm., Thier. Bras iii, 1856, 434. 

Dendrocygna viduata, Eyt., Mon. Anat, 1r38, 109.—Tscu., Fn. Pern. 54.—Gray, G. of B. 
iii, 1849, 612.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii, May, 1860, 274 (Cuba).—ScL. P. Z, 
S. 1864, 299 (Guiana, Brazil, &c.).—ScL. & SALy., P. Z. 8. 1865, 200.—ScuL., 
M. P.-B. viii, 1865, snseres 90.—GUNDL., Av. Cub. 1866, 388.—PEz., Orn. Bras. 
319.—Reinu., Vid. Meddel. 1870, 21 (Brazil). 


The following is the synonymy of the Musk Duck, domesticated in this country : 
HYONETTA MoscHaTA, (Linn.) Sund. 


Anas moschata, LINN., Fn. Suec. 41; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 199.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
515.—LaTu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 846.— VreIL., Ency. Meth. 1823, 129; Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Nat. v, 1816, 129.—Licut., Verz. 1823, 84.—Maxim., Naturg. Bras. iv, 
1833, 910.—DrGu., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 421—Scut., M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 73. 

Anas (Moschatus) moschata, Less., Man. Orn. ii, 1628, 416. 

Anas (Gymnathus) moschata, NuTT., Man. ii, 1834, 403. 

Branta moschata, Scor., Bemerk. Naturg. 1770, 74. 

Cairina moschata, FLEM., Br. Anim. 1828, 122.—JEN., Man. 1835, 230.—EyrT., Cat. Br. B. 
65; Monog. Anat. 1838, p. ——Krys. & BLaAs., Wirb. Eur, 1840, 85.—Gossy, B. 
Jam. 1847, 408.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 618; Cat. Br. B. 1863, 198.—Reicn, 
Syst. Av. 1852, 10.—BurmM., Th. Bras. iii, 1856, 440.—Brp., Compt. Rend. xlii, 
1856, 649.—ScL. & Saxv., Ibis, i, 1859, 232 (Central America).—Tayt., Ibis, 
1860, 315 (Honduras).—Scu. & Saxv., P. Z. S. 1864, 373; 1865, 200 (Ucayali).— 
Lawre., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. April, 1863.—Pruz., Orn. Bras. 320 (Brazil).—REINH., 
Viddensk. Meddel. Forh. 1870, 21 (Brazil). 

Hyonetta moschata, SuND., Meth. Av. Nat. Disp. Tent. 1873, 146. 

Cairina sylvestris, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 79. 


For synonymy of hybrids of this species with A. boschas, see that species. A descrip- 
tion of the usual hybrid condition is given by Cours, Forest and Stream, Feb. 19, 1874. 


Subfamily ANATINAD: River Ducks. 
ANAS BOSCHAS, Linn. 
Mallard. 


Anas boschas, LInN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 205.—Scor., Bemerk. Naturg. 1770, 68.—Forst., 
Phil. Trans. lxii, 1772, 383.—G., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 538.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 
1790, 850.—PALL., Zoog. R. A. ii, 1811, 255.—Wis., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 112, pl. 
70, f. 7.—Born, Isis, 1822, 564.—Licut., Verz. 1823, 84.—STEpH., Gen. Zool. xii, 
pt. ii, 1824, 84.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 383; List, 1838, 56.—Breum, V. D. 1831, 362.— 
Wact., Isis, 1831, 531.—TEmMM., Man. ii, 1835, 855; iv, 1840, 531—Eyt., Mon. 
Anat. 1838, p. —.—Via., Zool. Beech. Voy. 1839, 30.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 
164, pl. 221; Syn. 1839, 276; B. Am. vi, 1843, 236, pl. 385.—Kauys. & Buas., 
Wirb. Eur. 1840, 85.—Macei., Man. ii, 1842, 165.—Seys-L., Fn. Belg. i, 1242, 
140.—Navm., V. D. xi, 1842, 575, pl. 300.—Gray, Cat. B. Br. Mus. 1844, 135; G. of 
B. iii, 1849, 615; List Br. B. 1863, 193.—DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 347.—Gir., 
B. L. I. 1844, 299.—Scu.., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1844, 113; M. P.-B. 1865, 40.— 
Gusse, B. Jam. 1847, 408. —Duex., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 425.—Cass., U. 8S. Expl. 
Ex. 1858, 340.—REICcH., Syst. Av. 1852, 10.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 774.—Woopt., 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 103.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 102—Mour., New Edin). 
Phil. Journ. 1859, 229.—Coop. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 253.—CougEs, Pr.. 
Phila. Acad. 1861, 238; 1866, 98; Pr. Ess. Inst. 1868, 298.—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 
1862, 153.—Ross, Canad. Nat. vii, Apr. 1862.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 175.—Swinn., 
P. Z. S. 1863, 324.—JERD., B. India, iii, 1864, 798.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. Apr. 
1863.—GUNDL., Av. Cuban. 1866, 388.—DrGL.-GREBE, Orn. Eur. 1867, 506.— 
Srev., U. 8. Géol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466.—MeErr., ibid. 1872, 703.—CouEs, Key, 
1872, 285; and of authors generally. 
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-lnas adunca, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 206.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 538.—JEN., Man. 
234.—Donovan, Br. Birds, ix, pl. 218. 

Anas domestica, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 538. . 

Anas (Boschas) domestica, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 442.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 378, 

Anas curvirostra, PALL. (Gray.) 

-Anas freycineti, BP. (Gray.) 

Anas fera, Briss.—LEAcu, Cat. M. and B. Br. Mus. 1816, 39. 

Anas archiboschas, subboschas, conboschas, BREHM, V. D. 862, 864, 865. 

, Among hybrids, proven or presumed, of the Mallard with other Ducks, are the fol- 

owing: 

Anas purpureoriridis, SCHINZ. (uscovy?) 

Anas maxima, GossE, B. Jam. 1847, 399. (Muscovy ?) 

-lnas bicolor, Donovan, Br. Birds, ix, pl. 212. (Afuscovy?) 

Anas breweri, AUD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1833, 302, pl. 338 ((‘‘glocitans”); Syn. 1839, 277; B. 
Am. vi, 1843, 252, pl. 387. (Gadwall? or Canvasback?) 

{nas auduboni, Br., List, 1238, 56 (“ bimaculata”). (Same as breweri.) 

Fuligula viola, BELL, Aun. Lye. N. Y. v, 1852, 219. (Afuscovy ?) 

Anas iopareia, Puix., Arch. Naturg. i, 1860, 25; P. Z. 8. 1866, 531. (Muscovy.) 


Hab.—Nearly cosmopolitan, aud nearly everywhere domesticated. Wild throughout 
the whole of North America, breeding sparingly throughout the United States, as well- 
as further north. Very rare and scarcely found in New England beyond Massachu- 
setts, where apparently replaced by the Dusky Duck. Greenland (RErnu., Ibis, iii, 
12651, 13). Cuba (Cas. J. f. O. v, 1857; 229). Bahamas (Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. viii, 1859). 
Panama (Lawre., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 63). 


List of specimens. 


19306 | 289} Deer Creek -...| g | Apr. 13, 1860 | F.V. Hayden-| 20.00 | 37.25 | 10.75 


19507 | 288].... do......... @ | Apr. 13, 1860 |..-.do....... 15.50 | 33.25 | 9.24 
19308 | 169} Rosebud....-..| @ ; Sept.15,1860 | G. H. Trook..| 21.25 | 34.90 | 11.50 


Lientenant Warren’s Expedition.—No. 9691, Upper Missouri. 
Later Expeditions.—59877, Colorado; 60853-7, Sweetwater and North Platte; 61107-7, 
Bass Creek and Green River; 62464-5, North Fork, Idaho. 


Abundant throughout the Missouri region, in suitable situations, 
especially during the migrations. Many breed in various places, and 
during the fall movement Mallards are conspicuous among the hordes 
of wild fowl that throng the waters of this part of the continent. 


ANAS OBSCURA, Gmelin. 
Dusky Duck; Black Duck. 


a. obscura. 


Anas obscura, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1783, 541.—Larn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, §71.—Wus., Am. 
Orn. vili, 1814, 141, pl. 72, f.5; Ord’s ed. viii, 155.— VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. v, 1816, 
131; Enc. Meth. i, 1823, 146.—Strepn., Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 104.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 
1825, No. 260; Syn. 1828, 234; List, 1838, 56; C. R. 1856, 649.—NurTr., Man. ii, 
183+, 392.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 135; Gen. of B. iii, 1249, 615.—AUD., 
Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 15, pl. 302; Syn. 1839, 276; B. Am. vi, 1843, 244, pl. 386.— 
Eyv., Mon. Anat. 1838, 140.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 301—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 
1844, 344.—Cap., J. f. O. v, 1257, 229 (Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 775.—Putn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1836, 219.—Vurrr., ibid. iii, 1862, 154 (Maine, breeding). ALLEN, 
ibid. iv, 1864, 78 (Massachusetts, breeds).—McItwr., ibid. v, 1866, 94 (Canada 
West).—Couks, ibid. v, 1868, 298.—WHEaT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 241.— 
Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 238 (Labrador, breeding).—Cours & PRENT., 
Smiths. Rep. 1861, 417 (winter).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 1862, 129 (Maine, 
resident).—BLak., Ibis, 1863, 146.—ScuL., Mus. P.-B. viii, 1815, 41.—Lawr., 
Apu. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 296.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 42 (Texas).—Cougs, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 724 (South Carolina, winter).—ALLEN, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 
1868, 502 (lowa, in summer).—TuRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 35.—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 
147 (Massachusetts, breeding); Pr. Bost. Soc. 1871.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 
1871, 363 (Florida).—Covzs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 36 (North Carolina).— 
CouEs, Key, 1872, 285.—SNow, B. Kans. 1873, 11 (Kansas). 
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b. fulvigula. 


Anas obscura var. fulvigula, RipGw., Am. Nat. viii, Is74, p.—.—CoveEs, Check-list, App. 
p— 
Hab.—FEastern North America, especially along the Atlantic coast, from Labrador to 
Texas. Iowa and Kansas. Cuba. Var. fulvigula, resident in Florida. 


The Dusky Duck is peculiar among our species for its partial distri- 
bution, being confined to the Eastern Province. It was not noticed by 
either of the Expeditions, and probably only reaches the border of 
the Missouri region. Its occurrence in Jowa and Kansas is sufficiently 
attested. I never saw it, to my knowledge, in Dakota. In 1860 I found 
it abundant in Labrador, where it was breeding, in pools back of the 
coast, though occasionally seen also on the islands where the Eiders 
were nesting. It moults there in July, when the young are able to take 
eare of themselves, and is for a time unable to fly owing to loss of the 
quills. It also breeds plentifully in New England, especially in Maine, 
being there, as in Labrador, one of the most abundant and character- 
istic Ducks during the summer. I have traced it along the Atlantic 
coast as far as the Carolinas; it is found still further, in Florida and 
Texas, as well as, according to Cabanis, in Cuba; and, during the winter, 
is one of the common market ducks of our Atlantic cities. The north- 
ward migration appears to be incomplete, many individuals nesting on 
our Southern coasts; Audubon states that it breeds in Texas “and 
throughout the United States.” The eggs, of which eight or ten are 
laid, are not distinguishable from those of the Mallard, being pale, dirty. 
yellowish-drab, averaging about 24 inches in length by 14 in breadth. 
The nest is quite compactly and carefully built of weeds and grass, with 
a slight hollow lined with the parent’s feathers. 


DAFILA ACUTA, (Linn.) 
Pintail; Sprigtail. 


aAlnas acuta, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 202.—Gm., Syst. Nat. 1788, 253.—Laru.,. nd. Orn. 
ii, 1790, 864.—TxeaM., Man. 1215, 540.—Bors, Isis, 122. 564.—Lrcur., Verz. 
1223, c4.—Less., Man. ii, 1223, 417.—FLem., Br. An. 124.—Breum, V. D. 131, 
266.—WAcGL., Isis, 1531, 531.—JEN., Man. 232.—TEMM., Man. ii, 1235, 838; iv, 
1s40, 532.—Keys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 95.—Natm., V. D. xi, 1242, 638, pl. 301.— 
Dect., Orn. Eur. ji, 1649, 423.—Scux., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 115; M. P.-B. 1865, 
37,—SELYs-L., Fn. Belg. i, 1842, 142.—Wizs., Am. Orn. viii, lol4. pl. 68. f. 3.— 
Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 258; Syn. 192s. 383; List, 12933, 56.—Nurr., Man. ii, 
1e34, 286.—AtvD., Orn. Biog. iti, 1835. 214; v, 1839, 615; pl. 227; Syn. 1839, 
279; B. A. vi, 1843, 266, pl. 390.—Vie., Zool. Beechey's Voy. 1839, 3L—Gir., B. 
L. I. 1244, 310.— DeKay.N. Y. Zool. ii, 1¢44, 341.—Lems., Ay. Cub. 1250, 113.—- 
Fixsca, Abh. Nat. iii, 1°72, 66.—Sw., P. Z. 8. 1863, 324. 

Trachelonetta acuta, Kav, Natur. Syst. 1829, 115. 

Phasianurus acutus, WAGL.. Isis, 1932, 1235. 

Dafila acuta, Be., List, 1-32, 56.—Gray, List. B. Br. Mus. 1244, 154; G. of B. iii, 1549, 
615; List Br. B. 1563, 192—GossE, B. Jam. 1847, 102.—Rericn., Syst. Av. 
1852, x.—Cass, Orn. U. 8. Expl. Exped. 185+, 431.—Bp.. Stanbury’s Rep. 1852, 
323.—WoonH., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 103 (New Mexico and California)—Nrwn.. P. 
Rk. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 102 (Calitornia and Oregon).—CaB., J. f. O.v, 1257. 229 
(Cuba).—Bp., B. N. A. 1252, 776.—Scx., Ibis, i, 125. 231 (Houduras).—HEErM., 
P. R.R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 69 (California).—Munr., Edinb. N. Phil. Journ. 1259, 
229.—Coop. & Svck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 252 (Oregon and Washington).— 
NEWT., P. Z. 8. 1261, plate 63 (hybrid with Malard).—Hayn,, Rep. 1862. 175 
(Nebraska).—Ross, Canad. Nat. Apr. 1862.—Jegp., B. India, 1264, -03.— 
GUNDL., Av. Cub. 1666, 332.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1566, 9= (Arizona).— 
Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 163 (Panama); ix, 1669, 14 (Costa Rica).— 
Dress., Ibis, 1862, 42 (Texas).—Cotrs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1265, 282.—VERR.. Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 152.—Datit & Bany., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 297 (Alaska, 
breeding).—DEGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur, 1867, 515.—ALLEX, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
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1872, 183 (Utah).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 210 (Colorado).—Trippn, 
ibid. 241 (Iowa).—STEV., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 (Wyoming).—MERr., 
ibid. 1872, 703 (Wyoming).—CovEs, Key, 1872, 286, fig. 186.—Snow, B. Kans. 
1473, 11; and of anthors generally. 

Querquedula acuta, SELBY, Brit. Orn. ii, 311. 

Anas alandica, SPARRMANN, Mus. Carls. iii, pl. 60. 

Anas sparrmanni, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 876. 

Anas caudacuta, Pat., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1311, 220.—Leacn, Cat. M. & B. Br. Mus. 1816, 33. 

Dafila caudacuta, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 127, pl. 49.—JarD., Br. Birds, iv, 
120.—EyT., Mon. Anatide, 1838, 113. 

Daphila caudacuta, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 367. 

Anas (Dafila) caudacuta, Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 441. 

Querquedula caudacuta, MACGILL., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 170. 

nas longicauda, Briss., Orn. vi, 366, pl. 34, f. 1, 2.—Breum, Vog. Deutschl. 868. 

Anas caudata, BREHM, Vig. Deutsch]. 869. 

Dafila acuta var. americana, Br., Compt. Rend. xlii, 1856. 


Hab.—North America and Europe. Breeds chiefly in high latitudes. In winter 
south to Panama. Cuba. 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—8910, “Nebraska.” 

Later Expeditions.—61109, Rock Creek, Wyoming. 62366, Shoshone Lake, Wyoming. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. 

The Pintail is emphatically a “river” Duck, being far more abundant 
on the pools and streams of the interior than along either coast. It is 
one of the earlier arrivals in the United States, passing our northern 
boundary early in September, with the Teal, and becoming generaily 
distributed during the following month. Jt is one of the most elegant 
and graceful of our Ducks, either on the land or water, walking and 
swiming with the long pointed tail elevated, and the thin sinuous neck 
swaying in all directions. It is shy and vigilant, but owing to its habit 
of clustering close in groups about the margins of pools where the reeds 
or brush-wood favor approach, it is sometimes slaughtered in numbers 
with ease; and if the gunnner be ready with another barrel, additional 
birds may usually be procured, as they fly off in a compact flock. 

Few Ducks exceed the Pintail in extent and regularity of migration. 
In the spring it withdraws altogether from most parts of the United 
States to high latitudes to breed, and in winter pushes its migration 
even to Panama. While its general habits when with us are well 
known, little has been ascertained respecting its breeding in this 
country ; and I have therefore greater pleasure in being able to attest 
its nesting within our limits. Although I have not recognized it in the 
Missouri region proper during the breeding season, yet I found it to be 
one of the commonest of the various ducks that nest in the country 
drained by the Milk River and its tribataries, throughout most of the 
northern parts of Montana. In traveling through that country in July, 
I found it on all the prairie pools and alkaline lakes. At this date the 
young were just beginning to fly, in most instances, while the old birds 
were for the most part deprived of flight by mouiting of the quills. 
Many of the former were killed with sticks, or captured by hand, and 
afforded welcome variation of our hard fare. On invasion of the grassy 
or reedy pools where the ducks were, they gevera!ly crawled shyly out 
upon the prairie around, and there squatted to hide; so that we pro- 
cured more from the dry grass surrounding than in the pools them- 
selves. I have sometimes stumbled thus upon several together, crouch- 
ing as close as possible, and caught them all in my hands. 

The following note from Mr. Dall continues this subject: “Extremely 
comuyon in all parts of the Yukon, and on the marshes near the sea 
coast. In the early spring, arriving about May 1 at Nulato, it is grega- 
rious; but as soon as it commences to breed, about May 20, or later, 
they are generally found solitary or in pairs. Their nest is usually 
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in the sedge, lined with dry grass, and, in the absence of both parents, 
is covered with dry leaves and feathers. * * * * They lay from 
six to ten, or even twelve eggs, and as soon as the young are hatched, 
they withdraw from the river to the small creeks and rivulets, where 
they remain until the ducklings are fully able to fly, when all repair to 
the great marshes, where, on the roots of the horsetail (Hquisetum), 
they grow so fat that frequently they cannot raise themselves above 
the water.” 

A nest-complement of seven eggs, from the Yukon, now in the Smith- 
sonian, furnishes the following characters: size, 2.10 by 1.00, to 2.30 by 
1.55; shape, rather elongate ellipsoidal; color, uniform cull grayish- 
olive, without any buff or creamy shade. 

Hybrids of this species with the Mallard are of comparatively fre- 
quent occurrence; and in at least one instance (that recorded by Prof. 
A. Newton, as above cited) these have proved fertile inter se. Those 
tbat I have examined show unmistakably the characters of both parents 
in about equal proportions. 


CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS, (Linn.) Gray. 


Gadwall; Gray Duck. 


Anas strepera, LINN , Syst. Nat. i, 1776, 200.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 520.—Larn., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 849.—Wis., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 120, pl. 71.—TrmM., Man. 1315, 
539 ; ii, 1835, 837 ; iv, 1840, 532.—Boip, Isis, 1832, 564.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, Nu. 
257; Syn. 1828, 383.—Srepu., Gen. Zoo]. xii, 1824, 103.—FLEM, Br. An. 1828, 124.— 
BrEuM, Voég. Deutsch. 1831, 870.—NutTr., Man. ii, 1834, 383.—Aup. Orn. Biog. 
iv, 1838, 353, pl. 348; Syn. 1839, 378; B. Am. vi, 1843, 254, pl. 388.—Natm., Vou. 
Deutsch. xi, 1842, 659, pl. 302.—Kerys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 85.—SELys-L , 
Fn. Belg. i, 1842, 141.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 394.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1544, 
343.—Scnu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 115; M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 48—DerGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 
1849, 430.—Nuwe., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 102.—Swn., P. Z. S. 1863, 124; and of 
most earlier authors. 
Anas (Chauliodus) strepera, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 440.—JEN., Man. 1835, 231.— 
w., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 360. 
Chauliodus strepera, Sw., Journ. Roy. Inst. ii, 19.—Eyrt., Cat. Br. B. 1836, 60. 
Ktinorhynchus strepera, Ey. » Monog. Anat, 1838, 137. 
Chaulelasmus streperus, Gray, 1838 ; List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 139; List of Gen. of B. 1840, 
74; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 617; List Br. B. 1863, 196.— BP, List, 1838, 56.—Gossr, 
B. Jam. 1847, 408.—REIcH., ‘Syst. Ay. 1852, 10.—Woopit., Site. Rep. 1853, 104. 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 782.—Coopr. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 256.—H&ERM., 
P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 69.—GuNDL., Av. Cub. 1866, 389.—Jrrp, B. India, 
iii, 1864, 892.—Couxs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 99 (Arizona).—DrGL.-GERBE, Orn. 
Eur. ii, 1867, 516.—Dress., Ibis, 1366, 43 (Texas).—DaLL & Bawnn., Tr. Chic. 
Acad. i, 1869, 298.—Merr., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1872, 704 (Idaho).—ALLEN, 
Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183 (Colorado).—A1KEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 240 
(Colorado).—CougEs, Key, 1872, 286.—SNow, B. Kans. 1873, 11; and of authors 
generally. 
Querquedula strepera, MACGIL., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 169. 
Anas strepera americana, Maxi., J. f. 0. vii, 1859, 169. 
Chaulelasmus americana, Be. (Gray.) 
Anas cinerea et subulata, 8. G. GMELIN. (Gray.) 
Anas kekuschka, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 531.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 877. 
Anas mail, Hopason. (Gray.) 
Anas capensis, SWAINSON. (Gray.) 
Hab.—North America generally. Europe. Asia. Africa. Generally distributed in 
this country. 
Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ or Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. 
Later Expeditions.--62363, Idaho. 


The Gadwall breeds in various parts of the United States, and does 
not appear to proceed to the extreme North like some other speres, 
Mr. Dall mentions a British Columbian specimen, with merely the p:ob- 
ability that the species reaches as far as Sitka. Audubon notes the 
breeding in Texas, and in the Middle States and New England, while I 
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have seen eggs from Sacramento, California. These are of the usual 
shape, of a uniform creamy-buff color, and measure a trifle over 2 inches 
in length by about 1.50 in breadth. 

I found Gadwalls quite common in September, in Northern Dakota, 
with Mallard, Teal, and Widgeon; some doubtless had bred in the 
vicinity, as the species certainly does in Montana, along the Milk River 
and its tributaries. I found unfledged young late in August. 


MARECA AMERICANA, (Gm.) Steph. 


American Widgeon; Baldpate. 


Anas americana, GM.. Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 526.—Lata., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 861.—Wits., 
Am. Orn. viii, 1314, 86, pl. 69, f. 1—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1425, No. 259; Syn. 1222, 
324.—Nourtrt., Man. ii, 1834, 389.—Avp., Orn. Biog. iv, 183, 337, pl. 345; Syn. 
1839, 279; B. Am. vi, 1443, 259, pl. 389.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 306.—ScuHL., Rev. 
Crit. 114; M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 45.—Fryscy, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 66 (Alaska).— 
DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 345. 

Mareca americana, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 135.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 

* 1831, 445.—Sw., Classif. of B. ii, 1437, 366.—Bp., List, 1838, 56; C. R. xlii, 1856, 
650.—EyT., Mon. Anat. 1838, 116.—THomp., Ann. Mag. N. H. 1345, 310.—Gray, 
Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 613 ; Cat. Br. B. 1863, 192.—Gossx, B. Jam. 1847, 408.—Bp., 
Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 322.—Woopn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 102.—Can., J. f. O. v, 
1857, 227 (Cuba).—_NeEwps., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 102.— HEErRM., ibid. x, 1859, 
pt. vi, 68.—Bp., B. N. A. 185%, 783; Mex. B. Surv. ii, 1859, Birds, p. 27.—Cass., 
U. S..N. Astr. Exp. 1858, 432.—Scx., Ibis, i, 1859, 231 (Guatemala).—MurR., 
Edinb. N. Philos. Journ. 1859, 229.—Coop. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
256.—Ross, Canad. Nat. April, 1862.—VErRR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 158.— 
Hayp., Rep. 1862, 176.—Buak., Ibis, 1863, 147.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 43 (Texas).— 
Brown, Ibis, 1868, 426.—Gunp., Av. Cub. 1866, 388.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 99 (Arizona).—Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 299.—Da.u & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 298 (Yukon).—STEv., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 
(Wyoming).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183 (Utah).—Cougs, Key, 172, 
286.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11.—Hanrt., Br. Birds, 1872, 159 (Great Britain, 
several instances). 

Mareca penelope, b, Buas., List B. Eur. 1862, 21. 


Hab.—North America. South to Guatemala. Breeds in various parts of the United 
States. Cuba. Accidental in Europe. (DrGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. 1867, 514.) 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ Expedition. - 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5453, Bijoux Hills. 

Later Expeditions.—61110, Pass Creek, Wyoming. 

The Widgeon breeds in abundance in Northern Dakota and Montana 
along the banks of the streams and pools. Some such places which I 
visited, the resort of many pairs of various Ducks during the breeding 
season, and of innumerable flocks during the migrations, resemble the 
duck-yard of a farm, in the quantities of moulted feathers and amount of 
ordure scattered everywhere. I was surprised to find young Widgeons, 
still unable to fly, even as late as the middle of September, at a time 
when all the other Ducks observed were well on the wing. Although 
this bird passes far north, many nest in various parts of the United 
States. Audubon notices its breeding in Texas, and others in the Mid- 
dle States, about the Great Lakes, and in Oregon. Mr. Dall found it 
nesting along the Yukon, with the Pintail. 

The Widgeon’s eggs are eight to twelve in number, about 2 inches 
long by 14 broad, of a dull, pale buff color. 

Obs.—The European Widgeon (Mareca penelope) is said to have oceurred in Wisconsin 


(Kumlein), and in Illinois; its casual presence in the Missouri region is to be antici- 
pated. Following is its synonymy : 


MARECA PENELOPE, (Linn.) Selby. 


Anas penelope, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 202.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 527.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 260.—PaLL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 251 —LEacu, Cat. 1816, 37.— BOE, 
Isis, 1822, 564.— VIEILL., Enc. Meth. 1823, 141.—Licur., Verz. 1823, 84.—BREHM, 


. 
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Eur. Vég. 1823, 798.—FLeM., Br. An. 124.—Brenm, V. D. 1831, 874.—TEMo., 
Man. ii, 1835, 840; iv, 1840, 532.--Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1340, 84.—Navuat., 
V. D. xi, 1842, 724, pl. 305,—Srtys-L., Fn. Belg. 1842, 142.—Sca.., Rev. Crit. 
1844, 114; M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 44.—DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1244,346.—Gim., B. L. 
I. 1844, 307.—Drat., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 431.—Rernu., Ibis, iii, 1861, 13 (Green- 
land).—Swinu,, P. Z. §. 1863, 324.—WRriGHT, Ibis, 1864, 155. 

Mareca penelope, SELBY, Br. Orn. ii, 324.—JuN., Man. 1835, 236.—Bp., List, 1833, 56 ; 
C. R. xiii, 1856, 650.—Macc., Man. ii, 1842, 174.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 
133; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 614; List Br. B. 1863, 191.—Rzercn., Syst. Av. 1252, 
ix._Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 784.—Swinu., Ibis, 1861, 345.—JErp., B. Ind. iii, 1°64, 
804.—DEGL.-GrerBE, Orn. Eur. 1867, 512.—Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 299 
(New Englaud).—Cours, Key, 1872, 268. 

Anas kagolka, Gh., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 527.—BreuM, V. D. 872. 

Mareca fistularis, SrurH., G. Z. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 131, pl. 50.—Eyv., Mon. Anat. 1838, 118. 

Anas fistularis, BkEHM, V. D. 874. 


i 


QUERQUEDULA CAROLINENSIS, (Gm.) Steph. 


Green-winged Teal. 


-1nas crecca, var., Forst., Philos. Tr. Ixii, 1772, 383, 419. 

Anas (Boschas) crecca, var., Sw. & Ricu., F. B.A. ii, 1831, 443.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 400. 

nas crecca, Wis., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 101, pl. 60, f. 1.—Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 263; 
Syn. 1828, 386.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 218; v, 1839, 616, pl. 228. 

Anas carolinensis, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 533.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 874.—AvD., 
Syn. 1839, 281; B. Am. vi, 1843, 281, pl. 392—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 314.—DeEK.y, 
N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 340.—Lems., Av. Cub. 1850, 114.—Reinu., Vid. Med. 1553, 
(1854) 84; Ibis, iii, 1861, 13 (Greenland).—Maxim., J. f. O. vii, 1859, 172.— 
Trippr, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 119 (Minnesota). 

Querquedula carolinensis, StTEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 128—EytT., Mon. Anat. 
1838.—Bp., List, 1838, 57; C. R. 1856, 650.—Gray, Cat. B. Br. Mus. 1844, 137 ; 
Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 616.—Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 322.—Woonh., Sitgr. Rep. 
1853, 103.—Cass., U. S. N. Astr. Exp. 1858, 342.—Nrws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1°57, 
102.—HreErM., ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 69.—Sct., P. Z. 8. 1859, 237, 369; 1860, 254.— 
Sci. & SaLv., Ibis, i, 1259, 231.—Cours, Key, 1872, 287. 

Nettion carolinensis, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 777; Mex. B. Surv. ii, pt. ii, Birds, 26.—Coop. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 254.—Coves, Pr. A. N.S. Phila. 1861, 208 (Labra- 
dor).—Hayrb., Rep. 1262, 175.—Moors, P. Z. 8. 1859, 65 (Honduras).—C.s., 
J. £.O. v, 1857, 229 (Cuba).—Ross, Canad. Nat. 1862.—Buak., Ibis, 1862, 9; 1863, 
146.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—Scu., P. Z. 8. 1860, 254 
(Orizaba).—Covgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 98 (Arizona).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 43 
(Texas).—GUNDL., Cat. Av. Cub. 1866, 389.—BRown, Ibis, 1868, 426.—DaLL & 
Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 297 (Alaska, breeding).—Srrv., U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1870, 466 (Wyoming).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183 (Kansas and 
Utah).—Trippg, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 241 (lowa).—AIKEN, ibid. 210 (Colo- 
rado; and of late American writers generally. 

Anas americana, VIEILL., Enc. Meth. 1823, 155. 

Querquedula americana, Mur., Edinb. New Philos. Journ. v, 1859, 230. 

“ Anas sylvatica, VIEILL. ?” (Gray.) 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Greenland. Mexico. Cuba. South to Hon- 
duras. Breeds from the northern border of the United States northward. 


List of specimens. 


19314 |....| Rosebud.......|..-.|....-.--2----- G. H. Trook.. | 14.00 | 27.00 7.50 | 
19315 |159|...... do.......|..!.| Sept. 10, 1860 | Dr. Hines... . | 14.50 | 24.00 | 7.50 | 
19316 |142|........-.......|0--- Oct. 20, 1860 | F. V. Hayden. | 13.00 | 23.00 6.00 | 
19317 |190] Deer Creek....|....]..-.- GO anal nageedlO eee, 16.50 | 25.00 | 8.00 | 


oo Warren’s Expedition.—5461, Blackfoot Country ; 5462, Big Bend, Missouri 

Aver. 

aor Expeditions.—59878-80, 60842-50, various Wyoming localities ; 61112-15, Green 
iver. 

_ The Green-winged Teal enters the Missouri region from the north 

in August, among the earliest arrivals of the water-fowl, and soon 

becomes extremely abundant over all the pools and water-courses. It 

may breed in Northern Dakota, but I have not satisfied myself of the 
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fact; and I am still uncertain whether some eggs of Teal taken along 
the Milk River, in Montana, were of this or the succeeding species. 
According to Mr. Dall it breeds in Alaska, about the 20th of May. 
The eggs are about eight in number, of a pale, dull, greenish color, 
measuring from 1.75 to 1.90 in length, by 1.20 to 1.30 in breadth. The 
nest is built on the ground, of grass and weeds, lined with feathers. 


NotE.—The European Green-winged Teal, which occurs as a straggler to this coun- 
try, bas the following synonymy : 


QUERQUEDULA CRECCA, (Linn.) Steph. 


sinas crecia, LINN., Fn. Suec. 45. 

nas crecea, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 204.—Ga.., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 532.—Larn., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 872.—PaLL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 263.—TEMM., Man. 1815, 547.— 
Borg, Isis, 1822, §64.—Licut., Verz. 1223, 44.—FLreM., Br. An. 1828, 125,— 
Breum, V. D. 1831, 884.—JeN., Man. 1235, 235.—TrEM™., Man. ii, 1835, 246; 
iv, 1840, 539.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 25.—Srrys-L., Fn. Belg. i, 
1842, 142.—Naum., V. D. xi, 1742, 701, pl. 304.—ScuHL., Rev. Crit. 1844, 113; 
M. P.-B. viii, 1565, 52—Dnrer., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 438.—Swinu., P. Z. 8. 1863, 
324 (Chiva).—JeEnrp., B. Ind. iii, 1864, 206. 

Querquedula crecca, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. sii, pt. ii, 1824, 146.—Eyvr., Mon. Anat. 
1838.—Bp., List, 1838, 57.—Macc., Man. ii, 1*42, 167.—Gray, Cat. Br. Mus. 
1844, 137; Gen. of B. iii, 1249, 616; List Br. B. 1363, 194.—RxIcH., Syst. Av. 
1252, ix.—DEGL.-GEeRBE, Orn. Eur. ii, 1867, 521.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 287. 

Nettion crecea, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Th. 1829, 95.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 778. Cougs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1861, 238 (Labrador).—CovEs, Fr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 298. 

(uerquedula subcrecca et creccoides, BREHM, V. D. 835, 836. 


QUERQUEDULA DISCORS, (Linn.) Steph. 
Blue-winged Feal. 


Anas discors, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 205 (quotes Querg. amer. variegata, CaTES., 100; 
‘Briss., vi, 452, and Querg. amer. fusca, CATES., 99, and Querg. virginiana, Briss., 
vi, 455).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 174, 535.—Larn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 854.—WIts., 
Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 74, pl. 68, f. 4.—VrerL.., Enc. Meth. 18423, 156.—Bp., Obs. 
Wils. 1825, No. 262; Syn. 1¢22, 345.—WaGL., Isis, 1431, 531.—AUvD., Oru. Biog. 
iv, 1838, 111, pl. 313; Svn. 1839, 282; B. Am. vi, 1843, 287, pl. 393.—Gir., B. L. 
I. 1844, 315.—DrEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 339.—Tripps, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1271, 
119 (Minnesota).—Scuu., M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 50. 
Anas (Boschas) discors, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 444.—Nvctt., Man. ii, 1834, 397. 
Querquedula discors, STEPH., Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 149.—GRay, Cat. B. Br. Mus. 
led4, 138.—Bp., B. N. A. 185,779; Mex. B. Surv. 1859, 26.—Cas., J. f. O. v, 
1257, 228 (Cuba).—Moore, P. Z. S. 1859, 64 (Honduras).—Sct., ibid. 393 
(Oaxaca); 1860, 83 (Ecuador); 1860, 254 (Orizaba) ; 1461, 82 (Jamaica).—Sct., 
& SaLv., ibid. 1869, 252 (Veneznela).—ScL. & Sav., Ibis, i, 1859, 231 (Guate- 
mala).—TayYL., ibid. 1560, 315 (Tigre Island).—Buak., ibid. iv, 1862, 9; v, 1863, 
146.—Dress., ibid. 1866, 43 (Texas, breeding).—Ross., Canad. Nat. April, 
1e62.—VeERrk., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1359 (Baha- 
mas).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. viii, 1864, 102 (Sombrero); 1369, 143 (Costa Rica).— 
Stuxp., Ofv. Vid. Med. 1869, 591 (St. Bartholomew).—DeEGL.-GERBE, Orn. 
Eur. 1867, 520.—CovsEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1268, 299—Datt & Bann., Tr. Chic. 
Acad. i, 1269, 297 (Alaska, breeding).—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 176.—Coopr. & SUCK., 
NX. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 254.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183 (Kansas).— 
AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 172, 210 (Colorado).—TRIPPE, ibid. 241 (Iowa).— 
CovEs, Key, 1472, 287.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11. 
Cyanopterus discors, EvT., Mon. Anat. 1833.—Bp., List, 1838, 57.—Gosss, B. Jam. 1847, 
101.—Bas., B. Eur. 1262, 21 (France). 
Pterocyanea discors, Br., Comptes Rendus, xlii, 1856, 650.—Gnray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 
617.—W OODH., Sitgr., Rep. 1953, 103.—Newe., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 103 ? (Cali- 
fornia and Oregon; may rather refer to Q. cyanoptera). 


Hab.—North America, chiefly east of the Rocky Mountains. To the Pacific coast in 
Alaska. West Indies. Mexico. Central and South America to Ecuador. Accidental 
in Europe (France, Revue Zool. 1*57, 62). 
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List of specimens. 
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Licutenant Warren’s Expedition —5464, Vermilion River ; 5465, Iowa River. 
Not obtained by the later Expeditions. 


This Teal is very abundant in the Missouri region during the migra- 
tions, and doubtless also breeds there, as it does in various parts of the 
United States, as well as farther north. It is the species most fre- 
quently noticed by extralimital writers, as ogcurring in tropical Aimer- 
ica, though it also winters in tbe Southern States. It is one of the few 
Ducks apparently not equally abundant on both sides of the continent, 
and, in fact, its presence on the Pacific coast, south of Alaska, is still 
questionable. Dr. Newberry can hardly be right in stating that it is 
common throughout Californiaand Oregon, having probably confounded 
it with the next species. 

The eggs are of the same size and shape as those of the Green-winged 
Teal, but rather lighter colored. A nest, believed to be of this species, 
containing eight eggs with advanced embryos was found on the Milk 
River early in July; it was built on dry prairie many yards from the 
nearest water, of dried grasses and weeds, carefully finished with the 
parents’ down. 


QUERQUEDULA CYANOPTERA, (Vieill.) Cassin. 


Cinnamon Teal; Red-breasted Teal, 


Anas cyanoptera, ViEILu., Nouv. Dict. d’H. N. v, 1816, 104.—Scu.., M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 51. 

Querquedula cyanoptera, Cass., U. 8. N. Astr. Exp. ii, 1855, 202; Ill. 1855, 82, pl. 15 
(Utah, California, Louisiana, Chili).—Sci., P. Z. S. 1855, 104; 1859, 237.— 
Bo., B. N. A. 1858, p. 780 (Rocky Mountains to Pacific) ; Mex. B. Surv. ii, pt. 
ii, 1859, Birds, p. 26 (Texas)—KENN., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, Whipple’s Route, 
Birds, p. 35 (Arizona and California)—Hrxrrm., ibid. Williamson’s Route, 
Birds, p. 69 (New Mexico and California).—Coop. & Suck., ibid. xii, 1560, p. 
255 (Oregon).—ABBorT, Ibis, 1861, 161.—Couxs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 62 
(Arizona).—ScL., P. Z. §. 1860, 389 (Falklands); 1867, 335 (Chili)—Scn. & 
Satv., ibid. 1869, 160 (Buenos Ayres).—Scui. & SaLy., Ibis, 1869, 189.—Burm., 
Reise, 577 (La Plata).—Srrv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 (Wyoming).— 
Merr., ibid. 1872, 703 (Idaho, breeding).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 210 
(Colorado).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1572, 183 (Utah).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 288, 

Anas rafiesii, KING, Zod). Journ. iv, 182%, p. 87; Suppl. pl. 29 (Magellan Straits).— 
Cass., Journ. A. N. S. Phila. iv, 1848, p. 195 (Louisiana). 

Cyanoptera rafflesi, EyT., Mon. Anat. 1838. 

Pterocyanea raffiesii, Bb., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, p. 322 (Great Salt Lake). 

Pterocyanea cwruleata, (“ Licur”).—Gray, Gen. Birds, iii, 1849, p. 617.—Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y. v, 1852, p. 220.—Woonn., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, p. 103 (Texas, 
New Mexico, California)—Bp., C. R. 1856, 650.—Niws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 
p. 103 (Southern California).— Pur., Cat. 1869, 42 (Chili). 

Querquedula ceruleata, BripGEs, P. Z. 8. 1442, 118.—Gray, Cat. B. Br, Mus. i, 1844, 13%.— 
Gay, Fu. Chilen. i, 1847, 452.—Goup, P. Z. 8. 1859, 96. 

Hab.—South America, westerly. Inu North America, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific, north to the Columbia. Louisiana. Florida??? (Maynard). 


List of specimens. 
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Not obtained by Lieutenant Warren's Expedition. 
Later Expeditions.—60838-41, Sweet Water and Platte Rivers; 61648-9, Utah. 


It has not often occurred that an abundant bird of North America 
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has been first made generally known from the extreme point of South 
America, and for a long time recognized only as an inhabitant of that 
continent. Yet this species furnishes such a case, having been early 
named by King Anas raffesi, from a specimen taken in the Straits of 
Magellan. It is, moreover, a singular fact, that it was first discovered 
in the United States in a locality where it is of very unusual and 
probably ouly accidental occurrence. It has not, to my knowledge, been 
found in Louisiana since its discovery in that State, at Opelousas, in 
1849. Mr. Cassin notices this occurrence, in the journal cited above, 
as that of a bird new to our fauna, and subsequently makes the follow- 
ing remarks in his “Illustrations,” &c.: ‘In a communication to us, 
accompanying one of the first specimens obtained by him [Dr. E. Pi- 
laté], and intended for the collection of the Philadelphia Academy, that 
gentleman mentions having occasionally seen it: in company with other 
species of ducks, but regards its appearance as unusual in Louisiana.” 
Our next notice, after Mr. Cassin’s original one, is Prof. Baird’s, of 1852, 
also above cited. This author observes: “ This beautiful species is now 
for the second time presented as an inhabitant of North America. * * 
It appears to be acommon bird in Utah.” The same year it is also 
given by Mr. Lawrence; the following one, Dr. Woodhouse recorded it 
as “very abundant throughout Western Texas, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia.” In 1855, Mr. Cassin, in the work just mentioned, describes and 
figures the species, alluding to previous discoveries, and to the occur- 
rence of the bird in Chili, as shown by the collections of the United 
States Astronomical Expedition. By this time, it had become known 
as a bird of Western North America at large, numerous fragmentary 
accounts having been given by the naturalists attached to the various 
Pacific Railroad Surveys, who observed it in many different localities. 
‘Among these, Dr. Suckley’s is of special interest. “I myself,” he says, 
alluding toits previously noticed occurrences, “have carried its recorded 
habitat as far north as the Columbia River, where, at Fort Dalles, I 
obtained several specimens. Fort Dalles is situated about latitude 46° 
45’ north. I presume this forms the northernmost limit of the species, 
excepting, perhaps, a narrow point of the same general geographic re- 
gion which, crossing the Columbia, extends north of Fort Dalles about 
100 miles. This is the culmination northwards of the great wedge- 
sbaped northern prolongation of the Southern fauna, occuring in the 
arid interior of Oregon and Washington Territories. Near Fort Dalles 
this Teal seems to be an annual summer resident, where it breeds on 
the lagoons of the Columbia, and near the small lakes and pond-holes 
in the basaltic trap of the vicinity.” 

The Cinnamon Teal was found breeding in Idabo by Mr. Merriam, 
who took a set of nine eggs, containing large embryos, on the 29th of 
June, on Marsh Creek. The nest was in swamp grass, and lined with 
down. The eggs of this bird are strictly oval in shape, one end being 
much smaller than the other—more so than is usual in this family. 
They are creamy-white or pale buff, not shaded perceptibly with the 
‘grayish or olive-drab so commonly observable in Ducks’ eggs. Two 
specimens, selected as extremes, measured 1.75 by 1.30 and 1.90 by 1.35, 
respectively ; the set to which they belonged, now in the Smithsonian, 
was taken at Fort Crook, California, by Mr. J. Feilner. I do not think 
that the bird breeds in Arizona; at least, I have not been able to deter- 
mine satisfactorily that it does so, as it always appeared to me to come 
in the tall, in September and October, with other species of wild-fowl, 
and to leave in the spring with them. But its movements are not yet 
clearly defined, especially since we have to take into consideration those 
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of the South American representatives of the species. It has not yet 
been determined whether these are coincident in migration or not; but 
the supposition that they are so is the more improbable one. It is also 
a question whether the species was indigenous to both or only one of 
the divisions of the hemisphere; and if the latter, which one, and at 
what time did the migration into the other occur. Some may incline 
to the opinion that it was originally a bird of South America that only 
recently extended into our country, arguing from the extreme improba- 
bility of so conspicuous a bird as it now is remaining so long undiscov- 
ered. It being first detected in Louisiana, where it is now scarcely or 
not at all to be found, strengthens the belief that the Louisiana birds 
were atnong the first to apper in the country, at a time before the spe- 
cies determined for itself the habitat that it subsequently found best 
suited to its new conditions. 

There appears to be nothing in the habits of this Teal noticeably 
different from those of its well-known ally, the Blue-winged, and 
probably little need be said on this score. But I never think of the 
bird without recalling scenes in which it was a prominent figure. I 
have in mind a picture of the headwaters of the Rio Verde, in Novem- 
ber, just before winter had fairly set in, although frosts had already 
touched the foliage and dressed every tree and bush in gorgeous colors. 
The atmosphere showed a faint yellow haze, and was beavy with odors— 
souvenirs of departing flowers. The sap ot the trees coursed sluggishly, 
no longer lending elastic vigor to the limbs, that now cracked and broke 
when forced apart; the leaves loosened their hold, for want of the same 
mysterious tie, and fell in showers where the Qnail rustled over their 
withering forms. Woodpeckers rattled with exultation against the re- 
sounding bark, and seemed to know of the greater store for them now in 
the nerveless, drowsy trees, that resisted the chisel less stoutly than when 
they were full of juicy life. Ground squirrels worked hard, gathering. 
the last seeds and uuts to increase their winter’s store, and cold-blooded 
reptiles dragged their stiffening joints to bask in sunny spots, aud 
stimulate the slow current of circulation, before they should withdraw 
and sink into torpor. Wild fowl came flocking trom their nortbern 
breeding places—among them thousands of Teal, hurtling overhead aud 
plashing in the waters they were to enliven and adorn all winter. 

The upper parts of both forks of the Verde are filled with beavers, 
that have dammed the streams at short intervals, and transformed 
them, in some places, into a succession of pools, where the Teal swim in 
still water. Other wild fowl join them, such as Mallards, Pintails, and 
Green-wings, disporting together. The approach to the open waters is 
difficult in most places, from the rank growths, first of shrubbery, and 
next of reeds, that fringe the open banks; in other places, where the 
stream narrows in precipitous gorges, from the almost inaccessible 
rocks. But these difficulties overcome, it is a pleasant sight to see the 
birds before us—per) aps within a few paces, if we have very carefully 
crawled through the rushes to the verge—fancying themselves perfectly 
secure. Some may be quietly paddling in and out of the sedge on the 
other side, daiutily picking up the floating seeds that were shaken down 
when the wind rustled through, stretching up to gather those still hang- 
ing, or to pick of little creatures from the seared stalks. Perhaps a 
flock is floating idly in midstream, some asleep, with the head resting 
close on the back and the bill buried in the plumage. Some others swim 
vigorously along, with breasts deeply immersed, tasting the water as 
they go, straining it through their bills, to net minute insects, and gab- 
bling to each other their sense of perfect enjoyment. But let them 
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appear never so careless, they are quick to catch the sound of coming 
danger and take alarm; they are alert in an instant; the next incau- 
tious movement, or snapping of a twig, startles them; a chorus of 
quacks, a splashing of feet, a whistling of wings, and the whole comn- 
pany is off. He is a good sportsman who stops them then, for the 
stream twists about, the reeds confuse, and the birds are out of sight 
almost as soon as seen. 

Much as elsewhere, I presume, the Duck hunter has to keep his wits 
about him, and be ready to act at very short notice; but there is double 
necessity on the Verde. The only passages along the sfream are Indian 
trails, here always war paths. In retaliation for real or fancied wrongs— 
or partly, at least, from inherent disposition—these savages spend inost 
of their time in wanderiug about, in hopes of plunder and murder; this, 
too, against each other, so long as the tribes are not leagued in common 
cause against a common enemy. On the day I have in mind more par- 
ticularly, we passed a spot where lay the bodies of several Apachés; 
from the arrows still sticking in them we judged, afterwards, that they 
had been killed by a stray band of Navajos. Bnt this was not what we 
thought most about at the time; we were only four together, and this 
was close by the place we designed to spend the day in hunting and 
fishing. Contemplation of the decaying Indians was not calculated to 
raise our spirits; for though, of course, we knew the danger beforehand, 
and meant to take our chances, it was not pleasant to have the thing 
brought up in such a way. We kept on through the caiion a little more 
cautiously, talked a little more seriously, and concluded to look for 
game in places where there was the least likelihood of an ambuscade. 
I confess that the day’s sport was rather too highly spiced to be alto- 
gether enjoyable, and suspect that others shared my uncomfortable con- 
viction of foolhardiness. However, the day passed without further in- 
timation of danger; game was plenty, and the shooting good. Out of 
the woods, and with a good bag, we were disposed, and could better 
afford, to laugh at each othev’s fears. 


SPATULA CLYPEATA, (Linn.) Boie. 


Shoveller; Spoonbill Duck. 


Anas clypeata, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 200.—Scopoi1, Bemerk. Naturg. 1770, 63.—GM., 
Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 518—Larn, Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 856.—ILL., Prod. 1211, 276.— 
PaLw., Zoog. ii, 1811, 282.—V1EILL., Enc. Meth. 1823, 150.—Brrum., Eur. Vig. 
1823, 782.—Licut., Verz. 1823, 84.—Wizs., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 65, pl. 67, f. 7— 
TEMM., Man. Orn. 1815, 544.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 255; Syn. 1828, 382.— 
Wact., Isis, 1831, 531.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 439.—Nerr., Man. ii, 
1834, 375.—JEN., Man. 1235, 230.—TEMM., Man. ii, 1835, 842; iv, 1840, 540.— 
Sw., Classif. B. 11, 1837, 367.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1338, 241, pl. 327; Syn. 283; 
B. Am. vi, 1843, 293, pl. 394.—Naum., Vég. Deutschl. xi, 1842, 747, pl. 306.—Gir., 
B. L. I. 1844, 317.—Drxkay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 342.—Scn.. Rev. Crit. 1844, 114; 
Mus. Pays-Bas, 1865, 33.—DEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 423.—Lemn., Av. Cub. 
1e00, 115.—Swinn., P. Z. 8. 1863, 324.—WriGHT, Ibis, 1864, 155; and of earlier 
authors generally. 

Spatula clypeata, Born, Isis, 1822, 564; 1826, 980.—Gray., List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 139; 
Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 618: List Br. B. 1863, 197—Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 
104.—Cass., Orn. U. 8S. N. Astr. Exp. 343.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 781; Mex. B. 
Surv. 1859, 27.—HreErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 69.—ScL., Ibis, i, 1859, 231 
(Guatemala) —Can., J. f. O. v, 228 (Cuba).—Sct., P. Z. S. 1861, 82 (Jamaica).— 
Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 255.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 176.—Lawn., 
Ann. Lye. 1860, 28.—Swinu., Ibis, 1563, 434.—Buak., Ibis, 1862, 9; 1863, 146.— 
Ross, Canad. Nat. 1862.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 99 (Arizona).—Cours, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 299.—Verx., ibid. iii, 1862, 158.—Dati & Bann., Tr. Chie. 
Acad. i, 1869, 297 (Alaska).—_JErD., B. India, iii, 1864, 796—GuUNDL., Cat. Av. 
Cub, 1666, 309.—DrGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. 1867, 503.—STEV., U. S. Geol. Surv. 


AIX SPONSA, SUMMER DUCK. ral 


Ter. 1870, 466 Sa en elie Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183 (Utah).—Covss, 
Key, 1872, 288.—Snow, b. Kans. 1873, 11; and of most late writers. 

Spathulea clypeata, FLEM., Br. Anim. 1828, 123. 

Rhynchaspis clypeata, LracH.—81rru., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 115, pl. 48.—Be., List, 
1838, 57; Comp. Rend. 1856.—Via., Zool. Beechey’s Voy. 1839, 31.—Srrys-L., 
Fn. Belg. i, 1842, 143.—Mace., Maun. ii, 1842, 172.—Gossr, B. Jam. 1847, 402.— 
Eyt., Cat. Br. B. 61; Mon. Anat. 1838, 134.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. &5.— 
News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 103,—Mur., Edinb. New Phil. Journ. 1859, 229. 

Anas rubens, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 419.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 857. 

(2) Anas mexicana, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 857. 

Clypeata macrorhynchus, platyrhynchus, brackyrhynchus, pomarinad, BREHM, Vog. Deutschl. 
876, 877, 378, 879. 

Hab.—North America. Europe. Asia. Australia. In this country throughout the 
ccutinent, breeding from Texas to Alaska, and wintering abundantly from the Middle 
districts southward to Guatemala, Mexico, Cuba, and Jamaica. Replaced in South 
America by a nearly allied species, 4. platalea, VIEILLOT. 


Inst of specimens. 
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Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—No. 5452, Ayoway River. 
Later Expeditions.— 608512, Sweetwater ; 61111, Green River. 


1 have found the Shoveller to be abundant in season in all parts of 
the West, and determined its breeding in Northern Dakota, where I 
found young still unable to fly in August, on the Mouse River; and in 
Montana, along the Milk River and its tributaries, where the bird is 
common through the summer. The eggs have not, so far as I know, 
been described from American specimens. They measure on an aver- 
age 2.10 in length, by 1.50 in breadth; the shape is as usual in the 
family; the color a uniform dull, pale, greenish-gray, sometimes with a 
faint bluish tinge. These eggs were taken on the Yukon; the nest com- 
plement was eight. Others trom the region last mentioned are entirely 


Slinilar. 


AIX SPONSA, (Linn.) Boie. $= // 
Summer Duck; Wood Duck. 


Anas sponsa, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 207.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 539.—Larn., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 876.—Wits., Am. Orn. viii, 1314, 97, pl. 70, f. 3.—VieiL., Eney. 
Meth. 1523, 130.—Licnt., Verz. 1823, 8.—Srepu., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 
96.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 261.—Nurv., Man. ii, 1834, 394.—Aup., Orn. Biog. 
ili, 1835, 52; v, 1439, 618; pl. 206; Syn. 1539, 2e0; B. Am. vi, 1843, 271, pl. 891.— 

, Viac., Zool. Beechey’s Voy. 1839, 30.—Gir., B. L. I. led4, 312.—Knys. & Bras., 

Wirb, Eur. 84.—DEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 338—Dercx., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 
440.—Max., J. f. Orn. vil, 1859, 170, pl. 2, f. 1. 2 (anatomical). 

dix sponsa, Bore, Isis, 1826, 329.—Eyv., Mon. Anat. 1838, 120 (‘‘dia”).—Bp., List, 1838, 
57; Comp. Rend. 1856.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 614; Cat. Br. B. 1863, 196.— 
Gossr, B. Jam. 1247, 408.—Woobu., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 102.—CaB., J. f. O. v, 226 
(Cuba).—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 102.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 785.—Herrm., 
P.R.R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 68.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 256,— 
Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153.—Covrs, ibid, 156%, 299.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 
176.—GuUNbL., Cat. Av. Cub. 1866, 389.—Dress., Ibis, 866, 43.—Carus, Hand- 
buch, i, 1363, 352.—Covzs, Key, 1872, 288; aud of most late writers. 

Dendronessa sponsa, Sw. &. Ricw., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 446. 

Lampronessa sponsa, WaGL., Isis, 1832, 282. 

Cosmonessa sponsa, Ruicu., Syst. Av. 1852, x. 


Hab.—North America, especially United States, breeding throughout in suitable 
places, and wintering chiefly in the south. Cuba. 

Lieutenant Warren's Expedition.—5456, 5460, Vermilion River ; 5457, Heart River; 5458, 
Nishualitra; 5459, Ioway River. 

Not obtained by Captain Raynolds’ or the later Expeditions. 


The beautiful Wood Duck breeds more generally throughout the 
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United States than any other, and is further notable for furnishing a 
conspicuous exception to the general rule that Ducks nest on the 
ground; for it breeds in trees. The following account of Audubou’s of 
the nidification of the species, its most interesting peculiarity, leaves 
little to be desired: ‘ 

“The Wood Duck breeds in the Middle States about the beginning 
of April, in Massachusetts a month later, and in Nova Scotia, or on our 
northern lakes, seldom before the first days of June. In Louisiana and 
Kentucky, where 1 have had better opportunities of studying their 
habits in this respect, they generally pair about the first of March, 
sometimes a fortnight earlier. I never knew one of these birds to form 
a nest on the ground, or on the branches of a tree. They appear at all 
times to prefer the hollow, broken portion of some large branch, the 
hole of our large Woodpecker (Picus principalis), or the deserted retreat 
of the fox squirrel; and I have frequently been surprised to see them 
go in and out of a hole of any oue of these, when their bodies while on 
wing seemed to be nearly half as large again as the aperture within 
which they had deposited their eggs. Once only I found a nest (with 
ten eggs) in the fissure of a rock, on the Kentucky River, a few miles 
below Frankfort. Generally, however, the holes to which they betake 
themselves are either over deep swamps, above cane-brakes, or on 
broken branches of high sycamores, seldom more than forty or fifty 
feet from the water. They are much attached to their breeding-places, 
and for three successive years I found a pair near Henderson, in Ken- 
tucky, with the eggs, in the beginning of April, in the abandoned nest 
of the Ivory-billed Woodpecker. The eggs, which are from six to fifteen, 
according to the age of the bird, are placed on dry plants, feathers, and 
a seanty portion of down, which I believe is mostly plucked from the 
breast of the female. They are perfectly smooth, nearly elliptical, of a 
light color, between buff and pale green, two inches in length by one 
and a half in diameter. 

“No sooner has the female completed her set of eggs than she is 
abandoned by her mate, who now joins others, which form themselves 
into considerable flocks, and thus remain apart till the young are able 
to fly, when old and young of both sexes come together, and so remain 
until the commencement of the next breeding season. In all the nests 
I have examined I bave been rather surprised to find a quantity of 
feathers belonging to birds of other species, even those of the domestic 
fowls, and particularly those of the Wild Goose and Wild Turkey. On 
coming on a nest with eggs when the bird was absent in search of food, 
I have always found the eggs covered over with feathers and down, 
although quite out of sight, in the depth of a Woodpecker’s or squirrel’s 
hole. On the contrary, when the nest was placed on the broken branch 
of a tree, it could easily be observed from the ground, on account of the 
feathers, dead sticks, and withered grasses about it. If the nest is 
placed immediately over the water, the young, the moment they are 
hatched, scramble to the mouth of the hole, launch into the air with 
their little wings and feet spread out, and drop into their favorite 
element; but whenever their birth-place is some distance from it, the 
mother carries them to it one by one in her bill, bolding them so as not 
to injure their yet tender frame. On several occasions, however, when 
the hole was thirty, forty, or more yards from a bayou or other piece of 
water, I observed that the mother suffered the young to fall on the 
grasses and dried leaves beneath the tree, and afterward led them 
directly to the nearest edge of the next pool or creek. At this early 
age, the young answer to their parents’ call with a mellow pee, pee, pee-é, 
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often and rapidly repeated. The call of the mother at such times is low, 
soft, and prolonged, resembling the syllables pe-é, pé-c@. The watch- 
note of the male, which resembles hoe-éek, is never uttered by the female; 
indeed, the male himself seldom uses it, unless alarmed by some uncom- 
mon sound, or the sight of a distant enemy, or when intent on calling 
passing birds of his own species.” 


Subfamily FULIGULINA: Sea Ducks. 


FULIGULA MARILA, (Linn.) Steph. 
Greater Scaup Duck; Big Black-head; Biue-bill; Broad-bill; Shuffler. 


Anas marila, LInN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 196.—Gm., i, 1788, 599.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 
853.—PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 248.—TremM., Man. Orn. 1815, 562.—Lracu, 
Cat. 1815, 39.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 1816, 127; Enc. Meth. i, 1823, 
152.—Licurt., Verz. 1823, 85.—Temm., Man. ii, 1835, 865; iv, 840, 545.—ScuL., 
Rev. Crit. 1844, 120.—Naum., V. D. xii, 1844, 84, pl. 311.—? Wits., Am. Orn. 
viii, 1814, 84, pl. 69, f. 3 (may rather be the next species). 

Fuligula marila, SterH., Gen Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 198.—Br., Syn. 1828, 392: List, 1838, 
58.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 453 (includes affinis)—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 
437 (includes affinis).—JEN., Man. 1835, 243.—Evt., Mon. Anat. 1838, 156.—VIe., 
Zool. Beech. Voy. 1839, —.—Kerys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 87.—Srxys-L., Fn. 
Belg. 1842, 145.—Macei., Man. ij, 1842, 188.—Aup., B. Am. vii, 1843, 355, pl. 
498 (not of vi, 1843, 316, pl. 397, nor of bis earlier works).—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 
321.—DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 323.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 142; Gen. 
of B. iii, 1849, 621; List Br. B. 1863, 199.—DEGL., Orn. Ear. ii, 1849, 453.—Cass., 
Orn. U.S. Expl. Exped. 1858, 343.—Swinu., Ibis, 1860, 67; 1863, 324.—REINH., 
Ibis, iii, 1861, 13.—JERD., B. India, iii, 1864, 814.—ScuHL., Mus. P.-B. viii, 1865, 
26.—DEGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. ii, 1867, 536.—Covsrs, Key, 1872, 289. 

Nyroca marila, FLEM., Br. Anim. 122. 

Aythya marila, Borg, Isis, 1822, 564.—Breum, V. D. 912.—Bp., List B. Eur. 1842. 

Fuliz marila, Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 791.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—Coop. 
& Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 258.—Ross, Canad. Nat. 1862.—Bxak., Ibis, 
1863, 147.—Drrss., Ibis, 1866, 43.—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 426.—DaLL & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 298.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183 (Kansas and 
Utah).—Swow, B. Kans. 1873, 11. 

Anas frenata, SPARRM., Mus. Carls. 1786, pl. 38. 

Marila frenata, Be., Comptes Rendus, xlii, 1856. 

Fuligula gesneri, Eyt., Cat. Br. Birds, 58.—Jarp., Br. Birds, iv, 138, pl. 5. 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Greenland. Europe. Asia. 
Not obtained by the Expeditions. 


I frequently saw Black heads in Dakota and Montana, especially 
during the migrations, but whether this species was with the succeeding 
was not determined. It is abundant in summer in Alaska, where Mr. 
Dall procured eggs, early in June, at the mouth of the Yukon. The nest 
was “very rude, a mere excavation with a few sticks about it.” 


FULIGULA AFFINIS, Eyton. 


Lesser Scaup Duck; Little Black-head; Blue-bill; Broad-bill. 


“ Anas marila, Forst., Phil. Trans. Ixii, 1772, No. 44.” 

Fuligula mavila, AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 226; v, 1839, 614; pl. 229; Syn. 1839, 286; 
B. Am. vi, 1843, 316, pl. 397. 

Fuligula afinis, Eyt., Monog. Anat. 1838, 157.—Gossr, B. Jam. 1847, p. ——Turns., B. 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 36.—Cours, Key, 1872, 289. 

Narila afinis, Be., Comptes Rendus, xlii, 1856. 

Fulix afinis, Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 791.—Sct., Ibis, i, 1859, 231 (Guatemala).—Lawr., Ann. 
Lye. ix, 1869, 143 (Costa Rica) ; 210 (Yucatan).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 43:(Texas).— 
Saty., P. Z. S. 1870, 219 (Veragua).—NEWwT., ibid. 1867, 167 (egg).—DaLL & 
Bann, Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 298 (Yukon, breeding).—Wukrar., Ohio Agric. 
Rep. 1860, No. 250.—Cours & Prrent., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 417.—BoarpM., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. iv, 1862, 129.—Verr., Pr. Ess. Tust. iii, 1862, 159.—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 
1864, 88.—Couks, ibid. v, 1868, 299.—McILwr., ibid. v, 1866, —.—CovEs, Pr. 
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Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 129.—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1871, 363 (includes the pre- 
ceding).—Mayn., Guide, 1870, 148.—Covgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 37.—A1KrN, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1#72, 210.—SNow, B. Kans. 1873, 11. 

Fuligula maviloides, Vic., Zool. Voy. Blossom, 1839, 31. 

Fuligula minor, Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 323.—Bri1, Pr. Phila. Acad. i, 1842, 141. 


Hab.—The whole of North America, and south to Guatemala in winter. Breeds in 
high latitudes and southward at least to the United States border. Part of the West 
Indies. 

Not obtained by the Expeditions. 


Authors are at variance concerning the relationship of the bird to the 
preceding, and the question is not yet settled. For myself, I am rather 
inclined to keep the two apart, notwithstanding their very close resem- 
blance, and admitting the probability that intermediate examples may 
be found. There appears to be something different in their range, the 
FF. affinis being the more southerly. Not that it does not, in the breed- 
ing season, reach as high latitudes as the other, but that its autumnal 
movement is pushed to the West Indies and Central America, where 
the true Ff. marila is not recorded as occurring. It is improbable that 
two varieties, if they be really such, should preserve this difference. 
Good observers have also noted some differences in habits and resorts, 
and gunners, practically very familiar with both birds, recognize a dis- 
tinction. The Lesser Black-head seems to be more generally distributed 
in the interior of the United States than the other, and probably most 
ot the ‘“Scaups” from such regions are of this kind. All of the 
numerous Scaups that I found breeding along the Upper Missouri and 
Milk River appeared to be of this species, as were the several specimens 
examined. In some places they seemed more abundant than any other 
species, and they were the priucipal representatives of the Fuliguline, 
the Buffle-head itself not excepted. ; 


FULIGULA COLLARIS, (Donov.) Bp. 


Ring-necked Duck. 


Anas collaris, Donov., Br. Birds, vi, pl. 147 (England). 

Fuligula collaris, Br., List Eur. Birds, 1842.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 142; Gen. of 
B. iii, 1849, 621; List Br. B. 1863, 199.—Buas., List B. Eur. 1862, 21 (England; 
quotes De Selys, Mem. Liege, iv, 9).—Scnu., M. P. B. viii, 1865, 26.—DEGL.- 

_ GERBE, Orn. Eur. 1667, 535.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1569, 36.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 229. 

Fulix collaris, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 792; Mex. Bound. Surv. 1859, Birds, 27.—Bry., Pr. 
Bost. Soc. vii, 1859 (Bahamas).—Ross, Canad. Nat. 1862.—VeErr., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iii, 1862, 153.—CovsEs, ibid. v, 1868, 299.—SaLv., Ibis, ii, 1860, 277 (Guatemala).— 
Dress., ibid. 1866, 43 (Texas).—Buak., ibid. 1863, 144.—Brown, ibid. 1868, 426.— 
GUNDL., Av. Cub. 1866, 390.—Srev., U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466.— AIKEN, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 210 (Colorado).—Trippu, ibid. 241 (lowa).—SNnow, B. Kans. 
1873, 11; and of most United States writers. 

Marila collaris, Be., Comptes Rendus, 1856, 651. 

Anas fuligula, Wits., Am. Orn. viii, 1414, 66, pl. 67, f. 5 (not of Linnceus).—TEMM., Man. 
ii, 1835, 873; iv, 1840, 549. 

Anas (Fuligula) rufitorques, Br., Journ. Phila. Acad. iii, 1824, 381. 

dnas rufitorques, ORD, éd. Wils. viii, 1825, 61.—Scu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 119. 

Fuligula rufitorques, Bp., Syn. 1828, 393; List, 1838, 58.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 
1831, 454.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 439.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 259, pl. 234; 
Syn. 1839, 287; B. Am. vi, 1843, 320, pl. 398.—Eyv., Mon. Anat, 1838, 1538.—Gir., 
B. L. I. 1844, 324.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 325.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 403.— 
Lemp., Av. Cub. 1850, 117.—Cass., Orn. U.S. Expl. Exped. 1858, 343.—Maxm™., 
J. f. O. 1859, 176. 


Hab.—The whole of North America, breeding far north, wintering in the United 
States and beyond. South to Guatemala. Cuba. Jamaica. Accidental in Europe. 

Not obtained by either of the earlier Expeditions. 

Later Expeditions.—61116, Green River, Wyoming. 
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FULIGULA FERINA var. AMERICANA. (Eyt.) Coues. 


American Pochard; Red-head, 


Anas ferina, Wis., Am. Orn. viii, 1514, F10, pl. 70. f. 6—Doueu., Cab. N. H. ii, 1732. 
40. (Not ‘of European writers.) 

Anas (Fuligula) ferina, Be.. Obs. Wils. 1225, No. 270. 

Fuligula ferina, Bp., Syu. 1522, 392.—Sw. & Ricu.. F. B. ss ii, 1231, 452.—NetTt., Man. 
ii, 1334, 434.—Acb., Orn. Biog. iv, 1732, 19>; pl. 322; Syn. 123¥, 227; B. Am. vi, 
1243, 311, pl. 396.—Gir., B. iL 1s44, 320. 

Nyroca ferina, Woopu., Sitgr. Rep. 1253, 104. bn ote : 

Aythya ferina vay. americana, ALLEN, Ball. a es Z. iii, 1272, 123. 

Fuligula ferina var. americana, COTES, Key. 1272, 229, Pa 

Aythya erythrocephala, Bp., List. 1°5>, 5>. ehany P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1257. 103. 

Nyroca erythrocephala. HEERM., P.R. R. Rep. x. 1559. pt. vi, 70. 

Fuligula americana, EYT., Monog. Anat. 1232, 154.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1247.—TUrnp., B. 
E. Pa. 1289, 36.—Maxn, Jets Ovvn, 15h 13. 

Nyroca americana, GRAY, Gen. of B. iii, 1749. aa 

alythya americana, Be., Comptes Rendus, 1750.—Bn.. B. N. A. 155.793: and of most late 
United States writers. 


Hab.—Whole of Nerth America, but more particularly Eastern North America. 
Breeds in the Fur Countries. Bahamas (Bryant). 


List of specimens. 


| 1921= | 33 Otter Creek... '..-.' Mar. 27,1200 F.V. Hayden. 2u,.0u 31.50 7.50 l 


Not obtained by Lieutenant Warren's Expedition, nor by the later ones. 


FULIGULA VALLISNERIA, (Wils.) Steph. 
Canvas-back Dack. 


Anas vallisneria, Wiis., Am. Orn. viii, 1514, 103, pl. 7. f. 3.—Dovten., Cab. N. H. ii, 
1252, 36, pl. 4. 

Fuligula callisneria, STEPH., Shaw's Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1524. 196.—Bp., Svn. 1522, 
392.—Sw. & Ricu, F. B. A. ii, 1231, 451.—NeTt.. Man. ii, 1234. 430.—Eyr. ; Mon. 
Anat. 1°32.—AtD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1232,1; pl Sul: Syn. 1836 +B: Am.viI-43, 
299, pl. 395,—Gir., Bik. I: Tei 315,—DeEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1244. 321.—Scu., 
M. P.-B. viii, 1905, 25.—Ttrnb. B. E. Pa. 133i), 5d.— Cours. Key, 1272. 290. 

Aythya vallisneria, Bore, Isis. 1+25. 970.—Bp., List, 153+. 5>: Compt. Rend. 1256, 651.— 
NEWB., PRR Rep... vi, 1257, 103.—Bp., B. N. A. 1255. 794.—Coop. & SUCK., 
N. A. Wash. Ter. 1260, 23+.—Ro =. Canad. Nat. Apr. 12t2.—Buak., Ibis, 12) 
10; 1753, 14>.—Dress., Ibis. 1256. 43 (Texas).—SaLv., ibid. 1866, a (Guate- 
mala). —Brown. Ibis, 1262, 425.—Dart & Bayy.. Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1269, 295 
(Alaska).— AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1$72, 210.—SNow, B. Bans; 1573, 11; and 
ot most late writers. 

Nyroca vallisneria, GRay. List B. Br. Mus. 1544.43: Gen. of B. iii, 1549. ‘621. —W0OoDH., 
Sitgr. Rep. 1753. 104.—HrEERM., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1259, pt. vi, 70. 

Aristonetta rallisneria, Bp. BN. As 1562, 793 (in text). 

nas rallisneriana, SaBINe, App. Frankl. Jour. 609. 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Breeds from the Northern States northward. 
Winters trom the Middle States southward to Guatemala. 

Not procured by the Expeditions. 

Some persons experience difficulty in discriminating between the 
Canvas-back and ked-head, but there is no occasion for this, at least 
in the case of males. In the Red-head, the whole head is clear chest- 
nut-red, with coppery or bronzy reflections. and the bill is clear pale 
grayish- blue, with a dark tip. In the Canvas-back, nearly all the head 
is obscured with Ulackish- brown, and the bill is dusky throughont. 
There is also a marked difference in the shape of the head and bill; ¢ in 
the Red-head, the head is puffy and globose, sloping abruptly down to 
the base of the bill; in the Canvas-back, the head is longer and nar- 
Tower, and slopes gradually down to the bill, which rises high on the 
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forehead. These distinctions of form hold with the females, though 
less evident in that sex. In the Canvas-back, moreover, the back has 
much more light than dark color, instead of an equal amount or less, 
the fine black lines being very narrow and mostly broken up into minute 
dots. 

The Canvas-back does not appear to nest anywhere in the Eastern 
States, but does so in the West. I found younglings, unable to fly, in 
July, on Turtle Mountains, latitude 49°, and others attest its breeding 
in the Rocky Mountains even further south, and in Upper California. 
Dr. Newberry states : ‘During the summer we found them more numer- 
ous than any other Ducks in the lakes and streams of the Cascade 
Mountains. In those solitudes they nest and rear their young, as we 
frequently saw broods there, though the period of incubation had 
passed.” The breeding range extends from these regions very far 
North; Mr. Dall found Canvas-backs breeding in abundance on the 
Yukon. In most of the Missouri region, the Canvas-back is not so com- 
mon as the Red-head; still it is found throughout, in suitable places. 


> “BUCEPHALA CLANGULA, (Linn.) Coues. 
Golden-eye; Whistle-wing; Garrot. 


Anas clangula, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 201.—Scop., Bemerk. 1770, 64.—Forst., Phil. 
Trans. lxii, 1772, 365, 417.—GM., Syst. Nat.i, 1788, 523.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 
1790, 867.—ILL., Prod. 1811, 276.—Wits., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 62, pl. 67, f. 6— 
Trmm., Man. 1815, 566.—LxEacu, Cat. 1816, 37.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist Nat. 
v, 1816, 117; Ene. Meth. i, 1823, 136—Douau., Cab. N. H. i, 1830, 110, pl. 10.— 
TEMM., Man. ii, 1835, 870; iv, 1840, 555.—Naum., V. D. xii, 1844, 162, pl. 316.— 
Scu_., Rev. Crit. 1844, 118; M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 20.—Swinu., Ibis, 1863, 324. 

Clangula clangula, Born, Isis, 1822, 564. 

Glaucion clangula, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 53.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. 1840, 86. 

Fuligula clangula, Bp., Syn. 1828, 393.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 441.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 
1838, 318, pl. 342; Syn. 1839, 292; B. A. vi, 1843, 362, pl. 406 (includes island- 
ica).—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 334.—DrGt., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 443.—Maxi., J. f. 0. 
vii, 1859, 173.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 86.—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 66. 

Bucephala clangula, Cours, Key, 1872, 290. 

Anas glaucion, LiNn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 201.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 525.—Laru., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 868. 

Clangula glaucion, Br., List, 1838, 58.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 140; Gen. of B. iii, 
1849, 622; List Br. B. 1863, 202; Hand-list, No. —. 

Anas peregrina, S. G. GMELIN. (Gray.) 

Anas hyemalis, PALu., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 270. 

Clangula vulgaris, FLEM., Br. An. 120.—Sw. & Ricu., F.B. A. ii, 1831, 456.—Sw., Classif. 
B. ii, 1837, 369.—Eyv., Mon. Anat. 1838. 

Clangula, chrysophthalmus, STEPH., G. Z. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 182, pl. 56.—JEN., Man. 1635, 
246.—MaceiL., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 183. 

Clangula americana, Br., List, 1838, 58 ; Compt. Rend. 1856.—Eyrt., Mon. Anat. 1838.— 
Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 622.—NewB., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 104. 

Bucephala americana, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 796.-Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
259.—Ross, Canad. Nat. Apr. 1862.—VeERrR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153.—CouES, 
ibid. v, 1868, 200.—Brak., Ibis, 1862, 10; 1863, 148.—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 426. 

Clangula leucomelas, peregrina, glaucion, BREHM, VY. D. 927, 929, 929. 


Hab.—All of North America. Cuba. Europe. 

Not obtained by any of the Expeditions. 

I have not myself observed the Golden-eye in any portion of the Mis- 
souri region, nor was it brought in by any of the Expeditions; and we 
may conclude that it is rare in this part of the country, where its little 
congener, the B. albeola, is very common. This Duck is only known to 
breed far to the North. Mr. Dall records its early arrival on the Yukon 
in the beginning of May; itis common there, and the eggs were ob- 
tained from the Pastolik Marshes. 
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BUCEPHALA ISLANDICA, (Gm.) Bd. 
Barrow’s Golden-eye; Rocky Mountain Garrot. 


Anas islandica, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 541.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 871.—VIEIL1., 
Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. v, 1816, 121; Enc. Meth. i, 1823, 133.—NaumM., V. D. 
xii, 1842, 126, pl. 317. 

Clangula islandica, Br., List B, Eur. 1842; Compt. Rend. 1856, 651.—Gray, List B. Br. 
Mus. 1844, 145; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 622.—Rernu., Ibis, iii, 1961, 14 (Greenland, 
breeding).—DEGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. 1567, 544. 

Bucephala islandica, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 796.—Extior, Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii, Jan. 1862 
(critical); B. N. A. ii, pl. 46—Boanpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 129 (Maine),— 
Bak, Ibis, 1863, 148.—Coves, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 168, 300 (New England).—DaL 
& Bann., Tr. Chie. Acad. i, 298 (Sitka and the Yukon).—Covrs, Key, 290. 

Fuligula islandica, Scuu., M. P.-B. viii, 1865, 121.—IT"inscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872 (Alaska). 

Clangula barrovii, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 456, pl. 70.—Sw., An. in Menag. 1838, 
271.—Bp., List. 1838, 58.—Eyt., Mon. Anat. 1838, 165. 

Fuligula barrovii, NuTT., Man. ii, 1834, 444.—SE.ys-L., Fn. Belg. 1842, 146.—Drét., Orn. 
Eur. ii, 1849, 446.—Prevenr, Reise, 1862, 409.—Brrx, B. Eur. iv, 1863, 164. 

Clangula scapularis , BREHM, Vég. Deutschl. 1831, 931. 

Fuligula clangula, var., AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 105, pl. 403; Syn. 1839, 292 (in part); 
B. A. vii, 1843, 362 (in part; describes the species as supposed summer plumage 
of B. clangula). 

Hab.—North America, northerly; south to New York and Utah. Greenland. Ice- 
land. Europe (GouLD, B. E. pl. 380; Naum, pl. 317). Probably breeds in the Rocky 
Mountains of the United States. 

Not procured by the Expeditions. 


Barrow’s Golden-eye, upon which some doubt has been cast by my- 
self, among others, appears, nevertheless, to be a valid species; the 
differences pointed out in the Key, and in other works above cited, being 
apparently constant as well as appreciable, and there being, moreover, 
certain anatomical peculiarities in the form of the skull, of which I have 
only lately become aware. Originally described in 1788, and subse- 
quently renamed and figured in 1831, the species was ignored by Audu- 
bon, who mistook it for the summer plumage of the common Golden- 
eye. It is the most northerly species of the genus, having apparently 
a circumpolar distribution, breeding only (?) in high Jatitudes, and pene- 
trating but a limited distance south in winter. Its claim to a place in 
the present connection rests upon its occurrence in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and as far south as Utah, where it was lately procured by Mr. H. 
W. Henshaw. On the Hastern Coast it occurs as far south, in winter, 
as New York. 


BUCEPHALA ALBEOLA, (Linn.) Bd. 
Buffle-head; Butter-ball; Dipper; Spirit Duck. 


Anas albeola, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 199.— Forst., Phil. Trans. Ixii, 1772, 383, 416.— 
G., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 517.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, #66.—Wizs., Am. Orn. 
viii, 1814, 51, pl. 62, f. 2, 3.—Scu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 119. 

Fuligula albeola, Br., Syn. 1828, 394.—Norr., Mun. ii, 1834,.445.—Avup., Orn. Biog. iv, 
1832, 217; pl. 225; Syn. 1839, 93; B. Am. vi, 1843, 369, pl. 403.—Gin., B. L. I. 
1844, 335—DEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 329.—Scux., M. Pays-Bas, viii, 1865, 22. 

Clangula albeola, StEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 1¢4.—Born, Isis, 1836, 980.—Sw. & 
Rica,, F. B. A. ii, 1831, 458.—JEN., Man. 1835, 246.—Eyv., Mon. Anat. 1833, 164.— 
Br., List, 1838, 58.—Vic., Zool. Beech. Voy. 1839, 32.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 
1844, 144; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 622; List Br. B. 1863, 203.—Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 
1852, 324.—NeEws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 104 —Murr., Ed. N. Phil. Journ. 1859, 
230.—HEERM., P. R. R, Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 70.—Rrinu., Ibis, 1861, 14—Dxrat.- 
GERBE, Orn. Eur. ii, 1867, 545.—NewrT., P. Z. 8. 1871, 57 (egg). —Harr., Man. 
Br. Birds, 1872, 161 (Great Britain). 

Bucephala albeola, By., B. N. A. 1858, 797.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
259.—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 44 (Texas).—Covues, Pr. Phila. Ac. 1866, 99 (Arizona).— 

an & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 25% (Alaska, breeding).—SreEv., U.S. 
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Gecl. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 (Wyoming).—AIKEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 210 
(Colorado).—Couvzs, Key, 1872, 290.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11; and of most 
late writers. 
Anas bucephala, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 200 ( ¢).—Gat., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 521. 
Anas rustica, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 201 ( 2 ).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 524. 
Hab.—North America. Mexico. Cuba (CaB., J. f. O. v, 230). Greenland. Accidental 
in England (Harr.,, I. ¢., several instances). 
Not procured by the earlier Expeditions. 
Later Expeditions.—61118, Fort Sanders, Wyoming. 


I have reason to believe that this Duck, not hitherto reported as 
breeding in the United States, nests in Northern Dakota, as it certainly 
does in the same latitude in Montana, along Milk River and its tribu- 
taries. I found very young birds, in July, about Turtle Mountain, on 
the boundary line, but they were all able to fly, and may have been 
hatched a little further north. In the autumn, winter, and spring, the 
species is very abundant on the waters of the Missouri, much as else- 
where in suitable places throughout the United States. Some indi- 
viduals reach Mexico and Cuba; further south than this I have no 
records. 

The Buffle-head is not often seen in the United States, except from fall 
to spring; as it usually retires to high latitudes to breed, as along the 
Yukon and elsewhere in boreal America, its nidification is consequently 
not generally known. A set of fourteen eggs taken, the accompanying 
label states, from a feathery nest in a dead poplar, some distance from 
the ground, furnishes the following description: Shape, perfectly ellip- 
soidal; size, slightly over 2 inches in length by 14 in breadth ; color, a 
peculiar tint, just between rich creamy-white and grayish-olive, unva- 
ried by markings. Other eggs are described as being about 12 long by 
14 broad, and buff-colored. 


HISTRIONICUS TORQUATUS, (Linn.) Bp. 
Harlequin Duck. 


Anas histrionica. Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 204.—Forst., Phil. Trans. Ixii, 1772, 383, 
: 419.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 534.—Larn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 849.—Britxn., Orn. 
Bor. 1764, 84.—Paty., Zoog. R. A. ii, 1811, 273.—Wuts., Am. Orn. viii, 1214, 139, 
pl. 72, £ 4.—Tram., Man. 1815, 574; ii, 1835, 878; iv, 1340, 549.—Naum., V. D. 
xii, 1744, 199, pl. 318.—Scux., Rev. Crit. 119.—Swinu., Ibis, 1863, 324. 
Anas (Luligula) histrionica, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 277. 
Fuligula (Clangula) histrionica, Bp., Syn. 1228, 394.—Nertr., Man. ii, 1234, 448. . 
Fuligula histrionica, AuD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 612 5 v, 1839, 617; Syn. 1239, 294; B. Am. 
vi, 1213. 374, pl. 409.—Srxtys-L., Fn. Belg. 1842, 147.—DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 
Ind4, 331.—Gir., B. L. I. 1244, 336.—Dre., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 451.—Scom., M. 
Pays-Bas, viii, 1265, 23. 
Cosmonessa histrionica, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Th. 1829, 40. 
Clangula histrionica, Born, Isis, 1:22, 564.—Srepa., Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 120, pl. 57.— 
Fiem., Br. Anim. 120.—Jen., Man. Br. Vert. 246.—Sw. & Rica., F. B. A. ii, 
1831, 459.—Eyvt., Mon. Anat. 1838, 163.—Macait., Man. ii, 181.—Gray, Gen. of 
B. iii, 1869, 622.—Bp., List, 1838, 58.—Rrrnu.., Ibis, iii, 1st1, 14 (Greenland). 
Harelda histrionica, Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 87,—Bp., List Eur. Birds, 1842.— 
Frsscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1472, 67 (Alaska). 
Phylaconettu histrionica, Branpr, Mem. Acad. St. Petersburg, vi, 1849, 9. 
Bucephala (Histrionicus) histrionica, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1°71, 87, No. 10700. 
Histrionicus torquatus, Br., Comptes Rendus, xliii, 1856.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 798.—Coop. 
& Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 260.—WueEar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 256.— 
Ross, Canad. Nat. 1862.—VeErr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1462, 158.—DaLi & Bayn., 
Tr. Chic. Acad. 1269, 293 (Yukon, breeding).—BoarDM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1852, 
130 (breeding, rarely, in Bay of Fundy).—CovEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 300 
(New England).—Lawre., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1366, 297.—Turnz., B. E. Pa. 
1868, 46 (very rare).—Covrs, Key, 1872, 291.—Ripew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 
390 (Lake Michigan).—Covgs, Am. Nat. 1874 (breeding in Rocky Mountains 
of the United States). 
Anas minuta, LIXN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 204 (¢ ). 
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Hab.—North America, northerly and chiefly coastwise. South in winter to the Mid- 
dle States and California. Rocky Mountains of the United States, breeding. 


List of specimens. 
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This species is included on the strength of the above-named speci- 
mens; it is doubtless of rare occurrence, being chiefly a maritime and 
more northerly bird. In the female was found an egg nearly ready for 
extrusion. It breeds in the Northern Rocky Mountains of the United 
States. In August, 1874, I found broods, still unable to fly, swimming 
in the clear streams which empty into Chief Mountain Lake. 


Several of the maritime and boreal species have occurred on the Great Lakes, and 
may be hereafter added to the Missouri region. These, with the other Fuliguling of 
North America, are as follows: 


HARELDA GLACIALIS, (Linnewus) Leach. 


«nas glacialis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 203.—Forst., Linn. Trans. ]xii, 1772, 415.—Ga., 
Syst. Nat. i, 17¢8, 529.—Larn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, sv4.—Pax., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 
1811, 276.—Waus., Am. Orn. viii, 1°14, 93, 96, pl. 70.—V1eILt., Enc. Meth. i, 1523, 
129.—Licut., Verz. i, 1623. 895.—TEuM., Man. i, 1915, 5585 ii, 1335, 260: iv, 1240. 
553.—Naoum., V. D. xii, 1944, 210, pl. 319.—Scu., Rey. Crit. 1o44, 117. 

Anas (Fuligula) glacialis, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1225, No. 275. 

Clangula glacialis, Bots, Isis, 1822, 589.—Fiem., Br. An, 1828, 121—Breum, V. D. 937. 

Platypus glacialis, BREHM, Eur. Vig. 1223, 240. 

Pagonetta glacialis, Kavp, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1229, 66. 

Harelda glacialis, “Lesacu.”—StTeEpH., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1924, 175, pl. 52.—Sw. & 
Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 460.—JEN., Man. 1835, 247.—Eyt., Mon. 1233, 162.—sw.. 
Classif. B. ii, 1237, 369.—Bp., List, 1232, 59.—Krys. & Bras., Wirb. Enr. 1=14, 
27.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 145; Gen. of B. iii, 1249. 622: List Br. B. 
1263, 203.—REICH., Syst. Av. viii, 1¢52.—Bp., Comp. Rend. 1256.—Nrwe., P. R. 
R. Rep. vi, 1257, 104.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 00.—Murn., Edinb. N. Phil. Journ. 
1259, 230.—Coop. & Sccx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 261.—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1251. 
14.—Ross, Canad. Nat. Apr. 1862.—VeErr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1262, 153.—BoarpM., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1262, 139.—Bxak., Ibis, 1863, 149.—Newt., Ibis, 1865, 515.— 
DEGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. 1367, 549.—Covss, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, leds, 206.—Carts, 
Hand-buch Zool. i, 1868, 352.—Brown, Ibis, 15u3, 426.—Datt & Baxy.. Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1269, 292.—Fixscu, Abh. Nat. iii, Is72, 67.—Coves, Key, 1272, 
291.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. x, 1574, 390 (Lake Michigan). 

Fuligula (Clangula) glacialis, Bp., Syn. 1223, 395. 

Fuligula (Harelda) glacialis, NutTv., Man. ii, 453.—Branpt, M. Ac. St. Petersb. vi, 1249, >. 

Fuligula glacialis, AvD., Orn. Biog. iv, 193s, 403, pl. 312; Syn. 1239, 295; B. Am. va, 
1243, 379, pl. 410.—Setys-L., Fn. Belg. i, 1242, 145.—DeEKay, N. Y. Zool. 1-44. 
322.—Gir., B. L. I. le44, 337.—DreL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1249, 447.—ScHL., Mus. 
Pays-Bas, viii, 1865, 23. 

Crymonessa glacialis, MacGin., Man. Orn. ii, 1242, 156. 

tnas hyemalis, LINN., Fn. Suec. 44.—Scor., Bemerk. 1770, 66.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1738, 529. 

Clangula hiemalis, BREHM, Voge. Deutschl. 933. 

-lnas miclonia, Bopp. (Gray.) 

Anas leucocephalus, BECHST. (Gray.) 

Anas brachyrhynchus, BESEKE. (Gray.) 

Clangula faberi, megauros, musica, brachyrhynchas, BREuM, V. D, 935, 936, 937, 938. 


Hab.—Northern Hemisphere. Chiefly maritime. Also on the Great Lakes. 
CaMPTOLEMUS LABRADORIUS, (Gmelin) Gray. 


alnas labradora, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1738, 527.—Latu., Ind. Orn, ii, 1790, 859. —W1 
Orn. viii, 1814, 91, pl. 69.—VIFILL., N. D. v, 1216, 132; Ene. Meth. i, 1823, 132. 

nas (Fuligula) labradora, Br., Obs. Wils. 1835, No. 276. 

Fuligula labradora, Br., Syn. 1722, 391.—Nvrr., Man. ii, 1354, 428.—Avp., Orn. Bios. iv, 
1838, 271, pl. 332; Syn. 1839, exc; B. Am. vi, 1943, 329, pl. 400,—DeKay Xs 
Zool. ii, I=44, 326-—Gir., B. L. I. Ied4. 3827.—ScH3., Mus. P.-Bas, viii, 1895, 19. 

Rhynchaspis labradora, StEPH., Gen. Zool. xii. pt. ii, 1824, 121. 

Kamptorhynchus labradorius, Exr., Monog. 1532, 151.—Bp., List, 1333. 52. 

Camptolemus labradorius, GRAY, List Gen. of B. 1540; List B. Br. Mus. 19844. 141: Gen. 
of B. iii, 1849, 623.—ReIcu., Syst. Av. 1252, 2.—Lp., Compt. Rend. Sept. 1756, 
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651.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 803.—Cours, Pr. A. N. S. Phil. 1861, 239.—VeERR., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 158.—Covuss, ibid. v, 1868, 200.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 37 
(rare).—CousEs, Key, 1872, 291. 

Hab.—Nurtheastern coast of North America, rarely south to New Jersey. 


SOMATERIA STELLERI, (Pall.) Jard. 

Anas stelleri, Patu., Spic. Zool. vi, 1765, 35, pl. 5; Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 208.—Gm., Syst. 
Nat. i, 1788, 518.—Scut., Rev. Crit. 1844, 116.—Swinu., P. Z. S. 1863, 324 (China). 

Clangula stelleri, Bor, Isis, 1822, 564.—Maccern., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 183. 

Fuliqula (Clangula) stelleri, Be., Syn? 1828, 394. 

Fuligula (Macropus) stelleri, NuTT., Man. ti, 1834, 451. : 

Fuligula (Polysticta) stelleri, BRANDT, Mem. Acad. St. Petersb. vi, 1849, 7. 

Fuligula stelleri, DEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1869, 469. 

Polysticta stelleri, Eyv., Cat. Br. B. 58; Mon. Anat. 1838, 150.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 801.— 
Dau & BANN,, Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 299. 

Eniconetta stelleri, GRAY, List Gen. of B. 1840, 95; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 624; List Br. B. 
1863, 204.— DEGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. 1i, 1867, 553. 

Heniconetta stelleri, AG., Ind. Univ. 1846, 178. 

Harelda stelleri, Keys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 87. 

Somateria stelleri, JARD., Br. B. iv, 173.—NeEwr., P. Z. 8. 1861, 400 (eggs).—Dress., B. 
Eur. pt. —, pl. —.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 291; Elliott’s Prybilov Islands, App. —. 

Anas dispar, SPARRM., Mus. Carls. 1786, pls. 7, 8.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 535.—Latu., 
Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 866.—VIEILL., Enc. Meth. i, 1823, 145.—TEMM., Man. iv, 1840, 
547.—Navm., V. D. xii, 1844, 240, pl. 320. 

Fuligula dispar, StEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 206.—JEN., Man. 1835, 243.—Aup., 
3 Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 253, pl. 430; Syn. 1839, 293; B. Am. vi, 1843, 368, pl. 407.— 
DeEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 334—Scuu., Mus. Pays-Bas, viii, 1865, 15. 

Stelleria dispar, Br., List, 1233, 57; Compt. Rend. Sept. 1856, 650. 
- Anas occidua, Suaw, Nat. Misc. p]. 34.—VIEILL., Enc. Meth. i, 1823, 130. 
(?) Anas beringii, Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 508. 

Hab.—Arctic and high northern coasts of both hemispheres. 
SOMATERIA FISCHERI, (Brandt) Coues. 


Fuligula (Lampronetta) fischeri, BRANDT, Mem. Ac. St. Peter. vi, 1849, 6, 10, 14, pl. 1, f. 1-4. 

Lampronetta fischeri, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 803.—ELuioT, B. N. A. pt. v, pl. 47.—DaLi & 
Bann., Tr. Chie. Acad. i, 1869, 299. 

adrctonetta fischeri, GRAY, P. Z. 8. 1855, 212, pl. 108. 

Somateria fischeri, COUES, Key, 1872, 292. 


Hab.—Northwest coast. 
SOMATERIA MOLLISSIMA Var.(?) DRESSERI, Sharpe. 
a.(?) mollissima. 

Anas mollissima, Lixw., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 198.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 514.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 845.—Licut., Verz. 1823, 85.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. v, 
1816, 112.—Trma., Man. 1815, 549; ii, 1835, 848; iv, 1840, 541—Naum., V. D. 
xii, 1844, 252, pls. 321, 322.—Scut., Ois. Eur. Rev. Crit. 1844, 116. 

Somateria mollissima, Borg, Isis, 1822, 564.—STEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 224, pl. 
60.—JEN., Man. 1835, 227.—Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 368.—Bp., List, 1838, 57; 
Comptes Rend. 1856.—MaccI., Man. ii, 1842, 177.—Gray, Cat. B. Br. Mus. 1844, 
141; Gen. of B. iii, 1249, 624; List Br. B. 1863, 205.—Rercu., Syst. Av. 1852, 
viii.—(?) Maune., J. f. O. 1865, 214.—NewrT., Ibis, 1865, 515.—DEGL.-GERBE, 
Orn. Eur. ii, 1867, 555; and of authors generally. 

Anser mollissimus, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. i, 1823, 119. 

Platypus mollissimus, BREHM, Eur. Vég. 1823, 809. 

Fuligula mollissima, SELYS-L., Fn. Belg. i, 1842, 143.—DeEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 463.— 
ScuL., Mus. P.-B. viii, 1865, 14. 

Anas cuthberti, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 235. 

Somateria st. cuthberti, EyT., Cat. Br. B. 58; Mon. Anat. 1838, 149. 

Anser lanuginosus, LEACH, Cat. 1816, 37. ( Gray.) 

(2) sas ft ie Mirma., Kongl. Vet. Ak. Ofv. 1864, 380; J. £. O. 1865, 396 (Spitz- 
bergen), 

Somateria danica, norwegica, platyuros, faroensis, megauros, islandica, borealis, leisleri, plani- 
frons, BREHM, VY. D. 890, 891, 892, 893, 894, 895, 896, 897. 

b.(?) dresseri. 

dnas mollissima, WILs., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 122, pl. 71. 

Anas (Fuligula) mollissima, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 244. 

Fuligula (Somateria) mollissima, Br., Syn. 1828, 388.—Nurtr., Man. ii, 1834, 407.—BranprT, 
Mem. Acad. St. Petersb. vi, 1849, 5. 

Fuligula moVissima, AUD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 344; v, 1839, 611; pl. 246; Syn. 1839, 291; 
B, Am. vi, 18-43, 349, pl. 405.—DEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 332.—Gir., B. L. 1.331. 
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Somateria mollissima, Br., List, 1838, 57.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 8909.—Rein., This, iii, 14.— 
Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 239.—Bry., Pr, Bost. Soc, viii, 1861, 66.— Boarnt., 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 139.—VrERR., Pr, Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159.—Couns, ibid. 
y, 1868, 200.—BLak., Ibis, 1863, 150.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 297.— 
TurRNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 46 (New Jersey ).—Cours, Key, 1872, 293. 
Somateria dresseri, SHARPE, Ann. Mag. N. H. July, 1871, p. —, figs. 1, 2. 
Hab.—Atlantic and Arctic coasts. 


SOMATERIA V-NIGRA, Gray. 

Somateria v-nigra, GRAY, P. Z. 8. 1855, 212, pl. 107.—Br., Comptes Rend. 1856, 650.—Bp., 
B. N. A. 1858, 810.—Mur., Edinb. N. Phil. Journ. 1859, 229.—Ross, Canadian 
Nat. Apr. 1862.—Buax., Ibis, 1863, 150.—EL.ror, B. N. A. pl. 48.—DALL & Bany., 
Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 300.—Covuzs, Key, 1872, 293. 


Hab.—Northwest coast. Great Slave Lake. 


SOMATERIA SPECTABILIS, (Linn.) Boie. 

Anas spectabilis, LINN., Fn. Suec. 39; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 195.—Gny., Syst. Nat. i, 1723, 
507.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 845.—Pat., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 236.— VIEILL., 
Enecy. Meth. i, 1823, 125.—Trmm., Man. ii, 1835, 851; iv, 1440,541.—Naum., V. 
D. xii, 1844, 285, pl. 322, f. 1; pl. 323.—Scu., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1844, 115,— 
Swing., P. Z. S. 1863, 324 (China). 

Somateria spectabilis, Box, Isis, 1822, 564; 1826, 980.—Srrern., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 
229,—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 447.—JEN., Man. 1835, 238.—Sw., Classit. 
B. ii, 1837, 368.—Eyv., Mon. Anat. 1838, 148.—Br., List, 1838, 57; Compt. Rend. 
13856.—Keys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 86.—Macain., Man. ii, 1842, 178.— 
Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 141; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, G24; List Br. B. 1863, 
206.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 810.— REInu., Ibis, iii, 1861, 14—Vurr., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iii, 1862, 159.—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 140.—Brax., Ibis, 1863, 150.— 
Newr., Ibis, 1865, 516 (Spitzbergen).—D&EGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. ii, 1867, 557.— 
Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 201—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 298.— 
Dart & Bann., Tr. Chic, Acad. i, 1869, 301.—Tunrns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 46 (New 
Jersey, in severe winters). WHEAT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 259 (Lake 
Erie!)—HarrTine, P. Z. 8. 1871, 118 (figs. of heads).—Couxrs, Key, 1872, 293. 

Platypus spectabilis, Bkeum, Eur. Vég. 1823, 809. 

Fuligula (Somateria) spectabilis, Bp., Syn. 1828, 389.—Nvtv., Man. ii, 1834, 414.—Branpt, 
Mem. Acad. St. Petersb. vi, 1849, 5. 

Fuligula spectabilis, AuD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 523, pl. 276; Syn. 1539, 291; B. Am. vi, 
1843, 347, pl. 404.—SrELys-L., Fn. Belg. i, 1842, 143,—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 
334.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 333,—Scux., Mus. P.-B. viii, 1865, 13.—DrGL., Orn. 
Eur. ii, 1849, 466. . 

Hab.—Northern North America and Europe. Chiefly coastwise. South to New Jer- 
sey. In the interior to Lake Erie. 


CEDEMIA AMERICANA, (JVils.) Sw. 

Anas nigra, Wits., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 135, pl. 72 (not of Linnaeus). 

Anas (I'uligula) nigra, Be., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 267. 

Fuligula (Oidemia) nigra, Br., Syn. 1828, 390. 

Gdemia nigra var. americana, RipGw., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 390 (Lake Michigan). 

Oidemia americana, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 450 —Br., List, 1838, 53; Compt. Rend. 
Sept. 1856, 650.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 140; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 625,— 
News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 104.—Bp., B, N. A. 1858, 807.—Mor., Edinb. 
N. Phil. Journ. 1859, 231.—Coor. & Sucx., N, H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 263.—VeErr., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1662, 159.—Biak., Ibis, 1863, 149.—? Swinu., P. Z. 8. 1863, 
324.—CouEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 201; Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 125; Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1871, 27.—Turns. B. E. Pa. 1869, 37.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
297.— Brown, Ibis, 1868, 426.—Fivscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 68.—Couxs, Key, 293. 

Fuligula (Oidemia) americana, Nutt., Man. ii, 1834, 422. 

Melanitta americana, Eyr., Mon, Anat, 1838, 144. 

Fuligula americana, AcD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 117, pl. 408; Syn. 1839, 290; B. Am. vi, 
1843, 343, pl. 403.—DrEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 336.—Gir., B. L. I. 1244, 330,— 
ScHL., Mus. P.-B. viii, 1865, 19. 


Hab.—North America, both coasts, and larger inland waters. 
CEDEMIA FUSCA, (var?). 
a.(?) fusca. 


Anas fusca, LINN., Fn. Suec. 39; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 196.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 507.— 
Lara., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 848.—TEemM., Man. 1815, 552.—Scu., Rev. Crit, 1844, 
117.—Naum., V. D. xii, 1844, 123, pl. 313. 

Melanitta fusca, Bors, Isis, 1822, 564.—BreHM, V. D. 905, 
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Oidemia fusca, FLem., Phil. of Zool. ii, 1823, 260.—STepn., Gen. Zool. xii, vt. ii, 216.— 
Fiem., Br. An. 1828, 119.—JEN., Man. 1835, 239.—Bp., List, 1838, 57.—Eyt., 
Cat. Br. B. 5%.—Kerys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 86.—MaceiL., Man. ii, 1842, 
180.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 625; List Br. B. 1863, 206. 

Anas fuliginosa, Becust., Naturg. iv, 962, pl. 36. 

Anas carbo, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 244. 

Melanitta hornschuchii, megapus, platyrhynchus, BREuM, V. D. 904, 906, 907. 


.(2) velvetina. 


Anas fusca, Wirs., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 137, pl. 72. 
Anas (Fuligula) fusca, Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 266. 
Fuligula (Oidemia) fusca, Br., Syn. 1828, 390.—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 419. 

Oidemia fusca, Sw. & Ricu., ii, 1831, 449.—Turn., B. E. Pa. 1869, 37.—Cours, Key, 294. 
Fuligula fusca, Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 454, pl. 247; Syn. 1839, 280; B. Am. vi, 1643, 
332, pl. 401—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1644, —.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 328. 

Fuligula bimaculata, HerBeRrt, Field Sports, 2d ed. ii, 1848, 366, fig. — (immature). 

Oidemia (Pelionetta) bimaculata, Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 808. 

Oidemia velvetina, Cass., Pr. Phiia. Acad. v, 1850, 126.—Finscn, Abb. Nat. iti, 1872, 68. 

Melanctta velvetina, Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 605.—Coor. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
262.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 239.—WueEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 
258 (Lake Erie).—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1662, 153.—Boarp., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
ix, 1862, 130.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 297.—Cougs, Pr. Ess.’ Inst. v, 
1868, 200.—CouEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 125.—DaLi & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 
1869, 300.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 390 (Lake Michigan). 

Oidemia deglandii, Br., Rev. Crit. Degland, 1850, 108; Compt. Rend. 1854. 

Melanetta deglandii, Br., Compt. Rend. Sept. 1856. 


Hab.—Europe and America, chiefly maritime, but also on the inland waters. The 
assigned characters of the American bird are very slight, certainly not warranting spe- 
cific distinction, and scarcely affording grounds for varietal recognition. 


CEDEMIA PERSPICILLATA, (Linn.) Steph. 
a. perspicillata. 


Anas perspicillata, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 201.—Forst., Phil. Trans. ]xii, 1772, 417.— 
Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 524.—LatuH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 847.—Wu1s., Am. Orn. 
viii, 1814, 49, pl. 67.—TEemm., Man. Orn. ii, 1835, 853; iv, 1840, 542.—VIEILL., 
Ency. Meth. i, 1823, 138.—Nawm., V. D. xii, 1844, 140, pl. 314.—Scut.., Rev. Crit, 
Ois. Eur. 1844, 117. 

Anas (Fuligula) perspicillata, Be., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 265. 

Anas (Macrorhamphus) perspicillata, Lrss., Man. ti, 1828, 414. 

Fuligula (Oidemia) perspicillata, Be., Syn. 1828, 389.—NutTt., Man. ii, 1834, 416. 

Melanitta perspicillata, Bore, Isis, 1822, 564.—Eyr., Mon. Anat. 1838, 146. 

Platypus perspicillatus, BREHM, Eur. Vog. 1823, 823. 

Oidemia perspicillata, StepH., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 219.—Fiem., Br. An. 1828, 
119.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 449.—Jun., Man. 1735, 240.—Sw., Classif. 
B. ii, 1837, 368.—Bp., List, 1838, 57—Krys. & Bias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 66.— 
Macen.., Man. ii, 1842, 181.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 141; Gen. of B. iii, 
1249, 625; List Br. B. 1663, 207,—Gossz, B. Jam. 1847, 408.—NEws., P. R. R. 
Rep. vi, 1857, 104.—Cass., Orn. U. S. Expl. Exp. 1858, 344.—Morr., Edinb. N. 
Phil. Journ. 1859, 230.—Remn., Ibis, 1861, 14—DrGL.-GreRBE, Orn. Eur. 1867, 
563.—Torns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 37.—Newr., P. Z. 8. 1867, 167 (egg).—CouEs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 27.—Harrt., Br. B. 1872, 162 (Great Britain, many in- 
stances).—CougEs, Key, 1872, 294. 

Pelionetta perspicillata, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 107.—Retcu., Syst. Av. 1852, 
x.—Bp., Compt. Rend. Sept. 1856.—Bp., B. N. A. 1458,506.—Coop. & Suck., N. 
H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 262.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 239; Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 
1868, 200; Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 125.—Ross, Canad. Nat. 1862,—VerR., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153.—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 130.—Buak., Ibis, 
1863, 149.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 297.— Brown, Ibis, 1868, 426.— 
Dati & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 300. 

Fuligula perspicillata, AuD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 161, pl. 317; Syn. 1839, 289; B. Am. vi, 
1243, 337, pl. 402.—Serys-L., Fn. Belg. i, 1842, 143.—DEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 
335.—Gin., B. L. I. 1844, 329.—Drau., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 474. 


). trowbridget. 
Pelionetta trowbridgii, Bo., B. N. A. 1858, 806.—ExioT, B. N. A. pl. —. 
Gdemia perspicillata var. trowbridgei, Cours, Key, 1872, 295. 


Hab.—North America, coastwise. Jamaica. Europe, rare: GOULD, B. Eur. pl. 3773 
Ropp, Zool. 1465, p. 9794. Var. trowbridgei on the coast of California. 


ERISMATURA RUBIDA, RUDDY DUCK. 583 


ERISMATURA RUBIDA, (Wils.) Bp. 


. Ruddy Duck. 


Anas rubida, Wits., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 128, 130, pl. 71, f. 5, 6.—Sas., Frankl. Journ. 700. 

Anas (Fuligula) rubida, Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 268. 

Fuligula (Oxyura) rubida, Br., Syn. 1828, 390. 

Fuligula (Gymunura) rubida, Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 426. 

Fuligula rubida, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 455.—Avp., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 326; pl. 
343; Syn. 1839, 288; B. Am. vi, 1843, 324, pl. 399.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 326.— 
DeKkay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 327.,—Lrems., Av. Cub. 1850, 118. 

Cerconectes rubida, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 282. 

Erismatura rubido, Be., List, 1838, 59; Compt. Rend. Sept. 1856, 652.—Eyt., Mon. Anat. 
1838, 171.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 146; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 627.—Bp., B. 
N. A. 1858, 811.—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1859, 393 (Oaxaca); Ibis, i, 1859, 232 (Guate- 
mala, breeding).—HrEro., P. R, R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 70 (California).—Ross, 
Canad. Nat. 1862.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 176.—Bak., Ibis, 1862, 150.—VERR., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159.—CovEs, ibid. v, 1868, 201—GUNDL., Av. Cuba, 1866, 
390.—SteEv., U. 8. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466.—Covsrs, Key, 1872, 295; Am. Nat. 
viii, 1874, p. —. 

Biziura rubida, Scuu., Mus, P.-B. viii, 1865, 11.—GiEBEL, Nomencl. Av. i, 1872, p. —. 

Anas jamaicensis, ORD, ed. Wils. viii, 1825, 138. 

Erismatura “ dominica”* (err.), HOLDEN, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 210. 

Hab.—North America at large. South to Guatemala, where found breeding at Du- 

efias. Cuba (CaB., J. f. O. v, 1857, 230). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition —5472, Mouth of the Platte. 
Later Expeditions.—60862, Pacific Creek, Wyoming. ° 
This species occurs throughout the Missouri region in suitable situa- 

tions, during the migrations, and also breeds within such limits. I 

found it nesting in numbers in the pools about Turtle Mountain, Da- 

kota, where the young were swimming in July. It was also observed 
during the breeding season in Montana, along the Milk River and its 
northern tributaries. 


Subfamily MERGINZ:: Mergansers. 


MERGUS MERGANSHR, Linn. 


Merganser; Goosander; Sheldrake; Fishing Duck, 


Mergus merganser, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 208.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 544.—LaTH., 
Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 828.—Wits., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 68, pl. 68—Trm., Man. 
1820, 575.—Br., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 248; Syn. 1828, 397.—Dovucurty, Cab. N. 
H. i, 1830, 109, p]. 10.—Fiem., Br. An. 128.—Jun., Man. 249.—Sw. & Ricu., F. 
B. A. ii, 1831, 461—Nort., Man. ii, 1834, 460.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 261, 
pl. 331; Syn. 1839, 297; B. Am. vi, 1843, 387, pl. 411.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 339.— 
Navum., V. D. xii, 1844, 356, pl. 326.—Scu., Rev. Crit. 121.—Max., J. f. O. vii, 
1859, 241.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183.—Cours, Key, 1872, 296; and of 
authors generally. 


*The synonymy of £. dominica is as follows: 


Anas dominica, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 201.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 521.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. 1i, 1790, 874.—Viutnn., Ency. Meth. i, 1523, 157—Maxim., Naturg. Bras. 
iv, pt. ii, 1833, 938.—Burm., Th. Bras. iii, 1856, 439. 

Fuligula dominica, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 203. 

Erismatura dominica, Eyv., Mon. Anat. 1838, —.—Gray, Cat. B. Br. Mus. 1844, 146; Gen. 
of B. iii, 1849, 627.—Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 652.—Caz., J. f. O. v, 1857, 231.— 
Newt, Ibis, 1859, 367.—So.., P. Z. 8. 1860, 254.—GunbL., Av. Cuba, 1866, 391.— 
Remn., Vid. Med. 1870, 20.—Cours, Key, 1872, 295. 

Biziura dominica, Scuu., Mus. P.-B. viii, 1865, 9. 

Anas spinosa, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 522.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 874.—Burm., Th. 
Bras. iii, 1856, 440. 

Cerconectes spinosa, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 282. 

Evrismatura spinosa, Gossg, B. Jam. 1847, 404. 

Erismatura ortygoides, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 407.—Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 652. 


Hab.—West Indies and South America. Accidentalin North America. (Lake Cham- 
plain, CazBor, Pr. Bost. Soc. vi, 375, and Wisconsin, ibid. xiv, 154, and Am. Nat. v, 441.) 
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Mergus castor, LINn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 209.—Gar., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 545.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 829.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 88.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 629, 

Merganser castor, Br., Comp. List, 1838, 59.—Maceiu., Man. Orn. ii, 194. 

Merganser castor var. americanus, By., Compt. Rend. xliii, 1856. 

Merganser raii, LEacn, Syst. Cat. M. and B. Br. Mus. 36. 

Merganser gulo, StEPu., Gen. Zool. xii, 161, pl. 53.—Lzacn, l. ¢. 

Mergus americanus, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 187.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 813.—Coop. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 263.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 176.—Drgss., Ibis, 1866, 
44 (Texas).—STEV., U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466.—Dat, Pr. Cal. Acad. 1873 
(Aleutians).—Dati & Baxn., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 301 (Alaska).—Fmvscu, 
Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 70.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11; and of many late United 
States writers. 


Hab.—North America. Europe. Asia. 
List of specimens. 


19322 |293| Deer Creek .-..| ¢ | May 3, 1860 | G. H. Trook-.-| 26.00 | 36.00 | 11.00 
19323 fence leconce do...-.--- Q | May 18, 1860 |....- do...--. 26.50 | 37.00 | 11.50 
19324 | 156| Powder River-..|....| May 19, 1860 |..-.-- do .----- 25.50 | 35.50 | 10.00 
19325 [107 | scien O..2 =. oe ----| May 18, 1860 |-.... G0-s2ce00 22.00 | 36.00 |...... 
19326 |170].-.--. dG sa2i gene ----| Sept. 19, 1860 | ..-.. dO cieeaice 26.00 | 36.00 }...... 
19327 |171|....- datas es ..--| Sept.19, 1860 |.....do......].----./..---.|.02-08 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—No. 5473, Yellowstone River. 
Later Expeditions.—60858-60, Fort Bridger and Sweetwater. 


MERGUS SERRATOR, Linn. 


Red-breasted Merganser; Fishing Duck. 


Mergus serrator, LNn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 208.—GM., Syst. Nat. 1788, 546.—Laru., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 829.—Patu., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 287.—IL., Prod. 1811, 278,— 
Wus., Am. Orn. viii, 1814, 81, pl. 69.—TemM., Man. 1815, 579; ii, 1835, 884; 
iv, 1840, 556.—Botp, Isis, 1822, 564.—Licut., Verz. 1823, 85.—Breum, Eur. Vig. 
1823, 855.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 249; Syn. 1828, 397.—FLeEM., Br. An. 1828, 
129.—Sw. & Ricu., F.B. A. ii, 1831, 462.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 463.—Jun., Man. 
1835, 249.—Eyt., Mon. Anat. 1838, 175.—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 92, pl. 401; 
Syn. 1839, 298; B. Am. vi, 1843, 395, pl. 412.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 
88.—SELys-L., Fn. Belg. i, 1842, 147.—MaceIt., Man. ii, 1842, 194.—Navum., V. 
D. xii, 1844, 333, pl. 325.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 147; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 
629; List Br. B. 1863, 209.—DEKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 319.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 
342.—Scu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 121; Mus. P.-B. viii, 1865, 3.—Dret., Orn. Eur. ii, 
1849, 480.—Rricu., Syst. Av. 1852, ix.—Bp., Compt. Rend. Sept. 1856.—NEwB., 
P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 104.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 814.—Morr., Edinb. N. Journ. 
1859, 231—Maxin., J. f. O. vii, 1859, 242.—Coop. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 
1860, 264.—Swiyu., Ibis, ii, 1860, 67; iii, 1861, 344; v, 1863, 434; P. Z. S. 1863, 
323.—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 14.—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 241; Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xii, 1868, 125; Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 201; Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 27; Key, 
1272, 296.—Ross, Canad. Nat. Apr. 1862.—VERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 153.— 
Boarvo., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 140.—Bxak., Ibis, 1863, 150.—Wrieut, Ibis, 
1864, 156.—DEGL.-GERBE, Orn. Eur. 1867, 570.—Datu & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 
1869, 201.—TuRnxB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 37.—F uyscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 72.—SNow, 
B. Kans. 1873, 11. 

Merganser serrator, ViEILL., Ency. Meth. i, 1823, 102.—StTEPH., Gen. Zool. xii, 1824, 165 
(‘‘ serrata”).—Bp., List, 1838, 59. 

Mergus niger, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 546. 

Mergus cristatus, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, No. 95. 

Mergus leucomelas, BREHM, V. D. 1831, 947. 


Hab.—Northern hemisphere. 


MERGUS CUCULLATUS, Linn. 


Hooded Merganser. 


Mergus cucullatus, Lrxn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 207—G., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 544.—LatH., 
Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 830.—Bp., Obs. Wils. 1825, No. 251; Syn. 1828, 397.—Sw. & 
Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 463.—Norr., Man. ii, 1834, 465.—JEN., Man. 1835, 249.— 


MERGUS CUCULLATUS, HOODED MERGANSER. 585 


Avp., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 246, pl. 233; Syn. 1839, 299; B. Am. vi, 1843, 402, pl. 
413.—Eyt., Mon. -{nat. 1838, 177.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 88.—TreoM., 
Man. iv, 1840, 557.—Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 1844, 147; Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 629; 
List Br. B. 1863, 209.—ScuL., Rev. Crit. 1844, 121; Mus. P.-B. viii, 1805, 5.— 
DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 320.—Gik., B. L. I. 1844, 341.—Drix., Orn. Eur. ii, 
1849, 483.—NEws., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1257, 104.—Cass., U. S. Expl. Exp. 1858, 
345.—Murn., Edinb. N. Phil. Journ. 1859, 231.—Sc.., P. Z. 8. 1859, 237.—DEGL.- 
GERBE, Orn. Eur. ii, 1867, 572.—Covugs, Key, 1872, 296. 

Merganser cucullatus, Steru., Gen. Zool. xii, pt. ii, 1824, 168.—Bp., List, 1838, 59.— 
MacciL., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 196. ‘ 

Lophodytes cucullatus, Reicu., Syst. Av. 1852, ix.—Bp., Comptes Rend. xliii, 1856.— 
Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 816.—Sct., P. Z. §. 1859, 369.—Coopr. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. 
Ter. 1860, 265.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 176.—VrrR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 159.— 
Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 201—GuNDL., Av. Cuba, 1866, 391—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 
144.—DaLt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 202.—Srrv., U. 8S. Geol. Surv. 
Ter. 1870, 466.—SNnow, B. Kans, 1873, 12.— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183; 
and of many writers. , 


Hab.—The whole of North America. Europe: for occurrences, see authors above 
quoted. Cuba (Cas., J. f. O. v, 1857, 231). 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—6475, Yellowstone River. 

Later Expeditions.—60861, Green River. 


The Hooded Merganser is the most abundant one of the three in the 
Missouri region. WM. serrator is the rarest; I have not myself met with 


it. M. cucullatus breeds in Northern Dakota, and also on the Upper 
Missouri and Milk Rivers. 


ORDER STEGANOP ODES: TOTIPALMATE BIRDS. 
Family PELECANID AE: Pelicans. 


PELECANUS TRACHYRHYNCHUS, Lath. 


White Pelican. 


Pelecanus erythrorhynchus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 571.—Donnp., Beytr. Orn. ii, 850.— 
Bonn., Ency. Meth. 1791, 44.—Scut., Mus. P.-B. livr. iv, 35.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 
868.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 265.—WHEaT., Obio Agric. Rep. 
1860, No. 278 (rare).—ELLiot, P. Z. 8. 1869, 588 (monographic)—Cousgs, Ibis, 
1866, 271 (coast of California).—DreEss., Ibis, 1866, 45 (Texas, in winter, com- 
mon).—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 100 (Arizona).—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
ix, 1862, 130 (Calais, Maine, accidental).—VeERR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 160 
(same).—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 89 (same).—CousEs, ibid. v, 1868, 302 (same).— 
McIuwr., ibid. v, 1866, 95 (Canada West, two instances).—ALLEN, Bull. M. C. 
Z. ii, 1871, 364 (Florida, winter, common, and said to breed); ili, 1872, 183 
(Utah).—Coukgs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 125 (South Carolina).—TURNB., B. E. 
Pa. 1869, 46 (rare).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 298 (New York).— 
TrippeE, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 241 (lowa).—GiLMan, Am. Nat. iv, 1871, 758 
(Lake Huron).—? Mayn., Guide, 1870, 149 (Nantucket).—_CLarkE, Am. Nat. v, 
1871, 252 (Lake Michigan).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. 
Y. x, 1874, 390 (Illinois). 

Pelecanus trachyrhynchus, LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 884 (based on Rough-billed Pelican of 
Gen. Syn. vi, 586).—Srrpu., Shaw’s G. Z. xiii, 1825, 117.—Licnt., Abb, Akad. 
Berl. 1838, pl. 3, f. 5.—Bp., List, 1838, 60.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 309.—Sct., 
P. Z. 8. 1868, 269; Ibis, i, 1859, 233 (Western Central America).—_NEwB., P. R. 
R. Rep. vi, 1857, 109.—HeeEro., ibid. x, 1859, pt. vi, 72.—Maxim., J. f. O. vii, 
1859, 259.—Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 324.—Woona., Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 105.— 
CovuEs, Key, 1472, 300. 

Cyrtopelicanus trachyrhynchus, REIcH.—Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1855, 163. 

Pelecanus onocrotalus var., FoRsT., Phil. Trans. lxii, 1772. 

Pelecanus onocrotalus, Bp., Syn. 1828, 400.—Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 472 (north to 
61°).—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 471. (Not of European writers.) 

Pelecanus americunus, AUD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 88, pl. 311; Syn. 1839, 309; B. Am. vii, 
1844, 20, pl. 422.—Tripps, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 119 (Minnesota, common, mi- 
gratory). 

“ Pelecanus brachydactylus, Licut. ?” 

(?) Pelecanus occipitalis, Ripew., “American Sportsman,” iv, 1874, 297 (Nevada). 


Hab.—North America, up to lat. 61° at least. Rare or casual in the Middle States 
and New England. Abundant in the interior, especially west of the Mississippi. Texas 
and Florida. South to Central America. 

The geographical distribution of the White Pelican may be clearly 
traced from the above quotations. Its occurrence in New England at 
the present time is wholly fortuitous, though it has been observed in 
Maine and Massachusetts. But Mr. Allen’s record of a flock at Nan- 
tucket (Am. Nat. iii, 640) is erroneous, as he subsequently pointed out 
(ibid. iv, 68), P. fuscus having been mistaken for it. It is of scarcely 
oftener occurrence in the Middle States and most portions east of the 
Mississippi, but is said to be common in Florida. In the West I have 
found it in many localities—on the Red River of the North and some of 
its affiluents, on the Colorado of the West, and on the coast of Southern 
California. It formerly bred in immense numbers about Great Salt 
Lake, where it has decreased in abundance of late. Mr. Ridgway tells 
me of vast bands now nesting about Pyramid Lake in Nevada, where 
he took over a hundred eggs trom as many nests; these were merely a 
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heap of earth scraped up to the height of a few inches. He has also 
shown that the curious horny comb or crest of the bill, being deciduous, 
is regularly shed in a manner somewhat analogous to the casting of 
deers’ horns. The breeding range of the species is very extensive, ap- 
parently determined less by latitude than by the occurrence of suitable 
places anywhere within the general range of the species. I have not 
noted any breeding resorts within the Missouri region, though doubtless 
there are such. The large numbers of Pelicans I observed, however, in 
Northern Dakota, at various times in the summer, leads me to presume 
that they nest in that region, especially about the Lake River, a short 
expansive affluent of the Mouse River, more like a great prairie slough 
than an ordinary river. In May, 1873, I took a female on the Red River, 
near Pembina; the specimen was in very poor flesh, with worn, harsh 
plumage, which was attributable to a disease of the pouch. On the in- 
side of this organ were fastened in clusters great numbers of a louse- 
like parasite, which produced an induration, ulceration, and, finally, 
perforation of the membrane in several places, so that the bird must 
have had difficulty in feeding. The intestines were loaded with some 
kind of ascarides. In the stomach were found about fifty crawfish 
(Astacus). 


, 


Family PHALACROCORACID A: Cormorants. 
GRACULUS DILOPHUS, (Sw.) Gray. 


Double-crested Cormorant; Shag. 


a. dilophus. 


Pelecanus (Carbo) dilophus, Sw. & Riou., F. B. A. ii, 1881, 473. 

Carbo dilophus, GaMB., Journ. Phila. Acad, i, 1849, 227. 

Phalacrocoran dilophus, NutT., Man. ii, 1834, 483.—Bp., List, 1838, 60.—Avup., Orn. Biog. 
ili, 1835, 420; v, 1839, 629; pl. 257; Syn. 1839, 302; B. A. vi, 1844, 423, pl. 416.— 
Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 344.—Bp., Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 324 (Great Salt Lake),— 
Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 221.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. viii, 1861, 71 (Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence, breeding).—Turnz., B. E. Pa. 1869, 38 (winter, rare). 

Graculus dilophus, GRAY, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, —.—Bpr., Consp. Av. ii, 1855, 172; Compt. 
Rend. 1856, 766.—Bp., B. N. A. 1858, 877; Pr. Phila. Acad. Nov. 1859 (Cape 
Saint Lucas).—Coorp. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 267.Cougs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1861, 241 (Labrador) ; 1866, 100 (California); 1871, 38 (North Carolina, 
common in winter).—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 130 (Maine, in winter).— 
CouEs, ibid. xii, 1868, 126 (South Carolina, in winter).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iv, 1864, 89 (New England coast, in winter).—VERR., ibid. iii, 1862, 160 (the 
saine).—CougEs, ibid. v, 1868, 302 (the same).—Lawre., Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
298.—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 302 (Alaska).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. 
Z. iii, 1572, 183 (Great Salt Lake).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 11 (nigratory).— 
Couzs, Key, 1872, 303.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 390 (Illinois). 

Phalacrocorax floridanus, Maxim., J. f. O. vii, 1859, 260 (Missouri). 

Graculus floridanus, McILwre., Pr. Ess. Inst. vi, 1871, 95 (Canada). 


b. floridanus. 


Phalacrocorax floridanus, AuD., Orn. Biog, iii, 1835, 387; v, 1839, 632; pl. 251; Syn. 1839, 
303; B. Am. vi, 1843, 430, pl. 417. 

Graculus floridanus, Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1855, 172; Compt. Rend. Ixii, 1856, 766.—Lawn., 
B.N. A. 1858, 879.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1859.—ScuL., Mus. P.-B. livr. iv, 
1863, 23 (in part; includes mexicanus and “ townsendii” )— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. 
ii, 1871, 365.—Covusgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 38 (north to North Carolina). 

Graculus dilophus, GRAY, Gen. of B. iii (in part). 

Graculus dilophus var. floridanus, Cours, Key, 1872, 303.—Ripaw., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 
1874, 390 (Illinois). 

Phalacrocorax brasiliensis, Br., Comp. List, 1838, 60. (Whether of authors? If found 
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not specifically distinct from dilophus, the name will take priority for this species. 
Schlegel unites the two.) 


Hab.—North America at‘large, in the interior as well as coastwise. Var. floridanus 
from the South Atlantic and Gulf States, ranging north to the Ohio (1udubon) and to 
North Carolina (Coues). 

This is the only species of Cormorant known to range generally 
throughout the interior. Most of the several species attributed to North 
America occur on the Pacific coast alone, G. carbo being the Atlantic- 
coast species, and G. mexicanus being from the Gulf and someways up 
the Mississippi Valley. 

I am credibly informed of breeding places of this species on the Mis- 
souri, where, however, I never recognized the bird myself, though I saw 
it on the Red River of the North in May. It was first described by 
Swainson from the Saskatchewan, and it ranges southward through the 
Missouri region. It has been found to breed in Labrador and the Gulf 
of Saint Lawrence, whence it migrates southward in the fall, wintering 
along the coast from Maine to the Carolinas. Its occurrence at Great 
Salt Lake and various points on the Pacific coast, from Sitka to Cape 
Saint Lucas, has been noted. 


GRACULUS MEXICANUS, (Brandt) Bp. 


Mexican Cormorant. 


Carbo mexicanus, BRANDT, Bull. Se. Acad. St. Petersb. iii, 1837, 56. 

Graculus mexicanus, Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1855, 173.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 879.—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, 12 (specimen near Lawrence, Kansas, April, 1872.—CouEs, Key, 203. 

Graculus “ floridanus et” mexicanus, SCHL., Mus. P.-B. livr. iv, 1863, 24 (excl. syn. “ town- 
sendii, AUD.”) 

“ Carbo graculus, ex parte, TEMM.” (Schlegel.) 

“ Phalacrocorax lacustris, GUNDL., Mss.” (Lawrence.) 

“ Phalacrocorax resplendens (ad.), et townsendii (juv.), LEMB., Aves de Cuba.” 


Hab.—Southern United States and southward. Up the Mississippi Valley to Iinois 
(Ridgway) and Kansas (Snow). Texas. New Mexico (Henry). Matamoras (Dresser, 
Ibis, 1866, 45). Honduras (Taylor, Ibis, 1860,315). Cuba (Lawrence, Gundlach, Lembeye). 

In my present judgment, this species is entirely distinct from G. dilophus, though 
nearly allied. Dr. Schlegel is certainly wrong in identifying it with the P. floridanus of 
Audubon, and in citing as synonymous P. townséndii ; the latter belongs to penicillatus, 


The claim of this species to a place in the present work rests upon 
the announcement of its occurrence in Kansas, by Prof. Snow, as above. 


Of the five remaining families of North American birds (Procellariide, 
Laride, Colymbide, Podicipide, Alcide), the first and fifth are marine, 
and have no representatives in the Missouri region. They will, there- 
fore, not be considered in this volume, my material on Procellariide and 
Alcide being reserved for elaboration in another connection. The other 
three families will here be treated monographically, to include all the 
known North American species, biographical items of those found in the 
Missouri region. being added, in correspondence with the general plan 
of this work. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
LARIDZE. 


Several years have passed since the writer began to pay special attention to this 
interesting and difficult group. He has already published, in the Proceedings of the 
Philadelphia Academy of 1862-63, revisions of the North American forms of the prin- 
cipal subfamilies, preliminary to the present more complete work. This memoir has 
lain in Mss. since 1864, being retouched from time to time, as additional material 
offered. Final revision has been made within the present year, bringing the subject 
up to date. Since the earlier papers were published, my views of what constitutes a 
species have been modified, while a few mistakes in those articles have been corrected ; 
but I find comparatively little to alter. The article on Larida, in the “Key to North 
American Birds” (1872), expresses very nearly my present views, though one or two 
hasty steps in that portion of the work require to be retraced. 

Containing the richest collection of American Laride in the world, the Smithsonian 
Museum offers great facilities for this study—facilities of which the liberality of the 
policy of the Institution has permitted me to fully avail myself. I have also examined 
the specimens in other of our large public collections, while many have been furnished 
me from private sources. For favors of this kind I am particularly indebted to my 
friend Mr. Lawrence. I have aimed to make the present article strong enough to bear 
the term “monograph.” It embraces all the species known to occur in North America. 
These are treated in full, with freqnent reference to extralimital allies. As will be ob- 
served, extensive synonywical lists have been prepared, embracing, it is believed, nearly 
all the names which have been proposed, with many additional references for geo- 
graphical distribution, &c. Most of the quotations have been personally made or ver- 
ified ; in eases in which this was impracticable, the authority is generally added. No 
one need be reminded how difficult it is to get such lists of thousands of fignu'es printed 
correctly, there being, of course, no guiding context for the compositor. I can only 
hepe that, as elsewhere in this volume, references to dates, volumes. pages, and plates, 
will be found generally correct. Most points of synonymy are freely discussed, with- 
out the slightest personal bias. The matter of geographical distribution receives 
special attention. Seasonal changes of plumage, and those dependent on age—great 
in this family, and frequently perplexing—as well as individual variations in size and 
coloration, are given in full, so far as I am acquainted with them. The chief anatom- 
ical peculiarities of the subfamilies and leading genera are presented from original 
dissections. 

A beautiful series of colored illustrations of the head, wing, and other characteristic 
parts, prepared for this memoir by a competent artist, will be presented in the con- 
cluding volume of Prof. Baird’s work, now publishing, it being impracticable to print 
them here. 

It is unnecessary to advert to various classifications of the Zaridine birds which have 
been proposed and received more or less support. Authors ditfer evev as to the limita- 
tions of the group, while no two are entirely in accord as to its subdivisions. Prof. 
Huxley unites the Laride and Procellariide with the Alcide, &c., in a group Cecomor- 
phe. Respecting the Laride alone, most authors make them a family with either two 
or four subfamilies. The genera which have been proposed are altogether too many. 
There are but four leading genera, corresponding to the four subfamilies; and but 
few others need or even permit recognition. I subdivided too much in my earlier 
Papers, and now throw most of the so-called genera under Larus and Sterna respect- 
ively. 

Disclaiming any desire to institute comparisons between this and other memoirs on 
the subject, 2 few leading ones may be noticed. One of the earliest special papers of 
any considerable merit, is Macgillivray’s, in the Wernerian Society’s Memoirs ; it is 
very good, as far as it goes. The same cannot be said of certain later articles. Bruch 
and Bonaparte, it is believed, have been signally unsuccessful in handling these birds. 
Bruch’s work of 1°53 required in 1255 altogether too many changes to leave much to 
be said in its favor; while his later paper itself might be very harshly criticized. The 
character of Bouaparte’s general work just before his death, which occurred while the 
article on Laride was printing in the “ Conspectus,” is too well known to require com- 
ment. Prof. Schiegel’s articles in the “ Museum Pays-Bas” are much more satisfactory, 
though some species are rejected which he might have retained had he seen them. Mr. 
Lawrence's contribution to Prof. Baird’s work of 1858 is an important advance from 
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the Audubonian period, as far as the North American species are concerned. Dr. Bla- 
sius’s review of the family (J. f. O. 1865~66) is a very important contribution, as is 
also Messrs. Sclater and Salvin’s paper, in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
of 1871, on the Neotropical forms. 

Determination of species in this family is difficult. Without reference to the abstract 
questions involved of the nature of species, it is practically impossible to recognize or 
define a considerable number of species which authors holding such views as Bruch and 
Bonaparte do, have sought to maintain. The same laws of variation under latitude, cli- 
mate, and other physical influences which hive been proven elsewhere, bold here, re- 
quiring recognition of various geographical races, rather than specics, many forms 

abeing found to grade into each other. Further difficulty arises in the circumstance 
that while the sexes, as a rule if not without exception, of Larid@ are alike, the indi- 
vidual differences in size and plumage, according to age and season, are at a high rate, 
requiring large allowances. Characters must be decided to furnish grounds for species 
in this group; and, although very nice distinctions frequently subsist (among Ster- 
ning, particularly), it must be confessed that every large collection contains doubtful 
specimens. The shade of the “gull-blue” of the mantle of most species of this family 
varies within wide limits, according to age and wear of the feathcrs, season, locality, 
and even as a purely fortuitous circumstance. The pattern of the primaries when 
marked, as is usual, with lack and white in certain areas, is only approximately con- 
stant for the same age of individual feathers ; for the rest, it is subject to nearly contin- 
uous progressive changes with age and “ wear” of the quills. In their progress toward 
maturity, young Larid@ are usually subject to a series of changes affecting the color 
of the plumage aud of the bill and feet very materially, as well as the stature. There 
are also, among the Jaegers, special states of plumage. The moult appears to be always 
double, vernal and autumnal; from this result the seasonal changes which are over 
and above the others referred to; these are almost always strongly pronounced, The 
moulting of the wing-quills is always gradually successive, almost feather by feather, 
so that the birds are at no time deprived of flight. The change may be advantage- 
ously studied in the Terns, from the heavily-silvered fresh quill to the worn dusky- 
brown one. The white areas on the quills of Gulls and Terns appear to have less vital- 
ity than those parts which are loaded with pigment, for we frequently find the quills 
worn away according to the pattern of their markings. Some rules of change in 
plumage are these: Young birds have their own livery; at first darker than that of 
the adults, or at least mottled with dark colors; there may be several different stages. 
Sexes are alike. Winter and summer vestures are different; black on the head, and 
rosy on the under purts, are greatly restricted or wanting in winter; even a black body 
inay be changed to light. In white-headed species, dusky variegation of the head and 
neck occurs. Ordinarily more than a year is consumed in the progress to maturity ; 
such is particularly the case with the larger Gulls and Jaegers. 

Anatomical characters are very constant throughout the family. The osteology. is 
almost the sume throughout, excepting the skull of' Rhynchops ; minor skeletal features 
are given under several heads beyond. Other peculiarities are nearly confined to de- 
tails of the digestive system. Of the pterylosis it may be observed, after Nitzsch, tbat 
the general character is perfectly scolopacine; that the tracts and spaccs are narrowed 
in Slarnine, and somewhat peculiar in Lestridinw, there approaching the Procellariide. 
It is a curious rule (subject, however, to exceptions) that three of the four subfamilies 
are distinguished by shupe of tail—cuneate in Lestridine, square in Laring, forked in 
Sternina and hynchopine. 

The bibliography of the family is extensive and involved, though perhaps not un- 
usually so, and certainly not more so than would be expected in a group where it is 
difficult to discriminate the species even upon examination of specimens, let alone 
descriptions. I have done my best in this matter, following the law of priority in the 
selection of names, excepting only when earlier ones sale , if used, supersede those 
Linna:ns, and taking this author at 1752. 

More or fewer (in some cases scores) of specimens of all the North American Laride 
have been personally examined, excepting these: Rhodostethia rosea und Xema furcatum. 
The available material includes a large proportion of types, among them those of Audu- 
bon, Richaid-son, Peale, Gambel, Cassin, Lawrence, Baird. 


Family LARIDAS. 


Cu. NATATORES longipennes, naribus perviis, lateralibus, halluce libro. 


The preceding brief diagnosis distinguishes the Laridw from other families of the 
Natatores. nseres and Pygopodes differ in their short wings, &c.; the Strganopodes, 
which are longipennine, are separated by their totipalmated feet; while the Procella- 
riide, the associates of Laride under Longipennes, are recognized by the peculiarities 
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of the nostrils, beside some anatomical features. The family, thusseparated from other 
.Natatores, may be fully defined as follows: 

Bill of moderate length, entire, or furnished with a cere, the upper mandible longer 
than, as long as, or shorter than the under; the culmen convex; the commissure very 
large, the cutting edges without lamelle, the symphysis of the inferior mandibular 
Tawi complete for a considerable distance, an eminence being formed at their junction. 
No gular sac. Feathers usually extending further on the sides of the upper mandible 
than on the culmen, and further between the rami than on the sides of the under 
wandible. 

Nostrils linear or oval; direct, pervious, lateral, opening on the lasal half of the bill. 

Eyes of moderate size, placed about over the angle of the mouth. 

Wings long, broad, strong, pointed, with little or no concavity. Primaries very long 
more or less acute, the first longest, the rest rapidly graduated. Secondaries numerous, 
short, broad, with rounded or excised tips. Tertials of moderate length, straight, 
rather stiff. ; 

Legs placed well forward on the abdomen, more or less perfectly ambulatorial. 
Thighs entirely covered and concealed. 

Tibie projecting; feathered above; a considerable portion below naked, covered with 
more or less dense, sometimes reticulated, skin. 

Tarsi of moderate length or rather short; compressed; rather slender: anteriorly 
transversely scutellate, posteriorly and laterally reticulate. 

.Anteror toes of moderate length, the middle usually about equal to the tarsus; the 
outer shorter than the middle, intermediate between it and the inner; scutellate supe- 
riorly; all of normal number of segments (3, 4, 5). 

Hallux present; very small, short, elevated above the plane of the other toes; en- 
tirely free and disconnected ; of the normal number of segments, (2)—except in Rissa. 

Webs broad and full, extending to the claws; their surfaces finely reticulated, their 
edges usually more or less incised, sometimes rounded. 

Claws tally developed, compressed, curved, more or less acute, the edge of the middle 
dilated, but not serrated. 

Tail very variable. Body generally rather full, and sometimes slender. Neck rather 
long. Head of moderate size. Plumage soft, close, thick; its colors simple—white, 
black, brown, or pearl-blue predominating ; bright tints hardly found, except ou the 
Dill or feet, or as a temporary condition; the seres alike in color, but the plumage 
varying greatly with age and season, Eggs generally three, light-colored, with numer- 
ous heavy dark blotches. Nidification normally terrestrial; reproduction altrical; 
young ptilopedic. 

Palate with a median and two lateral ridges, papillate. Nasal aperture long, linear, 
its edges papillate. Opening of Eustachian tube conspicuous. Tongue fully formed, 
tleshy, apically more or less corneous and bifurcate, pcsteriorly bipartite, papillate. 
Mouth capacious. 

Esophagus capacious, muscular, very distensible, but straight, without permanent 
dilatations, its mucous membrane longitudinally plicate. Prorentriculus directly con- 
tinuous with esophagus, saccular; its glands simple follicles, forming a complete zone. 
Gigerium nearly directly continuous with the proventriculus; moderately muscular, its 
cuticular lining dense, bard, rugose. No fully-formed pyloric valves. Duodenal fold 
of ordinary character. Intestines of moderate length and calibre. Colon very short. 
Ceca coli always present, but extremely variable in length. A capacious globular 
cloaca. A more or less perfectly developed urinary bursa. 

Lobes of liver unequal, connected loosely superiorly. No lobulus spigelii. Panereas 
well developed. Hepatic and pancreatic ducts opening usually close together, at the 
termination of the duodenal fold. Gall-bladder and spleen usually if not always pres- 
ent; the latter small, elongated. 

Kidveys wore or less completely divided into lobules, especially in Sternine. Open- 
ings of ureters and vasa deferentia upon minute papille, side by side, on the fold of 
mucous membrane separating the two portions of the cloaca. No intromittent male 
organ. 

Opening of the glottis rather large, linear, its edges papillate. Superior larynx with 
a median longitudinal internal crest. Trachea straight, simple, without folds or dilata- 
tions; flattened above, cylindrical and smaller in calibre below; its rings cartilagi- 
nous, numerous, closely apposed ; each varying in width from right to left successively. 
Inferior larynx small and simple. Lronchi of moderate and about equal length; an- 
teriorly with numerous rings, of unvarying width; posteriorly entirely membranous. 

General osteology closely correspondent with that of Pygopodes. No basiptery- 
goids(?), nor accessory ossicles in the elbow, nor tibial apophysis; no long bones flat- 
tened as in Sphenisci. 

The above characters define a natural group of birds found in every part of the 
world. Regarding the value of the group, however, and of its subdivisions, autbors 
are greatly at variance. It has usually been held to be of family rank, and to com- 
prise four subfamilies, with numerous genera. Again, it has been divided into two 
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groups, Lari and Sterne; the former comprising Lestris and Larus ; the latter, Sterna 
and Rhynchops. Yet, once more, some recent ornithologists have judged that the 
Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, and Skimmers each represent a distinct family. Not to mention 
other classifications of the group, I am in favor of the first of these modes of subdi- 
vision. The value of the characters which separate the Laride from the Procellariide 
is the same as of those distingnishing other families of Natatores; the line dividing 
them is trenchant; and there are no aberrant forms in either.” 

The four subfamilies of the Laride, while equally well defined, have yet genera 
upon their confines which serve to connect them with each other and with other 
families. Witness the cered bill of Stercorarius, by which it approaches the Procellariide, 
but is in nearly every other particular essentially a Gull. Such subgenera as Xema and 
Creagrus among Larine change the Larine very gradually to the Sternine form, meet- 
ing, on the confines of the latter subfamily, such a subgenus as the thick-billed, short- 
tailed Gelochelidon, to render the transition still less abrupt. And the Rhynchopine are 
in every respect true Terns, except in the feature of the unique bill. Examination of 
the internal as well as the external characters of the four subfamilies (Lestridinw, La- 
rine, Sternine, and Rhynchopinw) demonstrates that the first and second and the third 
and fourth are more nearly related to each other than are the second and third. 

With these brief remarks upon the family in question, I proceed to give a detailed 
account of its osteology, the skeletons of the four subfamilies being so similar that I 
have thought it best to cousider them collectively, indicating subfamily discrepancies. 
The splanchnology of the four differs more extensively ; and I have, therefore, consid- 
-ered the viscera of cach under the head of its typical species, except as regards those 
ot the Rhynchopingw, which are so similar to those of the Sternine that I have omitted 
them altogether. Other minor points of splanchnic details I have presented when 
considering the more marked species. I had hoped to have given the myology of the 
family in detail, but want of time and space forbade. 


OSTEOLOGY. 


Crania.—The skull of the Rhynchopine differs in so many and so essential respects 
from that of the other three subfamilies that it has been deemed advisable to describe 
it separately. The others may he most conveniently described together, in connection 
with the general osteology of the family, any differences of importance being, as is the 
case with the rest of the skeleton, pointed out. The skulls selected for description are 
those of Stercorarius pomatorhinus, Larus argentatus, and Sterna hirundo, each being con- 
sidered as typical of its respective subfamily. In this case I use ordinary anatomical 
terms, for the most part, without reference to any theory of the composition of the skull. 

The general shape of the skull, as in by far the majority of .Jves, is that of an elon- 
gated pyramid with a tetragonal base. Its greatest length is from the occipital pro- 
tuberance to the apex of the intermaxillary bone; its greatest depth from the middle 
of the parietal anchylosis directly downward to the base of the sphenoid; its greatest 
width is from one tympano-zygomatic articulation to the other. This pyramid is 
‘shortest and broadest in Stercorarius, narrowest and most elongated in Sterna. 

On the base of the pyramid the superior curved line of the occiput is well marked; 
the perpendicular spine less developed; the surrounding surfaces of bone are only 
slightly depressed. Theforamen magnum is rather large, and of a nearly circular shape. 
The occipital condyle is small, but stands out as a prominent very convex hemisphere. 
There are well developed “ mastoid” processes. 

The temporal fossa on either side of the superior aspect of the skull is not very 
deep, indicating a rather small aggregate of temporal and masseter muscles. It is 
incompletely divisible into two portions—a posterior, which stretches toward the 
median line just anterior to the occipital ridge; and an anterior, which constitutes the 
depression just behind the posterior orbital processes. This division is most marked 
in Larus, and is hardly apparent in Stercorarius. In neither of the subfamilies do these 
fosse approach very near to the median line, and there is thus left a much more ex- 
tensive, elevated, smooth portion on the vertex than exists in other natatorial genera, 
as Pufinus, Colymbus, &c., where the broad and deep fossz are only separated by a 
narrow ridge. The vertex is marked by a smooth longitudinal depression denoting 
the bi-parietal suture. The anterior and posterior orbital processes are well developed, 
the former especially, which project directly outward and backward, with no down- 
ward obliquity. The posterior ones incline at a considerable angle downward. The out- 
line of the orbital ridge included between them differs in each subfamily, owing to the 
ditference in the shape and position of the “nasal” glands. In Larus these glands are 
almost wholly contained, except just at their anterior termination, in very deep, well- 
marked fosse, so that they project but little over the real bony margin of the orbit. 
In Sterna, on the contrary, the concavity of the outline of the orbital ridges is very 
great, the skull being exceedingly narrow at that point, and therefore the glands 


> Audubon has, indeed, included the Jaegers among the Procellariida, on the strength 
of their unentire bill. The error of such a procedure, however, needs no comment. 
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lie rather in grooves along the edges of the orbital ridges than in true foss, and con- 
sequently project so as to form more of the roof of the orbit than is afforded by its 
bony parietes. Stercorarius is intermediate between the two, but much nearest to Larus. 
In all three of the subfamilies, however, the internal or convex borders of these supra- 
orbital fosses meet on the median Jine, where they are merely separated by a longitud- 
inal ridge; and the fosse are so deficient anteriorly that the ducts of the glands do 
not pass through a foramen in the roof of the orbit as in some genera of brachypterous 
Natatores, but pass directly beneath the anterior orbital processes. ; 

The forehead is rather broad and fat, with a slight concavity both longitudinally 
and transversely. It is bounded posteriorly by the broad and prominent anterior or- 
bital processes ; anteriorly by the fronto-maxillary suture. This suture is only very 
moderately moveable (very different in this respect from that of Rhynchops), and is 
somewhat concave from the projecting backward of the articulation of the nasal bones 
behind that of the intermaxillary. In the most adult skulls the nasal bones may be 
distinctly traced, lying on either side of and closely apposed to the intermaxillary bone 
at its base, running forward for a short distance, and then becoming perfectly anchy- 
Josed with the latter. Just external to the nasal bones, on either side, is the “nasal 
process of the superior maxillary,” running upward and backward from the superior 
maxillary, to join the frontal bone at its edge just anterior to the orbital process. This 
pone, which forms the posterior boundary of the anterior nasal fossz, is usually called 
the “maxillary or descending ramus of the nasal bone;” and such is its true character, 
as appears even in such a nearly allied genus as Pufinus. But here this bone seems 
quite disconnected with the nasal bone proper, and at the same time to be completely 
consolidated with the superior maxillary. The separation is well marked in the three 
subfamilies, especially in Sterna. 

The chief difference in the intermaxillary bones of the three subfamilies is, that in 
Larine and Lestridine the apex is decurved at a considerable angle over the apex of 
the inferior maxilla; while in Sterninw there is no such deflection. The coalescence of 
the two mandibular with the superior mesial process is also here more extended than 
in the other subfamilies, and consequently the bony margin of the nasal aperture is of 
less extent. In all, the mesial process is thin and depressed, flat beneath, trans- 
versely convex above, rising gradually to the fronto-maxillary suture; and there is 
but a slight angle between the planes of the frontal and intermaxillary bone, very 
different from what obtains in Rhynchops. This mesial process always retains more or 
less distinctly marked the longitudinal line denoting its original separation into two 
halves. The mandibular processes, as usual, are weaker and slenderer than the mesial, 
though not greatly so; they diverge from it, and from each other, at a very slight angle. 
They are horizontal and quite straight, and lie nearly in a direct line with the zygo- 
matic bones. 

The orbits, as usual among the Natatores, are large and irregularly shaped, being de- 
ficient as to their bony parietes. Beside the difference in their roots, already detailed, 
each of the subfamilies varies as to the character of the ethmoidal plate which forms 
the inter-orbital septum. In Larus* this plate is perfect, and the two orbits are com- 
pletely separated by bone. In Stercorarius the moderate-sized oval foramen exists in 
the centre of the plate, while in Sterna there can hardly be said to be a bony septam 
at all, beyond a slight backward projection of the ethmoidal plate from the middle of 
the anterior walls of the orbit. The septum between the orbits and the interior of the 
cranium is also exceedingly defective in Sterna, all the anterior nerves escaping by one 
large oriftce, which extends from, the roof to the floer of the cavity. There is seen, 
however, an indication of the more complete foramina which exist ih the other sub- 
families, in processes which project inward from the edges of this large orifice. They 
do not, however, meet cach other, nor yet meet the process of the ethmoidal plate 
which extends backward. Even the olfactory nerves have not distinct foramina of 
egress, but escape by the common orifice. In all the subfamilies the course of the ol- 
factory nerve is indicated by a distinct deep groove along the roof of the orbit. In 
the skulls of Larus and Stercorarius before me, the foramen, or rather canal, which con- 
ducts this nerve from the orbit into the nasal passages, is large and conspicuous; in 
Sterna it is much more contracted. The anterior parietes of the orbits, which separate 
them from the nasal passages, is very deficient below, but superiorly it is more com- 
plete, and there pierced by two foramina; one, just described, for the olfactory nerve; 
the other for the duct of the nasal gland. The extremity of this bony septum is acute, 
and extends downward nearly to the level of the zygoma in Larus and in Sterna; in 
Stercorarius it is much shorter and more obtuse. 

The skull presents on its inferior aspect the shape of an almost perfect isosceles tri- 
angle. The base of this triangle is a little wider in the Lestridinw than in the other 
two subfamilies, in consequence of the greater divergence of the mandibular processes 
of the intermaxillary bone, and, beyond them, of the malar bones. These last form, as 
usual, with the thin flat rami of the inferior mandible the lateral boundaries of this 


*Skulls may vary in this respect. I describe the three subfamilies from the samples 
Thave before me. 
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aspect of the skull. Along the median line the stout, broad edge of the conjoined 
bases of the occipital and sphenoid, and further on of the sphenoid and ethmoid, ex- 
tend about as far as opposite the fronto-maxillary suture; there they terminate in a 
small acutely-pointed process. 

The palate bones are rather widely separated anteriorly ; but posteriorly, by an in- 
crease of their width, they are brougbt into close apposition, and nearly meet together 
over the ridge of the sphenoid. They are exceedingly thin and delicate; their external 
borders straight ; their posterior extremity more or less abruptly rounded or truncated, 
bearing at its internal angle the usual small projecting process for the pterygoid artic- 
ulation. They are completely anchylosed with the superior maxillary, so that all traces 
of their union are lost. They vary slightly in shape and in comparative length, in the 
different subfamilies, but not to any notable degree. The inferior surface in all of them 
is more or less concave in a transverse direction, from the curving downward of the 
margins. 

The internal or mesial edge of the palate bone has joined to it, along its anterior 
moiety, the vomer. This is small and light, projecting forward from between the di- 
vergence of the palatals, on the median line, to divide the nasal passages into two. 
This bone is bifid for about its third, when the two sides become firmly united, present- 
ing inferiorly a sharp, narrow edge; superiorly a broader margin, which is deeply 
grooved for nearly its whole length, to enable it to ride over the ridge of the ethmoid. 
The bone is thin and delicate throughout, terminating anteriorly in an extremely at- 
tenuated apex. 

The malar bones, or ‘zygomatic arches,” are long and slender, having a considerable 
outward convexity. They are thin and compressed throughout their length, except just 
where they fuse with the superior maxillary, when they become perpendicularly de- 
pressed instead of laterally compressed, so that they may yield by their elasticity to an 
upward motion of the facial bones. 

The malar process of the os pedicellatum is elongated and well developed, carrying 
the head of the zygoma far outward and downward. The articulation is of the ordi- 
nary character. The orbital process of the tympanic bone is moderately long, and 
compressed and broad, and with a wide, truncated, somewhat nodulated, extremity. 
The body of the bone is short and thin, being compressed in a lateral direction, but, 
like the orbital and malar processes, its other processes are all largely developed and 
quite strong. Its articulation with the os temporale proper is by two very convex, 
rounded eminences on either side of the articulating head of the bone, separated by a 
deep notch, which is deprived of a smooth articulating surface. The proper articula- 
tion of the pterygoid bone is merely a very small prominent convex condyle, which is 
received into a corresponding cavity in the head of the pterygoid bone. The head of 
the latter, however, is rather wide, and is in apposition with the edge of the pedicel- 
latum for a greater extent than is apparent on a slight inspection. In consequence 
of the development of the malar and pterygoid eminences of the pedicellatum, the ar- 
ticulating surface for the inferior maxilla is much elongated transversely, and very 
narrow antero-posteriorly. Its surface, as usual, is irregular. 

The pterygoid bones are of moderate length, nearly straight, their superior borders 
thin aud sharp ; their anterior extremities slightly curved, and with something of a 
groove to play along the edge of the basilar process of the sphenoid. Their articula- 
tion with the palate bones is of the ordinary character. 

Lack of basipterygoids may prove a diagnostic feature of Laridw as compared with 
Procellariide ; for they are certainly present in many of the Cecomorphe, contrary to 
the original definition of that group. A late writer has shown that they occur per- 
haps throughout Procellariide, and has proposed upon this basis to separate the latter 
under the name of Nectriomorphe. 

The superior maxillary bones are small and inconspicuous. They are so wedged 
between the intermaxillary, malar, and palatal, that, if we except that process 
which perhaps belongs to them, which forms the posterior boundary to the nasal aper- 
ture, they are only apparent internal and superior to the palatal bones, where they 
form on either side a broad, thin concavo-convex dilation, the concavity of which pre- 
sents outward and downward. The inferior curled margins of this, their dilation, may 
be seen on the inferior aspect of the skull, just within and between the palatals, on 
either side of the vomer, commencing about opposite its extremity. 

The inferior maxillary bone retains at all ages, as usual among Natatores, very evi- 
dent traces of the original elements of which it was composed. The suture by which 
the symphyseal elements are united to the supposed conjoined angular and supra-an- 
gular is specially noticeable, and the splenial element may be distinctly traced on the 
inside of the ramus of the jaw. This splenial element is very short (especially in 
Stercorarius), and has but little of a forward obliquity. The union of the other pieces 
of the jaw is complete in adult life. ‘The rami are united at the symphysis for an ex- 
ceedivgly short distance in Larus and Stercorarius, more extensively in Sterna. The 
coronoid process is moderately arched, but the convexity is very gradual, and has no 
sharp apex. The angle on the lower margin of the jaw, just at the gompbosal suture, 
is pretty prominent. The outline of the tomial edge of the rami is nearly straight to 
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the tip, where it is considerably decurved, in Larus and Stercorarius ; in Sterna no such 
deflection exists. The articulating surface has, as usual, an internal deep concavity, 
and an external more shallow portion, both being bounded posteriorly by a raised 
border. The internal process of the articulating surface is well developed and rather 
acute ; and from the external edges of the articulation there proceeds downward and 
forward on the edge of the jaw a raised line, for muscular attachmeuts, most conspicu- 
ous in Larus. The surface of bone just posterior to the articulation, for the attachment 
of the digastricus, is of a triangular shape, and its face presents backward and down- 
ward instead of backward and upward, as in some other natatorial genera. 

The tomial edges of the inferior maxilla are thin, sharp, and erect; while those of 
the mandibular processes of the intermaxillary are broad and flat, without sharp edges. 


§ Table showing the comparative proportions, and relative sizes of the skulls of the four sub- 
families of Laride. 


z2ls [2 
sa | 28) 2 tee 
Dimensions. S31 ae = = op 
Pa el @ |e 
Se 2 ms eS 
Wei wh al 
Length from apex of intermaxillary to occipital protub...| *3.60 | 5.00 | 2.55 | 5.10 
Length from apex of intermaxillary to fronto-max. suture.} 2.00 | 2.70 50 | 3.20 
Length from apex of intermaxillary to occipital condyle..| 3.25 | 4.55 | 2.50 | 4.75 
Length from apex of intermaxillary to end of palatals....] 2.55 | 3.55 | 2.00 | 4.10 
Length from apex of intermaxillary to end cf malar....--. 3.00 | 4.35 | 2.40 | 4.65 
Length from apex of intermaxillary to post-orbital proc’s.| 2.95 | 4.20 | 2.35 | 4.50 
Length from apex of intermaxillary to ante-orbital proc’s.| 2.20 | 3.25 | 1.75 | 3.85 
Length of malar bones............--2- 02-52 ee eee eee e ee 125 | 1.85 | 1.00! 1.55 
Length of vomer -.--....-- 1.05 | 1.15 | 0.55 ; 0.70 
Length of pterygoid bones 0.48 | 0.79 | 0.34 | 0.56 
Length of ossa pedicellata (greatest) 0.55 | 0.78 | 0.34 | 0.66 
Width of skull across tympano-zygomatic articulation ...| 1.45 | 1.95 | 0.90 | 1.50 
Width of skull across mastoid processes -.....---..------ 0.75 | 0.95 | 0.55 | 0.75 
Width of skull across post-orbital processes........------ 1.40 | 1.70 | 0.85 } 1.10! 
Width of skull across ante-orbital processes .....-.-..---- 1.00 ; 1.20 | 0.68 ; 1.10! 
Width of skull across fronto-maxillary suture...--....--- 0.40 | 0.58 | 0.25 | 0.60 
Width of skull across narrowest point of orbital roof. -... 0.31 | 0.58 | 0.20 | 0.58 
From ante to post-orbital processes.-..-..--.-.---------- 0.80 | 1.00 | 0.68} 0.78 
Length of nasal aperture -....-....--. 2222-222 .2---. 2-6. 1.45 | 1.90 | 0.80 |...... 
Diameter of foramen magnum (antero-post.)..-...--.----| 0.22 | 0.80 | 0.20 |.._2.. 
Greatest width of both palatals -.-....--....---.-------- 0.60 | 0.70 | 0.30 | 0.70 
Length of symphysis of rami of intermaxillary.--...----. 0.50 | 0,85 | 0.74 | 2.25! 
Length of fossa for nasal gland ..-...... 22-22-22. +--.---- 0.85 | 1.00 | 0.60 | 0.50! 
Length of inferior maxilla (total) ...--....---..--------- 3.00 | 4.35 | 2.40 | 4.60 
Depth of inferior maxilla (greatest) -......-...-.--------|10.45 | 0.70 | 0.22 | 0.55 
Length of symphysis of interior maxilla.......---.-.-.---) 0.28 | 0.45 | 0.58 | 2.90! 
Width of articulating surface of inferior maxilla .........| 0.63 ; 0.48 | 0.20 | 0.55 


* Inches and hundredths. 

t The greatest depth in Larina, Lestridine, and Sternine is opposite the coronoid pro- 
cess. In Rhynchopine the depth just anterior to the symphysis exceeds this, the depth 
at the coronoid process being only 0.45. 


SPINAL COLUMN.—The number of vertebra throughout the four subfamilies is nearly 
constant, varying at most by one or two vertebra, if at all. The Sterninw appear to 
have one less vertebra in the sacrum, i. ¢., eleven instead of twelve; but this is the 
only difference that I have been able to discover. The following table exhibits the num- 
ber of vertebra belonging to the different spinal regions in three of the four groups: 


Species Slei | & 
pecies. = g 2/1] 
Bi/sigils is 
DIARIO] & 
Stercorarius pomatorhinus. ......---..----.---.-----+-.---- 14} 8 | 12); 8 | 42 
Larus argentatus -..--.--.---.----25 eee cece cee eee eee eee 14/8} 12) 8 | 42 
Sterna hirandO sso sae aan aeisiee coe aweesececersdne see vea's 14, 8 | 11) 8 | 41 
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The above table differs from those given by OWEN, Todd's Cyclop. Anat. and Phys., 
Art. dves, and by Eyton, Osteol. Avium. Prof. Owen’s figures are: “ Catarractes.” 13— 
9—13—s; “Gull,” 18—2—11—2; “ Tern,” 14—8—10—s. “Mr. Eyton gives: Larus ridi- 
bundus, 14A—7—12—7 ; Sterna arctica, 13—6—12—6; Rhynchops nigra, 13—6—12—2. It 
is to be expected that discrepant statements should occur in the enumeration of the 
sacral vertebre, as the composition of that most complex of all bones is difficult to 
interpret. In the other instances we may presume that there is actually a variation 
with the species in number-of vertebre of the several regions. I give the numbers as 
determined by myself in the specimens of the three species above mentioned, adding 
the formule of Owen and Eyton for comparison. 

The peculiarities of the several regions, and of the different vertebre composing 
them, may be briefly noticed: 

CERVICAL VERTEBRE.—The atlas is little more than a simple ring, its foramen slightly 
flattened inferiorly. Its “body” is merely a slight projection on the inferior edge of its 
circumference ; bearing, cephalad, a perfectly cireular facet for articulation with the 
occipital condyle; and caudad, and upon its superior margin, a deep longitudinal 
channel, so deep as almost to amount to a canal for the reception and reteution of the 
axial odontoid process. Superiorly on each side are indications of transverse pro- 
cesses; inferiorly there is the rudiment of a “ ventral spine.” 

Axis.This is of a somewhat peculiar shape. The spinous and transverse processes, 
both of which are quite well developed, seem to lie considerably postericr to the 
body of the vertebra, in consequence of an obliquity backward of the neural arch 
from the centrum. The veutral spine is well developed, thin, with an anteriorly con- 
vex, posteriorly concave margin; oblique in direction, projecting backward as well as 
downward. The body of the vertebra proper consists of little more than a base for 
the support of the odontoid process, which latter is acute, well developed, semicylin- 
drical, its surface toward the spinal canal being flattened. The transverse articulating 
facets are small, subcireular, slightly concave, situated beneath the processes. at their 
bases. The other articulation is elongated, compressed, vertically concave, hori- 
zontally convex. The motion between the atlas and the third vertebra is very free in 
a vertical direction, less so iu a horizontal, while rotation is greatly restricted. 

The third and fourth vertebre somewhat resemble the axis in having a broad, thin, 
longitudinal lamina of bone extending between the anterior and posterior articular 
processes. They are also very short and broad. The other vertebra all differ some- 
what, but the difference is so gradual that they may most conveniently be described 
collectively. The lowest or dorsad vertebrw are the largest and broadest, but com- 
paratively the shortest. Their posterior articular processes are short and slightly 
divaricating; as we proceed up the neck they become longer, more attenuated, and 
more widely diverging. This attenuation is greatest on about the fifth vertebra. 
The transverse processes are very wide below, and extend directly outward from the 
median line. Further up the neck they are less prominent, and have also an anterior 
obliquity. This process on the last vertebra does not form a canal for the passage of 
the artery; the canal commences on the twelfth, as a simple foramen, becoming nar- 
rower in diameter, but at the same time more and more lengthened and canal-like, up 
to the atlas. 

Superior spinous processes, or the “neural spines,” are well developed on the first 
five vertebre, but they diminish in size from the third to the sixth, when they hecome 
quite obsolete, and do not reappear. Inferior or ventral spinous processes are found 
very well developed on the first four vertebriv, being largest on the atlas; they then 
entirely disappear, and are not found again until about the eleventh vertebra, where 
they are slightly elevated, longitudinal, vertical lamella. Styloid processes are found 
throughont the whole length of this portion of the spine, except the atlas and axis, 
and, usually, the last vertebra. They commence on the third vertebra, elongate on 
each successively to the sixth or seventh, where they are longest and thinnest, meas- 
wing two-thirds the length of the body of the vertebra. They then regularly grow 
shorter and more obtuse till they are hardly perceptible on the thirteenth and quite 
obsolete on the fourteenth or last cervical. 

Air is admitted into the vertebre by numerous foramina on the sides of the bodies, 
about the roots of the transverse processes and in the canal for the artery. 

There is the ordinary differeuce in the calibre of the spinal canal in the centre and 
at the extremities of each vertebra. The planes of the articular surface are, as usual, 
so disposed as to produce, in the most natural position of the head and neck, the ordi- 
nary sigmoid flexure. When the neck is extended there is on the dorsal surface a 
large diamond-shaped space between each vertcbra and the next covered in only by 
ligamentous tissue. 

DorSAaL VERTEBR.—If we regard the presence of a rib as characteristic of the ver- 
tebre of this region of the spine, we shall have eight as the total number of dorsal 
vertebrx. But the two last of these are perfectly consolidated with and continnous 
with (be first sacral; and their transverse and spinous processes also have a lateral 
cand superior anchylosis with the iliac bones. At the same time there is a perfect artic- 
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ulation between these two last vertebre and the one just before them, producing a 
somewhat moveable joint, never so firmly consolidated as are the other dorsal vertebra 
with each other. But for the fact that they are costiferous, therefore, the two last 
vertebre might be considered as a portion of the sacrum. 

On the first dorsal there commence abruptly promiuent subrectangular spinous 
processes, Which are a distinguishing feature of this portion of the column. These 
processes of any two contiguous vertebra are in contact for their whole extent, and 
more er less completely consolidated. Scleroskeletal tendons extend backward from 
the posterior apices of each of them. The transverse processes are all broad, thin, flat, 
horizontal, stretching outward and a little backward, strengthened by a prop, which 
proceeds from the sides of the bodies of the vertebrie to the apices of these processes. 
Their apices bear the ordinary facet for the articulation of the rib, and from each there 
stretches backward an osseous tendon. 

The bodies of the vertebre are not so deep vertically nor so compressed as usual. 
Anteriorly, indeed, they are wider than deep; their free ventral surface broad and 
roughened, either with or without tubercles, as far as the fourth, for the attachment 
of the longus colli. The other posterior vertebriv are thinuer, being especially com- 
pressed at their centres. 

Although the vertebr of this region cannot be said to be anchylosed, except per- 
haps in very old birds, yet they enjoy but very little motion upon each other, par- 
ticularly the more central ones. The first is usually moveable to a degree, while some 
little motion is permitted between the sixth and seventh. 

SACRAL VERTEBR-E.—It is difficult to ascertain the number of vertebre in the sac- 
rum, but, as well as can be made out, the Sfernina have one less than the other sub- 
families. The elements of the sacrum are completely consolidated into one piece, 
together with the last two dorsal; so that it is only by counting the number of trans- 
verse processes which stretch outward to abut against the innominate bones that 
their number can be estimated. The body of the sacrum is thickest in the middle, 
tapering somewhat toward both extremities; the taperiug, however, of the anterior 
extremity is only apparent, since it makes up by increased depth for decreased width. 
The body is decidedly curved, giving a notable degree of antero-posterior concavity to 
the dorsum of the pelvis. Anteriorly the iliac bones unite on the median line, and the 
united spinous processes of the sacrum are completely anchylosed with them as well 
as the transverse. About the middle of the sacrum the elevated longitudinal ridge 
formed by the united spinous processes disappears, and the median line of the bone is 
smooth and flat. There are no signs of inferior or ventral spinous processes on any 
part of the length of the sacrum. The transverse processes of the first three vertebra 
are conspicuous, and project directly outward to be consolidated with the middle of 
the under surface of the ilia; the next three are short and inconspicuous, very little 
more than ridges on the body of the sacrum. The seventh pair, however, suddenly 
become the longest of all, running far outward, reaching even quite to the margins of 
the acetabula, and they are strengthened by a thin vertical plate of bone, which 
stretches down from them to the dorsum of the ilia. The succeeding transverse pro- 
cesses are well developed, projecting obliquely outward and backward to join the 
margin of the ischia. 

CoccYGEAL VERTEBRE.—The coccyx has constantly eight segments. These are 
chiefly noticeable for the length and width of their transverse processes. In Stercora- 
rius they are larger than elsewhere, being all of nearly the same length, whereas in 
other genera the anterior ones are more or less shortened, and do not reach their full 
development until the fourth or fifth vertebra. These processes become very smali on 
the sixth, and are obsolete on the seventh. Superior spines are present, moderately 
well developed, but short. Ventral spines are wanting on the first three, but quite 
largely developed on the last five vertebre. They are much the largest in Slercorarius, 
and bifid at their extremity. 

The pygostyle is large, of an irregularly trihedral shape; its superior margin convex, 
its inferior a little concave; its base thickened for articulation with the seventh. Its 
two superior angles are thin and rounded; the inferior is prolonged into a thick, stout 
nodulated apex. - 

Riss.—The ribs are eight in number. Of these all are articulated with the spine, 
there being none disconnected with it, as in some other genera of Natatores. Six have 
a sternal attachment as well as a spinal, while five possess retrocedent processes. The 
first is an exceedingly slender elongated spiculum of bone, tapering to a very acute 
apex, which is free. It extends to about opposite the process on the second rib. The 
next five ribs have both vertebral and sternal portions movably articulated. Of these 
the former are greatly the longest, and elongate rapidly with each successive rib. The 
sternal portions are very much shorter, but also lengthen rapidly from before back- 
ward. The splints which stretch backward and inward between one rib and another 
are well developed. In the unexpanded thorax they reach quite across two intercostal 
spaces. The “sacral ribs” are very long and extremely slender. Tho first articulates 
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with the sternum; the last one does not, although it has a sternal rib attached to it. 
Neither of them shows traces of posterior oblique processes. 

STERNUM.—The sternum varies more in the different subfamilies than any other por- 
tion of the skeleton except the skull. It will, therefore, be necessary to institute com- 
parisons between the four types, although a general description may still be made for 
either of the groups. I describe it held upside down. Zz 

The body of the bone is pretty regularly rectangular, and about twice as long as 
broad across the middle. In Lestridinw and Sternina the lateral borders are nearly 
straight or but slightly concave, while in Larine the outline is very concave from the 
protrusion of the costal processes. This much greater development of the costal pro- 
cesses in Larus gives a greater breadth anteriorly, and detracts from the more perfectly 
rectangular shape which obtains in the other subfamilies. Just posterior to the costal 
processes are the six articulating facets for the sternal ribs. These are simply linear 
perpendicular eminences, separated by curved sulci from each other. They extend 
but little more than half the length of the sternum, the remaining portion of the bar- 
der being thin and plain. 

The anterior border is very convex, running forward a considerable distance from 
the costal processes, having on the median line a large semicircular, well-developed 
manubrial process. The outer half of this border is thin, corresponding with the costal 
processes; the inner very thick, and deeply grooved to form the coracoid facets. These 
facets are of a shape somewhat peculiar, as they curl downward and inward toward 
each other, to meet on the median line beneath the manulrium, which consequently 
overhangs them. In the middle of their course they are very shallow, but again, at 
their outer extremity, become sulci by means of a short, stout process of bone which 
overhangs them. 

The posterior border differs in the Lestridine: from the other subfamilies. It has but 
a single long, slender incurved process, forming with the xiphoid cartilage a single 
deep oval excavation. In the other sulfamilies the outer process is not so long and 
slender, it projecting but little if any beyond the extremity of the xiphoid; and there 
is, in addition, a secoud small, short, slender process midway between the external one 
and the xiphoid, which divides the single membranous space of the Lestridine into two 
small spaces, each of a more or less oval shape. 

The dorsum of the sternum is strongly vaulted, both transversely and longitnd- 
inally. The amount of convexity both waysis greatest in Lestridine, least in Slernine. 
In Lestridinw, also, the convexity is very much the greatest anteriorly, while in the 
other subfamilies the whole dorsum is more equally vaulted. The most uoticeable 
feature of the dursum 1s the prominent ridge which extends from the osseous projec- 
tion at the extremity of the ccracoid facets obliquely backward and inward to meet 
the keel near its posterior extremity. This ridge limits the attachment of the pee- 
toralis medius muscle to the sternum. It is proportionally shortest in the Lestridine. 

The keel is remarkably well developed, rising high above the dorsum. Its height is 
equal to half the average width of the bone. Its ridge is very convex, and does not 
lose itself 1n the dorsum until it has quite reached the end of the bone. Its anterior 
border curves forward with a strong, wide, and deeply concave margin, being termi- 
nated by a well developed and greatly projecting though not very acute apex. 

The xiphoid process is broad, rounded, and flattened in Lcstridinew, and extends a 
little way beyond the subsidence of the kee]. In Larine it is narrow and more acute, 
and the keel is continued to its very tip, while in Sternine it is so compressed as to ap- 
pear simply like the termination of the keel, slightly broadened. 

The pneumatic foramina are very numerous. They are situated along the whole 
length of the median line of the inner surface; at the base of the anterior border of 
the keel; in the sulci between the costal facets, &c. 

The coracoids are of moderate length and stoutness. The shaft of the bone centrally 
is subcylindrical, int at cither extremity is greatly expanded in various directions. 
The basal articulating surface, besides being deeply concave, is twisted upon itself in 
a peculiar manner to adapt it to the shape of the sternal facet. The inner margin of 
the bone is thick and rounded, the outer thin and sharp, and expanded into a well 
marked rounded process. The head of the bone presents a large irregular expansion, 
generally convex in its outer aspect, but made exceedingly thin by a deep concavity 
or excavation ou its inner side, A prominent process at the inner and inferior border 
of the head supports the tip of the furculum. Between this projection and the pro- 
cess which supports the head of the scapula is a deep groove, which extends some dis- 
tance along the shaft. It is nearly bridged over and converted into a canal by an 
overhanging projection of the scapular process. A dense ligament completes that por- 
tion of the canal which wants osseous parietes, and through it plays the tendon of the 
pectoralis medius. 

On the outer aspect of the head of the bone is the depression which contributes to 
form the glenoid fossa. Neither it, however, nor the scapula itself, present any peculi- 
arities worthy of special notice. 

The clavicles have, as usual, a scapular as well as a coracoid articulation. The former 
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is, however, merely the apposition of the extreme tip of the bone with the inner side 
of the head of the scapula. There is a well developed tubercle and articulating facet 
for the head of the coracoid. The bones are not connected except ligamwentously with 
the sternum. They unite at about the same angle. and have much the sawe amount 
of iongitudinal curvature in all the subfamilies. The symphysis is perhaps a little 
broader and stronger in the Lestriding than in the others. There is a well developed 
projecting prucess at the symphysis, most marked in the Strnine. The bones curve 
greatly downward and backward toward the sternum, and then approach each other 
with a still greater amount of inclination; so that while the angle the shafts of the 
bone make with each other is small, the real angle of the union of the two is very 
obtuse. This gives the bones the requisite amount of power in preventing the ap- 
proximation of the heads of the coracoids. 

HcumMeErvs.—This bone presents several interesting features. The superior or anterior 
crest is short but very high; it rises abruptly from the shaft, and from the upper ex- 
tremity of the head of the bone, with perfectly plane, smooth sides The inferior or pos- 
terior crest, on the other hand, is broadly convex both longitudinally and trapsversely on 
its outer aspect ; its longitudinal convexity gives the head of the bone nearly all of its 
obliquity with reference to the axis of the shait. It arches over the posterior aspect 
of the end of the shaft, this vaulting being formed by a deep excavation or concavity 
on its posterior aspect. This excavation is complete and open in Larine and Sternine, 
and is divided in two by a prominent longitudinal ridge; while in the Lestridine the 
excavation is partially closed in by a plane prolongation of the shaft, which leaves 
only a rather smail oval foramen to open into the excavation. The apex of the crest 
has a considerable prolongation backward, separated from the articular head by a deep 
notch. Its convex surmce is marked near the head of the bone by two deep grooves, 
one parallel with, the other perpendicular t, the axis of the shaft. The articular head 
of the bone is narrowly oval, but very convex, its long axis Jring between the extrem- 
ities of the two crests. A prominent ridge of bone arises from the shaft, and runs up 
between the two crests tothe head. The ereater part of the expansion about the head 
of the bone is rough, for the attachment of ligaments and tendons. 

The most notable feature of the lower extremity of the bone is the presence on its 
outer edge, just above the radial tubercle, of a prominent, well developed, acute “sty- 
loid” process. This projects directly from the side of the bone, and at right angles 
with it. It serves for the origin of the tendon of the extensor carpi radialis longior. 
On the opposite side of the bone, just above the ulnar tubercle, there is a slight promi- 
nence, but nothing deserving the name of a precess. I have observed none of the sup- 
plementary bones lately described by Prof. Reinhardt as occurring in a majority of the 
Procellariide, and do not think any such exist. i 

The elongation and obliquity of the radial facet are well marked, but present nothing 
unusual in shape or size, as is the case with the rounded ulnar tubercle. There is a 
very large and deep ccronoid fossa on the anterior aspect of the bone just above the 
condyles. most extensive in the Zarinw, shallowest in the Lestridine. There is no 
olecranoid depression, but in place of it the extremity of the bone posteriorly pre- 
sents a deep longitudinal zroove on the ulnar side, which conducts the extensor tendon. 
This groove is bounded internally by a well developed ulnar condyle; externally by 
a slight ridge, which separates it from a narrow, shallow groove that runs over the 
radial side of the extremity of the bone. 

BoNES OF THE FOREARM.—The ulna is considerably longer than the humerus, and 
very stout and strong. It is considerably curved on its axis, the convexity presenting 
backward. Its posterior aspect is marked with two or three rows of slizlt roughened 
eminences, denoting the attachment of feathers. The head is large and stout, its artic- 
ulating facets presenting forward. The inner of these is a perfectly circular cup-shaped 
depression, the anterior margin of which forms what there is of a coronoid process, 
while a considerable projection posteriorly to it constitutes the olecranon. Just beside 
this facet there is on the radial side of the head of the bone the smooth coneavo-convex 
depression, which forms, together with the head of the radius, the elongated oblique 
facet for articulation with the radial tubercle of the humerus. The distal extremity 
of the bone presents the usual curved surface on its radial aspect, over which the ex- 
panded and deflected extremity of the radius is applied. Below and posterior to this 
is an elongated, smooth, léngitudinally convex and transversely concave trochlea:> 
surface. 

The radius is, as usual, very slender and cylindrical. Its head is rather oval than 
ronnd, but its facet is nearly circular. Its distal extremity is laterally expanded and 
deflected, to overlie the extremity of the ulna. It is marked with a slight longitudinal 
groove along which plays the tendon of the extensor. = 

The radio-carpal bone is comparatively very small, being much less than the “pisi- 
form.” It is of an indeseribably irregular form. It has three smooth articulating sur- 
faces; a deep, oval transverse one for the radius; a very small, shallow one beside it 
for the ulna; and on the opposite side a larger, somewhat crescentic, concayo-conrex 
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one for the head of the metacarpus. Its superior non-articular surface is grooved for 
the passage of the extensor tendon. : 

The ulvar carpal or so-called pisiform bone is very large. The notch on its metacarpal 
aspect is exceedingly broad and deep; so much s0 that the bone is saddled, as it were, 
on the inner ridge of the metacarpal articulating surface, along which it rides freely. 
The inner prong of the bifurcation is greatly elongated; the outer is shorter and 
stouter; and it is by the extremity of this that the bone chiefly articulates with 
the metacarpus. The ulnar articulating surface is merely a slight oval depression. 
The apex of the bone is tolerably acute, and rough for the attachment of tendons. 

The composition and movements of the wrist-joint, as well as those of the elbow, 
afford an interesting study; but as there is nothing in them peculiar to the group 
under consideration, I pass them over with the foregoing brief description. — 

The metacarpal segment of the arm is about half the length of the antibrachium. 
The two puincipal bones of which it is composed are entirely separate, except at their 
extremities, where they are firmly consolidated. Of these the radial one is much the 
largest, the ulnar being merely a delicate cylindrical shaft, somewhat broadened and 
flattened toward its proximal extremity. The main shaft of the bone is rather flat- 
tened than cylindrical. The superior edge of the proximal extremity bears a short but 
unusually prominent and well-developed crest, with a tuberculated apex, for the at- 
tachment of the extensor tendon. Its distal extremity is abruptly truncated, for 
the articulation of the pollex. Just at its base, on the inner or under aspect of the 
bone, is a small osseous projection, either for the attachment of a tendon or the confin- 
ing of some that go to the digits. The articulating face of the bone is very long, ex- 
tending from the superior border over the head, and some distance along the inferior 
aspect. It is transversely deeply concave, having raised borders, the inner and most 
prominent of which is received in the bifurcation of the “ pisiform” bone. 

The pollex is simply a small, slender, straight, compressed spiculum of bone, wovea- 
bly articulated with, and projecting directly from, the truncated extremity of the 
metacarpal crest. The “ulnar finger” in like manner projects from the extremity of 
the ulnar segment of the metacarpus, being closely bound to the under surface of the 
first phalanx of the radial finger. 

The radial finger, or the proper continuation of the limb, consists of two phalanges 
only, each rather more than half as long as the metacarpus. The first of these some- 
what resembles the metacarpus, in being wide, thin, and compressed, and partially di- 
vided into two longitudinal parallel segments. The distal is simply a straight, slender, 
tapering and acutely-pointed spiculum, articulating with the preceding by a somewhat 
enlarged head. 

Ossi INNOMINATA.—The pelvis has, for a natatorial family, considerable depth and 
concavity. Anteriorly it is flat, its parietes very deficient; but posteriorly the large 
ischia project downward and backward, forming extensive and solid walls; while me- 
dially there is a subrectangular deep fossa formed by the vaulting of the innominate 
bones for the reception of the renal organs. 

The ilia are rather small and thin bones projecting as far forward as the seventh 
dorsal vertebra. The dorsum is slightly concave in every direction; the venter is 
about flat; the external margins deeply concave; the anterior broadly convex; the 
internal meeting and being anchylosed with its fellow and with the:superior sacral 
spines over the median line. It receives the transverse processes of the sacrum against 
its inferior surface and inner margin. Toward the posterior border, and opposite the 
acetabulum, the bone spreads out and becomes much arched and expanded, to form 
with a similar enlargement on the anterior portion of the ischia, the chief part of the 
concavity proper of the p:lvis, that which contains the kidneys. 

The ischia stretch downward, backward, and outward, as broad, thin planes, flat, ex- 
cept at the commencement near the acetabulum, where they are vaulted. The proper 
“tuber ischii” is merely a small projection on the posterior margin of the bones; what 
is properly the “ascending ramus” continues directly onward: and forms the real ex- 
tremity of the bone, which is remarkably elongated and tapering. The ischiadic notch 
is, as usual, converted into a foramen, in this case very large, subcircular, situated just 
posterior to the acetabulum. 

The pubis is merely a long, thin, flexible, nearly straight spiculum of bone, a little 
curved inward, and dilated at its floating extremity. It commences at the acetabu- 
lum, which, as usual, it contributes to form, and runs backward, outward, and down- 
ward, lying parailel to the anterior edge of the ischium and abutting against, but 
being quite disconnected with its extremity. Thus the obturator foramen is converted 
into an exceedingly long, deep, narrow notch, resulting from the concavity of the border 
of ‘the ischium being applied against the straight edge of the pubis. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the real obturator is to be found in a small oval or subcircular dilatation at the 
apex of the notch, which is wider than the notch itself, partly shut off from it by lig- 
aments, and, with its edges, thickened and smooth. 

The acetabulum is situated at the confluence of the three pelvic bones, just at the 
middle of the inferior border. As usual, it is a simple ring, entirely deficient internally, 
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with smooth, thickened, elevated edges, and a prominent overhanging articulating facet 
on its supero-posterior border, for the trochanter major of the femur to rest upon. : 

Fremur.—This bone is exceedingly short, but quite straight (differing greatly in this 
respect from Pufinus), and only moderately stout. The shaft is nearly cylindrical, in- 
clining above slightly inward toward the median line of the body, its lower extremity 
presenting somewhat backward. Superiorly the bone expands into a large, thick, stout 
trochanter, much elevated, and with a well-marked margin, which rises high above, 
curves toward and slightly overhangs the head of the bone. Frou: the inner side af this 
trochanter the head projects directly inward ; there is vo constriction of the “neck,” 
except 10 a very slight degree below; above, the articular head of the hone is directly 
continuous with a smooth concavo-convex space between it and the crest of the troch- 
anter. The shape of the articulating surface is such that it permits the head to sink 
but slightly into the acetabular ring, the chief weight of the bird being borne by the 
superior aspect of the trochanteric prominence, which is accurately coaptated to the 
overhanging abutment which projects from the superior margin of the acetabulum. 
The fossa for the ligamentum teres is directly on the superior aspect of the head. The 
whole outer aspect of the trochanter is rough for tendinous and ligamentous attach- 
ments. 

The femoral condyles differ markedly in size and shape. The outer is the longest, 
and very much the largest. The two are widely separated by a deep groove, which 
runs up a considerable distance on the anterior face of the bone, and on the posterior 
is continuous with the popliteal depression. The outer projects much the furthest ont- 
ward, downward, and especially backward. Its face, posteriorly, is divided by a longi- 
tudinal groove. This groove receives the antero-posteriorly elongated head of the 
fibula, forming the chief part of the femoro-fibular articulation; while the ridge which 
bounds the groove internally dips down into the space between the heads of the fibula 
and tibia. The inner condyle has a broad, flat, oval face, which is applied directly to 
the plane head of the tibia. 

The two tibial crests are peculiar in shape and situation. The anterior of these is 
short, but very high, rising as a thin, vertical lamina to quite an apex; being trian- 
gular, and nearly as high as long at the base. It is exceedingly thin, its sides perfectly 
plane aud vertical. Tho other crest is at right angles with the first ; looking directly 
outward instead of forward, and having its side instead of base applied to the bone. 
Its base is nearly identical with the base of the first, but is at right angles with it. 
The superior margins of these crests unite at their termination, and both rise above 
the level of the head of the bone. The lateral crest being transverse to the line of 
motion in the joint, forms a protecting wall or face in front of the joint, between the 
margins of which, and the head of the bone proper, there is a gentle and regular con- 
cavity. The inner edge of the true head of the bone is directly continuous with the 
base of the anterior crest ; but between the outer edge and the extremity of the lateral 
crest there is a deep notch. 

The head of the fibula is on the same plane with, and at the inner edge of, the head 
of the tibia. It is narrowly oval, almost crescentic, its long axis antero-posterior. It 
is only ligamentously connected with the tibia; below, after a short space, it becomes 
more or less completely anchylosed ; becomes again detached from the tibia, to finally 
disappear a little below the middle of the bone. 

The tibial condyles, as usual, project further forward than backward. They are 
much of the same size and shape, and on the same plane; the inner, however, is less 
stout and projects more, both inward and forward. Posteriorly the condyles subside 
into two acute ridges, having between them a smooth, laterally concave surface, over 
which pass the extensor tendons. Above and betwoen the two condyles on the anterior 
surface of the bone, there is the ordinary fossa, partially converted by a bridge of bone 
into a canal-for the confinement of the tendon of the extensor digitorum. ; 

The metatarsus is moderately long, contained 1} times in the tibia. Its shaft is com- 
pressed into a pretty regular quadrilateral shape, the lateral sides, however, remaining 
a little convex. The tendons that go to the toes are mostly aggregated upon the ante- 
rior and posterior aspects of the bone. Above, the bone expands into a large, irregu- 
lar head, widened: laterally for the reception of the two condyles, and posteriorly by 
a short, high crest, into which is inserted the gastrocnemial tendon. This crest has also 
several longitudinal grooves, deep and distinct, which conduct tendons to the toes. 
The facets for the reception of the tibial condyles are merely two small subcircular de- 
pressions near the edge of:the bone, not differing much from each other in size or shape. 
They are separated by a prominent process on the edge of the bone anteriorly on the 
median line. The end of the bone is, as usual, divided into three heads, separated by 
narrow but very deep sulci. Of these heads the middle is the largest, and directly in 
the line of the bone; the outer is placed a little higher up, but nearly in the same plane. 
The inner, however, beside being much higher up, is placed far around toward the pos- 
terior aspect of the bone. The articular faces of these heads present in a high degree 
of perfection the peculiar shape by which extension of the toes at the same time 
abducts them, and vice versd. 
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The four toes have all the normal number of segments: 2, 3, 4,5. They present 
nothing of special interest, being of the ordinary size and shape. The hallux, and its 
accessory metatarsal bone, may, however, be here described. It does not differ appre- 
ciably throughout the family, except in the genus Rissa of Lavina, for the characters 
of which, see under the head of the genus. Fs 

Were it not for analogy, the os metatarsale accessorium might be considered as a pha- 
langeal rather than metatarsal segment. It is nearly or quite as long as the first true 
phalangeal bone. It is obliquely flattened, and somewhat twisted upon itself, tapering 
to a thin, rather acute, apex. Its distal extremity is broadened and oval, bearing a 
slightly convex articulating surface, which is coaptated with that of the first phalanx. 
There is no eminence or depression of any consequence for its attachment with the 
metatarsus ; it is only lodsely connected by ligaments, and enjoys all the freedom of 
motion which the hallux itself possess. Its essentially metata‘sal character is nev- 
ertheless demonstrated by its irregular and peculiar shape; by the formation of its two 
extremities ; and by the want of a proper articulation (capsulated and with a synovial 
membrane) with the metatarsus. r 

This bone in the Lestridinw differs from that of the other subfamilies in being shorter, 
stouter, with a broader metatarsal extremity, and having a constriction about its 
middle. 

The proximal phalangeal segment is a very short, stoat, straight bone, irregularly 
cylindrical, with slightly enlarged extremities. These have subcircular articulating 
facets, the proximal concave, the distal convex. The distal segment is merely a mi- 
nute, irregularly shaped, osseous nodule, supporting the claw. 


Subfamily LESTRIDIN 2. 


Dirac. Lanripz& rostro cerd instructo, rectricibus mediis elongatis, unguibus validissimis. 


Cu. Tip of the upper mandible overhanging that of the lower. Covering of upper 
mandible not continuous, the basal half being farnished with a corneous cere, beneath 
the edges of which the nostrils open. Culmen at first about straight, then rapidly con- 
vex. Commissure slightly sinuate, declinato-convex on the terminal portion. Gonys 
short, about straight. Rami widely divaricating, their outline about straight. Emi- 
nentia syrophysis well marked. Nostrils lateral, pervious, somewhat club-shaped, being 
widest at their distal extremity. Wings long, strong, poiuted; the primaries broad 
and Tigid, more or less rounded at the tips. Tail square, or nearly so, the central feath- 
ers projecting to a greater or less distance beyond the others; either rounded at their 
tips, or attenuated and filiform. Legs decidedly ambulatorial, placed well forward, 
supporting the body in a horizontal posture. Tibia denuded of feathers on the lower 
third. Tarsi rather stout, anteriorly transversely reticulated, posteriorly and laterally 
reticulated, the plates more or less elevated and acutely pointed. Proportions of toes, 
and their segments, as in other Laride. Webs broad and full, their margins rounded, 
not excised. Claws large, strong, curved and acute. Of moderate and large size. The 
body full, the general organization strong and powerful. The changes of plumage in 
most of the species, with age and season, very great. 

The anatomical characters of this subfamily are fully given under one of its most 
common and typical species, the Stercorarius pomatorhinus. 


§. Analytical table of the subgenera and species of North American Lestridine. 


I. Staturé maximus, et forma robustissimus; pedibus et rostro validis ; 
tarso medio digito cum ungue breviore; caud& brevi, rectricibus 


mediis latis, vix ultr’ ca#teras porrectis ....2-. 2-2-2. 0-2-2 - eee Buphagus. 
a. Rostri longit. 2.00 poll. ct ultra; altitudo 0.75; ab oris angulo 
ACAAPLC OND. G0 eis-crcteie< oiolasnw sic'a join viejo a's sionsiaigicrearaledisiaia etzeinds B. skua. 


Il. Staturé minores, et forma graciliores; pedibus et rostro gracili- 
oribus ; tarso medio digito cum ungue non breviore ; cauda elon- 
gata, rectricibus mediis valdt ultra ceteras porrectis..-....---- Stercorarius. 


a. Tarsis postic® asperrimis ; rectricibus mediis latis in apices 

ipsas, flexibilibus, ceteris 4 pollices longioribus -....----. 8. pomatorhinus. 
b. Tarsis posticé subasperis ; rectricibus mediis acuminatis, ri- 

gidis, cxeteris 4 pollices longioribus -.....---.--.-2.------ S. parusiticus, 
ec. Tarsis postict subasperis; rectricibus mediis longissimis, 

Hexibilibus, ceteris 4 ad 10 pollices longioribus..-....... S. buffoni. 
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Subgenus BUPHAGUS, (Joeh.) Coues. 


= Buphagus,* Morn., Gen. Av. 1752, No. 71; typus Larus catarractes, Linn.—CovuEs, Rev. 
Lestridina, in Pr. A. N.S. Phila. May 1563, p. 120. 
< Stercorarius, “ Briss. ;” VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 1817, 153; typusidem. (Sed 
nou verus Siercorarius, Briss.; cujus typus Larus parasiticus, Linn.).—Gnray, 
Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 651.—Dxrau., Orn. Eur. 1249, ii, 287.—Bp., Consp. Av. 136, 
206.—Lawr., Baird’s Birds N. A. 1858, 838. 
Catharacta, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 32; typus Catharacta skua, Briinn. 
Cataracta, Be., Comp. List, 1838, 63. 
Larus (partim), Lrxn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766.—GMEL., Syst. Nat. 1788.—Latn., Ind. Orn. 
1790 —Mry. & WoLr, Tasch. 1810. 
< Catarractes, PaLt., Zoog. Rosso-As. ii, 1811, 308; typus C. skua.—STeru., Shaw’s Gen. 
Zool. xiii, 1825, 214. 
< Lestris, “Iux.;” TemM, Man. Orn. 1820-’40; typus 2%. cetarractes (Sed non verus 
Lestris, IN.; cujus typus L. parasitica, Linn.).—Faner, Pr. Isl. Orn, 1822.— 
Less., Traité d’Ornith. 1831.—Krys. & Buas,, Wirb. Eur. i, 1840, 239; et auct. al. 
= Megalestris, Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, p. 206; typus Larus catarractes, Linn. 


Gen. cHAr. Bill shorter than the middle toe without the claw; exceedingly robust; 
width at base about equal to the height, which is a third of the length of culmen. 
Striw and sulci numerous and well marked. Encroachment of feathers on bill moder- 
ate, and nearly the same on both mandibles. Occiput scarcely crested. Wings only 
moderately long for this subfamily; the primaries very broad, and rounded at their 
tips. Tail very short, broad, nearly even, the feathers truncated ; central pair project- 
ing but little, and broad to their very tips, which are also truncated. Feet large 
and stout; tarsi shorter than the middle toe and claw. Size large; form robust and 
heavy; general organization very powerful. Colors much the same over the whole 
body ; not subject to any very remarkable changes with age, sex, or season. 

The essential characters lie in the large size and strong form, exceedingly robust 
pill and feet, the middle toe of which latter is longer than the tarsus; and in the very 
short truncated tail, the broad central rectrices of which project but slightly beyond 
the tips of the others. A discrepancy between it and Stercorarius is found in the changes 
of plumage to which itis subject. These are slight, being chietly of intensity, and have 
little in common with the widely varying stages for which the species of Stercorarius 
are noted. Its species when adult are of nearly untform colors, presenting no indica- 
tions of the trenchant lines of division of light and dark areas which are found in 
Stercorarius. North America contains a single representative of the genus, B. shua, 
referred by most authors to Stercorarius. 

The synonyms of this subgenus require to be considered at length and with care, to 
avoid confounding them with those of the succeeding, with which they always have been 
toa greater or less degree mingled. The first distinctive appellation of the genus in ques- 
tion appears to be Buphagus, Moeh. 1752. This is unquestionably based upon the Larus 
catarractes of Linnzus, and the diagnosis of the genus (vide intrit) is as definite and 
pertinent as perhaps any one throughout Moebring’s work. This being the case, it is 
a little singular that the name has not come into general employ, along with such gen- 
era as Philomachus, Collyrio, Trogon, &c., which have, by Gray, Baird, Cassin, Bryant, 
and other authors, been accorded that precedence to which thelr early date entitles 
them. The rule generally acknowledged by authors, which would cause the adoption 
of the genera of Moehring and other pre-Linnzan writers, provided they are identified . 
and do not conflict with Linnzus’ titles, does not appear to have been adhered to in 
this instance. But if we are to be guided by the law of priority, aud are to accord jus- 
tice to a pre-Linnean writer, we cannot avoid the adoption of Moehring’s name; since 
there is no Linnean appellation with which it conflicts, as the latter author ranged all 
the Jaegers known to him under Larus. Moehring’s not being a binomalist, or rather 
his not dealing at all with species, can have no weight in the question of the adoption 


*In the synonymy of this article I use the convenient signs introduced by Strick- 
land to indicate the relative value of the various generic names quoted. Being not in 
general use, they will require explanation. The sign of equaiity signities that the 
word before which it stands was originally employed in the same sense as here meant; 
thus, Buphagus and Megalestris are based upon the same type as Buphagus of the pres- 
ent paper, and are therefore coequal with it. The sign < indicates that the name be- 
fore which it stands was originally used in a more extended sense than is here meant, 
and must consequently be restricted to become completely synonymous ‘Thus, Cath- 
aracta of Briinnich, included, besides C. skua, pomarinus and parasiticus. The sign > 
is the converse of the last. 

t Moehring, Genera avium, 11352, page 66, No.71. “ Rostrum postice rectum, membrana 
callosa ad nares usque tectum, versus apicem incurvum, lateribus compressis. Iemora 
extraabdomen. Digiti antici tres membrana intermedia toti coherentes, posticus liber.” 
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of his genera. Guided by these considerations, in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy, as above, I revived the name Buphagus, and gave it that precedence over 
other appellations to which it is entitled. . 

“ Stercorarius, Briss., 1760,” is the name which has lately been most frequently em- 
ployed for this subgenus. But thisis clearly an error; for the type of Stercorarius, as is 
evident by Brisson’s elaborate description, is the Larus parasiticus of Linnzeus, and not 
the catarrhactes. Regarding this latter species, it is surprising that Brisson should 
have been so far at fault in his estimation of its affinities as to separate it from its con- 
geners, and range it with the true Gulls under the name of Larus fuscus. If Stercorarius 
is to be used at all, it must be for the group of which parasiticus is typical. 

Catharacta of Briinnich (1764) bas as its type catarrhactes, though all the other species 
known to that author are included in it. But this name, besides being antedated by 
Buphagus, is also anticipated by Catarractes of Moehring, a name apphed to a pygopo- 
dous geuus, of which Uria troile is the type, and which bas been accepted and employed 
by late writers, as Cassin, Bryant, and others. This is in effect the same word as Briin- 
nich’s Catharacta, both having the same root, viz, cava and Eqyvuut, Whence Katappaxryc, 
“a robber or despoiler.” Briinnich’s spelling of the word might perbaps lead us to 
suppose it derived from kafa:pw, “to cleanse or purify ;” but this is evidently not the 
case—the latinization of the word formed from the latter root yiving us cathartes, Illi- 
ger’s genus of American Vultures. Therefore, nuless we allow a varying orthography 
of the same word to stand for two different genera, Briinnich’s name must be super- 
seded. Besides the above spelling we also tind cataracta, calaractes, catarracta, catarr- 
hacta, and catarrhactes. The last is the proper orthography, as is evident from the 
etymology of the word. 

Lestris of Mliger (1211) is based upon parasitica, and, although used subsequently by 
many authors for the present subgenus, has really no connection with it. 

Megalestris, Bonaparte (1856), is based upon the catarrhactes, and is strictly its only 
synonym. The choice is therefore between Megalestris and Buphagus. Of these I pre- 
fer the latter, which I shall continue to use as heretofore. 


BUPHAGUS SKUA, (Briinn.) Coues. 
The Skua. 


a. skua. 


Catarracta aldrovandi, WILL., Orn. 265. 

Skua hojeri, Ray, Syn. Av. 128. 

Larus fuscus, Briss., Orn. vi, 1760, 165.—Scopr., Bemerk. Nat. 1770, 90. 

Catarracta fusca, LEACH, Syst. Cat. 1816. 40. 

Larus varius sive skua, Briss., Orn. vi, 1760, 167 (juv.). 

Larus catarractes, SCHAEFF., Mus. Orn. 1779, 63, pl. 39. 

Catharacta shua, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 33. 

Catarracta skua, REtZ., Fn. Suec. 1800, 161.—Bp., Cat. Meth. Ucc. 79; Rev. Crit. 1850, 202. 

Catarractes skua, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 309.—Srepu., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1825, 215. 

Cataractes skua, MACGIL., Man. ii, 1842, 245. 

Cataracta skua, Br., List, 183%, 63. 

Lestris skua, BreuM, Vog. Deutschl. 1831, 716. 

Buphagus skua, COvEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 125; Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 305. 

Stercorarius (Buphagus) skua, Cours, Key, 1872, 309, 

Cataractes rulgaris, FLEM., Brit. Anim. —, 137. 

Larus catarractes, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 226 (based on WILL., Ray & BRIss., supra; 
Epw., 149, &c.).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1738, 603.—Latn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 818. 

Lestris catarractes, ILL., Prod. 1211, 272.—TemM., Man. 1215, 511; ii, 1820, 792; iv, 1840, 
494.—FaB., Prod. Isl Orn. 1822, 102.—Borr, Isis, 1822, 562.—J EN., Man. 1835, 
280.—EyrT., Cat. Br. B. 51.—Bp., Syn. 1828, No. 304.—Nurr., Man. li, 1234, 312.— 
Keys. & Bias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 239.—Navum., V. D. x, 1840, 470, pl. 270.—ScHL., 
Rev. Crit. 1444, 84. 

Lestris catharactes, Bream, Naturg. Eur. Vig. 1823, 739. 

Lestris catharractes, ScHINZ, Eur. Fn. i, 1840, 387. 

Lestris catarrhactes, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 64. 

Stercorarius catarrhactes, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. iv, 1817, 154; Fu. Frang. 1838, 
3#5.—GRaAy, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 652; Cat. Br. B. 1863, 227,—Dxex., Orn. Eur. 
ii, 1449, 289.—Bras., J. f. O. 1865, 384. 

Stercorarius catarractes, Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 206; Tabl. Longip. Compt. Rend. xlii, 
770.—Lawr., Baird’s B. N. A. 1858, 838.—ScuL., M. P.-B. iv, 1363, 45,— ELLIOT, 
B.N. A. ii, pl. 56. 

Stercorarius cataractes, SeLYs-L., Fn. Belg. 1242, 155. 

Stercorius catharactes, Des Murs, Traité Odl. 1860, 551. 
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Stercorarius pomarinus, VIEILL., Gal. Ois. ii, 1234, 220, nec duct. 
Larus keeask, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 218. 


b. antarcticus.* 


Lestris catarractes, QUOY et Gat... Voy. Uran. Ois. 32. 

Stercorarius catarractes, SCHL., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, Lari, p. 45. 

Lestris antarcticus, Less., Tr. Orn. 1331, 606—ScL., P. Z. 8. 1°60, 390.—ABnort, Ibis, 
1261, 165.—ScL. & Saxy., Ibis, 1269, 2e4; P. ZS. 1e71, 579.—PHi. & LAanps., 
Cat. Av. Chili, $7.—Hutton, B. N. Z. 1971, 39. 

Stercorarius antarcticus, Bp., Consp. ii, 1656, 207.—PELz., Orn. Novara, 150. 

Buphagus antarcticus, COvEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1563, 127. 


Dirac. B. maximus, robustissimus, tarso breviore digitis mediis cum ungue ; rectricibus mediis 
latis vic ultra ceteras porrectis. Rostri longit. 24 poll. dng. 


Hab.—Seas and sea-coasts of the Northern Hemisphere, chiefly in the more arctic 
regions. Var. antarcticus, Southern seas. 


Adult, breeding plumage.—Bill about as long as or a little shorter than the head, shorter 
than the tarsus, robust, somewhat broader than high at the base, compressed from the 
middle, its sides bulging; culmen broad, flattened, very slightly coneave, or nearly 
straight on the ceral portion, the concavity increased by the great convexity of the 
unguis, which rises higher than the ceral portion; unguis smooth, broad, rounded, 
so decurved that the apex overhangs the tip of the lower mandible nearly perpendic- 
ularly. Outline of rami and gonys both slightly concave, the former very loug. Emi- 
nentia sympbysis well marked. Divarication of rami very slight. Tomia of upper 
mandible sinuate, at first ascending, then deflected, then again gradually ascending 
to beyond the nostrils, where it curves sharply downward. Ceral longer than the 
ungual portion of the Dill, its anterior extremity projecting further on the sides than 
on the culmen, so that a <-shaped recess is formed; its inferior edge curving gradu- 
ally upward from the base, to give passage to the nostrils; provided at the base with 
several striz. Nostrils lateral, pervious, somewhat club-shaped, broadest anteriorly ; 
a sulcus on the unguis leads into them from before. Several oblique strie on the 
inferior maxilla. Feathers extend on the sides of the superior mandible in a rather 
acute angle, leaving a deep recess on the culmen; retreating on the sides of the bill 
so nearly parallel with the tomia as to leave the edges of the superior mandible ex- 
posed nearly to the angle of the mouth. Their extent on the lower madible is less, but 
is broader, and with a rounded extremity. Between the rami the feathers reach two- 
thirds the way to the symphysis, the remainder being naked integument. Eve of 
moderate dimensions, placed directly over the angle of the mouth. Wings rather short 
for the subfamily; the primaries regularly graduated, very broad, with rounded apices ; 
rachis stiff and strong; secondaries short, broad, flexible, with broad rounded tips, 
formed entirely by the inner web. Tertials in the folded wing ending about 34 inches 
from apex of first primary. Tail short, broad, strong, even, or nearly so; the feathers 
rather broad, with square, a!most truncated extremities. Central pair much the same 
in shape as the lateral; of equal breadth, projecting one or two inches. Superior and 
inferior tectrices very long and thick, the latter reaching quite to the end of the tail. 
Feet large and strong; the tarsi as long as the middle tue without the claw. Tibie 
nude for nearly an inch. That part of the tibia which is bare, the tibio-tarsal articn- 
lation all around, and the sides and posterior aspects of the tarsus, and both surfaces 
of the webs, covered with small, irregular polyhedral plates: these plates largest and 
most regular (being hexagonal) on the sides of the tarsus; very small and numerous 
on the webs; elevated, rough, and conical on the joints and inner surfaces of the toes. 
Anteriorly the tarsus and toes are covered with imbricated scutella, regular and 
transverse on the toes, but with exceedingly oblique edges on the tarsus, on the upper 
third of which they bifurcate into two rows. Toes very long; middle longest; outer 
‘but little less; inner only two-thirds the middle; hallux exceedingly abbreviated. 
Claws all large, strong, much arched, very acute, the middle one dilated on its inner 
edge, but not serrated. Membranes long, broad, full, unincised. Dorsal feathers broad, 
rounded, rigid, closely imbricated, not very thick. Inferiorly the plumage is exceed- 
ingly long, thick, compact. almost mollipilose. Latero-nuchal feathers elongated, 
tigid, with long disconnected fibrilla. Above blackish-brown, more or less variegated 
with chestnut and whitish; each feather being dark-colored, with a spot of chestnut 
toward its extremity, which in turn fades into whitish along the shaft toward the tip 
of each feather. On the latero-nuchal region and across the throat the chestnut light- 
ens into a decided reddish-yellow, the white being as a well-defined, narrow, longitud- 
inal streak on each feather. The crown, post-ocular, and mental region have but little 
whitish. Inferiorly the plumage is of a blended fusco-rufous, lighter than on the 
dorsum, With a peculiar indefinite plumbeous shade. The wings and tail are black- 


*The only discrepancy I find, in examination of several from Southern seas, is the 
shorter, stouter, and more obtuse bill. 
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ish; their rhachides white, except toward the apices: the remiges and reetrices white 
for some distance trom the bases. This white ou the tailis concealed by the loug tail- 
coverts, but appears on the outor primaries as a conspicuous spot. The bill and claws 
are blackish horn; the feet pure black. Bill, from base to tip, 210; to end of cere, 
1.20; gape, 3.00; height at base, 0.75; width a little less; rami, 1.60; gonys, (00; wing, 
16.00; tail, 6.00; tarsus, 2.703; mildle tee and claw, 3.10, 

Young-of-the-year (Spee. No. 22266, Mus. 8. 1. trom leeland, shot September 1, E880),— 
The sice is much less than that of the adults; the bill every way weaker and slen- 
dorer: the cere ily developed ; strie are not yet apparent, and its ridges and antes all 
want sharpness of detinition; the gonys is extremely short. Wings exceedingly short 
and rounded, the quills having very different proportional length trom those of the 
adults: the secoud being longest, the third vext and but little shorter; the tirst vbout 
equal to the fourth, ‘The inner or longest secondaries teach, when the wing is tolded, 
to within an inch or se of the tip of the longest primary. ‘The central vetvices are, if 
anything, w little shorter than the next. The colors generally are as in the adult, but 
everywhere duller and more blended, having few or no white spots; and though the 
reddish spots are numerous and occupy a large space on each teather, yet in color they 
are very dark and dull, ‘These dull reddish spots are especially muimerous along the 
edge ot the forearm and ou the least and lesser coverts. Ou the under parts the colors 
are lighter, duller, and still imore blended than above. The prevailing tint isa light, 
dull rutons, most marked on the abdomen; but there and elsewhere more or less ob- 
seured with an ashy or plumbeous hue. ‘The primaries, secondaries, and tertials, 
together with the rectrices, are dull brownish-black: their shatts yellowish-white, 
darker terminally, At tho bases of the primaries there exists the ordinary large white 
space, but it is more restricted than in the adults, and so much hidden by the bastard 
quills that it is hardly apparent on the outside of the wing, though very conspicuous 
on the inferior surtvee. ‘The legs and toot are parti-colored—brownish-blach, vacie- 
gated with yellowish, Bill, along culmen, 1.75; along gape. 2.75; height at base, 0.00; 
length of gonys, 0.392 tarsus, 2.60; middle toe and claw the same. Wing, trom the 
flexure, 12.25. Pail, 5.75, 

This species requires comparison with no other of North Amerien, By antaretious, 
trom the sea-coasts of the Southern Hemisphere, dittors somewhat in the shapo of the 
bill. This is shorter, deeper. and more obtuse at the tip. 

Although this species is burthencd with an extensive synonymy, yet in consequence 
of its marked character the list is pretty detinite. It is one of the very oldest spevios, 
beng well known to pre-Linnean writers, It is well deseribed by both Brisson and 
Briinnich, the former considering it as a Gull, the latter making it the type of his 
genus Catkaracta, ‘The Laris keeask of Latha is stated to be 22 Inches, with a bill of 
Siuches, and its habitat is givenas © Hudson's Bay.” ‘Phere is no one of the Lestridina 
inhabiting North America but the present whielr is of such large dimonsions. ‘The 
plate which Vicillot (Galerie des Oisenux) gives of his Stercorarius pomariius shows con- 
spicuously the large white alav spot, which is diagnostic of the present species. Vieill- 
lot had previously recognized the characters of the species with prevision. 


Subgenus STERCORARLUN, Briss. 


= Stercorarinus, Buiss., Orn. v, 1760, 149. (Pype Larus parasiticus, Linn.).—Covrs, Pr. 
Phila, Aend. 1863, 1283 and of many authors, 

Catharacta, BRUNN., Orn, Bor, 176-4, 82. 
Larus, p. Lann., Syst. Nat. 1766. Also of Gan., Lath. Moyer, 

== Lestris, Tu., Prod. P8l1, 272.0 (Type L. parasiticus, Linn). And of most authors. 
Pradatriv, Viwint., Anal. Isl, 62. 

= Lubbus, Raw, P10. 

> Coprotheres, Rvrcue, 1850, 


Gun. C14.—Bill equal to middle toe without the chow, moderately robust, the height 
at base moro than a third the length of the culmen; strie and salei few and slightly 
marked. Encroachment of feathers on bill very grent, especially on the npper mands 
ble, whore it greatly exceeds that on the lower, and is of a different outline trom that 
of Buphagus. Ovcipnt decidedly suberested, Wings oxevedingly long, the primaries 
narrow, tapering, with quite acute tips. ‘Tail long; the lateral feathers more or tess 
graduated; the central pair considerably, sometinies excessively, clongated, tapering, 
and acuminate, Peet rather slender, the tarsi equal to or slightly longer than the 
middlo tow and claw, Size moderate or stall Form less robust, general organization 
much less powerfnl than in Buphagus, Nearly bicolor when adul(; passing through vari- 
ous states of plumage betore arriving at maturity, 

The preceding paragraph expresses the chiel diagnostic foatures of this subgenus. 
A comparison with Buphagus has already been instituted, and an analytical table of 
its species given on a preceding page. It only remains to notice its bibliography. 
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The first distinctive name was proposed by Brisson ia 1760. This has as typo the 
S. parasitica, and may include all the species of the subtannly excepting Buphagus skua. 
TI aceept and employ it exactly as it was constituted by its author. Lesfrs, Nliger 
(1811): Pradatrix, Vieillot (1816); Labbus, Ratinesqne (1816); and Coprotheres, Reichen- 
bach (1850), are all based upon species of the subgenus as bere restricted, and are there- 
fore synonymous with, and must be superseded by, Stercorarius. Catharracta, Briin- 
nich, has already been treated of. By Linnewus, Gmelin, and Latham the species were 
arranged under Larus, which thus becomes a partial synonym. 


STERCORARIUS POMATORHINUS, (Temm.) Vieill. 


The Pomarine Jaeger. 


Stercorarius striatus, Briss., Orn, vi, 1760, 152, pl. 13, f. 2 (juy.). 

Lestris striatus, Eyrox, Cat. Br. B. 1286, 51. 

Larus parasiticus, MeyveR, Tasch. Deutsch. ii, 1810, 490; not of authors. 

(2) Larus crepidatus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, ies, 602.—Latit, Ind. Orn. ii, 1700, 819 (juv.). 

Lestris pomarinus, TEMM., Man. 1815, 514; ii, L820, 793 5 iv, 140, 495.—Faser, Prod. Isl. 
Orn, 1222, 104.—Bore, Isis, 1822, 562.—Bren, Eur. Vog. 1223, 741.—Br., Syn. 
Isss, No. 805; List, 1888, 63.—Less., Man. ii, lees, 388.—Katp, Sk. Ent. Eur. 
Thierw. 1929, 64.—Sw. & Riew., F. B.A. ii, 1881, 429.—Nerr., Man. ii, 1834, 
315.—Avup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 806; Syn. 1839, 532; B. Am. vii, 1844, 186, pl. 
451.—Kerys. & Bras.. Wirb. Eur. Is40, 240.—Seninz, Eur. Fn. i, 1840, 388.— 
Naum., V.D. x, 1840. 470, pl. 270.—Br., Cat. Met. Uce. 1e4z, 80: Rey. Crit. 1850, 
202.—ScHL., Rev. Crit. INH, Sf; Mus. Pays-Bas, iv, 1865, 47.—Drkay, N.Y. 
Zool. ii, 1844, 316, pl. 133, f. 292.—Gir, B. L. I. le44, ——Tuomr., Nat. Hist. 
Trel. iii, 1851, 892.—Mipp., Sib. Reise, ii, 1253, 240.—Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 
207.— Des Murs, Traité V'O01, 1860, 551.—Bhas., List B. Eur. 1-62, 23 (subge- 
nus Coprotheres).—NEWT., P. Z. 8. 1561, 401 (eggs). 

Stercorarius pomarinus, VLEILL., Nouv. Diet. @'Hist. Nat. xxxii, 1919, los: Fn. Frang. 
Lees, 887.—SELYs-L., Fn. Belg. 1842, 155.—DEGL., Orn. Eur, ii, 1849, 291.— 
Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 652; List Br. B. 1808, 227.—Lawn., B.N. AL Les, 
S88.—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 16.—Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1801, 243; ibid. 1203, 
129.—BoarpoM,, Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 1862, 1380.—Vern., Pr. Ess. Inst. ii, bot 2, 100.— 
ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 00.—Coves, ibid. vy, 1868, 305.—TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 47. 

Cataractes pomarinus, Srept., G. Z. xiii, 1226, 216, pl. 24.—Macei.., Man. ii, 142, 256. 

Coprothercs pomarinus, RFICH., Syst. Av. 1950, 52.—Br., Comp. Rend. xiii, L846, 770.— 
Buas., J. f. O. 18085, 384. 

Stercorarius pomatorhinus, Newr., Ibis, 1865, 509.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
2os.—Covrs, Key, 1572, 809.—Coves, Elliot's Prybilov Islands, 1574, p. —. 

Catarractes parasita vay. camtschatica, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 312. 

Lestris spherisros, BREHM, V. D, 1831, 718. 


Dirac. 8S. tarsis posticé asperrimis ; rectricibus mediis latis in apices ipsas, ulird cacteras 4 
pollices porreetis. 


Hab.—Seas and sea-coasts of Europe, Asia, and America. Interior of North America. 


aldull, breeding plumage (No. 25215, Smithsonian Museum).—Bill sherter than the 
head, or three-fourths the tarsus, about two and one-half times its own height at the 
base: width about the same as the height; horn-colored, growing black at the tip. Feet 
black. Tail somewhat less than half the wing. First primary but little surpassice 
the second. Occiput suberested. Feathers of the neck rather rigid aud acmninate, 
their fibrille disconnected. Caudal feathers, including the central. broad quite to thet 
tips, which are truncated, the rhachis projecting as a small muero.. The eeutral pair 
project about 3 inches: are broad to near the tip, where they form an augle of 45° 
with therhachis. Their fibrille exceedingly long (2% inches), while those of the lateral 
feathers are only 13. Tail slightly graduated. Inferior tectrices reach within $ inch 
of end of tail. Tibi bare for } of an inch, seutellate for gineh. Tarsi very rough ; 
anteriorly covered with a single row of seutella, except toward the tibio-tarsal artica- 
lation, where these seutella gradually degenerate into small, irregular polygonal plates. 
with which the whole of the rest of the tarsus is reticulated. These plates are largest 
on the sides of the tarsus externally ; ou the heel-joint, and posterior aspect of the 
tarsus generally, they become raised Into small conical pyramids, acutely pointed. The 
scutella of the anterior portion of the tarsus is continuous with the superior surface of 
the toes, while the polygonal reticulation occupies both surfaces of the webs, and the 
inferior surface of the toes. Hallux extremely short, its nail stout, conical at the base, 
acute, little curved. Anterior claws all very strong and sharp; inner most so; the 
middle expanded on its inferior edge, not serrated. Webs broad, full, unincised, their 
free margins a little convex. 
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The “cere” has a straight, smooth, convex culmen ; its inferior border curves gently 
upward to give passage to the nostrils. The union of the two lateral halves leaves a 
well-marked acutely-angular recess over the culmen. There is a well-marked lateral 
longitudinal groove, denoting the union of that part of the cere which is attached to 
tke culmen, with that part which depends over the nasal fossal. Curve of nail regu- 
lar, gradual. Commissure straight to the nostrils, then gradually declinato-convex. 
Rami of both mandibles divaricate at a considerable angle, making the base of the bill 
very broad. Eminentia symphysis slightly marked ; commissure long, gonys short, a 
little concave, gape wide. Outline of feathers on the bill much as in the Lavina, but 
supero-laterally they do not run so far forward, nor with so acute an angle. Nostrils 
placed far forward, lateral, linear, direct, pervious, their opening a little club-shaped. 
Bill horn, deepening into black; feet black. Pileum and occipital crest brownish- 
black; this color extending much below the eyes, and occupying the feathers on the 
ramus of the inferior maxilla. Acuminate feathers of the neck light yellow. Back, 
wings, tail, upper wing-coverts, under tail-coverts as far as the flanks, deep blackish- 
brown. Under parts, from chin to abdomen, and neck all round (except the acuminate 
feathers), pure white. (A state of plumage not often met with. The var. “C” of 
Temminck.) 

Nearly adult.—Generally as in the preceding, but with a row of brown spots across 
the breast ; the sides under the wings transversely barred with white and brown; the 
purity of the dark color of the abdomen interrupted by some touches of white. The 
Jegs wholly black, and the tail feathers projecting as much asin the fally adult. (A very 
common state of plumage, described by most authors as fully adult. Temminck’s 
var. ‘*B.”) 

Intermediate stage-—The band of dark spots across the breast has widened and enlarged, 
so that the whole breast appears brown, mottled with white; the sides under the wings 
are conspicuously barred with white and brown; the white of the under parts is con- 
tinued down over the abdomen to the under tail-coverts; the pure brown of these parts 
which obtains in the adult, pow only appearing as transverse bars among the white. 
The upper tail-coverts and some of the wing-coverts are barred with white. The bases 
of the primaries are inferiorly white. The centrail tail feathers now only project an 
inch. The tarsi are quite changed in color; they are now irregularly blotched with 
chrome-yellow—the hind toe and nail being of this color. (A very common stage, cor- 
responding to var. “A” of Temminck.) 

Dusky stage—The bird is very nearly unicolor ; blackish-brown all over; this color 
deepening into quite black on the pileum; lightening into fuliginous brown on the ab- 
-domen, with a slight gilding of the black on the sides of the neck. The whitish bases 
of the primaries exist. The feet are in the chromo-variegated condition, The central 
tail feathers scarcely project half an inch. (Var. “D” of Temminck.) 

Young-of-the-year.—Bill much smaller and weaker than in the adult, light colored to 
beyond the nostrils, when it becomes brownish-black. Feet and toes mostly bright 
yellow, the terminal portions of the latter black. The whole body is everywhere trans- 
versely waved with dull rufous. On the head, neck, and under parts, this rufous forms 
the predominating color; and the bands are exceedingly numerous, of about the 
same width as the intervening dark color. On the flanks and under tail-coverts the 
bars become wider, and almost white in color. On the back and wing-coverts the 
brownish-black is the predominating color; and if any rufous is present, it is merely 
as a narrow edging to the feathers. The under wing-coverts have irregularly-angular 
transverse waves of brownish-black and white. The remiges and rectrices are brown- 
ish-black, darker at their tips; fading into whitish toward the bases of the inuer vanes. 
On the nead and neck the light rufous decidedly predominates, and seems indistinctly 
but thickly nebulated with dusky; this dusky forming a conspicuous spot just at the 
anterior canthus of the eye. (In this plumage the bird is the Stercorarius striatus of 
Brisson, and probably the Larus crepidatus of Gmelin and Latham.) 

The above stages are gradual, and merge into each other, so that one can without 
difficulty be traced into another. As a brief exposition of the mode in which the 
change from the young bird, in the variegated state of plumage and with particolored 
feet, it may be stated that the light and dark colors, at first everywhere intermingled, 
gradually grow more and more distinct, being separated by lines becoming more and 
more trenchant, until the two colors occupy entirely different regions of the body, and 
are wholly separated from each other. The feet gradually lose their yellow blotches 
and become black. 

If we examine Temminick’s Manual of 1840, page 491, we fin’) that he presents four 
“varieties” of this species. Comparison of his diagnosis of these supposed varieties 
with the four stages of plumage characterized above, it will be seen that they corre- 
spond. The adult plumage above described is his variety “C,” of which he correctly 
says, that it is not very often met with. Our “nearly adult” is his variety “B;” our 
third intermediate stage is about his variety “A;” while the fusco-unicolor state corre- 
sponds to his “D.” He early maintained the opinion that this dusky stage is entirely 
independent of sex; but he subsequently gives as his mature opinion that the white- 
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bellied birds are males, the others females. This view is combatted by most ornithol- 
ogists; and some even of these who admit that the difference in color is a sexual 
peculiarity, say that it is the males and not the females that are dusky all over.. This 
diversity of opinion I consider as strong evidence that sex does not determine the plun- 
age. I think that the four “varieties” which Temminck characterises are really the 
progressive stages of the same individual—stages which every Jaeger must pass through 
or attain to in arriving at maturity. The birds which are in the unicolor state, so dif- 
ferent from that of the adults, all have weaker bills, less elongated central rectrices, 
particolored tarsi, and are generally smaller and less robust than the adults, all of which 
points indicate immaturity. As regards the other conditions, the fact of our being 
able to trace one directly from another, seems to me proof that they are not permanent 
during the life of any single individual. (See continuation of the discussion of this 
question under head of S. parasiticus.) 

Anatomical characters.—The moutb is capacious. It is quite narrow at the tip of the 
bill, but by the rapid divergence of the rami of the mandibles, quickly becomes very 
broad. The palate is not arched nor vaulted at all, but quite flat; but the integu- 
ment, and membranes forming the floor of the mouth are very loose, and capable of 
considerable distension. The membrane at the angle of the mouth is loose and full ; 
and a longitudinal elevation of it on the lower mandible is received into a correspond- 
ing depression in the upper. 

The palate is quite soft and easily movable. On it there is a central very prominent 
longitudinal ridge, which commences at the very apex of the bill. There it is exceed- 
ingly narrow, but it widens and becomes less prominent as it goes backward. About. 
half way to the nasal aperture there are a few reversed papille. Somewhat less than 
an inch and a half from the tip of the bill this ridge bifurcates, being longitudinally 
divided by the slit forming the opening of the nares, The edges of this slit, accurately 
coaptated, are about three-fourths of an inch long, and beset with reversed acute pa- 
pills, which are especially large at the posterior extremity of the sides of the slit. By 
the approximation of these straight edges the nasal aperture can be perfectly closed ; 
but posterior to where they terminate, the nares remain permanently open. 

On either side of this central ridge is another, quite high and prominent, which, 
however, subsides an inch from the tip of the bill. Posteriorly this ridge also is beset 
with fine reversed sete. The space between this and the median ridge is quite smooth 
and flat tor some distance further back, where it is terminated by a single fringe of 
long, slender papille. 

The membrane of the floor of the mouth is loose, flaccid, and, in the undistended 
state, longitudinally wrinkled. The tongue is stout; tapers but little, and is fleshy 
quite to the tip itself, which is scarcely at all horny, but bifid. The dorsum of the 
pong is longitudinally channelled for its entire length ; its sharp sides rising up from 
the longitudinal central depression. The base is square and terminated by a friage of 
papille pointing outward and backward. The tip is quite deeply notched, the base 
emarginate, with a lateral projecting papillated cornu on either side. 

About half an inch behind the base of the tongue the rima glottidis is found. As 
usual, it is a simple slit; about half an inch léng in this species. The elevation over 
the larynx, in the centre of which the glottis opens, is on its posterior half, thickly be- 
set with stout, rapidly tapering, conical papillw. 

The basi-hyal element of the hyoid bone is about a third of an inch long; flattened, 
subrectangular, tapering anteriorly to an obtuse, nodulated, deflected extremity, which 
supports the glosso-hyals, It articulates moveably with the glosso- and apo-byals, im- 
moveably with the uro-hyal. The glosso-hyal elements are chiefly cartilaginous ; they 
lie side by side imbedded in the substance of the tongue, being articulated with the 
hasi-hyal by their under surfaces, so that their posterior extremities project backward 
beyond their articulation, as two prominent cornua, which support the posterior ex- 
tremity of the tongue. The uro-hyal is consolidated with the basi-hyal. It is osseous 
for about a fourth of an inch, when it becomes cartilaginous and tapers gradually to a 
very acute apex. 

The apo-hyals are about one and a third inches long. They are nearly straight, en- 
tirely osseous, cylindrical,e njoying free motion at their basi-hyal articulation. From 
their extremities the cerato-hyals, chietly cartilaginous, curve upward and outward for 
about an inch. 

The esophagus measures about ten inches from the glottis to the cardiac orifice of the 
gizzard. It is very capacious, and capable of being exceedingly dilated. In the un- 
distended state the lining mucous membrane is thrown up into numerous very prom- 
inent longitudinal rug, which of course disappear upon dilatation. These ruge are 
perfectly straight in the lower three-fourths of the canal, but toward the fauces they 
become wavy and zigzag. The contractile power of the tube is very great, as is evi- 
denced by the thickness of the planes of muscular fibres by which it is enveloped. 
These fibres are both longitudinal and circular, and increase in volume toward the pro- 
ventriculus. 

The normal diameter of the canal seems to vary but slightly throughout its whole 
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extent. At the proventriculus it is somewhat enlarged, but the dilatation is by no 
means very marked, and there is no change in the direction of the tube. The belt of 
gastric glands in the proventriculus is about an inch in uniform breadth, and forms a 
complete uninterrupted zone. The line of demarcation between it and the simple mu- 
cous membrane of the esophagus is very distinct and quite straight. The color is quite 
different, being of a slaty tinge, while that of the wsopbagus is rather reddish ; and it 
has a peculiar soft velvety feel. The openings of the gastric tubules may be readily 
seen with the naked eye, scattered thickly and evenly over the whole surface. On 
making an incision into the proventricular walls, the follicles themselves are plainly 
discernably lying imbedded in the tissue side by side. As well as can be made out with 
an ordinary magnifying glass, they seem to be simple, straight, cylindrica) tubes, of a 
nearly uniform diameter, commencing by a free, rounded, closed extremity ; and pro- 
ceediug directly to open on the surface of the gastric mucous membrane. Their length 
is but little less than the thickness of the proventricular parietes. The zone of glands 
is directly continuous with the lining membrane of the gizzard. 

The gizzard is situated behind and somewhat posterior to the left lobe of the liver, 
lying far back in the abdomen, opposite the space between the last rib and the ramus 
of the pubis. It is a regular flattened oval in shape, one and three quarters of an inch 
long by one and a quarter wide, and three quarters thick. It continues in a direet line 
from the proventriculus. The central tendons are of rather small extent, most of the 
parietes being muscular; but the bulk of the muscular fibre seems small, when we 
reflect that fishes, &c., are swallowed almost entire, and that consequently the bones 
require trituration. The thickest part of the muscular walls of the gizzard in its aneon- 
tracted state, is only about a fourth of an inch. 

The cuticular lining of the gizzard is thrown up into rugs and folds, which, on the 
sides, are tolerably regularly arranged longitudinally ; but at the bottom of the eul-de- 
sac, and about the cardiac and pyloric orifice, are irregularly reticulated. This mem- 
brane is of a dark or reddish color, and very strong and tough; but it is of uniform 
width, presenting little or no thickening opposite the bellies of the lateral musctes. It 
terminates abruptly at the two orifices of the gizzard by a simple free extremity. 

There is hardly any constriction of the proventriculus at the commencement of the 
gizzard, so that the cardiac orifice is nearly as large as the proventriculus itself. The 
pyloric orifice, on the contrary, is quite small. There does not appear to be any valve 
protecting it, other than the puckering of the membrane surrounding it. 

The intestinal canal is besween twenty-eight and thirty inches in length, from the 
pylorus to the anus. The duodenal fold begins almost immediately from the pylorus, 
eurling around the right side of the gigerium to get behind and below it, and not as- 
cending very high; it is about two inches and a half in length, as usual containing 
in its convavity the pancreas. Just beyond the termination of the fold are the open- 
ings for the hepatic and pancreatic ducts, in very close proximity to each other. 

. The ceca are present and well developed, being quite long, when we consider the pisci- 
vorous character of the bird. They arise about two and a half inches from the anus, 
and measure two and three quarter inches in total length. They are throughout ap- 
posed to the intestine ; they increase in @libre from their origin to the extremities, which 

_are free and club-shaped. The large intestine is thus very short and straight, and does 
not differ materially in size trom the other portion of the intestines. The rectum ter- 
minates in a large globular cloaca. 

The spleen is a small, narrow, elongated organ, about half an inch in length, of a 
slightly elliptical shape, rounded extremities, and of a light, dull-reddish color. Its 
situation in the specimens examined was, as nearly as could he determined, behind and 
to the right of the proventriculus, between it and the corresponding hepatic lobe. 

The liver is of moderate size, consisting of two unequal lobes; of these the right one 
is much larger than the left, measuring two and a quarter inches in length, while the 
other is less than two inches. Both are of about the same width, measuring nearly an 
inch, and are of an irregularly triangular shape on a transverse section. The right is 
more elongated, with sharper edges and thinner extremities than the left. They are 
quite separated from each other except superiorly, where rather a thin but broad band 
of glandular substance stretches between and unites them. There is no indication of 
a third posterior lobe—a “lobulus Spigelii.” I have failed in detecting a gall-bladder. 
The two lobes lie in close apposition, except abo.e, where they divaricate for the re- 
ception of the apex of the heart. 

The kidneys commence opposite to the interspace between the penultimate and the 
antepenultimate ribs, immediately below the termination of the lungs, and extend to 
the end of the sacrum. They are, as usual, accurately moulded to the bony depress- 
ions and elevations in their course, their anterior surfaces being more smooth and 
rounded. They are divided into only two pretty distinct and nearly disconnected por- 
tions. The superior of these is much the larger and is broader, with more decidedly 
convex borders. 

The cloaca is very capacious and of a nearly globular shape, inclining somewhat to 
the conoidal from the stretching up of its fundus to join the rectum. The division 
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into the large anterior cavity. the cloaca proper, and the posterior dilatation is un- 
usually well marked by a very prominent projecting ridge or fold of mucons mem- 
brane. Just anterior to this ridge, on either side, open the ureters, and in the male, 
in close proximity to them, the orifices of the vasa deferentia. The papille denoting 
the terminations of these tabes, as well as the orifices themselves, are exceedingly 
minute and require carefal search for their discovery. The posterivr dilatation of the 
cloacal parietes leads through a very barrow canal—a fourth of an inch or there- 
about in length—into a well-developed bursa. This pouch is quite capacious, measur- 
ing nearly a third of an inch in length by a fourth in breadth. It is of a flattened 
oval shape, with a rounded free extremity, and in situ lies pretty closely opposed to the 
posterior wall of the cloaca. 

The superior larynx is small and very simple in structure, being, as usual, merely a 
flattened conical cavity formed by the plane thyroid cartilage inferiorly, supporting at 
its anterior extremity the arytenoid cartilages which form the rima glottidis on tke 
superior aspect of the larynx. This aperture is commanded by the ordimary con- 
strictor and dilator muscles. 

The trachea measures five inches in length from the superior to the inferior Jarynx. 
It is, as usual, flattened antero-posteriorly. The compression is more marked near the 
anterior extremity; the tube becomes more rounded and narrower toward the lower 
larynx. It is composed of about ninety rings. But few of these rings are of uniform 
width for the whole of their circumference. They are mostly broader at one point 
than at another, the narrow part of one being opposite a correspondingly broadened 
portion of the one next succeeding, so that the inequalities of any two riuys mutually 
correct each other. Along each side of the trachea a quite distinct band of muscular 
fibres runs the whole length of the tube. 

The cartilage composing the lower larynx is much firmer and denser than that of the 
upper. The rings of which this portion of the air passage was originally composed 
are on its posterior aspect still distinctly traceable, but anteriorly the marks of sepa- 
ration are quite lost. and the surface of the larynx is quite smooth. The shape of the 
larynx is that of a truncated pyramid, with a subtriangular base, whose posterior plane 
has a concave indentation, and whose anterior edge has become obsolete. Above, the 
opening of the larynx is a simple flattened oval, similar in shape to the trachea. Be- 
low it is divided in two by a cartilaginous trabeculum, which is thrown across from 
the posterior side to the anterior apex of the base of the pyramid. The shape of this 
septum is such that it forms of the lower aperture of the larynx two oval openings— 
the commencements of the two bronchi. 

The bronchi consist of about twenty half rings, their posterior parietes being en- 
tirely membranous. These rings are slender and of uniform width, the membrane 
connecting them, and completing the canal posteriorly, being delicate and elastic. 
They are of about equal length. 

Synonymy.—The account of Stercorarius striatus is one of the earliest and an accurate 
description of this species. The Larus crepidatus of Gmelin and Latham is in all prob- 
ability based upon the young; and, if so, has of course priority over pomatorhinus. Bat 
the description is short, unsatisfactory, and not diagnostic; while, being based upon 
an immature state of plumage, which the Pomarine Jaeger shares with parasitievs. I do 
not think it advisable to supersede a long and weJl-known name. The Sterorarius 
crepidatus of Vieillot is, however, the true parasiticus, as is also the Lestris crepilata ct 
Degland, and of Schinz: bat the Lestris crepidata of Brehm refers to S. buffoni. ( Fide 
synonyms of these two species.) The only instance I have found of the application of 
the name parasiticus to this species is that of Meyer and Wolf. The rest of the synon- 
yiny does not require special notice. For a discussion of Catharacta cepphus of Briin- 
nich see remarks under S. buffoni. 


STERCORARIUS PARASITICUS, (Briinn.) 


Parasitic Jaeger. 


Larus parasiticus, Lrsy., Fn. Suec. 55: Sys 
601.—Lartu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1720 

Catharacta parasitica, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 37. 

Cataracta parasitica, RETZ.. Fn. Suec. 1500, 160. 

Catarractes parasiticus, FLEM., Br. An. 133. 

Lestris parasitica, Itu., Prod. 1=11, 273.—Trwm., Man. ii, 1220, 796 (includes next spe- 
cies).—F ABER, Prod. Is]. Orn. 1322, 105 (both species? ).—Bore, Isis, 1722. 562 
BreuM, Eur. Vog. 1823, 744—Katp, sk. Ent. Ear. Thierw. 1=29. 47.—Le-s., 
Tr. Orn. 1231, 616.—Scurvz., Eur. Fa. i, 1240, 390.—Nat., V. D. x, 1240, 510, 
pls. 272, 273.—Bp., Consp. ii, 1756, 203; Compt. Rend. slii, 1256, 779.—Bras.. 
J. f. O. 1285. 354. 

Lestris parasitica var. coprotheres, Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1356, 200. 


Nat. i, 1766, 226.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i. 1745. 
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Stercorarius parasiticus, SCHEFF., Mus. Orn. 1779, 62, pl. 37 (fuscus).—SEvYs-L., Fn. Bele 
1842, 155.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 653; List Br. B. 1863, 228.—Lawr., B. 
N. A. 1858, 839; Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 299.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 
243; ibid. 1863, 132; Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 305; Key, 1872, 309; Elliot’s Prybi- 
lov Js. 1474.—Ma.m., J. f. O. 1865, 205.—Nuwr., Ibis, 1865, 570.—Scui., Mus. 
P.-B. iv, 1863, 47.—DaLt & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 303.—Turns., B. E. 
Pa. 1869, 47. 

Catharacta coprotheres, Brisxn., Orn. Bor. 1764, 38. 

Lestris coprotheres, Dus Murs, Tr. O61. 1860, 551. 

Catarractes parasita, PaLy., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 310. 

Lestris parasita, Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 95.—Bp., Cat. Met. Uce. 1842, 80; Rev. 
Crit. 1850, 202.—Scux., Rev. Crit. 1444, 85.—MUpp., Sib. Reise, ii, 1853, 241. 

Cataracta cepphus, Leacu., Syst. Cat. 1816, 39. 

Stercorarius cepphus, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 211, pl. 23.—Sw. & Ricu., I’. B. A. ii, 
1831, 432.—DEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 295. (Not of authors.) 

Stércorarius crepidatus, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 1819, 155. (Nec Gm., Lath.?) 

Lestris crepidata, TEMM., Man. 1815, 515.—DrEGL., Mem. Soc. Roy. Lille, 1838, 108,— 
Scuinz, Eur. Fn. 1840, 390. (Juv.). 

Lestris richardsoni, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 433, pl. 73.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 319.— 
Bpe., List, 1838, 63.—Eyt., Cat. Br. B. 1836, 51.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 503 ; 
Syn. 1839, 332; B. Am. vii, 1844, 190, pl. 452.—Trmm., Man. iv, 1840, 499.— 
Scuunz, Eur. Fn. i, 1840, 392.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 367.—Tuomps., Nat. Hist. 
Treland, iii, 1851, 394. . 

Cataractes richardsonii, MACGIL., Man. ii, 1842, 257. 

Stercorarius richardsoni, Couns, Rev. Lestrid. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 135. 

Lestris boji, schleepii, benickii, Brrum, V. D. 719, 720, 723. 

(?) Lestris hardyji, spinicauda, Br., Consp. ii, 1856, 210. (Blasius puts these under buffoni.) 


Dac. St. rectricibus mediis rigidis, acunvinatis, ultra ceteras 4-pollices porrectis ; tarsis sub- 
asperis, 


Hab.—North Atlantic Ocean, and sea-coasts of Kurope and America. Interior of 
Arctic America. 


Adult, breeding plumage (No. 16802, Mus. Smithson.).—Bill much shorter than the head 
or tarsus; as high as broad at the base; basally rounded, compressed from nostrils to 
tip ; rather robust, the sides converging from base to apex. Culmen broad, flattened, 
scarcely appreciably convex to the unguis, which rises slightly above the level of the 
cere, is moderately convex, tip not very strongly deflexed. Rami very long; gonys 
very short; both somewhat concave in outline. Eminentia symphysis small but well 
marked. Tomia of superior mandible at first ascending and a little concave; then 
descending and a lit'le convex; again, very decidedly concave as it decurves toward 
the tip. Cere without oblique strie; with a straight longitudinal sulcus on each side 
of the culmen. Feathers extending far forward on superior mandible, with a curved 
free outline, so broad that the feathers of the sides meet over the culmen. Feathers on 
inferior mandible also project considerably, almost filling the triangular sulcus on the 
side as well as the angular space between the rami. Middle of eye just over angle of 
mouth. Wings moderately long, strong, pointed ; first primary much the longest; rest 
regularly and rapidly graduated; all rather narrow and tapering to an acute apex, 
somewhat rigid and faleate. Secondaries short and inconspicuous ; broad, the tips of 
the outer ones nearly square, of the inner obliquely incised, the apex being formed by 
the inner web alone. Tertials long, soft, flexible. Tail moderately long, contained 
not quite two and a half times in the wing; very slightly rounded, the graduation 
being only half an inch. Feathers moderately broad quite to their tips, which are 
truncated. The central pair project three to four inches. They begin to taper about 
four inches from their apices, and regularly converge to a very acute tip. Upper tail 
coverts moderately long; the inferior still Jonger, but neither as long as in skua. Feet 
rather short and guite slender ; tarsi as long as the middle toe and claw. Tibia naked 
half an inch above the joint. The ccutellation and reticulation is the same as that 
already described, but the nails are weaker and less arched, though fully as acute. A 
decided occipital crest and a calotte. Nuchal region with the feathers acuminate and 
rigid, with Joosened fibrillw. Pileum, occipital crest, and whole upper parts deep 
brownish-black, with a somewhat slaty tinge, and a slight but appreciable metallic 
shade; this color deepening into quite black on the wings and tail. Rhachides of 
primaries and rectrices whitish, except at thoir tips; the inner vanes albescent baso- 
internally. Chin, throat, sides of head, neck all round, and under parts to the vent, 
pure white; the feathers of the latero-nnchal region rigid, acuminate, with discon- 
uected fibrille, light yellow. Under tail coverts like the upper parts, but somewhat 
of a fuliginous tint; the line of demarcation from the white of the abdomen very 
trenchant. 

Nearly mature (No. 20144).—Size and form of the adult. Pileum and latero-nuchal 
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region, and whole upper parts, as in the adult. The under parts white (as in the 
adult), but clouded everywhere with dusky patches, most marked across the breast, on 
the sides, the flanks, and under tail coverts, and leaving the middle of the belly and 
throat nearly pure. Varying degrees of this dusky nubilatiov approach in some speci- 
mens neatly to the uniform dusky below characterized; in others fade almost into the 
pure white of the adult, connecting the two ages perfectly. The tarsi of the most 
dusky specimens have small yellow blotches; the vthers not. 

Dusky stage (No. 20262).—With the size and proportions of the adult. Wholly deep 
dusky; darker and more plumbeons superiorly; lighter, and with a foliginous tinge, 
inferiorly; the pileum quite black; the latero-nuchal rezion yellow; the remiges and 
rectrices quite black; feet black. 

Immature (No. 17652 ).—Size and general proportions nearly those of the adult. Bill 
and cere pertectly formed; feet mostly black, but with some yellow blotches. The 
upper parts are unadulterated with any rufons bars; the deep brownish-black pileum 
has appeared, and the sides of the neck have obtained their yellow shade, which con- 
trasts conspicuously with the fuliginous back-ground. Evidences of immaturity, 
however, are found on the under parts, where the dark color is mixed with the illy- 
defined transverse bars of ochraceous. Rufous is also found at the bend of the wing 
and on the under wing and tail coverts. The primaries are still whitish at the out- 
side, as are also the rectrices. The central rectrices project 24 inches, and have the 
tapering form of those of the adults. 

Younger (No. 2754).—Tnoe juvenility of the specimen is attested by its small size, 
delicate bill and feet, little projection of the ceutral rectrices, gencral mullipiluse cou- 
dition of plumage, &c. The rufous of the very youug bird, instead of giving way 
every where to dusky, yields to this color only on the tpper paits and crown; on the 
sides of the head, neck, and the whole under parts. whitish beiug the predominating 
color; the continuity of this last being interrupted by indistiuctly marked dusky bars. 
The yellow of the sides of the neck has not yet appeared. There is the same white 
space on the bases of the wings and tai] that exists on the very young. The central tail 
feathers only project about 24 inches. 

Young-of-the- year in August.—Size considerably less thau that of the adult, form every 
way more delicate. Wings more than an inch shorter; bill and feet much slenderer 
and weaker. Bill in some specimens light bluish-horn; in others greenish-olive, the 
terminal portion brownish-black. Tarsi and greater part of the toes yellow. The 
bird is everywhere rayed and barred with rufous and brownish-black. On the head 
and neck the rufous has a very light ocliraceons tinge, and is by fur the predominating 
color, dark only appearing as a delicate line along the shait of each feather. There is 
an aggregation of the brown into a spot at the anterior canthus of the eye. Proceed- 
ing down the neck to the back, the longitudinal lines become larger, and gradually 
spread wider and wider, until between the shoulders they occupy the whole of each 
feather, except a narrow border of rufous, which latter is of a deeper tint than on the 
head. Passing down the throat to the breast, the rufous becomes decidedly lighter— 
almost whitish—while the brown, which on the throat exists only as a light lonvitud- 
inal line, changes on each feather to transverse bars of about equal width with the 
light rafovs bars with which it alternates. This pattern prevails over the whole under 
parts, the transverse bands being broadest on the flanks and under tail and wing 
coverts, narrowest in the middle of the belly. The primaries are brownish-black. nar- 
rowly tipped with rufous, their shafts yellowish, their inver webs fading basally into 
white. - The tail has the same coloration as the wings. The central feathers project 
about three-fourths of an inch. 

In this species we can favorably study the changes of plumage which are character- 
istic of all the species. Iam enabled by the extensive series at my command to trace 
the various stages of the present species. 

Beginning with the stage Jast described, that of the young-of-the-year, we find it 
characterized essentially by the presence of rufous or ochraceous, disposed chietly in 
transverse bars, or spots, or waves, which alternate with similarly shaped dusky or 
brownish-black markings. The birds are much smaller than the adults, the bill and 
feet more delicate. As the lird grows older the bill and feet become stouter, the cere 
better developed, and the rufous everywhere grows first lighter and then more re- 
stricted, giving way to an encroachment of the blackish. This increase of the darker 
color is particularly rapid on the upper parts, which become uniformly dusky before 
the under parts do. When this has taken place the bird is in the plumage ot No. 12632. 
The tarsi and feet are still mostly yellow; there is still the white space at the bases of 
the primaries; the central rectrices still have only a partial development. By the 
time the rufous mentioned in No. 12652 as existing on the alar coverts, under parts, 
&c., has entirely disappeared, the bird has become half-grown, and is now in that 
peculiar state of plumage characterized in the description of No. 20362. This is a defi- 
nite stage. But some few specimens in the collection dv not seem to pass through this 
dusky epoch in arriving at maturity. Tbe rufous yields to black only on the upper 
parts; op the under parts the blackish bars as well as the rufous ones become chanyed 
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to white; so that the bird tends at once to assume the bicolor plumage of the adults 
without going through the dusky-unicolor stage. This is one of the perplexing facts 
we encounter in studying the question. We find that the very immatore plumage of 
the young birds in August can be traced through one series directly into the fusco- 
uvicolor stage; through another into a state which seems to pass directly into that of 
the normally-colored, fully adult bird, Various explanations have been offered to ac- 
count for the dusky stage of plumage. Some authors consider it as a sexual feature, 
regarding it as the normal adult plumage of one sex (according to some the male ; to 
others the female!) Others look upon it as a seasonal feature, attained at a certain 
time in each year, and regularly recurring each successive season. Still others, again, 
consider it as a distinct variety, accidental and irregular according to some, permanent 
according to others. With regard to the question of the serua? nature of this state, I 
think the evidence is decidedly against such a belief. The very fact that those authors 
who contend for this opinion difter as to which sex—some affirming that they found 
testicles and others that they saw ovaries in the dusky birds they dissected—seems to 
we conclusive evidence that the state of plumago in question is common to both sexes. 
I cannot admit the hypothesis that this state constitutes a permanent or accidental 
variety. I do not think it possible that normally-colored adult birds can have young 
which attain at once this dusky state and retain it during their lives; still less that 
they cau transmit their abnormal characters to their offspring, as would be neces- 
sary to constitute a permanent variety. The supposition that it is a purely accidental 
variety—i. ¢., that certain individuals, without any cause, by a freak of nature as it 
were, become thus colored and remain so for their whole lives—seems still Jess worthy 
of credence. Examples of this condition of plumage are too numerous, and bear alto- 

ether too definite relations with certain other stages, not to be brought about by and 
dependent upon some definite law. The preceding suppositions being untenable, I 
think there can be no reasonable doubt as to the true character of the stage of plum- 
age in question, from the amount of evidence which we have tending to prove it de- 
pendent upon age and season. I do not hesitate, therefore, to express the decided 
opinion that this unicolor state is a transient, immature stage of plumage, perfectly 
normal, and universal, or nearly so, independently of sex, which every Jiiger—or at 
least the great majority of individuals—passes through in its progress toward ma- 
turity, after leaving the plumage it first assumed, and before it arrives at the plumage 
which is indicative of maturity. The only question is, exactly what age this plumage 
is indicative of, and whether, after once having attained to this fully mature condition, 
the adults do or do not return to this unicolor state at certain season of each year. 
My opinion is, that it supervenes, ordinarily at least, directly upon the disappearance of 
the rufous, which is characteristic of the very young bird, and therefore is probably as- 
sumed after the first moult and retained until the second. I do not think it probable 
that the adults which have passed through this state ever return to it; for, as remarked 
under head of 8. pomatorhinus, we nearly always find these unicolor birds possessed of 
of smaller, weaker bills, and slenderer, generally particolored, feet; all of which char- 
acters are invariably indicative of the immature bird. 

Synonymy.—It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to say whether the names and descrip- 
tions of authors before 1800 really refer to this species or to the buffoni. It is most 
probable, however, that the former is really the species meant, both becanse it is the 
most abundant and well known, and because Retzius, in his edition of the Fn. Suec. 
(in which work the species is definitely settled by giving the exact length of the cen- 
tral rectrices*), cites as synonymous nearly all the names and descriptions in question. 
He errs, however, in adducing 8. longicaudatus, Brisson, which is the buffoni. Catha- 
racta parasitica of Briinnich and the Larus parasiticus of Linneweus, Ginelin, and Latham 
in all probability really refer to this species, and it is from the former of these authors 
that the specific name is accepted. But Larus parasiticus of Latham (1790) may have 
been based upon the long tailed species, for the reason that the length of his bird is 
given as 21 inches—a dimension never attained by parasiticus. The synonyms of the 
two species are indiscriminately cited. 

The Catharacta coprotheres of Briinnich is this species in its fusco-unicolor stage. On 
its very first introduction, in 1764, Briinnich himself doubts its validity as a species, 
and says of it: “An precedenti—parasiticus—sexu vel specie diversa”? Yet down to the 
present time it has always been held by some authors as distinct. Thus, in 1856, Buna- 
parte gives a variety (coprotheres), and still later, in 1860, Des Murs presents a species 
(Lestris coprotheres). 

An early, detailed, and unmistakable description of this species is that of Brisson, in 
1760, who gives an accurate account of it under the mononomial appellation sterco- 
rarius. The species serves as the type of his genus. 

The Stercorarius crepidatus of Vieillot (ut suprd) is based upon this species, although 
his specific name is taken from Gmelin and Latham, who probably based their de- 
scriptions of crepidatus upon the young pomatorhinus. So, also, the Lestris erepidata of 


*Fn. Suec. p, 180: “ Rectrices 6, 6 (i.e. the central pair) ceteris 4 poll. longiores.” 
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Degland (1888), and, following his authority, Schinz (1840) are both synonyms of the 
young of the present species, according to Degland’s subsequent aduission. a 

The name cepphus has been applied to this species by very few writers, the principal 
of which [ have given in the synonymy. Those writers who use this name for the 
present species apply to the long-tailed species either parasitica, or longicaudata, or buf- 
foni. For the discussion of the names of those authors who thus interchange cepphus 
and parasiticus, see remarks onder head of buffoni. — ; 

The Lestris parasiticu of Temminck (1820) is a mixture of the present species and the 
long-tailed one, as is shown by his list of authorities vited as well as by his descrip- 
tion. This error Temminck soon afterward became aware of, and in subsequent editions 
corrected by contradistinguishing the two species. The same combination probably: 
exists in Faber’s description of his Lestris parasiticus. 

In 1863 I indorsed the validity of S. richardsoni as different from parasiticus, but not 
without hesitation, and I am now of opinion that it is inseparable. It is, it is true, 
larger in all its parts, and the specimens I have examined have a longer and appar- 
euily more rounded tail than usual, with broader rectrices; but with increased knowl- 
edge of the range of individual variability in this genus, I scarcely think the name 
tenable even as that of a variety. : 

The name has been quite generally employed, especially by American writers, for the 
true parasiticus (to which it belongs, but is of course antedated). How this came about 
is readily explained. The two species of Jiigers—the Common and the Long-tailed— 
were generally confounded by authors (except Brisson) down to a comparatively re- 
cent date, or at least the two names “ parasiticus” and “cepphus,” were used indiscrim- 
inately for either species by those even who recognized two. Thus, in 1820, Temminck, 
then perhaps the best authority on the subject, gives but a singlo species, under the 
name of “ parasiticus, Briinnich,” which, according to his description and synonymy, is 
a combination of both. He soon after, however, became aware of his error, and 
acknowledges it in 1840, saying that ‘comme notre article du Stercoraire parasite ou 
labbe, renferme * * * les synonymes de deux espices destinctes * * * il est 
necessaire de refaire en totalité toutes les indications,” &c. But in the mean time 
Swainson’s richardsont had been described and figured, and Temminck, looking for a 
naine under which to present the Common Jiiger (for he considered tho name “ para- 
sitica” as referring to the Long-tailed species), adopted Swainson’s appellation for it. 
His example has been followed by Audubon and other American as well as by some 
European writers. 


STERCORARIUS BUFFONI, (Boie) Coues. 


Buffon’s or the Long-tailed Jaeger. 


Stercorarius longicaudatus, Briss., Orn. vi, 1760, 155.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. 
xxxli, 1819, 157.—DuG.., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 298.—Sutys-L., Fn. Belg. 1842, 
156.—ScuL., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, 49. 

Lestris longicaudatus, Tuomprs., N. H. Irel. iii, 1851, 399. 

Cataractes longecauda, MACGIL., Man. ii, 1842, 258. 

Stercorarius longicauda, Newr., Ibis, 1865, 571. 

(2) Catharacta cepphus, BRONN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 36. 

Lestris cepphus, Kuys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 240.—Br., Cat. Met. Uce. 1842, 80; 
Rev. Crit. 1850, 202; Consp. ii, 1856, 209.—Ds Murs, Tr. O61. 1860, 551.—Bas., 
J. f. O. 1865, 384. 

Stercorarius cepphus, GRAY, Gon. of B. iii, 1849, 653; List Br. B. 1863, 229.—Lawr., B. 
N. A. 1858, 840.—Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 243.—Sca., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, 
49.—Boaxpo., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 131.—Vurr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1562, 160.— 
ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 90. 

(2) Larus parasiticus, Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 819. Uncertain. 

Cataractes parasitica, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 310.—Macait., Br. B. v, —. 

Lestris parasitica, TrmM., Man. Orn. iv, 1840, 502.—Lesson, Man. ii, 1828, 388 —Sw. & 
Ricu., F. B. A. ji, 1031, 430.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, ——JEn., Man. 1835, 283.— 
Eyr., Cat. 1836, 52.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 470; Syn. 1839, 333; B. Am. vii, 
1844, 192, pl. 452.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 364. 

Lestris buffoni, Bore, “in Meyer’s Tasch. iii, 1810, 212;” Isis, 1822, 562.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 
No. 306; List, 1838, 63—Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 47.—Luss., Tr. Orn. 
1831, 616.—ScuINzZ, Eur. Fn. i, 1840, 391.—Scut., Rev. Crit. 1844, 135.—DEKay, 
N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 315, pl. 133, # 291.—Mipp., Sib. Reise, ii, 185.3, 241. 

Stercorarius buffoni, CouEs, Pr. Phila, Acad, 1863, 136; Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 108, 305; Key, 
1872, 309 ; Prybilov Isl. 1874, —.—Mauma., J. f. O. 1865, 206.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. viii, 1866, 299.—DaLi & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 304. 

Lestris crepidata, Breum, Eur. Vog. 1823, 747; V. D. 724.—Naum., V. D. x, 534, pl. 274. 

Lestris lessoni, DeGL., Mem. Acad. Roy. Lille, 1838.—Scurnz, Eur. Fn. 1840, 392. ( Young.) 

“ Lestris brachyrhynchus, microrhynchus, BREHM.” 
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Dua. S. rectricibus mediis ultra coeteras 8 ad 10 poll. porrectis. 


Hab.—Coasts of North America and Europe, chiefly in higher latitudes. Interior of 
Arctic America. 


Adult, breeding plumage.—Bill shorter than the head, less than the middle toe without 
the claw ; stout, compressed, higher than broad at the base, its sides regularly con- 
verging. Ceral porrion of culmen broad, flat, depressed, slightly concave in outline; 
ungual portion very decidedly declinato-convex to the greatly overhanging tip; nar- 
rower than the ceral. Tomia of superior mandible sinuate; at first concave and ascend- 
ing; then convex and descending ; again very concave us they decurve toward the 
deflected tip, just posterior to which there is an imperfect notch. Tomia of inferior 
maxilla nearly straight to the tip, where they are decurved. Gonys very short, slightly 
concave in outline. Eminentia symphysis scute, but not very large; rami very long 
as compared with the gonys, but absolutely rather short, from the encroachment of the 
feathers. Cere very short, being scarcely if at all longer than the utguis; its lower bor- 
der curving upward to give passage to the nostrils. ‘The encroachment of the feathers 
on the bill is greater than that of any other species; on the upper mandible they ex- 
tend within half an inch of the distal end of the cere, having a broad, rounded termi- 
uation, the feathers of the two sides meeting on and covering the culmen some distance 
from its real base. The feathers on the sides of the lower mandible extend nearly as 
far ag on the upper, and those between the rani quite to the symphysis. Wings ex- 
ceedingly long; first primary much the longest; rest rapidly graduated ; all rather 
narrow, tapering, falcate, actually pointed, their rhachides stiff and strong. Second- 
aries short and inconspicuous; rather broad; their apices as in the other species. 
Tertials moderately long, very straight, flexible, rounded at their extremities, the 
edges of their vanes convoluted. Tail very long; longer, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, than in any other North American species, being half as long as the wings; 
graduated, the lateral feather bein, three-fourths of an inch shorter than the next to 
central pair; all the feathers moderately broad, converging somewhat to their rather 
broad, rounded tips. Central rectrices extremely lengthened, exceeding the wings; 
projecting 8 to 10 inches beyond the tips of the lateral ones. They are extremely rigid 
at the base, being there much stiffer than the other feathers, but gradually become 
flexible, and at length filamentous in character, but preserve great elasticity through- 
out. They are about the same as the other feathers at their bases; thence taper uni- 
formly to their exceedingly acute tips. Their edges are sinuate Superior tectrices 
moderately long; the inferior reaching nearly to the tips of the rectrices. Feet quite 
slender; tarsus equal to middle toe and claw. Tibie bare of feathers for three- 
fourths of an inch. The reticulation of the feet is identical with that already des- 
eribed under other species. The scutella of the anterior face of the tarsus, however, 
show a tendency to degenerate into minute plates near the tibio-tarsal joint. Propor- 
tions of the toes as in other species, but the claws are comparatively small and weak, 
and but moderately curved and acute. , 

Occiput decidedly subcrested. The latero-nuchal region has its feathers Jength- 
ened, with disconnected fibrille, but they are hardly acuminate or rigid. The plum- 
age about the bill is short, thick, and compact; that of the upper parts is soft and 
flexible, only moderately imbricated and compact; that of the under parts is long, soft, 
and very thick. 

Bill dusky, its nail almost black. Tarsi deep leaden-blue; tibiz, phalanges, interdig- 
ital membranes, and claws black. Occiput subcrested, more decidedly than in any other 
species, forming a calotte of brownish-black, which color extends downward on the 
cheeks, the feathers before and below the eye and ov the sides of the bill being of this 
color. Neck all round, but especially the sides of the head and the peculiarly-formed 
feathers on the latero-nuchal region, light straw-yellow. Whole upper parts, with 
upper wing and tail coverts, deep slate, which, ou the primaries, secondaries, lateral 
tail feathers, and distal half of central pair, deepens into a lustrous brownish-black. 
Under surface of wings and tail deeper slate than the black, but not so deep as the 
upper surfaces. Chin, throat, and upper breast white, gradually becoming obscured 
with dusky-plumbeous, which deepens posteriorly, so that the abdomen and under tail 
coverts are nearly as dark as the back. Rhachides of first two or three primaries pure 
white, deepening into brownish-black at their tips; of the other primaries, and of the 
tail feathers (including the central pair), brown, except just at the base, blackening 
terminally. Under surfaces of all the rhachides are white for nearly their whole length. 

Dimensions.—Length of culmen, 1.15 inches; gape, 1.70; cere, 0.60; unguis about the 
same; gonys, 0.30; from feathers on sides of bill to tip, 0.90; wing, 12.50; tail, 6.25; 
central pair, 14.00 to 16.00; the projection, 8.00 to 10.00 inches; tibiw bare, 0.75 ; tarsus, 
1.60; middle toe without claw, 1.40. 

The changes of plumage of this species being exactly like those of S. parasitious, it 
is unnecessary to repeat them. 

Synonymy.—As already remarked, while speaking of S. parasiticus, it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine to which of the two species of Jiiger the names “parasiticus” and 
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“ cepphus” really refer. This difficulty results partly from the brevity and vagne char- 
acter of the diagnoses given, and partly from the fact that the two species were really 
confounded (except by Brisson) until a comparatively recent date. From this it re- 
sults that many of the older names and citations may without difficulty be referred to 
either species. This has been done; some authors considering Briinnich’s or Linnzus’ 
“narasiticus” to refer to the Long-tailed, and others thinking that it was based upon 
the common species, until the identification of this name has become almost a matter 
of choice, or rather of tacit understanding. A glance at the synonyms of the two spe- 
cies will show that authors are about equally divided on this point. Before the intro- 
duction of “richardsoni” by Swainson, the Common Jiiger usually received the appel- 
lation of parasiticus, but after the adoption of Swaiuson’s name for this species by 
Temminck and others, the name parasiticus was for some years almost universally 
applied to the Long-tailed Jiger. Within the last few years, however, the name has 
again reverted to the common species, and Butfon’s Jager has usnally heen called 
“cepphus.” This identification of Briinnich’s name is sanctioned by Gray, Bonaparte, 
and other writers. The following are my reasons for rather referring it to the young 
pomarinus : 

It is apparent, from almost every sentence of Briinnich’s description of cepphus, that 
he had in view a young bird of the year, in the state in which it is transversely waved 
with rufous and dusky, &c. The only point to determine is, what species it is the 
young of. Regarding its size, Briinnich compares it with his Catharacta skua, saying 
that it is much swaller than that species, and the size of parasitica. The young-of-the- 
year of pomatorhinus is more nearly the size of the adult parasiticus than is the young of 
the Long-tailed Jiger. The account of the colors, proportions, &c¢., which follows, 
agrees precisely with those of the young pomatorhinus; and when we remember that at 
that time the differences between the Common and Buffon’s Jiiger were not appreciated, 
it seems by no means certain that Briinnich had the latter in view in drawing up bis 
description. He would in that case have doubtless compared it with the parasiticus. 
Moreover, authors who wrote but shortly after Briinnich’s time, considered his cepphus 
to be the pomatorhimus ; thus, e.g., Latham places it as asynonym of that species. I by 
no means insist upon its reference to pomatorhimus, but merely wish to show that it very 
possibly belongs there, and that it is altogether too indefinite to be employed in either 
connection. , 

The name longicaudatus of Brisson (1760) is the very first one accompanied by a suf- 
ficiently definite description to enable the species to be identified. As Brisson is no au- 
thority for species, the name buffoni, proposed by Boie, is the first tenable specific 
designation. 

I have already given my reasons for referring the Larus parasiticus, Latham, to this 
species, rather than to the parasiticus of Briinnich. 

The Lestris lessoni of Degland (1838) is, according to that author’s own admission, 
based upon the youg buffonit. This same immature plumage of this species has served 
as the basis of Lestris crepidata of Brehm (1823). 


Subfamily LARIN2s. 


Dirac. Laride rostro integro, maxille supericris apice aduncd, inferiorem excedente. 


Cu. Bill entire; the apex of the upper mandible overhanging the tip of the lower. 
General shape of the bill as in Lestridinw. Eminentia symphysis always prominent. 
Rami of inferior mandible divaricating at an acute angle. Submental space partially 
feathered. Feathers of forehead extending further on the sides than on the culmen of 
upper mandible. Nostrils direct, linear-oval, somewhat club-shaped, pervious, situated 
on the side of the upper mandible near its base. Wings long, strong, and acutely 
pointed, the first primary usually longest. Tail usually square, or very slightly emar- 
ginate; sometimes forked; in Rhodostethia cuneate. Legs ambulatorial, of moderate 
length, placed far forward. Tibie denuded for a greater or less space below ; moder- 
ately stout, anteriorly scutellate, posteriorly smoothly reticulate. Toes as in the other 
subfamilies. Webs moderately full, always wore or less emarginate. Hind toe always 
fully developed, except in Rissa. Of very variable size, from the largest of the family 
to nearly the smallest. Plumage full and thick, especially beneath ; varying in color 

reatly with age and season, hardly, if at all, with sex. Sexes of nearly equal size, 
female usually a little the largest. 

Anatomical characters—For these see the account of the anatomy of DL. argentatus 
(smithsonianus), a typical species well illustrating the internal structure of the whole 
subfamily, 

The numerous species of this cosmopolitan group have been unwarrantably subdi- 
vided into a large number of genera, so-called by modern systematists, It may not be 
possible, even were it judged expedient, to define these genera as such; for with the 
exception of the cuneate-tailed Rhodostethia, and the fork-tailed Vema, no characters 
are obgerved beyond those of pattern of coloration, by which the groups can be trench- 
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antly separated, as the species are all variously interrelated.” Among the North Amer- 
forms we may distinguish three genera, one of them with several sections, as 
ollows: 


Analytical table of the North American genera and sections of Larinw. 


Te Tail Sq WarGe so scuccccecasg aes tnea sa ccesbns ememseghen. 36 hee dels Larvs. 


A. Head never hooded ; under parts never rosy-tinted ; Size me- 
dium and large; bill stout. 


a. Hallux well developed, with perfect claw. 


1. Adult white, with a colored mantle ....-. -------- Larus. 
2. Adult dark, with white head...-....---.---.-+--- Blasipus. 
3. Adult entirely white........0--. 02-220 222-00 ene Pagophila. 
b. Hallux usually defective...-....---------0 20-222 eee Rissa, 

B. Head in summer hooded, and under parts rosy-tinted ; size 
medium and small; bill slender ..-.-..----...---.------ Chrecocephalus, 
II. Tail wedge-shaped ; neck collared; small..-...---.--------- »--- RHODOSTETHIA. 
Ill. Tail forked ; small; hooded and collared.......----.----------- XeMa. 
large; hooded, not collared........---..----.---- - Creagrus. 


Subgenus LARUS, Linn. 


Larus, LINn., Syst. Nat. 1735-1766 ; et auct. 
Gavia, Morur., Gen. Av. 1752. 
> Lencus, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 86. (L. marinus.) 
> Laroides, BreEnM, 1830.—Bp., Consp. ii, 1850, 217. (L. argentatus.) 
Plautus, ReIcuH., 1853. (L. argentatus.) 
Glaucus, Brucn, J. f. O. 1453, 101. (L. glaucus.) 
Dominicanus, Brucnu, J, f. O. 1453, 100. (L. marinus.) 
Laroides, Brucu, J. f. O. 1855, 251. (L. glaucus.) 
Gavina, Br., Consp. Av. 1256, 222. (L. audouini.) 
Leucus, Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 215. (L. glaucus.) 
Clupeilarus, Be., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 220. (L. fuscus,) 
Gabianus, Be., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 212. (L. pacificus.) 


Gen. CHAR. Bill shorter than the head or tarsus, large, strong, more or less robust, 
usually very stout, deep at the base, higher than broad, compressed thronghout, the 
apex not very acute and never much attenuated or decnrved. Culmen about straight 
to beyond the nostrils, then convex, the amount of curvature increasing toward the 
end, varying in different species. Commissure slightly sinuate at its extreme base, 
then about straight to near the end, where it is more or Jess arcnato-declinate. Emi- 
nentia symphysis always large, prominent, and well defined, rather obtuse, seldom 
acute. Nostrils placed rather far forward in a well-defined nasal fossa, lateral, longi- 
tudinal, pervious, rather broader anteriorly than posteriorly. Feathers of forehead 
extending considerably farther on the sides of the upper mandible than on its culmen, 
but falling considerably short of the nostrils. Wings when folded reaching beyond the 
tail, the remiges strong, not very acute, first longest, second but, little shorter, rest rap- 
idly graduated. Tail of moderate length, always even, never forked nor rounded. 
Legs rather slender, of moderate length; tibize bare for a considerable distance above 
the joint, the naked part smooth. Tarsi about equal to or a little longer than the mid- 
dle toe and claw, varying but slightly in proportions among the different species; anteri- 
otly scutellate, posteriorly and laterally reticulate. Hallux fully developed and always 
present. Anterior claws stout, strong, little curved, rather obtuse, the inner edge of 
the middle one dilated. Webs full and broad, scarcely incised. j 

Of very large or medium size, never very small. Robust and powerful. Comprising 
the largest species of the subfamily and those typical of it. White, with a darker 
mantle, without a hood; the head and neck in winter streaked with dusky. 

The prose iis paragraphs express the essential characters of the subgenus Larus, as it 
is here accepted. I take as my type of the section the old Linnean L. canus, and con- 
sider as congeneric with that species all the true Gulls which are white, with yellow- 
ish bills, with a darker mantle, without hoods, and with the head and neck streaked 
with dusky in winter, and which have squarely truncated tails and perfectly developed 


* The character of defective hallux, supposed to distinguish Jtissa, does not always 
hold; for in a North Pacific form, not specifically distinguishable from 2. tridactyla, the 
hind toe is perfectly formed. Pagophila has stout, roughish tarsi. The species of 
“Hooded Gulls” (Chracocephalus, &c.) are generally small and delicate slender-billed 
species ; but one, at least, is among the largest of the Gulls, while from the slender, 
tern-iike form of the bill, seen in C. minutus and philadelphia, the transition is gradual 
and unbroken to species with a very stout hooked bill. 
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halluces. It will be seen that the definition excludes all the XYema, which seem to form 
a very natural section by themselves, and, among the Lareew proper, excludes Rissa, 
with its usually imperfect hallux; Pagophila, with its entirely white color and some 
peculiarities of form ; and the whole group of dark colored, usually red-billed, Gulls, 
comprising Leucopheus, Blasipus, Adelarus, &c. 

‘The old genus, Larus, has been, to an entirely unwarrantable extent, subdivided by 
some late systematists. There being scarcely any appreciable differences of form amoug 
most of the Lari, these authors have based generic characters upon the color of the 
mantle and primaries. But between two extremes of color, e. g. L. marinus and glaucus 
(from slaty black to the lightest of pearly or whitish blue), there is found every shade, 
and such features as these should not be made grounds for generic divisions. If it 
be admitted that the “genera” of Lari typici are quite arbitrary, gstablished to facili- 
tate the determination and recollection of species, somewhat after the fashion of an 
index, in which subjects are arranged after some fixed and previously agreed upon 
order of sequence, their usefulness cannot be questioned, but I do not think that they 
are natural genera. 

We find among the Lari three, perhaps four, groups, the species of each of which are 
more closely allied among themselves than are those of the different groups. They 
may be thus arranged and defined : 

A. “ White-winged Gulls.”.—Of large size, inhabiting exclusively the higher latitudes 
of the Northern Hemisphere; with exceedingly light-bluish, sometimes almost white, 
mantles, and white or bluish primaries, without any black on them; light yellow biils ; 
flesh-colored legs. This group constitutes the genus Glaucus of Bruch (1853); Laroides 
of Bruch (1855); Leucus of Bonaparte (1856). All the well-accredited species are rep- 
resented in North America. They are three in number—glaucus, leucopterus, and glau- 
cescens. 

B. ‘ Black-backed Gulls.”—Of the very largest and medium size, cosmopolitan ; with 
slaty-black mantles; primaries crossed with black ; yellowish bills, flesh-colored legs. 
They again are of two types—a larger, embracing the most powerful known Gulls (ma- 
rinus, &¢.), upon which is founded Bruch’s genus Dominicanus ; and a smaller, com- 
prising L. fuscus and its representative species from various parts of the world, serving 
as the type of Bonaparte’s genus Clupeilarus. 

C. “ Herring Gulls.’—Of rather large and medium size, cosmopolite; the quite numer- 
ous species all having the bill yellowish, with a spot of red at the eminentia; the legs 
flesh-colored ; the mantle some shade of blue; the primaries crossed with black. Upon 
the type of this section is based Laroides of Brehm. The type is the European Her- 
ring Gull—argentatus of Briinnich ; intimately allied species or varieties are, smith- 
sonianus, Coues ; michahellesit, Bruch ; occidentalis, Audubon; (?) borealis, Brandt. Cali- 
Sornicus, Lawrence, is exactly intermediate between this and the succeeding section. 

Dz. “ Mew Gulls..—Of medium and small size, inhabiting the Northern Hemisphere ; 
greenish-yellow bill, not very robust; bluish mantles; primaries crossed with black ; 
Jegs greenish-yellow, instead of flesh-color. Typical Larus of Linnzus, comprising 
delawarensis, Ord ; canus, Linnzus ; brachyrhynchus, Richardson ; and other representa- 
tive species and varieties. 


The North American species may be tabulated as follows: 
Analysis of the North American Lari. 


A. Large and robust: mantle whitish or pale-pearly; no black on 
primaries at any age. 
a. Mantle very pale; primaries the same, fading insensi- 
bly into white far from the tips. 
1. Larger: length, about 30 inches; wing, 18.00 or 


. more; bill and tarsus, each, about 3.00. ....-. GLAUCUS. 
2. Smaller: length, about 24 inches; wing, 17 or ; 
less; bill, about 2; tarsus, 2.25 ...........-.- LEUCOPTERUS. 
b. Mantle light blue; primaries the same, with definite 
WHI tips isso: ses see we wisiegeiee ee ete eco ee eas GLAUCESCENS. 
B. Very large: mantle slaty-blackish; primaries crossed with 
black ; size of the first...---.-----.-+--- -2-0-+ cen ee ene ne MARINUS. 


C. Large: mantle some shade of blue, darker than in A, lighter 
than in B; primaries crossed with black; feet flesh-colored. 
1. Mantle grayish-blue; bill moderately ro- 
bust). Sse sees ccvestexesencsen ARGENTATUS var. smithsonianus. 
2. Mantle slaty-blue; bill very robust... ARGENTATUS var. occidentalis. 
D. Medium and small: primaries crossed with black; feet dark; 
webs yellow. 
1. Tarsus obviously longer than the middle toe 
and claw: bill of adult greenish-yellow, en- 
circled with a black band; first primary 
usually with a sub-apical white spot; 
length, about 18—20 inches ...........-.-. DELAWARENSIS, 
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15, Tarsus little if any longer than middle toe 

and claw; bill with a red spot, but an im- 

perfect black band, if any; first primary 

usually with the end broadly white; length, ; ; 

about 20—22 inches ...--..----. DELAWARENSIS var. californicus, 
2. Tarsus little if any longer than the middle 

toe and claw ; bill slender, without a black 

band or red spot; size, very small; length, 

16 or—inches ..-.----.-...---.------ CANUS var. brachyrhynchus. 


LARUS GLAUCUS, Briinn. 


Glaucous Gull; Burgomaster. 


Larus glaucus, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 44.—SaB., Linn. Trans. xii, 757.—TEMM., Man. ii, 
1820, 757.—Bo1E, Isis, 1822, 562.—StTEpu., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1626, 189.—F LeM., Br. 
Anim. 1828, 139.—Br., Syn. 1828, 361; List, 1838, 63.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 
1831, 416.—NutTr., Man. ii, 1834, 306.—_JEen., Man. 1835, 279.—EyT., Cat. Br. B. 
1836, 53.—BREHM, V. D. 1831, 733.—AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 59, pl. 396; Syn. 
1239, 329; B. Am. vii, 1844, 170, pl. 449.—Naum., V. D. x, 1740, 350, pl. 264.— 
Keys. & Buas., Wirb. Enr. 1840, 96.—Macaiu., Man. ii, 1242. 247—Gir., B. L. 
I. 1844, 363.—Scu.., Rev. Crit. 1844, 125.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 654; List 
Br. B. 1863, 230.—MIpp., Sib. Reise, ii, 1853, 241.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 242.— 
REINE., Ibis, iii, 1861, 16—Covgs, Pr. A. N. S. 1861, 243;-1862, 294; Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v, 1868, 306; Key, 1872, 311.—Newr., Ibis, 1865, 509.—ScuL., Mus. P.-B. 
iv, 1863, Lari, 4—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 299.—Da.i & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 304.—ELL1oT, introd. B. N. A. fig. ——RabpE, Reisen, ii, 
1863, 322 (Siberia).—Buas., J. f. O. 1865, 381. : 

Leucus glaucus, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 86.—Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 215 ; 

‘ Compt. Rend. xlii, 1856, 770. 

Plautus glaucus, REIcH., Syst. Av. pl. 47, figs. 316-17-18. 

Laroides glaucus, BRUCH, J. f. O. 1855, 281. 

Larus glacialis, BENICKEN.—MaccaIL., Mem. Wern. Soe. v, 1824, 270.—Breum, V. D. 732. 

Glaucus glacialis, BrucH, J. f. 1853, 101, pl. 2, f. 14 (Schlegel says this =leucopterus). 

Laroides glacialis, Bruca, J. f..O. 1855, 282. 

© Tarus giganteus, BENICKEN.” 

Larus consul, Bore, ‘ Wied. Zool. Mag. i, 757.”—BREuM, V. D. 1831, 735. 

Glaucus consul, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 101. 

Larus islandicus, EDMONSTON, Mem. Wern. Soe. iv, 1822, pp. 176, 182; not of EDMoN- 
STON, ibid. 1823, which = leucopterus. 

Larus hutchinsii, Ricu., F. B. Am. ii, 1831, 419.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 290.— 
Cougs, ibid. 294.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 299.—CovEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v, 306.—ELLIOT, B. N. A. ii, pl. 53.—DaLu & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 304. 

(2) Leucus arcticus, Bp., Consp. ii, 1856, 216. 

“ Larus leuceretes, SCHLEEP.” 

“ Larus leuconotus, AUCT.”—(Bp.) (But what authors?) 


Diac. L.pallio albido aut diluté perlaceo, primariis similibus versus apices sensim nec statim 
albis, staturd inter maximos. Long. 30 poll., rostr. et tars. 3 + poll. 


Hab.—Northern and Arctic Seas, cireumpolar; south in winter on the Atlantic coast 
of North America to Long Island. 


Adult summer plumage.—Very large, nearly or quite equaling LZ. marinus. Bill large 
and strong; very wide, but not so deep at the angle nor so much arched toward the 
termination of the culmen as in marinus. Bill about as long as the middle toe and 
claw. Second primary nearly equaling the first. Bill chrome-yellow, with a tinge of 
olivaceous, the tip diaphanoas, the sides of the symphyseal eminence with a small spot 
of vermilion. Mantle very light pearl-blue (or bluish-white). Primaries a shade 
lighter than back, fading insensibly into pure white a considerable distance from their 
tips. Shafts of primaries straw-ycllow. Legs and feet pale flesh-color. Otherwise 
whoily white. 

Adult in winter —The head and neck are streaked with pale brownish-gray. 

Young-of-the-year.—“ Streaked longitudinally on the neck with pale wood-brown; 
the upper plumage barred transversely with ashy-gray and grayish-vellow; the tail 
irregularly spotted. The shafts of the primaries white, and the spots on the webs 
much paler than in the young of L. marinus and argentatus. The bill horn-colored at 
the base; brownish-black at the tip. Feet flesh-colored.”—[ Rich. ] 

Dimensions of adult—Length, 30 inches; extent of wings, 62; wing from carpus,, 
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18.50; bill along culmen, 2.75 to 3.00; along rictus, 3.75; depth opposite nostrils, 0.80 ; 
at angle, 0.85; tarsus, 3.00; middle toe and claw, 2.75. ; 

One of the largest and most powerful of the subfamily, nearly equaling in these 
respects the L. marinus. The combination of the large size and the extremely light 
colors render it perfectly easy to distinguish it at a glance. The well-defined, rounded, 
white apical spots of the primaries of glaucescens at once separate that species. The 
ditferences of leucopterus, as shown by the dimensions, may be seen by comparing the 
measurements given. : : 

All authors are agreed as to the great variation in size which this species presents. 
Sabine found one to measure 32 by 65 inches, with a tarsus 3.50 and a bill upward of 
4 inches long. The dimensions given are, it is believed, about the average. 


Norn.— Larus hutchinsii.’—In earlier papers I recognized this as a species distinct 
from L. glaucus, basing characters as follows: ’ 

Adult(???)—Entire plumage pure white; shafts of primaries straw-yellow. Bill 
flesh-colored, blackish on the terminal third. Feet flesh-colored. 

Young.—Head, neck, and upper parts white, mottled with light reddish-brown, ap- 
pearing on the back as irregular patches, and on the rump as more or less regular 
transverse bars. Under parts nearly uniform, very pale reddish-brown; the under tail 
coverts barred with white. Wings and tail pure white, with yellow shafts. 

Dimensions.—Length, 27.50; extent, 60.00; wing, 17.75; bill along culmen, 2.40; along 
gape, 3.20; height at nostrils, 0.70; tarsus, 3.40; middle toe and claw, 3.50. 

The particular coloration of the bill, however, is against the supposition that the 
bird is adult, as this coloration is the ordinary style in young birds of this group. I 
am now disinclined to allow that the bird is anything more than some stage of L. glau- 
cus, although it is difficult to account for the absence of any shade of pearly-blue on the 
mantle. In the foregoing synonymy I assign it to glaucus, with this explanation; and 
in further elucidatiou of the question I present the following remarks, just as I find 
them in my Mss. prepared in 1863: 

“Under the above name, and by the foregoing description, I wish to indicate a form 
of Gull as large, or almost as large, as glaucus, differing from this species mainly in 
being pure white all over, and in having a differently colored bill. It looks, indeed, 
like an albino glaucus ; but, as other species of Gulls are equally liable to albinism, we 
should not find so many albinos of glaucus to so few, if any, of other species. Glaucus, 
as is well known, grows lighter with age, but is never wholly pure white; at least I 
have seen none such, nor have I found descriptions of such a condition. And, more- 
over, the bill of an old glaucus is never of the color of what I call hutchinsii. In this 
respect the bird is like young glaucus, leucopterus, &c. This fact excites suspicion that 
the bird may be an immature, if not an abnormal, glaucus ; yet I have no more au- 
thority for saying so than for denying that itis so. I do not know that I clearly recog- 
nize, or could separate, specimens of young hutchinsii (supposing it to be distinct) from 
young glaucus, but the adults are not to be mistaken for each other. 

“J revived this overlooked species in the ‘ Proceedings,’ as above. We have now 
severa] specimens in the Smithsonian, from widely separated localities. One of them 
was taken in wiuter in New York State. Other specimens are in Captain Rodgers’ 
collections, from the North Pacific, where the bird 1s represented to be common. These 
are noticed by Mr. Cassin, as above quoted. There is a New England specimen in the 
Museum of the Peabody Academy, at Salem, Massachusetts, mentioned by me, as 
above, in the Essex Institute Proceedings. In selecting a name for this bird I have 
been perplexed, rather from not knowing which one to choose than from any dearth of 
names. Ornithologists differ as to the synonymy. Bonaparte (Consp. Av.) calls it 
“arcticus, Maegill”’ and puts ‘argentatus, Sabine” as a synonym. Both of these au- 
thors speak of their subjects as having a notable amount of blue on the back—the 
latter writer especially dwelling on this character (‘back pure pearl-gray, with a good 
deal of blue,’ &c.) Their descriptions, beyond question, refer to leucopterus, as, indeed, 
one of them (Macgillivray) subsequently affirmed. Sabine gives (Mem. B. Greenland, 
Trans. Linn. Soc. xii, 1818), under head of LZ. glaucus, a full and accurate description 
of hutchinsii, which he considers as a variety of glaucus, ‘caused by sickness or a 
scarcity of supply of food. I have not been able to examine the original notice of L. 
glacialis, Benicken ;’ but Bruch, who adopts that name, speaks of the gull-blue of the 
upper parts. The name is therefore not to be used in this connection. Bonaparte 
gives asa synonym ‘leuconotus, Auct.’, though what authors he refers to I have not 
been able to determine. This name would seem to belong here. I do not know 
whether or not it antedates huichinsii, proposed in 1831, for a bird that can be no other 
than the one now under discussion. Bonaparte’s Conspectus Gaviarum differs much 
from his Conspectus Avium with regard to this species. In the latter he admits it as 
valid, assigning specific characters and synonymy. In the former he discards it, and 
scatters the synonymy indiscriminately among several species.” 


/ 
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LARUS LEUCOPTERUS, Faber. 


White-winged Gull. 


Larus argentatus, SABINE, Linn. Trans. xii, 1815, 546. Not of authors. 

Larus argentatus, vay. 0eMM., Man. ii, 764. 

Larus leucopterus, !auun, Prod. Isl. Orn. 1*22, 91.—Br., Syn. 1828, 361; List, 1838, 63.— 
Sw. & Itrcn., FP. B. Am. ii, 1831, 414.—Nurt?., Man. ii, 1434, 305.—Aup., Orn, 
Biog. iii, 1435, 553, pl. 282; Syn. 1839, 327; B. Am. vii, 1444, —, pl. ——lKyr., 
Cat. Br. B, 1436, 53.—TumM., Man, iv, 1840, 467.—Naum., V. D. x, 1840, 367, pl. 
265.—Kuys. & Bias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 06.—Macau.., Man. ii, 1842, 247,—8cun., 
Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur, 1844, 125.—Gray, Gen. of 1. iii, 1849, 654; List Br. 13. 1863, 
230.—Mipp., Sib. Reise, ii, 1853, 242.—Lawn., B. N. A. 1858, 843; Ann. Lye. N. 
Y. viii, 1866, 299.—Cous, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1862, 204; Pr. Ixus. Inst. v, 1464, 
306; Key, 1872, 311.—Ripew., Anu. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 393 (Ohio, Wheaton).— 
Visa, Pr. ss. Inst. iii, 1462, 160.—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 90.—DALL & Bann, 
Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, 304.—Scut., Mus. P.-B. ix, 1463, Lari, 5.—Buas., J. f. O. 
1465, 382. 

“Plautus lencopterus, REICH. 

Glaucus leucoplorus, Buen, J. f. O. 1853, 101.—Bp., Consp. ii, 1856, 217. 

Laroides leucoplerus, Brocn, J. f. O. 1455, 261.—Breum, V. D, 1631, 745. 

Larus arcticus, MAcGIL., Mem. Wern. Soc. v, 268. 

Larus glaucoides, “ TimM.”—Bork, Isis, 1822, 562.—Tumm., Man. iv, 1340, 469. 

Laroides glaucoides, Vitcnrm, V. D. 744, 

Larus islandicus, WomMonsy., Mem. Wern. Soc. iv, 1823, 5035 not of IspMonst., 1822.— 
Fiem., Br. An. 1528, 139.—Jimn., Man. 1435, 279. 

Laroides minor, Bruun, V. D. 1831, 736, pl. 37, f. 2. 

Laroides subleucoptcrus, BreuM, V. D. 746. 


Duc. L. glauco omnino similis, sed minor. Long. bipedalis ; rostr. 2.00 poll., tars, 2. 25. 
Hab—With the preceding. 


Adult in summer.— Bill rather small, the symphyseal eminence very largely devel- 
oped; the depth at the angle but little more than at the vostrils,  Wirst primary 
longest. Tarsus not longer than the middle toe and claw. Bill greenish-yellow, 
ebrome along the tomia and toward the extremity; the tip diaphanous; the vermilion 
spot on the lower mandible rather small. Mantle and wings light pearl-blue, this color 
toward the tips of the primaries, secondarics, and tertials fading iusensibly into white. 
Bases of the primaries the same color as the body of the feather; without well-defined, 
rounded white apices, their rhachides straw-yellow. Legs and feet flesh-colored. 

Adult in winter —As in summer, but the head and neck narrowly streaked with 
dusky-gray. 

Young.—‘‘ Pale, dusky cinereous, with a few slightly darker spots; the primaries 
somewhat darker at their tips.”—[Bp.] 

Dimensions.—Length, 24 inches; wing, 16.75; bill along culmen, 1.40; along rictus, 
2.40; depth at angle, 0.65; tarsus, 2.25; middle toc and claw the same. 

This species is a perfect counterpart of L.glaucus: but, although quite identical in 
colors, may be readily distinguished by its greatly inferior size. Beside this there are 
some differences of proportion. ‘The specimens before me have disproportionally weaker 
bills than has the adult glaucus; the tarsus is not longer than the middle tue and claw, 
and the first primary is decidedly a ae The rather larger size, darker primaries, 
and their their well-defined, round, apical spots readily distinguish the glauccacens. 

There is a remarkable discrepancy in the statements of authors concerning the di- 
mensions of this spccics. Thus, Bonaparte gives 20 inches, while Richardson says 26! 
The specimens before me average about 24 inches, as above piven. 

The discnss’on of the synonyms “argentatus, Sabine,” and “ arcticus, Macgill.” is pre- 
sented under the head of L. hutchinsti. Macgillivray’s name is certainly a synonym of 
leucopterus, Faber, as he himself subsequently admits; notwitbstanding which, Bona- 
parte, in his Conspectns, adopts it for what I call hutchinsii, upon what grounds does 
not appear. Temminck at first considered this specics as a varicty of the common 
Herring Gull (4. argentatus). He subsequently, however, became conyinecd of his 
error, and named it L, glaucoides—an appropriate title, but antedated. In 1#23 Ed- 
monston (op. cil) applies the name islandicus to this species, only a ycar after he had so 
named the L. glaucus, 


LARUS GLAUCESCENS, Licht. 
Glaucous-winged Gull. 


Larus glaucescens, LICHT.—Lawnr., B. N. A. 1A58, #42,—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1462, 
295; Key, 1272, 311.—Coor, & Suck., N. I. Wash. Ter. 1860, 270.—Euiios, B. 
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N. A. Introd. fig. of primaries (with labels of this and the accompanying figure 
transposed ).—DaLL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1769, 304.—Frxscu, Abh. Nat. ili, 
1a7d, 23, 

Glancus glaucescens, Buucn, J. f. O. 1853, 101. 

Laroides glaucescens, Brucu, J. f. O. 1855, 281. 

Leucus glaucescens, Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 216; Compt. Rend. xlii, 1256, 770. 

Larus glaucopterus, “ KivtLrtz.” 

Glaucus glaucopterus, Brucn, J. f. O. 1853, 101. . 

Laroides chalcopterus, Brucu, J. f. O. 1255, 222. 

Leucus chalcopterus, Bp., Consp. Av. i1, 1456, 216; Compt. Rend. xlii, 1*56, 770. 

, #43.—CouEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 295. 


DiaG. L. pallio ceruleo-perlaceo fere ut in L. argentato, primariis dorso concoloribus, apici- 
bus atatim nec sensim albis. 


Larus chalcopterus, Lawk., B. N. A. 185 


(The shade of the mantle is almost exactly as in argentatus, and the primaries are 
pictured exactly as in that species, the black of argentatus being replaced by a pearly- 
blue like the mantle.) 


Sp. Cu.—Bill long and rather weak, the upper mandible acute and projecting con- 
siderably beyond tip of the under, the convexity near the end comparatively slight ; 
angle pretty well defined, the outline between it and the tip about straight. First 
primary longest; the tarsus rather longer than the middle tue and claw. 

Adult in summer.—Bill light yellow, an orange spot at the angle of the lower mandi- 
ble, and a dusky one just above. Mandible pearl-blue, much the same shade as in 
argentatus. Primaries scarcely darker than the back, all with well-defined, ronnded 
apical spots of white. First, the base not appreciably lighter than the body of the 
feather, with a well-defined white spot on both webs near the end, separated from the 
white tip by a transverse band of the color of the body of the feather; sécond, third, 
and fourth, basal portions notably lighter than the terminal, fading into pure white at 
their juncture with the latter, without spots except at the apex; fifth, sixth, basal por- 
tions the color of the back, fading into white near the end, separated from the white 
apices by a band, narrowest on the sixth, of the color of the outer primaries. Inner 
primaries like the secondaries, with plain broadly white ends. Feet light flesh-color. 

Adult in winter.—Head, neck, and breast thickly nebulated with light grayish-dusky, 
the throat mostly immaculate. 

Approaching maturity.—Bill dark-colored, yellowish along the culmen and gonys. 
Wings and tail light grayish-ashy, the former without sbarply-defined white tips or 
spots. Under parts generally marked with dusky, the wing coverts marked with 
dusky and white. Feathers of the back narrowly edged with gray. 

Intermediate.—Bill flesh-colored, the terminal portion black. Wings and tail darker 
than in the preceding, especially on the outer webs of the former. Everywhere dusky- 
gray, more or less mottled with white, the gull-blue of the upper parts appearing as 
mottling of greater or less extent. 

Young-of-the-year.—Dill black. Everywhere deep grayish-dusky, somewhat mottled 
with whitish; the feathers of the back, wings, and upper tail coverts edged, tipped, 
and crossed with mere or less regular transverse bars of grayish-white. 

Nestling, nearly fledged.—Dark gray; under parts, wings, and tail transversely waved 
with rufous; under parts nearly pure dark ashy-gray; Will and feet black. 

Nestling, unfledged.—Bill and feet black; head and neck dull whitish, irregularly 
spotted with blackish; upper parts spotted with grayish-black and grayish-white ; 
under parts more uniform gray, the abdomen fading into white. 

Dimensions.—Length, about 27 inches; wing, 19.75; bill above, 2.25; gape, 3.25; 
height at angle, 0.70; tarsus, 2.60; middle toe and claw, 2.50. 

Hab.—Pacifie coast of North America. 


The present is a well characterized species. The most striking peculiarity of form 
is in the bill, in the very slight comparative convexity of the culmen near the end, the 
tip being slender and acute and projecting considerably over the tip of the lower man- 
dible. This form of bill is recognizable even in the young-of-the-year, in which the 
bill is every way much smaller than in the adult. The color of the upper parts is 
much that of L. argentatus. The terminal spots of the primaries are as well defined as 
in the species with black primaries, and are much and regularly rounded. The shafts of 
the quill-feathers are much the color of the webs. The dusky of the young birds is very 
light, and, except in the early stages, is much mottled with grayish-white. The upper 
parts soon become very light-colored by the broad whitish margins of the feathers. 
The primaries early acquire notably lighter tips, but do not obtain the well-detined 
white terminal apexes, nor the spot on the first primaries, till maturity. The prima- 
ries of the youngest birds have a shade of silvery-gray, which is quite peculiar, and very 
different from the color of those parts in the young of the Gulls with black primaries. 

Larus glaucescens may be considered a well-established species. As already noted, 
it is when adult almost exactly like an argentatus with the black of the primaries re- 
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placed by a pearly gray-blue shade like that of the mantle. Young birds in all stages 
are paler and grayer than the corresponding stages of argentatus. Agreeing with leu- 
copterus in respect of size, glaucescens may be immediately known by the pattern of the 
primaries; the pearly-blue color continuing undiminished in intensity to the tips of 
the feathers, instead of fading gradually into white as in glawcus and leucopterus. 

I have never seen a specimen purporting to be “ chalcopterus,” which Mr. Lawrence 
admitted in 1858. As described, it is “exactly like leucopterus, except on the priinaries, 
which are ashy-gray, with rounded white apical spots’—which is precisely the char- 
acter of glaucescens. The young are said to be “ dark gray, as in glaucopterus” (of Kitt- 
litz, = glaucescens, Licht.) There is not the slightest likelihood that it is anything 
more than glaucescens, probably in somewhat immature condition. 


LARUS MARINUS, Linn. 


Great Black-backed Gull. 


Larus marinus, LIxN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 225.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 598.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, $13.—TemM., Man, 1815, 490.—Bo1, Isis, 1822, 562.—Srepu., Gen. 
Zool. xiii, 1826, 186.—FLeM., Br. An. 1828, 140.—Bp., Syn. 1¢22#, —; List, 1838, 
63.—Nv1T., Man. ii, 1834, 308.—BrenM., V. D. 1831, 731.—Jen., Man, 1835, 
272,—Evv., Cat. 1836, 53.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 305; v, 1839, 636; pl. 241; 
Syn. 1839, 329; B. Am. vii, 1844, 172, pl. 450.—Naum., V. D. x, 1840, 439, pls. 
268, 269.—Krys. & Bias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 97.—Macei., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 
244.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 361.—Scuu., Rev. Crit. 1844, 124; Mus. P.-B. ix, 1863, 
Lari, p. —.—GRay, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 654; List Br. B. 1863, 231.—Lawr., B. 
N. A. 1958, #44; Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 299.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soe. viii, 1861, 
72,—COUES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 244; ibid. 1862, 295; Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1363, 
306; Key, 1572, 312.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 131—Vrrr., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iii, 1862, 160.—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 90.—SHARPE & Dress., B. Eur. pt. 
xv, Dee. 1-72.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. x, 391 (Lake Michigan, Velie); and of authors. 

Leucus marinus, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 86. 

Dominicanus marinus, Brucu., J. f. O. 1853, 100; 1855, 280.—Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 
213; Compt. Rend. xlii, 1856, 770. 

Larus niger, Briss., Orn. vi, 1760, 158. 

Larus navius, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 225.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 598.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 814. 

Larus albus, MOL., Syst. Nat. Supp]. 1776, 108. 

Larus maculatus, BopDp., Tabl. P. E. 1783, 16. 

Larus masimus, Leacu, Cat. 1816, 40.—Breum, V. D. 1831, 728. 

Larus muileri et fabricit, Breum, V. D. 1831, 729, 730. 


Disc. L, staturé maximus, pallio schistaceo-nigro. Long. 30.00 poll. 


Hab.—American and European coasts of the Atlantic. South in winter, to Long 
Tsland (to Florida, dud.). Great Lakes and the Mississippi (dud.). 


Adult, breeding plumage.—Size very large; general form strong, compact, and power- 
ful. Bill very stout, deep at the angle, rather short for its height; culmen toward the 
end exceedingly convex, so much so as te make a tangent to it at the point where the 
tip of the lower mandible touches it perpendicular to the commissure. Symphyseal 
eminence very large and prominent; tarsus but little if any longer than the middle 
toe and claw, compressed, rather slender for the size of the bird. Interdigital mem- 
branes broad, scarcely emarginate. Bill bright chrome, the tip of both mandibles 
diaphanous. A Jarge bright vermilion spot occupies nearly the terminal half of the 
lower mandible and encroaches a little.on the upper. Edges of jaws bright vermilion. 
Palate and tongue pale orange-red. Eyelids vermilion. Iris pale lemon-yellow. Legs 
and feet pale flesh-color. Mantle intense slate-color, nearly black, with a purplish re- 
flection. The secondaries and tertials broadly tipped with white, the line of demarca- 
tion distinct. Primaries: first, black, scarcely lighter at its base, its tip white for 24 
inches, its shaft white inferiorly, and superiorly along the white portion of the feather ; 
second, like the first, but its base lighter, the white tip less extensive, and interrupted 
by a narrow bar of black on one or both webs; third, fourth, fifth, broadly tipped with 
white, their bases of a lighter shade of slate than the second, and fading into white at 
the junction with the broad black subterminal band. 

Adult in winter—As in summer, but the head and neck streaked with dusky. 

Young-of-the-year.—As large as the adult; the bill as large, but not so strong, nor the 
eminence so well developed; wholly black. Upper parts wholly dusky chocolate- 
brown, mottled with whitish and 1-ght rufous, the latter on the back and wings, the 
feathers being tipped and the wing coverts deeply indented with this color. Under - 
parts mottled with white or rufous-white and dusky, the throat mostly immaculate. 
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Primaries and tail deep brownish-black, the former tipped, subterminally barred, and 
its outer feather mottled, with whitish. 

Dimensions.—Lenth, 30.00 inches; extent, 65.00; wing from the carpus, 18.50; bill 
above, 2.50; rictns, 3.50; height at nostril, 0.05; at angle, 0.95; tarsus, 3.00; middle _ 
toe and claw slightly less. 

The very large size of this bird and its dark colors at once separate it from any other 
of North America, and render comparisons unnecessary. 

I cannot understand the following statement of Audubon (B. Am. vii, p. 178): “The 
most remarkable circumstance relative to these birds is, that they either associate with 
another species, yiving rise to a hybrid breed, or that when very old they lose the dark 
color of the back, which is then of the same tiut as thut of L. argentatus, or even 
lighter.” It is dificult to understand how Audubon could have entertained such an 
opinion. That the marinus should accidentally hybridize with argentatus or glaucus is 
not impossible, though improbable; but to suppose that it regularly does so. or that 
it ‘ grows gray” with the advancing years, seems unreasonable. Audubon’s state- 
ment that the Larus argentatus (smithsonianus) is not found on the Labrador coast, is 
equally erroneous. 

Both Bonaparte and Bruch give several species of Dominicanus, all more or less closely 
allied with the present. The species found in North America is the true marinus of 
Linneus, whatever may be said of the relationships of the others. 

For so long known a species the present has remarkably few synonyms, owing to the 
many distinctive characters presented by it. Nevius of Gmelin, and also probably 
maculatus of Boddiert, are based upon the immature bird. Maculatus of Briinnich, 
however, cannot be this species, since it is said to be of the same size as L. canus. As 
usual, several noriinal species have been instituted by Brehm. 


LARUS ARGENTATUS, Briinn. 


Herring Gull. 


a. argentatus. 


Larus cinereus, BRIss., Orn. vi, 1760, 160, pl. 14. ‘ 

Larus argentatus, ButNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 44.—Gn., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 600.—TExm., Man. 
1820, 764; iv, 1840, 470.—Borr, Isis, 1822, 562.—WoLr & Mery., Zusiit. Tasch. 
1822, 195.—Srupu., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 191.—FLem., Br. An. 1828, 140.—JEN., 
Man. 1835, 276.—Eyr., Cat. 1836, 52.—Bp., List, 1838, 63.—Krys. & Bias., Wich. 
Eur. i, 1840, 96.—Macem., Man. ii, 1°42, 246.—Scut., Rev. Crit. 1844, 124.— 
DEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 306.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 654; List Br. B. 1867. 
232.—HAkTL., Syst. Orn. W. Afr. 1857, 251.—ScuL., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, Lari, 16 
(includes the other varieties)—BocaGu, Jorn. Sc. Lisbon, 1868, 149, 330.— 
Bras., J. f. O. 1865, 380 (unites leucopheus. michahellesii, and cachinnans).— 
Dress., B. Eur. pt. —. pl. —. 

Laroides argentatus, Bren, V. D. 1831, 740.—Brvcu, J. f. O. 1855, 282.—Bp., Consp. ii,. 
1856, 218; Naum. 1854, 212. 

Glaucus argentatus, BRucH, J. f. O. 1853, 101. 

Larus fuscus, PENN., Brit. Zool. ii, 1768, 131—Nee AuctTT.—Monr., Orn. Dict. 1802. 

Goeland & manteau gris, Burr., Hist. Nat. Ois. viii, 1781, 406, pl. 32.—P. E. 253. 

Larus marinus, var. 3., LATH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 814. 

Larus glaucus, Rerz., Fn. Suec. i, 1800, 156.—Wotr & Mry., Tasch. ii, 1810, 471.— 
Benick., Ann. Wett. Ges. Nat. iii, 1812, 138.—TrmM., Man. 1815, 493 (partly).— 
Nec AUCTY. 

Larus argenteus, BREHM, Beit. Vigelk. iti, 1822, 781, 799. 

Laroides argenteus, BREuM, V. D. 1831, 741. 

Larus argentatoides, BREHM, Beit. Vigelk. 1822, 791, 799 (partly). 

Laroides argentatoides, BREHM, V. D. 1831, 742. 

Larus argentatoides, Toomps., P. Z. 8. 1835, 83 (Ireland). 

Laroides major, Breum, V. D. 1831, 733. 

Laroides argentaceus, BREuM, V. D. 1831, 742.—Br., Consp. ii, 1856, 218. 


b. smithsonianus. 


Larus argentatoides, BREHM, Beitr. Vigelk. 1822, 791, 799 (in part; “Germany and 
America.”)—-(?) Bp., Syn. 1828, 360, No. 299 (may be delawarensis).—(?) Sw. & 
Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 417 (may be californicus).—Scuinz, Eur. Fn. i, 1840, 380: 
(“North America”).—Bp., Rev. Zool. 1855, 16 (‘‘ North America”). 

Glaucus argentatoides, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, L01 (“‘ North America”). 

Laroides argentatoides, Br., Naum. 1854, 212 (“North America”); Consp. ii, 1856, 218.— 
Brucu, J. f. O. 1855, 282 (“‘ North America”). 
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Larus argentatus, Be., Syn. 1828, 360, No. 300.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 304.—Aup., Orn. 
Biog. iii, 1835, 588; v, 1839, 638; pl. —; Syn. 1839, 328; B. Am. vii, 1244, 163, 
pl. 448.—DeKay, N. Y Zool. ii, 1844, 306, pl. 122, f. 270; pl. 129, fig. 284; pl. 
130, fig. 286.—Gir., B. L. L. 1844, ——Cas., J. f. O.v, 236 (Cuba).—Lawn., B.N. 
A. 1x5~, 844; Ann. Lye. vii, 275.—REINH., Ibis, iii, 1861, 17 (Greenland, rare).— 
Covgs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 245.—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. viii, 1861, 72.—WHEar., 
Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 266.—Boarp., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 131.—VERR., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 154.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 38.—DaLi & Bann., Tr. 

; Chic. Acad. i, 1569, 305.—ScL. & Sarv., P. Z. 8.1871, 576.—Couxgs, Key, 1872, 312. 

(?) Larus americanus, BRHEM, V. D. 1831, 743 (= argentatoides, BR.). 

(?) Larus afinis, Reinu., Vid. Med. 1853, 78; J. f. O. 1854, 433; Ibis, iii, 17 (Greenland). 

Larus smithsonianus, Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 296.—Covurs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 
1861, 418.— ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864,80.—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
299.—Covers, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 306.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 39.— 
GUNDL., Rep. Fn. Nat. i, 391 (Cuba). 

Larus argentatus var. smithsonianus, CovuEs, Check-list, 1874, 103, No. 547.—Ripew., 
Aun. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 391 (Illinois). 


ec. occidentalis. 


Larus occidentalis, AuD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 320; Syn. 1839, 328; B. Am. vii, 1844, 161.— 
Lawn., B. N. A. 1858, 845.—HerErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 73.—Coop. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 271.—E trot, B. N. A. ii, pl. 52.—Couss, Pr. A. N. 
S. 1862, 296.—Scut., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, Lari, p. 15.—(?) Sw1nu., P. Z. 8. 1863, 

326 (China).—Buas., J. f£. O. 1865, 379. 

Glaucus occidentalis, Brucn, J. f. O. 1853, 101. : 

Laroides occidentalis, Brucu, J. f. O. 1855, 282.—Bp., Consp. ii, 1856, 219. 

Larus argentatus var, occidentalis, Cours, Key, 1872, 312. 


d. borealis. 


Larus borealis, BRANDT.—DALL & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 305.—Bp., ibid. 324. 
Laroides borealis, Bp., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 219. 

(?) Larus cachinnans, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 318. 

(2) Larus argentatus, Mipp., Sib. Reise, ii, 242.—Rappkg, Reisen, ii, 1863, 383. 

(?) Larus argentatus var. cachinnans, SCHRENK, Reise, i, 504. 


e (2). leucopheus. 


Larus argentatus, Br., Ic. Fn. Ital. Uce. 1832-41, p. ——Cara, Ornit. Sard. 1842, 172 
(Sardinia).—Costa, Fu. Napoli, Ucc. 1857, 73.—HEUGL., Syst. Uebers. 1855, 
69.—ScHL., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, Lari, p. 17 (partim).—BLas., J. f. O. 1865, 380 
(partim).—HumeE, Lahore to Yarkand, 1873, 299; Stray Feathers, 1873, 270 
(Kashmir and Scinde). : 

Laroides argentatus, Br., Cat. Met. Ucc. 1842, 79 (partim). 

Larus cachinnans, * PaLy.”—MUBLY, Orn. Griech. 1842, 143 (Greece; nec PALL.)—MEVES, 
Ofv. K. Vet. Ak. Férh. 1871, 786 (Cholmogory). 

Glaucus leucopheus, (‘‘ Licut.”)—Brucu., J. f. O. 1853, 101 (Red Sea). 

Larus leucopheus, Licat., Nom. Av. Mus. Berol. 1853, 99 (Arabia; descr. nulla).—Bp., 
R. M. Z. 1855, 16.—Satvap., Cat. Ucc. Sardegna, 1664, 129.—Finscu & HaRTL., 

- Vog. Ost.-Afr. 1870, 818.—Dress., B. Eur. pt. —, pl. —. 

Laroides leucopheus, Br., Naum. 1854, 212; C. Rend. xlii, 1856, 644; Consp. ii, 1856, 219. 

Glaucus michahellesii, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 101. 

Larus michahellesii, Bp., R. M. Z. 1855, 16. 

Laroides michahellesti, BRucu, J. f. O. 1855, 282.—Bp., Compt. Rend. xlii, 1856, 644; Consp. 
ii, 1856, 219. 

Nore.—The foregoing synonymy includes the several races of this species I con- 
sider it necessary to adopt. I bring L. leucophaus into this connection with some hesi- 
tation, but I do not observe auy ascribed characters which may not be accounted for 
upon a supposition of merely varietal distinction. As, however, I have had no oppor- 
tunity of studying this supposed species satisfactorily, my present view must be 
regarded as tentative. Most of its synonymy is adapted from Mr. Dresser’s work, as 
prepared by Lord Walden. Without further reference to this form or to typical argen- 
tatus of Europe, I proceed to consider the North American representative : 


Var. SMITHSONIANUS, Coues. 


Diac. L. argentato vero simillimus, sed major, alis cauddque longioribus, rostro pedibusque 
validioribus, remige primo sepius maculd alba subapicali, rarius laté albo-terminato. Long. 
25.00 poll. ala, 18.60; rostr. 2.25; tars. 2.50. 


Hab.—North America, generally; especially along the Atlantic coast. Cuba to La- 
brador; breeding from New England northward. Als») in the interior, and occasion- 
ally on the Pacific coast. 
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Adult.—Bill rather less than the tarsns, shorter than the head; robust, its height at 
the angle slightly more than at the base. Culmen nearly straight at the nostrils; then 
rapidly convex to the stout, deflected, overhanging apex. Outline of rami slightly 
coucave; gonys about straight; emiuence at symphysis large and prominent, but its 
apex not very acute. Wings long-pointed; the first primary always longest. Tail 
even. Feet of moderate size; tarsi compressed, anteriorly scutellate, laterally and 
posteriorly reticulate. Membranes fall and broad, scarcely incised. Claws obtuse, 
but little arched ; the inner edge of the middle one dilated, but not serrated. 

Breeding plumage.—Bill bright chrome, its tip diapbanous; a vermiliou spot at the 
angle, with sometimes a small black one just anterior to it. Legs aud feet pale flesh- 
color; the claws blackish. Mantle typical “gnll-blue,” much lighter than in occi- 
dentalis ; lighter than in brachyrhynchus ; of much the same shade as in delawarensis or 
glaucescens ; darker than in glaucus or lewcopterus. The bases of the primaries are the 
same as the back, or very slightly lighter, not so light, nor of so great extent (being 
exceedingly short on the first primary), nor so broad at the end, as in californicus. On 
the first primary this light basal portion is very short, hardly reaching within six or 
seven inches of the tip of the primary. It is not lighter at its junction with the black, 
nor does it extend further on the central portion than on the edge of the feather. On 
the second, third, and fourth primaries the bluish of the basal portions of the feather 
extends about the same distarce on each (within four inches of the tip of the second), 
and runs up further on the centres of the feathers than on their edges, and grows 
nearly white at its junction with the black portion of the feathers. Furst primary 
with a subapical white spot near its tip; small, rounded, not much over an inch in diam- 
eter; generally not longer on the outer vane than on the inner; sometimes wanting 
on the former ; in oldest birds this spot enlarging to coalesce with the white tip of the 
feather, but such state rarely observed; second primary usually without a subapical 
spot, or if one is preseut it is very small. All the primaries with small rounded white 
apices, and black from these apical spots to their bluish-white bases; this band of 
black growing narrower from the first toward the seventh, where it is a mere point. 

Winter plumage.—The head and neck are streaked with dusky. The bill is less 
brightly colored. Otherwise as in summer. 

Inmature.—The feathers of the back have gray margins, and the upper wing coverts 
are mottled with dusky gray. An imperfect subierminal bar of dusky on the tail. 

Young of first winter.— Head, neck, and whole under parts more or less thickly mot- 
tled with dusky, as are the wing-coyerts, secondaries, and tertials. The gull-blue of 
the upper parts appears in irregular patches, mixed with gray. Remiges and rectrices 
brownish-black, with very narrow whitish tips, the former wanting both apical and 
subapical white spots. Bill flesh-color, its terminal third black. Feet dull flesh-color. 

Younger.—Entirely a deep dull brownish; the throat lightly streaked and the rump 
transversely barred with whitish ; the feathers of the back with yellowish or grayish- 
white edges; wings and tail black; bill black; legs and feet dusky flesh-color. 

Dimensions of adult.—Length, 24 to 25 inches; extent, 54 to 58; wing, 17.25 to 18.00; 
bill along culmen, 2.40; height at nostri], 0.75; at angle, 0.20; tarsus, 2.75; middle toe 
and claw the same. Female a little and young considerably less than the above. 

Other variations.—These are very considerable as regards size and proportions. The 
bill along the culmen varies from 2.55 to 2.20 inches, being, however, in adult birds, 
generally very near the former measurement. The tarsus will vary more than a fourth 
of an inch—from 2.75, its usual length, to about 2.40. The difference in the length of 
the wings is slight for so large a Gull, only about an inch. The younger the bird the 
smaller it is, the weaker and shorter its bill, and the slenderecr its feet. Very old birds 
sometimes become almost abnormally big, as is the case with L. glaucus and others. 

Between the time of leaving the nest and of assuming the complete plumage of the 
adult bird the changes are very great. While the uniform dusky of the body is turn- 
ing to pure white and clear blue, and while the black tail is whitening and the black 
primaries are assuming their peculiar characteristic markings, the variations in degree 
and extent of all the colors are endless. It is hardly possible to characterize any defi- 
nite stages, as they glide insensibly into each other. But in adult birds, which have 
attained their second or third summer, the colors of the whole body and the markings 
of the primaries are so constant that, taken in connection with the size, form, and 
other particulars, they afford fair varietal characters. I do not mean to assert that 
there is no variation in these points, but that adult birds generally preserve a certain 
definite pattern of coloration of the primaries. 

In this species this “pattern” may be summed up, briefly, as: The presence of a 
black band on the first seven primaries, which takes in nearly the whole of the first, 
and rapidly narrows until on the seventh it is a mere spot; bluish bases to all the 
primaries, of a width inverzely as that of the black portion; small white apical spots 
on all the primaries ;* and a large rounded subapical white spot on the first (rarely 
becoming confluent with the white apical spot), with or without a smaller one on the 
second. 


* These may be absent, being worn off from very old feathers, just before the moult, 
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The characters afforded by the markings of the primaries—and especially of their 
bases—have been usually disregarded or lightly passed over by some in the preparation 
of diagnoses. Others, myself probably included, have inclined to lay too much stress 
upon these features, which are to be found varying to a great degree in different exain- 
ples of the same species, as a consequence of immaturity. Birds of this family may be 
of full size, possessing powers of reproduction, before they have attained the ultimate, 
and then unvarying, picture of the primaries. Take a case susceptible of demonstra- 
tion. Mr. Lawrence describes californicus as having the white apical space on the first 
primary crossed by a black subterminal bar. So it is in his type-specimen now lying 
before ine. But this expression does not characterize the adult of the species. If his 
type had lived longer the subterminal bar would have broken in two, become first a 
spot and then a mere scollop on each web, and tinally disappeared, leaving the broad 
white apical space on the first primary, which is characteristic of the species, as at- 
tested by a multitude of specimens taken in the highest stage of spring plumage. 

It must also be borne in mind that the expression “immature” may also be applied 
to the primaries themselves as well as to the age of the bird. For it is most probable 
that at each successive moult, after the bird itself is fully adult, the new primaries, 
when they first sprout, have a pictura somewhat different from that finally attained 
when they are of full length; but the perfect feather has practically characteristics 
often distinctive of species. 

Mr. Audubon always maiutained an opinion of the continual variability of the pri- 
maries: “ From the examivation of individuals of this species [‘ argentatus”] it would 
appear that little reliance cau be placed on the markings of the quills as affording a 
specific character” (B. N. Amer. vii, p. 169). Let us examive the facts he adduces in 
support of his views. He continues: ‘ Four undoubted specimens of Larus argentatus 
now before me have a white spot, varying in length from one to two inches and inelud- 
ing both webs, near the end of the first quill. One has no spot on the second qaill. 
Another has a spot on both webs of the second quill of one wing, and a smaller spot 
on part of the inner web of the same quill of the other wing. Tbe third has a very 
sinall spot on part of the inner web of the same quill of both wings. The fourth has 
a large circular spot on the inner web of that quill of both wings.” Although these 
paragraphs seem to indicate material discrepancies, yet such is not really the case. 
The white subapical spot on the first primary existed in all his specimens, only varying 
somewhat in size; and the same is the case with the spot on the second primary, which 
so often makes its appearance with increasing age, though in perhaps the majority of 
specimens it is wanting. In all his specimens the differences were only in the minor 
details of a certain pattern which was not departed froin. ; 

In examining the Herring Gulls contained in all the large collections of the Eastern 
United States I have met with two specimens—one in the Cambridge Museum, and the 
other in Mr. Lawrence’s private cabinet—which present the distinctive characters of 
the European bird. They are smaller than the average of smithsonianus, and have the 
apex of the first primary broadly white. Prof. Baird’s opinion on these specimens, in 
which I coincide, is that they are probably stragglers trom Europe. The fact that 
these specimens could be distinguished under circumstances so prone to cause doubt 
and confusion renders them quite the reverse of counter-arguments to the separation 
of the two varieties. 

It was with some hesitation that I separated, some years since, the American from 
the European Herring Gull, fully anticipating the adverse criticism which such a pro- 
cedure would call forth. A recent and more thorough reéxamination of the whole 
subject confirms my general conclusions, though I by no means insist upon or even 
admit specific distinction. Provided the specimens before me exhibit typically the 
characters of the European bird, which there is no reason to doubt, certain slight dif- 
ferences do exist almost throughout extensive series compared. These points are the 
following: 

First. The American bird averages larger in all its dimensions than the European. 
The difference in length of wing of the two averages from one to two inches. The 
feet, including both tarsus and toes, are about half an inch Jonger and proportionally 
stouter. The bill, especially, is longer and stouter, particularly at the base. 

Second. There is generally preserved, in adult birds, a somewhat different pattern of 
coloration of the primaries. In that of Europe the first primary has a white terminal 
space* two inches long; the second primary a large, rounded, subterminal white spot, 
usually occupying both vanes. The first primary of the American bird usually has a 
rounded white subapical spot on the first primary (much like that on the second 
primary of the European), almost always separated from the white apex; and if a spot 
is present on the second ;rimary, it is small. By these features together, the Ameri- 
can bird may usually be recognized as a variety, which should not be wholly ignored. 

There is another consideration to be taken in connection with the points already 


« This is precisely as in californicus; and, as in the latter species, the feather when 
imperfect has a narrow, transverse, subterminal bar of black, which gradually resolves 
into two spots or scollops, and finally disappears. 
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detailed heightening the probability of the varietal distinction of L. smithsonianus. 
The Herring Gulls of both continents differ from such species as glaucus, leucoplerus, 
&c., in bot being truly boreal birds. They migrate northward only to breed, and re- 
turn south as svon as the duties of incubation are accomplished. The American spe- 
cies, at least, rarely passes beyond Labrador, and is more abundant in its sou: hern 
than its northern portions. It is well known that the nearer to either pole is the 
habitat of a species the more likcly it is to range indiscriminately on both hemis- 
pheres; and, conversely, the more tropical a species the more likely it is, ceteris pari- 
bus, to be specifically distinct from its transoceanic representative. We can see here a 
reason why smithsonianus may be somewhat different, while L. glaucus, leucopterus, aud 
P. eburnea are identical. This fact is adduced merely to show why we may expect to 
tind the differences which do exist in var. smithsonianus and are absent in glaucus ; 
though, at the same time, I separate the variety upon its physical characters alone, 
irrespective of any preconceived theory of geographical distribution. 

Synonymy.— Laroides argentatoides, Brehm, appears to include both the European and 
American bird. His americanus indicates a bird smaller and less robust than European 
argentatus, and may be consequently inapplicable here. It corresponds more nearly 
with “ californicus.” The argentatoides of Bonaparte’s Synopsis, represented as common 
along the Atlantic coast, may really refer to delawarensis. L. affinis of Reinhardt, of 
Greenland, I have not beev able to identify. 

Anatomical characters.—The mouth, in capacity, is intermediate between that of Ster- 
corarius and of Sterna; the angle of divergence of the mandibular rami being less than 
in the former, but greater than in the Jatter. The palate is quite flat both transversely 
and longitudinally, being not at all vaulted and scarcely concave, except toward the 
tip of the bill, where it curves downward with a considerable degree of convexity. 
The palate is soft and vascular to within about an inch of the tip, where it becomes 
corneous and divided by five or six longitudinal strie. At the commencement of the 
more vascular part of the palate there begins a median elevation; quite broad and 
without a central ridge, which continues back for more than two inches. This is 
everywhere beset with stout, reversed papille, the largest of which are along the me- 
dian line. The central elevaticn is bifurcated for nearly its posterior half, to form the 
opening of the posterior nares, the edges of which fissure are thickly papillate, as are 
the posterior extremities of the elevation itself. This median longitudinal prominence 
is separated on each side by a deep sulcus from a lateral ridge. ‘This lateral ridge an- 
teriorly sinks insensibly into the common level of the palate; posteriorly it rises up 
very broad and thick, and, together with its extremity, is papillate. Just external to 
these ridges are the deep depressions in which the tomia of the lower mandible are 
received. 

Posterior to that portion of the palate just described, there is a large, vaulted, sub- 
triangular space, extending quite to the extremity of the palate. This space is 
bounded anteriorly by the termination of the central median elevation already de- 
scribed ; laterally by the continuation backward of the lateral ridges; more posteriorly, 
where the sides of the triangle come together to form the apex, by a very perfect 
fringe formed by a single thick-set row of slender, acute papillae, placed obliquely, 
their posterior extremities divaricating, their anterior meeting on the median line. 
The place thus inclosed is quite smooth, being free from sulci or rugz, and presents the 
oritice of the Eustachian tube. It is fissured along the median line by the posterior 
continuation of the nasal aperture. The edges of the fissure cannot be accurately co- 
aptated, as can that portion of it more anterior, the portion of the posterior nares con- 
sequently remaining always more or less patent. The edges of the opening terminate 
each in a soft papilla. On separating them, the vomer is seen nearly for its whole 
length, dividing the nasal aperture into a right and lett. Posterior to the termination 
of the nasal fissure is the nsual median, longitudinally oval foramen, the opening of 
the Eustachian tube; measuring in this species a full fourth of an inch. All around 
this central smooth portion the mucous membrane of the mouth is thrown up into 
more or less irregular ruge, mostly longitudinal, and continuous with the ordinary 
esophageal] folds. 

The floor of the mouth is of a very regularly triangular shape, the sides being 
scarcely at all concave. The rising up of the tomia of the mandible on either side gives 
it a very considerable depth and almost perpendicular sides, especially anteriorly. The 
muscular and other layers composing the floor, are very distensible and elastic. The 
mucous membrane, in its undilated condition, is.everywhere thrown up into ruge, 
chiefly longitudinal, except just over the larynx. The muscular layers are well 
marked, but present nothing peculiar either in shape or distribution. ‘The tongue is 
just two inches long. It is stout and fleshy almost to the tip, which is obtuse, flat- 
tened, slightly bifid. Its dorsum is longitudinally channeled ; its under surface trans- 
versely convex ; its posterior extremity prolonged into two short, obtuse cornua, which 
are thickly papillate. The triangular, smooth eminence which is borne upon the sur- 
face of the larynx, measures about an inch in extent by half as much in breadth. The 
opening of the glottis divides it longitudinally for its whole length. The rima is quite 
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smooth, except just at its termination, where the mucous membrane is prolonged into 
lane, acute papille ; and from this, as a centre, extends on either side a triangular bed 
of. Jarge, acute, reversed papille, stretching quite to the borders of the laryngeal 
elevation. : ‘ ; ; 

The wsophagusis, as in all the family, very capacious, and capable of great distension. 
In its undilated state its mncous membrane is thrown up into exceedingly prominent 
longitudinal striz, nearly all of which run the whole length of the tube. The muscu- 
lar layers, both circular and longitudinal, are also extremely thick and powerful. 
The cesophagus itself is quite straight and of pretty uniform calibre. At the proven- 
triculus it dilates a little, and at the same time bulges a little to the left. The gizzard, 
also, is not in a direct line with the esophagus, but its greatest convexity inclines con- 
siderably to the right. 

Just at the proventriculus the straight longitudinal esophageal folds become convo- 
luted (in the undilated state of the organ), and then gradually lose themselves in the 
irregular eminences of the soft, very vascular, proventricular mucous membrane. This 
portion of the tube is, when contracted, divided into six or eight large prominent folds, 
divided by deep narrow sulci, corresponding to similar elevations and depressions in 
tke cuticular lining of the gigerium. The solvent glands form a perfect uninterrupted 
zone, quite around the tube, which bas a will-defined and straight termination in the 
ordinary esophageal mucous membrane. The sensible differences of this portion of 
the canal are the absence of longitudinal ruge, the substitution for them of irregular 
eminences and depressions, its grayer color, soft velvety feel, greater vascularity and 
thickness, and the presence of minute puncta, which are scattered thickly over its en- 
tire surface—the mouths of the solvent glands. In cutting into the walls of the pro- 
ventriculus these glands may be seen with an ordinary lens, or even with the naked 
eye, as simple follicles, with asomewhat bulging outline, proceeding straight from their 
blind extremities to their opening in the mucous membrane. They lie side by side im- 
bedded in the tissue of the walls of the proventriculus, and are of a length but little 
less than the thickness of the parietes itself. 

The gigerium, in situ, is far back in the abdomen, its middle about opposite the last 
rib and to the left side, lying nearly apposed to the abdominal parietes. It is in shape 
a somewhat irregular and flattened ovoid; its walls comparatively thicker and more 
powerful than in the othersubfamilies. The musculi laterales, at their thickest portions, 
measure a third of an inch or more in thickness. If we consider the gizzard as extend- 
ing upward as far as the cuticular lining extends, i. e., to where the zone of gastric 
glands begins, it is divisible into two portions: a lower, with strong, thick, muscular 
walls, and very convex outline; and an upper, narrower, more constricted portion, 
with much thiuner and less powerfully contractile parietes. The hard cuticle lines 
both these portions uninterruptedly, extending quite to the glandular zone. It pre- 
sents the ordinary ruge and convolutions. 

The duodenal fold is rather short, scarcely two inches in length. After forming this 
fold, the intestine proceeds in a pretty straight course to make a second fold, longer 
than the first, and quite disconnected with it. After that the intestine forms a mass of 
closely aggregated convolutions. Between six and seven inches from the ceca the in- 
testine returns toward the duodenum, near the gizzard, and forms a definite fold, much 
of the same character as, and closely apposed to, the first duodenal fold, with which it 
is connected for the greater part of its course. There are only slight convolutions be- 
tween this Jast fold and the ceca, beyond which the intestine proceeds in a nearly 
straight course to the cloaca. 

The intestines measure, from the pylorus to the anus, a little over forty inches. 
There is but little difference in calibre throughout their length until we reach the cloaca;, 
the duodenum being, however, if anything, a little the largest. A little beyond the 
termination of the duoderal fold, just four and a half inches from the pylorus, the be- 
patic duct opens; one inch further down the cystic duct is received by the intestine ; 
and just half way betwcen the two is the orifice of the pancreatic duct. These three 
ducts, which convey the hepatic and pancreatic secretions into the intestine, open 
nearly on a line with each other on the mesenteric edge of the intestine. 

The cceca resemble those of Sterninw, and differ greatly from those of Lestridine. 
They arise within an inch and a quarter of the large globular cloaca, and are very 
short, measuring only about a fourth of an inch in total length. 

The “large” intestine is very short and perfectly straight. Its calibre is a little 
greater than that of the ileum just anterior to the cteca, but it is not as large in cir- 
cumference as is the duodenum. It ditfers from the otber portions of the intestine in 
the thickness of its muscular walls, the increased amount of muscular tissue being 
quite appreciable to the eye. 

After but a little more than an inch of length the colon terminates in the cloaa. 
This is exceedingly capacious and distensible, measuring, when fully inflated, au inch 
and three quarters in length by one and a half in breadth. It is of a nearly globular 
shape; its superior portion, however, being somewhat conical aud tapering where it 
contracts into the rectum. It is very slightly and incompletely divided into two un- 
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equal portions by a crescentic fold or reduplication of mucous membrane. The anterior 
or internal of this is the cloaca proper, and is greatly the largest ; the posterior or ex- 
ternal forms the “ bursa Fabricii,” and consists merely of a bulging or unequal dilation . 
of that portion of the cloacal parietes that is beyond the curved fold of mucous mem- 
brane already mentioned. Just beside this fold, about a fourth of an inch on cither 
side of the median line, on the posterior aspect of the cloaca, are two small papille, 
placed side by side and in close contact. On the summits of these papilla terminate 
the ureters and vasa deferentia, the excretory ducts of the sexual and urinary orgaus. 

The pancreas occupies the whole length of the concavity of the duodenal fold. It is 
therefore of an elongated shape, and is somewhat triangular on a cross-section. The 
rounded free extremity of the gland is rather larger than the other end, the whole 
organ being somewhat club-shaped. Its long slender duct opens into the duodenum 
between the hepatic and cystic ducts. The two lobes of the liver are of very unequal 
size, the right being much the largest. 16 measures about three inches in length, while 
the left is only a little over two. Their internal or apposing surfaces are flat, and in 
contact for the greater part of their length, only separating above to admit the apex of 
the heart between them. They are both somewhat of a triangular shape on a cross- 
section; rising up high, and thick in the middle; tapering toward both extremities ; 
the right being the most elongated and attenuated. They are somewhat loosely con- 

‘nected by a thin, flat band of hepatic substance. The surface of both presents several 
eminences and depressions, produced by the impact of neighboring ‘organs and parts. 

The hepatic duct proceeds from the middle of the under surface of the left lobe, near 
the commissure; has a length of about two inches, and opens into the duodenum, as 
already described. 

The gall-bladder lies in a depression on the under surface of the right lcbe, and is 
well developed. It is of an ovoid shape, tapering toward its proximal extremity ; 
more obtuse at its distal. The cyst-hepatic duct is very short, opening directly into the 
base of the bladder. The cystic duct arises about midway between the two extremi- 
ties of the bladder, on its posterior aspect. It is larger, but shorter than the hepatic 
duct, and opens into the duodenum an inch further down. 

The kidneys measure about two and a fourth inches in total length, but are of very 
varying breadth at different points along their extent. They are irregularly divided 
into several lobes, which are not, however, of regular shape, and closely adapted to 
each other, a3 in Sterna ; nor do they appear to be constant as to their mode of subdi- 
vision. The upper lobe of each is the largest, and has the most convex outline. The 
next is very narrow, serving as a connection between the anterior and posterior ex- 
tremities, and is sometimes almost divided into two. The posterior lobe is nearly rect- 
angular in shape; about twice as long as broad; and has a deep, longitudinal sulcus 
upon its surface, in which is received the ureter. 

The sexual organs lie superimposed upon the superior lobes of the kidneys, closely 
bound down to them. Their efferent ducts run along in cluse apposition with the 
ureters, and terminate in the cloaca side by side with the orifices of the urinary ducts, 
as has been already described. 

The superior larynx is composed of four principal elements: A thyroid cartilage, two 
arytenoid, and a cricoid, the latter divided into three separate portions. The thyroid 
is much the largest of these, forming all of the anterior or inferior portion of the organ. 
It is of a tapering, subconical form, with an ovoid truncated extremity, and an obtuse 
tip. Its lateral edges curl over upward, especially posteriorly, where it supports the 
cricoid, forming all of the cartilaginous lateral parietes which the larynx possesses. 
Its inferior surface is marked with a longitudinal groove; its internal with a well-de- 
veloped eminence, situate on the median line, not distantly resembling the crista galli 
of the human ethmoid bone. Auteriorly the thyroid extends forward as a mere flat 
lamina, with scarcely any convexity. The posterior portions of the thyroid support 
the two lateral elements of the cricoid. These are quite broad at their base; curl over 
toward the median line ; growing narrower as they approach each otber, till they com- 
plete the circle of the larynx posteriorly by uniting with the central azygoid element. 
This Is a small, irregular, cartilaginous nodule, situate on the median line, having, pos- 
teriorly, two surfaces for the recéption of the lateral cricoid elements ; more anteriorly 
two others for the articulation of the two arytenoid cartilages. These latter are of 
denser consistency than the rest of the larynx, being sometimes almost osseous. They 
are four-tenths of an inch long. Their base presents on their inner surfaces the facet 
for the articulation with the azygos element of the cricoid. They are so twisted or 
curled upon their own axes, that their lateral edges, at first horizontal, are afterward 
perpendicular, rising above the level of the rest of the larynx, and lying parallel to 
each other, thus forming the rima glottidis. These several cartilag@ious pieces of the 
larynx are all connected by a delicate, elastic, fibro-celluJar tissue. Tho motion which 
they possess is limited almost entirely to the opening and shutting of the arytenoid 
cartilages, effected by the muscles attached to them; the motion being chiefly at the 
aryteno-cricoid articulation. These proper muscles of the larynx are the thyro-ary- 
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tenoid-or dilatores glottidis, and the constrictores glottidis, having the ordinary form and 
disposition. ; 

_. The larynx thus composed is a flattened, tapering organ, situate between the apo- 
hyals, near the base of the hyoid, supported by the uro-hyal, which runs along its infe- 
rior surface. It measures seven-tenths of an inch in length Ly about half au inch in 
breadth at its widest part posteriorly. It is connected with surrounding parts by con- 
densed cellular tissue; by the prolongation into it of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, and by various muscles. 

The trachea measures nine inches in length. It is not of uniform width thronghout, 
but superiorly it is broad and flattened, having much the'sbape of a tra. sverse section 
of the larynx; while as it proceeds downward it becomes smaller aud almost. perfectly 
eylindrical. The rings are there also much denser and more resisting, so that the tube 
is much less compressible below than above. The tracheal rings are about one han- 
dred and forty in number. As usual, they are alternately broader from right to left; 
the increased width on the right of one ring being compensated for by ihe narrowness 
ot the next, at the same point of its circumference. 

The sterno-tracheal muscles arise from the sternum, just above the sterno-coracoid ar- 
ticulation; reach the trachea an inch or so above the inferior larynx, and run as narrow, 
flattened bands, one on each side of the windpipe, quite to the ti yroid cartilage; being 
then continued on to the hyoid bone, jorming the thyro-hyoids. These muscular band? 
are well developed... Small fibrous ofiscts proceed from the supra-clavicular fascia to 
the trachea at its termination, and, with others from the intra-clavicular air-cell, pro- 
ceeding to the posterior patt of the lower larynx, aid to hold the parts in situ. 

The lower larynx does not differ in any essential points from tbat of Stercorarius, 
already described in sufficient detail. The bronchial half rings are twenty-four in 
number. They are all of equal width at all points of their circumference, and thin and 
delicate, except the first one, which is larger and stouter, and bears to the lower larynx 
much the relation that the cricoid does to the upper. 


My earlier experiences with this Gull were along the coast of Labra- 
dor, in 1860; it is there the most abundant representative of its family, 
spending the summer and breeding plentifully on the mossy islands, and 
retiring southward in September. On approaching one of the breeding- 
grounds where, froin a distance, numerous birds could be observed 
sitting on their nests, or walking leisurely about, we soon .gave an 
alarm, when all would rise on wing, with loud screams, and circle high 
over head. The nests were found scattered irregularly over the ground, 
with little choice as to situation, except that the birds seemed to rather 
prefer moss-covered rocky places, and dry, bare spots; the grassy patches 
. being generally appropriated by Eider Ducks. The numbers of Dacks 
and Gulls on any island were usually complementary, there being more 
of the latter than of the former on the bare islands, and conversely. 
The Gulls’ nests were large and bulky, composed of dry grass, moss, and 
lichens, gathered into a heap, with a slight cavity, as if merely result- 
ing from the weight of the birds. The eggs, in all the instances that 
came uuder my observation, were three in number; in other respects 
they showed the great variation customary in this family. They aver- 
aged about 2.80 in length by about 1.90 in width. Some were light 
bluish or greenish, others deep brownish-olive ; while the dark markings 
were of every size and shape, very irregularly distributed. Early in 
July eggs were found in every stage of development, though in most 
instances the embryos were advanced. At the same time many newly- 
hatched birds were caught skulking beneath stones or scrambling over 
the luxuriant moss. These downy nestlings are curious objects, like 
soiled carded wool, variegated with angular, dusky markings. On 
being caught they would squeal loudly, and fight with spirit. Placed 
on water they swam easily, and seemed quite at home. They fed treely 
from the first on fish and pork scraps. 

Terrestrial nidification is the rule with this species, as. it is throughout 
the family; yet there are authentic accounts—as that given by Audu- 
bon—of their nesting in colonies in trees. During the summer, in Lab; 
rador, the principal food appears to be the lance-tish (Jallotus villosus), 
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which schools in myriads along the coast, affording the fishermen almost 
their only bait for cod. The breeding range is chiefly from New En- 
gland to Labrador. Birds occasionally reach Greenland, yet Labrador 
is the regular terminus. When the fall migration occurs they are spread 
along our whole Atlantic coast, but principally from New Eugland to 
the Carolinas, where many winter. I observed them constantly at Fort 
Macon, North Carolina, from September through May. In winter they 
are very abundant, being, in fact, the characteristic and only common bird 
of the family. There is little falling off in their numbers during March ; 
most wend tbeir way north early in April, when the Terns and Hooded 
Gulls make their appearance, but some linger through May. In the 
fall some arrive in September, but they are not plentiful until the latter 
part of October. Being bere rarely molested, they get quite tame, often 
mnixing with the domestic Geese around the fort, and sometimes permit- 
ting an approach within a few feet, though in general they show an ap- 
preciation of the limits of gunshot range. Most of the mature birds 
gain their nuptial livery before leaving. They are nearly silent during 
the winter, except when quarreling over their food; but they grow 
noisy in April, at the approach of the breeding season, and before they 
finally depart the air fairly resounds with their harsh cries. : 

A great part of their food at this season consisted of the refuse from 
the fort; they were always hovering over the spot where the garbage 
was thrown, contending for the booty with Turkey-buzzards and Fish 
Crows. At ebb-tide they frequently strung along the beach, at the 
water’s edge, gathering various animal and vegetable substances 
stranded by the receding waves. A favorite resort was the large sand 
spots and muddy flats of the harbor, where they gathered soft molluscs, 
ascidians, and other matters. They seemed particularly fond of a kind 
of bivalve there, the Cytharea gigantea. Holding the shell under their 
feet, as a Hawk would its quarry, they hammered with the beak until 
the shell was broken in, and feasted on the contents. They managed 
the Pectens (P. dislocatus) in the same manner, but the quahogs were 
too much for them. I once found remains of a marsh hare in the 
stomach of one of these Gulls. 

In the interior, I have found this species on the Upper Missouri, and 
we have authentic advices of its occurrence in several of the States, par- 
ticularly those in the region of the Great Lakes. I have also seen speci- 
mens from the Pacific coast. 
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Var. OCCIDENTALIS, (Aud.) Coues. 


Dic. L. argentato similis, sed paltio valde obscuriore (intense plumbeo) et rostro brevi, alti- 
ore, robustissimo. 


Hab.—Pacific coast of North America (and Asia?) 


Bill large, very stout and deep; the eulmen convex at the end; the <ngle strongly 
developed, making the under outline doubly concave. Feet large and stout; the tarsus 
equal to the middle toe and claw. ; 

Adult, summer plumage.—Bill bright chrome-yellow ; a vermilion spot, more or less 
extensive, at the angle. Mantle dark bluish-ash, almost slate-cclor ; the tips of the 
secondaries: and tertials white; the line of demarcation distinct. Primaries: first 
three black throughout their exposed portions, the outer white for sone distance at 
the tip (1.75 inches), crossed near the end with an Irregular black bar, the shatts en- 
tirely black ; second, without a white spot, but its tip, and the tips of all the others, 
white. Legs and feet flesh-color. . 

Approaching maturity.—As in the preceding, but the upper parts rather lighter, and 
the tail with an imperfect subterminal bar. 

Intermediate.—Bill wuch as in the adult. White of the head, neck, and under parts, 
more or less mottled with dusky ; “gull-blue” of the upper parts appearing in irregular 
patches; most of the feathers tipped with light gray. Primaries aud tail uniform 
deep blackish-brown, with scarcely lighter tips, the former without spots. 
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Young-of-the-year.—Bill entirely black, rather shorter than in the adults, ut at the 
same time with great comparative depth at the angle. Everywhere a «deep black- 
ish-brown, mottled with grayish-wkite, the feathers of the upper parts being tipped 
and edged with that color. Rump and upper tail-coverts barred with whitish and 
dusky. Wings and tail as in the preceding. , 

Winter plumage.—This species seetas to form an exception to the rule which obtains 
80 extensively among large Gulls, since in winter the head and neck bebind are not, 
ordinarily at least, streaked with dusky. I do not mean to assert that such a plumage 
is never acquircd; but many hundred individuals which I have observed, under pecu- 
liarly favorable circumstances, at this season, all had the head and neck immaculately 
white, as in summer. The fact was brought more prominently into my notice from 
the fact that these Gulls were usually seen in company with three other species, every 
individual of which latter were, as usual, streaked on the head and neck. 

Dimensions.—Length, 24 inches; extent, 55; wing, 15.50; bill above, 2.30; along 
gape, 3.10; height at nostril, 0.75; width, 0.40; height at angle, 0.85; tarsus, and mid- 
dle toe and claw, 2.75. 

This is a strongly-marked variety. Its most striking peculiarity of form lies in the 
rather short and remarkably robust bill, the depth at the angle being very great. It 
is about the size of argentatis, but, in addition to the stout bill, may be distingnished 
from that species by its very dark upper parts (a slate, approachiug that of marinus in 
intensity), and the black, or nearly black, bases of the three first primaries, The spe- 
cies hardly requires comparison with californicus ; its superior size, very robust bill, 
dark mantle and bases of the primaries, and restricted character of the subterminal 
spots, readily distinguish it. With one specimen, however (No. 22020, a bird of the 
year), we are in a little doubt. In size and general very dark colors it agrees with 
specimens of undonbted occidentalis; but the Will is small, perbaps less than the aver- 
age of adult californicus, and with comparatively little depth at the angle. Although 
the young occidentalis has the depth of bill at the angle, compared with that at the 
nostrils, fully as great as in the adult, yet it is according to analogy with the feature 
presented by most Gulls, that the bill should be smaller every way in the voung; and 
we therefore do not consider the discrepancy as irreconcilable to the species. 

The specimens before us do not seem to indicate so great a diversity in size as exists 
among some large Gulls. The difference in the length of the longest and shortest 
wings amounts to scarcely an inch. The bill, however, varies greatly iu size and pro- 
portions. The character of the changes of plumage is much that of argentatus, but the 
two birds may be distinguished by their bills. Without an undoubted young californi- 
cus, we cannot institute a comparison ; but the differences will doubtless be those of 
smaller size, much weaker bill, and, probably, lighter colors generally. 

Bruch is greatly in error in saying that this species is ‘not larger than L. zonorhyn- 
chus.” We see little grounds for the assertion of Bonaparte, that it is “intermediate 
between Laroides argentatoides and Larus zonorhynchus.” Bonaparte’s diagnosis is oth- 
erwise very accurate. 

I have quoted with a query, as synonyms of this species, the names of the large, 
dark Asiatic bird, considered as distinct by Bonaparte, but which Schlegel unhesitat- 
ingly assigps here. I have never had an opportunity of examining a specimen from that 
locality ; but judging from descriptions, the bird is exceedingly closely related to, if 
not identical with, the present. 


LARUS CALIFORNICUS, Lawr. 
Californian Gull, 


(?) Larus argentatoides, By., Syn. 182%, 360.—Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 417. 
Larus californicus, Lawr., Ann. Lye. N.Y. vi, 1454,79; 3. N. A. 1858, 846.—Bp., Compt. 
Rendus, 1856, 770.—Coop. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1560, 273.—Coves, Pr. 
A. N.S. 1862, 300. 
Laroides californicus, Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 226. 
Larus delawarensis var. californicus, Covers, Key, 1872, 313. 
Disc. Larus pedibus fusco-olivaceis, remige primo lato spatio apicali albo. 
Hab.—Pacific coast-of North America, California. Interior of Arctic America, on 
the great lakes and rivers. 
Notr.—Believing that I may bave been hasty in reducing this supposed species, in 
the Key, to a variety of delawarensis, I shall here treat it as distinct, at the s-me time 
urging the probability that it will be found to intergrade completely with that species. 


Bill moderately stout and strong, the angle well developed; varying considerably in 
size, larger than in delawarensis, sometimes nearly equaling that of argentatus in size. 
Tarsus equal to or slightly longer than the middle toe and claw. 
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- Adult, summer plumage.—Bill chrome-yellow, tinged with greenish; a vermilion spot 
on lower mandible at augle; a black spot just above, forming, with a very small black 
spot on the upper mandible, an imperfect transverse band. Feet dusky bluish-green, 
the webs lighter. Mantle pearl-blue, much as in brachyrhynchus, lighter than in canus 
(Linn ), perhaps slightly darker than in argentatus. Primaries: bases of all light 
bluish-white, internally almost white, especially on the outer, and of great extent on 
all; first with a white space at the end for about two inches, rather further on the 
outer than inner web, the shaft white along the white portion of the feather; second 
with a white spot near the end on the whole of the inner and most of the outer web, 
divided by the black shaft ; tips of all white ; black forming merely a narrow subterm- 
inal band on the sixth. Tips of inner primaries white, as are also the tips of the sec- 
ondaries and tertials, the line of demarcation between the white aud the blue of the 
mantle pretty distinct. : ; 

Adult, breeding plumage.—Eyelids bright saffron-yellow. Upper mandible bright 
chrome, the greater part of the lower vermilion, the rest chrome. Gape of mouth deep 
crimson. 

Adult, winter plumage.—Bill dully colored. Head and neck behind streaked and mot- 
tled with dusky. 

Nearly mature.—As in the preceding. Tail with an imperfect subterminal black bar. 
Some of the feathers of the upper parts edged with gray. White space at end of first 
primary crossed by a transverse black bar; no spot on second primary. 

Young.—Bill yellowish flesh-color, black on the terminal half. Head, neck, rump, 
wing-coverts, tertinls and secondaries, mottled with dusky. Primaries and tail uni- 
formly brownish-black, scarcely lighter at the tips. Back as in the adults, but the 
feathers with grayish edges. 

Dimensions.—Length, 20 inches; wing, 15 to 16; bill, 1.60 to 1.90; depth at emi- 
nentia symphysis, 0.56; tarsus, 2 to 2.25; middle toe and claw, about the same. 

A very full series of this species in the collection, embracing specimens in every stage 
of plumage, except that of the young-of-the-year, enables us to give full diagnoses of 
the different’ ages, and to present its variations. The latter, as regards size, and es- 
pecially the size and shape of the bill, are very great, equaling, if not exceeding, those of 
any other species. In the smallest specimen before me the wing, bill, and tarsus, meas- 
ure, respectively, 14.25, 1.65, and 2.15; in the largest, 16.75, 2.20, and 2.60, making the 
difference in these parts 2.50, 0.55, and 0.40 inches, respectively. Yet with these varia- 
tions it is not difficult to recognize the species. The bill is larger than in delawarensis 
or variety Bruchii, and bas seldom or never the perfect black band near the tip; the 
upper parts are darker than in either, and the character of the primaries is quite dif- 
ferent, in the long, white space on tbe first, instead of a white subterminal spot. From 
or cidentalis it may always be known by its much less robust and deep bill, with lighter 
upper parts, and the light bases of the primaries. Though usually considerably smaller, 
with a smaller, weaker bill than in argentatux, mature birds from high latitudes some- 
times approach or nearly equal the latter in size, and one specimen before us has 
actually a larger bill than in one undoubted argentatus. But the darker upper parts of 
elifurnicus, and the very differert character of the primaries, both basally and termin- 
ally, separate the two without difficulty. 

The tirst primary of this species, thougb white for about two inches in mature birds, 
has, perbaps usually, a narrow, irregular, black band across one or both webs, uear the 
end, dividing the white into a subterminal spot and broad tip. The shaft is always 
white along the white portion of the feather. The spot on the second primary some- 
times extends only on the inner webs; the shaft is always wholly black. The shafts 
of all the primaries are white at the white tips. The orange eyelids and crimson gape 
are retained only for a short time during the breeding season. Iu winter the head and 
neck are streaked with dusky. 

The type-specimen of californicus, kindly furnished for examination by Mr. Lawrence, 
is moulting, and some of the primaries are not fully grown out. The white apical 
space on the first primary is crossed by a narrow, transverse, black bar. A large series 
of skins, however, demonstrates that the black bar is soon resolved into two spots, or 
indentations, ou the edges of the feather, and then quite disappears, leaving the pri- 
mary purely and uninterruptedly white at its tip for about two inches. ; 

Synonymy.—I incline to the opinion that californicus is not tbe tirst designation of 
this species, believing that argentatoides of Richardson (1831) was based upon it. Very 
numerous specimens of a Gull from the interior of Arctic America are doubtless of the 
species which Richardson calls argentatoides. Their size is somewhat greater than that 
of typical examples from California, though no more so than might be expected from 
their more northern habitat ; and they are a shade lighter in the color of the man le, 
but otherwise so entirely similar to californicus proper that they were unbesitating y 
referred to the latter species by both Prof. Baird and myself. Tbe only real diserep- 
avcy to be reconciled in Richardson’s description is the statement that the legs are 
‘“flesh-coloted,” those of the true californicus being of a dusky olivaceous, with chrome- 
yellow webs, much as in delawarensis. In this respect, as well as in a less powerful 
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organization, weaker Dill, &e., it shows an evident approach to the “Mew Gulla” 
(delawarcnsin, canus, &c.), and apparently connects the latter group with larger Herring- 
Galls with flesh-colored feet. But the liability to error in giving the colors of the fect, 
&c., of water birds, is very great; Mr. Lawrence himself (BN. A. p. 846) stating (iat 
the legs are “flesh-colored,” although their tint was correctly given by bim when 
introducing the species. 

For a more extensive disenssion of the point, I refer to my paper in the Philadelphia 
Academy “ Procecdings.” While it is probable that Ricbardson’s naine refers to the 
species described by Mr. Lawrence, I by no means insist upon this identification, nor 
would wish to supersede the name californicus, 

Comparison of L. californicus with the Karopean L, argentatus.—Tho terminal markings 
of the primaries of the two are identical, and in size the species are not very dissimilar, 
The color of the fect is strikingly diverse (dasky greenish in californicus ; {lesh-cclored 
in argentatus); and the picture of the bases of the primaries very different, as follows: 
In californicus the binish color is very light in tint, in fact almost white terminally ; 
extends very far along the feathers (especially on the first quill), its edge parallel with 
the rhachis for nearly its whole length, and then it turns suddenly off at an acute 
angle, running up nearly as far on the edge as in the centre of the inner vane of the 
feather. In argentatus the color is but little, if any, lighter than the mantle; it es- 
tends along the feather with an outline oblique to the shaft; rans up mueh farther in 
the centre of the inner web than along its edge, along which latter the black descends 
a little way as a narrow marginal line. In californicna the line of demarcation of the 
two colors is much more trenchantly marked than it is in argentatus. 


LARUS DELAWARENSIS, Ord. 


Ring-billed Gull. 


Larus delawurensis, Oreo, Guthrie’s Geog. 2d Am. ed. it, 1815, 319.—Lawr., B. N. A. 145, 
246; Ann. Lye. N, Y. viii, 1666, 209 —Coor. & Seow, N. He. Wash Ter. 1°60, 
273.—Wiitat., Obio Agric. Rep. 1460, No. 267,—-Couns, Pr. Phila. Acad. 6G), 
2465 1862, 302.—Courns, Smiths. Rep. 1s61, 4146 —Vaer., Pr. ss. Inst. i, 162, 
160.—BoatoM., Pr. Bost. soc. ix, 1462, 131.—Scnur., Mus. 1.-B. iv, 1663, Lari, p. 
22.—ALLEN, Pr. ss. Inst. iv, 1664, 60.—Cotrs, Pr. Gost, Soc. xii, 1864, 126.— 

nb. B. iB. Pa. 1809, 3t.—Cours, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1471, 39,—Cours, Key, 

13.--Ripow., Aun. Lye. N.Y. x, 1874, 30 (Minois). 

Larus canus, Br., Svn. is2e, 259. Not of authors. 

Larus zonorhynchus, Ricn., F.B. A. ii, 1451, 421.—Nery., Man. ii, 1634, 300.—Acp., Orn. 
Biog. ii, 1435, 955 v, 1839, 634; pl. 212; Syn. 130, 3275 3. Ain. vii, 1444, 152, pl. 
446.—Gin., 3. L. 1. 1544, 360.—Br., Comptes Rendus, 1456, 7715 Consp, Av. i, 
1456, 224.—Soias., J. f. O. 1465, 30, 

Larus zonorhyuchus vax. bruchti, By., Cousp. ii, 1456, 224. 

Larus zonorhynchus var. mesicanus, Be., Consp. ii, 1456, 224. 

Glaucus zonorhynchus, BUCCH, J. f. O. 1453, 102, 

Caring zonorhyncha, By., Naum. iv, 1854, 202.—Broucn, J. f. O. 155, 2x2. 

Garing bruchii, Be., Naum. iv, 1454, 202.—Brecas, J. f. O. 155, 25, 


Dirac. L. rostro vigrocineto, pallio co-ruleo-perlaceo, remige primo spatio subapicali albo, tarso 
digito medio longiore. 
Hab.—North America generally; throughout the interior a4 well as coastwise. Cuba 
(Cab., J. f. O. v, 236). 


Adult in summer.—Bill rather stont, as long as the middle toc and claw ; the upper 
mandible cousiderably convex at the end; under mandible much thickened at the 
angle, which is prominent ; the outline from base to angle, and from angle to tip, both 
concave. Middle toe and claw scarcely more than three-fourths the tarsns. Bld 
greenish-yellow, at tip chrome, encircled at the angle with @ broad band of black. 
Leys and feet dusky bloish-green, Mantle light pearl-blue, fading into white at the 
ends of the secondaries and tertials, the line of demarcation indistinct. VPrimasies: 
first black, the basal portion of the inner web very light bluish-white, almost pnre, 
with a spot of white abont 1.25 inches long near the end, of equal extent on Doth webs, 
divided by the black shaft; second with a small white spot on the inner web, and the 
inner web whitish at base for a longer distance ; the whitish of the bases of the prima- 
Ties regularly increases inward and the black decreases, until on the sixth it is merely 
a transverse bar. Apex of first primary black, of others white, the spot being very 
minute on the second, and graduclly inereasing ; seventh and innermost primarics 
without any black, like the secondaries. 

Adult in wintery. —As in suriner, but the bead and neck behind spotted (not streaked 
nor nebulated) with dusky. 

Young, first winter.—U pper parts irregalarly mottled with dusky brown and the pearl- 
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blue of the adults, the wing coverts being almost entirely dusky, with lighter margins 
to the feathers. Head, neck, and under parts, mottled with white and dusky. Prima- 
ries uniformly black; secondaries with a patch of brownish-black near the ends; 
tertials wholly brownish-black, narrowly tipped with whitish. ail with a. broad, 
subterminal band of black, narrowly tipped with white. Terminal half of bill black, 
the extreme tip yellowish. 

Young-of-the-year in August.—Everywhere mottled thickly with brownish-black, on 
the upper parts the feathers with yellowish-white edges, the pearl-blue of the adults 
scarcely apparent, except on the wing-coverts. Terminal two-thirds of bill with the 
tip black, the rest light flesh-color. Other parts as in the preceding. 

Dimensions.—Length, 19.75 ; extent, 48.50; wing, 14.75; bill above, 1.70; gape, 2.30; 
height at nostril, 0.45; at angle, 0.50 ; tarsus, 2.05; middle toe, 1.80. 

The anatomical characters of this species do not differ in any notable degree from 
those of L. smithsonianus, already fally described. ‘ 

Although of about the same size as L. canus, this species may readily be distinguished 
from it. It is rather larger ; the bill, somewhat longer, is much more robust, the angle 
much more strongly developed, and are both mandibles crossed by a well-defined bar bear 
the angle, wanting in canus. The upper parts are very decidedly lighter, being a very 
light pale blue, instead of darker bluish-gray. The characters of the primaries are 
quite different. In delawarensis the bases of the primaries are very light bluish-white, 
on the first almost pure white, and extending to within three inches of the tip of the 
second. In canus the light bases of the feathers are very inuch more restricted, the 
difference especially conspicuous on the second primary, the color of the bases bluish- 
gray, scarcely lighter than the back. The subterminal spots on the first and second 
primaries in delawarensis are small, divided by the black shaft, and not longer on the 
outer than on the inner vane, while in canus the spots are nearly twice as large; that 
on the first longer on the outer than on the inner vane, and not divided by the black 
shaft. Canus bas, moreover, a spot on the third primary, wanting in delawarensis. 

The relationship of this species to the L. brachyrhynchus of Richardson will be found 
discussed under the head of the latter. There is no other North American Gull with 
which the present requires comparison. 

This species, in common with others of the genus, varies very considerably in size. 
The difference in the length of wing and tarsus of the largest aud smallest specimen 
before us amounts to a full inch in the former, and 0.35 of an inch in the latter. The 
longest tarsus measures 2.25, the shortest 1.90. The difference in the bills is consider- 
able. The smallest specimen before me is an adult female from Laramie River; the 
largest a young bird of the year from Labrador. Both Bonaparte and Bruch present a 
species or variety in their monographs, distinguished from zonorhynchus by its larger 
size, more robust bill, &c. An adult winter specimen before me, from Nebraska, dif- 
fers in these and some other respects from the ordinary standard. ‘The bill is every way 
larger and stouter, the culmen termipally more convex, the eminentia symphysis 
perhaps less strongly developed. The head and neck are streaked rather than spotted 
with dusky, and the first primary has a more decidedly white apex. The chord of the 
culmen measures 1.75; height of bill at nostrils, 0.53; at eminentia symphysis, hardly 
greater. The wing is 15.25 inches from the carpal joint. The feet are not larger nor 
stouter than average of delawarensis. A second specimen, from the interior of Arctic 
America, a little surpasses these measurements, being so large that it would be taken 
at first sight for californicus, but for the ring around the bill and the different pattern 
of the primaries. Without feeling assured that these specimens constitute even a de- 
cided variety, I present the above considerations to show how greatly the species may 
vary in size, and to indicate exactly in what consists this species or variety of the 
authors quoted. 

Although the present is a marked and well-characterized species, there has been con- 
siderable confusion respecting it, occasioned by its being confounded by some authors 
with the European canus, and by othcrs, and the greater majority, with the canus of 
Richardson, which is the succeeding species. It may therefore be well to trace its his- 
tory from the beginning. 

Tn 1815 a “ Tooth-billed Gull” (L. delawarensis) is characterized by Ord, in Guthrie’s 
Geography, as above. This, as Mr. Lawrence has shown, can be no other than the 
present bird. ‘“ His account of the measurements and coloration agrees precisely with 
the adult L. zonorhynchus, the only character to reconcile is the toothed bill. This I 
consider as a possible malformation, or probably an accidental toothing, caused by its 
being worn in some particular mode of feeding.”—(Lawr.) In an adult and very old 
bird before us, the culmen along its entire length is jagged and irregularly serrate. 
This same feature along the commissure would produce precisely the ‘ Tooth-billed 
Gull” of Ord. Moreover, this malformation actually exists along the commissure of 
a Larus occidentalis, now before us, thus proving that the character is entirely acci- 
dental and not confined to a single species, and fully confirming the position assumed 
by Lawrence. Delawarensis being undoubtedly, therefore, the present species, is the 
first distinctive appellation, and wust take priority over the more usual name of zono- 
rhynchus Richardson. 
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Bonaparte, in his Synopsis, presents the species under the name of “ L. canus Linnzus.” 
The description is that of an immature bird, in which the primaries have not yet at- 
tained their white tips. The measurement, ‘tarsus a little more than two inches,” 
excludes the brachyrhynchus Richardson, to which the description might otherwise apply. 
. The species was definitely characterized by Richardson in 1831, under the name 
zonorhynchus, and separated from the brachyrhynchus of that author. This name was in 
almost universal employ, until Mr. Lawrence showed that it had not rightful priority. 
But authors have greatly erred in assigning as synonyms of this species canus and 
brachyrhynchus of Richardson, the former being the adult and the latter the young of 
a very different species. Neither is this species the “ Z. canus from North America of 
authors,” as stated by Bonaparte, which citation is only referable to the succeeding 
species. A fuller elucidation of these names will be found under head of L. brachyrhynchus. 


The Ring-pilled Gull is more generally distributed throughout the 
interior than the Herring Gull, occurring on the larger waters of the 
Missouri region, and elsewhere. It migrates through the interior, up 
the Mississippi, as well as along the coast. Prof. Snow does not give it 
in his Kansas List, but in my copy received from him I find a penciled 
note of its occurrence at Lawrence in April, 1873. This was the Gull 
I oftenest observed in Northern Dakota; I found it in large numbers in 
September, on Lake River, a tributary of the Souris; and again in Sep- 
tember of the following year on the Upper Missouri, in company with 
Herring Gulls. They were mostly young birds, apparently hatched not 
far off. Along the Atlantic coast I have traced the bird from Labrador 
to the Carolinas, finding it numerous in the former locality in summer, 
with Herrings and Black-backs. It winters abundantly on the coast of 
the Middle States ; 1 saw it constantly during two winters over the har- 
bor of Baltimore, where it flies among the shipping with Bonaparte’s 
Gull and several kinds of Terns. 


LARUS CANUS var. BRACHYRHYNCHUS, (Rich.) Coues. 
American Mew Gull. 


a. Canus. 


Larus canus, LInN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 224.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 596.—LatTH., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 815.—TEMM., Man. 1815, 499.—Lxacu, Cat. 1816, 40.—Borg, Isis, 
1822, 563.—Srmpu., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 198.—F LEM., Br. An. 1828, 140.—JEn., 
Man. 1835, 275.—Eyrt., Cat. 1836, 52.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 96.— 
Navcm., V. D. x, 1840, 301, pl. 261.—Macaiz., Man. ii, 1842, 248.—Scut., Rev. 
Crit. 1844, 125.—Bp., Consp. ii, 1856, 223.—ScuL., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, Lari, p. 
23.—GRAY, List Br. B. 1863, 233.—Buas., J. f. O. 1865, 380.—SHarPE & DREss., 
B. Eur. pt. xvii, Apr. 1873. i 

Laroides canus, BrEuM, V. D. 1831, 751. 

Gavina cana et Glaucus canus, BRUCH. 

Larus cinereus, Scop., Ann. Hist. Nat. i, 1768, 80. 

Larus hybernus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 596 (Gavia hyberna, Briss., Orn. 1760, 189, pl. 16, 
f. 2).—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 654.—Br., Consp. ii, 1856, 223. 

Larus cyanorhynchus, Mry. & Wo.r, Tasch. ii, 1810, 480. 

“Larus cyanopus, BECHST.” °* 

Larus procellosus (partim), BEcHsT., Orn. Tasch. 1802, 373; Naturg. Deut. iv, 647. 

Laroides procellosus, BREHM, V. D. 1831, 750. 

Laroides canescens, BREHM, V. D. 1831, 753. 


b. niveus. 


Larus niveus, Pauy., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 320, pl. 76.—Bpr., Consp. ii, 1856, 224, 

Larus canus var. major, Mipp., Sib. Reise, ii, 1853, 243, pl. 24, f. 4.—Scuz., Mus. P.-B. iv, 
1863, Lari, p. 26. 

Larus heinei, HOMEYER, Naum. 1853, 129. 

“ Gavina heinii, Brucu, J. f. O. 1855, 283 (partim).” 

Larus canus, Bp., Consp. ii, 1856, 223 (partim).—Scur., Reise, 511. 

Larus kamtschatkensis, Bp., R. and M. Z. vii, 1855, 16. 

Gavina citrirostris, BRUCH, (partim). 
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c. brachyrhynchus. 


Larus canus, Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 420 (adult); not of authors.—Nurtt., Man. 
ii, 1834, 300. 

Larus brachyrhynchus, Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 421 (juvenile)—Nutr., Man. ii, 1834, 301.— 
Cougs, Pr. A. N. 8. 1862, 302.— ELnior, B. N. A. ii, pl. 538.—DaLi & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. 1869, 305.—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 84. 

Larus canus var. brachyrhynchus, COUES, Key, 1872, 318. 

Larus suckleyi, Lawn., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1854, 264; B. N. A. 1858, 847 (young).— Coop. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 274.—ScuL., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, Lari, p. 27.— 
Buas., J. f. O. 1865, 381. 

Rissa septentrionalis, Lawn., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 1854; B. N. A. 1858, 854.—Coor. & Suck., 
N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 277. 


Norr.—The foregoing synonymy is based upon the consideration that there aré three 
recognizable varieties, but not species, of the canus group: 1. The typical European 
bird. 2. The larger and perhaps otherwise distinguished bird of Asia, L. cunus major 
of Middendorff and Schlegel (see Buas., J. f. O. 1865, 330). 3. The North American 
bird, of which the adult as canus, and the young as brachyrhynchus, were described by 
Richardson, and subsequently as Rissa septentrionalis (adult) and L. suckleyi (juvenile) 
by Lawrence. We have here only to do with the latter. 


Var. BRACHYRHYNCHUS, (Rich.) Coues. 


Dirac. L. cano (Europe) similis ; minor, rostro breviore, culmine magis convero, pallio dilu- 
tiore, tarso vix longiore quam digitum medium cum ungue. 


Hab.—Interior of Arctic America, and Pacific coast generally. Not authenticated as 
occurring on the Atlantic coast. 


Sp. cH. Bill small, somewhat stout for its length, much shorter than the head or 
tarsus. Upper mandible straight to the end of the nostriis, moderately convex to the 
tip, rather more so than in canus. Angle of lower mandible pretty well developed, 
comparatively more so than in canus; the lower outline considerably concave posterior 
to it, somewhat so before it. Commissure about straight to near the tip. Tarsus and 
middle toe and claw about equal, the former but little if any longer than the latter. 

Adult in summer.—Bill bluish-green, its terminal third bright yellow. Legs and feet 
dusky bluish-green, the webs yellowish. Mantle light grayish-blue or dark pearl-blue, 
a shade lighter than in canus, much darker than in delawarensis. Primaries: the bluish- 
gray bases rather lighter than in canus, much darker than in delawarensis, but tading 
into nearly pure white on all but the first at the juncture with the black portion ; these 
bluish-gray bases of the feathers extend toward the ends much further than in canus, 
as far as in delawarensis, and, as in that species, on the second, third, and fourth, extend 
further along the central portions of the inner web than at the edges, so that they are 
bordered for some distance with the black of the terminal portions of the feathers. 
The black takes in the outer web of the first primary and nearly the whole of the inser, 
but rapidly becomes narrower, till it is merely a subterminal transverse bar on the 
sixth. The seventh has frequently a spot of black on one or both webs. First, with a 
large white spot near the end two inches long, longer on the outer than on the inner 
web, not divided by the black shaft, the tip of the feather black ; second, with a sim- 
ilar spot, but smaller, not longer on the outer than on the inner web, and divided by 
the black shaft ; the extreme apex white, as are the apices of all the other primaries 
except the first. 

Adult, high breeding plumage——Eyelids, ocular region, and gape of mouth, bright 
orange-yellow, which color extends over the tip and cutting edges of the bill. The 
green of the bill with a peculiar hoary glaucescence. Legs and feet bluish-green, the 
webs bright gamboge-yellow. Otherwise as in the preceding stage. 

Adult in winter.—The head and neck all round, with the upper part of the breast, 
mottled with dusky. 

Approaching maturity.—Head and neck faintly mottled. Primaries brownish-black, 
without decided white tips; the spots on the first and second restricted. Tertials with 
# ted spot on each web near the end. Tail with a more or less perfect subterminal 

and. 

Young, first winter.—Bill, basally, flesh-color ; black on the terminal half. Legs and 
feet light yellowish. Head, neck, rump, and whole under parts, mottled irregularly 
with dusky. Back as in the adult, but the feathers with grayish edgings. Wing- 
coverts, secondaries, and tertials, dusky ; darkest on the latter ; all with light edgings. 
Primaries uniform brownish-black, without white spots, tips, or lighter bases. Tail 
almost entirely brownish-black, with a narrow border of white. : 

Young in August.—Bill and legs as in the preceding. Everywhere whitish-gray; the 
white of the under parts appearing as mottling, and the blue of the upper parts as 
irregular patches. Otherwise as in the preceding. 

Dimensions.—Length, 17.50; extent, 42; wing, 13.75; bill above, 1.40; gape, 2; width 
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ae nostrils, 0.25; height, 0.35; height at angle, 0.35; tarsus, and middle toe and 
claw, 1.80. 

The variations in size presented by this species, though considerable, are not greater 
than those of others of the genus. The difference in the leugths of the wing, tarsus, 
and bill, of the largest and smallest specimens before me, amounts to, respectively, 1.20, 
0.30, and 0.20 inches. There is a considerable difference also in general size, which, 
however, is not always accompanied with correspnding discrepancies in length of bill 
and feet, small birds having sometimes longer bills and tarsi than those which surpass 
them in total length ; the indefinite character of these variations showing pretty con- 
clnsively that they are those of a single species. As might be expected, adult birds, 
as a general rule, are larger, with longer and stouter bills than the young. As will be 
scen in the diagnosis, during the breeding season the bill, mouth, eyelids, and feet, he- 
come very highly colored, although the bright tints are retained for only a short time. 
There may also be sometimes detected a faint rosy blush on the under parts during 
this season. In adult birds the markings of the primaries are very constantly pre- 
served. The relative proportions of the tarsus ‘and toes vary a little, but the former 
never greatly exceeds the latter in length, as is always the case with canus and 
zonorhynchus. 

I have before me the type-specimen of Richardson’s Larus brachyrhynchus—the 
original of his description in the Faun. Bor. Am.—‘“‘a female, killed on the 23d of May, 
1826, at Great Bear Lake.” ‘Some brown markings on the tertials, primary coverts, 
und bastard wing, with an imperfect subterminal bar on the tail, point it out asa 
young bird, most probably commencing its second spring.” The specimen in question 
is labeled in a handwriting unknown to me, “9, May 23, 1826, Great B ar Lake,” and 
corresponds in every detail with Richardson’s description, so there can be no doubt of 
its identity. This author, in drawing up his diagnosis of the species from a young 
bird, fell into the error of saying “remigibus apicé concoloribus,” whereas in the adult 
tbe primaries are as broadly white tipped as in other species. In this type-specimen 
the bill is very small, bearing perhaps Jess than the average even of young birds, but 
in other specimens before me it is quite as short. 

This is the North American representative of the European canus, but is varietally 
distinct in the following features: The tarsus little if any longer than the middle toe 
and claw, instead of being a fourth longer. The bill is shorter and smaller in all its 
proportions, with a rather more convex culmen and less developed eminentia. The 
bluish bases of the primaries are much lighter, fading nearly into white at their juuc- 
tion with the black portion ; extend for a greater distance along the feathers, and run 
up further in the centre than along the edge of the inner vane. The average size of 
the bird is less, and the color of the mantle rather lighter. 

The differences between this species and delawarensis, the only other American species 
which it at all resembles, are so palpable that a detailed comparison is scarcely necessary. 

Synonymy.— Much confusion prevails in the synonymy of this species, for which there 
is really no occasion, as it is perhaps the most thoroughly marked of all our North 
American species. Most authors present it as a synonym of zonorhynchus (delawarensis) ; 
and in addition several nominal species must be referred toit. The difficulty doubtless 
originated in the reference by some of Larus canus “Linu.” of Richardson to the true 
European canus, and by others to the zonorhynchus Richardson. Brachyrhynchus Rich- 
ardson being founded upon an immature bird naturally excited suspicion as to its 
validity, heightened by the fact that Richardson himself expresses doubts of its dis- 
tinction from his canus. - 

The proper location of Larus niveus Pallas is a point upon which authors widely 
differ. Bonaparte considers it us a valid species. Cassin queries it as a synonym of 
occidentalis Audubon. Bruch, and following him Lawrence, consider it as a Itissa, iden- 
tifying it with brachyrhyncha* Gould (not of Richardson). I see nothing in Pallas’ 
description or plate which renders its reference to the large Asiatic form of canus inad- 
missible. The plate, it is true, shows no subterminal spots on the primaries, but this 
is contradicted by the text, which says that the bird is in this respect “entirely like 
the preceding,” which is L. cachinnans Pallas, a species the description of whose pri- 
maries shows it to be not essentially diverse from brachyrhynchus Richardson. The 
measurements given are those of an adult brachyrkynchus. The doubt involved appears 
to be this. Pallas’ bird is from Kamtschatka, and is doubtless the species described by 
Middendorff as L. canus major (Siberische Reise, Birds, p. 213). The question then 
really hinges upon the identity or distinction of the Asiatic and American bird. The 
former, according to Middendorff, is larger than canus, aud has a bigger bill, while the 
American bird is as much smaller and weaker billed. But it appears that there is in 
Siberia, &c., a distinct variety, larger than the standard European canus, just as there 
is in North America one smaller than the latter. In view of these considerations there 
seems to be no doubt that nireus Pallas is the larger form, which I recognize as L. canus 
var. niveus. 


* For discussion of this view see below, under head of Rissa brachyrhyncha. 
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Bonaparte, in his Conspectus, places his own Gavina or Larus kamtschatkensis as a 
synonym of niveus Pallas, and also quotes with a query the Gavina citrirostris Brach, a 
species founded upon Larus citrirostris Schimper. Bruch says that camtschatkensis is an 
“undoubted synonym” of his [Bruch’s] citrirostris. Upon the authority, then, of these 
writers, their species are reduced to the niveus Pallas. 

In 1x31 Richardson gives as species of North American “ Mew Gulls,” canus “ Liun.,” 
and zonorhynchus and brachyrhynchus Richardson. The error here is in giving canus as 
identical with that of Enrope, and in separating brachyrhynchus from it; a mistake 
magnified by nearly all authors, considering all three names as referring to a single 
species, zonorhynchus. Canus of Nuttall’s Manual (1834) is the same as that of Rich- 
ardson ; canus of Bonaparte’s Synopsis (1828) is the delawarensis. 

Examination of the type-specimens of Larus suckleyi and Rissa septentrionalis of Law- 
rence, and comparison of them with the type of L. brachyrhynchus Richardson, shows 
all three to be identical. Most of the specimens of “suckleyi” are immature, and agree 
in the minutest particulars with Richardson’s type. The type of Rissa septentrionalis 
is quite mature, and agrees entirely with the large series of skins from the interior of 
Arctic America, representing what Richardson called “canus.” In this connection it is 
due to Mr. Lawrence to state that at the time of the founding of his species he had 
not Richardson’s type to guide him; and as ‘‘brachyrhynchus Rich.” had always been 
quoted (though erroneously) as the young zonorhynchus, he was obliged to take for 
granted existing opinions on the subject. 


It is probable that the species sometimes reaches the Missouri region, 
but I have never seen it there, nor indeed anywhere, alive. 


Subgenus BLASIPuS, Bp. 


= Larus, Cass., ll. 1853, 28. (L. heermanni.) 

= Blasipus, Bp., Mss.—Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 108 (see Br., R. Z. 1855, 21; Sci. & Sarv., 
P.Z.8. 1871, 573).—Br., Consp. ii, 1856, 211 (type B. heermanni).—Lawn., B. N. 
A. 1858, 848.—CouEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 204. 

= ddelarus, Bruca, J. f. O. 1853, 106; 1855, 278. 

= Leucopheus, Bp., Consp. ii, 1856, 231 (type scoresbyi, Trail). 

Bill shorter than head or tarsus, rather slender, moderately compressed, the tip 
rather acute; its color red in part in the adult. Folded wings reaching beyond the 
tail. Tail of moderate length, even, slightly emarginate in the young. Feet rather 
nee oo equal to the middle toe and claw. General colors dark; tail mostly 

ackish. 

This section scarcely differs in form from Larus proper, and is only worth recognition 
as a convenient means of grouping certain species which differ from ordinary Lari in 
the pattern of coloration, being mostly dark colored, with black or largely dark tail, 
and not showing the usual “ mantle” contrasted with pure white. : 

Bonaparte’s Conspectus recognizes three species of Blasipus as restricted: heermanni 
(type), bridgesi (modestus Tschudi), and crassirostris. He, however, has another “ genus” 
Leucopheus, in which he places scoresbyi Traill (hamatorhynchus King), fuliginosus Gould, 
and belchert Vigors. The first two of these I have never seen; the first is said to be 
peculiar in the depth of its bill; belcheri bas a bill much stouter than that of heermanni. 


LARUS (BLASIPUS) HEERMANNI, Cass. 


Heermann’s White-headed Guli, 


Larus heermanni, Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. vi, 1852, 187; Ill. 1853, 28, pl. 5 (adult and 
juvenile).—HrErm., P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, pt. vi, 74. 
Larus ( Blasipus) heermanni, Scx. & Saxv., P. Z. S, 1871, 574, cum fig. 
Blasipus heermanni, Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 211; Compt: Rend. 1856, 770.—Lawr., B. 
N. A. 1858, 848.—Coopr. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 275.—Couss, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1862, 304; Ibis, 1864, 388.—Saxyv., ibid. 1866, 198. 
Adelarus heermanni, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 107 ; 1855, 279. 
Larus belcheri, ScHL., Mus. P.-B. Lari, p. 9, partim. (Unites several species.) : 
Larus (Blasipus) belcheri, Couus, Key, 1872, 314, excl. syn. fuliginosus Gould. (Nec Vig.) 
Disc. Adultus plumbeo-schistaceus subtus dilution, capite sensim albo, cauda totd nigricante, 
albo-terminatd, tectricibus superioribus albicantibus ; remigibus caudd concoloribus, prima- 
riis interioribus secondartisque albo-terminatis, rosiro plerumque rubro, pedibus rubro- 
nigricantibus. Long. tot. sesquiped. ; al. 14 poll. ; caud. 5; rostri culm. 1.75; tars, 2.25. 
Junior : sat similis, sed obscurior, capite fusco-variegato, rostro viz incarnato, apice nigro. 
Tuvenis: minor ; corpore toto cum capite fuliginoso, plus minusve albido variegato, remigi- 
bus et rectricibus viv albo-terminatis, rostro magnd ex parté nigro. 
Hab.—Pacific coast of North America, British Columbia to Panama. 


_ Adult, breeding plumage.—Bill bright vermilion red, black for its terminal third, some- 
times wholly red; a red ring around eye. Head white; this color gradually merging 
41 
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on the neck into plumbeous ash, which extends over the whole under parts, being 
lighter on the abdomen and under tail-coverts than elsewhere. The back is deep 
plumbeous slate, lighter on the rump. Upper tail-coverts clear ashy. Upper surfaces 
of wings like the buck; the primaries black; the tips of all, except the two or three 
outer ones, narrowly white. Tail black, narrowly tipped with white. Legs and feet 
reddish-black. ; ' 

Young-of-the-year.—Smaller than the adult. Bill and feet brownish-black. Entire 
plumage deep sooty or fuliginous blackish; all the feathers, but especially those of 
the back and upper wing-coverts, edged with grayish-white. Primaries and seconda- 
ries black, as in the adults, with only traces of white tips on the former. Tail black, 
very narrowly tipped with dull white. . 

Immature.—Considerably larger than the above-described adult, the length being 
from 18 to 21 inches. Bill as in the adult. Head all round, and the throat, mottled 
with brownish-black and dull white, the latter color predominating on the forehead 
and throat. Upper tail-coverts lighter than in the adult, and the white tips of the tail- 
feathers broader; otherwise generally as in the adalt, but with all the colors rather 
deeper. 

Dimensions.—“Length, about 17.50; wing, 13.50; tail, 5.50.” (No. 58797, Isabella 
Island, adult): Length of skin, 18.50; wing, 14; tail, 5.75; bill along culmen, 1.80; 
along gape, 2.40; depth at base, 0.55; at angle, about the same; tarsus, 2.20; middle 
toe and claw, a little less. (No. 30¢48, Guatemala, young): Wing, 12.25; tail, 4.75; bill 
along culmen, 1.60; depth at base, 0.50; at angle, 0.45; tarsus, 1.90. Length of some 
skins up to about 20 inches. 

This species varies materially in size, though not beyond the usual limits in this 
family. ‘The figures above given are near the extremes I have observed. At first the 
bird is a nearly uniform smoky-brown all over, with blackish quills and tail-feathers, 
usually varied with whitish edgivgs of the feathers of the upper parts, particularly 
those of the scapulars and sving-coverts. The bill is pale, with a dark tip. This stage 
gives way to a slaty plumage, paler below, with the ends of the secondaries and the 
upper tail-coverts growing more and wore pale ashy, the tail acquiring a whitish tip, 
the head mottled with fuscous or whitish, and the bill reddening. With the clearing 
of all these colors, the head grows pure white, gradually shading into the slaty-ash of 
the fore-parts. The feet appear to be always blackish. The first and final stages are 
excellently well represented:in Mr. Cassin’s plate, above cited. 

This species seems to me to be thoroughly established. Soon after its original de- 
scription Mr. Lawrence noted some similarity of its characters to the description of Larus 
belcheri, Vigors, and likewise of Larus fuliginosus, Gould, suggesting a probable identity. 
Prof. Schlegel went further, unhesitatingly uniting the three, an error that I unfortu- 
nately adopted in the “Key;” being at that time without the means of satisfying 
myself. Latterly Messrs, Sclater and Salvin have unraveled the synonymy of these 
and some allied species, showing that they are perfectly distinct. I have lately gore 
over the. Smithsonian series, in company with Mr. Salvin, finding the specimens, as far 
as they go, to verify all the points givenin the paper just referred to. L. fuliginosus, said 
to be only from the Galapagos, I have not seen; the specimens before me are of mo- 
destus, heermanni, and belcheri. The latter are labeled by Mr. Cassin “L. fuliginosus 
Gould,”:and are those referred to in his Ornithology of the United States Exploriug 
Expedition, 1858, p. 378, under such name. An older label on each of the same speci- 
mens says ‘“hematorhynchus King,” apparently Mr. Peale’s original identification ; 
whereas.Mr. Salvin points out te me that the birds are neither fuliginosus nor hemator- 
hynchus G= seoresbyi Traill), but are belcheri Vigors. This wrong labeling, which I had 
no reason to suspect, was what threw me off: the scent altogether. Granting these 
specimens to be belcheri, they are altogether different from heermanni, as claimed by 
Messrs. Sclater and Salvin. They are much larger; the bill and feet, in particular, are 
very much larger and stouter.; the mantle, instead of being slaty-gray, is of a blackish- 
slate, much as in L. dominicanus. Most of the under parts, and the upper tail-coverts 
and ends of the secondaries, are.ashy white. The tail, instead of being black, white- 
tipped, may be better described.as white, with a broad, black subterminal bar—indeed 
the outer.web of the outer feather is entirely white; the black bar on the inter web 
of this feather is only about an inch broad, and on the middle feathers is only about 
half as bread as the tail isleng. The birdis not a “ white-hbeaded” Gull at all, having 
a dark hoeti like the mantle. ‘I-also verify the curious restriction of the frontal autiax, 
as figured by the authors just-mentioned. Wing, 14.25; tail, 5.50; bill along culmen, 
2; its depth at angle, 0.70; the angle well defined, the tip obtuse, the whole bill very 
stout; depth at base, about the same as at angle; tarsus, 2.40. The bill in its present 
state is light.eolored, with a.dark subterminal zone, and the tarsi are rather light, but 
the bird has: been dried many years (described from No. 15693 Callao, Peru). No. 15692, 
from the same locality, is altogether similar. No. 15513, from Orange Bay, Terra del 
Fuego, is a.very young bird, in the-smoky-brown state of plumage, like that of heer- 
mauni, but-very extensively varied with whitish on the upper parts; and although so 
young, the tail is already whitening at the base. These three specimens are the basis 
of “hematorhynchus Peale, 1848, nec Ning,” and of “fuliginosus Cassin, 1858, nec Gould.” 
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As just stated, I have not seen the true fuliginosus Gould from the Galapagos. Sclater 
aud Salvin describe the adult as “nearly uniform cinereous, with a well-marked black- 
ish hood; the wing-primaries black; the tail cinereous, like the body, with the upper 
coverts grayish-white and the under coverts still paler; the legs and fect black; the 
bill black, with the point of the upper mandible reddish.” These features are strongly 
at variance with those of heermanni or belcheri. The young fuliginosus is stated to be 
“uniform brown, very similar to the corresponding stage of L. heermanni, but immedi- 
ately recognizable by its much stouter bill.” 

Nor have I seen the L. scoresbyi (= hematorhynchus King), from Chile and southward, 
which the authors mentioned place in a different genus Leucopheus, on account of the 
singular short, stout, obtuse and curiously wrinkled bill. It is stated to have a brown 
hood, when young, like L. belcheri, but to lose this when old. I should not be surprised 
if L. belcheri finally lost this bood, and in fact I consider the indications to be that way ; 
but this would not invalidate its specific characters. 

A fifth species of this group is the ZL. modestus of Tschudi (==bridgesi Fraser), from 
Peru and Chili. Of this I have before me a good example, No. 31977, from Chili, the 
basis of Mr. Cassin’s notice in Gillis’s U. 8. Astron. Exped. p. 205. This is a “ white- 
headed” Gull, with a general superficial resemblance to heermanni, though perfectly 
distinct, as it also is, according to Sclater and Salvin, who examined the type of 
“bridgesi,” from L. fuliginosus. The head is white, shading into the clear, light plumbe- 
ous of the whole body (much lighter than in hcermanni), and nearly uniform above and 
below. The tail and its coverts are like the body, with a rather narrow and not sharply- 
marked subterminal black bar. The primaries are black, with the innermost whitish 
tipped, and the secondaries are broadly white tipped. The bill and feet are wholly 
reddish-black. The bill is different in shape from that of any of the species here dis- 
cussed, being much compressed, very slender, less deep at angle than at base, with an 
attenuated, decurved, and acute tip, bringing the point down to the level of the gony- 
deal angle. This is very peculiar, and reminds one of the shape in Chacocephalus atri- 
cilla or Lissa tridactyla. Wing, 13; tail,5; tarsus, 1.95; middle toe and claw, decidedly 
less; bill along culmen, 1.75; depth at base, 0.50; at angle, 0.40. 

The following determinations, it will be observed, of the five species discussed, arc 
substantially the same as those of Messrs. Sclater and Salvin, P. Z. 8. 1871, 573 et seq. 
1. L. Moprstrus, Tschudi, Wieg. Arch. 1843, 389; Fn. Peru. 306, pl. 35.—ZL. bridgesi, Fras., 

P. Z. 8. 1845, 16; Zool. Typ. pl. 69; Cass., U.S. Naval Exp. 205.—Blasipus bridgesi, 
Bp., R. Z. 1855, 21; Consp. ii, 212. 

Hab.—Peru; Chili. 

2. L. FuLIGINOSUS, Gould, Zool. Voy. Beagle, iii, 141; Sci. & Sarv., P. Z. S. 1870, 323; 
- 1871, 573 (not of Cassin, 1858).—Leucopheus fuliginosus, Bp., Consp. ii,232; Comptes 
Rendus, 1856, 771.—“ Adelarus neptunus, Bp.” 

Hab.— Galapagos. 

3. L. HEERMANNI, Cassin, as above. 

Hab.—Pacific coast of America to British Columbia. Panama. 

4. L. BELCHERI, Vigors, Zool. Journ. iv, 1829, 358; Beechey’s Voy. 39; Sct. & Sav, 
P. Z.8. 1867, 991; 1871, 575 (not of Cours, Key, 1872, which =heermanni); SCHLEG., 
Mus. P.-B., Lari, p. 9 (partim; excl. syn. heermanni et fuliginosus).—Adelarus 
belcheri, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 107 5 1855, 279.—Lencophius bvelcheri, Br., Consp. ii, 
232; Comptes Rendus, 1856, 771 (quotes Br., Rev. Zool. 1855, 20; Naar, 1854, 
17).—Larus “hematorhynchus, KinG,” Prater, U. 8. Exp]. Exped. 1848, — (nec 
KinG; testibus specc. ipsis).—Larus “fuliginosus, GOULD,” Cass., U. 8. Expl. Exped. 
1858, 378) nec GOULD; testibus spece. ipsis).—Larus frobeeni, Pu, & Laxps., Wieg. 
Arch. 1861, 292; Cat. Av. Chil. 48 (fide 8. & 8.). 

Hab.—Peru to Straits of Magellan. 

5. L. scoresByI, Traill, Mem. Wern. Soc. iy, 1823, 514; Pruz., Orn. Nov. Exp. 151; 
ABBOTT, Ibis, 1861, 165; Scx., P. Z.8. 1860, 391.—Leucophaus scoresbii, BLAs., J. £. O. 
1865, 878; Scr. & Saryv., P. Z. 8. 1871, 579.—Larus hematorhynchus, KiNG, Zool. 
Journ. iv, 1828, 105; Jarp. & SeLpy, Il. Orn. pl. 106; Danw., Voy. Beagle, iii, 
142 (not of PEALE, 1248, which = belchevi).—Leucopheus hematorhynchus, BRucH, 
J. £0. 1853, 108; 1855, 287. 

Hab.—Chile. Patagonia. Falklands. 


Subgenus Rissa, Leach. 


< Larus, LInn., Syst. Nat. 1758. (Gray.) 
= Gavia, Bor, Isis, 1822, 563. 
= Rissa, Leacu, Stephen’s Gen. Zool. xiii, 1825, 180 (Larus rissa, BRUNN), 
= Cheimonea, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 84 (same type). 
= Pulocondora, REICHENBACH. (Bp.) 
GEN. CHAR. Of medium size. Bill rather short, stout, and little compressed at the 
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base, shorter than the head, equal to middle toe without the claw, longer than the 
tarsus; the tip decurved andeattenuated ; the convexity of culmen regular and gradual 
from base to tip; gonys concave, in consequence of the great deflexion of the apex of 
lower mandible; outline of rami slightly concave ; cminentia symphysis well marked 
and acute, but not large. Wings very long, pointed, reaching beyond the tail; the pri- 
maries pointed, first longest. Tail moderately long, even; slightly emarginate in the 
young. Legs stout and short. Tarsus shorter than middle toe alone; anterior toes all 
long, aud united by broad, full webs with unincised margins. Hallux rudimentary, 
or not well formed, the ungual phalanx being generally obsolete. 

Anatomical characters.—Generally as in Larus, except those of the hallux. 

A small genus, differing from Larus in few particulars: the attenuated, decurved 
shape of the bill and concave gonys; the short tarsi; the pattern of coloration of the 
long, pointed wings; the full, rounded interdigital membranes; and especially the 
rudimentary character of the hallux of the typical species, readily distinguish it from 
Larus. The markings of the primary quills are different. The changes of plumage of 
the young, and tbe winter vesture, are also characteristic. 

In Larus tridactylus the two bones composing the hallux are very small, both together 
forming merely a kuob on the metatarsus. The accessory metatarsal is a small, flat 
bone, scarcely longer than wide, with a rounded, thin, proximal extremity, lying in 
apposition, but lcosely connected with the side of the metatarsus, and freely movable, 
being held only ligamentously. Its distal extremity is somewhat enlarged, and has a 
convex facet for articulation with the phalangeal segment. The latter is a short, ir- 
regularly-cylindrical ossicle, movably articulated by a circular, concave facet, with the 
accessory metatarsal. It tapers somewhat to a rather acute, free, distal extremity, over 
which the metatarsal skin,is stretched. The ungual phalanx is obsolete in most in- 
stances, yet we occasionally find it bearing a well-formed claw. 

There are but two species of this group satisfactorily determined. One is the common 
bird of the North Atlantic, which has a varietal representative in the North Pacific; 
the other is a very distinct species, confined to the last-mentioned region. They may 
be thus tabulated: 


1. Feet dark; bill clouded with olivaceous. Bill, about 1.50 long; 


wing, 12.00. 
a. Hallux rudimentary, without a claw-bearing terminal pha- 
VaR deros-j 3s2s ie eeceeheees onmere Ee dese -eeeeeRdees aye TRIDACTYLUS. 
b. Hallux better formed, bearing a claw ......-.------------- var. kotzebui. 
2. Feet coral red (drying yellow); bill clear yellow. Bill, about 1.20; 
WH LB. OO: css xcussars ccteceiete < stets aioe itarae eiatencrbearete ia oer cai na ee BREVIROSTRIS. 


It may be proper here to remark upon the bibliography of the species collectively, a 
point much needing of critical consideration. The synonymy of 2. tridactyla is definite 
enough ; we have only to do with the two northwest Rissa. 

A great mistake of authors, I hope I have been able to prove, is in considering the 
Larus niveus of Pallas as a Rissa, and deducing therefrom a Rissa nivea to antedate and 
take the place of Rissa brachyrhyncha or Brandt’s R. brevirostris. Then from the fact 
of the characters and relationslips of these two very distinct northwestern species not 
being clearly understood, different authors have indiscrimivately adduced the syno- 
nyms of both species for either of them, others often giving the synonyms of Kotzebui 
for what, according to their description, is the brevirostris, and vice versd. Quite re- 
cently the subject has been further complicated by the introduction of a Rissa septen- 
trionalis, which is no Rissa, but a true Larus, and uothing more nor less than the lesser 
American Mew-Gull, the adult of which was described by Richardson in 1831 as L. canus, 
and the young as L. brachyrhynchus. e 

The whole matter may thus be summed up: There are on the northwest coast of 
North America two forms of Rissa (neither of which is LZ. niveus Pallas). The first of 
these is the representative of I. tridactyla, the proper name of which is (probably) 
Kotzcbui. The other is a very different species, with a short, bright yellow bill, coral- 
red or orange-yellow feet; described by Brandt as L. brevirostris, and by Gould as Larus 
brachyrhynchus. 

This is the gist of my views on the subject. The matter is more fully discussed under 
the heads of the two species. 


LARUS (RISSA) TRIDAOTYLUS, Linn. 


The Common Kittiwake. 


Larus rissa, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 42.—Lryn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 224.—G., Syst. Nat. 
i, 1788, 594.—Leacn, Cat. 1816, 40.—FLEeM., Br. An. 1828, 141. 

Laroides rissa, BREHM, V. D. 1831, 755, pl. 37, f. 3. 

Larus riga, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 594.—Lrss., Tr. Orn. 1831, 619. 
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Larus tridactylus, Linn., Fn. Suec. 55; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 224.—Gu., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
595.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 790, 812.—Rerz., Fn. Suec. 1800, 154,—NIvss., Fn. 
Suee. ii, 174.—Scmzrr., Mus. Orn. 1779, 64.—Mry. & WoLr, Tasch. Deuts. ii, 
1810, 4e6.—TruM., Man. 1815, 602; ii, 1920, 774.—Viriie., Nouv. Dict. xxi, 1618, 
508; Fo. Frang. 39.—Faner, Prod. Isl. Orn. 1820, —.—Breum, Eur. Vog. 1823. 
705.—Br., Syn, 1828. 359.—Sw. & Ricn., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 423.—Nur7r., Man. ii, 
1834, 298,—JeEn., Man, 1835, 274.—Avp., Orn. Biog. iii, 1535, 186, pl. 2245 Syn. 
1839, 326; B. A. vii, 1844, 146, pl. 444.—Scuinz, Eur. In. 1840, 885.—Naum., Vie 
D. x, 1840, 522, pl. 262.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 95.—ScHL., Rev. Crit. 
1844, 126.—DrKay, N. Y. Fauna, ii, 1ed4, 313.—Gir., B. L. TL. 1844, 361.—ScH., 
Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, Lara, p. 30.—Cours, Key, 1872, 314. ; 

Gavia tridactyla, Bows, Isis, 1822, 563. 

Cheimonec tridactyla, Kacy, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 84. 

Laroides tridactyla, Brew, V. D. 1831, 754. 

Rissa tridactyla, Br., List, 1838, 62; Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 225; Compt. Rend. 1856, 770.— 
MacaIL., Man. ii, 1842, 250.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1649, 655.—Brucu, J. f. O. 
1853, —; 1855, 284.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1852, 854.—Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1261, 
247; ibid 1862, 304.—-Wriear., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1260, No. 270 (Lake Michi- 
gan).—Rrpew., Ann. Lye. N.Y. x, 1874, 393 (the same).— Boarpm., Pr. Bost. 
Soe. ix, 1862, 181.—Verr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1262, 161.—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 
90.—Cougs, ibid. v, 186%, 306.—Lawn., Aun. Lye. N. Y. vili, 1868, 299,—MALMG., 
J. f. O. 1865, 202.—New., Ibis, 1805, 50%.—Da.i & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, 
305 (? Hotzebui).—Turni., B. E. Pa. 1869, 38.—Fixscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872 
(? Lotecbui).—Buas., J. f. O. 1865, sed. 

Larus nevius, Scuzrr., Mus. Orn. 1779, 64. 

Larus torquatus, “canus” et gavia, Pait., Zoog. R. A. ii, 1811, 328, 329, 330. 

Rissa dbriinnichii, LEACH, Steph. Gen. Zool. xiii, 181, pl. 21. 

Rissa cinerca, Eyt., Cat. Br. B. 1836, 52. 

Laroides minor, BREHM, V. D. 1831, 756. 


Diac. L. pedibus sub-iridactylis, fuscis, rostro fiavo-vii escente . 


Hab.—Arctic regions of both hemispheres. South in winter on the Atlantic coast to 
the Middle States. 


Bill rather longer than the tarsus, about equal to the middle toe withont the claw, 
stout at the hase, tapering toward the tip, which is attenuated, acute, and decurved. 
Convexity of culwen regular from the base to the apex. Eminentia symphysis mod- 
erately developed, but acute. Gonys concave, as are also the rami. Nostrils rather far 
forward, lateral, linear, direct. Feathers encroach far on the upper mandible, within a 
tenth of an inch of the nostrils, and meet over the culmen some distance in front of 
the base. Their extent on the sides of the lower mandible is inuch Jess, but between 
the rami they reach to the apex of the mental space, which is narrow and acute ante 
viorly. The formation of the palate as in Larus generally, but the ridges all broad and 
distinct, more thickly covered with larger papill# than in most species. Tongue large, 
fleshy, corneous only for its anterior half. Wings very long and acute ; first primary 
largest, second nearly equal to it, rest rapidly graduated. Tail rather long for this 
subfamily, perfectly square. Feet short and stout, the tarsus little compressed ; the 
reticulations on its posterior aspect, as well as on the inferior surface of the toes, 
roughened and elevated into small conical papille. The scutellation of the tarsus an- 
teriorly breaks up into small polygonal reticnlations some distance below the tibio- 
tarsal joint. Anterior toes all long; the interdigital webs broad, full, with unincised 
margins. Hallux typical of the genus. Claws short, stout, little arched, not very 
acute, absent on the hallux. 

Adult, breeding plumage.—Color of bill light yellow, clouded with olivaceous. Head 
and neck all round, under parts and tail, pure white. Mantle rather dark bluish or 
cinereous-blue, the tertiaries and secondaries of the same color nearly to their tips, 
which are white. Primaries: the first very light bluish-white, w.thout white apex, its 
outer web, and its inner web for about two inches from the tip, black; second like the 
first, but without the black outer web, its tip beivg black for nearly the same distance 
as the first, its apex with a minute white spot; on the thira and fourth the black tips 
grow shorter, while the apices are more broadly white; this lessening of the black on 
each feather is exactly proportional to the shortening of the successive quills, causing 
the bases of all the black tips to be in the same straight line. A sub-apical black spot 
is usually present on oue or both webs, but is sometimes absent. Legs and feet dusky 
olive. 

Adult in winter.—Occiput, nape behind, and sides of the breast, clonded over with 
the color of the back, deepening into slate over the auriculars. A very small but well- 
defined ante-ocular lunula. Otherwiso as in summer. 

Young.—Bill black; an ante-ocular lunula, and a post-ocular spot, dusky slate. A 
broad transverse bar across the neck behind, the whole of the lesser and median wing- 
coverts, the bastard quills, the tertiaries, except at their edges, and a terminal bar on 
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the tail, black. The outer four primaries with their outer webs, outer half of inner 
webs, and tips for some distance, black, the rest of the feathers pearly white. Tips 
only of the fifth and sixth black, their extreme apices with a white speck. 

Dimensions.—Wing, 12.25; bill above, 1.40 to 1.50; along rictus, 2.10; height at base, 
0.59; at angle, 0.40; tarsus, 1.30; middle toe and claw, 1.80. : 

Regarding so long and well known a species as the present, any further remarks upon 
its characters and relationships are unnecessary. Its principal synonyms are given in 
the preceding list. The relationships of the other North American species will be 
found discussed under their respective heads. 


LARUS TRIDACTYLUS var. KOTZEBUI, (Bp.) Coues. 


(?) Rissa brachyrhyncha, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 103, sp. 31. 

Rissa nivea, BRUCH, J. f. O. 1855, 285, sp. 36 (excl. syn.). Not Larus niveus, PALL. 

Rissa kotzebui, Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1£56, 226—Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 771.—CouEs, 
Pr. A. N. S. Phila. 1862, 305.—Cass., Pr. A. N. 8. Phila. 1862, 325.—ELuior, 
B.N. A. pl. 54. . 

“ Rissa brevirostris, BRANDT,” Lawn., B. N. A. 1858, 855, partim, Sed non Brandtii, que 
species sequens. 

Larus tridactylus var. kotzebui, Cours, Key, 1872, 314 (see Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1869, 
207, foot-note).—CovxEs, Elliot’s Prybilov Islands, 1874, App. p. —. 


DiaG. Lisse tridactyle simillimus ; nonnisi halluce magis explicato differt. 
Hab.—The North Pacific, American and Asiatic. 


There is no occasion to describe this form, because it is exactly the same as JR. tri- 
dactyla, except in the singular character given in the diagnosis. 

Ihave now a great number cf specimens, enabling me to speak confidently of the bird. 
A part of the Kittiwakes from the North Pacific are not distinguished in any way 
from the common North Atlantic bird. Others have the hind toe as perfectly formed 
and proportionally as large as it is in any species of Larus! And there is a gradation 
up to this feature. 

A specimen (No. 50197, September, 1867, Plover Bay) exhibits the extreme of this 
variation. The hallux is two-tenths of an inch long, and bears a perfect claw. In fact 
this bird is not “ Lissa,” but Larus, in respect of its feet. 

It is certainly a singular fact, that while the Atlantic bird is not known to vary in 
this respect, the race inhabiting the North Pacific should exhibit the anomaly. 

No comparison of this form with the succeeding species is required. 

Synonymy.—In the next article some points will be discussed that have a bearing here 
also. I have now only to speak of the above-cited pames. &. brachyrhyncha, Bruch, 
1553, is to me doubtiul; I ecarcely know where to locate it; probably it comes here, 
rather than uuder the next head. Bruch’s Lissa nivea (of 1755) must fall here, because 
he says that it has the hind toe better developed; whereas it is his other species whereof 
he says “feet coral-red” (i. ¢. brevivostris). His species 36 therefore being thus kotzebui, 
he is wrong in adducing “ brachyrhyncha Gould” as a synonym. Still, if reference to 
authors is allowed to override description as an index, &. nivea Bruch is the next species. 
Rh. kotzebui Bonaparte is diaguosticuted much as above; no questions have arisen about 
it; Cassin and I have used it in precisely its author’s acceptation. The “ &. brevirostris 
Brandt” of Lawrence is partly this species, partly the succeeding, as evident from his 
brief diagnosis (‘hind toe better formed” =—kotzebui ; “feet coral-red” =brevirostris). 
But &. brevirostris Brandt is really the next species. I rather think that almost all, if 
not all, the various fissa synonyms really go to the next species, and that Bonaparte 
alone, in his 2. kotzebui, has exactly hit off the bird I am now defining; at any rate no 
description that speaks of red or yelluw legs—no matter what is said of the hind toe— 
ean coine here. 

It will thus be seen that the views I printed in 1862, with an expressed doubt as to 
their entire accuracy, meet with confirmation ; the only modification I offer is not be- 
lieving in the permanent distinction of kotzebui and tridactyla, examination of many 
specimens having shown that but one of the supposed and accredited differences has 
any special siguificance, and that this one is inconstant. 


LARUS (RISSA) BREVIROSTRIS, (Brandt) Coues. 
Red-legged Kittiwake. 


(?) Rissa nivea, Gray, Gen. of B. 1249, iii (sed non Larus niveus, PALL.).—Bp., Compt. 
Rend. slii, 1856, 771.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 855 (descriptionem Lari brachy- 
rhynchi Gouldii transcripta est).—E tot, Birds N. Am. pl. 54. 

Larus brachyrhynchus, GOULD, Pr. Zool. Soc. July, 1243, 106—GovLp, Zool. Voy. 
Sulphur, 50, pl. 34. (Not of Richardson.) 
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(?) Rissa brachyrhyncha, Brucn, J. f. O. 1853, 103. 

Rissa brachyrhyucha, Be., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 226.—Covrs, Pr. A. N. 8. Phila. 1862, 306. 

Rissa brerirostris, “BranptT.’”—Brucnu, J. f. O. 1855, 285.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 855 
(partim).—DaLu & Bann., Tr. Chie. Acad. i, 1869, 305, 

Larus brevirostris, COUES, Key, 1872, 315; Elliot’s Prybilov Islands (biography, &c.). 

(?) Larus warneckii, Compe, RK. M. Z. 1860, 401. 


Dirac. L. albus, pallio cinereo, pagonio exteriore ct apice remigis 1™ nigris, remigibus 2%, 
3tio, et dto notd apicali cinercd, 5° vittd nigra et apice cinerco ; rostro brevi, flavissimo, pedi- 
bus rubroflavis. 


Hab.—North Pacific, both Asiatic and American. 


Sp. cH. Adult, breeding plumage.—(No. 24296, Smithsonian Museum; from Kamt- 
schatka; received from Mr. Gould.) Bill very short, stout, wide at the base, the upper 
mandible much curved, though not attenuated nor very acute. Convrexily of culmen 
very great toward the tip ; the culmen being, from the nostrils to the apex, almost the 
are of a circle, whose centre is the sympbyseal eminence. Outline of rami of under 
mandible and gonys both somewhat concave; the eminentia symphysis but slightly 
developed. Tarsus very short, bardly more than two-thirds the middle toe and claw. 
Wings exceedingly long, reaching, when folded, far beyond the tail. Tail of moderate 
length; even. 

Bll a uniform clear light straw-ycllow, with no tinge of olivaceous (some speci- 
mens, however, are thus tinged). Head and neck all round, under parts and tail, pure 
white. Mantle deep leaden or bluish-gray, much darker than in R. tridactyla ; the 
color on the wings extending to within half an inch of the apices of the secondaries, 
which terminal half inch is white. Primaries: the first has its shaft and outer vane 
black, but has on its inner vane a space of dull gray (not white), which at the base of 
the feather occupies nearly all the vane, but gradually grows narrower until it ends by 
a well-defined rounded termination half as broad as the vane itself, about 23 inches 
from the tip of the featber, these 2} inches being black, like the outer vane. Second: 
The outer vane is of the same leaden gray as the back, to within 4 inches of the tip; 
the inner vane is of a rather lighter shade of the same color, to within 3 inches of the 
tip, the gray ending abruptly, being in fact almost truncated. Third: Like the second, 
but the gray extends further, leaving only a space of 2 inches black; and the tip has 
also a minute apical gray spot. Fourth: Wholly bluish-gray to within 1} inches ot the 
tip, which has a larger gray apical spot than has the third, so that the black is less 
than 1} inches long. /ifth: The gray extends so far that it is separated from the well- 
detined white apical spot by a band of black less than 14 inch wide. Sixth: Gray, 
fading into white at the tip, and with the black reduced to a small subapical spot on 
one or both webs; other primaries like the sixth, minus the black spot. (This ‘“ gray” 
of the primaries is the color of the mantle.) Legs and feet in the dried specimen clear 
straw-yellow (in life coral-red, especially the toes and webs; the tarsi themselves not 
quite so bright). Claws black. 

Dimensions.—Bill, along culmen, 1.20 inches; along rictus, about 1.70; from nostril t» 
tip, 0.60; depth at base, 0.50; width, 0.42; depth at symphyseal eminence, 0.42; wing, 
13; tail, about 5; tarsus, 1.25; middle toe and claw, nearly 2; length of the whole 
bird, apparently about 14 inches. 

Iu the above specimen the feet are plain yellow; in one more recently obtained (No. 
54695, St. George’s Island, August 15, 1868—JV. H. Dall) the toes and webs are coral, 
almost vermilion red; the tarsi nearly yellow, but apparently already faded some- 
what. This bird agrees minutely with Gould’s typical specimen ; the bill, however, is 
a little more attenuated toward the tip, with less convexity of the culmen, and is 
clouded with olivaceous. It appears to be perfectly mature. I have since examined 
scores of specimens from the Prybilov Islands—they are all alike red-legged. 

I know of no species that resembles this one so intinately that detailed comparison 
is required for the separation of the present. The species is in fact one of the more 
strongly marked of the subfamily: The shape and color of the bill; the relative pro- 
portions and color of the feet; the dark mantle and peculiar pictura of the primaries. 
stamp it with an individuality not easily overlooked or misunderstood. 

Young birds I have not seen; but I presume that the changes of plumage will be 
found correspondent with those of R. tridactyla. The bill may be black, very likely ; 
there may be a bar of black on the wings, and avother across the back of the neck; 
but this, it must be cautioned, is merely supposititious on my part. Of the color of the 
feet of the young I prefer not to conjecture. 

So-much has been said of the hind toe of Pacific Risse that it is incumbent upon me 
to add my testimony in respect of this species in this particular. The ballux of R. 
brevirostris is not appreciably larger than that of tridactyla ; it bears a minute, abortive 
black claw—a mere speck of corneous, as distinguished from cuticular, tissue. I should, 
not on this account, say that the hind toe was better developed than in 2. tridactyla ; 
but some authors may have done so, thus further entangling the Rissa question ; for it 
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is to such a condition of the hallux as I have described under R. kotzebui that such 
expression properly applies. : 

Synonymy.—I might discourse at great length on this subject, but it would scarcely 
be profitable ; and I will therefore confine myself to the more definite among the many 
things that might be said. In the first place, I throw Larus niveus Pallas entirely out 
of the present consideration (see elsewhere in this memoir, and also my discussion of 
the point in Pr. A. N. S. Phila. 1862, p. 307). Nevertheless other writers have come to 
different conclusions, and taking up the name, give us Rissa nivea for the bird, as shown 
in the above synonymy. But Bruch’s Rissa nivea of 1855 is, 1 take it, from his descrip- 
tion, rather 2. kotzebui than this species. Lissa brevirostris of Brandt (whose original 
notice I have not seen) is, by both Bruch and Bonaparte, located here ; I presume that. 
there is no reasonable doubt on this score. Bruch’s brevirostris is certainly this species. 
Lawrence’s brevirostris is mixed; his expression, feet “coral-red,” brings it here; the 
rest of his brief diagnosis carries it elsewhere; but I have no doubt be meant this 
species rather than kotzebui. 

This is Larus brachyrhynchus Gould, above quoted, just as described and figured by 
him. It is to be carefully distinguished from Larus brachyrhynchus Richardson, which 
is simply the American form of canis. 

Some authors have here located Larus citrirostris, Schimper (see, however, BLAsIvs, 
J. f. O. 1866, 73). 


Subgenus PAGOPHILA, Kaup. 


<_ Gavia, Box, Isis, 1822, 563. 
= Pagophila, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1429, 69. 
= Celosparactes, MACGILLIVRAY, Man. Br. Orn. ii, 1842, 251 (by err. Catosparactes, GRAY). 


GEN. cyan. Bill very short, much less than the head, about equal to the greatly 
abbreviated tarsus, very stout, but little compressed. Nasal sinus deep, the nostrils 
placed far forward. Legs and feet very short and stout, the scales of the tarsus and 
toes large and rough. Tibia feathered to near the joint; tarsus about equal to the 
niiddle toe without the claw; claws all large, stout, and much curved. Interdigital 
‘webs varrow and decply incised. Wings very long, the primaries more or less faleate 
and attenuated. Size moderate; general form stout; color entirely white. 

Pagophila differs from other Laring in its short, stout, obtuse bill; much abbreviated, 
very stout and roughened tarsus and toes; feathered tibia, deeply excised webs, &c. ; 
and constitutes one of the better-marked subgenera of the subfamily. The habits of 
the species composing the genus also differ notably from those of other Gulls, as 
attested by all observers. 

Cctosparactes of Macgillivray (1842), based upon the Larus eburneus, is antedated by 
Pagophila of Kaup (1829) with the same type. Gavia, applied by Boie to this group, 
was first used by Meehring in a different connection. 


LARUS (PAGOPHILA) EBURNEUS, Gm. 


Ivory Gull. 


Larus eburneus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 596.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 816.—TEMm., Man. 
1815, 498 ; ii, 1820, 769.—VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. 1818, 494 ; Fn. Frang. 1828, 389.— 
Nitss., Orn. Suece. ii, 1823, 171.—Srupu., Gen. Zool. xiii, 195.—Less., Tr. Orn. 
1831, 615.—Bp., Syn. 1428, No. 297.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1434, 301.—Jen., Man. 1835, 
2706.—AuD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1435, 571; Syn. 1839, 326; B, Am. vii, 1X44, 150, pl. 
445.—Krys. & Bias., Wirb. 1840, 96.—Naum., V. D. x, 1240, 34], pl. 263.—Scu., 
Rev. Crit. 1844, 126; Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, Lavi, p. 5.—Covuss, Key, 1872, 313. 

Gavia eburnea, Born, Isis, 1822, 563.—Brenm, V. D. 1831, 765.—Bp., List, 1832, 62. 

Pagophila eburnea, Kaur, 8k. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 69—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 
655; List Br. Br 1463, 237.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 836.—Bp., Consp. ii, 1256, 
230; Compt. Rend. 1856, 771.—Newr., P. Z. S. 1861, 400 (eggs); Ibis, 1865, 
507.—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 308.—MaLMG., J. f. O. 1865, 200.—B.as., 
J. f. O, 1365, 384. 

Cetosparactes eburneus, MACGIL., Man. ii, 1842, 252; Hist. Br. B. v, —, —. 

Larus albus, SCH2ZFY., Mus. Orn, 1779, 65, pl. 42. 

Larus candidus, Fanr., Pn. Groen]. 17%0.—FLem., Br. An. 142. 

Larus niveus, Mart., Spitzb. 77, pl. 4, f. A. (nec auct.). 

Gavia iivea, BREnM, V. D. 1231, 766, pl. 38, f. 1. 

Pagophila nivea, Br., Consp. Av. ii, 1856, 230; Compt. Rend. 1856, 771. 

Larus brachytarsus, HOLB., Fn. Groenl. 1846, 52. 

Pagophila brachytarsus, Brccu, J. f. O, 1855, 287,—Lawn., B. N. A. 1258, 856.—Coves 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1762, 309. ( 
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Dirac. L. corpore toto alto, rhachidibus remigum flavis, pedibus nigris, rostro virescente-flavo. 
Hab.—Arctie seas, coming southward in winter. 


Adult, breeding plumage.—Culmen straight to the nostrils, then regularly convex ; 
commissure gently curved to the tip, where it is considerably decurved; sonys straight 
to near the angle, which is well defined, the outline from angle to tip pertectly straight. 
Feathers extending between the rami nearly to the angle. Wiu- lorg and poiuted, 
reacLivg beyond the tail: primaries gradually attenuated to the tip. 

Entirely pure white, the shafts of the primaries straw-yellow. Bul dusky greenish, 
yellow at tip and along the cutting edges. Legs and feet black. 

Younv.—Front. chin, and sides of the head. wrayish dusky ; the upper part of the neck, 
all round, irregularly spotted with the same. Scapulars, and upper and under wing- 
coverts. spotted with brownish-black, the spots most numerous along the lesser cuverts. 
Tips of the primaries and tail feathers with a dusky spot. Otherwise as in the 
preceding. 

Dimensions.—Length. 19.50: wing, 13.25: bill above, 1.4: clong gape, 2.10; height at 
nostrils, 0.45; tarsus. about 1.45: middle toe and claw, 1.75. 

The bill of this species, in five specimens before me. varies greatly in size. The dif 
ference in shape is also quite potable. But itis in the tarsns that the greatest variations 
are found. The sbortest tarsus before me measures but 1.20. This would nearly do for 
the Larus brachytersus of Holbél!, but the ether characters do nt correspond with those 
given by that author. This specimen is from Mr. Audubon’s collection, and corresponds 
minutely with his plate. 

The present being a bird of such marked character, there are no questivus of doubt- 
ful synonymy which here need special mention. The quotations * albus Schetfer, 1709,” 
and candidus Fabricius, as well as nirews Martens, are all undonbtedly referable to the 
present species. The other synonyms of the species arise chiedy from the various gen- 
éra to which the bird has been referred. There is no reasonable doubt that the sappused 
“L. brachytarsus” is the same bird; the description gives no tangible characters. 


Subgenus CHRCG:COCEPHALtS. Eyton. 


= Xema. Bore. Isis. 1222. 563, nee LEAcH. s 
> Gavia, Kace, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 12. 9) (L. ridibundus), nec MOH. 
S Totiuadius, Kacp, op. cit. 99 (L. ichthyetus, PALL... - 


S Aydrocolocus, Kav. op. cit. 99 (L. minutus, PALt.). 

= Chroicacephutus, Eyt.. Cat. Br. B. 1230. 53 (L. eapistratus, TemM.).—Lawn., B. N. A. 
1555. 250.—CoveEs. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1212. 309. 

X Gavia, Maceti.. Man. Orn. ii, 1742. 239, nee M6urR. 

> Atricilla, Be., 1254 (A. catesba@i. Br.). 

> Melagaria, Bp., 1254 (L£. franklini). 

> Cirrhocephalus, BRUcH. J. f. O. 1255 

= Chrecocephalus, STRICKL.—COUES. 

= Chroocephalus, SCL. & SALy. 


3 (ZL. cirrhocephalus, VYIEILL.). 


Cuan. Form as in Larus proper, but general organization less robust (with some 
exceptions) and the bill usually weaker, slenderer and more acute, and less hooked. 
Head enveloped in a hood in the breeding season, and white of ander parts then usually 
rosy-tinted. Tail square, or nearly so. 

There are no marked peculiarities in form of this group, the pattern of coloration 
being mainly its basis. The species average smaller than those of Larus proper. though 
the C. ichthyacéius is among the largest of the subfamily. The group approximates to 
Xena and Ihodostethia in nearly all respects, but the tail is neither forked uor cuneate. 
Its subdivision, as indicated in the above synonymy, is entirely unrequired. 

There are but three established North American spevies: the (. ewcullatus proving to 
be the same as C. frauklini, while C. minutus is not proven to iuhabit this couvuy. 
These species may be tabulated as follows: : . 


Analysis of species. 


a. Tarsus longer than the middle toe and claw. 


To Bill reddish, t66t thé SaMe-.2c26: angsec ccncisecn soem geawiemaene ATRICIELA, 
b. Tarsus not longer than the middle toe and claw. 

2. Bill. reddish, iret {he Same. : <2 .-.ccieeseemcesrarnenicaiitesess FRANKLINIL 

3: Bil black; feet:red or yellow 22: s2seceacceisceecs Gees tses occ PHILADELPITS, 


ec. Tarsus shorter than tbe middle toe without claw. 
4. Wings underneath, dark plumbeous. .-.-...---.....--.-----++ MINUTUS. 
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LARUS (CHRGICOCEPHALUS) ATRICILLA, Linn. 
Laughing Gull. 


Larus atricilla, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 225 (L. major, Caves., i, 89, but also includes 
the European species).—TEMM., Man. ii, 1420, 779.—Sturu., Gen. Zool. xiii, 
1825, 205.—FLem., Br. An. 1824, 142.—Be., Syn. 1828, 359.—Nurr., Man. ii, 1834, 
291.—Jun., Man. 1835, 273.—Aup., Orn. Biog, iv, 1838, 114, pl. 314; Syn. 1839, 
324; B. Am. vii, 1844, 136, pl. 443.—Kuys. & Bias., Wirb, Eur, 1640, 96.—Gin, 
B. L. L. 1844, 358.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, —, —-.—Scu., Rev. Crit. 
1244, 127.—Gray, Gen. of Bb. iii, 1849, 654.—Purn., Pr. Ess. Inst. 156, 221 
(Massuchusetts).—Turnb., B. i. Pa. 1869, 38.—PrLz., Orn. Bras. 323,—ScuL,, 
Mus. P.-B. iv, 1463, Lari, p. 44.—Gray, List Br. B. 1864, 234.—Tayton, Ibis, 
1864, 172 (Porto Rico).—Sunp., Ofv. K. Vet. Ak. 1869, 590 (St. Bartholomew ).— 
Scr. & Satv., P. ZS. 1871, 576.—Harrine, Br. B. 1872, 175.—Cours, Key, 
1#72, 315.—Ripew., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 391 (Illinois). 

Xema atricilla, Bow, Isis, 1822, 563.—Br., List, 1434, 62.—Can., Schomb. Guiana, iii, 761. 

Gavia atricilla, Macai.., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 240.—Bias., J. f. O. 165, 378. 

Chroicocephalus atricilla, Lawn., B. N. A. 1858, 850.—Scx., Ibis, i, 1459, 223 (Belize).— 
Newr., Ibis, i, 1859, 372 (St. Thomas).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 1459, 134 (Ba- 
hamas).—WukEat., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1460, No. 268.—Cours & PRENT., Siniths. 
Rep. 1861, 418 (Washington, D. C.).—Couns, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1862, 310.—ScL., 
LP. Z. 8. 1864, 179 (Mexico),—Lawn., Ann. Lyc. viii, 1864, 104 (Nombrero) ; viii, 
1866, 299 (New York).—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 131 (Maine).—Vrern., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 160 (Maine).—ALLEN, ibid. iv, 1864, 90 (Massachusetts “in 
winter ;” an error).—Couns, ibid. v, 1868, 307 (New England, “winters 5” 
error).—Cougs, Ibis, 1464, 345 (Central America, both coasts).—Couns, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1266, 99 (Colorado River).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 44 (Texas).—GUuNDL., 
Rep. Fis. Nat. i, 391 (Cuba).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1468, 126 (South Caro- 
lina).—Cousrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 40 (North Carolina).—Harcen, Bull. Minn. 
Acud. i, 1474, 67 (? Minnesota). 

Larus vidibundus, Wits,, Am. Orn. ix, 89, pl. 74.—Leov., Ois. Trin. 532. 

“ Larus plumbiceps, BREHM, Lehrb. 722.” (Gray.) 

Atricilla catesbai, Be., Compt. Rend. 1456, 771.—Brucu, J. f£. O. 1895, 287. 

tricilla micropterus, Brucn, J. f. O. 1855, 287. 

Altricilla minor et macroptera, Br., Compt. Rend, 1856, 771. 


DiaG. L. tarso medium digitum superante, rostro nigrescente-rubro apice acuminato, remigi- 
bus nigris, albo-terminatis. 


Hab.—Tropical and temperate America. In the United States north on the Atlantic 
in summer to Maine; in the interior to Ohio; on the Pacific to Califorma. Central 
Aicrica, both coasts, and various West Indies. In South America to the Lower Ama- 
zon, Casual in Europe. 


Bill longer than the middle toe and claw, shorter than the tarsus or head, moderately 
compressed, rather stout for this genus. Culmen and commissure both decurved at the 
end, the latter somewhat sinuate at the base. Gonys considerably concave in front of 
the angle, somewhat so between the ungle and tip; although the angle is well defined, 
the tip of the bill is so decurved that a chord from tip to base does not touch it. Mid- 
dle toe barely three-fourths the tarsus. 

Adult in summer.—Bill deep carmine ; legs and feet brownish-red. Hood deep plum- 
beous grayish-black, extending further on the throat than on the nape. Eyelids white 
posteriorly. Neck all round, rump, tail, broad tips of secondarics and tertials, und 
whole under parts, white, the latter with a rosy tinge. Mantle grayish-plumbecous. 
Outer six primaries black, their extreme tips white; their bases tor a very short dis- 
tance on the first, and only in the inner web, and for a successively increasing distance 
on both webs of the othe¢rs, are of the color of the back. 

Adult in winter.—Under parts simply white, not rosy; hood lost, the head being 
white, intermixed with blackish. Bill and feet more dull in color. Otherwise as in 
suminer. 

Immature.—Bill and feet brownish-black, Pa be with red. Plumbeous of the upper 
parts more or less mixed with irregular patches of light grayish-brown. Primaries 
wholly deep brownish-black, fading at the tip. Secondaries brownish-black on the 
outer web, Tail feathers more or less tinged with plumbeous, and with a broad term- 
inal band of brownish-black, the extreme tips of the feathers white. Upper tail- 
coverts white. 

Young-of-the-year.—Entire upper parts, and neck all round, light brownish-gray ; the 
feathers tipped with grayish or rufous white, broadly on the scapulars and tertials, the 
blue of the adults appearing on the wing-coverts. Eyelids whitish; a dusky space 
about the eye. Forehead, throat, and under parts, dull whitish, more or less clouded 
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with gray, especially on the breast, where this is the prevailing color. Wings and tail 
as in the preceding. 

Dimensions.—Length, 16.50 inches; wing, 13; tail, about 5; Dill above, 1.75; along 
gape, 2.25: height at nostril, 0.45; tarsus, 2; middle toe and claw, 1.50. 

This is the largest species of the group inhabiting North America, and one not easily 
contounded with any other. The bill is large and stout for a Chrococephalus, but the 
tip is attenuated and much decurved, the convexity of the culmen regular and grad- 
aal. The most striking peculiarity of form lies in the proportions of the tarsus and 
toes, the former being fully a fourth longer than the middle toe and claw. The hood is 
lighter than that of the other North American species of the genus. The rosy of the 
under parts is retained in greater or less degree until the autumnal moult is accom- 
plished (September to October). 

Bonapurte and Bruch recognize a genus Atricilla upon the proportions of tarsus and 
toes, with the 1. catesbwi, Bonaparte, as type. In this genus are comprised, according 
to Bonaparte (Comptes Rendus, 1556, xlii, p. 771), three species, viz: the type and com- 
mon species of North America, and two others—one, Atricilla macroptera, Bouuparte 
(with serranus and megalopterus of Bruch as synonyms), which is larger than the type ; 
and the other, Atricilla niinor, Bonaparte (with microptcrus, Bruch, and (?) puliocephalus. 
Temm., as synonyms), which differs in its smaller size. Whether these two “species” 
be anything more than races, I am unable to say; but I have seen undoubted speci- 
mens of Chracocephalus atricilla as much larger and as much smaller than the uwverage, 
as are these supposed species of Bonaparte’s and Bruch’s. A difference of balf an inch 
or more in the wing of a bird as large as the present, is by no means an unusual dis- 
crepancy. Southern birds will, I think, be found usually smallest. 

An immature Chrecocephalus, from the Pacific coast of Mexico, differs from the usual 
type of atricilla in being decidedly smaller, with somewhat unusual proportions of the 
tarsi and toes. The latter are nearly as long as those of an average atricilla, while 
the tarsus is disproportionately shorter. The bird being so young, it is difficult to 
say what the markings of the adult would have been; but in these features just 
detailed there is an approach to franklini. 

This species was erroneously referred by Wilson to the ridibundus of Europe. Bona- 
parte, in taking the specific name for the genus, dedicated the species to Catesby. who 
had described it under the name of Larus major. According to Bruch, the L. poliocephalus 
of Temminck appears to be the same bird. The other synonyms I quote refer to larger 
and smaller races, which, however, I do not think to be constant, uor yet to mark dis- 
aed geographical areas, although as a general rule southern birds way be found 
smaller, ~ 


This species is given by Dr. Hatch among the birds of Minnescta, but 
the observation may perhaps require coufirmation. It is esseutially a 
southern species, and more particularly one of the Gulf and South At- 
lantic States, though its summer range extends to New England. On 
the coast of North Carolina, which is therefore an intermediate point, 
it is, according to my observations, mainly, if not wholly, a migrant. It 
appears early in April, and remains through the greater part of May; 
in fact I have seen some so late in the spring that I thought they could 
not proceed very far to breed; but Iam not aware that any nest south 
of the Middle Districts. It returns in September, and thousands spend 
this month and the next on the coast, retiring further south at the ap- 
proach of real cold weather, though a few linger in November. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that a flock I have seen ‘ise on wing simultaneously 
from a sand-bar, where they had been resting, must have contained a 
thousand individuals. These were mostly gray young birds. Some old 
ones, shot in September, were then moultiug, and still showed traces of 
the rosy on the under plumage. This species is among our more espec- 
ially maritime ones, and does not often go inland beyond tide-water ; 
but there are some notable exceptions to this rule. While at Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, in June, I was shown a specimen captured there, 
many miles from the nearest water of consequence. This was evidently 
a stray bird in that particular locality; but its occurrence shows that it 
must have come up the Rio Grande. I think that I also saw it on the 
Colorado, but cannot be sure, owing to the circumstances of observation. 
None of the naturalists of the Pacific Railroad surveys mention it as a 
bird of the Pacific slope or coast; and until quite recently it was sap- 
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posed not to inhabit that side of the continent. The contrary, however, 
was proven by Mr. Xantus, as I satisfied myself by examination of spec- 
imens in his collections from the California coast. In the general inte- 
rior of the United States the bird may be said to be still almost 
unknown. ; : 

A distinguishing feature of birds of the genus Chracocephalus is the 
dark-colored hood that ornaments both sexes at times; this envelopes 
the head and descends some distance on the nape or throat; it is usually 
relieved by some white spots about the eyes. It is assumed with the 
vernal moult, worn all summer, and then lost with the autumnal change, 
the only winter traces being a few dark feathers scattered over the head, 
or gathered in a patch over the nape and ear-coverts. Another change 
heightens the beauty of the birds when they are to be decked for their 
nuptials in full attire; they gain a rich rosy tint over all the white plum- 
age of the under part; then few birds are of more delicate hues than 
these. Nature blushes, filling the bird’s breast with amorous imagery, 
till the feathers catch a glow and reflect the blush. Burning with in- 
ward fire, the whole frame thrills with the enthusiasm of sexual vigor. 
The dark glittering eye is encircled with a fiery ring; now it flashes de- 
fiance at a rival; now tenderly melts at sight of his mate, soon to be 
sacrificed to masculine zeal. The breath of desire seems to influence 
the mouth till it shares the carmine hue that tinges other parts. The 
birds speed on high with vigorous pinion, making haste to the wedding 
with joyful cries till the shores resound. But such ardor is too consum- 
ing to last; with the touch of a moment, the life-current flies like an 
electric shock, lighting a fire in another organism, only to be subdued in 
the travail of maternity. Not only once, but often, till the tide ebhs 
that at its flood transfigured the bird. Its force all spent, the change 
comes; the red mouth pales again; the glowing plumage fades to white; 
the bird is but the shadow of his former self, dull colored, ragged, with- 
out ambition beyond the satisfaction of a gluttonous appetite. He loit- 
ers southward, recruiting an enervated frame with plenteous fare in this 
season of idleness, till the warm rays of another spring restore him. 

Audubon mentions some interesting facts that show the dependence 
of the plumage upon the sexual condition. ‘‘At the approach of the 
breeding season, or, as I like to term it, the love season,” he says, “this 
species becomes first hooded, and the white feathers of its breast, and 
those of the under surface of its wings, assume a rich blush of roseate 
tint. If the birds procured at that time are several years old, and per- 
fect in their powers of reproduction, their primary quills show little or 
no white at their extremities, and their hood descends about three quar- 
ters of an inch lower on the throat than on the hind part of the head, 
provided the bird be a male. But should they be barren birds, the hood 
will be wanting, that portion of their plumage remaining as during win. 
ter; and although the primaries will be black, or nearly so, each one of 
them will be broadly tipped, or marked at the end, with a white spot, 
which in some instances will be found to be half an inch in size; yet 
the tail of these birds, as if to prove that they are udults, is as purely 
white to its extreme tip as in those that are breeding; but neither the 
breast nor the under wing coverts will exhibit the rosy tint of one in the 
full perfection of its powers.” Upon the same subject Audubon contin- 
ues with an observation in which he is alone, so far as I know: “ Pre- 
viously to my visit to that interesting peninsula [Florida] I bad not 
unffequently boticed indications of strong amatory propensities in sev- 
eral species of Gulls, but never to the extent exhibited by the present 
species, wanuy of which I saw copulating in the latter part of autumn, 
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and in winter, fully three months before the usual time of depositing 
their eggs in that country. * * * On some such occasions, when L 
was at St. Augustine, in the month of December, I bave observed four 
or five males of the present species paying their addresses to one female, 
who received their courtesies with evident welcome. Yet the females 
in the country did not deposit until the 20th day of April.” These facts 
are curious. That males should in and out of season attempt to prevail 
with the opposite sex is not at all singular; but that the females should 
accept attentions so offered, at a time, too, when there was no chance of 
profiting by their misdeeds, in the substantial matter of eggs, is unusual, 
to say the least. As is well known, birds are among the most truly pe- 
riodic of animals as to their reproductive functions, having neither 
appetite nor potency during the greater part of the year. 

From personal observation, I only know of this bird breeding north 
of the Carolinas; but it is said to breed from Texas to Massachusetts. 
Its Pacific breeding grounds, if there are any, have not been brought to 
light. Its nesting is a simple process; it builds upon the ground, near 
the sea, generally gathering for this purpose into large communities. 
The nests, of which there may be many close together, are formed with 
little art, being mere hollowed heaps of sea-weed, eel-grass, or other 
vegetable substances, two or three inches high, and thrice as wide. The 
eggs are mastly three in number, never more, and occasionally only 
two. Their ground color is some sliade of olive, ranging from dull gray- 
ish to deeper greenish; this is thickly marked all over with spots and 
splashes of brown, blackish, dull reddish, and pale purplish; but some- 
times the markings are mostly collected in an irregular band about the 
larger end of the egg. x 

One noticeable habit of this bird is its incessant persecution of the 
Pelicans, to obtain food that may drop from the capacious pouch of 
these forced purveyors. I have seen the same thing in the case of the 
White beaded Gull of California (Blasipus heermanni), which makes a 
business of harassing the Brown Pelicans. Both these Gulls are as 
truly ‘‘ parasitic” as the Jaegers themselves. 


LARUS (CHRGSCOCEPHALUS) FRANKLINI, Rich. 
Franklin’s Rosy Gull. 


“Tarus atricilla, FRANKLIN.” 

Larus franklini, Ric, I. B. A. ii, 1831, 424, pl. 71—Aup., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 324 (not 
figured); Syn. 1839, 325; B. Am. vii, 1p44, 145.—Scu., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, 
Lari, p. 36.—Sunp., Ofv. Vet. Akad. 1860, 590 (St. Bartholomew).—Newr., P. 
Z. 8. 1871, 57, pl. 4, f. 4 (Manitoba; breeding, with description of egg).—Sct. 
& Saty., P. Z. 8. 1871, 577.—CovEs, Key, 1572, 316.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
x, 1874, 39 (Illinois). 

Xena franklini, Br., List, 1838, 62. 

Chreecocephalus franklini, Brucu, J. f. O. 1855, 289.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 851.—Hayp., 
Rep. 1862, 176.—CoveEs, Pr. Ph. Ac. 1862, 310.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 12 (Kansas). 

Gavia (Melagavia) franklini, Be., Compt. Rend. 1856, 771. 

Gavia franklini, BLas., J. f. O. 1865, 371. 

Larus pipixcan, WAGL., Isis, 1831, 515 (fide Salvin), 

Larus cucullatus, Licut., Nomencl. 98 (descr. nulla); see Buas., J. f. O. 1865, 371. 

Chroicocephalus cucullatus, Brucu, J. f. O. 1855, 290.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 851.—-Cotrs, 
Ao ae Acad. 1862, 309.—CovEs, Ibis, 1864, 388 (Chiapam).—Satv., Ibis, 
1866, 198. 

Larus cinereo-caudatus, PHIL. & LANDB., Wieg. Arch. 1861, 293. 

(2) Chrecocephalus kittlitzii, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 104. 

(2) Chrecocephalus subulirostris, Bp.; Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, pl. 3, f. 44. (Schlegel.) (Cf. 
Bras., J. f. O. 1865, 371.) 
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Dra. L. rostro rubro, cucullo schistaceo-nigro, pallio griseo-corruleo, caudd perlaced, remi- 
gibus primis sex nigro-cinctis laté albo-terminatis, rhachidibus albis, pogonio externo primt 
nigro nisi in apicem. Long. tot. 14.00 poll. ; al. 11.25; tars. 1.60. 


Hab.—North America to high latitudes, but only in the interior (observed on neither 
coast). Mexico. Part of the West Indies. Central and South America to Chili. 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition. — 4897, Nebraska. 
Later Expeditions —58981, Upper Missouri. 


Adult, breeding plumage.—Bill rather slender, attenuated and a little decurved at the 
tip, which is acute ; outline of both rami and gonys concave. Bill shorter than head; 
tarsus equal to middle toe and claw. Bill red (carmine, lake, or vermilion), crossed 
with black near the end. Legs dusky reddish. Edges of eyelids orange. Lyelids 
white, this color also reaching a little behind the eye. Hood deep slaty or plumbeous 
black, encircling the upper part of the neck as well as the head, and extending further 
on the throat than on the nape. Mantle not quite so dark as in atricilla (more blue), 
darker than in philadelphia. First primary with the outer vane black to within an 
inch of the tip; the inner pearly white, crossed an inch or more from the tip by an 
isolated black bar an inch broad, thus leaving the feather white on both webs for an 
jnch or more from the tip. The next five primaries are basally of the color of the 
back, paler on tke inner web, and both webs fading toward their tips into white; each 
is crossed by a black bar near the end, two inches wide on the second primary, narrow- 
ing on successive feathers to a small bar or pair of little spots on the sixth; the tips of 
all these primaries pure white. Other primaries, with secondaries and tertials, colored 
like the back, fading at the tips into white; shafts white, sometimes black along the 
black portion of the feather. Tail very pale pearly blue, the three lateral pairs of ree- 
trices white—or rather tail white, lightly washed with pearly on the six central feathers. 
Neck all around, rump, broad tips of secondaries and tertials, and whale under parts, 
white, the latter rosy. 

Younger, that is to say, in summer plumage, and with a perfect hood, red bill, &c., 
but the primaries not yet having attained their perfect pattcrn :—General coloration 
exactly as before. Shafts of first three primaries black, of the rest gray, except along 
the black portion of the feathers; first primary with the outer web wholly black, the 
inner web pearly gray, much like the back but lighter, to within two or three inches 
of the tip, then black for the rest cf its extent ; second like the first, but the base of 
the outer web like the inner; on the third, fourth, and fifth, successively, the black 
decreases in extent, till on the sixth it is merely a little bar, or pair of spots; tips of 
all the primaries white; that of the first primary smallest, that of the others success- 
ively increasing in size. 

The bird in this plumage just described, is what Mr. Lawrence and myself have been 
calling “ cucullatus Licht.” for some years. It bas all the marks of being an adult bird, 
and so we were misled—the more easily, because the original specimen (No. 4320, Mus. 
Smiths., Calcasieu Pass, La.), type of pl. 93, fig. 1, Atlas B. N. A., identified as cucullatus, 
has an unusually small, short )ill,* a small hood, and certain other marks a little dif- 
ferent from anything we had then seen in franklini. There are now, however, in the 
Institution plenty of specimens showing that our cucullatus is only a state of franklini, 
just before absolute maturity. In No. 4320 the hood is a good deal speckled with 
white, but I have seen others (e. g. No, 27621) with perfectly black hood, and the pri- 
maries identical with those of 4320. Without going into any further explanations, I 
may simply state that this identity of the supposed two species is established. 

With this reduction, a number of names range as synonyms of franklini. I have not 
been able, of course, to verify Lichtenstein’s cucullatus as appertaining to what Law- 
rence and I have been calling cucullatus, but I presume there is no doubt on that score. 
There are some other names, as pipiccan Wagler, and that go wherever cucullatus does. 
In fact, any known Chroicocephalus in North America or Mexico, that is not. atricilla nor 
philadelphia, niust be franklini ; for it is certain that we have only these three distinct 
species, as far as known. 

To resume description of franklini: A specimen (No. 45688, Selkirk settlement) 
shows exactly how the pictura of the primaries changes from that last described (the 
formerly considered cucullatus) to the perfect condition. It is just half way between. 
The terminal black on the first primary is disappearing, to leave the tip pure white for 
an inch or more, but a remnant of it is left. This bird is otherwise mature (black hood, 
red bill, &e.). 

Winter plumage.—As in summer; the hood wanting or indicated by a few slaty feath- 
ers about the eyes, on the auriculars and nape; the rosy wanting; the bill and feet dull 
colored. I have no winter specimens that have attained their perfect picture of the 
primaries, but presume that the primaries will be found, in adult birds, to be colored 
as in summer. 


* As an example of extreme variation of this species in size and shape of bill, I give 
these measurements : No. 4320, along culmen, 1.20; height opposite nostril, 0.35. No. 
27621, along culmen, 1.40; height at nostril, only 0.35, as before. 
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Young.—Bill black; feet dusky. Traces of a hood or nape, latgely slaty, &c., accord- 
ing to precise age. Outer five or six primaries wholly black in their continuity, rather 
lighter and somewhat slaty at base, with or without a minute white speck at the tip. 
Mantle gray or brown, more or less mixed with blue, according to age. Tail ashy 
white, with a broad, black subterminal bar. Under parts white. This appears to be 
the usual plumage of birds of the first autumn. 

Dimensions.—Length, about 14 inches ; extent, 35; wing, 11.25; tail, about 4.50; bill, 
along culmen, 1.30; along gape, 1.75; height at nostril, 0.35; tarsus, 1.60; middle toe 
and claw, about the same. The young are a little smaller, with the bill especially 
shorter and smaller. 

This beautiful bird requires no special comparison with any other. The case of 
“cucullatus” being disposed of, there remains little to be said on points of synonymy. 

A Larus melanorhynchus of Temminck (of which I know nothing) has been adduced 
by some authors among the synonyms of “ cucullatus ;” Schlegel puts it under philadel- 
phia ; Messrs. Sclater and Salvin do not enumerate it in their late paper. These authors 
query the Ch. hittlitzii of Bruch, which Schlegel, without hesitation, assigns to franklini. 
The last-named author adduces Ch. subulirostris of Bonaparte and Bruch. According 
to Messrs. Sclater and Salvin, the L. cinereo-caudatus of Philippi and Landbeck belongs 
here. 


In North America, as far as is known, this Gull is confined to the 
interior, west of the Mississippi. I have met with it on several occa- 
sions ; in Kansas, during the spring migration, and in Northern Dakota, 
where, at Turtle Mountain, I took in July a bird so young that I felt 
satisfied it had been hatched not far off. It breeds in the adjoining 
British province of Manitoba, as attested by eggs in the Smithsonian, 
one of which was lately described by Prof. Newton, as above cited. The 
egg is 24 inches long, 12 broad, and closely resembles that of the Esqui- 
maux Curlew in size, shape, and color, though the dark splashes are 
more evenly distributed over the surface. The very young bird, just 
mentioned, measured 13.75 x 33.75 x 9.75; tail, 4; bill, 1.10; tarsus, and 
middle toe and claw, each, 1.65. The bill was livid blackish, with pale 
base of under mandible; the feet were flesh-colored. The habits of the 
Species are essentially the same as those of its congeners; its extensive 
dispersion through Middle aud South America is perceived from the 
joregoing quotations. 


LARUS (CHRGICOCEPHALUS) PHILADELPHIA, (Ord) Gray. 


Bonaparte’s Gull, 


Sterna philadelphia, ORD, Guthrie’s Geog. 2d Aw. ed. ii, 1815, 319. 

Chreecocephalus philadelphia, Lawn., B. N. A. 1858, 852; Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 299.— 
Coop, & Suck., N. H, Wash. Ter. 1860, 276.—Wueat., Ohio. Agric. Rep. 1860, 
No. 269.—Covrs & PRrEnv., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 418 (Washington, D. C.).—Cougs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 247 (Labrador) ; ibid. 1862, 310 (critical) ; ibid. 1866, 99 
(Arizona); ibid. 1871, 41 (North Carolina)—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 307 
(New England).—Covrs, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii, 1863, 126 (South Carolina).—VERR., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iti, 1862, 155 (Maine).—Boarpm., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1x62, 131 
(Maine).—Aten, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 80 (Massachusetts).—DaLi & Barn, 
Tr. Chic. Ac. 1869, 305 (Alaska).—Mayn., N. Guide, 1870, 151 (Massachusetts).— 
Newt., P. Z. 8. 1871, 57, pl. 4, f. 6 (egg). 

Larus philadelphia, Gray, List Br. B. 1263, 235 (Great Britain).—Hanrr., Br. B. 1872, 172 
(Great Britain; six instances)—Covxs, Key, 1872, 316; Check-list, 1874, No. 
556.—Rinew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 391 (Illinois). 

Larus philadelphicus, TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 33. 

Larus capistratus, Be., Am. Orn. iv, ——3; Syn. 1223, 358. (Not of authors.) 

Larus bonapartei, Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 425, pl. 72.—Nurtv., Man. ii, 1834, 294.—Avup., 
Orn. Biog. iv, 212, pl. 324; Syn. 1839, 323; B. Am. vii, 1844, 131, pl. 452.—Gin., 
B. L. I. 1844, 359.—Purtn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 221.—Scu., Mus. P.-B. iv, 1863, 
Lari, p. 41. (Not of Scr. & Saxv., P. Z. 8. 1868, 173 (Peru), which is L. sevra- 
nus; see ibid. 1871, 577.) 

Xema bonapartei, Br., List, 1838, 62. 

Chroicocephalus bonapartei, BRucu, J. f. O. 1855, 292. 

Gavia bonapartei, Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 771.—Buas., J. f. O. 1865, 371. 

(?) Larus minutus, SaB., Frankl. Journ. 693.—Rucu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 426 (most probably). 

(?) “Larus melanurus, ORD.” (Fide Bp.) (Where ?) 5 

(?) ‘Larus melanorhynchus, Tema, Mus. Lugd.” (Fide Schl.) (Cf. Buas., J. f. 0. 1863, 371.) 
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Diag. 4. inter mimimos, roatro aternino, nigro, pedibua flavin, rhachidibua remiguna prima 
riorum quingue albis apicihbus nigria, 


Hab,— Continent of North Amevien, (2)Mexico and Middle Amerien (but no valid 
refencee seen), Casual in Murope (Great Britain), In addition to the above quota- 
tions note: Thomr., Ann. Mag. N. UL leds, 1025 Zool. 1440, 20600.—Leriint, Look, leat, 
SILT 5 1667, 966.—-Yan., Br. B. sii, 555.—Powys, Zool, 1455, 4762.--K NOx, Lool, 1266, 
306.—Kovp, Zool, 1#65, W501; fide Harling). 


Adult, breeding plomage.— Vill shorter than the head or tarsus, much compressed, very 
slender and sternive ; both mandibles with a slight but distinet noteh near the tip. 
Convexity of culmen slight, pradual from base to apex. Rami slightly concave; gonys 
about straight, Nostrifs Jateral, Jincar, dircet, pervious, extremely narrow. ‘Tarsus 
equal toanidde toe and claw, with the ordinary seutellation and reticulation, Webs 
moderately bread, somewhat incised. Wings and tail of ordinary characters, the latter 
somewhat emargivate in the young. Bill black. Mouth and cyclids carmine, Legs 
and fect eoral-red, tinged with vermilion, Webs bright vermilion, Hood plumbeotus 
slate, net so deep as in franklini, enveloping: the head and upper part of the neek, 
reaching further before than behind, White patches on eyelids narrow, and half pos- 
terior to the eye. Mantle pearl blue, much lighter than in frankliné, wot so Jight as in 
minulus, Janis of the tertials and seapulars ecarcely lighter than the back, Primaries: 
ehafts of the first five or six white, except at their extreme tips, the others dark col- 
ored; lirst, outer wel and extreme tip black, rest white; second, white, its tip black 
for a greater distance than the first, and on ong or both webs, for a greater or less dige 
tance (cometinics half way down the feather) narrowly bordered with Idack 5 third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, black at the ends for about the same distance on cach, the black 
hordering the inner web inuch further than the outer; the inner webs of the third and 
fourth, and both webs of the fifth and sixth, of a rather lighter shade of the color of 
the huelk. Other primaries like the back, the seventh and cighth with a touch of black 
on one or both webs near the tip. The third to sixth primaries with a white or pearly 
white speck at extreme tip. As js not the case with either of our other species of the 
genus, the primary wing-coverts, bastard quills, &c., are wholly or in great part white 
(much as in cirrhocephatuy oy albipennia of South America), which causes the whole 
wing to be bordered with white as far as the carpus. Neck all around, and under 
parts, including under wing-coverts, pure white; the belly, &e., rosy in breeding time. 
There is no difference in color between the sexes, 

Adult, winter plumage, —Bih light colored at base below ; fect flesh-color.  Creseent 
before the eye, and patch below the auriculars, deep slate. Crown and occiput mottled 
with grayish-black and white. Back of neck washed over with the color of the man- 
tle, Forehead, sides of the head and throat, white, continuous with the white of the 
under parts. Otherwise as in summer, 

Young, first wintse,—Bsil) dusky flesh-color, except toward the end; legs and feet, 
light Nlesh-color. Withont the slaty mottling of the crown, Auricular pateh distinct. 
Lesiy wing-coverts and tertials dusky brown, lighter along their edges. Secondaries 
with a patch of dusky near the end, which on the innermost three or four becomes 
restricted to the outer web. First primary, with about half the inner web along the 
shat, black ; second and third with the outer wels wholly black, and w narrow Jine of 
black on the inner, along the shaft. Tail with a subterminal brownish-black bar. 

Very young. —Bill flesh-color, dusky on the terminal half. Crown of head, and neck 
Lehind to the interscapilars, clouded with dusky bluish-gray, beightening on the sides 
of the neck into light grayish-ochrous. Keapulars and middle of the back light gull- 
bine, as in the adult, but the feathers so broadly ee + inch) tipped with grayish-brown, 
fading into dull white at tip, that the original color is nearly Jost. Lesser wing-coverty 
and tertials biownish-black, the Jatter edged with the color of the edyings of the back. 
Gastard qnills and feathers along the edge of the wing variegated with black and white. 
Primaries black 5 the outer two-thirds of the inner vane of the first, foar bluish-white 
tonear the ed; both vanes of the others of that color for alittle distances the extreme 
tips of all but the two first, white. Secondaries light gall-blue, cach with a large ter- 
mina) blacki-h spot continuous with the black ends of the inner primaries. Tail with 
a broad tertninal bar of black, and very narrowly tipped with dull white. 

Dimension —Length, 14 inches; extent, 32; wing, 10.25; bill above, 1.20; gape, 1.75; 
height at nestrils, 02255 tarsus, or middle toe and claw, 1.40. 

Anatomicel characters.—The median palatal ridge is well defined, broad, beginning 
six-tenths «f an inch from the tip. Just at its centre the aperture of the posterior 
nares begins. Anteriorly it is thickly ga along itstmoedian Jine; posteriorly there 
are: papilla only on its edges and terminally. The two lateral palatal ridges, separated 
from the median by a rather illy-defined sulcus, do not, as uetnal, terminate abeiptly 
in a papillated raised extremity, but gradnally lose themecsyves in a fold of mucens 
membrane at the angle of the mouth. She posterior vaulted space is well defined 5 
bounded posteriorly by a quadrant of well-developed slender acute japille. Tongue 
measures a little more than an inch, of the ordinary shape aud consistency. Nasal 
apeitare 0.4.9 long. 
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The specimen examined was shot while feeding, and the whole digestive apparatus 
was in full play. CMsophagus measures between six and seven inches in length, pre- 
senting the usual characteristics of muscularity and dilatability. It was contracted 
and longitudinally plicate to within an inch of the proventriculus, where it was dis- 
tended with an enormous wad of coleopterous aud hymenopterous insects ; this part of 
the canal being, of course, devoid of rug, and its walls thin and tense. The diflerence 
in appearance of the proventricular portion of the tube was very marked. Its color 
was gray; the mucous membrane soft velvety to the touch, without ruge, marked 
everywhere with thickly aggregated puncta. The solvent follicles were counted, and 
found to amount to 1,643. The gastric zone was 0.6 broad. The insects in this portion 
of the canal were in a perfect state of integrity, as in the esophagus, but were much 
softened. Gizzard of proportionate size, and with the general characteristics of the 
Larine. 

Intestine 24 inches from pylorus to anus. Besides the ordinary duodenal fold, there 
is another which commences 4 or 5 inches from the ceca, and runs up behind the giz- 
zard as high as the wsophagus, and then descends in a pretty straight line tu the coca. 
The coca are hardly 0.12 long, but are broad and capacious, with rounded free extrem- 
ities. They lie closely apposed to the gut, 0.75 of an inch from the cloaca. Cloaca, as 
usual, large, capacious, globular. Its posterior division is small, but marked by 
a well-developed ridge of mucous membrane, Orifices of urinary and seminal ducts 
in the usual position. 

Lobes of liver of nearly eqnal size, 1.75 inches long; the right is a little the most 
attenuated, left the thickest. They are connected by a broad, thin band of glandular 
substance. 

Kidneys chiefly divided into three lobes, of which the superior is the largest and 
most convex ; the infeiior smallest ; the central connecting lobe irregular in outline. 

Trachea 4 inches long, flattened above, tapering and cylindrical below ; its rings: 
weak and cartilaginous, numbering about 120. The stvrno-trachealis inserted only 0.3. 
above the lower larynx. A single pair of inferior laryngeal inserted into the first. 
bronchial half ring. Bronchial rings abut 22. 

Very numerous specimens of this species now before me exhibit little variation in 
colors other than those dependent on age and season ; though, as will be seen from the 
preceding paragraphs, its normal changes of plumage are very great. The ditferences 
are chiefly in the amount of the narrow edging of the black of the tips of the prima- 
ries, which runs along to their bases; in the amount of black on the seventh and cighth 
primaries; and in the size of the white apices of all 8f them. The dificrence iu size 
is more notable; the specimens being marked according to collectors’ mcasurements 
as from 12 to 14.50 iu total length, thongh I think that so great a discrepancy may be 
accounted for by supposing slightly different methods of measurement, and errors of 
carelessness and otherwise. I have never seen a specimen so large as is indicated by 
Richardson, viz, 15.60 inches. The bills differ somewhat in stoutness; in the young 
they are always slenderer and weaker. ‘The notch toward the extremities of the tomia 
is always quite distinct. 

By both Audubon and Bonaparte the female of the present species is said to have a 
brown instead of a black head; and Andubon’s plate shows an entirely different color 
of the hood of the female from that of the male. This statement is at variance with 
Richardson’s account and with the experience of authors, except those two above 
mentioned, which has invariably shown the hoods of the two sexes to be colored alike. 
I have never seen any brown-headed examples; and as the species is so abundant that 
the difference, if it really existed, would have becn readily detected, I think it is safe to 
assert that it does not. Still it is difficult to see how both Audubon and Bonaparte fell 
into such an error, and I can offer no explanation of the matter. 

Bibliography.—The first specific name of this species is, as proven by Mr. Lawrence, 
philadelphia of Ord. ‘‘The slender and tern-like form of the bill probably induced Mr. 
Ord to put it in Sterna.” Until the name of Mr. Ord’s was revived by Mr. Lawrence, 
the species almost universally received the appellation of bonaparlei, imposed upon it 
by Richardson in 1831. It was referred to the genus Chreccocephalus, by Bruch, in 1855. 
Bonaparte in his American Ornithology, and in his Syuopsis of 1828, before the intro- 
duction of Richardson’s specific name, referred the bird very e:roueously to the capis- 
tratus of Temminck, which is quite another thing. In bis subsequent works he adopts 
the name bestowed in honor of himself, referrmg the bird to the genera \ema and 
Gavia. I quote “Larus melanurus Ord” as a synonym of the young, on the authority 
of Bonaparte. The Larus melanorhynchus of Temminck is, by Dr. Schlegel, considered 
as referring to this species. By other authors it is placed as asynonym of “ cucullatus.” 
L. subulivostris may belong here rather than to franklini. 


No one of our species is more widely dispersed than this. Go where 
we may in North America, the pretty bird may be seen at one or another 
season, if we are not too far from any considerable body of water. The 
Gull holds its own from the Labrador crags, against which the waves ot 
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an angered ocean ceaselessly beat, to the low, sandy shores of the Gulf, 
caressed by the soothing billows of a tropical sea. It follows the sinu- 
osities of the two coasts with wonderful pertinacity, making excursions 
up every bay and estuary, and threads the course of all our three great 
rivers, while performing its remarkably extensive migrations. Consid- 
ering in what high latitudes it breeds, it is astonishing how early toward 
the fall it again appears among us after its brief absence. The last 
birds have not all left the United States in May ; some time in August 
the young come straggling back, though they are not numerous until 
the autumn has fairly set in. Perhaps some breed in the United States ; 
of this, however, I have no personal knowledge, and at any rate, they 
only do so along our northern tier of States. Very little 1s recorded of 
its nidification and special breeding habits, and this is not so definite as 
could be wished. Audubon says, at second hand, that it breeds on the 
islands off Grand Menan; I only know of its nesting in British America, 
and this too merely from the labels of specimeus examined. But I saw 
a great many in Labrador, and about the mouth of the St. Lawrence, at 
such time that rendered it pretty certain they bad not bred far off. 
While in North Carolina I made some observation on the vernal] mi- 
gration, that [ thought interesting. There these Gulls are simply birds 
of passage, none wintering or breeding. They appear early in April, or 
with the first genial weather, and may be seen through part or most of 
May; then they go off, to return in September, and stay a month or so, 
But in spring it was a succession of birds passing, rather than the same 
‘individuals remaining so long. Thus from the first of April to the 
‘twenty-second, in 1869, great numbers were over the bay, with a decided 
preponderance of full-plumaged individuals. Then, without any marked 
change in the weather or other apparent reason, none were to be seen 
‘for a week or ten days. ‘he first week in May, however, they became 
more numercus than ever, and, what seemed singular, this last lot was 
almost entirely composed of young birds—that is, birds only a year old, 
as was shown by the plumage, lacking the hood, having the black bar 
-on the tail, aud the upper parts imperfectly blue, variegated with gray 
and brown. Evidently the old birds, hurrying north to breed, led the 
van; and the young, with no such importaut business on hand, came 
trooping leisurely in the rear. The question was, what would these 
‘young birds do the ensuing summer? Would they reach the boreal 
regions to which the great majority of the perfect fertile birds repair, 
after loitering so late on the Carolina coast? or did they only propose 
‘to go part way, spend the summer frolicking, and return with soberer 
‘intentions for another year? I doubt that any breed until they are full 
plumaged. : 
Note.—The Chracocephalus minutus, by some included among North American birds, 
‘bas no yrounded claim to be so considered. I therefore omit the species, which I can- 
not recognize as an inhabitant of this country until some conclusive evidence is 


brought forward. The whole claim may be seen to rest upon an identification of 
‘Sabiue’s, who, in all probability, mistook philadelphia for minutus. 


Genus RHODOSTETHIA, Jacgil. 


Larus, Macaiu., 1824: Ricu., 1°25 (nec LInn.). 

Rossia, Br., Comp. List, 153%, 62 (nec OWEN). 

Rhodostethia, MACGIL., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 253 (type Larus roseus, MacGtL.).—LAwR., B. N. 
A, 1¢58, £55.—CoveEs. Pr. A. N.S. Phila. 1862, 311.—Gray, List Br. B. 1863, 229. 


GEN. cHar. “Body moderate; neck rather short; head ovate; bill short, rather 
slender; upper mandible with the dorsal line straight for half its length, arcuate-de- 
curvate toward the end; lower mandible with the intercrural space narrow, the knot 
slight, the dorsal line concave, the tip narrow; legs short; tibie bare for a very short 
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space; tarsus rather stout, anteriorly scutellate, rough behind ; first toe short, with a 
large curved claw ; auterior toes moderate, with their webs entire; claws rather large, 
arched, compressed, acute; plunage soft and full; wings long, rather narrow, poiuted ; 
tail cuneate, of twelve feathers, of which the ceutral are much larger than the lateral.” 

Never having seen a specimen of the type of this genus, I have borrowed my diag- 
nosis from Macgillivray. Its essential character lies in the cuneate tail, which is a pe- 
culiavity not shared by any other species of the subfamily. The pattern of coloration 
too is peculiar. 

The type of the genus was first named under, and for some years referred to, the 
genus Larus. In 1838 Bonaparte first separated it generically under the naine of Rossia, 
This name, however, had previously beeu applied by Prof. Owen to a genus of cepha- 
lopods. Rhodostethia of Macgillivray is based upon the same type, and is the proper 
name to be employed. The only known species of the genus is an inhabitant of the 
arctic regions of North America, and corresponding latitudes in the Old World. 


RHODOSTETHIA ROSEA, Macgil. 
Wedge-tailed Gull. 


Larus roseus, MacGtL., Mem. Wern. Soc. v, 1824, 249.—Jarp. & SELBY, JIL. Br. Orn. 1222, 
pl. 14.—Knrys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 95. 

Rossia rosea, Br., List, 1838, 62. 

Rhodostethia rosea, “Br.” (?Naum. 1854, 212; ? Rey. Zool. Guer. 1855, 273).—Brtcu, 
J. f. O. 1853, 106.—Brucu, J. f. O. 1855, 278.—Br., Consp. ji, 1°56, 230.— 
Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 856.—Couxrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 311; Key, 1572, 316; 
Check-list, 1874, No. 557. 

Larus rossii, Ricu.. App. Parry’s 2d Voy. 1825, 359; F. B. A. ii, 1831, 427.—Wuts., Il. 
1831, pl. 3—NvrTvr., Man. ii, 1834, —.—Avnp., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 324; Syn. 
1839, 323; B. Am. vii, 1844, 130 (uot figured).—Scu., Rev. Crit. 1x44, 12e,— 
Naum., V. D. xiii, 1844, pl. 388, f. 3, 4 —MILn., Zool. 1847, 1694.—CuARLESW., 
Zool. 1847, 1782.—DreGu., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 332.—Harv., Br. B. 1872, 173 
(British instances). 

Rhodostethia rossii, Macau, Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 253; Br. B. v, 618.—Gray, Gen. of B. ili, 
tet 653; List Br. B. 1863, 229.—Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 771.—Bvas., J. f. O. 

65, 370. : : 

“ Larus richardsoni, WILS.” (Fide Be.) (Where?) 


Due. R&R. caudd cuneata, torque collari nigro, rostro nigro, pedibus rubris. 


Hab.—Arctic regions. No United States record. Europe. Great Britain (see Gray 
& Harrine, l. c.). Heligoland; Ibis, 1865, 103. 


Sp. cu. ‘“ Color.—Scapulars, interscapulars, and both surfaces of the wings, clear 
pearl-gray ; outer web of the first quill blackish-brown to its tip, which is gray; tips 
of the scapulars and lesser quills whitish ; some small feathers near the eye, and a 
collar round the middle of the neck, pitch-black, rest of the plumage white; the neck 
above, and whole under plumage, deeply tinged with peach-blossom red in receut spec- 
imens; bill black; its rictus, and the edges of the eyelids, reddish-orange ; legs and 
feet vermilion-red ; nails blackish. 

“ Form.—Bill slender, weak, with a scarcely perceptible salient angle beneath ; the 
upper mandible slightly arched and compressed toward the point; the commissure 
slightly curved at the tip. Wings an inch louger than the decidedly cuneiform tail ; 
the central feathers are an inch longer than the outer ones. Tarsi rather stout; the 
thumb very distinct, armed with a nail as large as that of the outer toe. 

“ Dimensions.—Length, 14 inches; wing, 10.50; tail, 5.50; bill above, 0.75, along 
gape, 1.25; tarsus, 175.” [Ruicu., F. B. A. ii, 1631, 427.] 

The Smithsonian Institution contains no specimens of this exquisite Gull; and having 
been unable to examine an individual elsewLere, I have heen obliged to copy Richard- 
son’s description, as given in the Fauna Boreali-Americana. There is little dunger that 
in the accounts by American authors of this spec.es there will be found material dis- 
crepancies, since I have not met with a single one who has not taken his description 
wholly or in part from the same source. 

There are no specimens in America, to my knowledge. According to the editor of 
the Ibis (1865), no more than five specimens were then known: the one from Mclville 
peninsula, June, 1823, in the University Museum, Edinburgh; another in the Derby 
Museum, believed to be from the same source; one at Mayence, from Kiuntschatka ; 
one in the Getke collection, from Heligoland; and one in possession of Herr Benzon, 
of Copenhagen, obtained on the Firoes in February, 1463. Mr. Harting cites an exam- 
ple recorded (Zool. as above) {from Yorkshire, but adds that accounts differ as to locality 
and date of capture. 

Discussion of synonymy.—This Gull had the misfortune to be ushered into ornitholo- 
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‘gical literature under trying circumstances, which caused pointed personalities. I 
think, however, that its proper name is not doubtful, as may be made evident. The 
bird was first mentioned by Macgillivray in the Memoirs of the Wernerian Society for 
January, 1824, under the name of Larus roseus. This author does not, it is true, give a 
formal description of the species; and also acknowledges in his subsequent works, that 
his name was only a “ provisional” appellation. In the following year Richardson, in 
the Appendix to Parry’s Second Voyage, named the bird Larus rossti, and accompanies 
his name with a description ; and although this latter author admits that the bird was 
called roseus before he named it rossii, yet he claims precedence for his name, on the 
grounds that his-was the first published description. The priority of Macgillivray’s 
roseus being clearly established, and his name indisputably referring to the species 
under consideration, the only question is whether it is to be set aside because it was 
only a “provisional” designation given by one not “commissioned” to describe the 
object. I think that no valid reason can be given for changing the name. Rales of 
nomenclature require the adoption in every instance of the first published name when 
it is by any means identifiable. The first identifiable name to go on record, no matter 
how it gets there, must be used if it be not antedated in the same genus, and not 
wholly inept; and an author has no more right to change a name of his own than any 
one else’s. Furthermore, no one can introduce a “ provisional” name without becoming 
bound by it. I am ignorant of what the “ personal” or “official” circumstances of this 
case were; but according to the record, Macgillivray’s only fault was in not standing 
by the name he originally bestowed. 


Genus XEMA, Leach. 


= Larus, SaB., Linn. Trans. xii, 1818, 520 (L. sabinei). 

= Larus, PREV. & Drs Murs, Voy. Venus, 1855, 277 (L. furcatus). 
>> Xema, Leacu, Ross’s Voy. App. 1825, p. lvii (L. sabinei). 

= Xema, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 103. ' 
< Garia, MAcGIL., Man. ii, 1442, 241 (ZL. sabinet). 

> Creagrus, Bp., 1854” (L. furcatus). 


Grn. cHAR. Tail forked (bere only in Larinw). Head hooded, with a more or less 
evident darker collar. Bill black, with light tip. Size moderate and small. 

With a general bearing toward Chrecocephalus, in the hooded head and other features, 
the genus is distinguished from this or any group of Larine by the sternine character 
ot forked tail. The name is generally restricted to the type, a “ genus” Creagrus being 
employed for the second known species; but the latter is apparently a true Xema. The 
two are readlily distinguished, as follows: . 


Small: Wing, 11 inches or less; tail, lightly forked ; a definite black col- 


lar bounding the hood; feet, black............22.22 2222-2222 + cece eee SABINEI. 
Large: Wing, 16 inches or more; tail, deeply forked; black collar incon- 
CODSPICNOUS +. Teeti Te! . ani. cqrisict tastes se cigisiclelwicie: veicnalbinl ale Manges aisle els FURCATUM. 


XEMA SABINEI, (Sab.) Leach. 


Fork-tailed §ull. 


Larus sabinei, J. SaB., Linn. Trans. xii, 1818, 522, pl. 29.—Jen., Man. 1828, 270.—Wus., 
Ill. Zool. 1831, pl. 8—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 428.—Nurt., Man. Orn. ii, 
1834, 295.—AupD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 561, pl. 265; Syn. 1839, 323; B. Am. vii, 
1844, 127, pl. 441.—Kerys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 95.—Tema., Man. iv, 1840, 
488.—NatM., V. D. xiii,-1844, pl. 388, f. 1, 2.—ScuHL., Rev. Crit. 1%44, 128; Mus. 
P.-B, iv, 1°63, Lari, p. 44.—Derex., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 332.—Mupp., Sib. Reise, 
ji, 1853, 244, pl. 24, f. 5, pl. 26, f. 1 (pullus et ovum).—Harrt., Br. B. 1872, 171 
(Great Britain, pumerous instances). 

Aema sabinei, LEACH, App. Ross’s Voy. 1825, p. lvii, fig. —; Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 177, 

7 pl. 20.—EyrT., Cat. Br. B. 1836, 54.—Bp., List, 1-32, 62; Comptes Rendus, 1456, 

771.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 655; List Br. B. 1463, 236.—Brucu, J. f. O. 
1855, 292.—Bias., ibid. 1865, 370.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1855, 257.—Nrwr., P. Z.S. 
1861, 401; 1871, 57, pl. 4, f. 5 (egg).—Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 311.—Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 1466, 299 (New York).—CouEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 307.— 
Dat & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1869, 306 (Alaska).— ALLEN, Bull. M. C. Z. iii, 
1872, 183 (Great Salt Lake).—Coves, Key, 1872, 317 ; Check-list, No. 558. 

Gavia sabini, MacGIL., Man. Orn. ii, 1842, 241. 

“ Larus collaris, Sas.” (Jide Be.) (Where?) 

“ Xema collaris, LEACH.” (fide GRay.) (Where ?) 
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Dia. X. minor, caudd emarginatd, capite cucullato, collo torquato, rostro nigro apice flavo, 
pedibus nigris. Long. tot. 14.00 poll, 


Hab.—Arctic regions of both hemispheres. Spitzbergen. In America, south in win- 
ter to New York, and Great Salt Lake, Utah. 


Adult, breeding plumage.—Bill black to the angle, abruptly bright chrome from angle 
to tip. Mouth bright orange; eyelids orange ; legs and feet black. Hood uniform clear 
deep slate, bounded inferiorly by a ring, narrowest on the nape, of deep velvety black, 
Lower part of neck all round, tail and its coverts, four inner primaries, secondaries, 
greater part of greater coverts, tips of tertials, except the iunermost, and whole under 
parts, pure white. Mantle slate-blue, extending quite to the tips of the inuer tertials. 
Edge of wing, from the carpal joint with the bastard wing, black. First five prima- 
ries, with their shafts, black ; their extreme tips, and the outer half of the inner webs, 
to near the end, white. Other primaries white, the sixth with a touch of black on the 
outer web. Emargination of tail 1.25 inches. 

Dimensions.—Length, 13.75; wing, 10.75; bill, 1; along gape, 1.50; height at angle, 
0.30; tarsus, 1.25; middle toe and claw, same. 

Young-of-the-year.—(No. 50182, Plover Bay, Sept. 1267.) Tail forked, nearly as in the 
adult. Bill small and weak, flesh-color and dusky. Leys apparently flesh-colored. 
No hood nor collar. Most of the head, the back of the neck, aud upper parts in gen- 
eral, slaty-gray, transversely waved with brownish-white; each feather beiug tipped 
with this color. Under parts white. Tail white, with a broad te: minal bar ot black, 
an inch wide on the central rectrices, growing narrower on the others successively + on 
the outermost sometimes invading only one web. This black bar very narrowly edged 
with white. Wings surprisingly similar to those of the adult, but the white on the 
inner webs more restricted, and the white tips very small or wanting altugether. 
Dimensions a little less than those of the adult, 

The pictura of the primaries in the above-described specimen is remarkably like the 
adult’s, considering how young the specimen is; but I presume the condition is con- 
stant, or at least usual. As the bird advances toward maturity the primaries gain more 
decided white tips; the black bar disappears from the tail; the upper parts become 
first mottled with the clear pearl-blue of the adults, then lose altogether the feathers 
of the present hue and pattern, Exactly at what time the hood and collar are assumed 
I cannot say ; I should judge not till the second year. 

The yellow tip of the bill varies greatly in size. Half of the bill may be yellow; 
or the yellow may be reduced to nil ; but birds with an entirely black bill are not often 
seen. The adult winter plumage I have not seen, and cannot say whether the hood is 
lost or not; but I should judge, from analogy, that it is not retained. The species 
varies less than most Gulls; in fact I have little to add to the aboye on thisscore, The 
bill varies, as usual, in length and stoutness. Young birds look something like young 
Chreecocephalus philadelphia, but I believe the tail is always at least emarginate. 

This species was first introduced in 1818 by Capt. J. Sabine as Larus sabinei, but its 
peculiarities were almost immediately made the basis for generic separation by Leach. 
Macgillivray referred it to the genus Gavia. I have not been able to verify Bonaparte’s 
quotation of “ Larus collaris Sabine.” The same author incorrectly gives Leach us 
authority for the specific name, 


XEMA FURCATUM, (Neb.) Bruch. 


Swallow-tailed Gull. 


Mouette & queue fourchue, NEBOUX, Rev. Zool, iii, 1840, 290. 

Larus furcatus, Prev, & Drs Murs, Zool. Voy, Venus, Ois. 1855, 277, pl, 10. 

Xema furcatum, Brucu, J. f. O. 1853, 103.—Covss, Key, 1272, 317; Check-list, No. 559. 

Creagrus furcatus, Bp., ‘'1854.”—Brucu, J. f. O. 1835, 292.—Bp., Compt. Rend, 1836, 
771.—Lawn., B. N, A. Je5s, 857.—Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1862, 312.—Buas., 
J. £. O. 1865, 370. 


Disa. “L, supra cineraccus, capite colloque fuliginosé nigrescentibus ; subtus albus; strigd post- 
oculari et basi frontali albis ; palpebris aurantiis, tarsis palmisque rubris.” 


Hab.—Coast of California. (?) Also, Arctic regions, 


Adult.—Bill of moderate robustness, much bent at the tip, black at its base, white 
toward its apex, with ‘a small rounded white spot on either side of the base of the 
upper mandible.” Tarsi, toes, and interdigital membranes, red; the claws black. 
Irides red. the [edges of the] eyelids orange. Head, and greater part of the neck all 
round. black [“‘gris brun,” NeEpoux; ‘ fuliginosé nigrescentibus,” Prevosy and Drs 
Mors]. Mantle light gray [“ blanc gris,’ NEBovux]. Breast, belly, under surfaces of 
the wings, and the tail, pure white. The folded wings reach —— inches beyond the 
tail, Primaries bordered both internally and ex-ernally with black. Middle wing- 
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coverts white; greater coverts slaty-gray [ardoisce], bordered with white. Tail deeply 
forked ; the external pair of rectrices having an elongation not met with in any other 
species of the subfamily. ; rake 

I regret exceedingly that I have had no opportunity of examining a specimen of this 
rare and remarkable Gull. The Smithsonian has never received an example, and I am 
not aware of the existence of one in any American collection. This is the more tu be 
regretted since the original description by Neboux, which has served as the basis of 
nearly all subsequent accounts, both of American and European ornithologists, is brief, 
deficient, and unsatisfactory. Fortunately, however, the species is one presenting such 
peculiar features, that no confusion has arisen concerning it. I have taken my diag- 
nosis from the Zoology of the Voyage of the Venus, and compiled the above outline 
description from Neboux’s original account. I transcrile the further remarks of MM. 
Prévost and Des Murs: 

“Tn spite of the great difficulty usually experienced in determining the species com- 
posing the genus Larus, on account of their close resemblance to each other, and the 
many variations in colors which each presents, the one in question may be distinguished 
at a glance by its orange eyelids and red legs and webs, and particularly by the two 
white spots which ornament the forehead at the uppet mandible; though the red feet 
are indeed shared by several other species, ¢. 4., L. hamatorhynchus King, and bonapartei 
Richardson. We lay no stress upon the semicircular white spot on the under eyelid, 
because this also exists in the franklini and bonapartei of Richardson. The two other 
most striking and remarkable features of the species lie in the decurved bill, which is 
a little like that of Larus modestus Tschudi; and in the deeply forked shape of the tail, 
which is elsewhere only found among typical Sterninu.” 

Bibliography.—The species was first introduced by Neboux, as above, in 1840, under 
the appellation of “La mouette & queue fourchue,” no Latin binomial designation 
being given. Upon this name and description MM. Prévost and Des Murs founded 
in 1855 their Larus furcatus. In consequence, doubtless, of its forked tail, it was in 
1753 referred by Bruch to the genus Xema. A distinct genus was first framed for it by 
Bonaparte in 1854. 

Since the foregoing was penned I have been favored, through the courtesy of Howard 
Saunders, esq., Sit an original description of a specimen in the British Museum. 
Under date of March 6, 1373, Mr. Sannders writes me that the bird is a true Xema, and 
has the appearance of being an Arctic species. ‘Head, neck, and throat, of a sootier 
color than in X. sabinei, darkening toward the base of the hood, but not forming a dis- 
tinct black collar, as in this species; a white frontal band; under parts and tail pure 
white, the latter more deeply forked than in sabinei ; mantle pale pearl-gray, somewhat 
darker on the wing-coverts; primaries blackish-brown on outer webs and continuation 
of inner webs, thence white, except at tip; secondaries white, tinged with gray at 
their tips; bill blackish, tipped with horn-yellow from the angle. Wing, 16.50 inches; 
tarsi, nearly 2 inches; middle toe the same; hind toe very small, but bearing a well- 
developed claw.” 


Subfamily STERNINZ. 


DiaG. Laride rostro integro, paragnatho. 


Cu. Bill entire, its upper and under mandible of equal length; always compressed, 
and higher than broad. Curve of culmen gentle and gradual from base to apex. 
Commissure gently declinato-convex, sometimes slightly sinuate at base. Sympliysis 
of inferior mandibular rami much more extensive than in Lestridina: or Luring, but the 
eminentia symphysis less marked, Interramal space narrow. [Encroachment of feath- 
ers on the bill as in Larinw, Nostrils linear-oblong, lateral, direct, pervious, varying 
with genera as ponents degree of approximation to the base of the bill. Wings cx- 
tremely lengthened, narrow, and acute, the first primary much the longest, the rest 
rapidly graduated. Secondaries short and inconspicuous. Tail usnally much elongated 
and deeply forked, the lateral feathers being more or less attenuated and filiform; only 
occasionally short and broad (Gelochelidon), or graduated (Anous, &c.). Legs placed 
rather further back, and less decidedly ambulatorial than in Laringw. Tibia denuded 
for a varying distance. Tarsi short and usually slender; scutellate and reticulate, as 
in Loeriny. Toes of moderate length, and of the usual relative proportions. Webs 
rather narrow, and (except in Anous, &c.) more or less excised. Claws small, com- 
pressed, but mach curved and acute. Size moderate, or very small. General form 
slender and delicate. Plumage as in other subfamilies, but the pteryla narrow, the 
sexes hardly differing in coloration, but the variations with age ud scason very great. 

For anatomical pecaliarities of the subfamily, see under head of Sterna hirundo. 

The generic and subgeneric groups of the Sterninw are rather better marked than 
those of the Larinw. They are in number about thirteen. Of these more than balf 
(seven) are represented in North America. Phathusa, Cygis, and several subgenera near 
Anous are cxtralimital. The North American forms may readily Le distinguished by the 
following analysis, Hydrochelidon and Anous may be regarded as genera, the remainder 
Geing subgenera of Sterna. 
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Analysis of the North American forms of Sternina. 


A. Nostrils sub-basal. Frontal anti prominent, embracing base of 
culmen. Tail more or less forked. Tarsus not shorter than 
middle toe without the claw. Lateral toes much shorter than 
the middle. Webs excised..-... 22.22. 2 ee eee eee eee ee eee Group STERNEZ. 


a, Webs moderately incieed. Tail well formed, generally 
more than half as long asthe wing. Under parts white 
or light. 

a’. Upper parts pearl-gray. Cap in summer black, or 
a black bar through eye. 

1. Bill short and very stout, somewhat gull- 

like, black. Tarsi much longer than the 

toes, black. Taillightly forked, Medium 


Gelochelidon. 


Forking of tail variable. Of large size-. Thalasseus. 
3. Bill moderate, slender, usually bright col- 

ored, like the feet. No crest. Tail long, 

deeply forked. Size medium and small... STERNA. 


b’. Upper parts dusky. Cap like the back. 


4. Bill and feet black. A white frontal cres- 
CONG towcrecuig so pues Godinnleyeoseae se Haliplana. 


b. Webs deeply incised (feet little more than semipalmate). 
Tail merely emarginate, hardly or not half as long as 
the wing. Under parts in summer black...-.......--- HYDROCHELIDON. 


B. Nostrils nearly median. No frontal antiz, the feathers extending 
further on culmen than at the sides. Tail double-rounded. 
Tarsi very short. Toes lengthened, the lateral nearly as long 
as the middle, with full webs .._--.....-..---------.-------- Group ANOEZ. 


Color fui Gino s..<40:2 cie'sieissineis oes ee sleeeiee Spits sale bes gesisas ANOUS. 
Subgenus GELOCHELIDON, Brehm. 


< Sterna, Mont., Orn. Dict. Suppl. 1813. (S. anglica.) 

X Thalasseus, BorE, Isis, 1822, 563 (not type). 

x Viralva, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 174 (not of LEAcH). 

= Gelochelidon, BreuM, Naturg. Vig. Deutsch. 1831, p.—. (S. anglica.) 
= Laropis, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 1225. (S. anglica.) 

Cur. Bill rather shorter than the head, exceedingly robust, not very acute, com- 
pressed ; the culmen nearly straight to beyond the nostrils, then very declinato-convex 
to the tip, rather broad and rounded for its whole length ; the gonys about straight; 
rami slightly concave; symphyseal eminence well marked; tomia of lower mandible 
inflected ; commissure gently curved. Height of bill at base, a third of total length. 
Nasal groove exceedingly short and broad, not deep ; nostrils short, widely oval, placed 
very near the base of the )ill, just beyond the termination of the feathers. Wings 
exceedingly long and acute, each primary surpassing the next by a full inch; the sec- 
ondaries short, soft, obliquely incurved at their extremities. ‘Tail rathet short, con- 
tained 2} times in the wing from the carpus; deeply emarginate, but its lateral feathers 
not elongated nor attenuated. Feet long and stout for this subfamily. Tarsns shorter 
than the bill, longer than the middle toe and claw. Hind toe remarkably developed, 
being unusually long for this subfamily ; inner shorter than outer ; interdigital mem- 
branes moderately broad, deeply incised, especially the inner. Tibia naked for half an 
inch. Claws slender, slightly arched, acute. Scutella as in Sternine generally. Size 
moderate. Tail and rump concolor with the back. Anatomical characters those of 
Sternine generally. : 

The above diagnosis is of a group which differs chiefly from other Sternina, in the robust 
and obtuse bill, though other characters may be noted. The bill not distantly resembles 
that of Larinw, and the group may be looked upon as the connecting link between the 
two subfamilies. It differs in pattern of coloration from wost other Terns, in having 
the color of the mantle continued uninterruptedly on to the tail. Anatomical differ- 
ences between it and Sterna proper are hardly to be appreciated, except, of course, 
those characters of the bones upon which tbe proportions of the bill and feet depend. 

Of the several accredited species supposed to compose the genus, North America 
possesses but one, which is identical with that of Europe. 

The genus has but few synonyms, the species comprised in it having been ordinarily 
referred to Sterna. Wagler’s synonym (Lardpis) is antedated by Gclochelidon of Brehm, 
which latter is the first distinctive name, 
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STERNA (GELOCHELIDON) ANGLICA, Mont. 


Gull-billed Tern. 


Sterna anglica, Mont., Orn. Dict. Suppl. 1813, p. ——Lracn, Cat. 1816, 41.—TEMM., Man. 

Orn. ii, 1820, 745.—Fem., Br. Ap. 1828, 143.—Nvrv., Man. ii, 1834, 269.—JEN., 
Man. 1835, 269.—Eyr., Cat. Br. B. 1836, 54.—AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 127, pl. 
410; Syn. 1839, 316; B. Am. vii, 1244, 81, pl. 430—Krys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 
1840, 98.—Scniyz, Eur. Fn. 1840, 374.—DeKay, N. Y. Zool. 1844, 301, pl. 127, f. 
270.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 353.—Scu1., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1644, 130.—GRAY, G. 
of B. iii, 1849, 659; List Br. B. 1863, 241.—DrGt., Orn. Enr. ii, 149, 336.—Putn., 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 230 (quotes EmM., B. Mass. p. 6).—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 
38.—Maxim., Beit. iv, 867 (Brazil)—RappE, Reise, ii, 1563, 388 (Siberia).— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 319.—Rmew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 391 (Illinois). 

Thalasseus anglicus, BOTE, Isis, 1822, 563. 

Viralva anglica, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 174. 

Laropis anglica, WAGL., Isis, 1¢32, 1225. 

Gelochelidon anglica, BP., List, 1838, 61; Compt. Rend. 1856, 772.—Borm, Isis, 1844, 187.— 
Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 536 (critical).—CouEs, Ibis, 1864, 389 (Guate- 
mala).—SaLv., Ibis, 1266, 199 (Guatemala).—CouEs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 308.— 
Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 299 (New York).—CouEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 
1868, 126(S. Carolina).—GUNDL., Rep. F. N. i, 392 (Cuba; Can., J. f. O. v, 234).— 
Sci. & Saxy., P. Z. S. 1871, 572 (Tropical America).—Buas., J. f. O. 1866, 82. 

Sterna stubberica, OTTO, “ Deuts. Ubers. Buffon.” 

Sterna aranea, Wits., Am. Orn., viii, 1814, 143, pl. 72, f, 6.— VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. 
Nat. 1819, 169; Fn. Frang. 1828, 398.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 354.—Lawr., B.N. A. 
1858, 859.—WuEar., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 272,—CovEs & PRENT., Smiths. 
Rep. 1861, 418—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 90.—DRuss., Ibis, 1866, 44 
(Texas).—PEtz., Orn. Bras. 325 (Brazil).—BurM., Syst. Uebers. iii, 452. 

Gelochelidon aranea, Br., List, 1838, 61. 

Sterna risoria, BREHM, Lehrb. 1823, 603; “ Beitr. iii, 650.” 

Sterna macrotarsa, GOULD. 

Sterna affinis, Horsy. (fide Buas.). 

Gelochelidon palustris, MACGIL., Man. ii, 1842, 237; Br. B. v, —. 

Gelochelidon balthica, agraria, meridionalis, BrEuM, V. D. 772, 773, 774. 


Disc. S. rostro brevi, robusto ; rostro pedibusque nigris ; pallio curulescente-perlaceo, uropy- 
gio concolore, caudd emarginatd. 


Hab.—Nearly cosmopolitan. In North America, chiefly Eastern United States; not 
detected on the Pacific side. Patagonia (Darwin, Voy. Beag. 145). 


Adult in summer.—Bill with the culmen regularly declinato-convex from near the 
base to the tip; the culmen broad and flattened, especially basally. Outline of ramia 
little concave ; gonys very long, its outline about straight. Depth of bill at base a 
third of total length; its width very much less than its height. Both mandibles 
marked with numerous longitudinal striz. Angle between the rami moderately acute; 
the symphyseal eminence well marked ; the tip not very acute. Nasal groove exceed- 
ingly short, wide, of somewhat triangular shape, not deep. Nostrils unusually wide, 
broadly oval, short, lateral, pervious, placed very far back, only just anterior to the 
termination of the feathers. The feathers extend on the side of the bill but little far- 
ther than on the culmen, the re-entrant angle formed there being very obtuse. Those 
on the side of the lower mandible do not extend so far as on the upper. Submental 
space feathered almost to the symphysis. Head of ordinary sternine aspect; body 
rather stout, full, and thick set. Wing lengthened, as long as the whole body and tail. 
Primaries exceedingly long, narrowing regularly from base to tip, which latter is atten- 
nated and acute. The first surpasses the second by a full inch; the rest are rapidly 
graduated. Secondaries short and inconspicuous. Tertials rather long, broad, and 
flowing. Tail quite short for this subfamily, contained 24 times, or more, on the wing 
from the carpus. The emargination is moderate, amounting to about 14 inches. The 
iniddle pair of feathers are broad almost to their very tips, which are rounded, with 
only a slightly acute apex just at the tip of the rhachis; the lateral ones grow success- 
ively more elongated and tapering; the onter pair maintains its breadth until within 
about an inch of the tip, when it rather suddenly narrows and grows acute. The feet 
are rather long; the tarsus considerably exceeding the middle toe and claw. The tibie 
are long, naked for half an inch, but have no feathers inserted into them for three- 
fourths of an inch, and are perfectly smooth, with no scutelle or reticulations. The 
tarsus is compressed, moderately smooth, anteriorly defended with the ordinary row of 
scutella, which break up toward the tibio-tarsal joint into two or more rows: posteri- 
orly and laterally it is reticulated with small, smooth, very regular polygonal (chiefly 
hexagonal) scales. Anterior toes of ordinary relative length; but the hallux is remark- 
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ably developed for this subfamily, and is inserted rather low down. Webs only mod- 
erately broad, and deeply incised, especially the outer one. Claws exceedingly sleuder, 
little arched, very acute, the inner edge of the middle one moderately dilated, not 
serrated. 

Crown and long occipital crest deep glossy greenish-black. This pilenm extends on 
each side to a level with the lower border of the eye, and leaves only a very narrow 
line of white to run along the edge of the feathers on the sides of the upper mandible ; 
and it grows even wider on the latero-nuchal regions behind the eyes. Neck all round. 
aud under parts, white. Mantle light pearl-blue, this color extending on the rump to 
the tail, and quite to the tips of the rectrices. The tail feathers indeed are deepest 
colored at their tips, fading into nearly pure white toward their bases, on that portion 
of each feather which is covered with the next one. The color of the mantle extends 
quite to the tips of the tertials, but dilutes a little toward the apices of the seconda- 
ries. Shafts of primaries yellowish-white. Primaries all grayish-black, deepest on the 
outer vane of the first ; but this color is so beavily silvered as to be really much lighter 
in appearance. All the primaries have on their inner webs a space of white, which ex- 
tends toward their apices for a varying distance on each. On the first the white is 
largest, purest, and extends furthest; is distinctly defined from the black, and has not 
a margin of black along its‘inner border, except just at its apex. The amount of the 
white diminishes in length and breadth with each successive primary, until on the last 
one it is inconspicous; still it is quite perceptible on all. The Will is black, with or 
without a minute yellowish tip. The legs and feet are greenish-black. 

Adult, winter plumage.—The winter plumage of this species, as usual among Sternina, 
hardly differs, except in the character of the pileum. The black usually becomes re- 
stricted chiefly to the occiput and nape, extending forward over the aurieular and 
temporal regions to the eye, and sometimes almost entirely disappearing, leaving the 
whole head pure white, except a slight dusky trace through the eye and on the auric- 
ulars. There is the usual ante-ocular lunula. The forehead is entirély pure white; on 
the crown this color decréases in amount, becoming mixed with blackish-brown, and 
on the occiput almost entirely disappears. The general tint of the upper parts is per- 
haps rather lighter than in summer. For a while after the autumnal moult the prima- 
ries | also rather lighter than in summer, but toward spring they become fully 
as dark. 

Young-of-the-year.—The bill is blackish-brown, lighter toward its tip, dusky yellowish 
or dull flesh-color toward the base of the under mandible. Legs and feet dull brown- 
ish, the claws blackish-brown. The general color of the upper parts is light pearl-blue, 
as in the adults, extending over the whole back from the neck to the upper tail-coverts, 
and including the median and greater coverts, and the tertials. The continuity of this 
color, however, is interrupted by numerous more or less distinct crescentic or hastate 
spots of dull brownish. Each feather bears a spot toward its extremity ; its extreme 
tip, however, being yellowish or ochraceous-white, much lighter than the ground color 
ot the upper parts. Along the edge of the fore-arm there is the ordinary band of 
brownish-black on the least coverts. The forehead and greater part of the vertex is 
white; but this color is interrupted on the latter by narrow lines of black along the 
shaft of each feather; these lines growing larger and wider toward the occiput and 
nape, where the white nearly disappears. An ante-ocular crescent and post-ocular 
space of brownish-black. The neck all round, and the whole under parts, including 
the inner wing-coverts and upper as well as under tail-coverts, pure white. Primaries 
much as in the adults; their shafts white. Secondaries as in the adults. The tail is 
less deeply forked; the rectrices much as in the adults, but fading into pure or yellow- 
ish-white at their tips, each having a more or less distinct hastate subterminal spot of 
brownish. The general proportions are somewhat less than in the adult, especially as 
regards the length of the bill and of the lateral rectrices. 

Dimensions.—Lenugth, 13 to 14.50 inches > extent of wings, 33 to 35; bill, 1.40; the gape, 
2; gonys, 0.60; height at base, 045; tibia naked 4 inch, no feathers inserted tor 3% 
inch ; tarsus (average), 1.30; middle toe and claw, 1.10; ballux, with its claw, 0.40; 
wing, from carpus, 11.75 to 12.25; tail, to end of outer feather, 5.50; depth of emargin- 
ation, 1.50 to 1.75 inches. “Average weight 63 oz. uvoird.” Female usually, but not 
always, smaller than the male. 

The anatomical characters of the species do not present any special peculiarities, and 
therefore it has not been deemed necessary to introduce a description of them. 

This strongly marked and well-known species requires no further description than 
the above, The chief variations to which it is subject appear to be those of dimeusions. 
In the above paragraph I have given what will, I think, be found to be the average. 
The amount of variation is well displayed in the table given by Audubon. Most authors 
assert that the female is the smaller; but although this seems usually to be the case, it 
does not always hold. The amount of emargination of the tail in adult birds seems 
to be pretty constant, being, comparatively, free from both accidental or sexual variation. 

The comparisons I have made of S. anglica with S. “araneu” have convinced me that 
there is not the slightest grounds on which to found a species distinct trem the Europ- 
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ean. I have been unable to detect any discrepancies, nor do I think that any charac- 
ters have ever been assigned to our bird. Wilson, in his description, does not compare 
it with the European, doubtless for the best of reasons—that he did not know it. His 
name, however, has been generally adopted for our bird since the time of its use in that 
connection by Bonaparte, in 13838. ; 

Synonymy.—The name anglica is rather an unfortunate one, since the bird, though 
then described from specimens shot in England, seems to be much less abundant in that 
country than in most other places where found. As, however, there is implied in the 
name no actual geographical error, it is unnecessary to change it, as was done by 
Macgillivray. Several names, additional to those above cited, appear to belong here, 
but as I have made no critical examination of these supposed species, I do not here 
consider them. Schlegel unites a number of current species, and is probably right in 
so doing. 

Subgenus THALASSEUS, Boie. 


<_ Sterna, PaLu., Nov. Comm. Petrop. xiv. 
< Thalasseus, Bo1E, Isis, 1822, 563 (type S. caspia, PALL.).—CovuEs, Rev. Sterninw N. A. 
Pr. A. N. 8. Phila. Dec. 1862, 536. 
Hydroprogne, Kap, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 91. (8. caspia.) 
Sylochelidon, BREHM, Vég. Deutsch. 1831, 770. (S. caspia.) 
Helopus, WAGL., Isis, 1832, 1224. (8. caspia.) 
Actochelidon, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1629, 31. (Sterna cantiaca.) 


GEN. cHaR. Bill as long as, or longer than, the head; robust; its height at the base 
a fourth to a third of its length along culmen. Culmen variable in amount of curva- 
ture, from nearly straight to very convex. Gonys of variable length. Wings only 
moderately long for this subfamily ; pointed, but the first primary not surpassing the 
second by as much as the second does the third. Tail moderate or very short, in the 
type of the genus greatly abbreviated, being contained three times in the wing from 
the carpus, and but moderately emarginate. In other species more elongated and quite 
deeply forked, contained about twice in the wing. Feet stout, of moderate length; 
tarsi usually about two-thirds the bill; as long as, or somewhat exceeding, the middle 
toe and claw. Hallux exceedingly short. Webs moderately broad, quite deeply incised, 
especially the inner one. Of variable size, from the largest of the subfamily to quite 
moderate. General form always more or less robust. A decided occipital crest. Under 
parts always white. Feet black. 

The essential characters of the subgenus, as compared with Sterna proper, are found in 
the very large size and robust form; in the depth and stoutness of the bills; in the 
stouter feet; and in the shorter tail, which is usually rather emarginate than forked, 
and never so deeply forked as in Sterna. The pattern of coloration is different in some 
respects, and there is a decided occipital crest. Gelochelidon is apparently the most 
closely allied, but this differs remarkably in the bill; there is no occipital crest, the 
wings are longer, the interdigital webs more deeply incised. 

I have been obliged, in the preceding diagnosis of this group, to define it with con- 
siderable latitude, in consequence of the somewhat dissimilar types which I have re- 
ferred to it. I have not, however, felt assured of the propriety of dividing it, as now 
limited, into two or more groups, in consequence of the close connection which the dif- 
ferent extremes of form present through intermediate species. Thus the Thalasseus 
caspius and T. cantiacus ditter considerably in such features as shape and robustness of 
bill, length and emargination of tail. If we examine, however, other species, such as 
T. regius and elegans of North America, velox of Europe, &c., we shall find some charac- 
ters of form which are different in nearly every species, as é. g., proportions of tarsus 
and toes in regius and elegans ; and we shall moreover be able to trace gradual transi- 
tions in every respect, from one species to anether. I prefer to retain all these large 
species under the same subgeneric designation, as they all possess strong points of sim- 
ilarity among themselves, and recognizable discrepancies from Sterna in its restricted 
sense. 

Thalasseus is the first distinctive name which was proposed for this group, and is the 
one now in most generalemploy. It is based upon Sterna caspia, as are also all the other 
synonyms quoted at the head of this article, with the exception of dclochelidon, which 
has Sterna cantiaca as type. 


Analysis of the North American species of THALASSEUS. 


A. Of large size and robust form. Bill entirely bright colored, feet black. 
Tail slightly forked, with little or no attenuation of the outer 
feathers. 
a. Tail merely emarginate. Primaries concolor on both webs (with- 
out white stripe on inner web). Bill red. Largest: Wing 
about 16 inches; tail only 5 to 6; bill nearly 3...... 2.2.22. cuspia. 
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b. Tail forked. Primaries with white stripe. 


1. Bill orange, stout, 2.25 to 2.75 long, 0.50 to 0.66 deep at 

base; gonys only about 1 long; wing, 14 to 15; tarsus, 

about 1.25, decidedly not longer than middle toe and 

COW iawn. ce ceieneonssch Stes itees tomeaeeoseeces Steen regia. 
2. Bill orange, comparatively slender, about 2.50 long, less 

than 0.50 deep at base; gonys, about 1.50 long; wing, 

12 to 13; tarsus, about 1, decidedly longer than middle 


toe and claw....------ 2-00 cane ne cena ee cone cece cerns galericulata. 
B. Smaller and less robust. Bill black, tipped with yellow. Tail deeply 
forked, with narrow outer feathers ...-.. --.. 0-204 0-26 2-22 eee eee cantiaca. 


STERNA (THALASSEOS) CASPIA, Pall. 


Caspian Tern. 


Sterna caspia, Patt., Nov. Comm. Petrop. xiv, 1770, 582 (“Mus. Carls. fase. iii, pl. 62”).— 
Gat., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 603.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, £03.—Retz., Fn. Suec. 
1800, 164.—TrmM., Man. 1815, 476; ii, 1820, 733—Nizss., Orn. Suec. ii, 1821, 
155.—BreuM, Eur. Vég. 1823, 680.—STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, 145.—_JrEn., Man. 
1835, 264.—Knys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 97.—Naum., V. D. x, 1840, 18, pl. 
248.—MAaccGIL., Man. ii, 1842, 230; Brit. B. v, ——.—ScuHL., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 
1844, 128.—DEGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 337.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 653 ; List 
Br. B. 1863, 238.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 859.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 1869, 47 (New 
Jersey).—RADDE, Reise, ii, 1863, 388 (Siberia).—Cougs, Key, 1872, 319. 

Thalasseus caspius, BOT, Isis, 1822, 563.—Covugs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 537.—VERR., Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 161 (Maine).—Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 308.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. viii, 1866, 299.—Exiot, B. N. A. pl. 56. 

Thalasseus caspius var. imperator, CouES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 538 (in text).—Ripew., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y¥. x, 1874, 391 (Illinois). 

Hydroprogne caspia, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 91. 

Helopus caspius, WaGu., Isis, 1832, 1224. 

Sylochelidon caspia, BREHM, V. D. 1831, 770.—Bp., List, 1838, 62; Compt. Rend. 1856, 
772.—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. v, 1850, 37.—Buas., J. f. O. 1866, 82. 

Sterna tschegrava, LEPEcH., Nov. Comm. Petrop. xiv, 1770, 500, pl.‘13, f. 2. 

Sterna megarhynchos, MEYER, Tasch. Deut. Vég. ii, 457. 

Sterna strenna, GOULD, 

Thalassites melanotis, Sw. (ide Bias.) 

Sylochelidon balthica et schillingiit, BREHM, V. D. 769, 770. 

(?) Sylochelidon cayanensis, By., Compt. Rend. 1856, 772 (gives regia also). 


Hab.—The Northern hemisphere. Arctic America, and south along the Atlantic 
coast to New Jersey. 


Adult, breeding plumage.—(No. 17978. Mus. S. I., from Hudson’s Bay.) Bill about the 
length of the head, very much longer than the tarsus, exceedingly robust, much com- 
pressed, deep at the base, its tip not very acute. The culmen is broad and flattened at 
the base, more compressed and narrow anteriorly ; very regularly declinate convex 
throughout its whole length. The commissure is curved from the angle of the mouth 
to the tip, the amount of declination increasing toward the tip. The outline of the 
mandibular crura is slightly concave; the gonys is about straight; the symphyseal emi- 
nence only tolerably well marked. The nasal groove is sbort and wide, and becomes 
quite obsolete before it reaches the tomia. The nostrils are of the ordinary shape and 
size, or slightly widened, placed at the anterior extremity of the nasal fossa. Several 
stria# proceed out from them on the upper mandible, but the lower is quite smooth. The 
submental space is tolerably broad, bare of feathers for about half its length. The 
outline of the feathers on the upper mandible is as in Sterna generally, but those on the 
side are rather broad and rounded. 

The palate is antero-posteriorly very concave, but transversely it is very flat aud 
little arched or vaulted. For three inches from the tip the roof of the mouth is quite 
smooth, with only slight indications of a median ridge; but there is on each side a 
deep groove, just along the edge, for the reception of the inferior mandible. The nasal 
aperture begins 22 inches from the tip, and is rather more than an inch long. The two 
lateral ridges are short, beginning only slightly in advance of the nasal aperture; but 
they are greatly elevated, very conspicuous, and their ridges so largely papillate as to . 
appear almost serrated. 

Wings of ordinary length and shape for this subfamily. The primaries are quite 
broad at their bases, but about two or three inches from their tips become rapidly nar- 
rower, and taper to their slender rounded apices, The first surpasses the second by 
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fully as much as the latter surpasses the third. The tail is of peculiar shape; it is 
short, the emargination being only 1} inches. The middle feathers are broad to their 
very ends, which are rounded; the lateral ones become successively more lengthened 
and acute, till the external pair narrows rapidly to a fine point; but this pair has 
nothing of the slender and filamentous character common to most of the species. 

The feet are short, and of moderate robustness. The tibie are bare for only about 
2 of an inch, or rather less than in regia, which is a much smaller bird. The tarsus is 
peculiar in having the scutella on its anterior aspect replaced by polygonal plates of a 
similar character to those of the lateral aspect, but larger, smoother, more regular. 
The toes superiorly have something of this reticulation. The tarsus is elsewhere cov- 
ered with small, rough, elevated plates of irregular shape, as is also the superior sur- 
face of the webs. The middle toe is a little less than the tarsus; the outer is nearly 
as long, the tip of its claw reaching beyond the base of the middle claw ; the inner is 
very short, its claw not reaching the base of the middle one. The hallux is extremely 
abbreviated. The claws are all short, stout, little curved or acute. The interdigital 
membranes are rather narrow and deeply incised, especially the inner one, the emargin- 
ation of which reaches to between the second and third joints of the median digit. 

Bill dark vermilion red, growing lighter and somewhat “diaphanous” toward the 
tip. Pilenm and occipital crest glossy greenisb-black, extending to below the lower 
level of the eyes, and occupying the termination of the feathers on the side of the man- 
dible to the exclusion of the white. The lower eyelid is white, forming a noticeable 
spot on the greenish. A white streak along the sides of the upper mandible, not, how- 
ever, extending to the end of the feathers. Mantle pearl-blue, the line of demarcation 
between it and the white rather indefinite, both on the nape of the neck and on the 
rump ; most of the tail feathers, and especially the central ones, retaining a more or 
less notable pearly tint. The rhachides of the primaries are yellowish-white; the pri- 
maries themselves grayish-black, but when new, so heavily silvered over as to appear 
of a light hoary gray, especially on their superior aspects. On the inner web of all 
there is a central light field; this is very narrow, even on the first primary, although 
it runs for some considerable distance, and on the others it rapidly grows less; and it 
has no trenchant line of division on any of the primaries from the darker portions of 
the feather. The whole inner web of the secondaries is pure white, the outer pearl- 
blue. Legs and feet, with their soles, black. 

Adult, winter plumage.—The winter plumage of this species, as is the case with other 
Terns, is chiefly distir guished by a diminution in the brightness of the colors of the 
bill, and by a change in the character of the pileum. The vermilion is replaced by 
light orange-red, growing still yellower toward the tip of the bill and along the tomia. 
The forehead is white, usually quite pure; the crown white, with small, narrow, dis- 
tinct streaks of brownish-black along the shaft of each feather. On the sides of the 
head, before and behind the eyes, and over the auriculars, the black is more largely 
jntermixed with the white; and on the nape of the neck, that is toward the termina- 
tion of the occipital crest, the black is the predominating color, beiag only slightly 
variegated with white. There is no essential difference in the amount of emargination 
of the tail, but it has ordinarily at this season more of a pearl-blue tinge than in 
summer. 

Young-of-the-year.—Every way much smaller than the adult, the bill especially 
smaller, shorter and weaker, and of a duller red, more inclining to orange. Upper 
parts as in the adult, but the pearl-blue everywhere spotted with very numerous 
rather smal] roundish or hastate spots of brownish-black, largest on the tertials. Fore- 
head grayish-white ; vertex speckled unto grayish-white and black, the latter color 
increasing in amount until it becomes nearly or quite pure on the short occipital crest. 
Wings much as in the adult. Tail munch shorter and less forked ; the rectrices with 
brownish spaces near their tips, chiefly on their inner wets. Under parts dull white. 
ie and feet rather shorter and weaker than those of the adult, but of much the same 
color. 

A series of American skins, compared with a fully adult bird from Europe, differ in 
size and proportion, as shown by the following table of comparative measurements: 


Comparative measurements of American and European birds. 

Amer, Eur. | 
Lengthof: bill.along: cnlimenys6ccscocccsem seve seme eseeesseciecs Sede ease 2.75 2.40 
Length of bill along gape..............-..- Sieve sepebeneewesaeeaee Gene 4.00 3,55. 
Height of bill at. Dases.2c.22 se tinies ede viet seeiess eegeneeesiinevens Hes demese 
Width of bill opposite nostrils... : ‘ 
Length of wing from flexure... 
Length of, tates)... 2c enoi cewen te ee sige cicciecsyiey So's te aes ped eorce metess 
Length of middle toe and claw .... 1.2.2.2. Lecce. cece cee cee wee e ce eeee 
Len Sth Gl t0il spmacoes cemuswiseSe ae Sinisa a cowen.cechiwice tse wks eemareaicstece 


From these measurements it is apparent that the American bird is decidedly larger. 
than the European. The bill is nearly a third of an inch longer, and at the same time 
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is especially remarkable for its great comparative depth at the base, the width at the 
pase being no greater than that of the skins from Europe. This gives to the bill quite 
a different shape. The next most striking discrepancy is found in the length of the 
wing from the carpal joint, in which dimension the American bird surpasses the Europ- 
ean by fully 14 inches. The greatest variation I have found in specimens from the 
same coutinent is only about $ an inch. Indeed the wing of the adult European hardly 
exceeds that of a young American bird of the year. But there are no other discrepan- 
ancies, and as it is probable that a larger suite of skins than that examined would 
show a wider range of individual variation, it may not be necessary to recognize 
var. imperator. 


STERNA (THALASSEUS) REGIA, Gamb. 
Royal Tern. 


(2) Grande Hirondelle de mer de Cayenne, BuFF., viii, 346; whence Sterna maxima, Bopp., P. 

E. 988; S. cayennensis, Go., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 604; Cayenne Tern, Laru., Syn. 
; vi, 352; S. cayana, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 804. (Doubtful.) 

Sterna maxima, Sci. & SALv., P. Z. S. 1871, 567 (Middle and South America). 

Sterna cayennensis, LEOT., Ois. Trinidad, 535. 

Sterna cayana, Br., Syn. 1828, 353.—Nvir., Man. ii, 1834, 268.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 
505; v, 1839, 639; pl. 273; Syn. 1839, 316; B. Am. vii, 1844, 76. pl. 429.—Dr- 
Kay, N. Y. Fauna, ti, 1844, 299, pl. 127, f. 277.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 355. 

Thalasseus cayanus, Be., List, 1838, 61.—Gossx, B. Jam. 1847, 431. 

Sterna regia, GAMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. iv, 1848, 228.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 859.—NEwrT., 
Ibis, i, 1859, 371 (Santa Cruz).—Cas., J. f. O. v, 234 (Cuba).—Bry., Pr. Bost. 
Soe. vii, 1859, 134 (Bahamas).—Sct., P. Z. S. 1861, 82 (Jamaica).—DreEss., Ibis, 
1866, 44 (Texas).—TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 47 (New Jersey).—Cours, Key, 1872, 
319.—Rinew., Rep. Surv. 40th parallel (in press; Nevada, breeding).—Ripew., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1874, 391 (Iinois). ; 

Thalasseus regius, GAMB., Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 2d series, 1849, 228—Couzxs, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1862, 539.—Cougs, Ibis, 1864, 388 (Guatemala).—SaLv., Ibis, 1866, 199 
(Guatemala).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1864, 104 (Sombrero) ; viii, 1866, 
299 (New York); ix, 1868, 210 (Yucatan).—GUNDL., Repert. 1866, 392 (Cuba).— 
Cougs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 126 (South Carolina).—Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1871, 42 (North Carolina; biography). , 

Phetusa regia, Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 772. 

(2) “Sterna erythrorhynchus, Maxim., Beit. iv, 857.—Tscnupr, F. N. Peru. Aves, 305.— 
Burm, Syst. Ubers. iii, 450” (Sci. & Saxyv.). 

“Sterna galericulata, Peiz., Orn. Bras.” (error for this species, sec. Sct. & Satv., 
P. Z. §. 1871, 565). : 

(22) Sterna chloripoda, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. xxxii, 171; E. M. 349 (Haté cogote obscuro, 
Az., Apunt. iii, 372). (Very uncertain.) ‘ 


Hab.—More southern portions of the Atlantic coast; north to Long Island. Gulf of 
Mexico. On the Pacific side north to California. Nevada, breeding (Ridgway). South- 
ward into the Antilles and Central America.* South America to Brazil and Peru. 

Adult, spring plumage.—Bill about as long as that of 7. caspins, but of very different 
shape, being much slenderer, its height at base being only from a fourth to a fifth of its 
total length. Culmen gradually declinato-convex from base to tip, the amount of curv- 
ature increasing but slightly toward the apex, which is not very acute. Commissure 
somewhat sinuate basally, regularly declinato-convex for the rest of its length. Rami 
decidedly a little concave along their edges. Gonys straight, shorter than the rami, 
the prominence between the two illy developed. Wings of ordinary length, the primar 
ries of the usual shape and relative lengths. The tibie# are bare for a considerable 
distance (0.90 of an inch). The tarsus is not longer than the middle toe and claw. Its 
anterior aspect shows a tendency toward reticulations instead of transverse scutella, 
but there are usually some scales which extend quite across it. The lateral and poste- 
rior aspects are thickly reticulated, as in caspius, but the plates are not so rough nor 
elevated. The toes have the usual relative length for this genus. The interdigital 
membranes are as described under caspius, but the emargination is not quite so great. 
The tail is long for this genus, and quite deeply forked. The ceutral feathers are 
broad to their very tips, which are rounded; the lateral ones grow successively more 
elongated and narrower toward their tips, the external pair being slender and quite 
filamentous for some distance from their narrow rounded apices. 


* Audubon says that these birds are found in Labrador. This is certainly an error; 
and the birds that he observed there, and mistook for this species, must have been in- 
dividuals of the S. caspius. 
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The glossy greenish-black pileum does not extend below the eyes, and is so narrow 
on the sides of the upper mandible that it allows a broad white streak to extend along 
the edge of the mandible to the extreme tip of the feathers. The mantle is exceed- 
ingly light pearl-blue, fading imperceptibly into white on the rnmp and toward the 
extremities of the tertials. The tail is white, with a faint tinge of pearly, especially 
on the central feathers and inner webs of the others. The secondaries are pure white 
for their whole length, except a small space on the outer web near the tip, which is 
grayish-blue, deeper than the mantle. The outer web of the first primary 1s grayish- 
black ; the inner web of the same has a space of black extending the whole length of 
the feather, very narrow at the base, widening as it runs toward the tip, within 1} 
inches of which it occupies the whole web, to the exclusion of the white portion; the 
test of the web is white, separated from the black by a straight distinctly-defined 
trenchant line of division. The second, third, fourth, and fifth primaries have the same 
general characteristics, but the white space rapidly grows narrower and shorter, and 
runs up further in the centre than along the edge of the web, so that for a little way 
from its end it has a border of blackish ‘along its outer margin. The other primaries 
have no grayisb-black, but are wholly pearl-blue, their inner webs margined with 
white. The bill is coral or orange-red, with a slightly lighter tip. The feet are black- 
‘ish, their soles dull yellowish. 

Winter plumage.—Bill less brightly colored than in summer, its apex and tomia dull 
_yellowish. Front white; crown variegated with black and white, the former color in- 
creasing on the occiput and nuchal crest, which latter, though shorter than in summer, 
‘is almost or quite unmixed with white. This black extends forward on the sides of 
the head to the eye, which it includes. The tail is not pure white, as in summer, but 
is glossed over with the bluish of the mantle, which deepens toward the tips of the 
feathers into dusky plumbeous. 1t is also considerably less deeply forked, the lateral 
feathers having little or nothing of a filamentous character. Otherwise as in summer. 

Young-of-the-year in August.—Bill considerably smaller and shorter than in the adult; 
its tip less acute, and its angles aud ridges less sharply detined ; mostly reddish-yellow, 
‘but light yellowish at tip. Crown much as in the adults in winter, but the occipital 
erest scarcely recognizable as such. Upper parts mostly white; but the pearl-gray of 
the adults appearing in irregular patches, and the whole back marked with small, 
‘irregularly shaped, but well-defined spots of brown. On the tertials the brown occu- 
pies nearly the whole of each feather, a narrow edge only remaining white. Lesser 
‘“wing-coverts dusky plumbeous, Primaries much as in the adults, but the line of de- 
marcation of the black and white wanting sharpness of definition. Tail basally white, 
but soon becoming plumbeous, then decidedly brownish, the extreme tips of the feath- 

“ers again markedly white. Otherwise as in the adults. 

Dimensions of the adults—Length, 18 to 20 inches; extent of wings, 42 to 44; wing, 
from carpal joint, 14 to 15; tail, 6 to 8; the depth of forking, about 3 to 4; bill, along 
culmen, 2.50 to 2.75; along commissure, 3.75; its height at base, 0.70; its width, 0.50; 
gonys, 1 to 1.25; tibie base, 0.90; tarsus, 1.37 ; middle toe and claw, 1.40.* 

Other variations.— For so large a species, and one of this family, the variations are not 
very great. When found, they consist chiefly in differences of dimensions, as usual, 
ard in a less degree in the shape and size of the bill. The measurements indicated 
above are, I believe, about the average. There seems to be no difference in the sexes. 
The young are invariably smaller, with weaker bill and feet, and only slightly forked 
tail. The relative proportions of the tarsus and tail of the adults, as well as the ab- 
solute length of these parts, seem to be very constant, and always preserve the radical 
difference from those of elegans, which is noticed below., 

Immature birds, of course, exhibit every gradation. between the state of plamage 
above described, and that of the adults. When very young, however, they preserve 
pretty constantly the pattern of coloration given. The adults, in winter, vary a good 
deal as to the exact amount of black remaining in the pileum; but the essential char- 
acters of white front, spotted vertex, nearly black occiput, and variegated lateral stripe 
along the sides of the head, are always found. In the plumage of adult summer birds 
I have found no variations worth noticing. 

Comparison with allied species.—The species is liable to be confounded with only one 
otber of North America—galericulata. While the bill is nearly or quite as long as is 
that of caspius, it is of a very different shape, being every way weaker, with a straighter 
culmen. Besides, the coloration of the primaries of caspius is peculiar in lacking the 
white stripe on the inner webs of the primaries. 8S. galericulata is more nearly allied ; 
but it is considerably smaller, with the bill, though as long or nearly so, much slen- 
derer and differently shaped (compare descriptions), with a different proportionate 
length of tarsus and toes, a rich rosy blush in the breeding season, &c. 

Bibliography.— While I agree with Messrs. Sclater and Salvin that S. maxima Bodd. 
(=cayennensis Gm., cayana Lath.) is not improbably this species, I cannot make the 
identification satisfactorily. The description (of a young bird) is too short and vague 
to be determined positively. It might have been based on Phectusa magnirostris. The 


* Audubon’s measurements, “tarsus, 3-2; ; middle toe, 1; its claw, 4;” are so glaringly 
erroneous, that they must be either typographical or clerical mistakes. 
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name had better rest, at least until it is certain there is no other large species of Trop- 
ical America to which it can apply. Besides, the name mazima involves an inuccuracy. 
‘Gamble’s name, regia, is perfectly definite. I quote S. eryihrorhynchos as doubtless con- 
specific with regia, but should not be surprised if some varietal distinctions were found 
in this case. 8S. chloripoda Vieill. I can make nothing of. 

' My personal observations on this species are confined to the coast of 
North Carolina; on a former occasion I gave the following account: 
This Tern certainly breeds somewhere in the vicinity of Fort Macon ; 
for, although I did not find any nests, I saw it constantly through two 
summers, and occasionally noticed birds so young that they were still 
receiving attentions from their parents; while in June and July small 
flocks were often noticed pursuing so straight a course for long distances, 
that I had no doubt they were passing directly between their nests and 
their feeding-places. It commonly arrives from the south early in April, 
and through this and the next month is more abundant than at other 
times until the fall—a part, I presume, passing further north. It 
becomes numerous again in September, and so continues until the end 
of November. I cannot say whether or not any remain all winter, but 
think that, if observed at that season, it will be an exceptional case. It 
is more wary than any of the other Terns, and is always the first to rise 
among the miscellaneous troops that fleck the sand-bars. It is conspie- 
uous by its size and bright red bill; and tbe young are easily distinguished 
by the smaller size, yellow instead of red bill, and spotted plumage. 
The old birds lose the black pileum in September, the crown then 
becoming white, bordered behind by the long, loose blackish feathers of 
the occiput, and a few other dark ones on the sides of the head. The 
bill in winter is not so vivid in color as in summer, and much shorter. 
All the changes of the old are finished by October ; but the young 
remain blotched, and with mere traces of the pearl-blue mantle, all the 
fall. I took one old bird with the feet curiously mottled with yellowish 
and black, and yellow claws—probably a pathological state, although 
the bird appeared perfectly healthy. These are vigorous, spirited birds, 
showing good fight when captured, and strong enough to bite pretty 
severely. Their voice is loud and raucous, though still without the deep 
guttural intonation of that of the Shearwaters. 


STERNA (THALASSEUS) GALERICULATA, Licht. 


Elegant Tern. 


Sterna galerienlata, Licut., Verz. 1823, 81 (Brazil).—Scn., Mus. P.-B. Sterna, p. 7.— 
Finscu, Abh. Nat. 1870, 359 (Mazatlan).—Sci. & Sazy., P. Z. S. 1871, 568.— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 319. 

(?) Thalasseus galericulatus, Buas., J. f. O. 1866, 82. 

Sterna elegans, GAMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. iv, 1848, 129 (immature).—Lawnr., B. N. A. 1858, 
860.—Bp., B. N. A. 1860, pl. 94.—Lr6r., Ois. Trinidad, 542. 

Phalasseus elegans, GAMB., Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 2d series, 1249, 220.—Br., Compt. Rend. 
1856, 772.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 540.--Couxs, Ibis, 1864, 389 (San 
Salvador).—SaLv., Ibis, 1866, 193. : 

Sterna comata, PHIL. & Lanps., Wieg. Arch. 1858, 126 (Scl. & Salv.). 

“Sterna cayennensis, PuLz., O. B.” (err. for this spec. fide Sc. & Sav., P. Z. 8. 1871, 565). 

(2) “ Sterna cristata, Sw.” 


Hab.—Middle and South America. Up the Pacific coast from Peru (Frobcen) to Cali- 
fornia (Gambel). Tehuantepec (Sumichrast), Trinidad (Lediaud). Brazil (Lichtenstein). 
Not observed on the Gulf or Atlantic coast of the United States. 


Adult, winter plumage.—(No. 24281, Mus. Smith. Inst., from San Francisco, Cal.; the 
type of the above-cited plate.) Bill much longer than the head, exceeding the tarsus, 
middle toe and claw together; much compressed, very slender, its tip attennated. 
Culmen quite straight to beyond the nostrils, theu slightly and equably convex for the 
rest of its length; broad basally, more compressed and transversely convex anteriorly. 
Commissure declinato-convex for nearly its whole length. Mandibniar rami very short, 
decidedly concave in outline, their angle of divergence very acute. Govys extremely 
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long, exceeding the crura of the mandible, its outline straight. Tomia of both man- 
dibles sharp and much inflected. Nasal groove long, fully balf the culmen, narrow, 
not deep, directed obliquely downward and forward toward the tomia; but it becomes 
obsolete, however, before reaching them. A few oblique indistinct striz on both man- 
dibles. The outline of the feathers on the bill is as usual. The bill is orange-red, 
insensibly fading into yellow on the tip and cutting edges. 

The naked portions of the tibie, the tarsus and the toes, with the claws, are black ; 
the soles of the feet mostly yellowish. The most striking peculiarity of the feet is the 
length of the tarsus, as compared with the toes. The former is very much longer than 
the middle toe alone, and slightly exceeds the middle toe and claw together.* ‘The feet 
are of the ordinary shape and stoutness, with the usual extent of the tibie bare. The 
outer toe, without its claw, is very long, being but very slightly shorter than the mid- 
dle; while the extremity of the claw of the inner toe falls short of the base of the claw 
of the middle. Hallux of usual dimensions. Claws all moderately long, arched, acute ; 
the inner edge of the middle very much thinned and dilated, and usually more or less 
serrate. The emargination of the webs is moderate, that of the inner only reaching 
to the third joint of the middle toe. The wings present no special peculiarities of 
form or color, being in both these respects quite similar to regius, already tully described. 
The markings of the primaries are quite identical. The tail also has the form of that 
of regius. 4n the winter skin before me, it has considerably less elongated tail feathers 
than it will have in summer. All the feathers are also washed over with a very nota- 
ble amount of grayish-blue, most conspicuous in their outer webs. The lateral feathers 
in this specimen have little or none of this bluish tinge, and still preserve a consider- 
ably elongated and tapering sbape. The forehead, and feathers on the side of the bill, 
are pure white; ou the vertex this white becomes variegated with rounded, rather illy- 
defined spots of grayish-black, which all have pure black centres along the shaft. On 
the occiput the black preponderates lurgely over the white, which is only left as 
a slight tip to each feather. The long-flowing nuchal crest is glossy greenish and 
black, unadulterated with white; and this color extends forward on the sides of the 
bead as a well-defined band, passing through and a little beyond the eyes. Even in 
this winter specimen the rosy hue of the under parts is perceptible. 

Dimensions of same specimen.—Culmen, 2.60 5 rictus, 3.75; gonys, 1.40; height of bill 
at base, 0.60; width, 0.45; “length, 17;” wing, 12.25; tail, 4.75; depth of fork, 2.25; 
tarsus, 1.25; middle toe, 0.85; its claw, 0.30. 

The above is taken from a perfect winter specimen (the original of the figure in the 
Atlas of Birds N. A.), which does not differ materially from Gambel’s type. The follow- 
ing gives the perfect summer plumage : 

Aduit—Bill bright red, salmon-colored toward tip. Feet black; soles and nnder 
surfaces of claws slightly flavescent. Crown of head, including long-flowing occipital 
crest, pure black, reaching down on the sides of the head to a straight line just on a 
level with the lower border of the eye; the white of the cheeks, &c., accompanying 
the black to the foremost point of extension of the feathers in the nasal fosse. All the 
under parts rosy-white, with satin gloss. Tail entirely pure white, longer and more 
deeply forked than in winter. Back and wings pale pearl-blue; the usual pattern of 
coloration of the primaries. “Length, 19; extent, 48” (label); culmen, 2.75; wing, as 
before ; tail, 7.50; depth of fork, 3.50; tarsus, 1.25; middle toe and claw, the same. 

This species scarcely requires comparison with any other. The following measure- 
ments give the difference in size and shape between it and regia—the only North 
American species with which it is likely to be confounded : 

S. regia: Bill along culmen, 2.60 (average); depth at base, 0.75 (or about 0.333 its 
length); gonys 1.25, about equal to rami of lower mandible, measured from the feathers 
on the side; wing, 14.50 to 15; tibie, bare, 0.90; middle toe and claw, 1.30 to 1.40; 
tarsus, 1.25. 

S. galericulata: Bill along culmen, 2.60 (average); depth at base, 0.50 (or about 0.2 
of its length); gonys 1.40, or rather longer than rami, measured as above; wing, 12.25 
to 12.50; tibix, bare, 0.65; middle toe and claw, about 1.15; targus, 1.25. 

Compare also Gambel’s original description and remarks. Galcriculata is a smaller 
bird than regia, yet with bill, tail, and tarsi as long; the bill much slenderer ; the toes 
shorter ; the under parts colored as they never are in regia. 7 

I now follow several European ornithologists in referring the species generally known 
as “elegans” to S. galericulata of Lichtenstein—a name which bad escaped me in my 
earlier studies of this group. Messrs. Sclater and Salvin say that comata Phil. & Landb. 
is the same bird. 


*The species may always be diagnosed from 8S. regia by the measurements of these 
parts, the toes being in galericulata considerably shorter, compared with the tarsus, 
than in regia. In regia the middle toe and claw are somewhat longer than the tarsus; 
in galericulata the two are of about the same length. The tarsus of regia but very 
slightly surpasses the middle toe without its claw; the tarsus of galericulata is nearly 
a tourth of its own length longer than the middle toe without its claw. 
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STERNA (THALASSEUS) CANTIACA, Gm. 


Sandwich Tern. 


Sterna cantiaca, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 606.—Trw™., Man. 1515 479.—STFPH., Gen. Zool. 
xiii, 147.—JEN., Man. 1°35, 265.—Eyr., Cat. Br. B. 1506, 54.—Krys. & Buas., 
Wirb. Eur. 1240, 97.—NatM., V. D. x, 1440, 51, pl. 250.—Scux., Rev. Crit. 1744, 
129; Mus. P.-B. Sterna, p. 5.—GRay, Gen. of B. iii, 1449, 658; List Br. B. 1263, 
239.—Arp., Orn. Biog. iii, 1235, 531, pl. 270: Syn. 1630, 317. B. Am. vii, 1°44, 
87. pl. 481.—DeKay, N. Y. F. ii, 1s44, 303, pl. 124, f. 274.—Turns., B. E. Pa. 
1269, 47 (New Jersey ; straggler).—Sci. & Sary., P. Z. 8. 1271, 560. —ALLEN., 
Am. Nat. iii, 1870, 644 (Massachusetts).—Coves. Key, 1272, 320.—PeLz., Orn. 
Bras. 324 (Brazil). - went? 

Thalasseus cantiacus, Bork, Isis, 1922, 563.—Bp., List, 1533, 61—Buas., J. f. O. 1566, 51 
(locates nubilosa, SPARRM., here). 

Actochelidon cantiacus. Kavp, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1729, 31. ee e ; 

(2) Sterna africana, Gat., Syst. Nat. 1.1733. 605.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 14 90. 805 (uncertain). 

(2) Sterna striata, GM., Svst. Nat. i, 17-8, GO9.—LatTH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 507 (uncertain). 

Sterna boysii, LatH., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 806 (= cantiaca, GM.)—LeEacu, Cat. 1216, 41.— 
Fiem., Br. An. 152, 142.—NerTt., Man. ii, 1934, 276.—Maceil., Man. ii, 1e42, 230. 

Sterna columbina, ScurK. (Fide Bias.) 

Sterna nevia, BeEwick, Br. B. ii, 1804, 207.” (Gray.) 

Sterna stuberica, BEcusT., Naturg. Deut. iv, 679. 

Sterna canescens, MEYER, Tasch. Deut. Vog. ii, 452. 

Thalasseus canescens et caudicans, BREHM, V. D. 1231, 776, 777. 

Sterna acuflavida, CAB., Pr. Bost. Soe. ii, 1047, 257. —Lawr., B. N. A. 1255, $60.—Bry., 
Pr. Bost. Soe. vii, 125). 134 (Bahamas). 

Thalasseus acuflavidus, COUES. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1262. 540.—CoveEs. Ibis, 1564. 39 (Central 
America).—Satv., Ibis, 1866, 192 (the same).—GUNDL.. Repert, 1:66, 392.— 
Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1566, 299 (New York) ; ix, 210 (Yucatan).—Covers, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1263. 60 (New England).—Coves. Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1803. 126: 
(South Carolina).—Coves. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1271, 42 (North Carolina). 

Hab.—Atlantie coast of North America to Southern New England. Bahamas; Cuba; 
Jamaica; ranging into Central America (both coasts). Honduras, breeding (Salvin). 
South into Brazil (Pelzeln). 

Adult, breeding plumage—Bill much longer than the head, exceeding in length the 
tarsus, middle toe and claw together ; quite slender and attenuated for this genus. the 
tip excessively acute. The convexity of the culmen. from tip to base, is regular, but 
very slight. The commissure is gradually declinato-convex throughout its whole 
length. The outline of the mandibular crura is decidedly concave; that of the gonys 
about straight. An eminentia symphysis is hardly appreciable. The submental or 
intercrural space is very short and extremely barrow, the feathers only covering its 
posterior half. Nasal groove very long, narrow, uot deep, extending more than half 
the length of the bill, and subsiding at the tomia. Both mandibles are marked with 
oblique longitudinal strie. The outline of the feathers on the bill is as usual in this 
subfamily. Wings of moderate length, of ordinary shape ; the primaries quite broad 
to within a short distance of their rounded, not very narrow nor acute, tips. The 
formation of the tail is exactly as in regia. The feet are quite s!ender, moderately 
compressed, anteriorly scutellate, laterally and posteriorly reticulate, as usual in the 
subfamily. Webs moderately incised for this genus; relative proportions of the toes 
as in other species. Claws all long, strong, arched, acute, the inner edge of the middle 
one greatly dilated. 

Bill black; the tip for + to 2 of an inch bright yellow, sharply defined against the 
black; “inside of mouth deep blue.” Feet dull black. Pileum and occipital crest 
glossy black, with a tinge of green: the color extending just below the eres. but leav- 
ing a space along the side of the mandible white to the extremity of the feathers. The 
mantle is exceedingly light pearl-blae, fading on the rump and upper tail-coverts into 
pure white ; but the rectrices themselves have a slight shade of pearly bluish. The 
primaries are colored exactly as in regia. On the inner web of the first the black space 
is broad and deep in color: when about 14 inches from the apex of the quill it quite 
suddenly grows wider. so as to exclude the white portion from the tip altogether. The 
second, third, and fourth primaries have the same general pattern. but the white runs 
up farther on the central portion than on the edge of the web, so that toward its end 
it receives a narrow edging of blackish. The other primaries bave no blackish, but 
are simply pearl-blue, with broad white margins along the whole |. ugth of their inner 
webs. The outer primaries are all heavily silvered when the quills are new. 

Dimensions of the adult— Length, 15 to 16 inches: extent, ——; wing, irom the carpus, 
12.50; tail, 6: depth of emargination, 2.35; bill, along culmen, 2.25; aloug gape, 3; 
its height at base, 0.42: width, ditto, 0.357; length of rami from feathers on side of 
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lower mandible, 1; gonys, 1.20 (longer than rami); tarsus, 1; middle toe and claw, 
very slightly longer. ' ‘ 

Adult, winter plumage.—The yellow tip of the bill decreases in extent and intensity 
of color; the front is white, either pure or speckled with black ; the crown variegated 
with black and white, the former color consisting of small, narrow, distinct streaks 
along the shaft of each feather ; but the long occipital crest, which does not entirely 
disappear at this season, usually remains of an unmixed brownish-black. The lateral 
tail feathers are shorter than in summer. , 

Young-of-the-year in August.—Considerably smaller than the adult, as is usual in 
this subfamily, the wing being a full balf inch shorter. The bill is shorter and weaker, 
and is without any very sharply-defined angles and ridges. It is brownish-black, the 
extreme point only yellowish. ‘The crown, front, and occiput, are brownish-black, va- 
riegated with white; the white touches very small on the forehead. The upper parts 
are as in the adult, but everywhere marked with irregularly-shaped but well-defined 
spots and transverse bars of decided brownish-black. There is no well-formed occip- 
ital crest until after the first moult. The primaries are like those of the adults. The 
tail, however, is very different. The feathers for three-fourths their length are of the 
color of the back; this color gradually deepens, until toward the tips it becomes 
brownish-black, each feather having a terminal irregular edge left whitish. The tail, 
in shape, is simply deeply emarginate, the outer feathers being but slightly longer than 
the second. 

Other variations.—The yellow tip of the bill varies greatly in extent, and has also a 
varying outline and distinctness of definition from the black. The length of this yel- 
low tip appears to depend in a good measure upon the age of the bird, while the 
intensity of the color is apparently affected most by the season of the year. The dif- 
ference between the longest and shortest tips that have come under my observation is 
full half an inch (varying from } tu #). The length of the tarsus and toes seems very 
constant, as are the markings of the primaries in their extent and distribution. The 
difference in length of wing from the carpus is only about one-half an inch in adult 
birds. The forking of the tail varies somewhat, but never equals that of the species 
of Sterna proper. 

A series of winter skins from Jamaica in, probably, their first moult (if they really 
belong to this species), differ from adult examples from various points on the Atlantic 
doast in being every way considerably smaller. The bills are about a third of an inch 
shorter than the average; and other parts differ proportionally. 

European: White margin of inner web of outer three or four primaries wide, ex- 
tending quite to tip, which it wholly occupies. Breadth of white portion one and a 
half inches from tip of first primary, 0.25 of an inch. 

American: White margin of inner web of three or four outer primaries narrow, 
falling short of tip, which is wholly occupied by the black portion. Breadth of white 
margin one and a half inch from tip of first primary, 0.10 of an inch. 

The foregoing expresses certain points of difference I have found to subsist between 
tbe American and European birds, but I do not now attach to them any importance, 
since they may depend mainly upon age of the individual quills. Whether or not L 
can agree with my friends, Dr. Sclater and Mr. Salvin, “that Dr. Coues has ably dis- 
cussed the subject,” I am ready to concede that he “has succeeded in reducing the 
differences to a minimum which is too small to warrant specific separation !” 


Subgenus STERNA, Linn. 


< Sterna, Linn., Syst. Nat. 1748, et auct. (Type S. hirundo, Linn.) 
Thalassea, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 97. (Type S. paradisea, BRUNN.) 
Hydrocecropis, Bor, Isis, 1844, 178. (Same type.) 
Sternula, BOIR, Isis, 1822, 563. (Type S. minuta, LINN.) 


GEN. CHAR. Bill about as long as, or a little shorter than, the head, much longer than 
the tarsus; variable in stoutness, but gen+rally quite slender, compressed, very acute; 
the culmen declinato-convex, gradnally and regularly curved from base to apex ; the 
commissure gently curved ; the outline of the rami straight, or a little concave; the 
gonys quite straight, slightly ascending; the eminentia symphysis well marked, but 
not very prominent. Wings long and pointed, typical of the subfamily. Tail long, 
forked ; varying in these respects; but the lateral feathers always elongated, tapering, 
and filamentous, and the depth of the forfication very considerable. “Tarsus slender, 
compressed, a little shorter than the middle toe and claw, slightly longer than the 
middle toe alone, much shorter than the bill, about as long as the ramus of the inferior 
maxilla. Toes moderately long. Webs moderately broad and incised; varying in this 
respect, but never so deeply cut out as in Hydrochelidon. Size moderate, or very small} 
general form slender and graceful. Head without a decided occipital crest. “A black 
pileum ; the back some shade of blue; the primaries variegated with black and white, 
and silvery ; the under parts white, with or without a plumbeous or rosy tinge. 
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The genus Sterna, as restricted by most later ornithologists, includes the numerous 
species which are closely allied tu S. hirundo. They agree very closely in size, general 
form and proportion, and pattern of coloration, as well as in seasonal changes of plum- 
age. So closely is this resemblance maintained, that it is with some difficulty that the 
group can be divided into sections. Specific characters likewise aje sometimes a little 
obscure, especially when we have to deal with immature specimens. 

In winter the species lose the bright color of the bill and tarsi, to a greater or less 
degree, and also the black pileum, which is mostly restricted to an occipital patch, and 
a fascia on each side of the head. The long-forked tail is shortened; the lateral feath- 
ers have little of the clongated filamentous character they possess in summer. The 
young-of-the-year resemble the adults in winter in most points, but are generally vari- 
egated on the upper parts with brown markings. 

Of the many species of the genus, nine or ten are known to inhabit North America. 
Of these, three (hirundo, macrura, and paradisea) are common to Europe and America, 
while of those remaining, two have a wide tropical dispersion. They may be recognized 
by the following brief diagnoses : 


Analysis of North American species of STERNA. 


A. Mantle pearl-gray. 
I. No black cap. 


Head whitish, with black bar through eye ; under parts like the 
Mantle eco. secon sesessleser sseeweeos ees eeeedesceeesee vee trudeaui. 


II. A black cap, 
uw. No white frontal crescent. 
a’, Bill wholly or mostly red or reddish. 


Bill red, blackening at end. Feet coral-red. Outer 

web of outer tail feather, white; inner, gray or 

dark. Tarsus 0.90, or more...-...----.-.-.------ Sorsteri. 
Bill red, blackening at end. Feet coral-red. Outer 

web of outer tail feather, gray or dark; inner, 

white. Tarsus about 0.75. Under parts decidedly 

paler than upper ws -c2vess ossiveegcenyescescuee hirundo. 
Bill wholly red. Feet vermilion. Tail feather as in 

the last. Tarsus 0.65, or less. Under parts nearly 


like Upper n..2 cnces pocmee aesece ce soee neces macrura. 
b’. Bill black, often red at the base. Feet reddish........ paradisea. 
b. A white frontal crescent. 
Bill yellow, tipped with black. Feet yellow....-...-... superciliaris. 
Bill and feet; black :..ssscoons vases teet iene eecececees aleutica. 
B. Mantle dusky. A white frontal crescent. Bill black. | 

Mantle blackish-brown ; crown the same..---.......--02-.eee+ee0e Suliginosa. 
Mantle smoky gray; crown much darker...........--...---.------ anostheta. 


Nore.—The above analysis is based upon adult summer birds, and is not available for 
the young in which the characters, especially of color of the bill and feet, may be materi- 
ally different. These, especially of Sec. II, can only be determined by reference to the 
detailed descriptions. &. portlandica is not presented here. 


STERNA TRUDEAUI, Aud. 


Trudeau’s Tern. 


Sterna trudeaui, AUD., Orn. Biog. v, 1839, 125, pl. 409; Syn. 1839, 319; B. Am. vii, 1844, 
105, pl. 435 (New Jersey and Long Island).—Ginr., B. L. I. 1844, 354.—Lawr., 
B.N. A. 1858, 861.—CoveEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 542..—ScuL., Mus. P.-B. Sterne, 
p. 29.—Scu. & Sav., P. Z. 8. 1871, 570.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 322. 

Thalasseus trudeaui, Be., Comptes Rendus, 1456, 772. 

Phoétusa trudeaui, Buas., J. tf. O. 1866, 73. 

Sterna frobeeni, PuiL. & Lanpe., Wieg. Arch. 1863, 125; Cat. Av. Chil. 49. (Sel. & Salv.) 


Dia. S$. corpore perlaceo, capite et tectricibus alarum inferioribus albis, vittd transoculari 
nigra, rostro rubescente, nigro-cincto, apice flavicante. 
Hab.—South America. Brazil (Sel. & Salr.). Chili (Phil. & Landb. ; Leybold). Bue- 
nos Ayres (Jus. 5. I.). Atlantic coast of United States (Audubon & Trudeau). 


Aduit, perfect plumage.—The bill is noticeably stout for its length, especially deep at 
the base. The culmen is regularly curved; the outline of the rami is a little concave, 
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that of the gonys straight and ascending; the gape follows nearly the curve of the 
culmen. In shape the bill, i fact, almost repeats forsteri, and averages the same in 
length. The tip is broadly straw-yellow ; at the base it appears to have been bright 
colored (probably reddish); a broad band of black intervenes. The whole head is pure 
white, including all the parts about the base of the bill; this deepens insensibly ito 
the pearly color all around. here is a narrow distinet bar of slaty-black on the wide 
of the head, passing through tho eye from a point just in advance of the auriculiars, 
where the fascia widens and bends down a little. All the rest of the plumage, below 
as well as above, is of a uniform lustrous pale pearly, with the following exceptions : 
The under surfaces of the wings are pure white; the tail, with its coverts and the 
rump, are white, but still with an appreciable pearly tint; the tips, and part of the 
inner vanes of the secondaries and tertials, are white; the primaries have the picture 
common to most Terns, with a white space on the inner webs; their darker portions 
are beautifully silvered over with hoary gray, which makes them appear paler thau 
usual; the shafts are white above and below, except at the extreme tips; the feet 
appear to have been reddish or yellowish, certainly of some bright color, 

Dimensions.—W ing, 10.25; tail, 6.60; depth of the fork, 2.75; bill, along culmen, 1.50; 
its depth at base, 0.36; length of gonys, 1.75; tarsus, 0.90; middle toe and claw, 1.05, 

A specimen belonging to J.P. Giraud, esy., believed to be the oripinal of Audubon's 
plate and description, agrees minutely with the one from which the foregoing deserip- 
tion was taken from Buenos Ayres (No. 45401, Mus. Smiths.). In my awbove-qnoted 
article I discussed the relationships of Audubow’s type to 8. forsteri rather elaborately, 
but not very satisfactorily, in as far as considering it as possibly that species is concerned, 
I was deceived by the great similarity in its size and proportions to forsleri, and was 
under the wrong impression that it might gain a black cap. It is clear to me that 
trudeaui is perfectly distinct from all other North American species, and that ib never 
gains a black cap; it is, in fact, one of the most remarkable of all the Terns. J am 
under the impression that trudcaui is not its first name, believing it to be one of Vivil- 
lot’s species; but I caunot now wake a determination. 

The species requires comparison with no other, its coloration being peculiar if not 
unique. In addition to the two specimens above referred to, I have, if my incmory be 
not at fault, seen another in the La lresnaye collection, now in Loston, labeled with o 
Vieillotian name. 

The only question is regarding the propriety of introducing the species among North 
American birds. for myself, I doubt that it was ever actually taken within our limits; 
but I have no means of disproving once author’s positive assertion to that effect. 


STERNA FORSTERI, Nutt. 
Forster’s Tern. 


Sterna hirwndo, Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1431, 4125 not of authors, 
Sterna forsteri, NCTT., Man. ii, 1434, 274 (foot. note ; based on 8. hirundo, Sw. & Rich.) — 
Lawnk., Ann. Lyc. N.Y. v, 1252, 222.—Br., Compt. Rend, 1456, 772,—Lawk., J. 
N. A. 1424, #62.—Covrs, Pr, Phila. Acad. 1462, 544.—Euiio1, B. N. A. Introd. 
(figure of tail)—Coves, Ibis, 1864, 390 (Guatemala).—BSaLv., Ibis, 1466, 140 
(the same).—Iloras,, J. f. O. 1566, 74, 74.—Lawik, Ann. Lye. N.Y. viil, 1-66, 209 
(Long Island ).—Covks, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1466, 99 (Arizona).—Covurs, Pr. Sse, 
Inst. v, 164, 30" (New kugland).—Sc.. & BaLy., 2. Z. 8. 1871, 569 (Guatemala 
and Brazil).—Cowuns, Vr. Phila, Acad. 1°71, 44 (North Carolinay.—Cotns, Key, 
1-72, 321.—5xow, J3. Kans, 1473, 12.—Napaw., A. Lye. N.Y. x, 1674, 391 Ainois), 
Sterna havelli, Auy., Orn. Biog. v, 1439, 122, pl. 409, f. 15 Syn. 1439, 3145 3B. Am, viii, 
1#44, 103, pl. 434 (young or winter plurnage).—Lawit, J3. N, Am. LESH, B6I.— 
Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1462, 543 (refers it to forsleri). 
Gelochelidon harelli, 331, Comptes Reudus, 1456, 772. 
DiaG. 8S. Sterne; hirundini similin, sed major, caudé longiore, magis forficata, alia breviorihus, 
rostro rolustiore, tarsis longioribus, poyonto interng rectricis exterioris grisco, externy albo, 
gastrao albido. 


Hfol.—North America at large. Middle America. South Ainserica to Brazil. Only 
known to breed in the higher latitudes. 


Adult, spring plumage.—Vill orange-yellow, black for nearly its terminal half, the 
extreme points of both mandibles yellowish ; robust, decp at the base; culinen mark- 
edly declinato-convex, eminence at symphysis well developed; in total length from 
zz to #; of an inch Jonger than that of S. hirunds. The black pilenm does not extend 
50 far down on the sides of the head as it does in hirundo, barely embracing the eye 
(the lower lid of which is white), aud leaving a considerably wider white space beeween 
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the eye and commissural edge of superior maxilla than in hirundo. The color of the 
back hardly differs appreciably from that species; it is perhaps a shade lighter. The 
wings are comparatively considerably shorter than those of hirundo, being absulutely 
2 little shorter, though forsteri is a larger bird. They are very light colored, being 
strongly silvered with the peculiar hoariness common to most of the species of the 
genus, this light color being very observable even on the coverts. The outer web of 
the first primary is not black, but silvery like the others; all the primaries want the 
very decided white space on the inner webs which exists in hirundo and macrura ; there 
are indications of it, indeed, on the three or four outer primaries, but the others are a 
nearly uniform dusky gray, moderately hoary. The entire under parts are white, with 
scarcely a trace of the plumbeous which is so evident in hirundo, and amounts to so 
decided a color in macrura. The tail isa slightly lighter shade of the color of the mun- 
tle, separated from the latter for a short space by the decidedly white ramp. The 
lateral feathers are much more lengthened than in hirundo, the elongation generally 
quite equaling that of macrura, and sometimes even exceeding it. These two lateral 
feathers are white on the outer web, dusky gray on the inner. This being exactly the 
revetse of hirundo, and a very noticeable feature, was the first to draw attention to the 
bird ; and this character being so tangible and convenient, writers have perhaps laid 
too much stress upon it, to the exclusion of others quite as evident and more important. 
The feet are bright orange, tinged with vermilion ; the tarsus shorter than the middle 
toe and claw; the feet longer and stouter by over 0.10 of an inch than the same parts 
in hirundo. 

Adult, winter plumage.—The black of the terminal portion of the bill increases so 
much in extent that nearly the whole bill becomes dusky, except a small space at the 
base of the under mandible, and a terminal space of varying extent. The feet lose 
their vermilion tinge and become dusky yellowish. The black pileum is more or less 
variegated with white on the forehead to the almost complete exclusion of the black ; 
but there is always considerable black left on the nape, and a more or less broad and 
distinct bar always extends along the sides of the head, embracing the eyes. The lat- 
eral tail feathers have not the elongation and attenuation of those of summer, being 
but little, if any, longer than those of hirundo during the breeding season. The color 
of the inner web is usually somewhat darker, and sometimes extends on the outer as 
well as the inner, especially toward the tip of the feather. 

At the time of the moult the old primaries lose their silvering and become plain brown 
and white, their shafts being of a decided yellow. The inner webs at this season have 
white spaces, with nearly as distinctly-defined margins as are found in hirundo and 
macrura. 

Young.—Bill in all its proportions considerably smaller and weaker than that of the 
adults, and wanting its very acute tip and sharply-defined ridges and angles; brown- 
ish-black, fading into dull flesh-color at the base of the under mandible. Front white, 
but the crown and nape show considerable traces of the black that is to appear, which 
is now mixed with a good deal of light brown. The pearl-blue of the back and wing- 
coverts is every where interrupted by irregular patches of light grayish-brown, showing 
a tendency to become transverse bars; this grayish-brown on the tertials deepens into 
brownish-black, and occupies nearly the whole extent of each feather. The primaries 
differ from those of the adult in having less of the silvery gloss, and the inner white 
spaces are more marked, being in fact like those of the adult hirundo. The rump and 
under parts are pure white. The tail intensifies, so to speak, its adult characters as 
regards color; and, independently of any other feature, will always serve to identify 
the species. It is deeply emarginate, but the lateral feather is not greatly produced, 
surpassing the second by scarcely more than the latter surpasses the third. Its inner 
web, for an inch or so from the tip, and both webs of the other feathers, are quite du- 
cidedly grayish-black ; the intensity of this color, and also its extent, decreasing suc- 
cessively on each feather from without inward, so that the central pair scarcely deepen 
their color at the tips. The outer web of the lateral feather generally stays pretty 
uninterruptedly white, but sometimes is just at the tip invaded by the darker color of 
its inner web. 

The foregoing descriptions embrace all the stages of plumage of this species which 
are well characterized. Between them, of course, there will be found every gradation. 
The number of immature specimens of this species which are found in collections, as 
compared with the adults, is surprising. Fully one-half of all the examples before me 
are in the “harelli” state of plumage, having white fronts and the ordinary ocular 
fascia. This is doubtless owing to the northern localities in which the bird breeds 
Few, if any, United States specimens are to be taken, except in winter. 

Sterna forsteri atfords a good illustration of a species bearing so intimate a general 
resemblance to another as to be confounded with it at first glance, and yet when care- 
fully examined proving to be totally distinet. It is perfectly easy tu separate it froin 
the hirundo by its characters of bill, wings, tail or feet, either of which, taken alone, 
would identify it. The following table will exhibit at a glance the distinctive features 
of our three most intimately allied species. 
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Differential diagnoses of S. forsteri, hirundo, and macrura, 


S. forsteri: Bill (average), LG0 along eulmon; depth at base, O40; robust. Bill 
orange-yellow, nearly its terminal half black. White space betwoen eye and euttin 
edge of upper mandible broad, Under parts white. Outer web of tivst primary stl 
very; the inner webs also of the others strongly hoary, without well-defined white 
spaces. Tail bluish-pearl, like the back, its lateral feather greatly pone Ong 
nearly 7 inches in longth); its outer web white, inner the volor of the vest af the tail. 
Legs Tong and stout. Length of tarsus (average) rather over 0.90 of an ineh y orange. 
yellow, tinged with vermilion. Length of tarsus, middle toe and eliaw, 2 inehes, 

S. hirundo: Bill (average), 15 along culmen; depth at base, O28; moderate. Bil 
vermilion-red, its terminal third black. White space botween oye and entting edge of 
upper mandible narrower than in forsteri. Under parts lightly washed with plumbo- 
ous, fading into white on the throat and abdomen, Outer web of first primary black 5 
inuer webs of the others somewhat hoary, with woll-detined white spaces, ‘Pail white, 
different from tho back, its lateral feather moderately produced (average 6 inches in 
length); its outer web grayish dusky, inner white, Legs moderate. Length of tarsus 
about O80 of an inch; light vermilion-red. Length of tarsus, middlo too and chu, 
1.75 inches. 

S. macruras Bill (average), 130 along entmen; depth at base, 03805 slender, Bill 
wholly deep carmine-red. White space between eyo and cutting edge ot upper mandi- 
ble narrower than in hirundo. Under parts decidedly plumbeous, extending trom veut 
to throat, both of which become abruptly white. Primaries as in hiruado. Tait with 
the clongation of forsteri, or rather exceeding it (average 7.00 Tnehes), and the color of 
hirundo. Legs very short and slender, Length of tarsus (average) 0.65 of an ineh; 
deop vermilion, almost lake. Length of tarsus, middle toe and claw, about 1.50 inches. 

Comparison of the young-of-the-year of SN. forsteri and hirando.—The bill and toot con- 
stantly present diflerences proportional to those whieh exist in the adults, as regards 
length and stoutness. The bill of hirwndo is more decidedly yellow ish at the base of 
the lower mandible than in that of forsteri, and the feet ave clear yollow instead of 
being tinged with dusky. The mottled and variegated crown and upper parts are much 
the same in both, and the markings of the quills quite identical. ‘The tail, however, 
ditfers remarkably. In hirundo the enter webs of all the tethers are dusky gray. In 
Jorsteri the reverse is the ease, Tho dillerence is even more marked than in the adults, 

Synonyny.—This species was first indicated by Swainson and Kiehardson, asx above, 
under the namo of Sterna hirundo, these authors, however, appreciating and eom- 
menting upon the differences from that species, Nuttall was the Grst bo ive ita spo- 
cific name, based upon the indications afforded by the authors mbove moutioned. ‘Te 
Mr. G.N. Lawrence, however, is really duo the evedit of first establishing the species 
by giving complete descriptions, and of showing its relationships to 8. himwnde. This 
isapplication of Lintienus' nane by Swainson aud Liehardson is, 1b believe, the only 
specitic synonym (excepting Audubon's “hareli’), unless the Sterna nuttalli of Nuttalls 
work (from Audubows Mss.) is to be referred here, as is probably the case. In Boua- 
parto’s Table of Longipounes (C. he xlii, E856, p. 768) not only is harel/i soparnted spe- 
cilically from forsteri, but it is placed ina dieront genus (Gelockelidon), while dradeaui 
isimade a Thalasscus, Ib is difliculé to accouns for such a misapprehension of their 
affinities, but vagurios of this sort are too often found in the Litest works of this illus- 
trious author, Tt is unnecessary to reproduce here tho argument by whieh Pshowed 
(Pro AJ N.S. Phil. 862, p. 543) the identity of Aavelli and forster, for tho taet is fully 
established, 

: J append the measurements of several specimens of forsleri, showing the limits of 
its variation in sizo: 
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The history of Forster’s Tern is interesting. It is singular that so 
common and widely-distributed a species should have remained unrec- 
ognized as long 48 it did. Swainson and Richardson described it as 
the Common Tern ; Wilson did not kuow it at all, aud Audubon only be- 
came aware of it in the imperfect plumage which he described as “ ha- 
velli.” Nuttall doubtingly gave it a name upon the strength of Rich- 
ardson’s description. Mr. Lawrence, in 1858, was the first to elucidate 
its characters satisfactorily, while it was not until the appearance of ny 
paper that its changes of plumage became known. It bears, indeed, a 
close resemblance to Wilson’s Tern, yet is perfectly distinct, the curious 
difference in the colors of the two webs of the outer tail feathers being 
only one of several strong characters. In fact, 1 learned to distinguish 
the two species at gun-shot range, when they are in winter dress, so 
different are they at that season. Forster’s then has the crown white, 
the occiput blackish, and a remarkably distinct black transocular fascia, 
better marked than in any other species of ours, The bill is nearly as 
in summer, but not so bright; the feet are orange instead of red. This 
plumage was finished in all of a number of old birds shot the second 
week in September. The young-of-the-year have the whole head white, 
faintly washed with brownish, except the transocular fascia, which is 
pure black, and very sharply defined; but nearly all the feathers of the 
crown have dusky bases, that will increase during the fal) and coming 
winter until the condition above noticed is attained. The eye-stripe is 
14 inch long and about $ an inch wide, reaching from the lores through 
the eyes to and over the auriculars. The blue mantle only partly ap- 
pears at this time, being lightly washed over with gray and clear brown; 
the rectrices are heavily dusky, as in hirundo at the same season, but 
the dark color is on opposite webs in the two species. The wing-feathers 
are new and perfect, and more hoary-silvery than those of hirundo of 
the same age; but the pattern of coloration is exactly duplicated. The 
feet are yellow, more or less obscured with dusky. 

No Tern of this country is more widely anil generally distributed than 
this one. It may be found in every part of the country, at one season 
or another, and in the interior, especially, almost replaces hirundo, being 
in fact the most characteristic of the species. Doubtless some of the 
local quotations of “hirwndo” from interior States really refer to this 
species. It appears to be hardier than some of its allies, as it winters 
on our Atlantic coast north of Long Island, while most others proceed 
further south at this season. It is the commonest Tern, in winter and 
during the migrations, in the harbor of Baltimore. Nevertheless, its 
wanderings at this season are pushed to South America. On the Caro- 
lina coast it is chiefly a migrant, but also a winter resident. Compar- 
ing it with hirundo, it is there seen to be the more northerly species of 
the two, migrating earlier in the spring and Jater in the fall, besides 
wintering where 8. hirundo does not. A few of Forster’s Terns come 
back to the Carolinas in August; they become abundant the following 
month, and there is little or no decrease of their numbers until Decem- 
ber, when a part go further south, to return the latter part of March, 
and the rest remain. Itis ove of the most plentiful Terns on the harbor 
of Beaufort in October and November, when it may be distinguished 
at any reasonable distance with ease, Wilson’s Tern being the only oue 
at all resembling it, and this being differently marked about the head at 
this season. Quite early in the sprivg it leaves for its northern breed- 
ing-grounds, generally acquiring its complete plumage betore it leaves 
the United States. It breeds in the iutevior of British America, and 
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very abundantly, to judge from the great number of eggs froim that, 
region I have seen. It may yet be found to nest on or near the northern 
tier of States. Of its general habits there is little to be said, as they 
agree entirely with those of its well-known allies. 


STERNA HIRUNDO, Auct. 
Common Tern. 


Sterna hirundo, (7) LANN., Fn. Suec, 154; Syst. Nat. i, 227 (8. major, Burss., Orn, vi, 
203, pl. 19, f 15 “rostrum pedesque rubri?—may Nave been macrura). (Not 
of Briinnich, Fabricius, Paber, or Richardson.)—Scuacen, Mus, Orn, 1779, 
65.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 174K, 606.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, #07.-- Beciusn, 
Naturg. iv. 1402, 6h2.—Mny. & Worr, Tasch, ii, 1810, 450.—-Wits., Ain, Orn. 
vii, 1413, 76, pl. GO, f. 1.—Teae., Man. 1415, 481. Lieacu, Cat. It, 4.— 
Vir, N. D. xxxii, 1419, 172.—Tem™,, Man, ti, 1020, 740.--Nitss., Orn, Suce, 
ji, 1-21, 156.—Bore, nis, 122, 563.—Seern., G. Z. xii, 150, pl 14.—Virrun., Fn. 
Franc. Iza, 401.—Br., Syn. 124, 354.—BLea., Bre An, Is25, 143,—KKaur, 
Sk. Ent. Kur. Thierw. 1°29, 26.—Breum, V. 0. leat, 7#1—Leas., Tr. Orn, 
1431, 621.—Nor., Man, ii, 1634, 271.—Jun,, Man, 1805, 266.—Br., List, beds, 
61.—Avp., Orn, Biog. iv, 1454, 74, pl. 3095 Syn. 1H39, 31K; BB. Am. vii, 144, 97, 
pl. 433.—-Knys. & Bras, Wirh, Kur, 1840, 07.—Boninz, Jour. Bn. 140, 875-— 
Naum., V. D. x, LHAO, #9, pl. 252.-—-Maccin., Man. Orn. ii, bH42, 231L—Scun, 
Rev. Crit. Ois. ur. 1444, 129—Dme Kay, N.Y. in. ti, 1444, 298, pl. 25, figs. 
275, 276.—Giie, B. Le 1. 1844, 347. - Dron, Orn. Mur, ii, LHAY, 344.—Gitay, Gen, 
of B. iii, 1449, 659; List Br. B. Jk63, 240.—Trromrs., Nat. Mish. Pred. iii, 65, 
QA1.—Purn., Pr. iss. Inst. 1, 1856, 221.—Couns, Pr. Phila, Acad, 1662, 547,— 
Vers, Pro Ess. Lost. fii, 1462, 16) (Maine).—Bias.,, J. f O. 1666, 74.—LAwie, 
Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 166, 209 (New York).—ALLen, Pr. bass, Inst. iv, 164, 90 
(New [ngland).—Couns, ibid. v, 1864, 308 (the same).—Couius, Pr. Bost, Soc. 
xii, 146", 126 (South Carolina) ALLEN, Am. Nat. iti, 170, 641.-—Torosis., Be 
Pa. 1H69, 39.—Couns, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 43 (North Caroling, migratory, j— 
Couns, Key, 1472, 820.—Cocrs, Chack-list, No. 565.--ALLEN, Bull, M.C. Z. ai, 
1471 (Jorida, winter).—Mayn., Guide, 1470, 152.—Ripow., Aun, Lye. N.Y. x, 
1474, 391 (Minois). 

TTydrocecropis hirundo, Bots, Isis, 144, 179. 

Sterna nilotica, Wasstrq. (fide Islas.) 

Sterna fluciatilis, NAUM., Ibis, 1420, p. —.— Brum, V. V. 1431, 779,—Br., Compt, Rend, 
156, 772.—Guay, Wiaud-list, iii, Le71, 14, No. 1102]. 

Sterna pomarina, BuwiMh, Vo. I-41, 7), 

Sterna blasii, Bueum, (Gray ) 

(2) Sterna marina, VivI., Cat. Jor. 06. 1836, 55 (by some agsivned to macrure.). 

Sterna wilsoni, By., List, 143, 61.—Laws., Bb. N. A. 1654, X6L—Biry,, Pr. Bost. Soc. vii, 
JH59, 104 (abamas)—Wotas., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1x60, No. 273.—Cotns, Pr. 
Vhila. Acad. 1°61, 247 (Labrador).—Coctrns & Piend., Smiths. Rep. bo, 418 
(Washington, D. C.).—Boation., Pr. Bout. Soc. ix, lh, 131 (Maine).—Dictas., 
[bis, 1#65, 44 (Texas, breeds ).—SNow, 1. Kans. 1475, 12 (Kansas, rare). 


Disc. 8. rostro rubro, in apicem nigricante, pedibus rubris, pilen nigro, pallio perlaces, 
gastro es, albido perlaces, pogonio esteriori reclrucia csterioria grisco-plumbeo vel fuse, 


Ifob.— Europe. North America generally. Not on the Pacifie side (7). Bahamas. 
No West Indian or Central Armerican record (7). Breeds variously in sts North Amerie 
can yange; Winters in the United States north to 5775 passes beyond Texas (dadubon), 
CP ELZLLN’S record of “ wilsoni,” p. 325, Brazil, really refers to eassin’ 3 fide Sci. & SAL, 
BP. Z. 5.1071, 565.) 

Adult, summer plumage —Jii\) as long as the head, about equaling the targus aud mid- 
dic toc without the claw, of moderate robustuess, its beight at the base being con- 
tained 4 little more than five times in the length of its culmen. Gonys just as long as 
the rami, measured frowns the feathers on the side of the mandible to the eminentia 
symphysis, which Jatter is but slightly marked, Nasal groove moderately long aud 
deep, a sulcus, bounded above and below by a stria, proceeding from it anteriorly to 
he lost at the tomia about two-thirds the way to the tip. In color it is bright coral, or 
light vermilion, on its basal half, or rather more than half, Wie remainder black, ex- 
cept the extreme tips of the mandibles, which are sellowish. The pileum is lustrous 
vel vety-black, with a slight tinge of glossy-green, Tb extends to the lower level of the 
eyes, but leaves the lower lids white, and it is #o brovd on the lores that the white 
Ine of feathers along the side of the mandible is very narrow, and hardly reaches to 
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the very extremity of the feathers. The whole upper parts are grayish-blue, or rather 
deep peari-blue, this color commencing insensibly on the back of the neck, deepening 
on the dorsum, and extending, quite undiluted. almost to the extreme apices of the 
tertials. The bluish color, however, ends quite abruptly and distinctly on the rump, 
so that the superior caudal rectrices are pure white. The under parts are of a consid- 
erably lighter shade of the color of the back. On the throat, toward the chin and 
along the borders of the black pileum, it fades into nearly or quite pure white, as it 
does also on the inferior caudal tectrices and the circumanal region. The interior 
surfaces of the wings and the axillary feathers are pure white. The shafts of all the 
primaries are on their superior and inferior aspects white, but deepen into blackish 
toward their apices. The outer web of the first primary is black, with scarcely any 
hoariness. The first four or five primaries are grayish-black, with very strong sil- 
very hoariness; their inner webs with a space of white along their inner margins. 
This space on the first primary at the base occupies the whole web, becomes narrower 
as it ascends, and ends, or becomes a mere line, about an inch from the apex of the 
quill. On the other primaries it is of less extent, and runs up along the centre of the 
shaft a little further than on the edge. On the innermost primaries, again, it is very 
narrow, but forms an entire margin to the inner webs, running quite to their tips. 
The inner primaries have scarcely any grayish-black, but are rather of the color of the 
mantle. The secondaries are mostly pure white, but toward their ends have a space 
grayish-blue of about equal extent on both webs. The tail is moderately elongated 
and forked, contained about 12 times in the wing; the folded wings reach one to two 
inches beyond it. The central feathers are broad to their evenly rounded tips; the 
Jateral ones successively narrower, more tapering and acute. The under tail-coverts 
reach to the very tips of the central rectrices; the upper fall a little short of them. The 
rectrices are on their outer webs light pearl-gray (very like the back), their inner webs 
nearly pure white. The external pair, however, are on most of their inner webs, 
especially terminally, grayish-blue, while their outer webs are dark grayish-hlack.* 
Legs and feet light coral-red. 

Dimensions.—Length (average), 14.50 inches; extent, abont 31; wing, from the car- 
pus, 10.50; tail, 6; depth of fork, 3.50 (average); bill, along culmen, 1.35; height at 
base, 0.33; from feathers on side of lower mandible to tip, 1.60; gonys, 0.80; gape, 
2.10; tibize bare, 0.50; tarsus, 0.80 to 0.45; middle toe 0.75, its claw 0,30; outer 0.70, 
its claw 0.18; inner 0.48, its claw 0.14; hallux, with its claw, 0.23; whole foot, about 
1.75. Mr. Allen has given some elaborate tables of measurements, showing the follow- 
ing range of variation in size of adult birds from the same locality in the breeding 
season. The extreme range, so far as I am aware, is as follows: length, 13 to 16; ex- 
tent, 29 to 32; wing, 9.75 to 11.75; tail, 5 to 73 tarsus, 0.66 to 0.87 ; bill, 1.25 to 1.50. 
Females average a little less than the mals. Young fall under the above minima; 
length down to 12, wing to 9, tuil to 4, bill to 1.12, &c. 

Young-of-the-year in August.—Upper mandible brown, becoming blackish on the cul- 
men toward the tip, and somewhat fle-h-colored basally along the tomia. Under 
mandible light yellow, darkening into brown toward the tip. Mouth yellow; feet 
dull yellow, with scarcely a tinge of reddish. Forehead grayish-white; on the vertex 
this gray is intermixed with large, roundish, illy-defined spots of blackish; on the 
occiput and nape the black is the prevailing color, the extreme tips of the feathers 
only being gray. On the sides of the head, as far as the eyes, the black is also nearly 
pure. The ground color of the upper parts is a rather lighter shade of the pearl-blue 
of the adults, but every feather is tipped with dull, light gray, and has a subterminal 
spot (generally a crescent or semicircle) of light brown. These spots and tips are quite 
conspicuous, and give perhaps the predominating color to the upper parts; but they 
are not so distinctly defined, nor so dark, as in macrura. The lesser wing-coverts along 
the edge of the fore-arm form a continuous band of nearly pure brownish-black. The 
lesser and median coverts are conspicuously tipped with yellowish-gray. The greater 
secondaries, however, fade into nearly pure white at their tips. The secondaries are 
white, with the outer web, except at tip, and the median portion of the inner web, 
dark plumbeous or ashy-gray. The primaries are colored almost exactly as in the 
adults. The rump is white, with « tinge of pearl-blue. The tail is but slightly forked, 
the emargination being but little more than an inch. The inner webs of all the rec- 
trices are nearly pure white, but the outer webs are plumbeous-gray, increa-ing in 
intensity from within outward; so that the outer pair of rectrices, which are but 
little tapering or elongated, have their outer webs grayish-black, deepest toward 
their tips. The entire under plumage, including the under wing-coverts, 1s pure 
white, with no trace of the plumbeous wash of the adults. 

I have never seen the adult winter plumage of this species, and am therefore unable 


* T have seen a single undoubted specimen of this species which had the outer web 
of the exterior tail feathers, as well as the inner, almost pure white, both webs being 
of the same color as in paradisea. This, however, must be very rare. + 
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to present it. This I regret the more since it does not seem to be generally Known, 
and even quite diverse accounts of its winter dress are given by authors. T euminek, 
for example, says that in winter the adults do not lose the black of the crown; “elle 
est seulement plus terne.” Other authors ascribe to it a condition of plumage very 
similar to that presented by S. forsteri or macrura, and I bave myself little doubt bat 
that such is really their condition at that season. Naumann, one of the most exhuust- 
ive describers of the changes of plumage of birds, is unable to give a very satistactory 
account of this plumage, for the reason, as he says, “that su long as the Winter range 
of habitat ot this species remains unknown to us, it will always be difficult to give an 
account of the winter plumage of the fully moulted bird.’ He says. however, that 
the furehead and cheeks are white, more or Jess variegated with black ; the middle of 
the crown white, lightly spotted or streaked with black; occiput and nape almost 
wholly black. In other respects. I think that the upper aud under parts will both be 
found to be lighter than in summer. the latter especially approaching to the pure 
white of the young bird; the tail will be shorter and less deeply forked ; the bill and 
feet duller red, the former more invaded by the black of the terminal portion. Audu- 
bon says that ‘in winter the bill is black, with the base pale orange and the tip yel- 
lowish: the feet orauge-yellow. The colors are 2s in the adults, the forehead white, 
the rest of the head dusky, the upper parts having the feathers slightly edged with 
lighter.” 

Nother variations.—These consist, as usual in the subfamily, chiefly in the total size, 
individuals varying considerably in this respect. (See above measurements.) I seatcely 
find any variations in color worth noticing in specimens of equal ages at corresponding 
seasons. The amount of black on the bill may be increased or diminished, but I have 
never seen it equal in amount to that of S. fosteri or longipennis, nor yet entirely absent, 
as is usually the case with Ss. macrura. 

Comparison with allied spccies.—The present being the typical species of the group, it 
is taken as the standard with which to compare other species; and the differences of 
each of them from it will be found under their respective heads. 

Degland, in his Ornithologie Enropeéune, speaks of the occurrence of a hybrid of 
this species and the 8. macrura partaking in a varying degree of the characters of 
either parent. Though I have never met with a specimen which I could not uuhesi- 
tatingly reter to one or the other species, it is not improbable that hybrids should 
really oceur. 

Comparison of American and European bird —Being desirous of determining definitely 
the relationships of our bird to that of Europe, I procured for examination an exten- 
Sive series trom both countries. comprising some titty specimens. These I carefully 
compared in their most minute details, and in no respect could I detect the slightest 
diserepaney. This is contrary alike to late bigh authority on the subject and to my own 
preconceived ideas. It would be difficult to say upon what grounds the validity of 
SS. wilsont” has been maintained, since no definite characters have ever been laid down 
whereby it may be separated trom 8. hirundo. The American bird was first distin- 
guished from the European by Bonaparte, in 183s. in his Comparative List; but no 
diagnosis is offered. S. “‘ieilsoni” is one of several species introduced by this author 
in the same work, for the distinguishing of which from their European representatives 
he seems to have relied upon some preconceived theory of geographical distribution, 
rather than upon any characters atforded by the birds thezselves. I present the 
detailed measurements of five American and tive European birds, taken at random trom 
a large series. It will be noticed that in no respect do the dimensions of the birds trom 
the two continents present greater differences than are found in the several examples 
from either. 
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B.—S. hirundo ex Americé. 
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Anatomical characters —The mouth is only moderately large, it being exceedingly 
Darrow anteriorly, and only widening toward the tances. where, however, the diverg- 
ence of the tomia gives it considerable breadth. The palate is concave antero-posteri- 
orly, but is nearly flat laterally. It is soft and vascular only for about two-thirds its 
length, the anterior third being corneous, and being merely a deep, narrow, longitnd- 
inal depression for the reception of the closely-approximated rami of the inferior max- 
ila. This single depression bifurcates about three-fourths of an inch from the tip, and 
for tbe rest cf the extent of the palate there is a deep depres-ion on each side. just 
within the superior tomia and zygoma, for the reception of the devariceting rami of 
the inferior maxilla. On the median line there is a slightly marked ridge, very short, 
however, and quickly bifureating to form the fissure of the posterior nares. The edges 
of this median elevation, on which the neres open. are beset with a single row of small 
obtuse papillw. On either side of the median line is a longitudinal sulens. which sep- 
arates a lateral longitudinal ridge. which is beset posteriorly with more prominent and 
acutely-pointed papille. These various ridges and sulci all terminate in papillated 
extremities. Beyond them the palate is quite smooth. somewhat vaulted, still divided 
in two by the backward contiuuance of the vasal fissure. This vaulted portion is 
beunded posteriorly by two obliquely-placed curved rows of small acute papille, con- 
taining between them an oval foramen, the opening of the Eustachian tube. 

The floor of the mouth has the form of an elongated, narrow isosceles triangle with 
eoneare sides. The rami are so closely approximated from the commencement of the 
symphysis as merely to leave room for the reception of the tengue. The floor of the 
mouth. though dilatable, is not so much so as in the other subfamilies, and the soft 
wembranes terminate fully an inch from the tip. The tongue arises about oppo- 
site the termination of the feathers on the side of the mandible. It measures an 
inch and a quarter in length; it is exceedingly slender throughout its whole length, 
and tapers to a very fine and acute apex, which is not bifid. It is soft and fleshy only 
for a third of its lengtb, the remainder being quite corneous. Its dorsum has a pretty 
well-marked longitudinal sulcus. It terminates posteriorly in au elevated, bifid, papil- 
lated extremity. the ends of the cornua being free and projecting. The rima glotridis 
begins about a third of an inch from the end of the tongue, and is two-tenths of an 
inch long. It bas no papille along its edges. but its teruination is papillate. and a 
row of papille extend transversely on either side. Near the angle of the mouth the 
mucous membrane is thrown up inte irregular folds, the beginning of the regular 
longitudinal csophageal ones. The disposition of the muscular layers of the floor of 
the mouth presents nothing peculiar. 

The cesophagus measures about four inches in total length, including the proven- 
triculus. It is of pretty uniform diameter throughout, but enlarges a little toward its 
terizination: but the proventriculus is the direct continuation of it, and is not sud- 
denly nor notably larger than the gullet itself. It is, as usual. eapable of great dis- 
tension. When undistended, the mucous membrane is thrown up into numerous longi- 
tudinal folds, quite straight except just at the commencement of the tube. where they 
are somewhat waved. The canal bas evidently great contractile power, trom the 
thickness of the two layers of muscular fibres which inelose it. 

The belt of proventricular glands is about a third of an inch broad. They form an 
uninterrupted zone quite around the cireumference of the canal, the margin of the 
girdle being straight and well detined. The color of the mucous membrane is here 
darker than elsewhere, and has also a difference of texture quite appreciable to the 
naked eye and to the touch. Tne orifices of the solvent glands may be seen as minute 
punctures, scattered thickly and evenly over the whole surface. 

The gigerium is very small, not larger in external circumference than the proven- 
triculus. It supervenes without any interval, and without any change of direction, 
directly upon the proventriculus, with which it communicates by a large oritice. It 
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is flattened ond suboval; its distal extremity a little elongated, s0 a4 to give it Kome- 
what of a cordiform contour. It is evidently not very powerful, its museles being 
hardly a tenth of an inch thick. The tendinous portion’ of its parictes is of sinall ex- 
tent. Its cuticular lining is dense and firm, and thrown up into somewhat. irregular 
but chiefly longitudinal folds. Corresponding elevations and depressions are found on 
the inner surface of the proper parictes of the organ. There are no pyloric valves, but 
only corrugations of the cuticular lining at this orifice. . 

The intestinal canal is very short, measuring only between twelve and thirteen 
inches between the pylorus and anus. The duodenal fold is about one und a half 
inches in length. The pancreas stretches the whole length of the concavily between 
the two folds, and appears as if double, there being an clongated, narrow, flattened 
mass of the glandular substance on cach side of the fold. After forming this fold the 
intestines become convoluted and coiled upon cach other to within three or four inches 
of the coca. There another regular loop or fold of the intestine occurs, nearly as 
large and perfect as the duodenal one itself, agninst which ft is opposed for nearly its 
whole extent, and connected by reflections of the mesentery. : 

There are two ceca coli, situate about one and a half inches from the annus, ‘They 
differ greatly from those of Lestridina: and Lavina in their extreme brevity. They 
measure only about two-tenths of an inch in total length, and are so closely applied 
and bound down to the colon that they might readily he overlooked. 

The “large” intestine is cxcesilinely short, straight, und searcely, if at all, larger 
than the small intestine. It preserves a pretty uniform width to near the anus, where 
it suddenly ¢xpands into a capacious globular cloaca. The cloacw is completely 
divided into two parts—a larger anterior and internal portion, and a smaller posterior 
and external. The latter is a slight pouch, or cul-de-sac, partially separated from the 
former by a projecting transverse reduplication of the Jining membrane, Just above 
the edge of this fold, at the extremity of the inner compartment of the cloaca, there is 
on each side of the median line a small oval depression, surrounded by w corrugated, 
sphincter-like elevation of mucous membrane, inv which the efferent ducts of the 
urinary and seminal organs terminate. 

The kidneys are quite peculiar in shape. The entire renal mass is nearly as long as 
broad, and in shape almost perfectly fectangular. The upper lobes have but a slight 
convexity of contour, and are but little Jarger than the lower. Mach kidney is divided 
into from four to six irregularly rectangular or polyhedral masses. These lobes are 
more or less completely separated from cach other, but are closely couptated, the sides 
and angles of each mass being adapted to those of the masses which lie about it. 
The ureters, formed by the union of the efferent ducts from cach one of these masses, 
run along nearly parallel to each other on each side of the median Jine of the spine, at 
a little distance from it, converging somewhat toward their termination to open in the 
cloaca, as already described. 

The testes lic immediately superimposed upon the superior lobes of the kidneys, 
Their size varies greatly with ege and season. The vas deferens runs backward in 
close relation to the ureters, to terminate in the above-mentioned depressions on each 
side of the cloaca. : 

The other organs of this species do not differ sufficiently from those of Larus to re- 
quire special mention. 

Libliography.—T his is one of the “antique” specios, though its synonyrmng are com- 
paratively few. A chief point that arises is, whether the name © hirundo® belongs bere 
or to the Arctic Tern (macrura, Naum.). The name has been with much reason re- 
ferred to the latter, where it probably belongs; but it scarcely sccms necessary to 
make the change in this instance. The carlier diagnoses may apply to either, and, in 
fact, probably included both, for it will be remembered that the two were not gen- 
erally distinguished until about 1420. Linnuwns’ hirundo may as well be kept for this 
species, with which it is commonly associated in ornithological record.  Mirundo of 
Briinnich, Faber, and Fabricius, is apparently macrura; hirundo of Richardson is forse 
teri. Brisson called the bird Sterna major, a name of course to be disreyarded in binom- 
inal nomenclature. Eyton has it S. morina, after a pre-Linnwean writer. “ Wilsoni, 
Bp.,” and “ fluviatilis, NAuM.,” are the two most firmly-established synonyms; but the 
latter only arose upon reference of hirundo, LINN., to macrura, while, as J have shown, 
the former has no basis at all. 


It is somewhat singular that the North American range of so common 
and well known a species as this should not be better made out than it 
is. A similar uncertainty respecting at least its winter range seems to 
prevail in the matter of its European distribution. In this country it is 
attributed to Brazil by Pelzeln, but this is the sole extralimital record 
I bave found, except Dr. Bryant’s Bahaman quotation. Messrs. Sclater 
and Salvin do not give it among Neotropical Larida. The truth prob- 
ably is, that it docs not proceed beyond the United States, as a rule at 
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least. We have some citations from the interior, but none that I am 
aware of from the Pacific side. Its track appears to be mainly along 
the Atlantic coast from Texas to Labrador. My own experience with 
it is confined to this line, from the Carolinas to Labrador. I find no 
record north of the last-named region; the bird is obviously not se bo- 
real as macrura. It appears to breed at places all along the line indi- 
cated. I found it in Labrador in summer, and Mr. Dresser speaks of its 
breeding in Texas. The New England breeding references are numer- 
ous avd unanimous. In North Carolina the bird is very common during 
the migration, arriving from the south early in April, passing on during 
the following month, and being again abundant during September and 
October. The numerous specimens I observed at the latter season all 
retained the black cap, though even in September they had mostly com- 
pleted the fall moult, being newly feathered, except on the crown, where 
the black was worn and faded, yet not much mixed with white, except- 
ing, perhaps, a few specks on the forehead. The change of the pileam 
appears to be very gradual, and, as already intimated, 1t probably never 
progresses to a stage in which the cap is mostly white. At this season 
the feet were simply orange-yellow, not vermilion, and the bill was 
shaded with dusky throughout. Some of the year’s young had nearly 
perfect wing and tail feathers; but the mantle showed dusky mottling, 
with some blackish areas on the wing-coverts. Still youn;er birds were 
beautifully variegated with gray and light brown. In all the young the 
feet were yellowish, more or less obscured with dusky; the bill was 
mostly black, with yellow or orange on the basal part of the under man- 
dibles ; the bill was invariably smaller than it is when adult, not so 
hard, and more obtuse at the tip. 


STERNA MACRURA, Naum. 


Arctic Tern. 


(?) Sterna hirundo, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764.—Fapric., Fn. Groenl. 1780, 105.—F ner, 
Prod. Isl. Orn. 1822, 68 (certainly belongs here).—LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 227. 
Sterna hirundo, Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 772.—Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1471, 114, No. 11020.— 
Dress., B. Eur. pt. xii, 1872; and of other authors who thus identify hirundo, 


Linn. 
(2) Sterna porate, Brtyy,, Grn. Bor. 1764, 42 (most probably).—Btas., J. f. O. 1866, 
7A, 78. 


Sterna macrura, Nawm, Isis, xii, 1819, p. 1°47.—Breum., V. D. 1431, 724.—Nac., V. D, 
x, 1840, 114, pl. 253.—Krys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 97.—DEGL., Orn. Eur. 
ii, 1849, 344.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 659; List Br. B. 1263, 240.—Murpp., 
Sib. Reise, ii, 1453, 245.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1253, 862.—WuHEsT., Ohio Agric. Rep. 
1860, No. 274.—Cass., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 325 (Bering Straits).—Covugs, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1862, 549.—BoarpM., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 131 (Maine, breed- 
ing).—VERR., Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 1862, 141 (Anticosti)—VERrR., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 
1862, 161 (Maine, breeding).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 90 (Massachu- 
setts).—COUES, ibid. v, 1762, 308 (New England).—RaDDE, Reise, ii, 1263, 323 
(Siberia).—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii, 1866, 299 (New York).—Ma.Lma., J. f. O. 
1265, 200 (Spitzbergen).—NEWT., Ibis, 1865, 506.—DaLL & Bany., Tr. Chic. 
Acad. 1869, 306 (Alaska ).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. 1870, 642.—Maywn., Guide, 1-70, 152 
(Massachusetts, breeding).—Cougs, Key, 1#72, 321; Check-list, No. 567.—DaLL, 
Pr. Cal. Acad. 1873 and 1374, p. — (Aleutian Islands). 

Sterna arctica, TeEMM., Man. ii, 1820, 742.—Bo1, Isis, 1822, 563.—STepu., G. Z. xiii, 152.— 
FireM., Br. B. 1828, 144.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 354.—Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 
1829, 26.—BrREuM, V. D. 1831, 785.—Less., Tr. Orn. 1831, 631.—Sw. & RIcu., 
¥. B. A. ii, 1531, 414.—Nurvr., Man. ii, 1834, 275.—JEen., Man. 1835, 267.—Eyr., 
Cat. Br. B. 1836, 54.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 366, pl. 250; Syn. 1839, 319; 
B. Am. vii, 1844, 107, pl. 424.—Bp., List, 1234, 61.—Scuinz, Eur. Fn. 1840, 373.— 
Maceit., Man. ii, 1842, 232.—Sca., Rev. Crit. 1844, 129.—Pp1n., Pr. Ess. Inst. 
i, 1856, 221 (Massachusetts).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soc. vi, 195+, 120.—TUrnB., B. E. 
Pa. 1869, 139 (autumn and winter). 
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Sterna argentata, Breum, Beitr. iii, 822, 692; V. D. 1831, 782, pl. 38, fig. 5. 

Sterna argentacea, BreuM, V. 1). L831, 783. 

Sterna nitzachii, Kaur, Isis, 1824, 153.—Buriim, V. D. 1881, 786.—Be,, C. R. 1856, 772, 

Sterna brachytarsa, GRABA, Reise nach Faroe, 1830, 218, 

Sterna brachypus, SWAINSON, B. W. Afr. ii, 1887, 252. 

Nlerna coceincirostris, Ryton, (fide GRAY).—Hp., Compt, Rend. 1856, 772. 

Sterna pikei, Lawn, Ann. Lye. N.Y. vi, 1858, 3; BON. A. 1858, 853, pl. 95.—Br., Compt. 
Rond. 1856, 772 (¢ pykit”).—Covns, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1862, 550, 


Dirac. St. rostro gracile, rubro y pedibus brevissimis, rubris ; corpore carulescente-plumbeo, 
subtus dilutiore; candd, uropygio, tectricibusque caudalibus inferioribus albis ; rectrice 
laterali valdd elongata, pogonio externo grisco-/usco, 


Hab.—Europe. Asia. Africa, North America generally, south to the Middle States, 
and on the Pacific side to California. Breeds from Massachusetts vorthward. No valid 
oxtralimital record south of the United States; compare, however, PHILLIVEI, Cat. L869, 
49 (Chili!!?). 


Adult in breeding plumage —Bill shorter than tho head, equal to the middle too and 
tarsus together, slender, compressed, acute. Culmen somewhat broad and flattish 
toward the base, more compressed and narrower anteriorly ; about straight to beyond 
the nostrils, declinato-convex for the rest of its length. Comnnissure very slightly 
eurved. Gonys about as long as tho rami; perfectly straight; the outline of the latter 
a little concave. Inter-crural space very narrow; about half filled with foathors, 
Nasal groove rather long, but becoming obsolcto betore it reaches the tomia., A quite 
prominent stria proceeds from its anterior oxtremity tothe tomia, but little behind the 
tip of the bill, The bill is deep carmine, or lake red; usually without any black, but 
this color sometimes appears in a limited degree. 

The feet are ae small avd weak. Tho tibiw are bare for a moderate dis- 
tance. The tarsi are exceedingly short, being less than the middle toe without its 
claw, or, vt least, only cqual to it. The toes are rather long for the size of the trot; 
the outer falls but little short of the middle one, while the tip of the claw of the inner 
hardly reaches beyond the third articulation of the middle one. Hallux of ordinary 
relative length. Webs rather narrow; moderately emarginated ; the inner, as usual, 
the most so. The feet are a lighter tint of the color of the bill, somewhat tending 
toward vermilion or coral-red, but are not so light as those of hirnndo, 

The wings are very long; the primaries attenuated, narrow, tapering to their round- 
ish but slender apices. The tertials are short, and do not reach half way to tho tips of 
the primaries in the folded wing. The shafts of all are white, with scarcely darker 
tips. The outer web of the first primary is grayish-black, lightening into silvery-eray 
at its tip; its inner web is white, with only a very narrow lino of grayish-dusky along 
the shaft. This longitudinal dusky space is very much narrower and lighter than in 
hirundo, so much so, that it is placed as a diagnostic feature by Naumann in his 
“ Keunzeichen der Art.” Tho next four or five primaries are silvery-gray, darkest 
toward their tips; their inner webs mostly white (wholly so at their bases); but the 
white does not extend so far toward the tips of tho feathers as on the first primary, 
and it runs up farther in the centre of the web than ou*the cde of it. The inner pri- 
maries are the color of the back, lroadly tipped and margined internally with white, 

Tho tail is exceedingly long, the exterior feather being as much lengthened, and av 
narrow, tapering and acute, as in S. paradixca. The tail feathers reach beyond the tips 
of the folded wings. The under coverts reach to tho extremity of the broad and 
rounded central rectrices; the upper ones fall short of this length. The tail is pure 
white, the outer web of its exterior feather being grayish-black, lighter basally, and 
its iuner web, and the outer webs of the next two rectrices, having 0 considerable wash 
of pearl-blue. 

Tho pileum is pure, lustrous greenish-black, so broad on the cheeks as to leave only 
a slender line of white to extend along the edge of the feathers on the side of the 
upper mandible. The whole pee parts, as far as the superior caudal rectrices, and 
including the alar coverts, pearl-blue, of about the same shade as in hirundo. This 
color, however, fades into white at the tips of the tortials and inner secondaries. 
The under parts are but a little lighter shade of the color of the back, this color fading 
insensibly into whitish on tho chin, throat, and edges of the black pileum, and ending 
abruptly at the under tail-coverts, which are pure while, in marked contrast to the 
rest of the under parts. The inferior alar rectrices and axillary feathers are also pure 
white. 

Winter plumage of the adulis.—Differs from the above-described summer plumage 
chiefly in the color of the feathers of the head, as usnal in the subfamily. ‘Tho fore- 
head is white; the crown white, but marked with narrow shaft-lines of black, which 
increase from before backward until, on the nape, the black is uoarly or quite pure. 
A lateral stripe, nfore or less pure and distinct, extends forward on the sides of the 
head over the auriculars, to just in front of the eye, leaving, however, the ovolids 
white. Upper parts much as in summer, but the under parts from tho chin to the vent, 
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have a much Vighter wash of plumbeous. The deep carmine of the bill and feet 
becomes lighter and duller, but does not assume the coral-red tint of the feet of hirundo 
or forsteri. Otherwise generally as in summer. 

Plumage of the young-of-the-year.—The bill is much smaller than in the adults, being 
only 1¢ inches long; brownish-black toward its tip; the gonys and the sides of the 
lower mandible toward the angle of the mouth dull orange-color, as are also the 
mouth and tongue. The feet are only orange-colored on the soles, being otherwise 
brownish-red. The tail is much shorter than in the adults, being only 4.75 to 5 
inches long, and the outer pair of rectrices are much broader and scarcely at all taper- 
ing in form, The forehead is white, the crown streaked with narrow, longitudinal 

‘spots of white upon a black ground color, which extends as far as the eyes, and runs 
back over the temples and auriculars as far as the nape; whole under parts, from the 
chin, including the inferior caudal tectrices and under surfaces of the wings, pure 
white. On the back there predominates everywhere a uniform, light bluish-gray 
(somewhat darker than in S. hirundo), all the feathers tipped with yellowish-white or 
white, most of them with a blackish-brown streak or crescent-shaped spot near the end; 
these spots darkest on the tertials and inner secondaries, and aggregated into a single, 
broad, slate-colored streak on the least wing-coverts along the edge of the wing The 
asben-blue primaries deepen into slate color toward their tips; their shafts are white, 
their inner webs with a-longitudinal space of white, the outer web of the first slaty- 
black. The inner tail feathers are white, as are their shafts; their apices white, each 
with a subterminal crescent-shaped spot of brownish-black. 

When the young have flown for some time, the bill and feet become cousiderably 
redder, and the dark spots on the back lighter, though still not so much so as in the 
young hirundo. After their first moult, which begins while they are migrating and 
only ends when they have reached their winter habitat, they acquire a plumage very 
like that of the old birds in winter, but still distinguishable from it by the yet remain- 
ing dark tips of the tail-feathers. These, however, are gradually lost, growing lighter 
and lighter until, by the following spring, they difter but slightly from the adults.* 

The brilliant culor of the feet is sometimes washed off on the plumage, staining it 
red or salmon color. 

Dimensions of the adult—Length (extremely variable from the varying length of the 
tail), 14 to 17 inches; extent, 29 to 33; wing, from the carpus, 10 to 10.75; tail, usually 
7 to 3, sometimes 6.50 to 8.50; depth of fork, 4 to 5; tibie bare, 0.45; tarsus, 0.55 to 
0.65; middle toe and claw, 0.80 to 0.85 ; inner toe and claw, 0.55; bill, along culmen, 
1.20 to 1.40; height at base, 0.30; from feathers of side of lower mandible to tip, 
1.40; gape, 1.90; gonys, 0.75. 

Accidental variations —These are chiefly noticeable in dimensions, and in the intensity 
of the color of the under parts. The species is snbject to very considerable variations 
in size, even among apparently equally adult examples. The bill, particularly, is some- 
times very much smaller than is usual, and much more slender. Thus, e. g., a female 
from Nova Scotia, before us, has a bill only 1.08, or less than that assigned to Sterna 
pikei ; and it is quite as slender as in that species. The tail, as might be expected from 
its shape, varies greatly. Two adult summer birds before me differ two inches in the 
amount of elongation of the external rectrices; and one and a half inches is a very 


*The two preceding paragraphs are compiled from Naumann’s Naturgeschichte 
Végel Deutschlands. Mr. Maynard gave the following description of the same stage: 

“The young-of-the-year in autumn differs from the preceding in having the forehead 
quite white; a few white feathers on the back of the head; the black is not quite as 
intense—more brownish. The feathers of the back are edged with rufous. The should- 
ers are darker. The tips of the tail-feathers are rufous. The whole under parts are 
pure white. The white line from the base of the Dill is discontinued just in front of 
the eye, and the portion occupied by it is quite dusky, almost black. The feet are dul 
orange. The bill is black, with the base of the lower mandible orange. * * * * 
Young-of-the-year are readily distinguished [from hirundo] by the rump of hirundo 
being ashy, the feet larger, the tarsi longer, with a smoother appearance. The bill is 
much the same color, but in hirundo it is longer. It never has the dusky appearance 
below the eye seen in macrura.” 

Messrs. Sharpe and Dresser give the following : 

“ Young-bird-of-the-year—The upper plumage, though gray like the adult’s, is much 
mottled with blackish, and has all the back-feathers conspicuously tipped with white, 
the wings and tail feathers being marked in the same manuer; the forehead is white, 
and the hinder part of the head black, mixed on the forepart with a few whitish spots; 
the cheeks, hinder neck, and entire under surface of the body are pure white, 
without any admixture of gray; bill black, reddish at base of lower mandible. 
Nestling: Covered with golden-buff down, inclining to ochre, the upper surface varied 
with little blackish markings ; the forehead and throat brownish-black ; under surface 
of the body yellowish-white, with the flanks and lower abdomen inclining to 


brownish.” 
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common amount of difference. The wing, from the flexure, differs among the several 
‘specimens before me almost or quite an inch. The usual length appears to be about ten 
inches, though many are half an inch longer, and some hardly over nine. The tarsus 
and toes, both in their relative and absolute lengths, are very constant, hardly varying 
appreciably in the large series before me. : 

The color of the bill is pretty constant, a uniform deep lake. Sometimes, however, 
it acquires considerable of a blackish tinge toward the tip; but the black never 
equals that of S. hirundo in extent. The shade of the color of the under parts may be 
lighter or darker, but in summer birds it is always darker than in hirundo, and extends 
in nearly or quite full intensity to the under tail-coverts. Its other variations in color, 
are unimportant. 

The North Pacific birds of this species are perhaps rather smaller, upon an average, 
with somewhat slenderer bill and shorter wings, than those of the Atlantic. 

Synonymy.—The questions arising chiefly relate to the “hirundo” of some of the ear- 
lier authors, already considered; but, as intimated under head of the last species, it 
may not be absolutely necessary to make a change so likely to provoke confusion. 
Temminck named the bird arctica in 1820, but the designation must yield to macrura, 
Naumann (1819), the priority of which Temminck admits, but does not make valid 
claim to his name in the fact that it is the more appropriate one. Coccineirostris of 
Reichenbach is considered by both Gray and Bonaparte, who separate the North Amer- 
ican bird from the European, to belong to the former. I have seen no authentic spec- 
imen of it, but it is quite certain that no differences subsist between tho birds of the 
two continents. There seems to be no question whatever of the pertinence here of the 
names argentata, argentacea, brachytarsa, nitzschii and brachypus. In considering pikei of 
Lawrence to belong here, I am guided by a very thorough re-examination of the type- 
specimen, which was not readily accessible when, in the Key, I too hastily referred it 
to longipennis. Satisfied that it was not a distinct species, I followed other authority 
in assigning it there ; but I now find nothing in S. pikei not nearly matched by some 
of the Pacific specimens of S. macrura I have latterly examined. What is left of the 
broken-off bill is rather slenderer than usual, but not noticeably more so than in some 
young specimens of macrura. 


STERNA DOUGALLI, Mont. 
Roseate Tern. 


(22) Sterna paradisea, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 46 (more likely macrura). 

Sterna paradisea, Keys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 97.—Scu.., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1844, 
130.—DsrGL., Orn. Eur. ii, 1849, 346.—Gray, Gen of B. iii, 1849, 659; List Br. B. 
1863, 239.—Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 772.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 863.—(?) WHEAT., 
Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 275.—Covss, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 551.—Lx6r., Ois. 
Trinidad, 539.—CovEs, Ibis, 1864, 389 (Honduras).—SaLyv., Ibis, 1866, 199 (the 
same).—GUNDL., Repert. F. N. i, 392 (Cuba).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 
299 (New York).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 90 (Massachusetts, rare).— 
Cougs, ibid. v, 1868, 60 (Massachusetts, common, breeding).—Cougs, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xii, 1868, 126 (South Carolina, in summer).—MayYn., Guide, 1870, 156 
(Massachusetts, common).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1870, 643 (Massachusetts, 
breeding).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 321. 

Sterna dougalli, Mont., Orn. Dict. Suppl. 1813.—Lzacu, Cat. 1816, 41.—VIEILL., Nouv. 
Dict. @Hist. Nat. xxxii, 1819, 438.—TemM., Man. ii, 1820, 738.—Born, Isis, 1822, 
363.—STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 153.—FLreM., Br. An. 1828, 143.—Lgss., Tr. 
Orn. 1831, 691.—BrenM, V. D. 1831, 779.—NutT., Man. ii, 1834, 278.—JEN., 
Man. 1835, 265.—Eyr., Cat. Br. B. 1836, 55.—Be., List, 1838, 61.—Aup., Orn. 
Biog. iii, 1835, 296, pl. 240; Syn. 1839, 320; B. Am. vii, 1844, 112, pl. 437.— 
Navum., V. D. x. 1840, 78, p]. 251.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 351.—Cas., Pr. Bost. Soc. 
ii, 248 (Massachusetts).—Putn., Pr. Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 221 (Massachusetts).— 
TuRNB., B. E. Pa., 1869, 38.—Sunp., Ofv. K. A. Forh. 1869, 589 (St. Bartholo- 
mew).—Scu. & Saty., P. Z. S. 1871, 571 (Tropical America). 

Thalassea dougalli, Kaur., Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 97. 

Hydrocecropis dougalli, Bots, Isis, 1844, 179. 

Sterna macdougalli, Macet., Man. ii, 1842, 233. 

Sterna douglasi, Buas., J. f. O. 1866, 80. 

Sterna bicuspis et tennirostris, LicaT. (Fide BLAs.) 


Due. S. rostro tenue, nigro, ad basin rubescente, pedibus rubro-aurantiacis, caudd longis- 
simd, albidd, remigibus albo-marginatis ad apices ipsas; pallio perlaceo, gastro rosaceo- 
albo. 

Hab.—Europe. In North America, observed from Massachusetts to Florida, thence 
to Central America. Various West Indian Islands. Breeds apparently throughout its 
range. No United States record of wintering. 
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- Adult, breeding plumage.—Bill about equal to the head, nearly as long as the tarsus, 
middle toe and claw, together; straight, slender, much compressed, much higher than 
broad at the base, the tip excessively acute, culmen very narrow and transversely very 
convex, even at the base; gently and equally curved from base to tip. Commissure a 
little sinuate toward the base, gradually declinato-convex for the rest of its length. 
Gonys very long, much exceeding the rami, its outline very sharp, perfectly straight. 
Outline of crura decidedly concave; the intercrural space very narrow, two-thirds 
filled with feathers; the eminentia symphysis very acute, but not prominent. Tomia 
of both mandibles inflected, and, from the great compression of the bill, very closely 
approximated for two-thirds their length. Nasal groove moderately long and wide, 
but so exceedingly shallow as hardly to merit the name of sulcus, It terminates 
before it reaches the tomia, and a well-defined slender ridge runs forward from its an- 
terior extremity till it is lost in the tomia. Nostrils of ordinary size and shape. 
Encroachment of the feathers on the bill as usual. Wings considerably short for this 
genus, a little rounded; the first primary only moderately longer than the second ; all 
rather obtuse, with rounded tips. Tertials and inner secondaries rather long and flow- 
ing. Tail exceedingly long, contained scarcely 14 times in the wing; tbe central 
feathers short and rounded at their ends; the lateral excessively elongated, slender, 
tapering regularly to a very acute point.* The feet are of moderate length and stout- 
ness. ‘The tibiee are bare for only a remarkably short distance. The usual scutellation 
and reticulation. Tarsus a little longer than the middle toe alone; a little shorter 
than the middle toe and claw. Lateral toes short; the outer not reaching the base of 
the claw of the middle; the tip of the claw of the inner falling short of the base of 
the claw of the middle. Webs of moderate width and amount of emargination. 
Claws rather short, and all remarkably arched and curved, moderately acate, the edge 
of the inner a little dilated. 

Bill pure black ; its tip in extremo slightly yellowish; its base for a varying distance, 
and the inside of the mouth, bright red. Pilenm pure, lustrous, velvety black; extend- 
ing far down on the nape and also very broad, reaching to the lower level of the eyes, 
and widening somewhat on the templesand auriculars. Under eyelid, however, white, 
as is also a rather broad streak which runs along the side of the upper mandible to 
the extremity of the feathers. Neck all round and whole under parts, including the 
under surfaces of the wings, pure white, with a more or less notable tinge of a delicate 
rosy color. On the back of the neck the white insensibly shades into the very light, 
delicate pearl-blue which extends over the whole upper parts, including the rump and 
base of the tail, where, however, it is slightly lighter than on the dorsum. The tips 
of the tertials and the inner vanes of the secondaries fade into pure white. The shafts 
of all the primaries are on both sides pure white nearly to their tips. The outer web 
of the first primary is deep grayish-black, lighter at the tip. All the primaries are 
light grayish-black, very strongly silvered over. The inner webs of all of them are 
pure white for more than half their breadth ; this white portion being broadest on the 
first, toward the base of which it occupies the whole web; and on all of them contin- 
uing quite to the apices of the feathers, and even going around the tips slightly on to 
the outer web. The long rectrices are white, with just an appreciable shade of 
pearly. The legs and feet bright yellowish-red ; the webs lighter, the claws black. 

Adult, winter plumage.—Bill dull black ; the tip for a greater distance dull yellowish ; 
the base of the under mandible somewhat brownish. ‘The forehead and cheeks white. 
The crown of the head, the occiput, nape, auricular and circumocular regions, brown- 
ish-black, almost or quite unmixed with white, except just on the vertex. There is, 
therefore, a greater extent and permanency of the pileum than in most other species. 
Neck all round and under parts white, without any roseate tinge. Lesser coverts along 
the edge of the fore-arm brownish, but the band uarrow and not very dark colored. 
Something of the brownish is also to be traced along the edge of the metacarpus. Pri- 
maries and secondaries much asinsummer. The tail has, however, quite lost its length, 
the external rectrices being so much abbreviated as to produce only oue or two inches 
of emargination, and the tail, with its coverts, may be pearly like the back. 

Young-of-the-year before the moult.—Length 10.50 to 11 inches. The bill is exceedingly 
small, slender, and weak ; its tip obtuse; its ridges and angles poorly defined; and it 
is everywhere covered with skin so soft as to wrinkle in drying. It measures hardly 
1.10 inches in length by 0.25 in height at the base (compare dimensions of adult) ; it 
is wholly dull greenish-black, a little lighter at the base of the lower mandible. The ' 
primaries have not fully grown out, so that the wing from the carpus measures only 
7.25; the second primary is longest, third nearly equal, first short, scarcely exceeding 
the fourth. The primaries are colored, however, almost exactly as in the adults, as 
regards their pattern, the broad white inner margins extending around their tips. 
The shafts of all are pure white, except apically. ‘Ihe outer web of the first primary 


*The external rectrices of this species are for the Sterninew almost what the central 
rectrices of Stercorarius buffoni are for the Lestridinw, in comparison with other species 
of their respective subfamilies. 
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is nearly pure black, lightening a little at the tip. The dark portion of the feathers 
grows lighter on each successively, until the inner ones are very light pearl—so light 
as to appear to fade insensibly into the white which broadly margins them. The sec- 
ondaries are white, with the greater part of their outer and a small part of their inner 
webs pearl-blue. The tail is exceedingly short, measuring less than four inches, the 
amount of emargination being only one inch, or even less. The outer pair of rectrices 
are narrower than the others, but hardly longer than the next pair, and not more 
acutely pointed. The rectrices are pearl-blue, darkest on their outer vanes, so light as 
to be almost white on their inner. The outer web of the outer feather, however, is not 
so dark as the next. Toward the extremities of the rectrices there is a subterminal 
border of brownish-black extending around the tip, and for half an inch or more down 
on ewch side. External to this rim of black there is another, which ends the feather, 
of pure or yellowish white. The warkings of the tail are abrupt and well detined. 
The legs and feet are dull greenish-black, like the bill, with a shade of reddish 
slightly apparent over some of the joints; the soles inclir ing to yellowish, the claws 
black, with whitish tips. Length of tarsus, 0.75; middle toe and claw, 0.90. The 
ground color of the upper parts is a very light pearl-blue, much as in the adults, and 
is pretty pure and uninterrupted on the rump and greater wing-coverts. But on 
the buck, the hind neck between the shoulders, the scapulars, tertials, median coverts 
and inner secondaries, this color is almost completely obscured and hidden by a very 
beautiful, fine, delicate, continuous mottling of black and light yellowish or fawn- 
color. This black is disposed chiefly in narrow, irregular, zigzag transverse lines, but 
their continuity everywhere interrupted by the mottling of fawn-color. Tiis appear- 
ance is very difficult to describe ; it is quite unlike anything else I bave seen among 
Terns, and rather reminds one of the delicately but inextricably blended colors of a 
Scops, 1 Caprimulgus, or perbaps of some Scolopacinw. On the tertials, inner secondaries, 
inner longest coverts, the pattern of mottling becomes larger and more distinct, for 
the feathers are, toward their termination, almost wholly black, with yellowish borders. 
The head is as peculiar as the back. The forehead and cheeks are of a uniform, deli- 
cately blended, and soft, light grayish-brown, which on the vertex and occiput becomes 
resolved into small, broad, indistinct longitudinal stripes of quite deep black and dull 
fawn-color, the streaks again being lost on the nape in perfectly uniform dull blackish. 
Just before and above the eye there is a spot almost pure silvery white; the eye is en- 
circled by nearly pure black, aggregated into a pretty well-defined semilune before it, 
stretching out bebind it as an extensive spot, covering the auricular and temporal 
regions; pretty sharply defined with the white below; being insensibly blended with 
the color of the occiput above. The under parts are pure white; but on the sides of 
the breast, or quite across it, the extreme tips of the feathers are a little obscured by 
dusky, causing them to appear exactly as if soiled. There is the ordinary band along 
the edge of the fore-arm of dull black, but it is obscured by some light fawn-colored 
tips of the feathers. 

Dimensions of the aduli.—Length, 14 to a little over 15 inches; extent, about 30; 
wing, from carpus, 94 to 93; tail, 7} to 72; depth of fork, 34 to 44; bill, along culmen, 
1.50; from nostrils to tip, 1.25; from feathers on side of lower mandible to tip, 1.75 ; 
height at base, 0.35; gonys, 1; rami, 0.75; tibiae bare, 0.40; tarsus, 0.85; middle toe 
toe alcne, 0.75; its claw, 0.25. 

Dimensions of young-of-year—Length, average, about 11 inches; extent, 23; wing, 
from carpus, 9.25; tail averaging 4 inches, with a depth of forking only 1 to 14; 
length of bill, 1.35; its other dimensions, and those of the feet, correspondingly less 
than in the adult. (Compare also measurements given in the description of the young- 
of-the-year before the first moult.) 

Though of about the same size as the typical species of Sterna, its form is more slen- 
der. The bill is relatively longer, slenderer, more acute, with a but slightly convex 
culmen, 2nd the gonys longer than, instead of about equal to, the exposed portion of 
the rami. The wings are shorter, with less tapering and acnte tip. The relative 
length and attenuation of the exterior rectrices surpasses that of any other species of 
Sterna. The tibiee are bare for a considerably shorter space. The claws are remark- 
ably arched, especially that of the outer toe. In the pattern of coloration it adheres 
more closely to the type, though the bill is black and the pileum of a different shape 
and degree of persistency in winter. No other species of Sterna proper bas so marked 
a roseate tint on its under parts, it being in this respect, for its genus, what galericulata 
is for “ Thalasseus.” 

The bill of perfectly adult birds is pure black, except the extreme base, which, with 
the mouth, is bright red. In immature specimens of various ages it is, fur a greater 
or less extent toward the base, light-colored, with considerable of a vermilion or 
rather light carmine tint during life. In others the whole bill is pure black. I have 
never seen it, however, so largely red as it is represented to be in Audubon’s plate. 
The other variations, beyond those normal and constant ones of age and sea: on above 
detailed, consist chiefly in a greater or less elongation of the tail. 

It is impossible to confound this species, in mature summer plumage, with any other 
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of Noith America, and consequently no comparisons need be made. The young bird- 
of-the-year resembles a good deal the same age of macrura, so much so that Naumann 
is at considerable pains to contradistinguish them. As the bird is then smaller than 
when adult, with a very short tail, flesh-colored or reddish bill; and as the macrura is 
then pure white below, they might perhaps be confounded. &. dougalli is, however, at 
once to be known by the different character of its more persistent and larger pileum ; 
much lighter color of the upper parts, and lighter and more obsolete and indistinet 
color of its spots, when young enough to have any; the lighter color of the web of 
its exterior tail-feather; much shorter wings and larger and longer feet, &e. 

I have been unable to detect any difference between numerous examples of this spe- 
cies from Europe and America. 

Though this species has often of late years been called “ pwradisca,” yet the ques- 
tioroble identification of Briinnich’s name had probably best give way to that one to 
which no doubt attaches. 
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Sterna portlandica, Rripaw., Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 433. 


Adult (?), summer plumage.—(No. 64394, Mus. Smith. Inst., Portland, Maine, July, 1873, 
F. Benner ; type of the species, as described J. ¢c.). Forehead, sides of head, neck all 
around, upper tail-coverts, and whole under parts, including lining of wings, pure 
white. Occiput, crown from opposite eyes, and space around eye, slaty-black. Man- 
tle an average shade of pearl-gray. A slaty bar along cubital edge of wing. Prima- 
ries light-silvered dusky, with white shaft, the outer web of the first black, the inner 
webs of all with large and long white space, which occupies the whole width of the 
web at base, and on the first reaches nearly to the tip. Tail white, with light pearly 
shade; the outer web of the outer feather dusky. Bill and feet black, buf the latter 
with a perceptible reddishness. Bill in size and shape identical with that of a young 
dougalli. Feet very small (just as in macrura); the tarsus notably shorter than the 
middle toe andclaw. Length, about 12.50 (tail defective; size apparently of dougalli); 
wing, 9.75; tail, 5 (with perhaps an inch gone); the fork, 2.25 (probably over 3); bill, 
along culmen, 1.20; along gape, 1.60; tarsus, only 0.60; middle toe and claw, 0.75. 

The subject of the present article differs materially from any other 
Tern I have seen. I cannot refer it to any species known tome. It 
apparently comes nearest dougalli, with which it is to be particularly 
compared. I will first observe that, though sbot in July, it is by no 
means certain that it is an adult bird; in fact the chances are the other 
way. The white of the forehead is not a firm, sharp lunule, but, on the 
contrary, an indefinite restriction of a black cap to the vertex and occi- 
put, the black and white shading gradually into each other. The pat- 
‘tern of the head is identical with that of a specimen of undoubted 
dougalli before me. Another strong mark of immaturity is seen in the 
slaty bar along the cubital border of the wing. This is also precisely 
as in the specimen of dougalli just mentioned. The pure white of the 
whole under parts and of the cervix, as well as the size of the white 
areas on the inner webs of the primaries, are exactly as in dougalli. 
The bill, in size, shape, and color, is identical with that of dougalli. So 
far we see nothing incompatible with the characters of dougalli. But 
in dougalli the mantle is extremely pale pearly, extending uninterrupted 
over therump and tail; in portlandica the mantle is about as in hirundo, 
and the rumpis white. (However, a winter specimen of dougalli has the 
mantle scarcely paler than in portlandica.) In dougalli the feet are coral- 
red or orange, obscured in the young in winter, and the tarsi are scarcely 
or not shorter than in the middle toe and claw; in portlandica the feet are 
quite blackish, and the tarsus is 0.25 shorter than the middle toe and 
claw. In the proportions of the feet, in fact, portlandica is the same as 
macrura. From macrura, portlandica is at once separated by its black 
bill and feet, and pure white under parts. 

Jf it could be shown that the tarsi of dougalli are ever so short as this, 
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perhaps the other differences from dougalli might be reconciled with the 
varying characters of age or season in that species; but at present the 
discrepancies are insurmountable. I have therefore no alternative to 
accepting Mr. Ridgway’s name, at least for the present. On examining 
the type-specimen with him, I had a suspicion that the bird might be 
longipennis, and he has expressed this doubt; but on conferring with 
Middendotff, Schrenck, and Radde, we find that the characters of longi- 
pennis do not agree at all with those of our bird.* 

A second specimen of portlandica has been taken by Mr. William Brews- 
ter in Massachusetts. It agrees exactly, except that the black cap is 
more restricted, the white reaching along the middle line over the vertex 
to the occiput (comprising my view of the instability of this character). 
It is slightly larger. Wing, 10.25; tail, 6.30; culmen, 1.25; tarsus, 0.65; 
middle toe without claw, the same. 

This specimen was not included in the analysis of the subgenus on 
_p. 675, and its supposed validity requires confirmation. 


STERNA SUPERCILIARIS var. ANTILLARUM, Coues. 
Least Tern. 
a. superciliaris. 


Sterna superciliaris, VIEILL., Nouv. Dict. xxxii, 1819, 126; E. M. 350 (Hati ceja blanca, 
Az., Apunt. iii, 377).—CovuEs, Ibis, 1264, 390.—Bxas., J. f. O. 1866, 74.—Scr. & . 
Sav., P. Z. S. 1866, 200 (Ucayali); 1867, 593; 1871, 571; 1873, 310.—Ruinu., 
Vid. Med. 1870, 19 (Brazil). 

Sterna maculata, VIFILL., E. M. 330 (Hati tacheté, AZARA). 

Sterna argentea, MaxiM., Beit. iv, 871—Burm., Syst. Uebers. ili, 542; Reise, ii, 519.— 
PELZz., O. B. 325 (Brazil). 


b. antillarum. 


Sterna minuta, Wits., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 80, pl. 70, f. 2 (not of Linnzeus and European 
writers).—Bp., Syn. 1828, 355.—AupD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1838, 175, pl. 319; Syn. 
1839, 321; B. Am. vii, 1844, 119, 439.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 350.—Putn., Pr. Ess. 
Inst. i, 1856, 221 (Massachusetts). 

Sterna minuta americana, Suxv., Ofv. K.-A. Forh. 1869, 589 (Porto Rico). 

Sterna argentea, NUTT., Man. ii, 1834, 280.—Bp., List, 1838, 61.—LE6r., Ois. Trinidad, 545. 

Sternula antillarum, LEss., Descr. Mammif. et Ois. 1847, 256. 

Sterna antillarum Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 552 (critical).—Covss, Ibis, 1864, 390 
(Belize).—CovsEs, Ibis, 1866, 64 (coast of California) —Covuzs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 100 (the same).—Cougs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 308 (New England, breed- 
ing).—COougEs, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 126 (Sonth Carolina).—Covrs, Am. Nat. 
iii, 1869, 337 (biography).—CovgEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 45 (North Carolina, 
breeding).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. viii, 1864, 107 (Sombrero); viii, 1866, 299 (New 
York).—Dress., Ibis, 1866, 44 (Texas).—GUNDL., Repert. F. N. i, 1865, 393 
(Cnba).—Sc1. & Satv., P. Z. §. 1871, 571 (Central America).—Ripew., Ann. 
Lyc. N. Y. x, 1874, 391 (Illinois). 

Sternula melanorhyncha, LESS., op. et. loc. cit. (juv.). 

Sterna frenata, GAMB., Pr. Phila. Acad. iv, 1848, 128.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1858, 864. WHEAT., 
Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No. 276.—Covrs & PRENT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 418 
(Washington, D. C.)—Hayp., Rep. 1862 (Missouri region). ALLEN, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iv, 1864, 90 (Massachusetts).—TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 39.—Snow, B. Kans. 
1873, 12 (rare). 

Sternula frenata, Br., Compt. Rend. 1856, 773. 

Sterna superciliaris, CaB.,J. f. O. v, 232 (Cuba).—Coues, Key, 1872, 322 (North America). 

Sterna (Sternula) superciliaris, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 121, No. 11066 (includes both). 


*Since writing the foregoing, I have had an opportunity of inspecting a fine example 
of longipennis, through the kind attentions of Dr. Otto Finsch, of Bremen. I fail to see 
how longipennis differs from hirwndo (auct.) except in the more extensively black bill. 
It is of exactly the same size, proportion of parts, and general aspect. The species (if 
it be one) has given ornithologists some trouble, apparently; but the only question 
seems to me to be its distinctness from hirundo. 
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Dirac. S. minute similis ejusdemque stature ; sed uropygio canddque cum pallio concolori- 
bus, rostro breviore, graciliore, vilté frontali angustiore ; rostro flavo, apice nigro, pedibus 
flavis. 

Hab.—Temperate North America, especially along the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, but also on the larger inland waters. Up the Pacific coast to California (Xantus, 
Coues). South into the Antilles and Middle America generally. Apparently winters 
beyond the United States. (The typical superciliaris from South America; Brazil, Para- 
guay, &c.) 

Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—9005, Platte River; 9007, Loup Fork ; 8999, Yellow- 
stone River. 

Adult, breeding plumage.—Bill about as long as the head, slightly exceeding the tarsus 
and middle toe together without the claw; compressed; only moderately robust; the 
tip very acute, but not much attenuated nor decurved. Culmen straight to the nos- 
trils, slightly but equally decurved for the rest of its extent; commissure curved 
throughout; rami concave in outline, short; gonys straight, much longer than the 
ramus. Nasal groove tolerably wide, but very short, and not deep. Tomia slightly 
inflected. Wings of moderate Jength; first primary but very slightly longer than the 
second; the rest successively more and more rapidly graduated. Tertials and inner 
secondaries very short, reaching in the folded wing only half way to its tip. Tail 
rather short, and only moderately forked; the central rectrices broad, with broadly 
rounded tips; the external pair narrowing rapidly to a very acute tip. Tibi bare but 
a very short distance. Feet small, short, slender; tarsus equal to middle toe and half 
its claw; of ordinary characters as regurds scutellation and reticulation. Outer toe 
almost or quite as long as the middle, with its claw very much shorter and weaker; 
inner toe short, its claw just reaching to the base of the middle claw. Uuguis of hal- 
lux extremely minute. Webs moderately broad; the outer only slightly, the inner 

very considerably, incised. 

Bill yellow, its tip for usually an eighth to a fourth of an inch black, but sometimes 
altogether yellow. The junction of this black with the yellow is quite straight and 
perpendicular, as it does not run off on the gonys, nor culmen, nor tomia. Pileum 
glossy greenish-black. On the forehead a narrow lnnula of white, the posterior border 
of which is very concave, the narrow cornua of which extend over the eyes just to 
their posterior borders. This crescent extends quite to the Dill, but is separated from 
the white of the cheeks by a narrow line of black, which runs forward as a prolonga- 
tion of the pileum, through the eyes, to the extreme tip of the feathers on the side of 
the bill. The entire upper parts of the bird, including its rump, nape, upper tail- 
coverts, and the rectrices themselves, are pear]-blue, with a considerable tinge of 
plumbeous. This color extends undiluted quite to the black pileum, on the sides of 
the neck and head fading insensibly into the pure white of the under parts. The rec- 
trices are about the color of the back, only they grow lighter toward their bases, and 
their under surfaces, together with the outer web of the first, are nearly white. The 
color of the back extends undiluted to the extreme apices of the secondaries and ter- 
tials, but the inner webs of these feathers are basally nearly white. The shafts of the 
first two primaries are white inferiorly, black superiorly ; the webs themselves black, 
the inner with a considerable space white; this white space separated from the black 
by a tolerably distinct line of definition, not extending to the tip of the feather. The 
other primaries are a considerably darker sbade of the color of the back, their inner 
webs fading into whitish along their borders, which thus become conspicuously mar- 
gined with white quite to their tips. Whole under parts, including the inferior alar 
tectrices, pure white, without the least wash of plumbeous or tinge of rosy. Feet 
orange yellow, the claws black. 

Toward the middle or latter part of July, the bird above described begins to change, 
and, until it has fully completed its auturmn moult, its plumage is as follows: 

Adults during the August moult.—Bill mostly black, but a greater or less degree of 
yellow remaining. The black pileum has already become variegated with white, the 
front being mostly of that color. The upper parts are as in summer, but there are 
indications of the dusky band that is to appear along the fore-arm. Tail scarcely at 
all forked, from wearing away of the central rectrices. A larger number of the pri- 
maries are blackish, without a silvery tinge, and this grayish-black extends along the 
radial edge of the metacarpus to the carpal joint on the feathers of the ala spuria. 

At the finishing of the moult we have the— 

Adult, winter plumage.—Bill black; legs and feet dull yellowish. Forehead and lores 
pure white; vertex white, with more or less numerous, narrow, longitudinal lines of 
black; occiput and nape wholly brownish-black, sending forward on each side over 
the auriculars, to just in front of the eye, a band of the same. The upper parts are as 
-in the adults in summer, but rather darker, and the mantle does not, as in summer, 
extend quite up to the nape, but leaves a portion of the neck behind white, as are also 
the whole under parts. There is a continuous band of grayish-black along the fore- 
arm; the bend of the wing from the primaries to the carpal joint is also of this color. 
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The primaries are about as described last. The tail is colored much as in summer, but 
the lateral feathers have not the elongation that they acquire during that season. — 

The immature winter plumage, or that of a young bird which has just completed its 
first autumn moult, differs fron the above as follows: It is somewhat smaller, with 
considerably weaker bill, the basal portions of which are still more or less dirty flesh- 
color. The forehead and vertex are rather grayish-white than pure white, and the 
brownish-black of the nape is interrupted with light grayish. The uniformity of the 
colors of the upper parts is interfered with by the still remaining lighter tips of most 
of the feathers, while some may yet retain the brownish subapical spots of the aris 
hornotina. The tail has still some traces of dark subapical spots. It is only in carly 
winter that this particular plumage can be seen, for toward spring the birds are 
hardly to be distinguished from the adults. 

We have yet. to describe the bird-of the-year in July and August, before its first 
moult; the following is the plumage of the— 

Aris hornotina.—Bill nearly as stont at the base as in the adults, but shorter, more 
obtuse, with illy-developed symphyseal eminence; brownish-black ; under mandible 
basally dull flesh. Frons mostly white; the vertex and occiput variegated with 
brownish-black and white, the former color mostly aggregated into a post-ocnlar patch. 
Dorsum and alar tectrices lightly washed with the pear]-gray of the adults, but the 
continuity of this color greatly interrupted by hastate or crescentic spots of brown, 
which mottle the whole upper parts, one or more being on each feather. Primarics 
grayish-black, growing lighter from without inward. Their inner webs are bordered 
with white, broadest on the outer primary, growing narrower and longer on the others 
till, on the inner ones, it goes quite around the tip of the feather on to the outer web; 
outer web of first primary, and shafts of all the primaries, pure black superiorly, pure 
white inferiorly. Tail deeply emarginate, the Jateral feathers scarcely clougated ; 
pearl-blue, deepening towards the tips of the rectrices into dusky-gray, the extreme 
apices again white. Whole under parts pure white. Size somewhat less than the adults. 

Dimensions of the adult.—Length, about 9; extent, 20; wing, 6.60; tail 3.50, its fork 
1.75; bill along culmen, 1.20; depth ut base, 0.28; tarsus, 0.60; middle toe and claw, 
0.72. Young correspondingly smaller in all dimensions: Length, about 8.50; wing, 
6.35; tail, 3.25; bill down sometimes to 1. 

Other variations—As in all Terns, there is a notable variation in the length and 
stoutuess of the bill; but the largest I have seen do not equal those of either minula 
or superciliaris proper. But when we come to compare typical superciliaris of South 
Aierica with minuta, we find no notable difference ; so that size of the bill can only 
be used to distinguish the North American variety of superciliaris from minuta—not 
whole American form from its Muropean representative. In color, the bill of var. 
antillarum usually presents us with a black tip one-cigbth to one-fourth of an inch long; 
while in superciliavis the bill is wholly yellow. But, in cnuumerating the different 
points of superciliaris and antillarum, Messrs. Sclater and Salvin, who separate the two, 
have overlooked the fact, which I only lately learned myself, that in a certain percent- 
age of antillarum itself the bill is wholly yellow, and that sometimes the bill of super- 
ciliaris is dark at the tip.* In examining a great many fresh specimens of antillarum, 


* This is the case, for example, with No, 210*2, from the Parana, South America, in 
which the bill is yellow, clouded with olivaceous on the under mandible, and with the 
tip brownish for uearly a fourth of an inch. The bill is notably longer and larger 
than in var. an/illarum—almost 1.40 along culmen, and 0.30 deep at base. The bird is 
also larger—the wing 7.15, or about an inch longer than usual in anfillarum. 

A specimen of S. nereis, Gould, from New Zealand (No. 66264, Dr. J. Haast), agrees 
substantially with European minuta, in the pearly-gray not extending on the tail, and 
large dark-tipped bill. The bill is, however, even stouter, especially deeper at the 
base than in minuta, and the general size is notably greater; wing, 7.10; bill 1.25 
along culmen, 0.32 deep at base. 

S. exilis of Tschudi (Peru) I have not seen. As understood by Messrs. Sclater and 
Salvin (who refer to it 8. loricata, Pu. & Lanps., Wieg. Arch. 1863, 124, Bay of Arica), 
it appears decidedly different from the rest. Without considering the question of posi- 
tive taxonomic rank, the several forms just mentioned may be thus tabulated: 


A. Entirely white below. 
a. Pearly of mantle vot extending on tail, which is white. 


1, Smaller; wing, under 7; bill, about 0.25 deep at base... .. minuta. 
2. Larger; wing,7 or more; bill, 0.30 or more at base --..... nercis. 


b. Pearly of mantle extending uninterrupted on tail. 


3. Smaller; wing, under 7; bill, under 1.25, usually black 
HIPPO sacsic cecie oon cn ebin secs ese gales tena eeseaeEey antillarum. 
4. Larger; wing, over 7; bill, over 1.25, seldom black tipped.. superciliaris. 
B. “Gray” below; bill very slender, its terminal half black............. exilia, . 
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which I shot on the Carolina. coast in the breeding season, I found many with the black 
tip reduced to a mere point, and a few without trace of black. This supposed distinc- 
tion, therefore, fails as a test, though an average difference in this respect really holds, 
enough perhaps to warrant our recognition of a var. antillarum, coupled as this charac- 
ter is with the notably smaller size, especially of the bill. But I feel quite confident 
that I was right in uniting antillarum specifically with superciliaris, os I did in the 
“Key,” following Hartlaub, Cabanis, and Gray. 

Antillarum being referable specifically to superciliaris, which latter has a bill equaling 
in size that of minuta of Europe, we are reduced, in separating these two species, to the 
character of extent of the pearl-gray mautle of superciliaris over the rump and tail, 
which latter parts are in minuta pure white, like the belly. In the American bird, 
according to my observations, the white frontal Innula at least averages considerably 
narrower than that of the European, but this is not a very reliable character. I con- 
tinue to separate the two specifically, though there is much to be said in favor of their 
merely varietal difference, as held by Sundevall. 

The term minuta, used by earlier American writers, being preoccupied for the Euro- 
pean bird, while superciliaris may perhaps be best restricted to the South American 
(where its synenymn argentea also belongs); the name antillarum, Lesson (1747), ante- 
dating Gambel’s frenata of 14%, may be applied to the North aud Middle American 
form, as I pointed out in 1262. There is no question of its pertinence here, nor that 
Lesson’s melanorhyncha is the young of the same. 


Although this species is more particularly abundant along the 
Atlantic coast, yet its distribution in the interior of the United States, 
along the larger water-courses, is more general than has been com- 
monly supposed. Dr. Hayden got it in various parts of the Missouri 
region, and Prof. Snow has it in his list. It migrates up the Mississippi 
from the Gulf, though most of the individuals prefer to pass along the 
coast. On the Pacific side it reaches California. It breeds at various 
points all along, and in winter retires far south, as seen by the above 
quotations. The best opportunity I have had of studying its habits 
occurred to me on the North Carolina coast, where it is a summer resi- 
dent, from early in April until October, and, except at the height of the 
influx of the other kinds, the most abundant Tern of all. It breeds 
there in great numbers. A specimen, shot May 17, had then an egg 
ready to be laid; but most of the eggs are deposited toward June, and 
during the fore part of that month. The first young birds I noticed 
were flying June 20; but this was early for them, the broods not being 
fairly on wing until the middle of July. During all of May and June, 
indeed, there are pleuty of immature birds about; but these, it should 
be observed, are of the last summer’s broods, rendering the conclusion 
obvious that at least two years are required to assume the perfect dress. 
These birds have the bill black, no black cap or white crescent, slaty 
auriculars and occiput, dark bar along the front edge of the wing, 
imperfectly-colored primaries, and slightly forked tail; thus not possibly 
to be confounded with birds of the season, which are curiously varie- 
gated with gray-brown and white, and show no pearly-blue. The year- 
lings were in plenty with the adults at the breeding-grounds; but 
whether or not they were paired aud had eggs too, was plainly impos- 
sible to determine, as Terns’ eggs are almost never identified as to the 
exact parent, when numbers of the birds are breeding together, as they 
were in this case. The usual number of eggs is two, not three, and 
often only one is laid; they do no not average over 14 by Linch. The 
eggs here were laid on the pebbly shingle just back of the beach, among 
the sand-dunes, and were deposited on the bare ground all around, in a ~ 
scarcely perceptible depression, or none at all. During the season the 
air is filled with the shrill cries of the birds winging overhead; they are 
fearless in attempted defence of their charge, often dashing down 
within a few feet of one’s head. The eggs are very difficult to find, even 
when numerous, as they are colored much like their surroundings. The 
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ground color varies from ciear, pale greenish-white to pale dull drab or 
olivaceous. The markings are numerous, and generally distributed, 
though they frequently tend to wreathe around the large end, especially 
when they are of large size; they consist of small splashes, irregular 
spots, and mere dots of clear brown of several shades, together with 
numerous pale, ill-defined lilac or gray shell-markings. 


STERNA ALEUTICA, Bd.” 


Aleutian Tern. 


Sterna aleutica, Bp., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 321, pl. 31, f. 1—DaLi & Bann., ibid. 307 
y ' (Kodiak).—CoukEs, Key, 1872, 322. 
Sterna “ camtschatica, Patu.,” Fuxscu, Abb. Nat. iii, 1472, 85 (Alaska). 


Dic. S. rostro, pedibus, vertice, nuchd, et fascia transoculari, nigris ; lunuld frontal, guid, 
genis ct caudd, albis ; corpore griseo-plumbeo, subtus dilutiore, magis perlaceo ; magnitudine 
civeiter S. macrure. 

Hab.—Aleutian Islands. (Kodiak.) 


Adult.—(No. 52517, Mus. Smiths.; Kodiak, June 12, 1868. The type of the species.) 
The bill has the usual shape, as in hirundo, macrura, &c. It isentirely black. The feet 
are small, as in the species just named, but depart somewhat from the typical condi- 
tion of this genus in having the webs more deeply incised. The emargination is not so 
great, however, as in the genus Hydrochelidon. It is much as in Haliplana. The tibise 
are bare to the usual extent. The wings and tail are exactly as in Sterna proper, tho 
latter, in its length and depth of fork, recalling macrura and forsteri. The crown and 
pape are black; there is a large white frontal crescent, the horns of which reach to the 
posterior border of the eyes, the convexity of which extends into the nasal fossx, the 
concavity of which is opposite the anterior border of the eyes. It is thus seen to be 
broader than in most species similarly marked. The black vertex sends through the 
eye a band that crosses the cheeks and reacbes the bill just posterior to the point of 
greatest extension of the feathers on the latter. The chin, auriculars, and other parts 
of the head bordering this vitta below, are pure white, presently deepening insensibly 
into the hue of the under parts. The tail is wholly pure white; no pearly wash on 
either vane of any of the feathers. The upper parts at large are of a dark pearl-gray, 
with a dull leaden hue, different from the clear pearly of macrura, &c., yet not of the 
smoky cast of panayensis, &c.; it is a tint intermediate between these, that I find diffi- 
cult to name satisfactorily. The whole under parts, from the white of the chin, 
just noticed, to the under tail-coverts, are of a paler and more decidedly pearly tint 
of the same color, more nearly as in full-plumaged macrwra, yet more grayish. Both 
under and upper tail-coverts are, like the tail, white. The color of the back mounts 
on the neck behind to the black of the nape without intervention of white. ‘The under 
wing-coverts and the edge of the wing are pure white; so also are all the shafts of the 
primaries. The primaries are blackish lead-color, with silvery hoariness, and each with 
a large white space on the inner web. This white space on the first primary occupies 
at the base the whole width of the inner web, but grows narrower toward the tip of 
the feather, ending about an inch from the tip, which is wholly blackish, lead-color, 
as just described, this color running down as a narrow margining of the inner vane for 
two inches or more. On the other primaries successively this white space diminishes 
in size, and is also less distinctly defined. The secondaries are colored much like the 
back, but the greater part of the inner web of all is white, and there is a narrow 
oblique touch of white on the outer web near its end, which forms a bar across the 
wing when closed. 

‘Dimensions.—Bill along culmen, 1.40; along gape, 1.70; height at base, 0.30; length 
of gonys, 0.20; wing, 9.75; tail, 6.50: depth of fork, about 2.40; tarsus, 0.60; middle 
toe alone, 0.80; its claw, nearly 0.30. 

No special comparison with any other known species is required. 

‘This Tern, recently described (as above), is interesting in several respects. It is 


‘singular that so strongly marked a species should have remained so long unnoticed, 


but.we find no indication of it in the uames or descriptions of previous writers. It 
gives us a new style of coloration for North American species. At first sight it sug- 
gests species of Haliplana, without, however, presenting anything like the special 
coloration of the type of that subgenus, fuliginosa. It more nearly resembles the-paler- 
colored species of the genus, as panayensis for example; and, again, comes nearer still 
to certain southern forms of what are usually rated as Sterna proper ; for instance, S. 
lunata, Peale. The black bill and feet, white frontal lunula, dullness of the upper 
parts, &c., which suggest Haliplana, are supplemented by an approach to that genus 
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from another direction, viz, the deep incision cf the webs, which is as well marked 
perhaps as in H. fuliginosa, but which evidently falls short of the requireuients of Hy- 
drochelidon in this respect. With all this mimetic resemblance to several species of a 
different group, S. aleutica cannot be severed from tbouse of Sterna proper. The species 
of Haliplana are white below, and bave the tail more or less similarly colored with 
the upper parts; 8. aleutica, like macrura and its allies, is strongly washed on the under 
parts with a diluted tint of tho sime color as the upper parts, the tail remaining pure 
white, in strong contrast. : 

The differences between H. fuliginosa and one of the typical Sterne, as hirundo for 
example, are strongly marked, and were only th:s species.to be taken into considera- 
tion, it might seem advisable to separate it generically; but investigation of inter- 
mediate forms shows the propriety of retaining Haliplana to be very questionable. 
From the extreme of form and pattern of coloration that fuliginosa shows, there are 
easy gradations toward Sterna proper through panayensis, aud certain species. usually 
called Sterna, as infuscata, lunata, and perhaps other exotics witb which I um uot well 
acquainted, these being referable to either genus with equal propriety. Finally, 
another strong link is afforded by this 5. aleutica, which is unquestionably a Sterna, yet 
leans in the direction of Haliplana in certain points both of form and coloration. 

At present only the original specimen of this species is known. It is in mature, 
doubtless breeding plumage, having been shot in June. In winter the species may be 
expected to differ in wanting the pure black of the crown, which may then be largely 
replaced by white, obscuring the outlines of the frontal lunula. The stripe through 
the eye will probably be retained ; so will some black upon the occiput. The general 
colors will be paler, the wings more canescent. Young birds will differ in imperfec- 
tion of the head markings, much as just suggested; the bill and feet may be in part 
light colored; the under parts pure white. \ 

Since the foregoing was penned, three more specimens have come to hand, from the 
same region as the type, and are exactly like it. Dr. Finsch’s determination that the 
species is camtschatica of Pallas, is open to grave doubt; I cannot make such an identi- 
fication, after carefal examination of Pallas’s description. 


Subgenus HALIPLANA, Wagl. 


< Sierna, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 605, et aliq. 

= Onychoprion, WAGL., Isis, L832. 277. (Sterna serrata, FORST.) _ 
= Planeis, WAGL., Isis, 1232, 1222 (type —?). 

= Haliplana, WAaGL., Isis, 1232, 1224. (S. fuliginosa, GM.) 

= Haliplanes, apud Buas., List B. Eur. 1262, 22. 

> Anous, Less., Deser. Mammif. et Ois. 1247, 255, nee LEACH. 

< Hydrochelidon, Bp., List, 1238, 61, partim ; nee BOLE. 

= Thalassipora, Bots ( fide Garay; type given as “ infuscata, LicuT.”). 
= Melanosterna, BL. (fide GRAY). 


GEN. cHaR. Bill as long as the head, scarcely exceeded by the tarsus and middle toe 
together, staight, stout at the base, where it is nearly as broad as high, but tapering; 
the tip rather acute. Culmen brdhd, especially at the base, and but slightly convex ; 
gonys straight, ascending, making the commissure scarcely at all decurved; the rami 
slightly convex; the eminentia symphysis obtuse and little developed; the tomia of 
both mandibles inflected. Nasal groove long and deep, but rather irregularly detined, 
terminating beyond the middle of the bill; the nostrils more auterior than in Sterna, 
though not so much so as in dAnous, Outline of feathers on bill as in Sterna. Wings 
exceedingly long, pointed, but the first primary scarcely longer than the second. Tail 
very long, very deeply forked, as in Sterna, but the feathers broader and stiffer, and 
not so regularly tapering. Feet moderately long, the tibize denuded for a consider- 
able distance; toes all short, the inner extremely so; the middle, with its claw, 
scarcely longer than the tarsus, which is of moderate length, slender. The webs mad- 
erately broad, the outer very lightly, the inner more deeply incised. Of. moderate 
size and slender, graceful form. Bicolor. Characters of mouth as in Sfernine gen- 
erally. Trachea of small calibre flattened above, but soon becoming quite cylindrical. 
Lower larynx very small, its muscles feeble. Bronchial half-rings very deiicate, but 
distinct from the first, which is as usual larger and stronger. Zone of proventricular 
glands unusually narrow. Hepatic and cystic ducts very short. Ccca* minute, 


* IT cannot reconcile Audubou’s description of the organs of digestion with tbe results 
obtained by my own scalpel. In the specimens examined the esophagus was not 
“within the thorax dilated into an enormous sac,” nor were its walls * extremely thin, 
so as to be membranous and transparent.” The organ in question was of pretty uni- 
form calibre throughout, and as muscular as in any other Tern. There must have 
existed in Audubon’s specimen a temporary and accidental dilation, as might readily 
be the case. I cannot account for the difference in length of ceca as given by him, 
and as I have found. In my specimens the ceca, instead of being like those of the 
Lestridine, are exceedingly short, and strictly sternine in character. 
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scarcely two-tenths of an inch long. Rectum extremely short. Cloaca lerge and 
globular. Kidneys only divided into three or four lobes. 

This subgenus in many respects is allied to Anous, apparently connectieg the two Kee- 
tions Slernew and Anota, though unquestionably belonging to the former. Its essential 
features lic in the shape of the bill, position of the nostrils, &e. In pattern of color 
ation there is a considerable deviation from the ordinary type. There are few notice- 
able anatomical points, the chief being the slenderness of the trachea, weaknes of the 
lower Jarynx, and narrowness of the proventricular zone. 

Three names proposed for the genus are by the same anthor and bear the same date, 
Jn this instance it seems to be a matter of choice which to adopt; and, although sali- 
plana is instituted several pages after Onychoprion and Mlanclis, 1 prefer to adopt it, as 
its type is the well-known S. fidiginosa, and as it is the most cuphonious, 

Until recently but a single species of the section was known to inhabit North Amer- 
ica, Mr. GN. Saawrence introduced the Centra) American anoathata (“discolor”) into 
our fauna, by virtue of specimens in bis cabinet from Mr. Audubon’s collection, labeled 
as having been taken in Ilorida. It appears to be a common bird of the Central 
American coast and islands. 

The following analytical table will serve to distinguish the two North American 
species of the section—J/, lunata, Peale, not an inhabitant of North America, being in- 
troduced for further comparison : 

Common characters.—Bill and feet black. Under parts and a frontal Junula white. 

I. Back like crown, 
1. Above, deep brownish-black. ...... 0.22 e220 cee cee cece ee ee eee eee Suliginond, 
I]. Back not like crown; crown black. 
2. Back dees sinOky Bray oa. 2c sn:e eae vena vnsie ae anima angathela, 
Be DAGK Llib: precipi yy ca. cio siete ee Serna Heke von ae lunata. 


STERNA (UALIPLANA) FULIGINOSA, Gm. 
Sooty Tern, 


Sterna fuliginosa, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 17##, G05.— Latin, Ind. Orn, fi, #04 (Brrr, vili, 3454 
Sooly Toru, Atct. Zool. ii, No. 4473 Gen. Syn. vi, $52, &6.).—Wins., Am. Orn. 
viii, 114, 145, pl. 72, ff —- Br, Syn. TAK, 355.—Neas., Man. ii, 1°34, 2e4.— 
AvUb., Orn, Biog. iii, 1455, 2635 v, 14509, 641; pl. 28535 Syn. 1eu9, 3175 1. Am, 
vii, 144, 90, pl. 492.—Can., J. f. O. v, 255 (Cuba).— Law, BON. A. 1A, 61 
Cabs., Orn. U.S. Ex, Exyy 1-58, 3 6.—Haers., Ibis, 1459, 350 7 Red Sea).— Bry., 
Pr. Bost. 50c. vii, 1659, 124 (Babaimas).— ALLEN, Ir. Wiss. Inst. iv, 1264, 90 (Mas- 
sachusetts, breeding).—Dress., Ibis, 1-66, 44 (Sex4s).—Tavion, Shis, 164, 172 
(St. Thomas).—Sunp., Ofv. Vet. Ak. Fork. 1869, 589 (St. Bartholomew).— 
Uaidine, Bro B. 172,169 (Lutbury, Jongland, Mosenny, N. HW. Duth. 110; 
Vaniine, The Field, June 26, 14695 Zool, 1269, p. 1467). 

Sterna (Onyhoprion) fuliginosa, GRAY, List Br. 3. 105, 242 (Luvbury, Enuland 5 quotes 
Bown, Zool, 1453, 37555 Yani, Bro Ib. 3d ed. 542). 

Sterna (Saliplaues fuliginosa, DLas., List B. Jour. 22 @yuotes Magdeburg, NAuM.,, v, 412). 

Sterna (Ioliplana) fuligingsa, Cots, Key, 1672, 322. 

Onychoprion fuliginosa, WAGL., Isis, 1°32, 277.—GouLp, Introd. Ik. Aust. 1647, 113; 2. 

Angst. pl. 32.—8c.., BP. Z. 8. 1456, 144 (Ascension Islund).—Sci. & SaLv., P. 
L. 3.1071, S72 (Middle America. 
Haliplona fuliginosa, WsGr., Isis, 1432, 1224.—Br., Compt. Rend. 1#56, 772.— Coves, Pr. 
Phita, Acad. 1#62, 556 (critical)—Coces, Ibis, 1864, 092 (Monduras).— SALv., 
Ibis, 1-66, 200 (the same ).—GUNDL., Rep. FN. i, 1465, 393 (Cuba).—Cocks, Pr. 
bas. Inst. v, 162, 209(7 Massachusetts, breeding ).—Cocns, Vr. Phils. Acad. 1-71, 
46 (North Carolina).—Laws., Anu. Lyc. N.Y. viii, 14 (Nicaragua).— ALLEN, 
Am. Nat. iii, 1-70, 644 (occurrence in Massachusetts denied by Dr. Brewer). 

Tydrochelidon futiginosam, Sbv., List, 1634, 61.—Gosse, B. Jam, 1747, 433. 

Sterna serrata, $ ouss., Deser. An. ed. Licht. 1844, 276. 

Onychoprion serrata, WAGL., Isis, 1242, 277. 

Laliplona serrata, Be., Compt. Rend. 1456, 772. 

Sterna guitata, Foss, Deser, An, ed. Licht. 1#44, 211. (Jur.) 

Anous Vherminieri, L438, Descr, Mamsmif. et Ois, 1447, 255 (Antilles), (Sur) 

Sterna melanoptera, Sw. ( fide BLas.). 

Sterna gould, Ryicn. ( fide Guay). 

Sterna lucinosy, Viti, & Lani, Wiey. Arch. 1266, 126 ( fide Scr. & SALy.). 

Sterna fuliginoxe var. crissaliz, Bo., apud LAWK,, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1871 (Socorro), 

Disc. S, bicolor, corpore supra, roatro, pedibus remigihusyue nigria, infro cum rectrice late- 
cali nisi in apice, albia; cite frontali athd, freno per lora ducto nigro. Sur. corpore toto 
brunnco-nigro, aubtus dilutiore, dorso transcersim rufo-undulaty, obdomine (TIBROYUE YBCO 
albis, tectricibus alarum atbo-terminatia. : 


Hob.—Wasmer parts of the world. South Sea Islands. Australia. Red Sea(?). 
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Casual in Europe (as above). Ascension Is!and (Collingwood, Zool. 980; Sperling, Ibis, 
1868, 286). South America to Chili (Phil. & Landb.). Middle America and various West 
Indian islands. Pacific coast of Mexico (Socorro, Grayson). In North America on the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coast; north regularly only to the Carolinas; casually to Penn- 
sylvania (Chester County, Barnard, in lit., Baird); extension to New England denied. 


Adult in spring plumage.—With the form, &c., as already detailed under head of the 
subgenus. Bill black. Legs and feet black. Claws black. Iris dullred. On the fore- 
head is a broad lunula of white, the coruua of which extend backward over the eye to 
about opposite its middle; its convex borders separated from the white of the lower 
put of the cheeks by a straight rather broad band of brownish-black, which extends 
trom the eye obliquely downward and forward to the bill. The entire upper parts are 
black, deep and uniform, with considerable of a greenish gloss, specially noticeable on 
the crown. Entire under parts from chin to end of inferior tail-coverts, sides of the 
head below the eye, sides of the neck more than half way around, with inferior alar 
tectrices, pure white. Primaries deep brownish-black, lighter on the inner webs; their 
shafts superiorly light brown, inferiorly white. Secondaries like the primaries, but 
the greater part of their inner webs whitish. Tail glossy brownish-black above, duller 
below; the elongated exterior rectrices white, with white shafts, deepening into black- 
ish toward the extremities, principally of their inner webs. 

Young-of-the-year—Smaller than the adults, the bill especially much smaller and 
weaker. Upper mandible black; the under dull reddish, deeper toward the tip; eyes 
and feet dull reddish. The entire plumage is of a nearly uniform brownish or grayish 
fuliginous; darker on the upper parts; still deeper on the primaries, where it is almost 
black; lighter on the under parts, so much so as to fade on the abdomen into grayish- 
white. The superior alar tectrices and the scapulars are all broadly tipped with white, 
which gives a very peculiar spotted aspect to the parts. The featheys of the back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts, are all margined and tipped with dull rufous, which 
causes these parts to present a remarkable transversely-waved appearance. The tail 
is uniformly of much the same color 9s the wings, all the rectrices fading toward their 
apices into dull brownish. It is simply emarginate, instead of being deeply forked 
the lateral rectrices having but a slight elongation. 

Dimensions of the adult.—Average length, about 16.50; extent of wings, 33 to 35. Wing 
from the carpus, 12; tail, 7 to 7.50; depth of fork, 3. to 3.50. Bill along culmen, 1.80; 
along commissure, 2.50; from feathers on side of lower mandible, 1.90 ; height at base 
0.50. Tibiz bare, 0.70; tarsus, 1; middle toe and claw, 1.20; outer ditto, 1.05; inner 
ditto, 0.75; hallux and its claw, 0.30. 

This species is too well known, and too distinct from any other of North America, to 
require any further description or comparison. The plumage of the young, above de- 
tailed, is very peculiar, and interesting as being a state upon which one or two nominal 
species have been founded. It is very different from that of the adults. As the bird 
in this condition grows older the abdomen and under parts generally become lighter 
at the same time that the upper portions of the body deepen in color. The rufous 
margins of the feathers of the back and the white tips of the alar tectrices gradually 
disappear, and the white front begins to make its appearance. The lateral feathers of 
the tail acquire length and tenuity and become whitish. While the bird is undergo- 
ing these changes it has also been characterized by some authors as a distinct species. 

_A specimen from Socorro (No, 50861, A. J. Grayson), and another from Isabella 
Island, are different in some respects from any others I have seen. The under parts 
from the middle of the belly backward, including the tail-coverts, are distinctly washed 
over with clear, pale slate-gray, which appears in striking contrast to the pure white 
of the rest of the under parts. The line of demarcation of the two colors is evident. I 
have not specimens enough to say whether this is a constant feature of the birds from 
that locality. This is the form named var. crissalis, as above. 

A large suite of specimens from various Pacific localities, in the Smithsonian, col- 
lected by the United States Exploring Expedition, shows me no characters by which a 
second species may be distinguished from fuliginosa. 

Anatomical characters.—The mouth presents but slight variations from the ordinary 
type. Median ridge commences an inch and a quarter from the tip; is broad and not 
very prominent; small obtuse papille are thinly scattered over its whole surface. 
Lateral ridges are somewhat sinuate, and extend backward hardly beyond the termina- 
tion of the median ridge. They are thickly papillate. Opening of posterior nares 
three-fourths of an inch long. Palate posteriorly considerably vaulted ; the oval aper- 
ture at its extremity short; the oblique fringe of papillz that proceed on cither side 
short and slightly developed. This portion of the mouth is marked with delicate 
oblique striz. There are several folds of mucous membrane at the angle of the mouth, 
Tongue one and a quarter inches long; very acute, corneous on its anterior two-thirds ; 
its posterior extremity obtusely emarginate, thickly papillate. Rima glottidis one-fourth 
long; situate rather more than this distance from the base of the tongue; its edges 
smooth, terminally papillate, and these papille extend fur some distance on cither side. 

Qsophagus between five and six inches long, including the proventriculus; present- 
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ing the ordinary characters as to muscularity and dilatability ; of pretty uniform 
calibre throughout. The gastric zone is very narrow, less than half an inch. The 
mucous membrane differs but little in color from that of the esophagus, but is some- 
what darker, with broader and more irregular rnge, and presents the usual) soft, vel- 
vety, vascular appearance. The gigeriuwr is situate far back, and turns a little to the 
tight from the line of the esophagus. It measures when empty about one by one and 
a half inches. presenting the usual constriction at its neck. Its cuticular lining is 
thrown up into numerous longitudinal ruge, except over the tendons of the masculi 
laterales, where there is a smooth button formed. . F : 

The duodenal fold is short, only about 1} inches; just at its termination the intestine 
receives the hepatic, cystic, and pancreatic ducts, the latter piercing the intestine be- 
tween the two former. All are quite short and open near each other. The liver 1» of 
ordinary size, the right lobe nearly double the =ize of the left. The two are loosely 
connected by a fibrous band, but little if any of the glandular substance being inter- 
posed. Gall-bladder present, of ordinary size and shape. The kidneys measure one 
and a half long by about one in breadth. Each i+ divided into three or four lobes, of 
which the superior are strictly reniform, the inferior nearly rectangular, the median 
irregularly oval and elongated. 

The intestines measure about sixteen inches from pylorus to anus. The ceca are 
extremely short, only about two-tenths in length; oval in shape. Reetum short, only 
about half an inch long. The cloaca large aud globular. It is fully described, with 
the oviduct, infra. 

The trachea is about four inches long, consisting of from ninety to ninety-five rings. 
It is weak and this, and of small calibre throughout. Superiorly it is very flat, but 
abeut an itch from the larynx becomes almost perfectly cylindrical, and continues +0 
for the rest of its length. The lower larynx is extremely small and delicate, compara- 
tively mere so than in other species: its cartilage appears softer and less den-e. Its 
anterior wall is very short, scarcely one-tenth of an inch. Its auterior inferior apex 
and lateral inferior angles are very prominent and acute, the edges bet ween them con- 
cave, as is also the posterior wall. The lateral bronchial apertures are narrow. The 
bronchial half-rines are about twenty-six in number, delicate, but quite distinct up 
to the first one, which, as usual, is larger and stronger than the rest. The laryngeal 
and tracheal musvles are as in the other species, but small and weak. : 

The following description of the ovaries. oviduct, and cloaca of this species was 
taken from a perfect female, obtained in 1>5~. at Bird Keys. Florida: 

The condition of the organs show that the bird was taken while these were at their 
period of fall wctivity. The left ovary, the one developed, as usual, contaius a large 
quantity of ova, the majority of which are of the size of a pin-head. Five or six. how- 
ever, have attaiped the size of peas, and hang ont from the rest of the uiasy upon long, 
slender, well-developed pedicles. Upon the largest of these the ve-sels are di-tinetly 
visible, ramifying over its surface. and conve’ ging teward the white zone, already 
well marked, which indicates the place where the envelope is to be ruptured for the 
exclusion of the ovum. A calyx larger than any of the others has been emptied of its 
contents, and hangs by a very long pedicle in a shrunken, collapsed condition. The 
line of rupture is quite straight and smovth. extendiny over :omewhat les= than a 
third of the circumference of the envelope, and is located on that part directly oppo- 
site to the pedicle. The walls are quite thick, and have a fibrous feel between the 
fingers, but they are delicate and easily torn. Their internal sarface is soft and per- 
feetly smooth. and studded everywhere with minute puncta. The pedicle is about an 
eighth of an inch long. 

The oviduct measures, when outstretched, abont ten inches in length. In situ, how- 
ever, its length is only from the anus to the extremity of the kidneys, a distance of 
about two and a half inches. It is cors-quently much convoluted. Its two extremi- 
ties are widely diverse in appearance, the upper being so delicate and attenuated that 
it cen Lardly be examined except under water, while near the cloaca it is a stout, 
thick, muscular tube, half an inch in diameter. Fortwo or three inches it is simply 
a very delicate membrane, upon which no structure is recognizable: by the naked cye 
beyond a few slender, muscular fasciculi. arranged chiefly in a longitudinal direction. 
The tube then becomes quite abruptly thicker and stouter, and its lining membrane is 
thrown up into well-marked longitudinal rug. which have a good deal the appear- 
ance of the ordinary «-sephageal folds. They are, however, more irregular and convo- 
luted, and no one fold extends the whele length of this portion of the tube, they «nb- 
siding into the level of tt e caval at various places. and being interrupted by numerous 
transverse depressions. They cannot be made entirely to disappear by stretching the 
membrane transversely. On this portion of the duct. which is about four inches in 
length, both cireular and longitudinal muscular fibres are very apparent. Beyond 
this the tube, for a short distance. again becon:+s more delicate, resemlling somewhat 
the superior pertivns, but with the longitudinal ruge still distinct. It then resumes 
the physical characters of the second portion, until within an inch and 2 half of its 
termination, where both the mucous and muscular coats undergo a total chauge. The 
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former is greatly increased in thickness, so as to give great contractile power to this 
portion of the duct, enabling it to expel the fully-formed egg. Simultaneously with 
this increase of the muscular parietes. the longitudinal rnge become vastly augmented 
in size, and lose their straight character. They become highly convoluted and irregu- 
lar, and in the undilated state of the parts present, on cutting into the tube, the 
appearance of namercus. waved. flattened folds. pressed closely together side by 
side. The aggregate thickness of these mucous rugs and the muscle together, make 
the diameter of the tube scarcely less than half an inch. The liniog of this portion 
of the canal is parti-colored. being variegated with irregular patches of black. 

The cloaca is, as usual in the family. very capacious. and of a globular shape. Tne 
two portions into which it is divided are better marked than in any other species I 
have examined. The sen.icircular fold of mucous membrane is very distinct. and 
the part beyond it is deepened into a perfect pouch or bursa, the orifice of which can 
be closed by the apposition of the elevated fold of mucous membrane against the 
posterior border of the anus. Just above this fold the ureters open upon papille in 
the usual position. To the left of the left orifice, on the side of the cloaca, is the 
opening of the oviduct. ordinarily tightly closed by a spincter, which produces puck- 
ering and corrugation of the membrane around the orifice, similar to thase caus-d by 
the spincter ani. 

Sunonymy.— The Atlantic references to this bird are comparatively few and dejinite. 
there being scarcely a synonym excepting ‘nous Therminteri, Less.. and this unques- 
tionably beloogs here. His bird was from the Antilles. and the description is appli- 
eable in every particular to the characters of the very young bird above described. 
There are. however, a considerable number of Pacific quotations which will bear dis- 
cussion. We may first state tha: 5. serrata of Forster (the basis of Onychoprion, Wazl.), 
is undoubtedly founded upon the adult of this species. Forster's guttata is also. no 
doubt, a synonym of the young of ibis species. in the curiously spotted condition of 
early immaturity. yet with the white front and whitish under parts appearing. The 
S. oakuensis of Bloxham is uncertain; it may have been either this or the succeeding 
species. I quote several other n-mes, ef which I know nothing myself, upon authority 
cited with each. 


STERNA (HALIPLANA) AN_-ESTHETA.* Scop. 
Bridled Tern. 


(2) Sterno nubilosa, SpaRRx.. Mus. Carls. pl. 62 ( fide StND.\.—Stxb.. Ofv. Vet. Az. Pork. 
1s62, S29 |St. Bartholomew.) (= 8. boysii, var. +, LatH.) 

Sterna anosciucta, SCOP. (ex SONN.. Voy. pl. 54: Panay). 

Sterag . Haliplana) anosti-tta, COUES, Key, 1272. 322. 

Hydrochelidon (Haliplana) anosthetus, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1971, 122. No. 11050. 

Sterna penayensis, Gu., Syst. Nat. i. 1725. 607 (ec V’hirondelle de mer de Tisle de Panay, 
Sonwx,, Loe. p. 125). 

Haliplana panayensis, Sa1v., This, 1264, 361. 392: ibid. 1566. 199 (Honduras). 

Onychoprion panayensiz, SCL. & Satv.. P. Z. 8. 1571, 572 (Middle America). 

Serna panaye, LaTu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790. 205 (same as panayensis, Gx.). 

Onychoprion panaya, GOULD, B. Anst. vii, pl. 33. 

Haliplana panaya, Cocves, Ibis, 16354. 391 (Honduras’. 

(?) Sterna antarctica, CUV., fide Gray et BLas. ( Bp. says = fuliginosa). 

(2) Sterna oahuensiz. BLox., Voy. Blonde, 1526. 251, mde Gray et Bras. (Cass. ais = 
Suliginosa). 

Haliplana discolor, Cotes. Ibis, 1*34. 392 (Honduras).—Lawer., Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 105 
(Sombrero).—Extiot, B. N. Am. ii, pl. 57. (May be a fair variety.) 

Sterna * melanoptera, Sw.,” apud GRay (BLas. says = fuliginos2). 

Sterna © infuseata, Rtpp.; fuliginosa et fuligula, LIcHT.;” apud Buas.. J. f. O. 1506, $1. 


Disc. S. supra cinereo-brunnea, alis cinereo-nigris, rectricibus exterioribus duabus fere 
toto albis, pileo rigro, cervice er albido cinerascente. lunuld frontali albd, angustatd, post 
oculos porrecta, freno nigro per oculos in frontem extremam extenso. 


Hab.—Warmer parts of the globe. Originally described from the Philippine Islands. 
Australia. Middle America. West Indies. Florida (spec. in cab. G. N. L., so labeled 
by Audubon). The American may be varietally distinguishable. 


Description (from an adult Florida specimen, received from Mr. Audubon, in the 
cabinet of G. N. Lawrence): Form typical of the genus, as already described. Bill 
and feet black. Crown, and 2 moderately broad stripe through the eyes to the nostrils, 


*T have not seen the original, which Gray quotes as “ anosthetus :“ but if, as I pre- 
sume, the word is allied to anesthesia, anesthetic. in allusion to an apparent stolidity vf 
temper of the bird, this spelling is evidently more nearly correct. 
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black. The frontal white lunula is narrower than fuliginosa, of about the same width 
as in lumata, and, as in that species, extends some distance bebind the eye, which is not 
the case in fuliginosa. The black pileum is, on the nape, sharply defined against asby- 
white, which, as it proceeds backward, gradually deepens into the cinereous-brown, 
which is the prevailing color of the upper parts. The wings, and especially the prima- 
ries, are darker than the rest of the upper parts, and have scarcely a shade of cinereous; 
the tail, with its coverts, however, is much lighter and more ashy, approaching the 
nape in color. The primaries, as in lunata, have well-defined, pure white spaces run- 
nivg for a considerable distance from their bases along the inner web, while in 
fuliginosa the inner webs are simply grayish-brown, with no well-marked pictura. A 
large part of the inner webs of the secondaries and tertials are also white. All the 
under wing-coverts are pure white. The central tril feathers are, as already described, 
brownish-ashy, concolor with their coverts. The lateral ones have much white toward 
their bases, especially on the inner webs, and this increases on each feather success- 
ively to such an extent that the next to the outer one is wholly white except a small 
space at its tip, while the outermost is entirely white. In fuliginosa only the outer- 
most one is white. (Compare descriptions.) The shafts cf the primaries are brownish- 
black above, white beneath; of the rectrices, dark along the cinereous, and white 
along other portions of the feathers. Below the bird is entirely pure white. : 

Dimensions.— Length, 14 to 15 inches; wing, from the carpus, 10.50; tail, 6 to 7;* bill, 
1.40 to 1.60; height at base, 0.35 to 0.40; width, slightly less; tarsus, 0.85; middle toe 
the same, with the claw 1.20; outer toe and claw, 1.00; inner, 0.75, These measure- 
ments, it will be seen, are intermediate between those of fuliginosa and lunata. 

Immature plumage.—A specimen (No. 11394, Nicaragua, Oct., 1858, Dr. Caldwell), 
probably a bird of the first year, is slightly smaller, as would have been expected, but 
in form is the same. The differences in the plumage are: The black of the pileum is 
imperfect, largely mixed with white on the vertex, so that it fades insensibly into the 
white of the lunula, which latter is thus obscured. The black frenum is corre.pond- 
ingly imperfect. The upper parts are paler and grayer, some of the feathers being 
margined with whitish. The lateral rectrices are not wholly white. The under parts 
are pure white, as before. This is probably not the youngest plumage (of which I 
have yet to see specimens, that may perbaps be all dusky, white-spotted, like fuliginosa), 
but rather represents a plumage that closely resembles, if it be not identical with, the 
ordinary winter plumage of the adult. 

This bird scarcely requires comparison with fuliginosa. The light ashy-white nape 
and hind neck; the black cap contrasting with the color of the back, besides being 
separated by the whitish cervix; the wings darker than the back; the amount of white 
on the tail; the narrowness and length of the frontal lunule; the differently-shaped 
bill and the smaller size, at once distinguish it. The species in fact comes nearer lunata, 
Peale, a rather dark-colored species, in which the crown and back are also conspicu- 
ously different from each other in color. S. lunata, however, is a smaller bird, with a 
grayish-plumbeous mantle, more nearly as in typical Sterne. It is well described and 
figured by Mr. Cassin in the Ornithology of the United States Exploring Expedition. - 

Synonymy.—In 1864 I reached, by some devious path I do not now remember, the 
conclusion that panayensis, Gm. (or panaya, Lath.), were rather referable to fuliginosa 
than to this species; but upon reconsideration of the subject, I see that the less said on 
this score the better. It was upon this erroneous consideration that I proposed the 
term discolor, not that I desired to separate the American bird from that of other 
regions. The names of Gmelin and Latham are current for the species, but they are 
based upon Sonnerat (as above), and upon the same basis appears the name “ anosthe- 
tus” (as given by Gray), which has priority. Sundevall, indeed, finds a still earlier de- 
signation in nubilosa, ‘“Sparmm., Mus. Carls. t. 62.” This I have not been able to look. 
up, but as there seems to be some uncertainty about it, it may be best beld in check. 
Thus Gray, in the Hand-list, gives ‘“nubilosa, Sparmm., M. C. t. 63,” as a synonym of 
No. 11082 (“infuseata, Licht.”); while in 1863, in his List of British Birds, he has a 
“nebulosa, Sparmm., M. C. t. 63,” under Sterna cantiaca,t Gm. Without the work before 
me, I can only presume that Sundevall’s quotation of “t. 62” is pl. 62, and that Gray’s 
“nebulosa” is a slip for nubilosa. 

In not adopting this name nubilosa for the present species, I am influenced by the 
following considerations: There appears to be another very closely-related species, or 
rather variety, and it is uncertain to which one of the two nubilosa belongs. This 
species is given-by Gray, No. 11082, as ‘‘infuscata, Licht.,” and put in a different sub- 
genus. There are in the Smithsonian two specimens which I take to be this species: 
one, No. 57093, from the Schliitter collection, marked “Sterna fuscata, 3, ad., Insel 
Candia;” and another, No. 28475, marked “Bengal,” but without further labeling. 


* But the length of the tail, as in all Terns, varies very greatly, according to the age 
of the elongated lateral feathers. A discrepancy of several inches is by uo means 
unusual in this subgenus and in Sterna. 

tLatham quotes ‘‘nubilosa, M. C. t. 63, pullus,” as a synonym of his S. boysii var. y. 
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These two are the same bird, and I presume them to be the “infuscata, Licht.,” of 
Gray’s Hand-list, though I have no means of satisfying myself that such is the case. 
These birds run extremely close to the subject of the present article (my former dis- 
color)—too close to be specifically separated, though a geographical variety is indicated. 
The bill is much slenderer, only 0.30 high at the base. The frontal lunula reaches but 
little beyond the eyes, instead of nearly half an inch behind them; the loral black 
stripe is narrower. The black cap is separated from the smoky-gray back by a very 
narrow, sharp, cervical collar, instead of a more gradual change. Only the outer tail 
feather is mostly white, instead of the two outer. The size of equally adult specimens 
is noticeably less—wing about 9.75 instead of 10.50. Now there is no reasonable doubt 
that Gray’s Nos. 11080 and 11082 are one and the same bird; i. ¢., that there is but one 
of these ‘“‘sooty” Terns beside fuliginosa; Blasius has already said so, and J entirely 
agree with him. The question is as to the distribution of the synonymy between the 
two varieties. Gmelin’s and Latham’s names, panayensis and panoya (both = anestheta, 
Scop., J. ¢.), apply as well to one as to the other. As to nubilosa, Sparmm., Gray has it 
under infuscata, while Blasius assigns it far elsewhere—to cantiaca; the name is thus 
obviously too uncertain to be used. 

Blasius recognizes but three species of Haliplana: lunata, Peale, panayensis and fu- 
liginosa ; and such is emphatically my own decision. To the latter, fuliginosa, he 
assigns as synonyms infuscata, Licht., and melanoptera, Sw., besides the well-known 
serrata and guttata of Forster, throwing upon panayensis all the rest of the synonymy, 
namely, fuliginosa and fuligula, Licht. ; infuscata, Rupp.; antarctica, Cuv.; oahuensis, 
Blox. ; and discolor, Coues. It is probably not possible to locate all these names satis- 
factorily, nor to reconcile the conflicting views respecting them. 

To complete an account of this group of dark-colored Terns with white frontal lu- 
nula and white under parts, and black bill and feet, I append a notice of S. lunata, 
Peale.* ; 


Genus HYDROCHELIDON, Boie. 


X Rallus, sp., Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1758 (ed. x), 153. 

< Sterna, Linn., Syst. Nat. 

= Hydrochelidon, Born, Isis, 1822, 563. (Type S. nigra, LINN.) 

= Viralva, Leacu, Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 166. (Same type.) 

= Pelodes, Kaur, Sk. Eut. Eur. Thierw. 1829, p..107. (Type S. leucopareia, NATTERER ; 
=hybrida, PALL.) 

GEN. CH. Bill a little shorter than the head, longer than the middle toe and claw ; 
very delicate, slender, acute; culmen and commissure decidedly declinato-convex, the 
amount of curvature increasing toward the tip; outline of rami and gonys both con- 
cave, the former most so; eminentia symphysis prominent and very acute. Wings 
exceedingly long, pointed, of same color as bask, without distinct markings on either 
web. Primaries broad and not very tapering, not acute; the tertials very short, 
rounded, not slender nor flowing, reaching in the folded wing only half way to the tip 
of the longest primary. Tail rather short, contained 24 times in the wings, only moder- 
ately emarginate (much as in Gelochelidon), the lateral feathers but little exceeding the 
next, not tapering and acuminate; all the feathers broad and rounded. Feet-slender 
and short ; tarsi much abbreviated, rather less than the middle toe alone. Toes mod- 
erately long; the webs rather narrow, and very deeply incised. Size small, general form 
delicate; colors mostly black, the wings and tail plumbeous, in type of the genus. 

The group of Terns, of which S. lariformis of Linneus may be taken as the type, forms 
w natural assemblage very closely allied to Swrna proper, but differing in certain 


* Sterna lunata, PEALE, U.S. Expl. Exped. 1848, No. 725; Cass., ibid. 1858, No. 716; 
Finsch & Hartz., Fn. Central Pol. pl. 18, f. 3.—Hydrochelidon (Haliplana) lunata, 
Gray, Hand-list, No. 11081.—Haliplana lunata, Buas., J. f. O. 1866, 80. (Description 
from the type of the species, No. 15744, Paumotu Islands (Vincennes), Sept. 1839.) Bill 
and feet black. Cap black, with a long, narrow, white frontal lunule, whose borns 
reach behind the eyes, cutting off a black stripe through the eye to the base of the bill 
at the nasal fossa. Upper parts uniform dark grayish plumbeous (not smoky gray), 
the color extending on the wing-coverts and tail. Cubital edge of fore-arm rather 
darker than other upper parts. Quills fuscous, silvered with the color of the mantle, 
their inner webs with the usual white stripe, which, however, does not nearly reach 
their ends. On the longer primaries, where this stripe is sharpest, it is bordered inter- 
nally with a narrow prolongation of the fuscous along the margin of the inuer web. 
Outer tail feather white for all that portion which is overlaid by the next feather, its 

» outer web white to the tip; next tail feather with considerable white basally on the 
inner webs, Entire under parts pure white. Length may bave been about 13 inches; 
wing, 10.25; tail about 6, forked full half its length; bill along culmen, 1.60; tarsus, 
0.75; middle toe and claw, rather over 1. This species is the obvious link between 
“Haliplana” and Sterna proper. 
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features. These consist principally in the extreme slenderness of the bill, and the 
amount of deflection of its very acute tip; in the narrow and very deeply incised 
interdigital membranes; in the short and not deeply forked tail. The size is small, 
and the pattern of coloration peculiar. In the character of the tail the genus ap- 
proaches Gelochelidon, but there the resemblance ends. It seems, while most closely 
allied to the typical Sterne, to form the connecting link between them and Haliplana ; 
and among the MJegulopterea, to have affinity with such genera os that of which Gould’s 
Anous plumbeus is typical. . 

North America has a single representative of this genus, the young of which was 
described by Wilson as S. plumbea, but which is apparently identical specifically with 
the H. fissipes of Europe. The European species are three—lariformis, Linn. (Sterna 
nigra, Briss., and of many authors); nigra, Linn. (leucoptera, Auct.); aud hybrida, Pall. 
(leucopdreia, Natt., and most authors). The second of these has lately been detected in 
North America, but can only be considered as a straggler. 

The first distinctive name for the genus is that of Boie of 1822. Leach’s Viralva of 
1826, and Kaup’s Pelodes of 1829, are entirely synonymous. Of the several species of 
this genus indicated by authors, the two occurring in North America may be distin- 
guished from each other and from H. hybrida, as follows: 


A. Head all around, and under parts, black; the crissum abruptly white. 
Small. Wing under 8. Bill dark. 


a. Wings and tail above plumbeous, like the back.......-....---- lariformis. 
b. Wings whitening along fore-arm border; tail with its upper 
COVETIS WIIG / 2s nic cue wirseetauelouoted same detseccmaecwd aes ene nigra. 


B. Cap alone black; body above and below, with wings and tail, dark 
pearly plumbeous, whitening on crissum and sides of head. Large. 
Wing over 9; bill light ..-.-.-.---. 022-20 02 eee ee eee eee eee eee eee hybrida.* 
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Black Tern. 
a. (Buropean references.) 


Rallus lariformis, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, ed. 10th, 1758, 153 (= S. nevia of ed. 12th). 

Sterna fissipes, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 228 (based primarily on S. nigra, BRIss., Orn. 
vi, 211, pl. 20, f. 1).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 610.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 
810.—ScHz#rr., Mus. Orn. 1779, 65.—BRUnwn., Orn. Bor. 1764, No. 153.—DEGL., 

: Orn. Eur. ti, 1849, 349. 

Hydrochelidon fissipes, GRay, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 660; List Br. B. 1863, 243.—Buas., 
J. f. O. 1866, 82. 

Sterna nigra, Briss., Orn. vi, 1760, 211, pl. 20, f. 1—Retz., Fn. Succ. 1800, 164.—Mey., 
Tasch. ii, 1811, 461.—Trnm™., Man. 1815, 484; ii, 1820, 749.—Lracu, Cat. 1816, 
41.—ViriL.., Nouv. Dict. xxxii, 1819, 170; Fn. Franc. 1828, 400.—FLEm., Br. 
B. 1828, 144.—Nitss., Orn. Suec. ii, 1821, 160.—Lxss., Tr. Orn. 1831, 622.—JEn., 
Man. 1835, 268.—EytT., Cat. 1836, 55.—Krys. & Buias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 98.— 
Scuinz, Eur. Fn. 1840, 375.—Naum., V. D. x, 1840, 198, pl. 256.—Maceu., Man. 
Orn. ii, 1840, 233; Br. B. v, —.—Scut., Rev. Crit. Ois. Eur. 1844, 130. 

Hydrochelidon nigra, Borr, Isis, 1822, 563.—Kavp, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 109.— 
Breum, V. D. 1831, 793.—Bp., List, 1838, 61. 

Viralva nigra, LEACH, Gen. Zool. xiii, 1426, 167. 

Sterna nevia, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 228 (based on 8. nevia, BRIss., vi, 217, pl. 20, f. 
2, and Rallus lariformis of ed. x, 1758, 153).—Scuzrr., Mus. Orn. 1779, 66.— 
Gn., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 609 (Sterna boysii var. B. of Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 806, is 
the same as this). 

(2) Sterna obscura, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 608.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 810. 

HAydrochelidon nigricans et obscura, BREHM, V. D. 1831, 794, 795. 


* Sterna hybrida, PaLu., Zoog. R. A. ii, 1811, 338.—Keys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 98. 

Hydrochelidon hybrida, Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 660; List Br. B. 1863, 242.—Buas., 
J. f. O. 1866, 82. ‘ 

Sterna leucoparcia, NATT.—TEMM., Man. ii, 1820, 746.—Naum., V. D. x, 1840, 168, pl. 255. 

Viralva leucopareia, STuPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 171. 

Pelodes leucopareia, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 107. 

Hydrochelidon leucopareia, Bo1k.—BreuM, V. D. 1831, 797, pl.-39, f. 1. 

Sterna delamottei, VIEILL., Ency. Meth. 350. 

“ Sterna grisea, Horsr.; indica, STEPH.; albistriata et similis, GRAY; fluviatilis, GOULD ; 
delalandii, Br.” (Hide Buas., J. f. O. 1866, 82.) 

Since the term ‘“hybrida” is obviously meaningless in such employ—in fact wholly 
incorrect and inapplicable—should it not be passed over, like any other glaringly inap- 
propriate designation, in favor of the better known and well-fitting, though subsequent, 
appellation leucopareia? 
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b. (American references.) 


Sterna surinamensis, Gut., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 604.—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 804 (Surinam. 
Tern, Gen, Syn. vi, 352). 

Hydrochelidon surinamensis, Be., Comptes Rendus, 1856, 773. 

Aydrochelidon (Pelodes) surniamensis, Gray, Hand-list, tii, 1871, 122, No. 11074. 

Sterna plumbea, WiLs., Am. Orn. vii, 1813, 83. pl. 60, f. — (young).—Prt1z., Novara 

; Reise, Orn. 155. 

Hydrochelidon plumbea, LAwRk., B. N. A. 1858, 864.—Wuirart., Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, No, 
277.—CovuEs & PreNT., Smiths. Rep. 1861, 418.—Hayp., Rep. 1862, 176.—Can., 
J. f. O. v, 282 (Cuba).—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1864, 179 (Mexico).—Dness., Ibis, 1506, 
45 (Texas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 12. 

Sterna nigra, Bp., Syn. 1828, 355.—Sw. & Ries, IF. B. A. ii, 1831, 415.—Nutt., Man. ti, 
1x34, 2#2.—AuD., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 593; v, 1830, 642; pl. 180; Syn. 1830, 
320; B. Am. vii, 1844, 116, pl. 438.—DrKay, N. Y. Zool. ii, 1844, 300, pl. 126, f 
278,—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 352.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 1864, 438.—Trippr, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. vi, 1871, 119 (Minnesota).—ArkEN, P. Bost. Soc. xv, 1872, 210 (Colorado). 

Hydrochelidon nigrum, Br., List, 1838, 61. 

Aydrochelidon fissipes, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 554 (critical).—Cours, ibid. 1866, 
99 (Colorado River); ibid. 1°71, 46 (North Carolina, migratory).—Cours, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v, 1868, 309 (New Englaud).—Cours, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 186%, 127 
(South Carolina, in summer).—Covugs, Ibis, 1264, 391 (Honduras).—SaLy., 
Ibis, 1864, 385 (the same).—GuNDL., Rep. F. N. i, 1865, 393 (Cuba).—Lawn., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 299 (New York).—ALLEN, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv, 1864, 91 
(Massachusetts).— McIuwr., ibid. v, 1866, 96 (Canada).—DaLn & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. 1869, 307 (Alaska).—ALLEN, Am. Nat. iii, 1°70, 644.—Mayn., Guide, 
1870, 157.—Scn. & Sarv., P. Z. S. 1871, 573 (Middle America).—ALLEN, Bull. 
M. C. Z. iii, 1872, 183 (Kansas, &c.). 

Slerna fissipes, TURNB., B. E. Pa. 1869, 39. 

Sterna “frenata,” SALy., Ibis, 1860, 278 (error ; see Ibis, 1866, 205). 

Dirac. S. nigra, dorso, alis, cauddque plumbeis, remigibus nigro-griseis rhachidibus albis, 

crisso albo. 

Hab.—Europe, &c. North America generally. Alaska. Middle America. South 
America to Chili. Breeds at large in North America. Winters chiefly or entirely extra- 
limital. 

Adult, brecding plumage.—The culmen is throughout exceedingly narrow, and trans- 
versely very convex, cven at the the base it being scarcely at all broadened or ilattened. 
The bill is strongly compressed from the nostrils, causing the gouys as well as the 
eulmen to be very sharp and narrow. The nasal fossa is notably short, becoming 
obsolete rather abruptly, and in the middle of the upper mandible. The nostrils 
nearly fill its whole length, are pretty large and wide, of ordinary general character- 
istics, The feathers on the sides of the mandible extend but little farther than on the 
culmen, and have a broad rounded outline. Those on the submental or intercrural 
space nearly fill it. This space is very narrow and elongated. The tibix are bare for 
a moderate distance. The very short tarsus is quite smooth, being covered posteriorly 
and Jaterally with small, smooth, regular plates, anteriorly with equally smooth trans- 
verse scutella. The toes are very long, the middle one without its claw fully equal- 
ing the tarsus. The outer is as long as, perhaps even slightly exceeding, the middle; 
the claw of the inner just reaches to the base of the middle claw. The eimargination 
of the inner web extends to opposite the second articulation of the middle toe, that of 
the outer to the middle of the second phalanx of the same toe. The claws are all 
moderately arched, slender and compressed, acute, the inner edge of the middle one 
but slightly dilated. The remiges and rectrices are notable for their great breadth. 
and neither tapers to a very acute point, but are rather broad to near the apices, 
which are rounded. The inferior caudal tectrices are very long and full. 

Head and neck all round, and under parts to the vent, pure black. On the back of 
the neck, and between the'’shoulders, the black becomes gradually changed into leaden- 
gray or plumbeous, which extends undiluted to the very apices of the tail feathers.. 
The tertials are of the same color as the back; the secondaries even a little darker, 
tendjng toward the color of the primaries. The shafts of all the primaries are 
whitish, deepening into black at the tips. The primaries are blackish or deep plum- 
veous-gray, darkest on the outer web of the first, the inner webs of all, but especially 
the outer one, fading into lighter on their margins. The superior surfaces of all the 
primaries have a considerable amount of the ordinary silveriness, The under surfaces: 
of the wings are white, but considerably deepened by a plumbeous wash, this plum- 

beous-white extending slightly over the edge of the wing on to the lesser coverts. The 
long, full, under tail-coverts are pure white, in marked contrast to the black of the 
rest of the under parts. 

Adult, in winter plumage.—Very different from the adult in summer. The forehead, 
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the sides of the head below the eyes and ear-coverts, the chin, throat, neck all round, 
and the whole under parts, pure while. Tbe under wing-coverts retain a good deal ot 
their plumbheous hue. The upper parts generally, and especially the primaries, are 
much as in summer; but the tint of the plumbeous, especially on the rump, is consid- 
erably lighter, and the feathers have faint whitish margins. The back between the 
shoulders is considerably lighter than in summer, but a little darker than the rump. 
Along the fore-arm, just beyond the whitish cdge of the wing, there is a rather broad 
band of grayish-black, formed by severz| rows of the lesser coverts. Along the dorsal 
aspect of the arm, also, there is sometbiug of this black band, but the color is con- 
cealed by the scapular feathers. The secondaries are considerably darker than in 
summer, being in this respect fully eqnal to the primaries; and the comparative shades 
of their inner and outer webs are exactly as in fhe primaries. Ou the crown the white 
of the forehead becomes obscured and variegated with blackish or grayish-plumbeous, 
which giows darker on the nape, and on the sides of the head sends forward a band 
through the cye, to become intensified into a blacker spot just anterior to it. The 
feet are brownish-black, with little or no reddish ; the bill pure black. The rbachides 
of the primatics are Garker than in summer. ‘There is no appreciable difference in the 
emargination of the tail, nor in the shape of its individual teathers. 

While changing, in August. during the moult, the adults are in a peculiar state of 
plmnage. The entire under parts (except the inferior caudal tectrices), and the head 
and yieck all round, are remarkably variegated with pure white and pure black. The 
relative amounts of the two colors varies with almost every specimen, depending of 
couise upon the particular stage arrived at. In general, the forehead and throat, as 
far as the breast, become first pretty uninterruptedly white. The crown, occiput, and 
nape are then equally variegated with the two colors, in small spots and lines; but the 
auriculars, and a spot just before the eye, are usually pretty purely black. The should- 
eis and edges of the wings show traces of the grayish-black that is to appear. The 
now old aud worn-out primaries have lost most of their silvery hoariness, and the 
shufts are nearly pure yellowish-white, except at their extreme apices. The bird in 
otber respects is generally as in suminer. 

Young-of-the-year in August.—The size is less than that of the adults; the bill is 
smaller, weaker, softer, without very sharply defined angles or ridges. The emargina- 
tion of the tail is very slight, being only about half an inch, and the Jateral rectrices 
wanteven the slight elongation and tapering which those of the adults have, being 
broad to their very apices, which are somewhat oblique truncated, There is an inde- 
scvihable softness and general mollipilose condition to the plumage, readily recogniz- 
able, hoth by sight and touch, to the expert in such matters. 

Bill brownish-black, the hase of the lower mandible dull, dirty flesh-color, the 
inside of the mouth yellow. Legs and feet light brown. Forehead grayish-white, 
this color extending over the eyes as such, but deepening on the crown and occiput 
into grayish-brown. This color extends over the nape down to the back, and there 
obscures the general plumbeous hue of the parts. On the middle of the back, between 
the shoulders, this brown is quite uniform; on other parts it merely forms tips and 
margius for the feathers, including the superior alar and candal tectrices, and the ter- 
tials and scapulars, The row of least upper wing-coverts is grayish-black, as in the 
adults iu winter. The tertials have also whitish tips, in addition to their subterminal 
lnown ones. Before the eye is a crescent of deep, pure black; behind the eye a patch 
of pure black ¢xtends over the anriculars and a little distance on the sides of the neck. 
The under parts are pure white; on cach side of the breast there is a large spot of 
plambecous-brown, which, however, does not meet its fellow of the opposite side. The 
sides under the wings are very light plumbeous, much tbe same hue as the inferior alar 
tectiices and axillary feathers. ‘The secondaries are like those of the adults in winter; 
the primaries like those of the full-plumaged summer birds, or ly that their shafts are 
superiorly brown, not white. * 

Diueusions of the adult—Bill above, 1.10; along commissure, 1.60; from feathers on 
side of lower mandible, 1.028; gonys, 0.60; height at base, 0.255 length, 9.25; extent 
of wings, 24 to 25; wing from carpus, 4.25; tail, 3.75; depth of forking, 0.80; tarsus, 
0.68; iniddle toe and claw, 0.90; tibia: bare, 0.40. 

Dimensions of the young-of-the-year.—Bill above, 0.95 to 1; depth at base, 0.20; from 
feathers on side of lower mandible, 0.95; yonys, 45; tarsus, 0.60; middle toc and claw, 
0.65; length, 7.75 to8; extent of wings, 23.50 to 24; tail, 3; depth of emargination, 0.50. 

Anatomical characters.—The mouth is narrow, its sides concave, and its tip attenn- 
ated, beyond that of any other species. The palate is soft and vascular to within balf 
an inch of the tip. The median palatal ridge commences far forward; it is narrow, 
but prominent, its edges posteriorly, aud the edges of the nasal aperture, slightly papil- 
late. The suleus between it and the Jateral ridye is well marked and deep. The lateral 
ridges aic¢ short and sinuate, extending no further back than the median. The poste- 
rior vaulted space smaJl but well arched, the nasal slit extending far into it. Posterior 
fringe of oblique papillae well developed. Tongue exceedingly acute, narrow, longi- 
tudinally grooved along the dorsum, anteriorly corneous, its apex bifid, its posterior 
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extreinity emarginate, slightly papillate; nine-tenths long. Rima glottidis one-fourth 
of an inch long; sparsely papillate. 

The alimentary canal is exceedingly similar in all respects to that of Sterna. 
Esophagus, proventriculus, and gigerium in a straight line, all of ordinary characters, 
the former 34 to 4 inches long. Proventricular belt 0.3 to 0.4 wide, forming a complete 
zone, as usual. Duodenal fold 1.40 long. Hepatie and cystic ducts short, opening 
into intestine at the ordinary place. Lobes of liver of nearly equal size; their anterior 
surface convex, their posterior slightly concave; their apices divaricating, as usual, to 
receive the heart between them, their inferior extremities in apposition. They are 
connected by glandular substance. The chief fold after the duodenal is a short dis- 
tance vbove the ceca, and lies apposed to the posterior surface of the gizzard; after 
which the intestine proceeds in a slightly convoluted course to the ceca. These are 
the shortest throughout the subfamily measuring hardly one-eighth of an inch in length. 
Rectum moderately long (for this subfamily), measuring six-tenths. Cloaca large and 
globular; three-fourths long. Its posterior division small, but well marked. Orifices 
of ureters and vasa deferentia in the usual place. The kidneys, as in Sterna, are 
divided into five or six lobes by the segmentation of the middle portions. The whole 
renal mass measures tbout an inch in length by six-tenths in breadth. The trachea 
is about, 2} inches long, of the usual number of rings. It is flattened superiorly ; 
below it becomes perfectly cylindrical and narrower. The lower larynx is exceedingly 
small, measuring only one-tenth of an inch across its widest part. Its sides are con- 
cave, its apices acute and projecting. Bronchial apertures extremely narrow, of an 
oval, inclining to a crescentic, shape. The sterno-tracheales join the trachea only 
one-fourth of an inch above the laryux. Bronchi of ordinary leugth, of about twenty- 
two half ripgs. 

Synonymy.—The first tenable binomial name of this species appears to be lariformis, 
Linn., 1758, in adopting which I hc pe not to be acceused of arbitrary innovation. No 
valid reason appears why Linneus should not be adopted at this date, rather than at 
1766, and in spite of custom to the centrary, this view is constantly gaining grourd. 
I myself am entirely in favor of it. The changes it requires are not many, and they 
are in some cases desirable ones, as, for instance, when we are furnished with Chalura 
pelagica (1758) instead of the unmeaning C. pelasgia of 1766 This bird is also the 
S. fissipes, Linn. ; a name not commonly adopted until after Mr. Gray’s rectificatien of 
the synonymy, the term nigra (ex Briss.) having been generally employed. But nigra, 
Linn., cleaily belongs to leucoptera, Meisner. Other old pames of this species are nevia, 
obscura, and surinamensis, all based upon immature conditions of plumage. Latbam 
put ravia down as 8. hoysii var. B. Wilson renamed the species plumbea, doubtless in 
simple ignorance of the prior designations. 

I must continue to disagree with several ornithological friends, for whose opinions 
I have great respect, in holding the American bird to be specifically identical. Never- 
theless, in deference to their views, I have collated the synonymy in two sets. 

In my review of the Sternine, I state that “the birds of the two continents were first 
formally separated by Bonaparte in his Comparative List of 1858.” This is a slip of 
the pen. Both are there given as Hydrochelidon nigrum ; he makes the distinction in 
1856 (Tabl. Longip. C. R.), giving the American as Hydrochelidon surinamensis. 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—9023, Loup Fork of the Platte. 

Later Expeditions.—54322, Wyoming. 

The Black Tern migrates both coastwise and over the water-courses 
of the interior. On the coast of North Carolina I saw none, in spring, 
until the second week in May, when they became very abundant for a 
few days and then disappeared on their way north. These spring birds 
were always, so far as I ascertained, in full plumage. The Terns revisit 
the same region very early, in advance of most of the migrants, in the 
fore part of August, and proceed much more leisurely than in spring. 
For about two months they were constantly to be seen hovering over 
the marshes in airy troops, finttering hither and thither like so many 
Swallows or Night-bawks, busily foraging for insects. These fall 
arrivals were chiefly young birds; aud of the old ones, none were seen 
still wearing the breeding dress, which, therefore, must be earlf laid 
aside. These Terns, like the other smaller species, but just the reverse 
of the large kivds, are perfectly familiar, or rather heedless, at all times. 
In the spring, at their breeding resorts, they dash close down to an 
intruder, repeating with angry vebemence their shrill crih, erik, crik ; 
in the fall, when nearly silent, they are equally regardless of approach, 
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often fluttering within a few feet of one’s head, and then sailing off 
again, in the manner of Swallows. The flight is buoyant in the extreme, 
and wayward, desultory, uncertain; perbaps no bird of this country has 
so great an expanse of wing for its weight, and certainly uoue fly more 
lightly. In hovering along on the lookout for insects, they hold the bill 
pointing straight downward, like others of the family. In the spring 
I have observed them plunging, like other Terns, into the water for food, 
probably small fry, but in the fall they seem to feed chiefly on winged 
insects, which they capture like Night-hawks, as noted above. 

The Black Tern I have found breeding in various parts of the West. 
On the 10th of June, 1864, I passed a large colony which had settled on 
a marshy tract along the Arkansas River, near Fort Lyons. The birds 
were all in full plumage, and doubtless had eggs at the time, although, 
from the untoward circumstances of observation—hurried traveling by 
stage—I could not examine the nesting places as I wished. In June 
again, 1873, I found a colony breeding in a prairie slough along the Red 
River; shot the greater part of the whole number, and secured many 
eggs. The birds were breeding in company with a great number of 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds, some Red-wings, aud Short-billed Marsh 
Wrens. The eggs, in every instance, were placed on masses of floating 
débris of last year’s reeds, where the water was two or three feet deep, 
in the midst of the slough. They had to be closely looked after, for 
they were laid directly on the moist matting, without any nest in any 
instance, and readily eluded observation, from their similarity in color 
to the bed of reeds they rested on. They were two, oftener three, in 
number, and resembled those of some Sandpipers in size, shape, and 
coloration. The shape is pointedly pyriform, yet with considerable 
bulge at the sides; the dimensions, 1.35 by U.95, with the usual varia- 
tion either way. The ground color is brownish-olive, rather light and 
clear, this thickly marked with spots and blotches of every size, from 
inere points up to masses, but for the most part large and bold, with a 
tendency to aggregate at the but, or, at least, around the larger half of 
the egg. No part of the surface, however, is unspotted. The coloration 
is arich, warm brown, of every shade, from light brown to blackish- 
brown, according to the quantity of pigment. With these markings are 
associated a few neutral tints or stone-gray spots, in the shell. 


HYDROCHELIDON NIGRA, (Linn.) Gray. 


White-winged Black Tern. 


Sterna atricapilla, BRIss., Orn. vi, 1760, 214. 

Sterna nigra, LINN., Fn. Suec. 56, No. 159; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 227,—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
608.—Latn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 810 (quotes S. atricapilla, Briss., vi, 214). 
(Not of Briss., nor of many authors.) 

Hydrochelidon nigra, GRAY, Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 660; List Br. B. 1863, 243; Hand-list, iii, 
1871, 121, No. 11070.—Bias., J. f. O. 1866, 22. 

Sterna levcoptera, MEISNER, Vég. Schweiz. 1815, 264.—TEmm., Man. ii, 1820, 747.—Naum., 
V. D. x, 1740, 215, pl. 257—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 98.—Scu_., Rev. 
Crit. 1844, 131—McCoy, Ann. Mag. N. H. 1845, 271.—CovEs, Check-list, 1874, 
No. 575 bis (first introduced into Fauna N, Am.; spec. in Mus. Smiths. Inst., 
from Wisconsin, 7. Kumlein, through Dr. Brewer). 

Sterna ( Hydrochelidon) leucoptera, SCHRENCK, Reise, 511.—Ravpg, Reisen, ii, 1863, 389. 

Hydrochelidon leucoptera, Bory, Isis, 1&2, 563.—Kavp, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 109.— 
Breum, V. D. 1831, 796. 

Viralva leucoptera, LEACH, Steph. Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 170. 

Sterna fissipes, PaL., Zoog. R. A. ii, 1811, 333. (Adult. Not of authors; quotations of 
true fissipes, but description unmistakably of this species.) 

Sterna navia, PALL., Zoog. R. A. ii, 337. (Young. Not of authors; identified on same 
grounds as the preceding.) 
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Disc. A. nigra, pallio schistaceo-nigro, caudé crissoque albis, autbrachiis albicaniibus, alis 
plumbeis, remigibus argentato-fuscis rhachidibus albis, vostro rubescente-nigro, pedibus 
rubris. 


Hab.—Europe, &c. Accidental in North America (one instance known). 


Adult, summer plumage.—(No. 66213, Mus. Smiths. Inst. 9, Lake Koskonong, Wiscon- 
sin, July 5, 1878, 7. Kumlein.) Bill black, with axveddish tinge; feet red; claws black. 
Head and neck all around and whole under parts (o the crissum pure black, shading 
ou the back and scapulars into dark slaty-plumbeous. Wings dark silvery-plumbeous, 
fading into white along the fore-arm border; the quills silvered dusky, with white 
shafts and a dull white area on the greater part of the inner webs of the primaries. 
Lining of wings sooty-blackish, varied with dull white along the border. Tail, with 
its coverts, both above and below, white, abruptly contrasting with the black of the 
belly and the dark slate of the rump. The tail feathers shaded with pearly-gray to- 
ward the ends. 

Length (of skin), 8; wing, 7.50; tail, 2.75; the emargination under 0.50; bill along 
culmen, 0.90; along gape, 1.20; height at base, 1.20; tarsus, 0.75; middle toe and 
claw, 0.87. 

The scries of specimens before me does not fully illustrate the changes of plumage 
of this species. It shows, however, that the various plumages are closely coincident 
with those of H. lariformis, already detailed. Immature birds, plumbeous above aud 
mostly white beneath, may be recognized from the samo stage of H. luriformis vy the 
hoary-white fore-arm border of the wing, and contrast of white upper tail-coverts with 
the plumbeous of the back. 


As stated in the Check-list, p. 137, a specimen of White-winged Tern 
was taken in Wisconsin, July 5, 1873, by Mr. Thure Kumlein, and pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian by Dr. T. M. Brewer. The individual is a 
female, in perfect breeding dress, and was said to have contained well- 
formed eggs in the ovary, leading to the belief that it would have 
bred in the vicinity before long. This, so far as I know, is the first and 
only instance of the occurrence of the species in this country. I have 
carefully compared the specimen with European ones, finding it identi- 
cal in every particular. 


Section MEGALOPTEREZ. 


Lhave already presented the character of the “Noddy” group of Terns, as drawn 
from the, leading genus, dnous. Beside this principal torm, with its several species, 
there are two others, namely, Nenia* and Procelsternat. The last named is cinereous, 
and very near nous; the former is unique, in possession of long, white, curly plumes 
on each side of the head. Gygist is a peculiar intermediate genus, pure white, with a 
singularly shaped bill. Anouws alone occurs in this country. 


Genus ANOUS, Leach. 


< Sterna, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1758, nee 1735. 

< Gavia, Briss., Orn. vi, 1760, 199, nec MOuR.—S8w., Classif. B. ii, 1837, 373 (stolida). 
“ Nodinus, Rav., 1815?” (Gray). 

= Noddi, Cuv.,.R. A. i, 1817, 521 (stolida). 

= dnous, Leacu, Steph. Gen. Zool. xiii, 1826, 139 (stolida). 

= Megalopterus, Bons, Isis, 1626, 980 (stolida). 

= Stolida, Luss., Tr. Orn. 1831, 620 (stolida). 

= Aganaphron, GLOGER, 1842. (Gray.) 


Gren. Cuan. Bill much longer than the tarsus, rather exceeding the middle toe aud 
claw, about equaling the head, moderately robust, depressed, and as broad as high at 


*Nantia, Boie, Isis, 1649, 189 (= Larosterna, BLy Tu, Cat. Asiat. Soc. 1249, 293 = Inca, 
Jarp., Contr. Orn. 1850, 3%). = 

NNIA IncA.—Sterna inca, LEss., Voy. Coquille, 1826, 731, pl. 47; nous inca, GRay, 
Gen. of B. iii, 1849, 661; Larosterna inca, BLYTH, l. c.; Inca mystacalis, JARD., 1. ¢ 

Hab.—South America (Peru and Chili). 

t PROcELSTERNA, Lafr., Rev. Zool. 1841, 242. The several nominal species of this 
section may be reduced to two at most; I have recognized but oue. South Seas and 
Australia. 

t Gas, Wagl., 1632; type alba. The single species inhabits the South Seas. 
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the base; elsewhere depressed, tapering to an acuminate and somewhat decurved tip. 
Fore end of nostrils nearly half-way to end of bill, the fosse lopg and deep. No frontal 
antie ; outline of feathers on base of bill convex (reverse of Sterna). Wings hut mod- 
erately long for this subfamily, the second primary but little shorter than the first. 
Tail very long, broad, fan-shaped, double-rounded, i.., graduated laterally, yet with 
central feathers shorter than the next. Tarsi very short, robust, less thav the middle 
toc without its claw. Lateral toes, especially the inner, unusually lengthened; hallux 
well developed. Webs broad and full, not incised. Claws short, stout, little curved, 
but very acute. Podotheca nearly smooth, from tendency to fusion of the plates, there 
being but a single detined row of scutella in front, with delicate reticulations else- 
where ; the soles of the webs are perfectly smooth. Edges of middle claw diated and 
somewhat pectinate. Plumage dark or nearly unicolor. 

In addition to these external characters may be noted: Eyes small, the anterior can- 
thus just over the angle of the mouth. Lobes of liver very unequal. Proventricular 
zore narrow, with small follicles. Ceca remaikably long for this subfamily. Duo- 
denal fold very short. Hepatic and pancreatic ducts opening close by each other. 
Bronchial half-rings weak and imperfect, the upper part of the tube being almost mem- 
branous. Lobulation of the kidneys more as in Larus than in’ Sterna. 

The generic synonyms above given all apply to stolida and its immediate allies, of 
which there are several. Only one occurs in North America; a second, A. tenuwirostris,* - 
is found in Middle America. 


ANOUS STOLIDUS, (Linn.) Gray. 
Noddy Tern. 


Sterna stolida, LINN., i, 1766, 227 (Amoen. Acad. 240; Hirundo marina major, capite albo, 
SLOANE, Jam. i, 31, pl. 6, f.2; Carv., Car. i, 80; Larus gavia fusca, Briss., vi, 
199, pl. 18, f. 2; Passer stultus, Ray, 154).—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 605.—Latu., 
Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 805.—Less., Voy. Coq. i, 1226, 244 (Chili).—Bpr., Syn. 1228, 
356.—NutT., Man. ii, 1834, 245.—Atp., Orn. Biog. iii, 1435, 516; v, 1839, 642; 
pl. 275; Syn. 1839, 322; B. Am. vii, 1844, 153, pl, 440.—JeNyns, Man. 1235, 270 
(lreland).— Scuu., Rev. Crit. 1e44, 131 (Europe).—Tuomps., Trans. Linn. Soe. 
1835 ; Nat. Hist. Ireland, iii, 303 (Ireland).—Knox, Zool. 1866, 306 (Ireland).— 
HartincG, Br. B. 1872, 170 (Ireland).—Maxiu., Beitr. iv, 874.—Burn., Syst. 
Uebers. iii, 543. 

Megalopterus stolidus, Bp., List, 1838, 61.—Krys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 93. —MaccIt., 
Man. ii, 1842, 236. 

Anous stolidus, GRAY, List Gen. of B. iii, 1241, 100; Gen. of B. iii, 1249, 661; List Brit. 
B. 1863, 244 (Ireland).—Can., J. f. O. v, 234 (Cuba).—Lawk., B.N. A. 1858, 
265.—Sc1., Ibis, i, 1859, 233 (Central America).—Bry., Pr. Bost. Soe. vii, 1384 
(Bahamas).—Buas., List B. Eur. 1862, 22 (quotes YaRR., iii, 417).—Covers, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1862, 557.—CousEs, Ibis, 1€64, 393 (Honduras).—Lawr., Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. viii, 1464, 106 (Sombrero).—GUNDL., Rep. F. N. i, 393 (Cuba).—Sunpb., 
Ofv. K. A. V. Férbh. (St. Bartholomew); P. Z. 8. 1871. 125 (Galapagos).—Sct. 
& Sarv., P. Z. 8. 1871, 556 (Middle America, south to Brazil and Chili).— 
(?) Hutton, B. N. Zeal. 1871, 43 —Coves, Key, 1372, 323. 

Anous niger, STEPH., Gen. Zool. xiii, 140.—Eyvt., Cat. Br. B. 1836, 55. 

Gavia leucoceps, Sw., Classif. B. ii, 1¥37, 373 (type P. E. 997). 

(?) Anous frater, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1-62, 553 (Pacific). (Var. ?) 

(2) Sterna pileata, Scop., Sonn. Voy. 125, pl. 25. 

(2) Sterna philippina, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 805 (= pileata, Scor.). 

“ Anous rousseaui, HaRTL.,” fide Gray & Bias. 

“© 4Anous unicolor, ERM., jur.,” fide GRay & Bias. 

* Sterna tenuirostris, BLYTH,” fide Buas. (Not of TEMM.) 

Disc. A. fuliginosus unicolor, alis cauddque nigrescentibus, fronti et vertice albis, pedibus 
rubescente-fuscis, rostro nigro. Long. 16.00 poll.; ala 10,00-10.50 ; rostr. 1.75; tars. 1.00. 
Hab.—South Atlantic aud Gulf coast of North America. Bahamas. Cnba. Middle 

America generally, both sides. South to Brazil and Chili. Various warm seas. Aus- 

tralia (Gould); New Zealand (Hutton). Accidental in Europe. 


* ANOUS TENUIROSTRIS (Temm.). 

Sterna tenuirostris, TEMM., P. C. 202. 

Anous tenuirostris, COUES, Ibis, 1364, 393 (Honduras).—Satv., Ibis, 1866, 200 (the 
same).—SCL. & SALYV., P. Z. 8. 1271, 566 (the same). 

This is readily distinguished from 4. stolidus by its blackish instead of fuliginous 
plumage, slender bill, and other characters. The diserimivation, however, of the sev- 
eral current blackish species is difficult. Gray places tenuirostris, Temm., as a synonym 
ot sener, Leach, and gives the habitat as Afrcia. 
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Adult, breeding plumage.—Both maadibles marked with more or less distinct longi- 
tudinal strive; their tomia inflected. Nasal suleus deep and long, formed by the 
rounded culmen and a prominent ridge, which runs along the upper mandible from its 
base to beyond the nostrils, where it is gradually lost. Just above the base there is a 
small but distinct fossa, separated by, an oblique ridge from the large nasal sulcus. 
Culmen about straight for half its length, regularly decurved toward the tip, basally 
broad and flat. Commissure slightly declinato-convex. Outline both of rami and 
eonys concave, the former most so; eminentia symphysis illy defined and not acute. 
Primaries unicolor, very broad alinost to their tips, which are rounded ; first primary 
seareely surpassing the second. Tail very lopg and much gradnated; but there is 
also a slight emargivation, the two central rectrices being a little shorter than 
the next pair. Bill and claws black. Mouth black to a little beyond the angle of the 
jaws, the fauces yellowish. Tarsi and toes dark reddish-brown, nearly black in the 
dried skin. - Occiput bluish-plumbeous, becoming pure white ou the front. Sides of 
the head and neck all round with a decided wash of bluish-pluimbeous. ‘The whole 
body is a deep fuliginous-brown, growing almost black on the remiges and rectrices, 
with a very dark spot anterior to and just above the cye. 

Dimensions.—Length, 16 inches; extent of wings, 31; wing from flexure, 10 to 10.50; 
tail, about 6; bill along culmen, 1.75 ; height or -avidth at base, 0.33; tarsus, 1; middle 
toe and claw, 1.45; outer ditto, but slightly shorter; inner ditto, 1.20; hallux, 0.40; 
breadth of webs, 0.90; diameter of eye, 0.30. 

Anatomical characters.—Mouth long and varrow, its lateral outlines slightly concave. 
Palate nearly flat behind ; longitudinally arched before; soft and vascular to within an 
inch of the tip. A prominent central ridge, beset with obtuse papillv, bifurcated poste- 
riorly for 0.6, to give passage to the posterior nares. The narrow well-marked lateral 
ridges commencing one and a half inches from the tip of the bill, extending beyond the 
termination of the median ridge, smooth anteriorly, thickly papillate posteriorly. On 
each side, just within the tomia, is a groove for the reception of the inferior maxilla. 
The palate is black nearly as tar as the angle of the mouth; the fauces )ellowish. 
Posterior nares 0.9 long, anteriorly smooth, terminally papillate. Rima glottidis 0.25, 
The oblique converging rows of papillee on the vaulted space at the back of the palate 
are but slightly developed. Tongue 190 long, very acute, corneous for more than two- 
thirds its length ; its posterior extremity emargivate, papillate. Gisophagus very long, 
measuring, wih the proventriculus, 6 inches; as usual, very muscular and distensible. 
Proventriculus a straight continuation of the canal; its zone of gastric follicles very 
narrow, the glands exceedingly small. This portion of the tube does not present the 
marked differences from the csophagus as regards its lining membrane that is ordi- 
narily found. Gizzard situate very far back in the abdomen, deflected at a consider- 
able angle toward the right; its middle about opposite the ramus of the pubis. The 
esophagus is not of equal calibre throughout, but dilates a good deal toward the pro- 
ventriculus, where the muscular parietes are thicker, and the longitudinal rugie of 
mucous membrane more numerous than elsewhere. The intestine measures 14 inches 
in total length, from pylorus to anus. The duodenal fold is exceedingly shert, being 
less than one inch. It curves round to the left beneath the gigerium. Lying below 
the duodenal fold, and in contact with it, is the last intestinal fold, which has its apex 
about three inches from the origin of the ceca. The ceca are elongated, being lounger 
than in any other representative of the subfamily. They measure 1.40 inches. They 
are club-shaped, growing broader toward their extremities, after a small uniform 
diameter for half their length. Rectum exceedingly short, barely three-quarters of an 
inch. Cloaca, as usual, very capacious, globular, 0.75 long. The urinary an& spermatic 
ducts open upon well-marked elevated papillie, side by side, and close to the posterior 
median line. Posterior division of the cloaca well marked by elevated folds of mucous 
membrane. The pancreas is very short, scarcely an inch in length, owing to the short- 
ness of the duodenal fold. The lobes of the liver are of very unequal dimensions, the 
left being so small as to appear but a mere appendage to the right. The former meas- 
ures one and a half in length by one in breadth; is thick, with a rounded smooth sur- 
face. The latter is scarcely three-quarters long by one-half broad. It is of much the 
seme shape as the right, to which it is closely connected by a short band of glandular 
substance. The pancreatic and hepatic ducts pierce the intestine in close proximity, 
about two inches below the pylorus. The kidneys are one and a quarter inches long 
by three-quarters broad. They are much less lobulated than in Sterna, and are more 
like those of Larus. Their upper lobes are smaller than their lower, having very con- 
vex borders. The lower are subquadrangular iu shape; the central ones only partially 
divided into several small irregular masses. Heart elongated, tapering, acute; its 
width across the base.of the ventricles seven-teuths. The trachea is short, being little 
more than three inches ; its rings about one hundred; flattened above, becoming more 
cylindrical as it proceeds downward. Bronchi very short and quite wide. They are 
very feeble at their commencement, being almost entirely membranous, the halt-rings 
hardly distinct enough to be couuted, These number about twenty-four. Muscles as 
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_in the Sternine generally; the sterno-tracheales join the trachea only three-tenths 


above the lower larynx. : 

Considerable doubt has been expressed whether the Noddies of the stolidus pattern 
(excluding those of the blackish tenuir.stris type) are all identical. Mr. Cassin, in 
1e5¥, remarks upon certain observable discrepancies; and Jater I proposed the term 
Jrater for the Pacific bird, upon examina‘ion of the matter in company with Mr. Cassin 
and Prot. Baird, who both agreed that there were recognizable peculiarities. The 
Pacific material in the Smithsonian shows a deeper, though not longer, and consequently 
differcntly-shaped bill; a different proportion of tarsus to toes; a much longer toil, 
with greater emargivation and somewhat different coloration. While I would by no 
nieans vow insist upon, or even concede specific validity in this case, I still think there 
may be a varietal difference. The case may be summed as follows, although there is 
little or no probability that the name frater is not anticipated. 

Var. sTotipts: Wing, 10 to 10.50; tail about 6, the emargination slight ; bill, 0.38 
deep at base ; tarsus, 1; middle toe and claw, 1.45. Occiput bluish-plumbeous, purely 
whitening on forehead. Sides of head and neck washed with bluish-plumbeous. Feet 
drying black. 

Far, FRATER: Wing, 11 to 11.25; tail 7, the emargination 0.50; bill, 0.43 deep at 
base; tarsus 1 (as in stolidus), but middle toe and claw 1.60. Occiput brownish-asb, 
becoming asby-white on the forehead. Sides of head and neck like rest of body. Feet 
drying reddish-brown. 


Subfamily RHYNCHOPINZ: Skimmers. 


Dirac. Laride hypognathe, rostro cultrato, mandibuld maxilla longiore. 


Body slender and elongate. Neck of moderate length. Head large; the forehead 
high and broad. Upper mandible shorter than the under, its cutting edges rapidly 
converging to the nostrils, thence parallel and closely soldered to the tip. Mandibular 
rami at first widely separated and nearly parallel, then rapidly converging to the sym- 
physis, the union then complete both of tomial and gonydeal margins. Nostri’s basal, 
interior, their near end behind the projection of the feathers on the culmen. Interra- 
mal space fully feathered. Tibi anteriorly scutellate. Remiges, 10; rectrices, 12; and 
other general characters of Sternine. 

Upper mandible very freely movable, owing to the mobility of the fronto-maxillary 
suture. Mouth short, broad, of moderate gape. Palate flat; internal nares long. 
Tongue short, broad, fixed. Digestive and respiratory organs, in all essential respects, 
similar to those of Sternine. 

The Skimmers are so much the Terns in general character, that no detailed account 
is required ; but the remarkable peculiarities of the skulls merit special attention. 

Skull—The most important differences are found in the shape of the cranium ; in the 
fronto-maxilary suture, and other elements which enter into and produce the mobility 
of the superior mandible; and in the shape and character of the mandibles themselves. 
In the terms used in the following description, reference is always had to the normal 
Laridine type, as compared with the special modification of it under consideration. 

The cranium is exceedingly narrow postericrly, at that portion which forms the en- 
cephalic cavity. The post-orbital are hardly, if at all, more widely separated than are 
the ante-orbital. The convexity of the vertex of the cranium antero-posteriorly is very 
slight indeed, and the superior curved line of the occipnt rises high up and is exceed- 
ingly prominent. Its inferior extremities curve greatly forward and outward, forming 
very protuberent zygomatic processes overhanging the articulation of the tympanic 
bone. At the same time the occipital ridge is hardly appreciable as such ; the dorsum 
of the occipital bone being very flat, or even a little concave. The crotaphyte de- 
pression between the zygomatic and post-orbital processes is very deep, from the great 
bulk of the muscles lodged in it. This increased volume of muscle is also indicated by 
the meeting on the median line of the skull of the two roughened depressions which 
lodge the temporalis, these depressions being only separated by a narrow longitudinal 
ridge, as in Puffinus or Colymbus, instead of ly a wide space. The anterior division of 
this temporal fossa (distinctly separated from the posterior by a well-marked ridge) is 
also deep, and extends further toward the median line of the skull. 

From the narrowness and straightness of the posterior parts of the cranium, the 
orbits are notably wide and shallow. Their posterior processes are very small and 
slightly developed, being in fact much smaller and no more widely separated from each 


‘other than the anterior processes. These latter are remarkably developed, being 


large, broad and heavy, and projecting backward and outward with very convex out- 
lines. The supra-orbital ridge included between them is not nearly so deeply concave as 
in the other subfamilies, both on account of the closer approximation of the post-orbital 
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processes, and of the character of the depression for the nasal gland. The convex 
borders of the fosse do not nearly approach each other on the median line, but are 
widely separated. The foss:e themselves are narrow and impertect, not nearly contain- 
ing the whole of the glands, which consequently project greatly over the edge of the 
orbit. ‘The fosse are continued each as a well-marked groove, under the auteorbital 
processes, their ducts passing through a very large foramen on their way to the lining 
membrane of the nose. The interorkital septum is complete. The olfactory neive 
runs along in a furrow so deep as to be almost a canal. From the completeuess ot the 
septum, between the orbits, the foramina of exit of the nerves at the posterior part of 
the orbits are more perfect and less closely approximated than in the other subfamilies. 
The conjointed bases of the sphenoid and ethmoid, which form the inferior border of the 
septum, and along which the palatal and vomerine bones slide, is much thicker and 
stouter than ordinary, and does not extend nearly so far forward, nor has it an acute 
apex nor deeply concave anterior edge. 

The forehead is exceedingly broad, and slopes down from the vertex at an unusually 
great angle of descent. In its centre it is slightly concave laterally, owing to the de- 
velopment and prominence of the anteorbital processes. Anterior to these it is perfectly 
plane, wide, with parallel, straight sides, dipping down deeply with a square truncated 
base which forms, with the superior mandible, the very peculiar fronto-maxillary 
suture. This “articulation” admits of a far greater degree of motion than exists in the 
other subfamilies, and greatly exceeds that usually found among birds, excepting, of 
course, the Psittaci. The connection between the bones of the cranium and superior 
mandible is perfectly straight and transverse; very wide (being the whole width of 
the bread frontal bone), and at the same time exceedingly thin and elastic. On the 
superior surface of the suture there is a deep groove between the bones, a little wider 
at either extremity than in the middle, but the under surface is quite smooth. The 
osseo-cartilaginous connective substance is pliable and elastic, so much so, that in an 
old and dried preparation before me, the original mobility of the parts is in a great 
measure retained. 

In the adult skull before me there are no discernible traces of any nasal bones, prop- 
erly speaking; but the suture is formed entirely by the apposed terminations of the 
broad frontal, and equally broad mesial process of the intermaxillary. That portion 
of bone usually known as the “maxillary” or descending process of the nasal, exists, 
unusually developed, and in an unusual position. Below it is firmly anchylosed and 
completely consolidated with the mandibular ramus, just anterior to the malar anchy- 
losis. From this base it extends upward and backward as a long, very slender, com- 
pressed bone, running parallel with, but not touching the sides ot, the os frontis, to be 
received by this thin, flat, laterally expanded termination into a slight depression in 
the under and anterior edge of the aute-orbital process. As it participates in all the 
movements of the upper jaw, its union with the ante-orbital processes is a movable 
suture, of apparently the same general characters as the fronto-mavxillary suture, of 
which it is to be considered as really a part. 

The other elements which assist to produce the movements of the upper jaw, are all 
by their shape or position subservient to its increased mobility. The ossa pedicellata 
are long and strong, and especially remarkable for the increased development of their 
malar eminences, which carry the ends of the zygomata far outward and downward, 
and thus are enabled, with an ordinary degree of motion of the tympanic bones them- 
selves. to impress upon the malar, and through them upon the superior maxillary bones, 
an increased amount of motion. They also produce a somewhat peculiar shape of the 
articulaticg surface for the inferior mandible. The orbital processes of the tympanic 
bones are very short, small, and exceedingly acute. The pterygoid bones present no 
special peculiarities of shape, but, from the narrowness of the skull, are not so widely 
divergent as in the other subfamilies. The palatal bones are remarkable for stout- 
ness and width, and also for the solidity and extent of their anchylosis with the supe- 
rior maxillaries. The outline of their posterior margins is very oblique, and they 
terminate with quite prominent processes for the pterygo-palatal articulation. Poste- 
riorly their inferior surfaces have considerable lateral concavity from the elevation of 
their borders; more anteriorly they are plane and smooth, their surface being directly 
continuous with the plane of the maxillaries. The vomer is shorter than usual, and 
bifurcate to a less extent. The malar bones are perfectly straight; their axes in a line 
with the general inclination of the axes of the wandibular processes of the intermax- 
illary ; but just at their union with the maxillary bones there is a considerable angle 
formed, from the increased divergence of the latter at that point. They are throughout 
laterally compressed, except just at their anterior extremities, where they become hor- 
izontally depressed and flattened, to give them the necessary mobility of elasticity in 
an upward and downward direction. 

The intermaxillary bone is entirely peculiar iu shape and general characters. It 
is remarkable for the preponderance in size of the mesial over the mandibular pro- 
cesses, and for the unusual extent to which the latter are united with the former 
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The consolidation is perfect for fully trro-thirda of the length of the bill, causing the 
nasal aperture formed by the divergence of these processes to be extremely small, 
short, and narrow. The mandibular processes are also closely approximated to each 
other (only a narrow groove being left between them) for two-thirds their length, 
when they rather suddenly divaricate at a considerable angle. The palatal fissure thus 
left between them is very short, and only commences about opposite tbe termination 
of the palate bones, instead of much further forward, as iv the other subfamilies. The 
superior or mesial process of the intermaxillary is thus almost wholly concerned in the 
production of the shape of the upper mandible. It is large at the base, being there as 
broad as the os frovtis, and about half as high as broad, with inflated, very convex and 
bulging sides. Beyond the nostrils it becomes more compressed and deeper, and begins 
to present a ridge along its culmen in place of the groove which exists at its base. The 
sides become, as they advance, more 1nd more compressed, and less bulging and convex, 
until they terminate in a very acute point. This bone is remarkable in being hollow 
throughont, from base to extreme apex, with very thin walls, and consequently very 
light. Its interior is partially occupied by a very light, delicate web of open caucel- 
Jated structure, most marked toward the base; more anteriorly its complete hoilow- 
ness is only interrupted by delicate trabecule of bone, which extend across, from side 
to side, in every direction. This peculiarity of structure calls to mind the bill of the 
Rhamphastide. 7 

The bony frame-work of the under mandible, though not abnormal in structure, has 
yet cven a more peculiar shape than that of the upper. The rami of the inferior nax- 
illa are at first nearly parallel, and are very thin and delicate. Toward their 
symphysis they become stouter, and very suddenly converge toward each other with 
a considerable degree of convexity. At the symphysis, which is strong and firm, 
the tomial as well as the dorsal edges of the bone at once unite; and the rami, thus 
completely consolidated, extend forward as a straight, thin, sharp prolongation of 
bone, with flat, erect sides. and perfectly straight edges, which converge toward an 
acute apex. The axis of the symphysis declines downward at a considerable angle of 
divergence from the axis of the rami. The conjoined tumia are at their base on a level 
with the superior edges of the rami, but the dorsal outline is at its beginning much 
below the level of the inferior edge of the rami, in consequence of a marked deepening 
of the bone just at its symphysis. On account of the peculiar direction of the inferior 
maxilla, the tomial edges of the two mandibles are not usually in contact throughout 
‘in their ordinary positions. Posteriorly the upper outline of the rami dips down with 
2. considerable angle to the articulating surface. This latter differs from the ordivary 
type in its width, which is great, in consequence of the development of its internal 
and external angular processes, and in the depth of the iuternal concavity. These 
differences correspond to the differences in shape of the face of the tympanic bone; 
in the prominence of its malar and pte:ygoid processes, and the depth of the sulcus 
between them. The roughened ridges and eminences about the joint for muscular at- 
tachment are al] well marked: The triangular space just posterior to the articulation, 
for the attachment of the digastricus, does not preseut so much downward and for- 
ward as in the other subfamiles. 

The single known genus of this subfamily is represented in North America by its 
type species, the long and well-known Jt. nigra. 


Genus RHYNCHOPS, Linn. 


6 
Phalacrocorar, Morur., Gen. Av. 1752. 
Ryachops, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1753; 1766, 228 (2. nigra). 
Rygchopsalia, Briss., Orn. vi, 1860, 223. 
Rhynchops, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 802. 
Anisorhamphus, Dum. (Gray). 
Psalidorhamphus, RaxZ, 1823 (Gray). 
Rhynchopsalia, GLOGER, 1242 (Gray). 


The characters of the single genus being the same as those of the subfamily, it is 
unnecessary to repeat them. : 

Mochring’s name unquestionably belongs here, but is used in a different acceptation. 
Rynchops ot Linneus, more correctly written Rhynchops, may be employed instead, 
thongh I hardly know upon what grounds, for as Linnzus called the Cormorants Pele- 
canus, Phalacrocoraz, Moehr., does not conflict with a Linnean name, and we date some 
accepted genera back to 1735. The original Rygchopsalia of Brisson is variously 
spelled by subsequent authors. I quote Anisorhamphus and Psalidorhamphus ou Gray’s 
authority, having no means of verifying or completing the references. 
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RHYNCHOPS NIGRA, Linn. 


Black Skimmer; Cut-water. 


Rhynchops nigra, LANN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 224.—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 17¢8, 611.—Larn., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, S02; and of authors generally.—BunrM., Syst. Ubers. iit. 454; 
Reise, 520 (La Plata).--Lror., Ors. Trinidad, 534.—Manim, Beit. iv, *77.— 
Prxz., Orn. Bras. 324.—Pu. & Lanpr., Cat. 50 (Chili). —GuNDL., Rep. FN. 1, 
393 (Cuba). Satyv,, Ibis, 1265, 193; 1266 (Guatemala).—Sc1i. & Sarv., 2. Z. 8. 
leis, 77 (Rio Napo); 1571, 566 (south to J5°, Darwin).—s8cx., P. ZS. 1807, 340 
(ChiJi).—seL., P. Z. 8. 1e64, 179 (Mexico).—Diress., Ibis, 1°66, 45 (Texas).— 
Lawnz., B. N. Am. 1852, c66.—Lawn., Ann. Lyc., viii, 1e66, 299 (New York).— 
Turns, B. E. Pa. 1869, 39 (New Jersey, frequent).—Covers, Pr. Ess. Inet. v, 
18, 309 (? New England; quotes Emmons, Cat. B. Mass, 1235, 6; Linsi., Am. 
Journ, §ci. sliv, 1845, 249; Pury., Pr. Ess, Inst. i, 1266, 231).—Covrs & Prent, 
Smiths. Rep. 12861, 419 (Washington, D. C.).— Covers, Pr. Bost. Suc. xii, 1°63, 
127 (South Carolina).—ALLFN, Bull. M. C. Z. ii, 1471, 308 (Florida, in winter).— 
Covrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1271, 46 (North Carolina).—Covrs, Key, 1°72, 324. 

Rhynchops Julva, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 229.—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1728, 611. 

Rhynchops cinerascens et brevirostris, Sprx, A. B. pls. 102, 1038 ( juniores). 

Raynchops melanurus, BorE.—Sw., An. in Men, 1s0e, 340 (Demarara)—Caz., Schomb. 
Guian. iii, 761.—ScL. & SsLy., P. Z. 8. 1ee6, 201 (Ucayali); 1eb7, 593 (Mexiana) ; 
1867, 754 (Pern). 

Rhynchops borealis, Sw., An. in Men. 1838, 340. 

Diag. R. rostro rubro nigro dimidiato, notao cum primariis 6 exterioribus nigris, pogoniis 

internis primariorum 4 interiorum et apicibus albis, fronte et gastreo albis plus minusve 
rosaceis, caudd alvd nigro dimidiatd, pedibus rubris. 


Hab.—Warmer parts of America. South to 45° (Darwin). Various West Indian 
Islands. In North America, Gulf and Atlantic coasts regularly to New Jersey; casually, 
if at all, to New England. 


Adult.—Upper mandible with its culmen curved for its whole length, sinking a little 
at the base; highest just beyond the nostrils; gradually curved to the tip, which is 
more acute than that of the lower mandible, but still very convex in profile; the ridge 
sharp and narrow for its whole length. The sides of the upper wandible are, from the 
base for half its length, very convex and bulging, so as to give to the base of the bill 
a much rounded transverse outline; but the sides gradually become more and more 
comp lessed, till they hardly project at all, but are quite perpendicular. The tomia of 
the superior wandible, from the angle of the mouth, at first converge very rapidly, at 
a quite obtuse angle, aud at the same time are so much inflected that the sides of the 
mandible just above them look almost directly downward as far as the distal extremity 
of the nostrils; there the tomia are parallel, very closely approximated, with perfectly 
perpendicujar sides, leaving between them only a narrow groove for the reception of 
the tomial symphysis of the inferior mandible. The nasal groove is short and wide, 
and rather shallow, its width and shallowness being caused by the great difference in 
amount of divergence of the nasal and mandibular processes of the intermaxillary bone. 
The nostrils are situated at the anterior extremity of this groove, and are of ordinary 
laridine shape and size. The feathers run far forward on the broad and depressed base 
of the culmen, with a rather obtuse angle, and then slope backward to the angle of 
the mouth with a sinuate outline, at first concave, then convex. The lower mandible 
is compressed for the whole of the extent which is hare of feathers, except just at the 
extreme base, where the rami are rapidly approaching the median line; very flexible, 
being capable of being greatly bent in a lateral direction; its tip with avery thin, 
sharp edge, and a broadly ccnvex perpendicular profile ontline. Its sides are nearly 
erect aud flat, bulging but slightly at the base, not at all terminally; marked with 
about sixty straight, very oblique ridges and sulci, running at an angle of about 
45° downward and backward; of a length equal to about half the height of the 
mandible; most distinct toward the middle of the bill, more obsolete toward either 
extremity. The tonal edges, of which the symphysis is complete from a point about 
opposite the nostrils to the tip, are slightly convexo-declinate for their whole length; 
the gonys, which is as thin and sharp as the tomium, is somewhat more decidedly con- 
cavo-declinate. The outline of the inferior mandibular rami is perpendicularly very 
concave, horizontally sinuate, the submental space being tilled with feathers to the 
very symphysis. The basal half, or a little less, of both mandibles are carmine-red, 
the terminal balf black. 

The feet are of moderate length for this family. The tibis are naked for a very 
considerable space, nearly half their total length. This bare portion shows a decided 
tendency, most marked on its anterior face, to become transversely scutellate, like the 
tarsus. The tarsus is defended anteriorly by a single row of scutella, which become 
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obsolete toward the joint, and have exceedingly oblique margins. Laterally and pos- 
teriorly there are plates, small, regular, smvoth, of a polyhedral (mostly ea aie 
shape, largest and flattest on the sides of the tarsus, smaller and more roug ened 
bebind and on the joint. The toes superiorly are defended, as is the tarsus, by scutella, 
the webs by small reticulated plates; on the inferior surfaces of both the plates are 
nearly obsolete. The middle and outer toes are of much the same length, the inner 
much shorter, the tip of its claw reaching the base of the middle claw. The hullux is 
of moderate length for this family; its claw short, stout, blunt, little curved. The 
anterior claws are all long, slender, depressed, moderately arched, rather acute, the 
inner edges of all dilated, that of the middle one most so. The interdigital membranes 
are of the ordinary width and amount of emargination. The fect in Jife are carmine- 
red, in the dried state dull yellowish, with a tinge of pink. 

The wings are excessively long and powerful. The primaries are broad, their 
rhachides strong, outer five or six of a somewhat falcate shape, narrowing rather sud- 
denly when near the tip to their only moderately acute and rather rounded apices. 
‘The secondaries are short, broad to their very tips, which wre rounded, with « very 
slight amount of excision of the extremities of their outer webs. The superior surface 
of the wings is glossy black, like the back; their inferior aspect, except a narrow line 
along their metacarpal edge, white; this color deepening toward the cnds of the pri- 
maries, first into grayish, and then into blackish. ‘The first six primaries are concolor, 
black, pure and deep on their outer web, lighter and of a brownish tinge on their 
inner; their rhachides black. The inner four primaries are brown; their inner webs, 
aud the tips of both webs, white. The secondaries are white, with a space of dark 
brown occupying nearly the whole of their outer and a small part of their inner 
webs. The amount of brown is least on the outgr ones; increases on each feather suc- 
cessively, till the last four secondaries 1nd the tertials are brownish-black, except a 
narrow apical margin. 

The tail is of moderate length, being contained rather less than three times in the 
wing. It is moderately emarginate. The feathers are rather narrow, the central pair 
rounded at their tips, the lateral ones converging to a very obtuse point. The upper 
tail-coverts ure short, being scarcely half the length of the tail; the inferior oncs, how- 
ever, reach within a short distance of the tips of the central rectrices. The tail and 
its under coverts are white, the inner webs of all the rectrices more or less obscured 
with dark brown, deepest on the central pair. The superior coverts are lack like the 
back, except the outer row on each side, which are white. 

Crown of the head, its sides just below the eyes, the back of the neck, and whole 
upper parts, pure glossy black. The forehead, cheeks, sides of the head below the 
eye, sides of the neck, and whole under parts, pure white; tinged in life, during the 
nuptial season, with rosy. 

Dimensions.—Length (of males), 20; extent of wings, 49; wing from flexure, 16 to 
16.50; from apex of longest secondary to tip of first primary, 6; tail, 5.50 to 6; depth 
of tork, 1 to 1.25; upper mandible along culmen, 3; along gape, 4; height opposite 
middle of nostrils, 0.60; width at same place, 0.45; length of nasal fossa, 0.75; of 
nostrils, 0.40; under mandible along gonys, 3.75; along fused tomia, 3.60; along gape, 
4.50; from feathers on its side to tip, 4.10; its.depth at deepest part, just anterior to 
beginning of symphysis, 0.60; depth at tip, about 0.25; length of longest oblique 
stria, about 0.40; tibia bare, 1.10; tarsus, 1.45; middle toe and claw, 1.30; outer toe 
and claw, 1.20; inner toe and claw, 0.95; hallux and claw, 0.35. 

The preceding description was taken from a large and very perfect specimen obtained 
in Florida. The dimensions ure perhaps somewhat greater than the average of exam- 
ples, but not more so than is frequently found to be the case. Individuals vary 
greatly in size, many apparently equally adult examples being much smaller than the 
one whose dimensions I have just given. I believe that Audubon is quite correct in 
saying that the females are smailer than the males. They will not average probably 
more than 16 or 17 inches in length, by about 42 in extent of wings, as he has said. 
I have also found the bills to be much thinner, lighter, and weaker. In colors the 
sexes hardly differ notably. 

Young-of-the-year.—Bill smaller than in the adult, thinner, weaker, its ridges less 
sharply defined, and the two mandibles of less unequal length. General proportions 
less than in adult. Bill brownish-black for three-fourths of its length, fading into dull 
horn-color just at its tip, lightening into more or less intense flesh color, or light red- 
dish, toward the base. The stria: on the sides of the lower mandible are as numerous a8, 
but much less distinct than, in the adult. Tail shorter and less deeply emarginate. 
Legs and feet dull light reddish. Entire upper parts a rather light grayish-brown, 
deepest on the wing-coverts and tertials; each feather with a tolerably broad margin 
and tip of white, broadest and most conspicuous on the wing-coverts and tertials. 
Forehead, sides of the head below the eyes, the neck all round, the edge of the fore- 
arm, inferior surfaces of the wings, aud whole under parts, white. Primaries almost 
exactly as in the adults, except that the innermost have more white, and there is a 
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slight white terminal margin as far as the fourth or fifth. Secondaries about as in the 
adults, but their brown portions lighter and duller. Tail white; the greater part of 
the two central rectrices, and the inner webs of the others, with a tinge of dull gray- 
ish-brown, deepest on the middle pair. 


I once saw a single specimen of this bird on the Potomac River, near 
Washington. Otherwise my personal observations are confined, up to 
the present time, to the coast of North Carolina, where the birds are 
plentifal. There I only noticed them late in the summer and during 
the autumn, though I presume they pass by in the spring; none breed 
there, to my knowledge. In September they become pleutiful, and so 
continue until the latter part of November, some doubtless remaining 
later. In examining large numbers of specimens I found a great ditter- 
ence in size, and particularly in the bill. Some individuals are fully a. 
third heavier than others. The bill varies over an inch in length, and 
especially in the length of the under mandible. Sometimes the differ- 
ence between the two mandibles is hardly a third of an inch, at others 
over an inch. The oblique strie on the under one are sometimes obso- 
lete. In high condition the bill is bright red (vermilion) and black; 
otherwise orange and black, or even mostly dusky, only yellowish at 
base. The young in the fall are curiously variegated with dusky and 
whitish above, few specimens being exactly alike. The note of this 
species is instantly distinguished from that of any of our other species 
of this family by its deep guttural intonation, more like the croaking of 
some Herons than the cries of the Gulls and Terns. The bird also 
differs from its allies in going in true flocks, as distinguished from the 
gatherings, however large, in community of interest, that occur with 
the Gulls and Terns. The birds move synchronously, which is not the 
case with any of the others. They feed chietly by night, or at any rate 
in the dusk of the evening, at which time, in passing over the harbor, 
oue may hear their hoarse notes on every hand, and see the birds gliding 
swiftly along just over the water, either singly or in small flocks. 
During the daytime, when the Gulls and Terns are busy fishing, the 
Skimmers are generally seen reposing on the sand-bars. They never 
drop on their prey on the wing, like their allies. Their mode of feeding 
is not exactly made out, but it is believed they skim over the surface 
with the body inclined downward, the bill open, and the under mandible 
in the water, so they really take their prey in a manner analogous to 
the feeding of whales. 


ORDER PYGOPODES: DIVING BIRDS. 


Excluding the Sphenisci, or Penguins, which may form a group of cyual value with 
Pygopodes, the latter consist of three families, readily distinguished, as follows: 

Common characters.—Feet palmate or lobate. Legs feathered to the heel-joint, buried 
in common integument nearly to the same extent, situate far posterior, restricting ter- 
restrial locomotion, and necessitating more or less nearly erect attitude on land. Hal- 
Jux elevated, free or joined by lobe to base only of inner toe, small or altogether 
wanting. Bill of indeterminate shape, corneous, not Jamellate or serrate, not furnished 
‘ with a gular pouch. Nostrils variable in sbape and position, naked or feathered. 
Wiugs short, stiff, stout, never reaching when folded to the end and often not to the 
base of the tail. Tail always short, sometimes rudimentary. Palate schizognathous. 
Carotid sometimes single (in Podiceps and Mergulus). Tibia often with a long apophy- 
sis. Sternum variable. Nature altricial or precocial; young ptilopedic. Habit highly 
natatorial and urinatorial. 

Colymbida.—Feet completely palmate, four-toed, the hallux joined by its slight flap 
to base of inner toe. Tarsi reticulate, extremely cumpressed, with smooth sharp hinder 
edge. Tibio-tarsal joint feathered. Claws strong, narrow, arched. Bill Jengthened, 
tapering, acute, straight, wholly hard. Tail perfect, of many feathers. Wings with 
stiff inner secondaries much shorter than the primaries, the primuries not emarginate. 
Lores completely feathered. Nostrils linear, reached by the frontal auntie, their upper 
edge lobate. Eye large. Back of adult spotted; young not striped on head; no 
crests or ruffs at any season. Seasonal changes of plumage slight. Sternam with long, 
broad xiphoid prolongation and shorter lateral apophyses. A long tibial apopbysis. 
Carotids double. Nature precociul. Eggs few, variegated in color. The very few 
species confined to the Northern hemisphere. 

Podicipide.—F eet lobate and semipalmate, four-toed, the hallux free, with Jarge lobe. 
Tarsi transversely scutellate, compressed, the hinder edge serrate, with a double row 
of small pointed scales. Tibio-tarsal joint uaked. Claws broad, flat, obtuse. Bill 
usually lengthened and straight, but the tip sometimes decurved. Tuil rudimentary— 
a mere tuft of downy feathers. Wings with long, broad inner secondaries overlying 
the primaries when closed; primaries eleven, several emarginate. Lores with a naked 
strip. Nostrils linear, oblong or ovil, not lobed, not reached by the frontal feathers. 
Size medium and small. Back of adult not spotted; young usually with striped 
head; adults in breeding season usually with lengthened colored crests or ruffs or 
bristly feathers. Seasonal changes of plumage great. Sternum sbort in middle line, 
with long lateral apophyses. A leng tibial apophysis. Curotids ustally (always?) 
single. Nature precocial. Eggs numerons, plainly colored. The numerous species 
cosmopolitan. 

Alcida.—Feet palmate, three-toed (hallux wanting). Tarsi reticulate or partly scu- 
tellate. Tibio-tarsal joint naked. Claws ordinary. Bull of wholly indeterminate shape, 
often much as in Colymbide or Podicipide ; often curiously sbaped, with various 
ridges, furrows, or horny protuberances. Tail perfect, of few feathers. Lores com- 
pletely feathered. Nostrils wholly variable in shape and position, naked or feathered. 
Legs very variable. Coloration variable; head often with curious long curly crests. 
No tibial apophysis. Usually (always?) an anconal sesamoid, sometimes double. 
Carotids usually double (single in Mergulus). Nature altricial. Eggs few or single, 
plain or variegated. The numerous species confined to the Northern hemisphere. 

As stated at p. 589, the 4lcidw—marine species without representatives in the Mis- 
souri region—will not be presented in this work, while the Colymbide and Podicipide: 
of North America will be treated monographically. The basis of the following account 
was prepared by the present writer several years ago for a report upon which he was 
then engaged with Dr. George Suckley.* It has, however, been entirely recast for tae 
present purpose, and is altogether a differeut paper. 


Family COLYMBID: Loons. 


For diagnosis see above. 

‘By many modern writers the Loons and Grebes are held as respectively composing 
the subfamilies Colymbinew and Podiciping, of a sin.le family, Colymbida These divi- 
sions correspond with the Colymbi pedibus palmatis and C. pedibys lobatis of Giuelin, the 


* An abstract of which was published in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences for 1862, pp. 226-233. 
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genera Colymbus and Podiceps of Latham, and nearly with the Cepphi and Colymbi of 
Pallas. All were united under the genus Colymbus by Linneus.* But the groups are 
sufficiently distinct to bear family rank. Temminck, indeed, separated them widely by 
intervention of the Longipennes and Anseres, though this seems hardly permissible. As 
this family contains but one genus, further characters are considered under that head. 


Genus COLYMBUS, Linn. (emend.) 


< Colymbus, LIxn., Syst. Nat. 1735-1766, and of outhors. (Not of Mliger, 1811, nor of 
Pallas, 1811, nor of Brissou,.1760.) 
Cepphus, MGHRING, Gen. Av. 1752, 69. 
Mergus, Brisson, Orn. 1760. 
x Cepphus, PALL, Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 339. 
= Eudyles, LLIGER, Prod. 1811, 282. 
= Ludites, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur, Thierw. 1829, 144. 


Cu. Billlong,strong, straight, acute, compressed. Culmen convex or nearly straight, 
commissure corresponding, gonys generally convex. Rami long separate, the gonydeal 
union usually denoted by u groove sometimes almost to tip, the angle always evident. 
Maxilla more or less striate basally. Mandible dilated along tomia, with groove just 
below. Nasal fossee well marked, continued anteriorly in sulci. Nostrils long, linear, 
pervious, subbasal, reached by the antia, and having a peculiar flap hanging from the 
upper border. Head densely aud evenly feathered, with long acute anti running into 
the nasal fuss ; no naked spaces nor bristly nor lengthened feathers about the head 
or peck. Ear small and inconspicuous. Eye with its anterior canthus just over the 
angle of the mouth. Wings moderately long (for this group), very powertul, coucavo- 
convex, witb somewhat faleate primaries, the first longest, the rest rapidly graduated, 
the inner secondaries short, stiff, broad, falling far short of the ends of the primaries 
in the closed wing. Tail short, but fully developed, rounded, with stitfish acuminate 
feathers, but upper and under coverts reaching nearly to the end. Legs short, very 
stout and powerful; tibie feathered on the suttrago; tarsi extremely compressed, en- 
tirely reticulated, with small polygonal scales and smooth sharp fore and hind edges. 
Toes lengthened, exceeding the tarsus, outer longest, inner shortest of the anterior 
ones, all full-webbed ; hallux small, slightly lobed with a flap continuous with base of 
second toe. Claws strong, narrow, obtuse, convex above. 

The three species which compose the genus are characteristic of the Northern hemis- 
phere. They are heavy, powerful, and hardy birds, eminent in powers of Hight and. 
in swimming and diving, but progressing on land with ditiiculty. They are migratory, 
breeding far north, generally dispersed in winter. The voice is loud, penetrating, and 
raucous; the nature wild and wary. The eggs are few, generally two or three. The 
yourg betake themselves directly to the water, near which the nest is placed—a rude 
structure of rushes or other aqu»tic vegetation, built on the ground. The sexes are 
alike; the young are different from the old. 


va 


COLYMBUS TORQUATUS, Briinn. 
Great Northern Loon, or Diver. 


a. torquatus, 


Colymbus torquatus, BuUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, No. 134.—Keys. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 
91.—Lawr., B.N. A. Lede, eee.—Coorp. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1200, 278.— 
Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 2485; 1862, 2275 LIn64, 21.—Cotvxs, Mem. Bost. 
Soc. N. H. i, 131 (osteology and myvlogy).—CoveEs, Key, 1372, 354; and of 
most Jate United States writers. 

Cepphus torquatus, PaLu., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 340. 

Colymbus glacialis, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 22].—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 178, 588.—Latn., 
Ina. Orn. ii, 1790, 799.—Forst., Phil. Trans. lxii, 1772, 383.—Tem™M., Man. Orn. 
1815, 597.—STEPI., Gen. Zool. xii, 1224, 233, pl. 61.—Gray, Gen. of 1. ini, 631.— 
StUnpD., Svensk. Foe], pl. 52.—Wus., Am. Orn. ix, 1x24, ‘84, pl. 74.—Lr., Syn. 
1828, 420; List, 1838, 65.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. Am. 31, 1831, 474.—Ner1., Man. 
ii, Is34, 513.—Avp., Orn. Biog. iv, 1833, 43, pl. 306; Syn. 1839, 393; B. Am. vii, 
1944, 2oz, pl. 476.—Gur., B. L. I. le td, 373; and of most authors. 

Eudytes ylacialis, ILuiGer, Prodromus, 1811, 282.—Naum., V. D. xii, led4, 397, pl. 327. 

ELucites glacialis, Kacy, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 144. 

* Admitting the pertinence of the remarks of Sundevall (Meth. Av. Teut. Disp. 1873) 


ond others on the question of nomenclature, we do not find it necessary to use Ludytes 
of Illiger for the Loons, to leave the name Colymbus for the Grebes. 
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Colymbus immer, Lixn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 222.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 588.—Latu., Ind. 
Orn. ii, 1790, 800.—Lxacu, Cat. 1~16, 36. 

Colymbus atrigularis, MevErR, Taschenb. Vig. Deutschl. ii, 449. 

Colymbus maximus et hiemalis, BREHM, V. D. 971, 972. 


b. adamsii. 


Colymbus adamsii, Gray, P. Z. 8. 1859, 167 (Russian America).—CovEs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1x62, 227; 1864, 21 (cranium).—ELuior, B. N. A. pl. 63—Dati & Bayy., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i, 1369, 308 (Alaska).—F ison, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872 (Alaska). 

Colymbus torquatus var. adamsii, COUES, Key, 1872, 334. 

Colymbus glacialis, var., SWINHOE. 


Hab.—The Northern hemisphere. Var. adamsii from Alaska and interior of Arctic 
America; also, Asia. “ England.” 


Var. TORQUATUS: Common Loon. 


Adult.—Bill black, the tip and cutting edges sometimes yellowish. Feet black. Head 
and neck deep glossy greenish-black, with lustrous purplish reflections on the front 
and sides of the head. A patch of sharp white streaks on the throat, and another 
larger triangular patch of the same on each side of the neck lower down, the two last 
nearly or quite meeting behind, separate in front. Sides of breast striped with black 
and white. Entire upper parts, wing-coverts, inner secondaries, and sides under the 
wings, deep glossy bluish-green ; all except the sides thickly marked with white spots; 
those of the scapulars, tertials, and middle back, large, square, and regular; those of 
other parts smaller, oval, smallest on rump, most numerous on wing-coverts. Upper 
tail-coverts greenish-black, immaculate. Wing-quills brownish-black, lighter on inner 
webs. Under surface of wings, axillars, and under parts generally from the neck, pure 
white; the lower belly with a dusky band. 

Young.—Bill smaller than in the adult, bluish-white, with dusky ridge. Crown and 
cervix dull brownish-black ; other upper parts similar, but the feathers, especially of 
the toreback, with light gray edgings. Primaries black, with brown inner webs. Tail 
feathers with gray tips. Traces of lighter and darker lineation on sides of breast. 
Sides of head mottled with ashy and whitish; chin, throat, neck in front, and whole 
under parts, white. 

Dimensions.—Length 31 to 36 inches; wing, 12.50 to 14.25; bill, 2.75 to 3 along cul- 
men; gape, 4 to 4.25; height at nostrils, about 0.80; width there, about 0.40; tarsus, 
3 to 3.50; middle toe and claw, 4.25 to 5. 


Hab.—The Northern hemisphere. In winter, generally dispersed in the United States. 


The white throat-patch consists usually of five or six streaks; in this, as in the lat- 
eral neck-stripes, the individual feathers are broadly black, with sharp white edges 
toward their ends. The texture of the feathers is peculiar—the outer surface is hol- 
lowed, with raised edges of specially firm, smooth, polished character, so that these 
patches may be felt as well as seen. The white spots on the back occur in a pair on 
each feather near its end, their aggregation in ny region being therefore determined 
by the size of the feathers themselves. 

Beginning binomial nomenclature at 1758, the name torquatus, Briinn. (1764), ante- 
dates glacialis, Linn. (1766). No synonyms require discussion. 


Var. ADAMSIL: Yellow-billed Loon. 


Cu. Larger than C. torquatus, with the bill rather larger and somewhat differently 
shaped aud colored. Bill about equaling head, longer than tarsus, much compressed, tip 
very acute, not at all decurved, the culmen being almost perfectly straight, as the com- 
missure also is. Gonys straight or nearly so to the angle, which is very prominent. 
Frontal anti reaching beyond middle of nostrils. Bill fine light yellowish horn-color, 
only dusky at base. Head and neck deep steel-blue, with purplish and violet retlec- 
tions, glossed only on the cervix with deep green. Throat-patch of white streaks 
smaller thun in torquatus, but the individual streaks larger, as are those of the neck- 
patches. White spots of upper parts larger than in torquatus, rectangular instead of 
syuare on the scapulars and tertials, being somewhat longer than broad. Bill along 
culmen, 3.50 to 3.75; along gape. 5 to 5.25; height at nostrils, 0.95 to 1.10; width, 0.40 to 
0.50; tarsus, 3.50; outer toe, 4.65 to 5.10, General dimensions somewhat exceeding 
those of torquatus, but not so much so as in the bill. 

A comparative table of characters is subjoined: 

Var. TORQUATUS: Culmen, 2.75 to 3; gape, 4 to 4.25; height of bill at nostrils, aver- 
age, under 1. Bill along culmen shorter than tarsus. Color of bill mostly black, its 
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culinen convex; commissure somewhat decurved; gonys convex, with slight angle. 
Frental anti falling short of middle of nostrils. Gloss of head and neck mostly vreeu. 
White spots of back nearly square. 

Var, ADAMSIL: Culmen, about 3.75; gape, about 5; height of bill at nostrils, aver- 
age, over 1. Bill along culmen longer than tarsus. Color of bill mostly yellow; its 
culmen nearly straight; commissure straight; gonys straight, with prominent angle. 
Frontal anti reaching middle of nostrils. Gloss of head and neck mostly blue. White 
spots of back louger than broad. 

The type of this form was from Russian America, now Alaska. Numer- 
ous specimens in breeding plumage have been received at the Swith- 
sonian from various parts of Arctic America. The form appears to have 
been also recorded in Asia, and is even quoted from England. I have 
seen no United States examples; nor have I recognized the bird in its 
young plumage, when. probably, it could not be distinguished with any 
certainty from ordinary torquatus. Specimens are labeled as having 
the iris light reddish-brown, the feet olivaceous. 

Notwithstanding the distinctions in the size, shape, and color of the 
bill, I am now rating this bird as a variety of torquatus, being satis- 
tied that the characters intergrade with those of the latter. 


COLYMBUS ARCTICTS, Linn. 
Black-throated Diver. 
a. arcticus, 


Colymbus arcticus, LINN ; 
Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, c-0.—Brtyy., Orn. Bor. 1764, No. 133.—TEMM., Man. Orn. 
1215, 599.—STEPH.. Gen. Zool. xii, 1024. 236.—Keyrs. & Buas., Wirb. Eur. 1240, 
91.—GRray, Gen. of B. iii, 631, pl. 171.—Stnp., Svensk. Fog). pl. 3.—Bp.. Syn. 
lsiz, 420; List. Lest, 65—AtD., Orn. Biog. iv, 1232. 345, pl. 346: Syn. 1239, 
S354; B. Am. vii, 1244, 205, pl. 477.—Nerr., Man. ii, 1234, 517.—Sw. & Ricu., F. 
B. A. ii, 1931. 475.—Lawr., BN. AL Leos. Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii, 1206, 300 
(New York).—Cotnrs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1962, 228.—Cotts. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 126%, 
309 (New England)—Datt & Baxy., Tr. Chic. Acad. 1569, 307 (Alask: 
Fixscu, Abb. Nat. iii, Us72, 74 (Alaska).—Cotves, Key, 1272, 334.—Coves, 
ott's Prybilov Islands, 1-74—Rmew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 1e74, 392 (Illinois) ; 
and of authors generally. 

Cepphus arcticus, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 91. 

Eudytes arcticus, ILu., Prod. 1211, 262.—Natm., V. D. sii, 1844, 415, pl. 325. 

Colymbus macrorhynchos, BREuM, V. D, 1331, 974. 

Colymbus megarhynchos, BREHM, Naum. v, 1255, 300; V. D. 974. 

Colymbus balthicus, HoRNscu., Verz. Pommersch. Vég. 21. 

“Colymbus ignotus et leucopus, BEcusT., Naturg. iv, 722.” 


b. pacificus. 


Colpnbus pacificus, Lawre., B. N, A. 1857. 229.—Coves. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1362, 222.—Coop. 
& Sccx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1260, 279.—Coves, Ibis, 1866, 273 (Southern Cali- 
tornia).—Cotves, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1666, 1UU. 

Colymbus arcticus var. pacificus, COUES, Key, 1272, 335. 


yoo Northern hemisphere. Var. pacificus from the Pacific coast of North 
merica. 


This species, which was not noticed by either of the Expeditions, appears to be a 
More vortherly bird than the last, and, according to my experience, it is rare in the 
United States. Audubon, however, states that it comes as far south as Texas. The 
Pacific variety is a common bird on the coast of California in winter. 


Var. ancticts: Black-throated Diver. 


Cuan. Bill generally as in torquatus, but smaller; color black. Chin, throat, and 
neck in front, black, with purplish and violet reflections on the sides of the head, grad- 
ually fading into a fine, clear bluish-gray, deepest on the forehead, lighest behind. and 
separated from the black of the throat by a series of white streaks. A crescent of short, 
white streaks across upper throat; sides of breast striped with pure white and glossy 
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black, these stripes nearly mecting in front. Entire upper parts deep, glossy grecnish- 
black, each feather of scapulars and interscapulars with a white spot near end of each 
web ; those of the scapulars largest, forming four patches in transverse rows. Wing- 
coverts thickly speckled with small ovate white spots. inner webs of quills and tail 
feathers below, light grayish-brown. Sides under wings like back. Lining of wings 
and entire under parts from the neck, pure white, with a narrow dusky band across 
lower belly ; under tail-coverts dusky, tipped with white. 

Young.—Bill light bluish-gray, dusky along the ridge. Iris brown. Feet dusky. 
Upper part of head and neck dark grayish-brown ; sides of head dark grayish-white, 
minutely streaked with brown. Upper parts with a reticulated or scaly appearance, 
the feathers being brownish-black with broad bluish-gray margins; the rump dnll 
brownish-gray. Primaries and their coverts brownish-black ; secondaries and tail 
feathers dusky, margined with gray. Forepart of neck grayish-white, minutely and 
faintly dotted with brown ; its sides below streaked with the same. Lower parts, in- 
cluding under surface of wings, pure white, the sides of the body and rump, with part 
of the lower tail-coverts, dusky, edged with bluish-gray. (Audubon.) 

Dimensions.—Wing, 11.75; bill along culmen, 2.45; along gape, 3.40; its height at 
nostrils, 0.65; its width there, 0.35; tarsus, 2.90; outer toe and claw, 3.80. 

The foregoing description is taken from a fine adult European specimen, no unques- 
tiorable North American one being before me. The account of the young is derived 
from Audubon. I am not sure that I have recognized it from North America, the young 
of the arcticus type before me being apparently all var. pacificus. It may be distin- 
guished from the young of torquatus by its decidedly inferior size. The questions 
arising from consideration of var. pacificus are treated under the next head. 


Var. PACIFICUS: Pacific Black-throated Diver. 


In 1858 Mr. Lawrence separated, “with some hesitation,” two specimens of the 
arclicus type from that species, under the name of pacificus, on the ground of smaller 
size, and especially smaller, weaker bill. A young bird in the Philadelphia collection, 
“which may have come from the Pacific,” being exactly like the types of pacificus ; 
and. the fact that young urcticus is described as closely resembling young torquatus, 
whereas the types of pacificus are quite different, strengthened the opinion that pacificus 
was distinct, and I so treated it in 1862.. But now, with Mr. Lawrence’s types and 
several fully adult specimens before me, I reduce the differences merely to u point of 
size, which, as is well known, is very variable in this family. The bird is evidently 
only a slight variety, as will be perceived by the following examination of specimens: 

No, 21795, Mus. Smith. Inst., adult, Europe: Bill moderately stout, little compressed, 
shorter than head or tarsus, tip rather acute, culmen regularly convex throughout, 
commissure greatly decurved, under outline straight to the angle, gonys straight, angle 
well detined. Culmen, 2.45; gape, 3.40; height at nostril, 0.65; width there, 0.35; 
wing, 11.75. 

Ne 16014, adult, Fraser’s River, collected by Dr. Kennerly on the Northwest Bound- 
ary Survey: Apparently pure arcticus. Wing, 11.75; tarsus, 2.90; outer toe, 3.80; thus 
fully as large. The upper mandible is shot away trom the nostrils, but according to 
the under mandible the bill was 0.25 shorter than in the preceding; its height at base 
is the same. 

No. 17052, intermediate in age, California: Smaller. Wing, 11.30; tarsus, 2.85; outer 
toe, 3.55; culmen, 2: gape, 2.90; height of bill at base, 0.42. The bill is considerably 
shorter and slenderer than in the European; the culmen decidedly convex; gonys 
convex. 

No. 20229, adult, Great Slave Lake: Smaller than either of the preceding. Wing, 
only 11; tarsus, 2.60; outer toe, 3.60; culmen, 2.05; gape, 3.20; height of bill at base, 
0.50. The bill thos differs little from the preceding. 

No. 9924, young, Puget’s Sonnd: A type of the species; about the size and propor- 
tions of 17052. Wing, 11.20; tarsus, 2.60; culmen, 2.12; gape, 3; height, 0.50. This 
has the bill a little larger than in 17052, the culmen considerably curved, the gonydeal 
angle pretty well defined. (Difference in length of culmen between this and the Eu- 
ropean specimen, about 0.30; the wing only 0.75 shorter.) 

No, 20231, adult, M’Kenzie’s River: Small. Wing, barely 11; tarsus, 2.50; outer toe, 
3.50; culmen only 1.90; height of bill, 0.45. This has the smallest, straightest, and 
slenderest bill of all. The culmen is even a little concave at the nostrils ; commissure 
perfectly straight ; gonydeal angle slight. Were this shape and size of bill constant, 
a species might be predicated. 

No. 11862, young, Fraser's River: Smallest of the specimens. Wing, 10.75; tarsus, 
2.75; outer toe, 3.80; culmen, 2; gape, 2.85; height of bill, 0.45. The bill resembles 
some others of the foregoing more than it does that of 20231. 

The complete graduation is established by the above series, showing that we can only 
recognize a var. pacificus as one extreme of an unbroken chain. 
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There is something very curious in the relationships that many birds of the families 
Colymbide aud Podicipidw bear to each other. Most of the species are, as it were, dupli- 
cated ; that is, there is another scarcely differing except in the size, one being the 
fratercule, or “little brother,” of the other. This fact is easily illustrated, taking our 
several species as examples. Our common Loon is the fratercule of C. adamsii, described 
by Mr. Gray, in 1859, from Russian, and lately found extensively dispersed in British 
America. It is larger than torquatus, with a relatively as well as absolutely larger Dill, 
differently shaped, and mostly yellow instead of wholly black; there are also some 
differences in the coloration of the plumage. The Pacific Diver is the smaller repre- 
sentative of the Black-throated ; it has also a disproportionately smaller and slenderer 
bill. It was first described by Mr. Lawrence, in 1#5%, from young birds taken on the 
Pacific coast of the United States; but since that time great numbers of the adults 
have been secured, my examination of which has convinced me that the only differ- 
ences are those just stated. The Red-throated Loon also has its smaller race, though 
Iam not aware that it has been formally recognized ; I have seen some full-grown ones 
scarcely two-thirds the average size. Among the Grebes the rule is finely illustrated 1p 
the cases of P. occidentalis and P. clarhkii. All the American Red-necked Grebes I have seen 
have been larger, and otherwise different from the European P. griseigena. I recognize 
them as varietally distinct under Reinhardt’s name of P. holbéllt. There are said to he 
similar races of the Horned Grebes (P. cornutus), but Lere the ditference is not very 
evident. The American and European Eared Grebes are singularly correlated ; while 
of the same size, they differ constantly in the amonnt of white on the wing, as I showed 
some years since, in separating our bird, under the name of P. californicus, from P. au- 
ritus. There are relations of corresponding character between the Dabchick of Europe 
(Sylbeocyclus minor) and that of Central America (S. dominicus) ; between the North and 
South American Dabchick ( Podilymbus podiceps and P. antarcticus); while among exotic 
forms several geographical races or subspecies are easily recognized. 

The Pacific Diver, as its name indicates, is confined to the West, and 
in the United States chiefly to the coast itself; but it occurs abundantly 
in Western British America. With us it is only known as a winter res- 
ident, at which season it reaches our extreme southern border, if not 
still further; in the spring it passes north, and breeds as high as ex- 
plorers have penetrated. I had rare opportunities of studying these 
birds while I was in Southern California, in November, 1865. They 
were very plentiful about the bay of San Pedro. The first thing that 
attracted my attention was their remarkable familiarity; they were tamer 
than any other water-fowl] I have seen. They showed no concern at the 
near approach of a boat, scarcely availed themselves of the powers of 
diving, in which the whole family excels, and I had no trouble in shoot- 
ing as many as I wanted. They even came up to the wharves, and 
played about as unconcerned as domestic Ducks ; they constantly swam 
around the vessels lying at anchor in the barbor, and all their motions, 

oth on and under the clear water, could be studied to as much advan- 
tage as if the birds had been placed in artificial tanks for the purpose. 
Now two or three would ride lightly over the surface, with the neck 
gracefully curved, propelled with idle strokes of their broad paddles to 
this side and that, one leg after the other stretched at ease almost hori- 
zontally backward, while thcir flashing eyes, first directed upward with 
curious sidelong glance, then peering into the depths below, sought for 
some attractive morsel. In an instant, with the peculiar motion, impos- 
sible to describe, they would disappear beneath the surface, leaving a 
little foam and bubbles to mark where they went down, and I could 
follow their course under water; see them shoot with marvellous swift- 
ness through the limpid element, as, urged by powerful strokes of the 
webbed feet and beats of the half-opened wings, they flew rather than 
swam; see them dart out the arrow-like bill, trausfix an unlucky fish, 
and lightly rise to the surface again. While under water, the bubbles 
of air carried down with them cling to the feathers, and they seem be- 
spangled with glittering jewels, borrowed for the time from their native 
element, and lightly parted with as they leave it, when they arrange 
their feathers with a slight shiver, shaking off the last sparkling drop. 
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The feathers look as dry as if the bird had never been under water ; the 
fish is swallowed head first, with a curious jerking motion, and tie bird 
again swims at ease, with the same gracetul curve of the neck. 


COLYMBUS SEPTENTRIONALIS, Linn. 


Red-throated Diver. 


Colymbus septentrionalis, Lixw., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 220 (adult).—Laru., Ind. Orn. ii, 1799, 
201.—TEMM., Man. 1215, 602.—Borx, Isis, 1522, 561.—STEPH., G. Z. xii, 164, 
238,—Knys. & Bias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 91.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 631.—SUNb., 
Svensk. Fogl. pl. 53.—Be., Syn. 1528, 421; List, 1632, 65.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. 
A. ii, 1831, 476.—Nvrv., Man. ii, 1834, 519.—Aup., Orn. Biog,. iii, 1835, 20, pl. 
202; Syn. 1839, 354; B. Am. vii, 1844, 299, pl. 478.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 380.— 
Lawre., B. N. A. 1852, 890; Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1“66, 300 (New York).—CovEs, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 228.—NrEwvt., Ibis, 165, 317 (Spitzbergen).—Coop. & 
Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1260, 279.—DaLi & Bann., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1669, 307 
(Alaska).—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 75 (Alaska).—Turns., B. E. Pa, 1769, 
39 (rather rare).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 335; and of authors generally. 

Cepphus septentrionalis, Patt.., Zoog. Rosso-As. ii, 1811, 342. 

Eudytes septentrionalis, ILu., Prod. 1811, 232.—Naum., Vog. Deut. xii, 1844, 435, pl. 329. 

Colymbus lumme, BRGNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, 39 (adult). 

Colymbus stellatus, BRtNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, No. 130 (young).—Gm., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 
587.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, €C0.—Lxacu, Cat. 1316, 35. 

Cepphus stellatus, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, —. 

Colymbus borealis, BRUNN., Orn. Bor. 1764, No. 131.—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 801.— 
Brew, V. D. 1231, 979. 

Colymbus striatus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 586 (young).—Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 802. 

Colymbus rufogularis, MEYER, Tasch. Deutsch. Vog. li, 453. 

Colymbus microrhynchus, BREHM., Naum. v, 1835, 300. 

Hab.— The Northern hemisphere. 


Cur. Bill usually slenderer than in the foregoing; culmen slightly concave at the 
nostrils, gently convex to tip, which is rather obtuse and a little decurved. Outline of 
rami nearly straight; gonys slightly convex. Frontal antix scarcely extending beyond 
base of nostrils. Tarsus relatively rather longer than in foregoing species, about four- 
fifths the middle toe. 

Adult.—Bill black, rather lighter at the tip. Crown and broad cervical stripe glossy 
greenish-black, the latter thickly streaked with white, which streaks, on the sides of 
the breast, spread so as to nearly meet in front. Throat and sides of head clear bluish- 
gray. A large, well-defined, triangular, chestnut-brown throat-patch. Entire upper 
parts and sides under the wings deep brownish-black, with greenish gloss, everywhere 
profusely spotted with white, the spots small, oval. Primaries blackish, paler on the - 
iuner webs. Tail narrowly tipped with white. Under parts and lining of wings white, 
the axillars with narrow, dusky shaft-streaks, and the lower belly, with some of the 
under tail-coverts, dusky. 

Young.—Bill mostly light bluisb-white, with dusky ridge. Crown of head and neck 
behind bluish-gray, the feathers of the former bordered with whitish. Entire upper 
parts brownish- or grayish-black, everywhere’ profusely marked with small oval and 
linear spots of white. Throat without red patch, its sides and those of the the head 
motiled with dusky. Other parts as in the adult. 

Dimensions.—Length, about 27; wing, 11 or less; bill along culmen, 2; along gape, 3; 
heiyht at nostril, 0.50; width there, 0.35; tarsus, 2.75; outer toe, 3.50. 

This species varies greatly in general size, and in the size and shape of the bill. 
Nevertheless, it may always be recognized by the peculiar profuse spotting of the upper 
parts, as well as, when adult, by the red throat-patch. The spots are smallest and most 
numerous on the wing-coverts aud upper back, where they grade into the streaks of 
the hind neck ; largest on the tertials, scapulars, and sides under the wings, where they 
are rather lines than spots, and are fewest, or almost wanting, on the middle of the 
back. The marking results from a small spot or stripe near the end of cach feather, 
on the edge of each web; there is occasionally a second pair nearer the base of the 
feather. The amount of spotting is very variable with individuals; in the young the 
spots are always larger and more numerous than in the adults, and usually lengthened 
into oblique lines, producivg a regular diamond-shaped reticulation. 

A specimen (No, 9923) collected by Mr. George Gibbs, on the Northwestern Boun4. ry 
Survey, is an albino—a state I have not observed in either of the other species. The 
neck and upper parts are pure white, irregularly mottled with patches of ligbt reddish- 
ash, of which color are the primaries, wing-coverts and flanks. The bill is slenderer 
and more recurved than usual, the culmen being concave throughout. The specimen 
measured 24 by 44 in extent, the wing 9.90. 
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Family PODICIPID.E: Grebes. 


Bill of variable length, much longer or shorter than head; culmen asually about: 
straight, sometimes a little concave, or quite convex, especially at the end. Commmis- 
sure nearly straight, but more or less corresponding with the curve of the culmen, 
usually sinuate at base. Under outline of bill in general convex, with slight gonydeal 
angle or none. Sides of bill more or less striate. Nasal fosse well marked, the nostrils 
near their termination. Nostrils linear und pervious (broader in Podilymbus), upper 
edge straight, not lobed. Frontal extension of feathers considerable, and usually 
antic run still further into the nasal fossa. A groove along the symphysis of the man- 
dible extends often nearly to the tip. Eyes far forward, with a loral strip of bare skin 
running thence to base of upper mandible, very narrow in the typical forms, broader 
in Tachybaptes and Podilymbus. Head usually adorned in the breeding season with 
variously lengthened colored crests or rufis; when these are wanting the frontal feath- 
ers may be bristly. Neck usnally long, slender, and sinuous. Plumage thick and com- 
pict, smoothly imbricated above, below of a peculiar smooth, satiny texture. Wings 
short but awple, very concavo-convex ; primaries cleven,* narrow, somewhat filcate, 
graduated, the three or four outer ones attenuate on one or both webs; secondaries 
short and broad; tertials very long, hiding the rest of the quills when the wing is 
closed. Bastard quills unusually long, their tips reaching over half way to the ends 
of the primaries. Greater coverts also very long. Tail rudimentary, represented by 
a tuft of downy feathers.t Characters of the feet peculiar; for in other lobe-tooted 
birds, as Phalaropes and Coots, the lobation is of a different character. Tarsi excced- 
ingly compressed, with only a slightly thickened tract within which the tendons pass. 
Front edge a single smooth row of overlapping, the hinder serrate, with a double row 
of pointed scales; sides regularly transversely scntellate, as are the upper surfaces of 
the toes, the latter being inferiorly reticulate with an edging of pectinated scales. 
Toes flattened out and further widened with broad lobes, especially wide toward the 
end, and at base connected for a varying distance by interdigital webs. Hind toc 
highly elevated, broadly lobate, free. Claws short, broad, flat, obtuse, of squarish 
shape; tbat of the hallux minute. Tarsus no longer or much shorter than the middle 
toe and claw; outer toe usually rather longer than the middle; the inner the shortest 
of the anterior ones. 

This is a very natural group of numerous closely-related species. Extremes of form 
may be.seen in Podiceps occidentalis and Podilymbus podiceps. There are but two strongly 
marked genera, though many have been instituted. These genera, one of which has 
several subdivisions, may be defined as follows, to inclade all the subgenera found in 
North America: 


analysis of North American genera and subgenera. 


A. Bill slender or only moderately stout, paragnathous, acute. Nostrils 
narrow or linear. Loral bare strip narrow. Frontal feathers normal. 
Tarsus generally but little, if any, shorter than the middle toe—at 
least three-fourths as long. Semipalmation of toes moderate. 
Lobe of hallux broad. Usually with conspicuous crests or ruffs 

. during the breeding season. .......--2 22-22-22 eee eee ee eee eee eee PODICEPS. 


1, Bill longer than head, extremely slender an1 acute. Tarsus 


MAT GO: 2222 2 Se.ctaic Simerinkce es Sete eee ack ey guesses eeeeRe -Echnophorus. 


OME LODMCHES,,. acces srsccemecinerencnos se iaeteemimtiecaian Seni ot Podiceps. 
3. Bill much shorter than head, not two-thirds the tarsus, quite 

stont. Tarsus about three-fourths the middle toe. Outer 

and middle toes equal. No decided crests or ruffs. Small; 

Jength 10 inches Or les8coe~ s.sceme vemseawte cag denwetesiccen Tachybaptes. 


* A greater number than have been shown to occur in other birds, with few excep- 
tions. The same number is stated to occur among Phasianide. 

t“The tail of the Grebes is usually described as a small tuft of feathers, but on 
carefully removing the coverts and downy parts the tail may be satisfactorily traced. 
In this species [ P. cristatus] there are fourteen feathers ; on each side seven, arranged in 
asemicircular manner. The two middle feathers are separated to the distance of about 
one-twelfth, and the two outer or lateral approach each other below, leaving an interval 
of about the same space. When the feathers are broken across their bases, which they 
frequently are, there is thus produced an appearance of a small circular tuft. When 
pertect, they are about 13 inches long, and arched, with loose barbs, downy at their 
extremity.” (dudubon.) 
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B. Bill stout, epignathous, obtuse. Commissure decurved abruptly at 
end. Nostrils broadly oval. Loral bare strip broad. Frontal 
feathers bristly. Tarsus not three-fourths the middle toe. Semi- 
palmation of toes extensive. Lobe of hallux moderate. No decided 
CLOSES OP TUNG 3c Sone ncet Seco sicice on Me agece ewes baSeee .--- PODILYMBUS, 


The foregoing appears to be a natural sequence of the forms; and the analysis is 
nearly carried down to the species, there beiug but one group in North America contain- 
ing two or more species. Zchmophorus, in its large size, slender form, very long, slender, 
acute bill, and long tarsi, forms one extreme. Next comes Podiceps proper, a3 illustrated 
by P. cristatus, in which the ruffs and crests reach their highest development In P. cor- 
nutus, auritus, and griseigena, the crests ond rutfs decrease in development successively, 
while the bill grows stouter; in the latter, moreover, the tarsus is relatively the 
shortest. But these four species need not be even subgenerically distinguished. The 
way is directly opened to the subgenus Tachybaptes, very small, with short, stout bill, 
short tarsi, and absence of decided crests or ruffs, furnishing in some sense a link with 
the quite distinct genus Podilymbus. 


Genus PODICEPS, Lath. 


< Colymbus, Briss., Orn. vi, 1760, 33; not of Linnzus, nor of authors. 
= Colymbus, ILz., Prod. 1811, 281.—Sunp., Meth. Av. Disp. 1873. 

= Colymbus, PALLAS, Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 352. 

< Podiceps, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 780. (C. cristatus, LINN.) 

= Podiceps, AUCT. recent. 

Pedetaithya,* Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 44. (C. griseigena, Bopp.) 

Lophaithyia, Kaur, op. cit. 72. (C. eristatus, LINN.) 
> Lophathyia, AGASS. 
> Dytes, Kaur, op. cit. 41. (C. cornatus, GM.) 
> Proctopus, Kaup, op. cit. 49. (C. auritus.) 

Poliocephalus, SELBY. (Tide Gray; type nestor, GOULD.) 

Tachybaptes, REICH. (C. minor, GM.) 
> Otodytes, Reicn., Handb. Sp. Orn. (= Proctopus, Kaur.) 

Caliparcus, Be., 1855. (Gray.) (P. kalipareus, GARN.) 

Rollandia, Br., 1856. (Gray.) (BP. rollandi, Q. & G.) ' 
> Sylbeocylus, “ Br.,” apud GRay. (Nec Br., whose type was C. podiceps, LINN.) 
> .Echmophorus, Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 229. (P. occidentalis, LawR.) 
> Centropelma, Sci. & Sarv., Exot. Orn. pt. xii. (P. micropterus, GOULD.) 


While most of the above names are purely synonymical, others muy be entitled to 
subgeneric rank, especially Zachybaptes, dichmophorus, aud Centropelma. The general 
characters of the genus having been sufficiently elucidated, we may at once proceed to 
consider the North Anierican species, under the three subgenera dichntophorus, Podiceps, 
and Tachybaptes. 


Subgenus ASCHMOPHORUS, Cowes. 


“Echmophorus, COUES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 229. 


Cuar. Bill very long, exceeding the head, straight or slightly recurved, very slender, 
attenuate, and acute. Culmen straight or slightly concave; commissure v.bout straight, 
somewhat sinuate at base; under outline concave at base, without angle ot symphysis. 
Bare loral strip very narrow. Wings comparatively long, with much attenuated outer 
primaries. Legs long; tarsus excecding the bill, as long as the middle toe and claw. 
Basal webbing of toes slight. Size large; body slender; neck long. Crest and ruffs 
inconspicuous (not found colored in the North American species). 

- This section is quite well marked. A South American species, P. leucoptcrus, King, 
appears to belong here. Schlegel, indeed, unites ‘all the largest American Grebest 
under our specific pame. They may be identical specifically, but I have yet to sce 
either of our North American forms with any decided coloration about the head, though 
we have them in breeding plumage, as I correctly stated in 1862 (op. cit. 404). This 
statement, made with reference to var. clarkii, hus been confirmed by Mr. Ridgway, 
who found numbers of occidentalis breeding at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, late in May. 
They were also seen at Great Salt Lake in June. They were all in the same dress—no 
colored crests or roffs ; no bright colors at all about the head and neck. It is certainly 
singular that this species should thus depart from the rule of seasonal changes of 


~ Found spelled, among writers, Pedctaithyia, Podetaithyia, Pedeaithyia, &c. 
+ The references are: (. major, Bopp., P. E. 404; = C. cayennensis, GM.; DP. cayana, 
Laru.; P. bicornis, Licat. ; longirostris, JAUB.; leucopterus, Kixc. ; 
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plumage in this family, but such is apparently the case. Under these circumstances 
it is obviously proper to hold Schlegel’s determination in check. 

There are two well-marked forms of this species, quite easy to recognize in their 
extreme manifestations, yet apparently not separable specifically. They may be dis- 
tinguished as follows: 

Var. OCCIDENTALIS: Large; length (extreme), about 29 inches; wing, about 8; bill 
and tarsus, each about 3. Bill equal to tarsus, straight, mostly dark olivaceous, 
brighter yellowish at tip and along cutting edges. Under outline of bill straight from 
base to the slight angle, gouys thence straight to tip. Lores ashy-gray. 

Vur. cLarkiL: Small; length, about 22 inches; wing, about 7; Dill, 2.25; tarsus, 
2.75. Bill shorter than tarsus, slightly recurved, under outline almost regularly con- 
vex from base to tip, with barely appreciable angle. Lores pure white. 


PODICEPS (ACHMOPHORUS) OCCIDENTALIS, Lawr. 
Western Grebe. 


a. occidentalis. 


Podiceps occidentalis, Lawn., B. N. A. 1858, 894.—Coor. & Stucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
281, pl. 38.—CovEs, Key, 1872. 336. 

Aichmophorus occidentalis, COUES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 229.—Covus, Ibis, Apr. 1866, 
273 (Southern California). 


b. clarkii. 


Podiceps clarkii, LawrK., B. N. A. 1858, 895. : 
Echmophorus clarkii, COvES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 229 ; ibid. 404 (breeding plumage). 
Podiceps occidentalis var. clarkii, COUEs, Key, 1872, 336. 

Hab.—Both varieties occur together in the United States west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Var. OCCIDENTALIS: Western Grebe. 


Adult—Culmen and gonys dusky olivaceous, the bill becoming yellowish toward 
the end and along the cutting edges. Iris orange-red with a pinkish shade, surrounded 
with a white ring. Hard parts of palate in life like the bill; soft parts light purplish 
or lavender. Insides of tarsi and soles black; outsides of tarsi and top of foot dull 
bluish-green, becoming yellowish in centre of the webs. Forehead and lores dark 
silvery-ash. A sbort occipital crest and indications of cheek ruffs, but neither brightly 
colored, agreeing with the plain dark and white colors of the parts. Top of head and 
line down back of neck fuliginous blackish, fading on the back and upper parts gener- 
ally into a lighter, rather brownish-black, the feathers of the back with grayish margins. 
Primaries mostly deep chocolate-brown, basally white, their shafts whitish at base, 
black terminally. Secondaries mostly white, but more or fewer of the outer webs, 
wholly or in part, dark. Sides under the wings washed with a pale shade of the color 
of the back. Lining of wings and whole under parts from the bill pure silky white. 

Dimensions.— Length, 24 to 29 inches; wing, about 8; bill along culmen, tarsus, and 
middle toe with claw, each, 3; gape of bill, 3.60; its height at nostril, 0.50. 


This is a remarkable Grebe, the largest of this country, and one re- 
quiring comparison with no other for its determination. It was originally 
described from the Pacific coast, along which it is found from Oregon 
and Washington Territories to Southern California, or further: while 
latterly it has been found breeding in Nevada and Utah by Mr. Ridgway. 
I observed it frequently on the California coast, at San Pedro, in Novem- 
ber, where it was common on the waters of the harbor, with the Pacific 
Diver, Cormorants, and numerous other water-fowl. It is a fine-looking 
bird on the water, has a trim and shapely aspect, like a clipper ship, 
while its long sinuous neck is held in a graceful curve, or variously de- 
flected to either side. A specimen which I opened had the stomach filled 
with a kind of aquatic grass. The birds were not very shy, and several 
were readily procured, notwithstanding their great powers of diving. 

Among Dr. Kennerly’s Mss. I find the following: “This species, and 
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the Podiceps cornutus, are very common on Puget Sound. They are 
rather more rare during the summer months than in the autumn and 
winter. During the latter seasons they may almost always be tound— 
two, rarely more, in company—coasting near the shore, diving rapidly in 
search of food. When desirous of descending beneath the water, they 
seew to raise themselves partially from the surface, and describing, as 
they descend, almost a perfect arc of a circle. Few birds are more 
graceful on the water than these interesting species ; and it has afforded 
us many moments of real enjoyment to watch them gliding rapidly and 
smoothly over its surface, or performing in rapid succession their grace- 
ful curves as they disappear beneath its surface. They do not often take 
to wing, relyiug more on their powers of swimming and diving as a 
Ineans of escape from enemies; when they do fly, they rise very awk- 
wardly from the water, often for a long distance dragging their dangling 
legs before they succeed, and often, under such circumstances, abandon- 
ing the effort, they stop and suddenly disappear beneath the surface. 
They follow up the streams emptying into the Sound for long distances, 
many of them. spending their summer on the Jakes far inland, in the 
neighborhood of which they probably breed with the Large Loon (C. 
torquatus). I have often seen large flocks of them on Chiloweyuck Lake 
from August to September, and perhaps later.” 


Var, CLARKIIL: Clarke's Grebe. 


Bill about as long as the head, shorter than the tarsus, slightly recurved, extremely 
slender and acute; the culmen a little concave, the under outline almost one unbroken 
curve from base to tip. 

Adult in breeding plumage.—Under mandible, and tip and cutting edges of the upper, 
chrome-yellow, in marked contrast to the black of the culmen. Loral bare strip leaden- 
blue. Crown, occiput, and hind neck deep grayish-black ; almost pure black on the 
hind head, fading gradually along the neck into the lighter blackish-gray of the upper 
parts generally. Lores broadly pure white, as are the entire under paris, with a sharp 
jine of demarcation along the sides of the head and neck. <A decided occipital crest, 
the feathers about an inch long and quite filiform, but not colored apart from the gen- 
eral coloration. No decided ruffs—no colored ruifs at all; but the white feathers of 
the sides of the head behind and across the throat are longer and fuller than else- 
where—about as in griseigena. Wings and general coloration (except the white lores) 
exactly as in var. occidentalis. 

Wiuter dress not materially different from the foregoing. 

Dimensions.—Length, about 22 inches; extent, 28.50; wing, 7; bill along culmen, 
2.30; along gape, 2.75; height at nostrils, 0.40; tarsus, and middle toe with claw, 
each, about 2.75, 

With only extremes before us of the two varieties, one might well consider them 
distinct species; but other specimens show the intergradation. Thus, Nos. $544 and 
9938, especially the latter, differ from typical clarkii in stouter and less recurved as 
well as darker-colored bill, the culmen not obviously concave, and the under outline 
not regularly curved. The loral space has an ashy tinge in the white. The general 
dimensions are those of clarkii. In size the two varieties inosculate at about two feet 
of total length. ‘ 

In examining more extensive material than I formerly possessed, lack of specific dis- 
tinction between the two forms becomes still more obvious. Thus we freqnently find 
specimens as small as typical clarkii, and with equally slender bill, yet with the color 
of the bill wholly olivaceous and the lores ashy, as in typical occidentalis. 


Subgenus PopicEeps, Lath. 


Cran. Bill moderately stout, usually more or less compressed, equaling or shorter 
than the head or tarsus. Tarsus obviously shorter than the middle toe and claw. 
Outer lateral toe a little longer than the middle. Head in the breeding season with 
lengthened colored crests or ruffs, or both. (Including, among North American repre- 
sentatives, Pedetaithyia, Lophaithyia, Dytes, Otodytes, and Proctopus.) 

Thus restricting Podiceps to exclude, of American forms, the subgenera Aichmophorus 
and Zachybaptes, as well as the genus Podilymbus, we fiud that the four North American 
representatives may be thus analyzed: 
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A. Large; length, over 15 inches. Bill more or less nearly equaling the 
head or tarsus in length. 


1. Crests, and especially ruffs, long and conspicuous. Neck with- 

out red or gray in front; under parts pure silky white. Tar- 

sns averaging equal to the middle toe without its claw.-.--- cristatus. 
2, Crests moderate; ruffs inconspicuous. Neck with red or gray 

in front; underparts watered with dusky (sometimes bat 

slightly). Tarsus averaging less than the middle toe and 

ClAW se cieea sone. Soeeeeseenehee YeeRs HebeEEs ceereee griseigena var. holbélli. 


B. Small; length, under 15 inches. Bill much shorter than head; little 
over half the tarsus. 


3. Bill compressed, higher than broad at the nostrils. Crests and 


ruffs very conspicuous; neck red in front....-.-.-..-.------ cornutus. 
4. Bill depressed, broader than high at the nostrils. Crests in form 
of auricular tufts; neck black in front....-..----- auriius var. californicus. 


In 1862 I adopted an analysis of this section, resting primarily upon the shortness 
of the tarsus in Pedataithyia ((griseigena) as contrasted with its greater length rela- 
tively to the toes in cristatus, cornutus, and auritus, This holds good with typical grisei- 
gena, but is subject to some uncertainty of determination in its application to the 
American var. holbélli or “ cooperi,” as I now tind upon examination of further material. 
It is also practically difficult to establish a division upon this basis, not only because 
the limits of individual variability are wide, but because different methods of measur- 
ing the peculiarly-shaped feet of these birds give different results. The subject is 
discussed further on. Meanwhile, the foregoing is presented as a more convenient 
analysis, since it is probably available for determination of young as well as old birds. 


PODICEPS CRISTATUS, (Linn.) Lath. 


Crested Grebe. 


Colymbus cristatus, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 222.—Navm., V. D. ix, 1838, 686, pl. 242.— 
GLOGER, J. f. O. 1866, 285 (albino). 

Podiceps cristatus, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 780.—TEmmM., Man. 1815, 462.—Borm, Isis, 
1822, 561.—Sreru., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1825, 3—Kerys. & Bras., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 
90.—MaceiL., Man. ii, 202.—Gray, Gen. of B. iii, 633.—Scut., Mus. P.-B. livr, 
ix, 34.—Sunp., Svensk. Fog. pl. 54.—Sw. & Bicu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 410.—Nurr., 
Man. ii, 1834, 250.—Br., Syn. 1828, 417; List, 1838, 65.—AuD., Orn. Biog. iii, 
1835, 598, pl. 292; Syn. 1839, 356; B. Am. vii, 1844, 308, pl. 479.—Gir., B. 
L. I. 1844, 383.—Lawr., B. N. A. 1853, 893; Ann. Lye. N.Y. vili, 1266, 300.— 
Cougs, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 230.—Coorp. & Sucx., N. H. Wash. Ter. 1860, 
280.—Boarpa., Pr. Bost. Soe. ix, 1862, 131 (Maine, breeding).—Cours, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v, 1868, 310.—TurnB., B. E. Pa. 1269, 39 (“not uncommon ”).—CovgEs, Key, 
1872, 336; and of authors generally. 

Lophairthyia cristata, Kaup, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 72. 

Colymbus urinator, LIXN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 223. 

Colymbus cornutus, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 353. (Not of Gmelin.) 

(2?) Podiceps australis, GOULD.—DIGGLKs, Orn. Aust. pt. xx, pl. —. 

Podiceps longirostris, Br. 

Podiceps mitratus et patagiatus, Bret, V. D. 953, 954. : 

(?) Podiceps hectori, BULLER, Ess. Orn. N. Zeal. 19.—Hutron, B. N. Zeal. 1871, 39. (See 
Finscu, Ibis, 1869, 380.) , 

“ Podiceps widhalmi, G6BrL, J. f. O. qviii, 1870, 312.” 

Adult, breeding plumage.—Crown and long occipital crests glossy black; terminal half 
of the long ruff the seme, the basal part bright reddish-brown, fading gradually into 
pure silky-white of the throat and sides of head. Superciliary and loral. line white, 
more or less tinged with tulvous. Neck behind and general upper parts dark brown, 
the feathers of the back with gray margins. Primaries deep chocolate-brown, with 
black shafts, the tips of the inner ones white, as are all the secondaries and long 
humeral feathers, excepting a little part of the outer webs of the former. Inner webs 
of greater wiug-coverts white, onter chocolate-brown; lesser coverts wholly brown. 
Under parts pure silky-white, without a trace of the dusky mottling seen in P. grisei- 
gena; the sides of the neck and body tinged with reddish and mixed with dusky on 
the flanks, where also the feathers have blackish shaft-lines. ‘Bill in life blackish- 
brown, tinged with carmine; bare loral space and eyelids dusky green; iris carmine ; 
feet greenish-black ; webs grayish-blue.” 

Dimensions.—Length, 24; extent, 33; wing, 7; bill along culmen, 2; along gape, 
2.70; height at nostrils, 0.50; tarsus 2.50; middle toe and claw, 2 65. 

Hab.—North America generally. Europe, and various other parts of the Old World. 
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The changes of plumage of this species chiefly affect the head, in the absence of the 
crest and rufis, the parts being plainly colored, corresponding to tho dark of the crown 
and nape and white of the sides of the head and throat. In any plumage, the species 
may be known by its subgcueric characters; and from P. griseigena, the only one of 
Podiceps proper that approaches it in size, by the pure white instead of dusky-mottled 
under parts, more white on the wing, relatively longer tarsi, &c. 

I see no differenve between American and European specimens. 


PODICEPS GRISEIGENA var. HOLBOLLI, (Reinh.) Coues. 


Red-necked Grebe. 


a. griseigena. 


Colymbus griseigena, Bopp., Tab. Pl. Enl. 55; pl. 404, fig. 1. 

Podiceps griseigena, GRAY, Gen. of B. iii, 633.—Scu_., M. P.-B. ix, 38. 

Colymbus parotis, SPARRM., Mus. Carls. pl. 9.—Ga., Syst. Nat. i, 1788, 592. 

Colymbus subcrisiatus, JacQ., Beit. 1784, 37, pl. 18.—Gm., Syst. Nat. 1, 1785, 590. 

Podiceps subcristatus, Becust., Naturg. Deutschl. 546.—BrEenuMm, Vig. Deutschl. 957.— 
Keys. & Buias., Wirb. Eur. 1840, 90. 

Pedeaithyia subcristata, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 44. 

Podiceps rubricollis, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 783.—TemM., Man. 1815, 465.—Srepu., G. 
Z. xii, 1825, 8.—Breuo, V. 2). 956.—MaceiL., Man. ii, 203; and of European 
authors generally. 

Colymbus cucullatus et navias, PALL., Zoog. R.-A. ii, 1811, 355, 356. 

Podiceps canigularis, BREHM., Vég. Deutschl. 954. 


b. holbolli. 


Podiceps rubricollis, Br., Syn. 1828, 417; List, 1838, 65.—Sw. & Ricu., F. B. A. ii, 1831, 
411.—Notr., Man. ii, 1834, 253.—Aup., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835. 617, pl. 298; Syn. 
1839, 357; B. Am. vii, 1844, 312, pl. 480.—Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 384.—Turnz., B. E. 
Pa. 1869, 39. 

Podiceps griseigena, LAwn., B. N. A. 1858, 892; Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 1866, 300.—DaLt & 
Bany., Tr. Chic. Acad. i, 1869, 308 (Alaska); and of most late United States 
writers. 

Podiceps holbilli, Rewu., Ibis, iii, 1861, 14 (Greenland).—Covers, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1862, 231. 

Podiceps yriscigena var. holbélli, Cours, Key, 1872, 337.—Ripew., Ann. Lye. N. Y. x, 
1874, 392 (Illinois). 

Podiccps cooperi, Lawr., B. N. A. 1858 (in text).—_Covues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 230.— 
Fixsoug., Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 75 (Alaska). (Beyond doubt !) 

(?) Podiceps affinis, Satvap., Atti Soc. Ital. Sc. viii, 1866.—Exuior, B. N. A. (Introd. No. 
93 with fig. of head).—VON MarTEns, J. f. O. 1863, 70. 


Hab.—The typical form in Europe. Var. holbélli from Greenland and North America; 


with this Asiatic and Japanese specimens are stated to agree. 

Adult, breeding plumage.—Crests short, and ruffs scarcely apparent. Bill black, the 
tomia of the upper mandibie at base and most of the lower mandible yellowish. 
Crown and occiput glossy greenish-black ; back of the neck the same, less intense, and 
the upper parts generally the same, with grayish edgings of the feathers. Wing-cov- 
erts and primaries uniform chocolate-browu, the shafts of the latter black. Seconda- 
ries white, wostly with black shafts and brownish tips. Lining of wings and axillars 
white. A broad patch of silvery-ash on the throat, extending around on sides of head, 
whitening along line of juncture with the black of the crown. Neck, except the dorsal 
line, deep brownish-red, which extends diluted some distance on the breast. Under 
parts siiky-white, with a shade of silvery-ash, each feather having a dark shaft-line 
and terminal spot, producing a peculiar dappled appearance. 

Winter plumage, and young.— Crests scarcely appreciable. Bill mostly yellowish, the 
ridge more or less dusky. Red of the neck replaced by browuish-ash of very variable 
shade, from quite dark to whitish. Ash of throat and sides of head replaced by pure 
white. Under parts ashy-white, the mottling not so conspicuous as in summer. 

Dimensions.—Length, about 19; wing, 7.60; bill along culmen, 1.90; along gape, 
2.40; height at nostrils, 0.55; tarsus, 2.10; middle toe and claw, 2.65. 

This bird could only be confounded with cristatus in immature dress. It is smaller, 
stouter, and more tbick-set, with stouter bill, with nebulated under plumage, and 
usually bas rather shorter tarsi—only about four-fifths the middle toe and claw, 
instead of about equal to the middle toe alone, as in cristatus, 
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Until the appearance of ‘my article, the present bird was considered identical 
witb that of the Old World. Such, however, is uot the case. The differences prove 
to be even more decided and more constant than I at first supposed; in fret, Iam 
almost inclined to hold them as of specific value. The size is uniformly greater; the 
bill disproportionately larger, stouter, differently shaped and colored; the tarsus 
longer, both absolutely and relatively to the length of the toes; in fact, so much longer 
as to rather invalidate one of the distinctions I drew between cristatus and rubricollis, 

Upon attentive re-examination of the types of Podiceps cooperi, which, in 1862, I 
followed Mr. Lawrenco in comparing with cristatus, finding evident distinction from 
the latter, I am now satisfied that they belong to the American var. holbdllii of grisei- 
gena, The types were young birds, in very poor preservation, showing little or no dis- 
tinctive color-marks, while the length of the tarsus, grading into the particular pro- 
portions of tarsus and toes of cristatus, misled me as to their proper position. We have 
now numerous specimens from the northwest coast, some just like the types, others in 
better plumage, showing tho reddish of the neck of var. holbélli, and all inseparable 
from unquestioned American griscigena. My suspicions were first aronsed by detecting 
on the under parts of the type of cooperi traces of the peculiar dusky mottling charac- 
teristic of griseigena and holbélli, as contrasted with the pure silky-white of the under 
parts of cristatus; when further examination, and especially careful measurements of 
the feet, led to the above-mentioned result. I append a table of measurements, &c¢., 
of various American holbélli, the types of “ cooperi,” typical griscigena of Europe, and 
typical cristatus. 


Bill. i} 
a 
~ 3 |S 2. 
‘ 3 Rie. Ss 
Exe Species or Locality. ol Biles] . ie Remarks. 
o.| variety. : 5 ~5| @ lot 
weal eg leg! 2 iS 
Ble | 2 joa} sf 
EFM il<+a |e a 
14905) cristatus..... Europe....-..-.- 6, 20:2. an 40,0. 48)2. 40/2. 65) Adult ; perfect plumage. 
21797, griseigena ...| Denmark.......-. 6. 60/1. 50 2. 00)... .}2. 10)2. 55, Do. 
2 ROBSIO.s casi dees 6, 20/1, 60 1. 95,0. 40/2. 00/2. 40 Do. 
.| Red River. .....-. 7. 00/2. 00 2. 60:0. 48)2. 60/2. 80] Adult; nearly perfect plumage. 
Great Slave Lake 7. 30) (*) | (*) (0. 52/2. 45/2. 80} Adnlt; perfect plumage. 
«| Unalashka ....... 7. 50.2. 20 2. 75,0. 56)2. 60/3. 05) Aduit; traces of red neck evident. 
16017) Var. holbéllit | Puget Sound ..... 7. 50/1. ¥O!... .]0. 50)2. 50/2. 85] Young; neck gray; tra¢es of mott- 
ling on under purts. 
58163! Var.holbéllit | Kodiak, Alaska ..'7. 50/2. 15 2. 80/0. 51/2. 50!2. 85) Winter; peck dark gray; mottling 
y | of breast, &c., very evident. 
4500) Var. holbollit.| Shoalwater Bay -.|7. 00/2. 10 2, 60/0. 50/2. 35/2.25) A type of cooperi; young; neck 
| gray ; mottling barely appreciable. 
4499) Var. holbélltt |.....-do .....----- 7, 80/2. 40:3. 10/0. 55/2. 50/2. 90) The type of cooperi; young; neck 
| gray; mottling slight but evident. 


* Bill broken. 


Note.—The wing is measured with a straight-edge under the border, not over its convexity. Depth 
of bill at posterior extremity of nostrils. Tarsus in front, from protuberance in middle of tibio-tarsal 
point ee nick on the skin over the joint of middle toe. Middle toc from the last-named point to end 
of the claw. 


There seems to be little doubt that P. afinis, Salvadori, belongs here, to judge from 
the life-size figure of the head published by Elliot, which is exactly matched by some 
of the specimens of “ cooperi” before me. 


v PCDICEPS CORNUTUS, Lath. — “t~=— - 


Horned Grebe. phe pee 


Colymbus auritus, LINN., partim. eR 

Colymbus duplicatus, MULL., Syst. Nat. 1776, 107. 

Colymbus cornutus, GM., Syst. Nat. i, 591.—Naum., Vig. Deutsch. ix, 1888, 739, pl. 244. 

Podiceps cornutus, Larn., Ind, Orn. ii, 1790, 783.—TemM., Man. Orn. 1415, 466.—Bots, 
Isis, 1822, 561.—Srert.., G. Z. xiii, 1825, 9.—Krys, & Bras., Wirb. Eur.—Gray, 
Gen. of B. iii, 633.—Sca., M. P.-B. ix, 36.—Bp., Syn. 1820, 417; List, i838, 65.— 
Sw. & Ricu., F. B. Am. ii, 1231, 411.—Norvr., Man. ii, 1834, 254.—Awp., Orn. 
Biog. iii, 1835, 429, pl 259; Syn. 1839, 357; B. Am. vii, 1244, 316, pl. 441.— 
Gir., B. L. I. 1844, 3e8l.—Lawn., B. N. A. 1858, 895.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. 
Wash. Ter. 1860, 281.—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 231—DaLu & Bann., Tr. 
Chic. Acad. 1869, 208.—Finscu, Abh. Nat. iii, 1872, 76.—Couus, Key, 1872, 
337.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 12; and of authors generally. 

Dytes cornutus, Kaup, Sk. Ent, Eur. Thierw. 1829, 41. 
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Columbus obseurus, GM, Syst, Nat. i, W788, 202, 

Dodiceps odscurus, Lara, Ind. Orn, ii, 170, TRIAL ven, Cat. T8168, 34, 
Colymobus caspicus, 8G. Gat, Reise, iv, [STU Syst. Nato i, Uses, a 
Podiceps caspicus, Lavi, Ind. Orn. ii, U0, TRA 

Columbus nigricans, SCOVOLI, Aun. i, No. WL (2). 

Podiceps arctious, Bou. 

Podieeps sclarus, Br. 


Dlab—North Americr. Europe. Asin. 


List ef specimens. 


TN | ccc cee cee eenns Neoct | PLY, Hayden... 


pure silky-white. : : 

Ninter plancge, and young— Bal dusky, much of the andor mandible bluish or yel- 
lowish-white. Indications of erests and radtin the length and fullness of the feathers 
of the parts. Crown and ueck behind, and sides of the body, seoty-blackish.,  Qcher 
Upper parts and the wings as in the adult. Chin, throat, and sides of head, pure white, 
this color nearly encircling the nape. Neek in front and lower belly tightly washed 
with ashy-eray. Under parts as before, ; 

Newly-fedged young are curiously striped on the head with rufous, dusky and white, 
as iv Modilymbas and clsew here. 

Dimensions. —Length, about 1 inehes; extent, 26; wing, 4.75; tarsus, 174; middle 
toe and claw, 2.10: bill along culmen, about 0.00; along gapo, 1380; its height at the 
nostrils, Q.30; ifs width there, O25, 

The bill in this species is compressed, tapering, with considerably curved eulmen— 
quite different from: the bread depressed bill with straight tip and moeh ascending 
vonys of 2. auritus, Tt varies much in size, even amoung equally adult examples; in 
the young itis always smaller and weaker than in the old, Black. yellow-tipped in 
the old, we find it variously lighter in the young—usnally dusky on the ridwe, olse- 
where tinged with olivaceons, yellowish, or even orange or extensively bluish-white. 
Tn breeding plumage this bird is conspicuously dierent (rom any others but the young 
are much like those of 2. auritus, requiring sametimes eavetul diserituination, as pointed 
out under head of the latter. 

This species is much more abundant and generally dispersed in winter 
in the United States than either of the two larger ones, and it also nests 
within our limits. Io found it} breeding at various points in) Northern 
Dakota, as along the Red River, in the prairie sloughs, with Coots, 
Phalaropes, and various Ducks, and in pools about the base of ‘Purtle 
Mountain in company with 2. californicus and the Dabehick. 1 took 
fresh eges on the 20th of dune, at Pembina, finding them scattered on 
a soaking bed of decayed reeds, as they liad doubtless been disturbed 
by the hasty movements of the parents in quitting the nest: there were 
only four; probably more would have been laid. They are elliptical 
in shape, with little or no difference in contour at either end; dull 
whitish, with a very faint shade, quite smooth, and measure about 1.70 
by L20. On Turtle Mountain, late in duly, PT preeured newly-batched 
young, swimming with their parents in the various pools, At this early 
stage the neck is striped as in the common Dabehiek. Later in the 
season, during the migration, the Horned Grebes were numerous all 
along the Souris or Mouse River, in company with an equal or even 
greater number of Hared Grebes, nearly all of both species being the 
young-of-the-year. In theiv immature plumage the two cannot be dis- 
tinguished on the water, and indeed: specimeus sometimes occur which 
ave with difliealty discriminated at this early age. But the smaller size, 
somewhat different proportions of tarsus and toes, and the (latter, eom- 
paratively broader bil of 2. auritus, is generally characteristia 
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I once noticed a singular fact connected with the power these birds 
have, in commen with other Grebes, of sinking quietly into the water. 
By the respiratory process they are able to very materially reduce or 
enlarge their bulk, with the consequence of displacing a varying bulk 
of water, and so of changing their specitic gravity. Once holding a 
wounded Grebe in my hand, I observed its whole body to swell with a 
labored inspiration. As the air permeated the interior, a sort of ripple 
or wave passed gradually along, puffing out the belly and raising the 
plumage as it advanced. With the expiration, the reverse change oc- 
curred from the opposite direction, and the bird visibly shrunk in dimen- 
sions, the skin fitting tightly and the feathers lying close. 


PODICEPS AURITUS var. CALIFORNICUS, (Heerm.) Coues. 


American Eared Grebe. 


a. auritus, 


Colymbus auritus, Linn., Syst. Nat. 1766, 222 (partim)—Naum., Vég. Deutschl, ix, 1838, 
762, pl. 246. ji 

Podiceps tui, Larn., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 781.—Trma., Man. 1815, 469.—Born, Isis, 
1822, 561.—Sreru., Gen. Zool. xiii, 1825, 12.—Krys. & Bias., Wirb. Eur. 1640, 
90.—ScuL., Rev. Crit. 105; M. P.-B. ix, 40—Macem., Man. ii, 204.—Guhay, 
Gen. of B. ili, 683 ; and of European authors generally. 

Proctopus airitus, Kaur, Sk. Ent. Eur. Thierw. 1829, 49, 

Olodytcs auritus, REICHENBACH,. 

Podiceps ot Colymbus nigricollis, SUNDEVALL. 


b. californicus. 


Podiceps auritus, Nurr., Man, ii, 1834, 256 (will probably be found in North Amer- 
iea”).—Atp., Orn. Biog. v, 1639, 12, pl. 4045 Syn. 1689, 358; B. Am, vii, 1844, - 
B22, pL 482 (described from species said to be North American).—Bp., List, 
1888, 6-4.—Lawn., B.N. A. LeS8, 097,—Maxin., J. f. O. vii, 1259, 246 (description). 

Podiceps californicus, HEERM., Pr. Phila, Acad, 1854, 179; P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 76, pl. 
8 (young).—News., P. R. R. Rep. vi, 1857, 110.—Lawnr., B. N. A. Leds, F96.— 
Coop. & Stex., N. H. Wash. Ter, 1860, 282.—Harp., Rep. 1862, 176.—8rTrev., 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ter. 1870, 466 (North Platte).—EL.iotT, B. N. A. pl. 64.—CovEs, 
Ibis, 1866, 273.—Ser., P. Z. 8. 1e64, 179 (city of Mexico, in full plamage),— 
Dress, Ibis, 1866, 46 (Texas, winter).—S8axv., Ibis, 1866, 200 (Guatemala). 

Podiceps (Proctopus) californicus, Couus, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1862, 231, 404.—CovEs, ibid. 
1866, 100 (Arizona). 

Podiceps aurilus var. californicus, COLES, Key, 1872, 337.—Coues, Am. Nat. viii, 1874 (Da- 
kota).—HrNsuaw, Ain. Nat. viii, 1874, 243 (breeding).—Ripew., Aun. Lye. N. 
Y. x, 1874, 392 (linois).—Sxow, Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 757 (Kansas). 


Hab.—The typical form from Enrope, Asia, and Africa, Var, ealifornicus from West- 
ern North America, from Great Slave Lake to Guatemala. East to Texas, Dakota 
(Cowes, Am, Nat. vii, 1873, 745), Kansas (Snow), and Illinois (Ridgway). Breeds 
apparently throughout its range. 


Lieutenant Warren’s Expedition.—5476, Fort Berthold; 5477, Snake River. 
Later Expeditions. —60863, North Platte. 


aldult, breeding plumage.— Bill shorter than head, rather stout at base, much depressed, 
broader than high at the nostrils, tip acute, not decurved, gonys straight, ascending, 
culmeu a little concave basally, nearly straight terminally. Tarsus about equal to 
middle toe without its claw. Bill entirely black. Conspicuous, long auricular tufts, 
golden-brown or tawny, finely displayed upon a black ground. Crown, chin, and neck 
all round, black. All the primaries entirely chocolate-brown, with usually a wash of 
dull reddish-brown externally. Secondaries white, but the bases of all, and a consid- 
erable part of the two outer ones, dusky ; their shafts mostly all dusky. Sides deep 
purplish-brown or wine-red ; this color washed across the breast, behind the black of the 
neck, and also across the anal region. Under parts silky-white, the abdomen grayish. 

Young. —Bill shaped generally as in the adult, but smaller, with less firm outlines, 
so that its distinetive shape is somewhat obscured. Little or no trace of the auricular 
tufts. Crown, sides of bead, and neck all around, sooty-grayish, paler and more ashy 
on the forencek. Upper parts rather lighter and duller colored than in the adults. 
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Primaries as in the adults, but withont the reddish tinge; a few of the innermost ones 
sometimes white tipped. Sides under the wings washed with.a lighter shade of the 
color of the back ; lower belly grayish. : 

Dimensions.—Length, 12 to 14 inches, usually 13 or less; extent, 21.50 to 24; wing, 
4.75 to 5.25; bill, 1 or less; along gape, 1.25; height at nostril, 0.22; width there, 0.26; 
tarsus, 1.60; middle toe and claw, 1.95. . : : 

While the breeding plumages of P. cornutus and the present species are widely differ- 
ent, there is much sitsilarity between the young and winter dress of the two species. 
As a rule, auritus is smaller; even traces of rufis are less appreciable; the fore-neck is 
scarcely lighter than the hind-neck ; the back is rather deeper colored and more uni- 
form. The shape and proportions of the bill, however, furnish the most reliable char- 
acters. The differences may be thus tabulated: 

P. cornutus: Bill rather slender, much compressed, tip rather obtuse; lateral outlines 
concave; height at nostrils greater than width; culmen nearly straight over nostrils, 
very convex at the end; gonys convex, little ascending, with little appreciable angle. 

P. auritus: Bill rather stout, much depressed, tip very acute; lateral outlines con- 
vex; height at nostrils less than width; culmen decidedly concave at nostrils, scarcely 
convex at tip; gonys straight, or even concave, much ascending, with quite an angle. 

As I pointed out in 1262, the type of “californicus” is merely the young of the Amer- 
ican Eared Grebe, now well known from Western United States in all its plumages. I 
continue to use the name as indicating a bird varietally distinct from the true auritus 
of Europe. I verify the following distinctions: 

In the American bird, the primaries are all entirely dark; the first two secondaries 
are mostly the same, while the bases and shafts of all are for some distance dark. In 
European auritus, the inper four primaries are entirely pure white, and all the rest 
have more or less white, while the secondaries are all entirely white, except a few of 
the innermost, which have a slight dusky spot near the end. Thus the European has 
much more white on the wing, and this white is moreover bodily shifted, as it were, 
nearer the outer edge of the wing. Ido not know how much the extent of the white 
may change with age, or what is its limit of individual variability; but the above dif- 
ferences hold throughout a quite extensive series of specimens examined. 

The Colymbus auritus of Linnzeus has been by many referred to P. cornutus, Gm., and 
the name nigricollis, after Sundevall, adopted for the present species. The case seems 
parallel with that of Sterna hirundo, Linn., aud I see no necessity for the undesirable 
change of names, especially as Linneus apparently included both species under the 
term auritus. Audubon’s auritus may have been really based upon auritus proper, but 
he meant the American bird. 


The abundance and general dispersion of this species in the West 
have only lately become known. The earlier authors were not aware of 
its existence in this country ; Audubon figures and describes specimens 
said to be North American, and his account is copied, so late as 1858, 
by Mr. Lawrence, in default of specimens. In the article above quoted 
I showed that P. “ californicus” was the young of the Eared Grebe, 
pointing out, at the same time, certain distinctions between the bird of 
this country and of Europe, which I considered suffivient to warrant 
their separation. The points mentioned appear to hold good, though I 
am at present disinclined to accord them more than varietal signifi- 
cance. In 1859 Maximilian gave a full account of the bird, and of late 
quotations have multiplied until its range has been determined as above 
given. 

I first saw the species alive in Southern California, where I found it 
to be very common, both on the waters of the bay of San Pedro and in 
the sloughs back of the coast. They were of course in immature dress, 
the season being November. During the past year I was pleased to 
find the birds breeding, in pools about Turtle Mountain, with various 
other water-fowl. This is apparently the northeasternmost point at 
which the species has been observed. Visiting this locality in July, I 
was too late for eggs, for the young were already swimming, and, in 
most cases, fledged. The birds were very common, rather more so than 
P. cornutus, with which they were associated. Many specimens were 
secured in their full nuptial dress. The change begins in August, but it 
is not completed until well into the following month, as traces of the 
breeding plumage persist several weeks after it has grown faded and 
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obscure. On the breeding grounds, as just said, the Eared Grebes were 
more plentiful than the Horned, since a majority of the latter breed 
further north; but upon the migration, when these come south, the pro- 
portion is reversed. Both species were to be seen together upon all the 
water-courses of Northern Dakota when I left the country in the middle 
of October. I saw nothing notably different in their general habits. 

Otber observers have found the Eared Grebe in full dress, and nest- 
ing, in various of our western Territories, demonstrating a very general 
breeding range. Mr. Henshaw has lately taken the eggs in Southern 
Colorado. He informs us that be found them, in the absence of pa- 
rents, completely covered over and concealed by reedy material, so that 
they were discovered by mere accident. The following is his article in 
the American Naturalist above quoted: 

“Jn a series of alkali lakes about thirty miles northwest of Fort Gar- 
Jand, Southern Colorado, I found this species common and breeding. 
A colony of perhaps a dozen pairs had established themselves in a small 
pond four or five acres in extent. In the middle of this, in a bed of 
reeds, were found upward of a dozen nests. These in each case merely 
consisted of a slightly hollowed pile of decaying weeds and rushes, four 
or five inches in diameter, and scarcely raised above the surface of the 
water upon which they floated. In a number of instances they were 
but a few feet distant from the nests of the Coot (Fulica americana), 
which abounded. Every Grebe’s nest discovered contained three eggs, 
which in most instances were fresh, but in some nests were consider- 
ably advanced. These vary but little in shape, are considerably elon- 
gated, one end being slightly wore pointed than tke other. They vary 
in length from 1.70 to 1.80, and in breadth 1.18 to 1.33. The color is 
a faint yellowish-white, usally much stained from contact with the 
nest. The texture is generally quite smooth, in some instances rough- 
ened by a chalky deposit. The eggs were wholly concealed from view 
by a pile of weeds and other vegetable material laid across. That they 
were thus carefully covered merely for concealment I cannot think, 
since in the isolated position in which these nests are usually found the 
bird bas no enemy against which suck precaution would avail. On first 
approaching the locality the Grebes all congregated at the further end 
of the pord, and shortly betook themselves through an opening to the 
neighboring slough; nor, so far as I could ascertain, did they again ap- 
proach the nests during my stay of three days. Is it not, then, possible 
that they are more or less A onendeht for the hatching of their eggs upon 
the artificial heat induced by the decaying vegetable substances of 
which the nests are wholly composed?” 


Subgenus TACHYBAPTES, Reich. 


Bill very short, much less than the head, scarcely over half the tarsus; stout, little 
compressed, rather obtuse. Lateral outlines nearly straight; culmen slightly concave 
at the nostrils, elsewhere convex; commissure straight, except a little sinuation at 
base; under outline straight to angle, gonys thence straight to tip, the angle well de- 
fined. Wings short, witb considerable and abrupt, attenuation of the outer primaries. 
Tarsus stout, little over three-fourths the middle toe and claw; outcr lateral about equal 
to the middle toe. Size very small; body full; neck short; no decided crests or ruffs. 
(Type P. minor : these characters drawn from P. dominicus.) . 

This section in a measure connects Podiceps with Podilymbus. By G. R. Gray Sylbeo- 
cyclus, Bp., is given as founded on P. minor; but Bonaparte expressly says (Cat. Met. 
Uce. 1842, 83) that this was a typographical error, he having intended the name for C. 
podiceps, Linn. Dr. Sclater bas lately called attention to the point (Ibis, Jan. 1874), 
It may be a technical question, however, after all, whether an author must not be held 
to what he did say, rather than to what he meant to say. 
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a 
PODICEPS (TACHYBAPTES) DOMINICUS, Linn. 


St. Domingo Grebe. 


Colymbus dominicus, L1Nn., Syet. Nat. i, 1766, 223 (C. fluviatilis dominicensis, Briss., vi, 
64, pl. 5, f. 2).—GM., Syst. Nat. i, 1748, 593. 

Podiceps dominicus, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 725.—Spix, Av. Bras. pl. 101.—Bp., Mex. 
B. Surv. ii, 1859, pt. ii, Birds, 28; B. N. Am. 1860, pl. 99, f. 1 (no text, and not 
in ed. of 1858).—Scx., P. Z. 8. 1257. 207,—Lawr., Ann. Lyc. N.Y, vii, 1761, 334 
(Panama).—Scu. & SaLv., Exot. Orn. i, 1869, 190.—Rumyu., Vid. Med. 1870, 
17 (Brazil). 

Podiceps (Sylbeocyclus) dominicus, Gray, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 94, No. 10768. 

Sylbeocyclus dominicus (By. ?) CouES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1862, 232. 

Tachybaptes duminicus, COUES. 


Hab.—Warmer parts of America. West Indies. North to tho Rio Grande. Califor- 
nia (Gumbel). 


Adult.—Form as above described under head of the subgenus. Crown and occiput 
dcep glossy steel-blne. Sides of head and neck all around dark ashy-gray, darkest 
behind, where tinged with bluish. Chin varied with ashy and white. Upper parts 
brownish-black, with glessy-greenigh reflections. Primaries chocolate-brown, the 
greater portion of the inner vanes of all, and nearly all of the inner four or five, to- 
gether with all the secondaries, pure white. Under parts silky-white, thickly mottled 
with dusky. Upper mandible dusky, the lower mostly yellowish. 

Dimensions.—Levgth, about 9.50; wing, 3.60; bill along culmen, 0.70; along gape, 1; 
tarsus, 1.25; middle toe, 1.75. : 

This small Grebe, the only North American’ representative of the group, has only 
lately been ascertained to reach our southern border. It requires comparison with no 
other of our country, its small size alone being diagnostic. Without a series of speci- 
imens I cannot present the changes of plumage. 


Genus PODILYMBOS, Less. 


< Colymbus, Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 223 (not type). 

< Podiceps, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790 (not type). 

= Podilymbus, Lxss., Tr. Orn. i, 1831, £95 (P. carolinensis, LATH.). 
= Sylbcocyclus, Br., Saggio, 1834 (same type intended). 

= Hydroka, Nutr., Man. ii, 1234, 259 (type carolinensis). 


Cuar. Bill shorter than head, stoutest in the family, compressed, with obtuse and 
hooked tip; culmen about straight to the nostrils, thence declinato-convex ; gonys 
regularly convex without decided angle; commissure slightly sinuate at basé, then 
straight, then much deflected. Upper mandible covered with soft skin to the nostrils, 
between which are two fossz, the anterior shallow, oblong, the other deep, triangular, 
separated from the bare loral space by an intervening ridge. Nostrils broadly oval, 
far anterior. No crests or ruffs, but shafts of frontal feathers prolonged into bristles. 
Eyelids peculiarly thickened. Outer three or four p¥imaries abruptly sinuate near the 
end. Tarsus much abbreviated, comparatively stout, about three-fourths as long as 
middle toe and claw. Middle and outer toes nearly equal. Basal semipalmation of 
toes more extensive than in Podiceps. Lobe of Lind toe moderate. 

The essential characters of this genus lie in the stout hooked bill, broad anterior 
nostrils, absence of crest or ruff, bristly forehead, great emargination of primaries, and 
extensive semipalmation of the toes. The genus Dasyptilus of Swainson (Classif. B. 
ii, 1837, 369), which has been referred here, agrees very well as to the characters as- 
signed, but P. poliocephalus is given as type. In any event the name is a synonym, 
being anticipated in publication. Hydroka is based upon carolinensis, but is antedated. 
Sylbeocyclus, Bp., was meant for this genus, but, it seems, was by a blunder given over 
head of P. minor. 

There is apparently but a single good species of this genus, although several are 
indicated by authors. The P. antarctiens of Lesson (with which P. brerirostris, GRAY, 
Gen. of B. iii, 1849, pl. 172, is synonyiuous), from South America, is a recognizable race 
which may be defined 2s follows: 

PODILYMBUS PODICEPS var. ANTARCTICUS (Less.) Cowes. 

Nos. 15663, 15664, Mus. Smiths. Inst., Chili, U.S. Astron. Exped.: Size, coloration, 
and general appearance of P. podiceps. Bill not shorter than 1n this species, but stouter 


* P, minor is given by Nuttall as inhabiting this country, but tke evidence is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. 
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toward the end, where more obtuse and less hooked ; commissure not so suddenly de- 
curved, nor to such extent. Legs rather longer and stouter than in P. podiceps. Gular 
patch extending further around on sides of Lead; under parts more heavily mottled 
with dusky. 


PODILYMBUS PODICEPS, (Linn.) Lawr. 


Pied-billed Grebe; Dabchick; Water-witch. 


a. podiceps. 


Colymbus podiceps, LINN., Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 223 (based on P. minor rostro rario, CATES., 
91; C. fluviatilis carolinensis, Briss., vi, 63).—GM., Syst. Nar. i, 178", 504. 

Podilymbus podiceps, Lawn., B. N. A. 185%, 898.—Coor. & Suck., N. H. Wash. Ter, 1860, 
283,—Cours, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1462, 233.—Cotvus, Key, 1872, 388; and of most 
late United States writers. 

Sylbeocyclus podiceps, Br. 

Colymbus ludovicianus, G., Syst. Nat, i, 1788, 592. 

Podiceps ludovicianus, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 785. 

Podiceps carolinensis, Latu., Ind. Orn. ii, 1790, 785.—Bp., Syn. 1828, 418.—Sw. & Ricrr., 
F. B. A. ii, 1831, 412.—Nurtr., Man. ii, 1834, 259.—Avp., Orn. Biog. iii, 1835, 359; 
Syn. 1839, 358; B. Am. vii, 1844, 324, pl. 483.—Gin., B. L. I. 1844, 382,—Max., 
J. f. O. vii, 1859, 243; and of writers generally. 

Sylbeocyclus carolinensis, Bp., List, 1638, 64. 

Podilymbus lincatus, HEERM., Pr. Phila. Acad. 1854, 179; P. R. R. Rep. x, 1859, 77, pl. 3 
(very young). 

Sylbeocyclus lineatus, Br. 


b. antarcticus. 


Podiceps carolinensis, Sprx, A. B. pl. 100. 

Podiceps antarcticus, LESSON. 

Sylbeocyclus antarcticus, Br. 

Podilymbus antarcticus, GRAY, Hand-list, iii, 1871, 95, No. 10771. 
Podiceps brevirostris, Gray, Genera of Birds, iii, 1839, pl. 172. 
Quid “ eurytes, Be.’—GRray, Hand-list, No. 10772, cr Montevideo? 


Hab.—North, Central, and part of South America, West Indies. (Guatemala, 
breeding, ScL., lbis, i, 1859, 234. Veragua, Satv., P. Z. 8. 1870, 219. Wenezuela, Scr. 
& Saxv., P. Z. S. 1869, 252. Brazil, Pewz., O. B. 322; Reinu., V. D. Med. 1870, 18. 
Cuba, Can., J. f. O. iv, 1856, 431. Jamaica, Scx., P. Z. 8. 1261, 81.) Var. antarcticus 
from Southern South America. 


Adult, breeding plumage.—Bill light dull bluish, dusky on upper mandible, encircled 
with abroad black band. Frontal and coroval bristles black. Crown, occiput, and 
neck behind, grayish-black, the feathers with slightly lighter edges. Sides of head and 
neck brownish-gray. A broad black throat-patch, extending on sides of lower man- 
dible. Upper parts brownish-black, the feathers with scarcely lighter edges. Prima- 
ries and secondaries chocolate-brown, the latter frequently with a white area on the 
inner webs. Under parts ashy, washed over with silvery- gray, thickly, though obso- 
letely, mottled with dusky; these dark spots most numerous and evident on the sides. 
Lower be)ly nearly uniformly dusky. 

Winter plumage.—Bill light dull yellowish, without a dark band, more or less dusky 
on the ridge. No gular pateh. Crown and occiput dusky brown. Upper parts with 
more evident pale edgings of the feithers than in summer. Neck, breast, and sides, 
light brown, darker posteriorly, where more or less conspicuously mottled with dusky. 
Under parts otherwise pure silky-white, immacnlate; lower belly grayish. 

Young-of-the-year.—White gular patch invaded by streaks of the brownish of the: 
head, and the latter much streaked with white. Otherwise as in the preceding. 

Dimensions.—Length, about 13; extent, 24; wing, about 5; bill along culmen, 0.75; 
alone gape, 1.20; height at nostrils, 0.40; width, 0.25; tarsus, 1.50; middle toe and. 
claw, 2.15. : 

There is no species of this country with which the present requires comparison, as. 
its generic peculiarities suffice for its recognition under avy circumstances of plumage. 
The slight peculiarities of var. antarcticus have been already given. 


Published December, 1874. 
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{Nore.—Specific names of slightly different. terminations, like americanus—a—um, wilsoni and wwil- 
sonti, bonapartei and bonapartii, are treated as one. Generic names of varying orthography are 
venerally distinguished. Specific names bogin with a small letter; generic and ail English, with a 


capital.) 
A. 


abietinus, 
Falco 341 
abietum, 
Nyctale 314 
Acadian 
Flycatcher 249 
Owl] 315 
acadicus, 
Empidonax 247 
Muscicapa 249, 254 
Micarchus 249 
Myobius 249 
Noctua 315 
Nyctala 315 
Nyctale 315 
Pyrocephalus 249 
Scotophilus 315 
Strix 315, 317 
Tyrannula 249 
Ulnla 315 
acadiensis, 
Strix 315 
Acanthis 
linaria 114 
Acanthylis 
pelasgia 267 
saxatilis 265 
vauxii 263 
Accentor 
aurocapillus 70 
_ Orange-crowned 70 
Accipiter 
antillarum 367 
ardosiacus 334 
carolinensis 345, 367 
communis 341 
cooperi 334, 335 
falco 367 
freti-hudsonis 327 


_——-fuscus 333 


gundlachi 335 
haliztus 337 
lagopus 361 
leucocephalus 361 
mexicanus 335 
minor 349 
palumbarius 338, 345 
pennsylvanicus 334 
piscator 367 
piscatorius 367 
ruficaudus 353 
striatus 334 
variabilis 327 


accipitrina, 
Strix 306, 311 
acclamator, 
Strix 308, 309 
Actidurus 
neevius 506 
Actitis 
bartramius 503 
— macularius 501 
notata 502 
rufescens 506 
wiedi 502 
Actiturus 
I——- bartramius 502 
longicauda 503 
rufescens 506 
Actochelidon 
cantiacus 673 
Actodrowas 


+--—-bairdii 484 


}+——  bonapartii 487 
cooperi 491 


}——- maculata 486 


melanotus 487 
|_ . minutilla 482 
Actodromus 


_|—- - fuscicollis 482 
_|—— minutilla 482 


wilsoni 482 
acuflavida, 

Sterna 673 , 

Thalasseus 673 
aculeata, 

Sitta 24, 230 
acuta, 

Anas 561 

Datfila 661, 562 

Phasianurus 561 

Querquedula 562 

Trachelonetta 561 
adawsii, 

Colymbus 720 
Adelarus 642 

heermanni 642 
adspersa, , 

Ardea 524 

Botaurus 524 

Limosa 493 
aduuca, 

Anas 560 
Aichmopbhorus 725, 726 

elarkii 723 

occidentalis 727 
aédon, 

Hylemathrous 231 


aédon, 

Troglodytes 32, 231 
regolius, 

Strix 306 
Zégialeus 

melodus 455 

semipalmatus 453 
fEgialites 

wilsonia 456 
Zigialitis 

asiatica 457 
| ——-cantiana 456 
circumcineta 455 


J-— meloda 455 


inicrorhyncha 456 

montana 457 

nivosa 456 

semipalmata 453 

vocifera 452 

wilsonia 456 
Zigioibus 

canescens 115 

exilipes 115 

fuscescens 114 

linavia 114, 115 
zegocephala, 

Limosa 494 
Zégolius ® 

brachyotus 306 

otus 304 

tengmalmi, 314 
zgithus, 

Circus 327 
eeneus, 

Icterus 199 

Quiscalus 203 
wequinoctialis, 

Sylvia 73 
LErolia 

varia 492 
wruginosus, 

Falco 32% 
Bsalon 

carolinensis 349 

columbarius 346 

lithofalco 346, 348 

richardsoni 348 

suckleyi 346 
zsalon, 

Faleo 347 
westiva, 

Dendreeca 54, 232 

Motacilla 54 

Pyranga 82 


Rhimauphus 54 


estiva, 
Sylvia o4 
Syivicola 54 
Tanagra 22 
wstivalis. 
Peucwa 140 
aflinis. 
Bananivorus 193 
Fulgula 573 
Falis 073 
Teterus 193 
Larus of 
Marila O73 
Pendulinus 193 
Podiveps 730 
Steraa 664 
africana, 
Athene 317 
Charadrius 449 
Nameuius 492 
Scolopax 492 
Sterna 673 
Tyrannala 259 
Xanthornus 193 
Agamia 
virescens S22 
Aganaphron 71 
Aveleus 
assimilis 136 
gaberbator 1-6 
Jeteracepbains 155 
perspicillatus 12 
pbeniceus 126 
tricolor 126 
Agelainus 
assimilis 156 
bullockii 195 
gabernator 12 
long: pes L> 
Xanthocephains 12+ 
agleus, 
Qaisealus 203 
agraria. 
Gelo helidon 664 
Otus 306 
agTipennis. 
Dolichonyx 175 
Teterus 175 
Agrodoma 
spraguei 42 
aikeni, 
Junco 141, 145 
Aix 
sponsa S71 
alandica, 


Alascensis. 
Anorthara 33 
Trogledrtes 33 

Alauda 
alpestris 37 
ebryselema 35 
cornuta 3> 
lndoviciana 40 
magna 190 
minor 53> 
penosy.vanica 40 
rabra 40 
rufa 3+. 40 
spraguei 42 


| 
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alandarius, 

Cacicus 190 
Alandidve 37 
alaudina, 

Zonotrichia 12> 

Passereulus 1Z> 
alba, 

Aquila 36+. 369 

Ardea 519 

Gygis 709 

herodias 519 

Sculopax 494 

Strix JUG, Que 
albatus, 

Anser 549 

Chen 349 
albeola, 

Auas O77 

Bacephala OG 7 

Clangula 3 

Faligula 077 
albescens. 

Parus 21 
albicans, 

Faleo O27 
albicollis. 

Fringilla 151 

Oras S04 

Trogiodytes 2 

Zonotrichia 151 
albidus. 

Strix 309 

Faleo 322 
albifrons, 

Anas 546 

Amser 546, 547 

Bubo 315 

Certhia 2> 

Nretala 315 

Nyectale 315 

Scops 315 

Strix 315. 
albinucha, 

Dolichonyx 17> 
albiventris. 

Pica. 211 
albivitta, 

Chamezpelia 390 

Pyrgitenas 390 


Srrix 310 
Tetrao 429 


Rae 


" Meedinide 273 


Alcedo 
aleron 273 


jaz “uae ati 273 


guaca 273 
Alectorides 929 
aleyon, 


Aleedo 273 
Cersle 275 
Chloroceryle 273 
Ispida 273 
Megaceryle 275 


Screptoceryle 273 
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aldrovandi, 
Catarracta 605 
Aleutian Tern 606 
aleutica, 
Rterma 675, 696 


' aliciv, 


Turdus 4 
alleni. 
Pipilo 173 
alpestris, 
Alauda 57 
Eremopbila 37. 37. 231 
Otocoris 3> 
Ovocurys 35 
Phileremos 3 
alpina, 
Pelidna 429. 490 
Scheniclus 490 
Tringa 423. 490 
alticeys. 
Archibuteo 361 


Pandion 307 
Aluco 

flammeus 2U> 
alnee. 

Sars Sy 


ambicua 


acthigthiy nehus 
glacialis 407 
American 
Avosit 460 
Barn Owl 292 
Barn Swalluw 75 
Bittern 523 
Dipper.10 
Dunlin 4-9 
Eared Grebe 732 
Flyeatchers 25 
Golden Plover 41) 
Goldfinch 116 
Goshawk 35> 
Hawk-Owl 311 
Lanier 339 
Long-eared Owl 304 
Magpie 211 
Merlin 317 
Night Heron 523 
Nuteracker 207 
Partridges 430 
Pochard 578 
Red Crossbill 10 
Rough-lecg’d Hawk 351 
Suipe 475 
Starlings 17> 
Swan 545 
Valtures 373 
Warblers 45 
Widgeon 564 
Winter Wren 35 
Woodcock 472 
americana. 
Ainpelis 93 
Anas 364, 505 


Aythya 475 
Bombyeilla 93 
Brachyovius 306 
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americana, 


Bucephala 576 
Buteo 328, 353 
Butor 524 
Calidris 492 
Caprimulgus 263 
Carduelis 116 
Certhia 26 
Chanlelasmus 563 
Chordeiles 263 
Cinclus 10 
Circus 328 
Clangula 576 
Coccy gus 276 
Coccystes 276 
Coceyzus 275 
Compsothlypis 46 
Corvus 266 
Cuculus 275 
Cupidonia 419 
Cureus 276 
Curvirostra 109 
Cygnus 545 
Datila 562 
Emberiza 164 
Erythrophrys 276 
Euspina 165 
Euspiza 164, 165 
Falco 368 
Fringilla 164, 165 
Fuligula 576, 582 
Grus 529, 531 
Hirundo 85, 90 
Lagopus 430 
Larus 627 
Limosa 492, 493 
Linaria 114 
Loxia 109 
Mareeca 564 
Melanitta 5&2 
Meleagris 391 
Mergus 5t4 
Microptera 472 
Motacilla 46 
Nyctea 310 
Nycticorax 523 
Nyroca 475 
Gdemia 52 
Oidemia 582 
Olor 545 

Otus 304, 305, 306 
Pandion 367 
Parula 46 

Parus 46 
Pelecanus 557 
Pelidna 490 
Piaya 276 


Picoides 283, 284, 285 


Picus 225 
Pinicola 105 
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Ammodromus 
bairdii 125 
cassini 140 
georgiana 137 
henslowi 133 
Jecontii 134 
palustris 137 
passerinus 132 
samuclis 139 
savanna 128 

amcena, 
Cyanospiza 170 
Emberiza 170 
Fringilla 170 
Passerina 170 
Spiza 170 

Ampelide 91 

Ampelis 
americana 93 
carolinensis 93 
cedrorum 93, 233 
garrulus 91, 93 
sialis 13 

Amphispiza 234 
bellii 234 
bilineata 234 

anestheta 
Haliplana 701 
Sterna 701 

Anas 
acuta 561 
adunea 560 
alandica 562 
albeola 577 
albifrous 546 
americana 564, 565 
arborea 558 
atchiboschas 560 
auduboni 560 
autumnalis 558 
beringii 581 
bernicla 554, 556 
bicolor 558, 560 
boschas 559 
brachyrhyncha 579 
breweri 560 
bucephala 578 
canadensis 553 
canagica 558 
capensis 563 
carbo 533 
carolinensis 565 
casarca 546 
candacuta 562 
caudata 562 
cinerea 563 
clangula 57 
clypeata 570 
ceerulescens 553 


Anas 


erythropus 558 
fera 560 

ferina 575 
fistularis 565 
frenata 573 
freycineti 560 
fuliginosa 582 
fuligula 574 
fulva 558 
fulvigula 561 
fusca 582 
glacidlis 579 
glaucion 576 
histrionica 578 
hyperborens 549 
hyemalis 576, 579 
jopareia 560 
islandica 577 
jamaicensis 583 
kagolka 565 
kekuschka 563 
labradora 579 
leucocepbalus 579 
Jeucopsis 558 
longicuuda 562 
mail 563 
marila 573 
maxima 560 
mexicana 571 
miclonia 579 
minuta 578 
mollissima 580 
moschata 559 
nigra 5x1 
nivalis 549 
obscura 560, 561 
occidua 580 
penelope 564 
peregrina 576 
perspicillata 582 
purpurcoviridis 560 
rafflesii 567 
rubens 571 
rubida 583 
rufitorques 574 
rustica 5738 
sinuata 558 
sparrmanui 562 
spectabilis 581 
spinosa 583 
sponsa 571 
stelleri 580 
strepera 563 
subulata 563 
sylvatica 565 
vallisneria 575 
viduata 559 
virgata 558 


collaris 558, 574 Anatida 544 
crecca 565, 566 Anatinse 559 
erecia 566 anatum, 

euthberti 581 Falco 341, 342 


Pluvialis 450 
Querquedula 565 
Recurvirostra 460 


Spiza 164 curvirostra 560 Ancylocheilus 

Strix 298, 304 cyanoptera 567 subarquata 491 
Sylvia 46 discors 566 anglica, 

Sylvicola 46 dispar 530 Gelochelidon 664 


Tringa 489, 490 
Troglodytes 32 


domestica 560 


Laropis 664 
dominica 583 : 


Sterna 664 


anglica, 

Thalasseus 664 

Viralva 664 
angustirostris, 

Phalaropus 470 
animosa, 

Muscicapa 236 
Anisorhamphus 714 
annectens, 

Junco 143, 145 
Anorthura 

alascensis 33 

hyemalis 33, 231 

troglodytes 33, 231 
anosthata, 

Haliplana 701 

Hydrochelidon 701 

Sterna 675, 701 
Anous 663, 697, 709 

frater 710 

inca 709 

Vhermiuieri 698 

niger 710 

rousseaui 710 

stolidus 710 

unicolor 710 

Anser 
albatus 549 
albifrons 546, 547 
bernicla 556, 558 
canadensis 553, 554 
canagicus 558 
ceerulescens 553 
erythropus 546, 547 
frontalis 547 
gambeli 546, 547 
butebinsii 554 
hyperboreus 548, 549 
hyperboreus juv. 553 
intermedius 546 
Januginosus 580 
leucopareius 554 

leucopsis 558 

medius 546 

mollissimus 580 

nigricans 556, 557 

niveus 549 

pallidipes 546 

parvipes 564 

rossii 553 

torquata 556, 557 
Anserine Birds 544 
Anserinee 546 
antarcticus, | 

Buphagus 606 

Lestris 606 

Lobipes 467 

Podiceps 738 

Podilymbus 738 

Stercorarius 606 

Sterna 701 

Sylbeocyelus 738 
anthinus, 

Passerculus 128 
anthoides, 

Sylvia 71 
Anthus 

aquaticus 40 

Pherminieri 71 

ludovicianus 23, 40 
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Anthus 
pennsylvanicus 40 
pipiens 40 
rebens 40 
reinhardtii 40 
spinoletta 40 
spraguei 42 

antillarum, 
Accipiter 367 
Sterna 692 
Sternula 692 

Antimimus 
rufus 228 

Antrostomus 
carolinensis 263 
nuttalli 261 
vociferus 260 

aonalaschka, 
Turdus 3 

Apbelocoma 
californica 219 
floridana 219 
sumichrasti 219 
woodhousei 219 

Appendix to Oscines 223 

Apternus 
americanus 285 
arcticus 2e4 
cayanensis 284 
hirsutus 285 
tridactylus 285 

aquaticus, 
Anthus 40 
Seiurus 71 
Turdus 71 

Aquila 
alba 368, 369 
americana 367 
balbuzardus 367 
barthelemyi 368 
canadensis 368 
cheriway 370 
chrysaétos 368 
fulva 368 
halizéta 367 
leucocephala 369, 370 
maculosa 371 
melanaétus 368 
nobilis 368 
piscatrix 367 
regia 368 

aquila, 

Daphenia 368 

Falco 3638 . 
aquilinus, 

Falco 353 

Aramus 
elegans 534 
longirostris 535 

aranea, 

Gelochelidon 664 
Sterna 664 
arborea, 
Anas 558 
Dendroevy gua 558, 559 
Dendronessa 558 
Fringilla 146 
Otus 304 
archiboschas, 
Anas 560 


TAL. 


Archibuteo 
alticeps 361 
ferrugineus 361, 363 
lagopus 361 
planiceps 361 
regalis 361, 364 
sancti-johannis 361, 364, 
Arctic 
Spotted Towhee 175 
Tern 685 
arcticus, 
Apternus 284 
Bubo 301 
Cepphus 720 
Colymhus 721 
Emberiza 128 
Evythaca 14 
Eudytes 721 
Enspiza 128 
Fringilla 128, 175 
Heliaptex 301 / 
Larus 623 
Leucus 621 
Nyctea 309 
Picoides 284 
Picus 284, 285 
Pipilo 175 
Podiceps 732 
Pyrgita 175 
Sialia 14, 229 
Sterna 625 
Strix 306 307, 310, 311 
Sylvia 14 
Tridactylia 284 
Zonotrichia 128 
Arctonetta 
fiseberi 550 
arctous, 
Passer 111 
Ardea 
adspersa 524 
alba 519 
americana 529 
canadensis 531 
candidissima 521 
carolinensis 522 
chloroptera 522 
discors 523 
egretta 519 
exilis 528 
freti-hudsonis 523 
gardeni 523 
herodias 517 
hoactli 523 
hudsonias 518, 523 
jamaicensis 523 
lentiginosa 523 
leuce 519 
ludoviciana 522 
maculata 522, 523 
minor 523 
mokoko 524 
nievia 523 
nivew 521 
nycticorax 523 
occidentalis 519 
stellaris 523 
torquata 522 
virescens 522 
Ardeide 517 
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Ardeina 517 
Ardeola 

exilis 528 
Ardetta 

exilis 528 
ardosiacus, 

Accipiter 334 
Arenaria 

ealidris 492 

grisea 492 

vulgaris 492 
arenaria, 

Calidris 492 

Tringa 492 
argentaceus, 

Laroides 626 

Sterna 686 
argentatoides, 

Glaucus 626 

Laroides 626 

Larus 625 
argentatus, 

Glaucus 626 

Larus 625, 626, 627 

Sterna 686 
argenteus, 

Larus 626 

Laroides 626 

Sterna 692 
Aridi 296 
Aristonetta 

yallisneria 575 
arizone, 

Chrysomitris 117 

Spizella 148 
Arkansas 

Goldfinch 116 

Flycatcher 236 
arquata, 

Numenius 508 

Scolopax 508 
Arquatella 

maritina 489 
arquatella, 

Tringa 489 
arundinaceus, 

Faleo 367 

Telmatodytes 35 

Thryothorus 29, 35 

Troglodytes 29 
Ash-throated Fly catch’r 239 
asiatica, 

ZEgialitis 457 
Asio 

brachyotus 306 

galapagoénsis 307 

neevia 303 

otus 304 

peregrinator 304 

ulula 306 
asio, 

Bubo 303 

Ephialtes 303 

Otus 303, 304 

Scops 303 

Strix 303 
assimilis, 

Aveleeus 186 
Astragalinus 

columbianus 117 


INDEX. 


Astragalinus 
mexicanus 117 
tristis 116 

Astur 
atricapillus 338 
borealis 352 
columbarius 346 
cooperi 334, 335 
fuscus 334, 355 
hyeimalis 355 
latissimus 360 
palumbarius 338 
pennsylvanicus 334 
pileatus 335 
striatulus 338 

Asyndesmus 
torquatus 291 

ater, 

Buteo 262 
Molothrus 180 
Pendulinus 198 
Pipilo 173 
Turdus 193 

Athene 
africana 317 
cunicularia 322 
ferruginea 318 
hy pugeea 322 
passerina 317 
patagonica 322 
phalenoides 315 
socialis 322 
tengmalmi 313 
whitneyi 321 
wilsoni 315 

atlanticus, 

Bubo 300 
Symphemia 495 
atra, 
Muscicapa 241 
atrata, 
Catharista 334 
Cathbartes 323 
Frivgilla 142 
Vultur 3&3 
atricapillus, 
Astur 338 
Falco 338 
Fringilla 159 
Emberiza 159 
Hierofalco 338 
Parus 20, 21, 230 
Peecile 20 
Sparvius 338 
Sterna 708 
atriceps, 
Tyrannus 247 

Atricilla 650 
catesbeei 651 
minor 651 
macroptera 651, 657 

atricilla, 
Chreecocephalus 651 
Gavia 651 
Larus 651, 654 
Xema 651 

atrigularis, 
Colymbus 720 
Spinites 151 
Spizella 151 


atrimentalis, 
Struthos 151 
atrothorax, 
Picus 285 
Attagen 
rupestris 430 
auduboni, 
Anas 560 
Dendreca 58, 232 
Falco 346 
Hemipalama 480 
Picus 220 
Polyborus 370 
Sylvia 58 
Sylvicola 58 
Trickopicus 280 
Tringa 480 
Turdus 3 
Audubon’s 
Caracara 370 
Warbler 58, 232 
Aulanax 
fuscus 241 
sayus 240 
aura, 
Catharista 380 
Cathartes 379, 384 
Percnopterus 380 
Rhinogryphus 380 
Vultur 379, 380, 384 
aurato-mexicanus, 
Picus 293 
auratus, 
Charadrius 450 
Colaptes 292 
Cuculus 292 
Geopicus 293 
Picus 292 
aureigaster, 
Trochilus 271 
auricollis, 
Icteria 77 
Psarocolius 195 
auritus, 
Colymbns 731, 733 
Otodytes 733 
Otus 304 
Podiceps 733 
Proctopus 733 
aurocapillus, 
Accentor 70 
Enicocichla 70 
Fringilla 159 
Henicocichla 70 
Motacilla 70 
Seiurus 70 
Sylvia 70 
Turdus 70 
Zouotrichia 159 
australis, 
Leucosticte 111 
Limosa 494 
Phalaropus 470 
Podiceps 723 
Squatarola 449 
Tringa 491 
autumualis, 
Anas 558 
Dendrocygna 558 
Dendronessa 558 


autnmnalis, 
Sylvania 61 
Avocet 460 
Avosit, 
Ameriesn 460 
ayresi, 
Colaptes 293 
Aythya 
americana 575 
erythrocepbala 575 
ferina 075 
marila 573 
vallisneria 575 
azurea,” 
Sialia 18 
Sylvia. 57 


B. 


Brolophus 
bicolor 19 
bairdii, 
Actodromas 424 
Ammodromus 125 
Buteo 356 
Centronyx 125 
Coceyzus 276 
Coturniculus 125 
Emberiza 125 
Heteropygia 484 
Passerculus 125 
Tringa 484 
Baird’s 
Sandpiper 484 
Sparrow 125 
Balbusardus 
haliatus 367 
balbuzardus, 
Aquila 367 
Bald Eagle 369 
Baldpate 564 
balthicus, 
Colymbus 721 
balthica, 
Gelochelidon 664 
Sylochelidon 667 
Baltimore Oriole 193 
baltimore, 
Hyphantes 193 
Icterus 193 
Oriolus 193 
Psarocolius 193 
Yphantes 193 
baltimorensis, 
Hyphantes 193 
Teterus 193 
baltimorus, 
Icterus 193 
Bananivorus 
affinis 193 
spurius 193 
Band-tailed Pigeon 325 
Banded Three-toed Wood- 
pecker 284 
Bank Swallow 89 
barbata, 
Strix 303 
barita, 
Gracula 203, 204 
Qniscalus 203, 204 


INDEX. 


Barn Owl 298 
barnstoni, 

Bernicla 554 
Barred Owl 308 
barrovii, 

Clangula 577 

Fuligula 577 
Barrow’s Golden-eye 577 
barthelemyi, 

Aquila 368 
Bartramia 

bartramius 503 

laticauda 503 

longicauda 503 
Bartramian 

Tattler 502 

Sandpiper 502 

bartramius, 

Actitis 503 

Actiturus 502 

Bartramia 503 

Euliga 503 

Totanus 503 

Tringa 402 

Tringoides 503 
Bay-breasted Warbler 61 
Bay-winged Bunting 129 
Bee-Martin 235 
Beetle-head Plover 449 
belcheri, 

Blasipus 642 

Larus 642 
bellii, 

Amphispiza 234 

Enmberiza 234 

Poospiza 234 
Bell’s Vireo 101 
Belted Kingtisher 273 
benickii, 

Lestris 613 
beringii, 

Anas 570 
berlandieri, 

Thryothorus 29 

Troglodytes 29 
Bernicla 

barnstoni 554 

brenta 556, 557 

canadensis 504 

canagica 558 

collaris 556, 557 

erythropus 558 

glaucogaster 556, 557 

hutchinsii 554 

leucolema 554 

leucopareia 554 

leucopsis 555 

melanopsis 556, 557 

micropus 556, 557 

nigricans 556, 557 

occidentalis 554 

platyurus 556, 557 

torquata 556, 557" 
bernicla, 

Anas 554, 556 

Anser 506, 558 

Branta 556, 557 
bewickii, 

Cyguus 545 

Telmatodystes 31 
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bewickii, 
Thryothorus 31 
Troglodytes 31 
Bewick’s Wren 31 
bicolor, 
Anas 558, 560 
Bwolophus 19 
Calamospiza 163 
Chelidou 56 
Corydalina 163 
Dolichonyx 163 
Fringilla 163 
Herse 36 
Hirundo 86 
Lophophaues 19 
Parus 19 
Petrochelidon 86 
Tachycineta 86 
bicornis, 
Podiceps 725 
bicuspis, 
Sterna Ges 
bifasciata, 
Sylvia 57 
Big Black-head Duck 573 
bilineata, 
Anmiphispiza 234 
Emberiza 234 
Poospiza 234 
bimaculata, 
Fuligula 582 
Pelionetta = 
Oidemia 5e2 
Birds, 
Anserine 544 
Cypseliform 260 
Diurnal cf Prey 327 
Diving 717 
Gallinaceous 391 
Picarian 260 
Totipalnate 537 
Birds of Prey 293 
Bird, 
Butcher 101 
Cedar 93, 253 
Cherry 93 
Mocking 8 
Bittern, 
American 523 
Least 528 
Biziura 
dominica 533 
rubida 5383 
Black Brant 556 
Duck 560 
Eagle 363 
Skimmer 715 
Tern 704 
Warrior 352 
Black-and-white Creeping 
Warbler 45 [62 
Black-and-yellow Warbler 
Black-backed 
Eagle 363 
Three-toed Woodpeck- 
er 254 
Black-bellied 
Longspur 122 
Plover 443, 449 
Sandpiper 439 


32 


(44 


Black-billed Cuckoo 274 
Blackbird, 

Brewer’s 199 

Crow 203 

Red- winged 126 

Yellow-headed 188 
Black-breasted 

Sandpiper 491 

Woodpecker 288 
blackburnne, 

Dendreca 59 

Mniotilta 59 

Motacilla 59 

Rbimanphus 59 

Sylvia 59 

Sylvicola 59 
Blackburnian Warbler 59 
Black-capped Chickadee 20 
Black-headed Grosbeak 167 
Black-necked Stilt 462 
Black- poll Warbler 60 
Black-throated 

Bunting 164 

Diver 720 

Gray Warbler 55, 232 

Green Warbler 54 
blandingiana, 

Em bernagra 176 

Fringilla 176 

Zonotrichia 176 
Blanding’s Finch 176 
blasii, 

Sterna 620 
Blasipus 642 

belcberi 642 

heermanni 642 
Blue-bill Duck 573 
Bluebird, 

Eastern 13, 229 

Rocky Mountain 14 

Western 14, 229 
Blue Crow 209 [49 

Golden-winged Warbler 

Goose 553 

Grosbeak 169 

Grouse 395, 553 

Jay 214 

Quail 441 

Warbler 233 [46 

Yellow-backed Warbler 
Blue-gray Gnat-catcher 17 
Blue-headed 

Grackle 199 

Vireo 99 
Blue-winged 

Teal 566 

Yellow Warbler 49, 54 
Bobolink 173 
Bob White 431 
bogotensis, 

Contopus 247 
Tyranoula 247 

Vireo 96 
Bohemian Waxwing 91 
bohemica, 

Bombycilla 92 

Falco 327 
boji, 

Lestris 613 


INDEX. 


Bombycilla 
americana 93 
bobemici 92 
cedrorum 93 
garrula 92 
bombycilla, 
Parus 92 
Bombyciphora 
poliocelia 92 
Bombycivora 
garrula 92 
Bonaparte’s Gull 656 
Sandpiper 487 
bonapartei, 
Actodromas 487 
Chroicocephalus 656 
Coccothraustes 104 
Gavia 656 
Heteropygia 487 
Larus 656 
Loxia 104 
Myiodioctes 80 
Muscicapa 80 
Setophaga 80 
Sylvania 80 
Tringa 484, 487 
Wilsonia 80 
Xema 656 
Bonasa 
cupido 419 
sabinei 421 
umbelloides 421, 425 
uuibellus 420, 421, 425 
borealis, 
Astur 352 
Buteo 352, 353 
Collurio 101, 102 
Collyrio 102 
Colymbus 723 
Contopus 243 
Craxirex 353 
Cypseloides 269 
Cypselus 269 
Falco 352 
Fringilla 114, 115 
Lanius 101 
Laroides 627 
Larus 627 
Linaria 115 
Linota 115 
Mniotilta 45 
Myobius 243 
Nephecetes 268, 269 
Numenius 509, 510 
Ortyx 431 
Perdix 431 
Pecilopternis 353 
Pyrocephalus 244 
Rhynchops 715 
Sayornis 244 
Scolopax 509, 510 
Somateria 580 % 
Strepsilas 459 
Surnia 312 
Tyrannus 243 
boschas, 
Anas 559 
Boschas 
erecea 563 


Boschas 
discors 566 
domestica 560 
Botaurus 
adspersus 524 
freti-budsovis 523 
lentiginosus 524 
minor 523 
nevius 523 
virescens 522 
boysii, 
Sterna 673 
brachydacty lus, 
Lagopus 430 
Tricbhas 74 
Pelecanus 557 
Brachyotus 
americanus 306 
cassini 306 
europeus 306 
‘galapagoéusis 307 
palustris 306 
brachyotus, 
Agolius 306 
Asio 306: 
Otus 306 
Strix 306 
Ulula 306 
brachypterus, 
Caprimulgus 263 
brachypus, 
Sterna 686 
bracbyrhyncha, 
Anas 579 
Clangula 579 
Clypeata 571 
Garrulus 221 
Lestris 616 
/ Larus 639, 640, 647 
Rissa 647, 648 : 
bracbytursus, 
Larus 649 
Pagophila 649 
Sterna 636 
brachyura, 
Strix 306 
Brant, 
Black 556 
White 548, 549 
Braut Goose 556 
Branta 7 
bernicla 556, 557 
canadensis 553, 554 
hutchinsii 554 
leucopareia 554 
leucopsis 558 
moschata 559 
nigricans 556, 557 
brasiliensis, 
Cathartes 383 
Chordeiles 263 
Circaétus 371 
Cireus 370 
Faleo 370 
Himantopns 563 
Phalacrocorax 588 
Polyborus 371 
Vultur 383 


brehini, 

Gallinago 475 
brenta, 

Anser 556, 557 

Bernicla 556, 557 
brevirostris, 

Charadrius 453 

Larus 647, 648 

Numenius 510 

Podiceps 738 

Rhynebops 715 

Rissa 647, 648 

Tringa 401, 506 

Troglodytes 36 
breweri, 

Anas 560 

Quiscalus 199 

Spizella 151 

Zonotricbia 151 
Brewer’s Blackbird 199 
Brewer’s Sparrow 151 
Bridled Tern 701 
brissoni, 

Pelidna 481 
Broad-bill Duck 573 [271 
Broad-tailed Humming-bird 
Broad-winged Buzzard 360 
Brotherly-love Vireo 97, 233 
Brown Crane 531, 

Creep: r 26, 230 

Lark 231 
bruchii, 

Gaviva 637 

Larus 637 
briinnichii, 

Rissa 646 
Bubo 

albifrous 315 

arcticus 301 

asio 303 

atlanticus 300 

crassirostris 301 

ludoviciauus 301 

moacrorbyuchas 301 

magellanicus 301 

otus 304 

pacificus 301 

pinicola 301 

scandiacns 309 

striatus 303 

sub-arcticus 301 

virginianus 300, 301 
bubo, 

Strix 301, 310 
buccinator, 

Cygnus 544 

Olor 544 
Bucephala 

albeola 577 

americana 576 

clangula 576 

histrionica 578 

islandica 577 
bucephala, 

Anas 573 
Buff-breasted Sandp’er 506 
Bufflle-head Duck: 577 
buffonii, 

Falco 328 

Lestris 616 

Stercorarius 616 


INDEX. 


Buffon’s Jaeger 616 
Bull-Bat 263 
Bull-headed Plover 449 


| bullockii, 


Agelaius 195 
Hyphantes 195 
Icterus 195 - 
Xanthornus 195 
Yphantes 195 
Bnllock’s Oriole 195 
Bunting, 
Bay-winged 129 * 
Black-throated 164 
Chestnut-collared 122 
Henslow’s 138 
Lark 163; 
Maccown’s 124 
Oonalashka 162 
Painted Lark 121 
Towhee 173 
Buphagus 604 
antarcticus 606 
skua 605 
Burgomaster 621 
bnrrovianus, 
Cathartes 383 
Rhinogryphus 383 
Burrowing Owl 321 
Butaétes 
buteo 361 
lagopus 361 
lesseni 361 
sancti-johaunis 361 
Butcher Bird 101 
Buteo 
americanus 328, 353 
ater 362 
bairdii 356 
borealis 352, 353 
californicus 364 
ealurus 353 
cooperi 355 
costaricensis, 353 
eyaneus 327, 328 
elegans 355 
ferrugineicandus 353 
ferrugineus 361, 364 
fulginosus 356 
fulvus 353 
fusens 355 
gutturalis 356 
harlani 352, 356, 362 
hyemalis 355 
insignatus 356 
krideri 353 
lagopus 361 
latissimus 360 
lineatus 354, 355 
Jucasanus 353 
montauus 353, 356 
niger 361 
oxypterus 356 
pennsylvanicus 360 
sancti-jobannis 361, 364 
spadiceus 361 
swainsoni 355, 356 
vulgaris 353, 356 
wilsoni 360 
buteo, 
Butaétes 361 
Falco 353, 355 
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buteoides, Falco 355 
Butor 
americanus 524 
exilis 528 
lentiginosus 524 
Butorides 
virescens 522 
Butter-ball 578 
Buzzard, 
Broad-winged 360 
Ferrugineous 363 
Harlan’s 352 
Red-shouldered 354 
Red. tailed 352 
Swainson’s 355 
Turkey 379 


Cc. 


cacalotl, 
Corvus 205 
cachinnans, 
Larus 627 
Cacius 
alaudarius 190 
ceruleata, 
Pterocyanea 567 
Querquedula 567 
czesius, 
Falco 328 
cafer, 
Picus 294 
Cairina 
moschata 559 
sylvestris 559 
Calamospiza 
bicolor 163 
ealearata, 
Centrophanes 120 
Fringilla 120 
Plectrophanes 129 
ealendula, 
Corthylio 230 
Motacilla 15 
Phyllobasileus 16 
Reguloides 16, 230 
Regulus 15, 229 
Sylvia 15 
Calidris 
americana 492 
arenaria 492 [ Kansas, 
Snow] 
grisea 492 
nigellus 492 
tringoides 492 
calidris, 
Charadrius 492 
Tringa 491 
calidus, 
Falco 341 
Californian 
Squirrel Hawk 363 
Gall 635 
californianus, 
Catharista 384 
Catbartes 384 
Geococcyx 274 
Pseudogryphus 384 
Sarcorhamphus 384 
Vultur 334 
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californica, 

Aphelocoma 219 

Buteo 364 

Callipepla 439 

Carpodacus 106 

Cyanocitta 219 

Cyanocorax 219 

Garrulus 219 

Glaucidium 318 

Laroides 635 

Larus 635 

Lophortyx 439, 440 

Ortyx 439 

Perdix 439 

Podiceps 733 

Proctopus 733 

Strix 322 

Tetrao 439 
ealigatus, 

Totanus 498 
Calipareus 726 
Callipepla 430 

californica 439 

gambeli 432 

picta 440 

squamata 441 

strenua 441 

venusta 432 
Calumet Eagle 368 
calurus, 

Buteo 353 
Campephilus 

pileatus 279 
campestris, 

Circus 328 

Leucosticte 111 

Totanus 503 

Tripga 482, 486 
Camptolemus 

labradorius 581 
camtschatica, 

Catarractes 608 

Sterna 696 
eana, 

Gavina 639 

Glaucus 639 

Laroides 639 


Larus 637, 639, 640, 646 


Motacilla 17 

Spizella 151 

Sylvia 17 
Canace 

canadensis 394 

franklini 394 

fuliginosus 396 

obscurus 396, 400 

richardsoni 400 
canace, 

Tetrao 394 
Canada 

Goose 553 

Grouse 394 

Jay 221 
canadensis, 

Anas 553 

Anser 553, 554 

Aquila 368 

Ardea 531 

Bernicla 554 

Branta 553, 554 


INDEX. 


canadensis, 
Canace 394 
Coccothraustes 104 
Columba 387 
Corvus 221 
Corythus 104 
Cygnopsis 554 
Cygnus 553 
Dendreeca 56 
Dendroica 56 
Dysornithia 221 
Emberiza 146 
Euthlypis 60° 
Falco 368 
Fringilla 146 
Garrulus 221 
Grus 531 
Leucoblepharon 554 
Mniotilta 56 
Motacilla 56, 53 
Muscicapa 80 
Myiodioctes 80 
Passer 146 
Perisoreus 221 
Picas 279 
Pinicola 104 
Pygargus 327 
Rbimanphus 56 
Setophaga 80 
Sitta 25 
Spizella 146 
Strix 311 
Surnia 311 
Sylvia 56 
Sylvicola 56 
Tetrao 394 
Tringa 489 
Turdus 1 

Canadian 
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Fly-catching Warbler 


Sparrow 146 
canagica, 
Anas 558 
Anser 558 
Bernicla 558 
Chloépbaga 558 
Philacte 558 
candicans, 
Thalasseus 673 
candidus, 
Larus 49 
Nyctea 310 
Nyctia 310 
Scolopax 494 
Strix 310 
candidissima, 
Ardea 521 
Egretta 521 
Garzetta 521 
Herodias 521 
canescens, 
Zégiothus 115 
Laroides 639 
Sterna 673 
_Thalasseus 673 
caniceps, 
Junco 143, 144, 145 
Struthus 143 
canigularis, 
Podiceps 730 


cantatrix, 

Muscicapa 100 
cantiacus, 

Actochelidon 673 

Sterna 673 

Thalasseus 673 
cantianus, 

Zgialitis 456 

Charadrins 456 
canus (see capa) 
Canutus 

cinereus 491 

islandicus 491 
canutus, 

Tringa 490 
Canvas-back Duck 575 
caparoch, 

Strix 312 
capensis, 

Anas 563 

Falco 342 

Oriolus 193 
capistratus, 

Larus 656 
eapitalis, 

Perisoreus 221 
Caprimulgide 260 
Caprimulgus 

americanus 263 

brachypterus 263 

carolinensis 263 

europens 260 

minor 260 

buttalli 261 

popetue 263 

rufus 263 

texensis 263 

virginianus 260, 263 

vociferus 260 
Caracara, 

Audubon’s 370 
Caracara 

vulgaris 371 
caracara, 

Pandion 371 
carbo, 

Anas 583 
Carbo 

dilophus 588 

graculus 589 

mexicanns 539 
Cardinal Grosbeak 172 
Cardinalis 

earneus 172 

coccineus 172 

igneus 172 

virginianus 172 
cardinalis, 

Fringilla 172 

Loxia 172 

Pitylus 172 
Carduelis 

americana 116 

mexicana [17 

psaltria 116 

tristis 116 
carneus, 

Cardinalis 172 
carnivorus, 

Corvus 205 


Carolina 

Dove 389 

Parroquet 296 

Waxwing 93 
carolinensis, 

Accipiter 345, 367 

Zésalon 349 

Ampelis 93 

Anas 565 

Antrostomus 263 

Ardea 522 

Caprimulgus 263 

Centurus 296 

Chameepelia 389 

Columba 389 

Conurus 296 

Cuculus 275 

Ectopistes 389 

Erythrophrys 275 

Falco 367 

Felivox 9 

Galeoscoptes 9 
Hirundo 267 
Lanius 235 
Mimus 8, 228 
Muscicapa 8 
Nettion 565 
Orpheus 8 
Pandion 367 
Perissura 389 
Peristera 389 
Picus 285 
Podiceps 738 
Psittacus 296 
Querquedula 565 

Sitta 23, 24, 230 

Sylbeocyclus 738 

Sylvia 54 

Turdus 8 

Tyrannus 235 

Zenedura 389 
caroliniana, 

Certhia 29 
carolinus, 

Centurus 289 

Picus 289 

Zebrapicus 289 
Carpodacus 

ealifornicus 165 

cassini 106 

familiaris 107 

frontalis 107, 108 

hemorrhous 108 

obscurus 107 

purpureus 106 

rhodocolpus 108 
casarea, 

Anas 546 
Caspian Tern 667 
caspicus, 

Colymbus 732 

Podiceps 732 
caspius, 

Helopus 667 

Hydroprogne 667 

Strix 306 

Sterna 667 

Sylochelidon 667 

Thalasseus 667 


INDEX. 


cassini, \ 
Ammodromus 140 
Brachyotus 306 
Carpodacus 106 
Cyanocorax 210 
Falco 342 
Lanivireo 99 
Passerculus 140 
Peucwa 140 
Tyrannus 238 
Vireo 99 
Zonotrichia 140 
Cassin’s 
Crow 209 
Flycatcher 238 
Pine Finch 140 
Purple Finch 106 
castanea, 
Dendreca 61 
Icterus 193 
Mouiotilta 61 
Oriolus 193 
Ortyx 431 
Psurocolius 193 
Rhimanphus 61 
Sylvia 61 
Sylvicola 61 
castor, 
Merganser 584 
Mergus 534 
Cataracta 604 
cepphus 613 
parasitica 612 
skua 605 
Cataractes 
longicanda 616 
parasitica 616 
pomarinus 608 
richardsoni 613 
skua 605 
vulgaris 605 
cataractes, 
Stercorarius 605 
Catarracta 
aldrovandi, 605 
fusca 605 
skua 605 
Catarractes 604 
camtschatica 508 
parasita 608, 613 
parasiticus 612 
skua 605 
catarractes, 
Larus 605 
Lestris 605, 606 
catarrhactes, 
Lestris 605 
Stercorarius 605 
Catbird 8, 228 
catesbeei, 
Atricilla 651 
Catharacta 604, 607 
cepphus 616 
coprotheres 613 
parasitica 612 
skua 605 
catharactes, 
Lestris 605 
Stercorarius 605 


catharractes, 
Lestris 605 
Cathbarista 
atrata 384 
aura 381 
californiana 384 
Cathartes 
atratus 383 
aura 379, 384 
brasiliensis 383 
burrovianus 383 
californianus 384 
falklandicus 380 
feetens 384 
jota, 3x0, 384 
ruficollis 380 
septentrionalis 380 
urubitinga 383 
urubu 354 
vulturinns 384 
Cathartids 373 
Catherpes 
conspersus 28 
mexicanus 28 
catotol, 
Fringilla 117 
Catoptrophorus 
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semipalmatus 494, 495 


candacata, 
Anas 562 
Dafila 562 
Daphila 562 
Fringilla 132 
Psarocolius 178 
Querquedula 562 
caudata, 
Anas 562 
Mimus 8 
Pica 211, 212 
caurinus, 
Corvus 206 
cayana, 
-Podiceps 726 
Sterna 669 
Thalasseus 669 
cayanensis, 
Apternus 234 
Falco 367 
Picus 284 
Sylochelidon 667 
cayennensis, 
Podiceps 726 
Sterna 669, 671 
Cecropis 
thalassina 86 
violacea 9L 
Cedar Bird 93, 233 
cedrorum, 
Ampelis 93 
Bombycilla 93 
Celeus 
torquatus 291 
celata, 


Helinaia 52 [232, 
Helminthophaga 52, 


Helmitherus 52 
Sylvia 52 
Sylvicola 52 
Vermivora 52 
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Ceophlcus 
pileatus 279 
Centrocercus 
phasianellus 407 
urophasianus 400 
Centronyx 
bairdii 125 
ochrocepkalus 125 
Centropbanes 
calcaratus 120 
lappouicus 120 
ornatus 122 
pictus 121 
smithii 121 
Centropelma 726 
Centurus 
carolinensis 296 
carolinus 289 
Cepphus 719 
arcticus 721 
septentrionalis 724 
stellatus 724 
torquatus 719 
cepphus, 
Cataracta 613 
Catharacta 610 
Lestris 616 
Stercorarius 613, 616 
Cerchueis 
sparverius 349 
Cerconectes 
rubida 585 
spinosa 585 
cerdo, 
Hirundo 267 
Certhia 
albifrons 28 
americana 26 
caroliniana 29 
familiaris 26, 230 
fusca = 26 
maculata 45 
mexicana 27 
palustris 34 
pinus 49 
varia 45 
Certhiidee 26 
Ceryle 
aleyon 273 
Cetosparactes 649 
eburneus 649 
Chetura 
pelagiva 267, 268 
pelaszia 267 
vauxil 234, 268 
Chalcophanes 
macrourus 204 
major 204 
purpuratus 203 
quiscalus 203 
virescens 198 
chalcopterus, 
Laroides 624 
Larus 624 
Leucus 624 
chalvbea, 
Hirundo 91 
Chamezpelia 
albivitta 390 
carolinensis 389 


INDEX, 


Chamepelia 
grapatina 390 
pallescens 390 
passerina 390 

Charadrius 
apricarius 449 
auratus orientalis 450 
auratus 450 
brevirostris 453 
calidris 492 
cantianus 456 
cinclus 459 
collaris 453 
crassirostris 456 
dominicus 450 
fulvus 449, 450 
glaucopus 450 
helveticus 448 
hiaticula 453, 455 
himantopus 462 
hypomelas 448 
jamaicensis 452 
longipes 450 
longirostris 449 
marmoratus 450 
melodus 455 
mexicanus 462 
Tontanus 456, 457 
okeni 455 
pardela 448 
pectoralis 450 
pluvialis 450 
rubidus 492 
semipalmatus 453 
taitensis 450 
torquatus 452 
wilsonius 456 

/ virginianus 450 
virginicus 449, 450 
vociferus 452 
xanthocheilus 450 

Chat, 
Yellow-breasted 77 

Chaulelasmus 
americana 563 
streperus 563 

Chauliodus 
strepera 563 

Cheimonea 644 
tridactyla 646 

Chelidon 
bicolor 86 
leucogastra 86 
thalassina 86 
viridis 86 

chemungensis, 
Collyrio 102 

Ch 


en 
albatus 549 
hyperboreus 549 
cheriway, 
Aquila 370 
Falco 370 
Polyborus 370 
Vultur 370 
Cherry Bird 93 
Chestnut Hangnest 192 
Chestnut-backed Chicka- 
dee 22 [122 
Chestnut-collared Bunting 


Chestnut-sided Warbler 62 
Chewink 173 
chichitli, 
Strix 309 
Chickadee, 
Black-capped 20 
Chestuut-backed 22 
Long-tailed 21 
Mountain 22 
White-browed 22 
Chicken Hawk 334 
childreni, 
Sylvia 54 
chilensis, 
Totanus 496 
Chimney 
Swallow 234 
Swift 267 
Chipping Sparrow 148 
Chionochen 
hyperborea 549 
Chloéphaga 
canagica 558 
chloripoda, 
Sterna 669 
Chloroceryle 
aleyonu 273 
Chlorcenas 
fasciata 385 
monilis 385 
chloroptera, 
Ardea 522 
chloropus, 
Totanus 498 
chloropygius, 
Rbyacopbilus 498 
Totanus 498 
chlorura, 
Embernagra 176 
Fringilla 176 
Pipilo 176 
Zonotrichia 176 
Chocolate Falcon 361 
Chocolate-colored Falcon 
361 
choliba, 
Ephialtes 303 
Chondestes 
grammaca 159, 234 
strigatus 159 
Chordeiles 
americanus 263 
brasiliensis 263 
gundlachii 264 
henryi 264 
minor 264 
popetue 260, 263, 264 
sapiti 263 
texensis 263 
virginianus 263 
Chreecocephalus 650 
atricilla 651 
franklini 654 
kittlitzii 654 
philadelphia 656 
subulirostris 654 
Chroicocephalus 650 
bonapartei 656 
cucullatus 654 
Chroocephalus 650 


ebrysavttos, 
Aquila 363 
Faleo 303 
Pandion 363 
chrysocephula. 
Motacilla 59 
chrysokema, 
Alanda 32 
Otocorys 3k 
Eremephila 33 
Chrysomitris 
arizone 117 
coluribiaua 117 
macroptere 115 
mexicana 117 
tatlia 117: 
yiluus 115 
psaltria 116, 117 
tristis 116 
xanthogastra 117 
chrysophthalmus, 
Clangula 576 
chrysops, 
Emberiza 122 
ehrysoptera, 
Helinaia 49 
Helminthophaga 49 
Helmitherus 49 
Motacilla 49 
Sylvia 49 
Sylvicola 49 
Vermivora 49 
Cinclide 10 
Cinelus 
americanus 10 
interpres 459 
mexicanus 10, 229 
morinellus 459 
mortoui 10 
pallasin 10 
townsendii 10 
unicolor 10 
einvlus, 
Charadrius 459 
Pesidna 429, 490 
Tringa 14>, 490 
cinctus, 
Motacilla 52 
Cinnamon 
Teal 563 
cinerascens, 
Myiarechus 239 
Phalaropus 470 
Rbynebops 715 
cinerea, 
Anas 563 
Canutus 491 
Cirenus 32+, 329 
Emberiza 139 
Faleo 327 
Juanco 143 
Hirando 90 
Larus 626, 639 
Melospiza 139 
Passerella 139 
Phalaropus 470 
Rissa 646 
Scotiaptex 303 
Squatarola 443 
Strix 307 


ww 
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cinerea, 

Syruiam 307, 308 

Trivga 490 

Tyrannula 239 

Ulala 503 
cinereo-caudatus, 

Larus 654 
cinerosns, 

Cuculus 276 
Circaétus 

brasiliensis 371 
circumcineta, 

sEvialitis 455 
Circus 

egithas 327 

americanus 325 

brasiliensis 370 

campestris 32> 

cinereus 3V7, 3: 

cyaneus 327, 

europogistu 

gallinarius : 
histrionicus 
hudsonius 

hyemalis 355 

pygargus 327 

strigiceps 327 

uliginosus 

Variegatus 527, 
Cirrbocephalus 050 
Cistothorus 

elegans 36 

palnudicola 35 

palustris 34. 35 

stellaris 36, 231 
citrea, 

Helminthophaga 47 

Mnivtilta 47 

Motacilla 47 

Protonotaria 47 
citrinella, 

Sylvia 54 
citrinus, 

Rhimanphus 54 
eitrirostris, 

Gavina 639 
Cladoscopus 

nuchalis 2-6 

ruber 276 

thyroideus 2+3 

varius 255 

williamsoni 223 
clamator, 

Grus 529 
Clamatores 235 
Clangula 

albeola 577 

americana 576 

barrovii 577 

brachyrhyneha 579 

chrysophthalma 576 

clangula 576 

faberi 579 

glacialis 579 

glaucion 3576 

histrionica 575 

hyemalis 579 

islandica 577 

Jeucomelas 576 

megauros 579 


749 


Clangula 
musica 579 
peregrina 576 
scapularis 577 
stelleri o-u) 
vulgaris 576 
elangola, 
Anas 576 
Bucephala S76 
Clangula 576 
Fuligula 576, 577 
Glaucion 576 
Clarke’s 
Crow 207 
Grebe 728 
clarkii, 
~Echmophorus 727 
Podiceps 727 
Clay-colored sparrow 143 
Cleptes 
hudsonicus 211 
nuttallii 212 
elericus, 
Corvus 205 
Cliff Swallow 33 
Clupeilarus 619 
Clypeata 
brachyrhynebus 571 
macrorhynchus 571 
platyrhynchus 571 
pomarina 571 
clypeata, 
Anas 570 
Rbynchaspis 571 
Spatula 570 
Spathulea 571 
cobanensis, 
Vireosylvia 97 
coccineirostris, 
Sterna 626 
coccineus. 
Cardipalis 172 
Coecoborus 
eeruleus 169 
Indovicianus 166 
melanocephalus 167 
Coccothraustes 
bopapartii 104 
canadensis 104 
ludoviciana 166 
melanocephalus 167 
rubricollis 166 
vespertina 104 
virginiana 172 
Coceygus 
americanus 276 
dowinicus 275 
erythrophthalmus 274 


nesiotes 276 

seniculus 276 
Coecystes 

americanus 276 

flavirostris 276 
Cocerzus 

americanus 275 

bairdii 276 

dominicus 274. 27 
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Coccyzus 
erythrophthalmus 274 
minor 276 
pyrrbopterus 276 

Cock of the Plains 400 

Cock, 

Sage 400 
cerulea, 
Culicivora 17 
Cyauoloxia 169 
Dendreeca 56 
Embeiiza 171 
Fringilla 169 
Goniaphea 169 
Guiraca 169 
Hirundo 91 
Loxia 169 
Mniotilta 56 
Motacilla 17 
Muscicapa 17 
Polioptila 17 
Sylvania 17 
Sylvia 17, 56 
Sylvicola 56 
Warbler 56 
ceeruleicollis, 
Sialia 14 
ceerulescens, 
Ans 2.05 
Anser 553 
Dendre@ca 55, 56 
Garrulus 219 
Motacilla 55 
Pica 219 
Sylvia 55 
eeerulens, 
Coccoborus 169 

Colaptes 
auratus 292 
ayresi 293 
collaris 295 
hybridus 293 
mexicanoides 295 
mexicanus 294, 295 
rubricatus 295 
thyroideus 288 

collaris, 

Anas 558, 574 
Bernicla 556, 557 
Charadrius 453 
Colaptes 295 
Foligula 574 
Fulix 574 
Larus 661 
Marila 574 
Morinella 459 
Strepsilas 459 
Sturnella 190 
Xema 661 

Collurio 
borealis 101, 102 
elegans 103 
excubitoroides 102 
latora 103 
Indovicianus 102, 233 
robustus 103 

colubris 
Cyanthus 271 
Mellisuga 271 
Ornismyia 271 
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colubris, 
Trochilus 271 
Collyrio 
chemungensis 102 
borealis 102 
elegans 103 
excnbitoroides 102 
Columba 
canadensis 387 
carolinensis 339 
fasciata 385 
hoilotl 337 
indica 337 
leucoptera 387 
marginata 389 
migratoria 337 
minuta 390 
monilis 325 
passerina 390 
trudeau 387 
Columbee 385 
columbarius, 
Absalon 346 
Astur 346 
Faleo 345, 346, 348 


Hypotriorchis 346, 347 


Lithofaleo 346 

Nisus 346 

Tinnunculus 346 
columbianvs, 

Astragalinus 117 

Chrysomitris 117 

Corvus 207 

Nucitraga 207 

Pedioceetes 407 

Pediocetes 407 

Phasianus 407 

Picicorvus 207 

Vultur 384 
Columbide 385 
columbina, 

Sterna 673 
Colymbide 718 
Colymbus 719, 726, 737 

adamsii 720 

arcticus 721 

atrigularis 720 

auritus 731, 733 

balthicus 721 

borealis 724 

caspicus 732 

cornutus 729 

cristatus 729 

cucullatus 730 

dominicus 737 

duplicatus 731 

glacialis 719, 720 

griseigena 730 

hiemalis 720 

ignotus 721 

immer 720 

leucopus 721 

ludoviciapus 738 

Jumme 724 

macrorhynchus 721 

maximus 720 

megarhynchus 721 

microrhynchus 724 

nevius 730 

nigricans 732 


Colymbus 
nigricollis 733 
obseurus 732 
puciticns 721 
parotis 730 
podiceps 733 
rufogularis 724 
septentrionalis 724 
stellatus 724 
striatus 724 
subcristatus 730 
torquatus 719, 720 
urinator 729 
comata, 
Fringilla 157 
Sterna 671 
Zonotrichia 157 
Common 
Crow 206 
Dove 389 
Kittiwake 645 
Loon 720 
Tern 680 
Wild Goose 55° 
Wild Turkey 391 
communis, 
Accipiter 341 
Falco 341, 342, 361 
Otus 304 
Compsothlypis 
americana 46 
protopotarius 47 
conciliator, 
Falco 368 
concolor, 
Progne 91 
confinis, 
Poocetes 129 
Turdus 1 
conspersus, 
Catherpes 28 
consul, 
Glaucus 621 
Larus 621 
Contopus 
bogotensis 247 
borealis 243 
cooperi 244 
mesoleucus 244 
plebeius 247 
richardsonii 247 
sordidulus 247 
veliei 247 
virens 245, 247 
Conurus 
carolinensis 296 
ludovicianus 296 
Cooperastur 
cooperi 335 
gundlachi 335 
mexicanus 335 
cooperi, 
Accipiter 334, 335 
Actodromas 491 
Astur 334, 335 
Buteo 355 
Contopus 244 
Cooperastur 335 
Faleo 334 ; 
Heteropygia 491 


cooperi, 
Muscicapa 244 
Nisus 335 
Podiceps 730 
Pyranga 22 
Tringa 491 
Tyrannula 244 
Tyrannus 244 
Cooper’s 
Hawk 334 
Sandpiper 491 
Coprotheres 607 
pomarinus 608 
coprotheres, 
Catharacta 613 
Lestris 612, 613 
corax, 
Corvus 204 
Cormorant, 
Double-crested 588 
Mexican 89 
Cormorants 588 
cornicnm, 
Falco 341 
cornuta, 
Alauda 38 
Colymbus 729 
Dytes 731 
Eremophila 38 
Otocorys 38 
Phileremos 38 
Podiceps 731 
coronata, 
Cyanocitta 215 
Cyanocorax 215 
Cyanogarrulus 215 
Cyanura 215 
Cyanurus 215 
Dendreeca 57, 232 
Emberiza 159 
Garrulus 215 
Mniotilta 58 
Motacilla 57 
Pica 215 
Sylvia 57 
Sylvicola 57 
Turdus 70 
Zonotrichia 159 
corone, 
Corvus 206 
Corvidse 204 
Corvus 
americanus 206 
cacalotl 205, 207 
canadensis 221 
carpivorus 205 
caurinus 206 
clericus 205 
columbianus 207 
corax 204 
corone 206 
cristatus 214 
cryptoleucus 206 
ferroensis 205 
floridanus 206, 219 
chudsonius 211 
leucomelas 205 
leucopheus 205 
littoralis 205 
lugubris 205 
major 205 
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Corvus 
maximus 205 
meyonyx 207 
montauus 205 
nobilis <v5 
ossifragvus 207 
palliatus 219 
pica 211 
sinvatus 205 
splendens 205 
stelleri 214 
thibetanus 205 
ultraiwarinus 219 
vociferus 2U5 
Corydalina 
bicolor 163 
Corythus 
canadensis 104 
enucleator 104 
splendens 104 
Cosmonessa | 
bistrionica 578 
sponsa 571 
costaricensis, 
Buteo 353 
Coturniculus 
bairdii 125 
Jecontei 134 
heuslowi 133 
passerinus 131, 132 
perpallidus 132 
tixicrus 132 
Cotyle 
fluviatilis 90 
microrbynehus 90 
riparia 89 
serripennis 90 
Cow-bird 180 
Cow-blackbird 180 
Cowpen-bird 180 
Cowpen Finch 180 
Crane 
Brown 531 
Sandhill 581 
White 529 
Whooping 529 
Cranes 529 
crassirostris, 
Bubo 301 
Charadrius 456 
Totanus 495 
Tringa 491 
Craxirex 
borealis 353 
lineatus 355 
swainsoni 356 
Creagrus 661 
furcatus 662 
crecea, 
Anas 565, 566 
Boschas 565 
Nettion 566 
Querquedula 566 
ereccoides, 
Querquedula 566 
crecia, 
Anas 566 
Creeper, 
American, 26 
Brown 26, 230 
Creepers 26 
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crepidatus, 

Larus 608 

Lestris 613, 616 

Stercorarius 613 
crepitans, 

Rallns 534, 535 
Crested Grebe 729 
erinita, 

Muscicapa 233 

Myiarchus 233, 239 

Myiobius 239 

Myionax 239 

Pyrocephalus 239 

Tyrannula 239 

Tyrannus 239 
cristatus, 

Colymbus 729 

Corvus 214 

Cyanocitta 214 

Cyanocorax 214 

Cyanogarrulns 214 

Cvyanurns 214 

Garrulus 214 

Lophaitbyia 729 

Mergus 5&5 

Muscicapa 239 

Pica 214 

Podiceps 729 

Regulus 17 

Sterna 671 

Tetrao 441 
Crossbill, 

Red 109 

White-winged 110 
Crow-blackbird 203 
Crow, 

Cassin’s 209 

Clarke’s 207 

Common 206 

Fish 207 
Crucirostra 

leucoptera 110 
Crymonessa 

glacialis 579 
Crymophiins 

rutus 471 
eryptoleucus, 

Corvus 206 

Progne 91 
cubanensis, 

Grtyx 431 
Cuckoo, 

Black-billed 274 

Yellow-billed 275 
Cuckoos 274 
Cuculidie 274 
ceucullatus, 

Chroicocephalus 654 

Colymbus 730 

Larus 654 

Lophodytes 525 

Mergus 5384, 585 

Muscicapa 78 
Cuculus 

americanus 275 

auratus 292 

carolinensis 275 

cinerosus 276 

dominicus 275 

dominicensis 275 

ery throphthalmus 274 
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Cuculus 
minor 276 - 
seniculus 276 
Culicivora 
coerulea 17 
mexicana 17 
eunicularia, 
Athene 322 
Noctua 321 
Nyctipetes 321 
Otus 321 
Pholeoptynx 322 
Speotyto 321, 322 
Surnia 321, 322 
S rix 321, 322 
Ulula 321, 322 
eupido, 
Bovasa 419 
Cupidonia 419, 420 
Tetrao 419 
Cupidonia 
americana 419 
cupido 419, 420 
pallidicinetus 420 
Cureus 
americanus 276 
Curlew, 
Esquimanx 510 
Hudsonian 509 
Long-billed 508 
Curlew Sandpiper 491 
cursorius, 
Falcinellus 492 
Curvirostra 
americaua 109 
leucoptera 110 
Mexicana 109 
eurvirostra, 
Anas 560 
Loxia 109 
eutherti, 
Anas 580 
Somateria 580 
Cut-water 715 
cuvieri, 
Picus 270 
Regulus 17 
cyanea, 
Cyanoloxia 171 
Cyanospiza 171 
Emberiza 171 
Passerina 171 
Spiza 171 
Tanagra 171 
eyaneus, 
Circus 327, 328 
Buteo 327, 328 
Falco 327, 328 
cyanella, 
Emberiza 171 
cyaneus, 
Garrulus 219 
Strigiceps 327 
Cyanocephalus 
wiedi 210 
ceyanocephalus, 
Gymuokitta, 209 
Gywnorhinus 209 
Nucifraga 210 
Psarocolius 199 
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eyanocephalus, 

Psilorbinus 210 

Scolecophagus 199 
Cyanocitta 

californica 219 

coronata 215 

cristata 214 

diadewata 215 

floridana 219 

macrolepha 215 

sumichrasti 219 

st2Heri 215 

superciliosa 219 

woodhousei 219 
Cyanocorax 

californica 219 

cassini 210 

cristatus 214 

coronatus 215 

floridanus 219 

stelleri 215 
Cyanoloxia 

coerulea 169 

esanea 171 
Cyanogarrulus 

corouatus 215 

cristatus 214 

diadematus 215 

stelleri 215 
Cyauura (see Cyanurus) 
Cyanurus 

coronatus 215 

cristatus 214 

diademata 215 

floridanus 219 

frontalis 215 

macrolopha 214, 215 

stelleri 214, 215 
cyanoptera, 

Querquedula 567 
Cyanopterus 

discors 566 

rafflesi 567 
eyanopus, 

Larus 639 
cyanopyrrha, 

Hirundo 85 
eyanorbynchus, 

Larus 639 
Cyanospiza 

amcena 170 

cyanea 171 
Cyauthus 

colubris 271 

tricolor 271 
cygneus, 

Falco 368 
Cygnine 544 
Cygnopsis 

canadensis 554 
Cygnus 

americanus 545 

bewickii 545 

buccinator 544 

canadensis 553 

ferus 545 

musicus 545 

passmorei 544 
Cypseli 260 
Cy pselide 265 


Cypseliform Birds 260 
Cy pseloides 
boreahs 269 
Cypselus 
melanolencus 265 
niger 263 
pelasgius 267 
vauxii 265 
Cyrtonyx 430 
quassena 443 
Cyrtopelicanus 
trachyrhyuchus 587 
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Dabchick 738 
dacnis, 

Sylvia 47 
Dedalion 

pictum 338 
Dafila 

acuta 561, 562 

americana 502 

caudacuta 562 
dalhousei, 

Strix 315 
danica,. 

Somateria 580 
Dapbila 

caudacuta 562 
dapheenia, 

Aquila 368 
dasypus, 

Nyctale 314 

Strix 314 
delatieldii, 

Trichas 74 
delamottei, 

Sterna 704 
delawuarensis, 

Larus 635, 637 
delicatnla, 

Scolopax 475 

Strix 293 
deglan iii, 

Melanetta 582 

Oidemia 582 
Dendragapus 

obscurus 396 

richardsoni 400 
Dendrocopus 

medianus 282 

meridionalis 282 

pubescens 232 
Dendrocygna 

arborea 558, 559 

autumualis 558 

fulva 558 

viduata 559 
Dendreca 

estiva 54, 232 

auduboni 58, 232 

blackburniz 59 

canudensis 56 

castanea 61 

coerulea 233 56 

cernlescens 55, 56 

coronata 57, 232 

discolor 63 

dominica 66, 233 


Dendreca 
icterocephala 62 
kirtlwudii [specimen of 
this extremely rare 
sp. trom Hamilton 
Co. Ohio, May, 1872] 
maculosa 62 
montana 54 / 
nigrescens 55, 232 
palmarum 67 
pennsylvanica 62 
pinus 60, 69 
striata 60 
superciliosa 66 
varius 235 
virens 54 
Dendroica (see Dendreeca) 
Dendionessa 
arborea 558 
autuninalis 558 
fulva 558 
sponsa 572 
densus, 
Turdus 2 
dethardingii, 
Scolopax 492 
diadematus, 
Cyanocitta 215 
Cyanogarrulus 215 
Cyanura 215 
difficilis, 
Empidonax 256 
dilophus, 
Carbo 588 
Graculus 588 
Pelecanus 588 
Phalacrocorax 588 
Dipper 10, 229, 579 
Dipper, 
American 10 
Dippers 10 
discolor, 
Dendreeca 63 
Haliplana 701 
Mniotilta 63 
Rhimanphus 63 
Sylvia 63 
Sylvicola 63 
discors, 
Anas 566 
Ardea 523 
Boschas 566 
Cyanopterus 566 
Pterocyvanea 566 
Querquedula 566 
dispar, 
Anas 580 
Fuligula 580 
Pygargus 327 
Stelleria 580 
Diurnal Birds of Prey 327 
Diver, 
Black-throated 722 
Pacific 722 
Red-throated 724 
Diving Birds 718 
doliata, 
Strix 311 
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Dolychonyx 
agripennis 178 
albinucha 178 
bicolor 163 
oryzivorus 178 

domestica, 
Anas 560 
Boschas 540 
Sylvia 32 

Dominicanus 619 
marinus 625 

domiuica, 

Anas 583 
Biziura 583 
Charadrius 450 
Coceygus 275 
Coccyzus 274, 276 
Colymbus 737 
Cuculus 275 
Dendreeca 66, 233 
Erismatura 583 
Fuligula 583 
Motacilla 66 
Piaya 275 
Podiceps 737 
Sylbeocyclus 737 
Tachybaptey 737 
dominicensis,. 
Cueulus 275 
Tringa 436 
dorsalis, 
Juaco 143 
Picoides 285 
Picus 285 
Tridactylia 285 
Tringa 484 [588 

Double-crested Cormorant 

dougalli, 
Hydrocecropis 688 
Sterna 683 
Thalassea 688 

douglassii, 
Hemipalama 480 
Sterna 688 
Tringa 480 

Dove, 

Carolina 389 
Cornmon 389 

Downy Woodpecker 282 

dresseri, 
Somateria 581 

drummondii, 
Gallinago 475 
Scolopax 475 

Dryobates 
gairdneri 283 
harrisii 280 
homorus 233 
hyloscopus 280 
jardinei 280 
leucomelas 279 
pubescens 232 
turati 283 
villosus 279 

Dryocopus 
pileatus 278 

Dryopicus 
pileatus 278 
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Dryotomns 

pileatus 278 
dubius, 

Falco 334 
Duck, 
Big Black-head 573 

Black 560 

Blue-bill 573 

Broad-bill 573 

Canvas-back 575 

Dusky 560 

Fishing 533, 584 

Greater Scaup 573 

Harlequin 578 

Little Black-head 573 

Ring-necked 574 

Ruddy 5x3 

Shuffler 573 

Spirit 577 

Spoon-bill 570 

Snammer 571 

Wood 571 
Duck Hawk 341 
Ducks 544 
Ducks, 

River 559 

Sea 573 
dumicola, 

Icteria 77 
Dunlin, 

American 489 
duplicatus, 

Colymbus 731 
Dusky Duck 560 

Grouse 395 
Dysornithia 

canadensis 221 
Dytes 726 

cornutus 731 


E. 
Eagle, 
Bald 369 
Black 368 
Black-backed 368 
Calumet 368 
Golden 368 
Ring-tailed 368 
Royal 368 
White 368 
White-headed 369 
White-tailed 365 
Eastern Bluebird 13 
Snow-bird 141 
Eave Swallow 88 
eburneus, 
Cetosparactes 649 
Gavia 649 
Larus 649 
Pagophila 649 
Ectopistes 
carolinensis 389 
marginata 389 
margioellus 339 
migratoria 381 
Egret, 
Great White 519: 
Little White 521 
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Egretta 
candidissima 521 
leuce 519 
nivea 521 
virescens 522 

egretta, 

Ardea 519 
Herodias 519 

Elanoides 
furcatns 332 
yetapa 332 

Elanus 
fureatus 332 

elata, 

Glaucidium 317 
Strix 317 
elegans, 
Aramus 534 
Buteo 355 
Cistothorus 36 
Collurio 103 
Collyrio 103 
Lanins 103 
Pardirallus 534 
Progne 91 
Rallus 534 
Sterpa 671 
Thalasseus 671 

Elegant Tern 671 

Emberiza 
americana 164 
amaua 170 
arctica 128 
atricapilla 59 
bairdii 125 
bellii 234 
bilineata 234 
canadensis 146 
chrysops 123 
cinerea 139 
cerulea 171 
corovata 159 
eyanea 171 
cyanella 171 


erythrophthalmus 173 


glacialis 118 
graminea 129 
grammaca 159 
benslowi 133 
hyemalis 141 
lappouica 120 
lecontii 134 
leucophrys 154 
meNXicana 165 
montana 118 
mustelina 118 
nivalis 118 
ornata 122 
oryzivora 173 
pallida 142, 151 
passerina 131 
pecoris 180 
picta 121 
pratensis 161 
pusilla 145 
rufina 139, 162 
sandvicensis 128 
sandwichensis 128 
savanna 127 
shattuckii 149 
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Emberiza 
smithii 121 
socialis 148 
emberizoides, 
Icterus 150 
Embernagra 
blandingiana 176 
chlorura 176 
Empidias 
fuscus 241 
Empidonax 
acadicus 247 
difficilis 256 
flaviventris 255 
fulvifrons 259 
hammondii 257 
hypoxanthus 256 
minimus 234 
obseurus 258 
pallescens 209 
pusillus 249, 262 
pygmzeus 259 
rubicundus 259 
traillii 252 
wrightii 258 
enano, 
Scops 304 
Enicocichla 
aurocapilla 70 
Eniconetta 
stelleri 580 
enucleator, 
Corythus 104 
Fringilla 104 
Loxia 104 
Pinicola 104 
Pyrrhula 104 
Strobilophaga 104 
Ephialtes 
asio 303 
choliba 303 
ocreata 303 
eques, 
Motacilla 46 
Eremopbila 
alpestris 37, 38, 231 
chrysolema 38, 231 
cornuta 33 
leucolema 38 
peregrina 38 
Ereunetes 
himantopus 480 
occidentalis 481 
petrificatus 481 
pusillus 481 
semipalmata 481 
Erismatura 
dominiea 523 
ortygoides 583 
rubida 583 
spinosa 583 
erminea, 
Nyctea 310 
Strix 310 
Erolia 
subarquata 492 
variegata 492 
Erythaeca 
arctica 14 
wilsoni 13 


erythrauchen, 
Picus 289 

ery throcephala, 
Aythya 575 
Melanerpes 290 
Nyroca 57¢ 
Picus 29¢ 

erythrogester, 
Hirundo @5 

erytbromel's, 
Pyranga 82 

Erythrophrys 
americanus 276 
carolinensis 275 


erythrophthalmus 274 


seniculus 276 
erythrophtholmus, 

Coccygus 274 

Coccyzus 274 

Cuculus 274 

Emberiza 173 

Erytbrophrys 274 

Fringilla 173 

Piayu 274 

Pipilo 173, 175 
erythbropis, 

Pyranga 83 
erythropus, 

Anas 558 

Anser 546, 547 

Bernicla 558 
erythrorhynchus, 

Sterna 669 

Pelecanus 587 
Erythrospiza 

frontalis 107, 108 

purpurea 106 

tephrocotis 111 
Esquimaux Curlew 510 
Eudites 719 

glacialis 719 
Eudromias 

montanus 456, 457 
Eudytes 719 

arcticus 721 

glacialis 719 

septentrionalis 724 
Euliga 

bartramia 503 
europeus, 

Brachyotus 306 

Caprimulgus 260 

Nyctea 310 

Otus 304 

Pica 211 

Sitta 23 

Troglodytes 33 
europogistus, 

Circus 328 

Falco 328 
Euspina 

americana 165 
Euspiza : 

americana 164, 165 

arctica 128 
Euthlypis 

canadensis 80 
Evening Grosbeak 104 
evura, 

Spizella 151 


Exanthemops 
rossi 553 © 
excubitor, 
Lanius 101 
excubitoroides, 
Collurio 102 
Collyrio 102 
Lanius 102 
exilipes, 
ZEgiothus 115 
exilis, 
Ardea 528 
Ardeola 528 
Ardetta 528 
Butor 528 


F. 


faberi, 
Clangula 579 
fahricii, 
Larus 625 
Falcinellus 
cursorius 492 
ordii 517 
falcinellus, 
Ibis 517 
Trynga 492 
falcirostra, 
Loxia 110 
Falco 
abietinus 341 
zeruginosus 328 
eesalon 347 
albicans 327 
albidus 328 
albus 368 
americanus 368 
anatum 341, 342 
aquila 368 
aquilinus 353 
arundinaceus 367 
atricapillus 338 
auduboni 346 
bohemicus 327 
borealis 352 
brasiliensis 370 
buffonii 328 
buteo 353, 355 
buteoides 355 
cesius 328 
calidus 341 
canadensis 368 
capensis 342 
carolinensis 367 
cassini 342 
cayanensis 367 
cheriway 370 
chrysetos 368 
cinereus 327 
columbarius 345, 346, 348 
communis 341, 342, 361 
conciliator 368 
cooperi 334 
cornicum 341 
cyaneus 327, 328 
eygneus 368 
dubius 334 
europogistus 328 
forticatus 332 
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Falco 
fulvus 368 
furcatus 332 
fuscus 333 
gentilis 341 
glaucas 328 
griseus 327 
griseiventris 341 
haliaétus 367 
harlani 352 
histrionicus 328 
hudsonius 327 _ 
hyemalis 328, 355 
intermixtus 346 
jamaicensis 353 
lagopus 361 
Janiarius 339° 
latissimus 360 
leucocephilus 361, 369 
leverianus 353 
lineatus 354 
lithotalco 346, 348 
Junulatus 341 
macropus 341 
moacrourus 327 
melanaétos 368 
melanogenys 341 
melanonotus 368 
mexicanus 339 
micrurus 341 
minor 342 
montanus 327 
pneevius 341 
niger 341, 361, 368 
nigriceps 342 
obsoletus 355 
orientalis 341 
ossifragus 370 
palumbarius 338 
pealei 342 
pennatus 361 
pennsylvanicus 334,’60 
peregrinoides 342 
peregrinus 341, 342 
picatus 328 
pinetarius 341 
plancus 370 
plumipes 361 
polyagrus 339 
pygargus 327, 370 
ranivorus 327, 328 
regalis 338 
richardsoni 347, 348 
rubiginosus 327 
sancti-johannis 361 
sclavonicus 361 
spadiceus 361 
sparverius 349 
stanley1 335 
strigiceps 327 
subceruleus 328 
suckleyi 346 
tartaricus 341 
temerarius 346 
tharus 370 
uliginosus 328 
variegatus 328 
velox 334 
washingtonianus 370 
washingtonii 370 
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Falco 
wilsoni 360 
falco, 
Accipiter 367 
Falcon, 
Chocolate 361 
Chocolate-colored 361 
Peregrine 341 
Placentia 361 
Prairie 339 
Rough-legged 36 
Falconids 327 
falklandicus, 
Cathartes 380 
fallax, 
Melospiza 139 
familiaris, 
Carpodacus 107 
Certhia 26, 230 
faroensis, 
Somateria 580 
fasciata, 
Chloreenas 385 
Columba 385 
Fringilla 138 
Pandion 367 
Picoides 285 
Teenicena 385 
Zonotrichia 139 
fedoa, 
Limosa 492, 493 
Limicula 492 
Scolopax 492 
Felivox 
carolinensis 9 
felivox, 
Mimus 9 
Orpheus 9 
Turdus 9 
fera, 
Anas 560 
Cygnus 545 
Meleagris 391 
ferina, 
Anas 575 
Aythya 575 
Fuligula 575 
Nyroca 575 
fernandica, 
Strix 309 
ferroensis, 
Corvus 205 
ferrugineicaudus, 
Buteo 353 
ferrugineicollis, 
Scolopax 477 
Ferrugineous Buzzard 363 
ferrugineus, 
Archibuteo 361, 363 
Athene 318 
Buteo 361, 364 
Glaucidium 318 
Gracula 198 
Fringilla 161 
Lagopus 363 
Noctua 318 
Numenius 492 
Oriolus 198 
Quiscalus 198 
Scolecophagus 128, 199 
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ferrugineus, 
Strix 318 
Surnia 318 
Tringa 491, 492 
Ficedula 
ludoviciana 46 
trichas 74 
Field Lark 190 
Sparrow 148 
fimbriatus, 
Phalaropus 467 
Finch, ; 
Blanding’s 176 
Cassin’s Pine 140 
Cowpen 180 
Grass 129 
Gray-crowned 111 
Green-tailed 176 
Lark 159, 234 
Lazuli 170 
Purple 106 
Finches, etc. 104 
Virebird 193 
fischeri, 
Arctonetta 580 
Faligula 580 
Lampronetta 580 
Somateria 520 
Fish Hawk 367 
Fishing Duck 583, 524 
tissipes, 
Hydrochelidon 704, 705 
Sterna 704, 705, 708 
fistularis, 
Anas 565 
Mareca 565 
flammeols, 
Scops 304 
flammeus, 
Aluco 298 
Strix 293, 299 
Ulula 295 
flavicauda, 
Motacilla 81 
flavicollis, 
Fringilla 165 
Motacilla 66 
Sylvia 66 
flavifrons, 
Lanivireo 95 
Motacilla 49 
Sylvia 49 
Vireo 93 
Vireosylvia 98 
flavipes, 
Gambetta 497 
Scolopax 497 
Totapus 497 
Uavirostris, 
Coccystes 276 
flaviventris, 
Empidonax 255 
Muscicapa 255 
Picus 286 
Tyrannula 255 
flavus, 
Icterns 193 
Sylvia 54 
Xanthornus 193 
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Flicker 292 

Mexican 294 
floridana, 

Aphelocoma 219 

Corvus 206, 219 

Cyanocitta 219 

Cyanocorax 219 

Cyanurus 219 

Garrulus 219 

Graculus 58s, 589 

Ortyx 431 

Phalacrocorax 588 

Scops 303 
fluvialis, 

Pandion 367 

Triorches 367 
fluviatilis, 

Cotyle 90 

Sterna 680 
Flycatcher, 

Acadian 249 

Arkansas 236 

Ash-tbhroated 239 

Jassin’s 238 

Gray 258 

Great-crested 238 

Green BI’k-capped 232 

Hammond’s 257 

Least 254 

Olive-sided 243 

Pewit 241 

Say’s 240 

Small Gr’n-crested 249 

Swallow-tailed 235 

Traill’s 252 

Wright’s 258 

Yellow-bellied 255 
Flycatchers, 

American 235 
foetens, 

Cathartes 384 
forficatus, 

Falco 332 

Milvulus 235 

Muscicapa 235 

Nauclerus 332 

Tyrannus 235 
Fork-tailed Gull 661 
formosus, 

Myiodioctes 73 

Oporornis 73 

Sylvania 73 

Sylvia 73 

Sylvicola 73 

Trichas 73 
forsteri, 

Sterna 676 
Forster’s Tern 676 
Fox Sparrow 160 
franklini, 

Canace 394 

Chreecocephalus 654 

Gavia 654 

Larus 654 

Melagavia 654 

Tetrao 394 

Xema 654 
Franklin’s 

Rosy Gull 654 


Franklin’s 
Spruce Grouse 394 
frater, 
Anous 710 
fraterculus, 
Grus 531 
frenata, 
Avas 574 
Icterus 158 
Marila 573 
Phaharopus 467 
Sterna 692, 705 
Sternula 602 
Fresh-water Marsh Hen 534 
freti-hudsounis, 
Accipiter 327 
Ardea 523 
Botaurus 523 
Strix 311, 319 
freycineti, 
Anas 560 
Fringilla 
albicollis 157 
ambigua 180 
americana 164, 165 
ameena 170 
arborea 146 
arctica 128, 175 
atrata 142 
atricapilla 159 
aurocapilla 159 
bicolor 163 
blandingiana 176 
borealis 114, 115 
calcarata 120 
canadensis 146 
cardinalis 172 
catotol 117 
caudacuta 132 
eblorura 176 
cinerea 139 
cerulea 169 
comata 157 
enucleator 104 
ery throphthalmus 173 
fasciata 138 
ferruginea 161 
flavicollis 165 
frontalis 107, 108 
gambeli 156 
georgiana 137 
grammaca 159 
grammuinea 129 
griseinucha 111 
guttata 139 
hemorrhoa 108 
harrisii 157 
henslowi 133 
hudsonia 141, 142 
hyemalis 141 
iliaca 160 
juncornm 148 
lapponica 120 
leucophrys 154 
lincolnii 135 
ludoviciana 166 
melanocephala 167 
melanoxantha 117 
melodia i38 


Fringilla 
meruloides 162 
montana 146 
monticola 146 
nivalis 141 
oregona 142 
palustris 137 
passerina 131 
pecoris 180 
pennsylvanica, 151 
pinus 115 
psaltria 116 
punicea 166 
purpurea 106 
pusilla 148 
querula 157 
rufa 161 
savanna 127 
savannarum 132 
socialis 143 
tephrocotis 111 
texensis 117 
townsendii 162 
tristis 116 
unalaskeusis 162 
vespertina 104 
virginiana 180 
xanthomaschalis 167 
Fringillida 104 
frobeeni, 
Sterna 675 
frontalis, 
Anser 547 
Carpodacus 107, 108 
Cyanura.215 
Erythrospiza 107, 108 
Fringilla 107 
Pyrrhula 107, 108 
Strix 315 
fulgidus, 
Quiscalus 203 
fulicaria, 
Tringa 471 
fulicarius, 
Phalaropus 471 
fuliginosa, 
Anas 582 
Buteo 356 
Canace 396 
Haliplana 698 
Haliplanes 698 
Hydrochelidon 698 
Larus 644 
Onychoprion 698 
Sterna 698 
Strix 308 
Fuligula 
affinis 573 
albeola 577 
americana 575, 581 
barrovii 577 
bimaculata 582 
clangula 576, 577 
collaris 574 
dispar 530 
dominica 583 
ferina 575 
fischeri 580 
fulva 557 
fusca 582 
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Fuligula 

gesneri 573 

glacialis 579 

histrionica 578 

islandica 577 

labradora 579 

marila 573 

minor 574 

mollissima 580 

nigra 581 

perspicillata 582 

rubida 583 

rufitorques 574 

spectabilis 581 

stelleri 580 

vallisneria 575 

viola 560 
fuligula, 

Anas 574 
Fuligulinee 573 
Fulix 

affinis 573 

collaris 574 

marila 573 
fulva, 

Anas 558 

Aquila 363 

Bateo 353 

Charadrius 449, 450 

Dendrocygna 558 

Dendronessa 558 

Falco 368 

Faligula 558 

Herse 88 

Hirundo 88 

Pluvialis 449 

Rhyncbhops 715 

Troglodytes 32 
fulvescens, 

Syrnium 309 
falvicapilla, 

Vermivora 48 
fulvifrons, 

Empidonax 259 

Mitrephorus 259 

Muscicapa 259 
fulvigula, 

Anas 561 
fulvus americanus, 

Pluvialis 450 
funerea, 

Noctua 311, 312 

Nyctale 314 

Strix 311, 314 

Surnia 311, 312 
furcatus, 

Creagrus 662 

Elanoides 332 

Elanus 332 

Faleo 332 

Larus 662 

Milvus 332 

Nauclerus 332 

Progne 91 

Strix 290 

Xema 662 
furvus, 

Troglodytes 32 
fuscescens, 

4igiothus 114 
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fuscescens, 
Turdus 5, 228 
fuscicollis, 
Actodromus 482 
Tringa 482, 487 
fuscocapillus, 
Totanus 497 
fuscus, 
Accipiter 333 
Anas 581, 582 
Astur 334, 355 
Aulanax 241 
Buteo 355 
Catarracta 605 
Empidias 241 
Falco 333 
Foligula 582 
Garrulus 221 
Grus 531 
Larus 605, 626 
Melanitta 581 
Muscicapa 241 
Myiarchus 241 
Nisus 334 
Gdemia 581 
Oidemia 582 
Oriolus 180 
Phalaropus 470 
Pipilo 274 
Pyrocephalus 241 
Sayornis 241 
Tetrao 394 
Tringa 470 
Turtur 387 
Tyrannula 241 
Tyrannus 241 


G. 


Gabianus 619 
Gadwall 563 
gairdnevi, 

Dryobates 283 

Picus 232, 233 

Trichopicus 283 
galapagoensis, 

Asio 307 

Brachyotus 307 

Otus 307 
galbula, 

Picus 286 

[Coracias, L., 8. Nat. i, 

1758, 108, = Icterus 
galbula n.] 193 

Galeoscoptes 

carolinensis 9 
galericulata, 

Sterna 671 

Thalasseus 669, 671 
Gallinz 391 
Gallinago 

brelmi 475 

drummondii 475 

gallinaria 475 

wilsoni 475 
gallinago, 

Scolopax 475 
gallinarius, 

Circus 327 

Gallinago 475 


158 


gallopavo, 
Meleagris 391 
gambeli 
Anser 456, 457 
Callipepla 432 
Fringilla 156 
Lophortyx 432 
Zonotrichia 156 
Gambetta 
flavipes 497 
melanoleuca 496 
gardeni, 
Ardea 523 
Nyctiardea 523 
Nycticorax 523 
Garrot 576 
Garrot, 
Golden Eye 576 
Rocky Mountain 577 
Garruline 211 
Garrulus 
brachyrhynchus 221 
californicus 219 
canadensis 221 
cerulescens 219 
coronatus 215 
eristatus 214 
eyaneus 219 
floridanus 219 
fuscus 221 
stelleri 215 
ultramarinus 219 
garrulus, 
Aupelis 91, 93 
Bombycilla 92 
Lanius 91 
Garzetta 
candidissima 521 
Gavia 619, 644, 649, 650, 651 
atricilla 651 
bonapartei 656 
eburnea 649 
tranklini 654 
leucoceps 710 
nivea 649 
sabinei 661 
tridactyla 646 
gavia, 
Larus 646 
Gavina 
bruchii 637 
cana 639 
citrirostris 639 
heinei 637 
zonorhyncba 637 
Geese 544, 546 
Gelochelidon 663 
agraria 664 
anglica 664 
aranea 664 
balthica 664 
havelli 676 
meridionalis 664 
palustris 664 
gentilis, 
Faleo 341 
Geococcyx 
californianus 274 
Geopicus 
auratus 293 
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Geopicus 
mexicanoides 295 
mexicanus 295 
rubricatus 295 

georgiana, 
Ammodromus 137 
Fringilla 137 

georgica, 
Tringa 482 

Geothlypis 
macgillivrayi 75, 232 
philadelphia 75 
trichas 74, 232 

germanica, 
Pica 211 

gesneri, 

Fuligula 573 
giganteus, 
Larus 621 

gilva, 

Muscicapa 97 
Vireo 97 
Vireosylvia 98 
glacialis, 
Amblyrbynchus 467 
Anas 579 
Clangula 579 
Colymbus 719, 720 
Crymonessa 579 
Emberiza 118 
Fuligula 579 
Glaucus 621 
Harelda 579 
Laroides 621 
Larus 621 
Pagonetta 579 
Platypus 579 
Phalaropus 467 
Tringa 467 
glareola, 
Totanus 498 
glaucescens, 
Glaucus 624 
Laroides 624 
Larus 623 
Leucus 624 

Glaucidium 
californicuam 318 
elatum 317 
ferrugineum 318 
gnoma 313 
jnfuscatum 318 
passerinum 317, 318 

Glaucion 
clangula 576 

glaucion, 

Anas 576 
Clangula 576 
glaucogaster, 
Bernicla 556, 557 
glaucoides, 
Laroides 623 
Larus 623 
glaucepterus, 
Charadrius 450 
Larus 624 

Glaucous Gull 621 

Glaucous-winged Gull 623 

Glaucus- 
argentatoides 626 


Glaucus 

argentatus 626 

canus 639 

consul 621 

glacialis 621 

glaucescens 624 

leucophzus 627 

leucopterus 623 

michahellesi 627 

occidentalis 627 

zonorhynehus 63 
glaucus, : 

Falco 323 

Laroides 621 

Larus 626 

Leucus 621 

Plautus 621 
Glossy Ibis 517 
Glottis 

semipalmata 495 
Gnat-catcher, - 

Blue-gray 17 
gnoma, 

Glaucidium 318 
Goatsuckers 260 
Godwit, 

Black-tailed 494 

Great Marbled 492 

Hudsonian 494 
Golden 

Eagle 368 

Robin 193 

Warbler 54 
Golden-crested Kinglet 16 
Golden-crowned Thrush 70 
Golden-eye 576 
Golden-eye, 

Barrow’s 577 

Rocky Mountain 5' 
Golden-winged 

Blue Warbler 49 

Woodpecker 292 
Goldfinch, 

American 115 

Arkansas 116 
Goniaphea 

coerulea 169 

Judoviciana 166 

melanocephala 167 
Goosander 583 
Goose, 

Blue 553 

Brant 556 

Canada 553 

Common 553 

Gambel’s 546 

Ross's 553 

Snow 548, 549 

White-fronted 546 

Wild 533 
Goshawk, 

American 338 
gossi, 

Seiurus 71 
gouldii, 

Melospiza 139 

Pandion 367 

Sterna u92 
Goura 

passerina 390 


~ 
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gracilis, 
Otus 304 


Tringa 491 [ Hart., 1874, 


nec Milne-Ed.] 

Grackle, 

Blue-headed 199 

Purple 203 

Rusty 198 
Gracula 

barita 203, 204 

ferruginea 198 

purpurea 203 


quiscala 198, 203, 204 


Graculus 

dilophus 588 

floridanus 588, 529 

mexicanus 589 
graculus, 

Carbo 589 
grallaria, 

Strix 322 
Grallatores 448 
grammaca, 

Chondestes 159, 234 

Emberiza 159 

Fringilla 159 
graminea, 

Fringilla 129 

Emberiza 129 

Pooecetes 129 

Zouotrichia 129 
granatina, 

Chameepelia 390 
Grass 

Finch 129 

Snipe 486 
Gray 


[55 


Black-throated Warbler 


Duck 563 

Flycatcher 258 

Plover 449 

Ruffed Grouse 425 

Snipe 476 
Gray-crowned Finch 111 


Gray-headed Snowbird 143 


Great 


Black-backed Gull 625 


Blue Heron 517 
Carolina Wren 29 
Gray Owl 307 
Horved Owl] 300 
Marbled Godwit 492 
Northern Loon 719 
White Egret 519 
White Owl 309 
Great-crested 
Flycatcher 238 
Greater 
Seaup Duck 573 
Telltale 496 
Yellowshanks 496 
Grebe, 
American Eared 733 
Clarke’s 728 
Crested 729 
Eared 733 
Horned 731 
Pied-billed 738 
Red-necked 730 
St. Domingo 737 


INDEX. 
Grebe, 
Western 727 
Green Ler 232 


BlV’k-capped Flycatch- 
Black-throated Warb- 


ler 54 
Heron 522 
Greenlets 96 
Green-tailed Finch 176 
Green-winged Teal 565 
grisea, 
Arenaria 492 
Calidris 492 
Faleo 327 
Limosa 477 
Macrorhamphus 476 
Nyctiardea 523 
Nycticorax 523 
Phalaropus 471 
Picus 289 
Scolopax 476 
Squatarola 448 
Sterna 734 
Tringa 491 
Vanellus 448 
griseigena, 
Colymbus 730 
Podiceps 730 
griseigenys, 
Leucosticte 111 
griseinucha, 
Frivgilla 111 
Linaria 111 
Leucosticte 111 
Montifringilla 111 
Passer 111 
griseiventris, 
Faleo 341 
griseus (see grisea) 
groenlandicus, 
Lagopus 430 
Grosbeak, 
Black-headed 167 
Blue 169 
Cardinal 172 
Evening 104 
Pine 104 
Rose-breasted 166 
Ground Robin 173 
Grouse, 
Black-tailed 400 
Blue 395 
Canada 394 
Dusky 395 
Franklin’s 394 
Gray Ruffed 425 
Long-tailed 407 
Pine 395 
Pinnated 419 
Richardson’s 400 


Rutied 420 [407 
Southern Sharp-tailed 


Sharp-tailed 407 
Spotted 394 
Spruce 394 

Gruide 529 

Grus 
americana 529, 531 
canadensis 531 
clamator 529 


159 


Grus 


fraterculus 531 
fusca 531 
hoyauus 529 
longirostris 531 
mexicana 531 
poliophzea 531 
pratensis 531 
struthio 529 


guacn, 


Aleedo 273 


guadeloupensis, 


Speotyto 322 


guatemale, 


Strix 299 


gubernator, 


Agelaius 186 
Icterus 186 
Psarocolius 186 


Guiraca 


coerulea 169 
ludoviciana 166 
melanocephala 167 
tricolor 167 


Gull 


2 

Black-backed 625 
Bonaparte’s 656 
Californian 635 
Fork-tailed 661 
Franklin’s 654 
Glaucous 621 
Glancous winged 623 
Great BVk-backed 625 
Heermann’s 642 
Herring 626 

Ivory 649 

Laughing 651 
Ring-billed 637 
Ross’s 660 

Rosy 660 
Wedge-tailed 660 
White-headed 642 
White-winged 623 


Gull-billed Tern O64 
gulo, 


Merganser 584 


gundlachi, 


Accipiter 335 
Chordeiles 264 
Cooperastur 335 


guttata, 


Fringilla 139 
Melospiza 139 
Muscicapa 3 
Passerella 139 
Pitylus 167 
Sterna 6938 
Tetrao 443 
Totanus 498 
Turdus 3 
Zouotrichia 139 


guttulatus, 


Thryothorus 23 


gutturalis, 


Buteo 356 
Helmintbophaga 232 


Gygis 


alba 709 


Gymnathus 


moschatus 559 


760 


Gymnokitta 
cyanocephala 209 
Gymnporhiuus 
cyanocephalus 209 
Gympura 
rubida 584 


H. 


[heemastica, 

Scolopax, Linn., S. Nat. 
175, p. 147, = Limosa 
hemastica n.] 494 

hemorrbous, 

Carpodacus 108 

Fringilla 108 

Hairy Woodpecker 279 
Haliaétus 

leucocephalus 369, 670 

wasbingtonii 370 

haliztus, 

Accipiter 367 

Aquila 367 

Balbusardus 367 

Falco 367 

Pandion 367 

Haliplana 697 

aneestheta 701 

anostheta 701 

discolor 701 

fuliginosa 698 

lunata 703 

panaya 701 

panayensis 701 

serrata 693 

Haliplanes 697 

fuliginosa 698 

balsei, 

Sylvia 55 

hammondii, 

Empidonax 257 

Tyrannula 257 

Hammond’s Flycatcher 257 
Hangnest, 

Chestnut 192 

Baltimore 193 

hardyi, 

Lestris 613 

Harelda 

glacialis 579 [Illinois, 
Ridgway) 

histrionica 578 

stelleri 5:0 

harlani, 

Buteo 352, 356, 362 

Falco 352 

Harlan’s Buzzard 352 
Harlequin Duck 578 
Harporbynechus 

longicauda 9 

rufus 9 

Harrier 327 
harrisii, 

Dryobates 280 

Fringilla 157 

Picus 280 

Trichopicus 230 

Trichopipo 280 

Harris’s Sparrow 157 
Woodpecker 2380 


INDEX. 


Hawk, [361 
American R’gh-legged 
California Squirrel 363 
Chicken 334 
Cooper’s 334 
Duck 341 
Fish 367 
Hen 352 
Marsh 327, 328 
Pigeon 333, 345 
Rough-legged 361 
Sharp-shinued 333 
Sparrow 349 

havelli, 

Gelochelidon 676 
Sterna 676 

hectori, 

Podiceps 729 

Hedymeles 
ludoviciana 166 
melanocephala 167 

heermanni, 

Adelarus 642 

Blasipus 642 

Larus 642, 644 
Melospiza139 [Gull 642 

Heermann’s White-headed 

heineii, 

Gavina 639 
Larus 639 

Heliaptex 
arcticus 301 

Heliuvaia 
celata 52 
chrysoptera 49 
peregrina 53 
rubricapilla 50 
solitaria 49 
vermivora 48 

Helmitherus 
celata 52 
ehrysoptera 49 
Migratorins 48 
peregrina 53 
protonotarius 47 
rubricapilla 50 
solitarius 49 
vermivorus 48 

Helminthophaga 
celata 52, 232 
citreea 47 
chrysoptera 49 
gutturalis 232 
Jeucobroncbialis [is a 

supposed new spec. 
from Mass. (Brewst. 
Am. Sportsm. v, Oct. 
17, 1874, p. 34)). 
,u.s.? [From N. 
Jersey, Herrick.] 
lutescens 52 
ocularis 232 
peregrina 53 
pinus 49 
rubricapilla 51 
ruficapilla 50, 232 
solitaria 49 
virginie 51 
Helopus 


caspius 667 


Helospiza 

lincolni 136 

palustris 137 
helveticus, 

Charadrius 448 

Pluvialis 445 

Squatarola 448 

Tringa 44% 

Vauellus 448 
helviventris, 

Coecygus 276 
Hemipalama 

auduboni 480 

douglassii 480 

himuantupus 480 

minor 4e1 

multistriata 480 

semipalmata 481 
Hemiprocne 

pelasgia 269 
Hen Hawk 352 
Hen, 

Prairie 419 
Henicocicbla 

aurocapilla 70 

ludoviciana 72 

major 72 

motacilla 72 

noveboracensis 71 
Heniconetta 

stelleri 580 
Henslow’s Bunting 133 
henslowi, 

Ammodromus 133 

Coturniculus 133 

Emberiza 133 

Fringilla 133 
henryi, 

Chordeiles 264 
hepatica, 

Pyranga 82 
Hermit Thrush 2, 228 
Herodias 

alba 519 

candidissima 521 

egretta 519 

leuce 519 

virescens 522 
herodias, 

Ardea 517 
Herodiones 513 
Heron, 

American Night 523 

Great Blue 517 

Green 522 

Night 523 

Snowy 521 

White 519 
Herons 517 
Herring Gull 626 
Herse 

bicolor 86 

fulva 89 

thalassina 86 
Hesperipbona 

montana 104 

vespertina 104 
Hesperocichla 

nevia 2 


Heteropoda 
mauri 481 
semipalmata 481 
Heteropygia 
bairdii 484 
bonapartii 487 
cooperi 491 
hiaticula, 
Charadrius 453, 455 
Tringa 453 
Hierofalco 
atricapillus 338 
laniarius 339 
mexicanus 339 
polyagrus 339 
Himantopus 
brasilicusis 463 
Jeucurus 463 
melanurus 463 
mexicanus 462, 463 
nigricollis 462, 463 
himantopus, 
Charadrius 462 
Ereunetes 430 
Hemipalama 480 
Micropalama 480 
Recurvirostra 463 
Tringa 430 
hippocrepis, 
Sturnella 190 
hirsutus, 
Apternus 285 
Picus 285 
Picoides 285 
Hirundinide 85 
Hirundo 
americana 85, 90 
bicolor 86 
carolinensis 267 
cerdo 267 
chalybea 91 
cincrea 90 
cerulea 91 
eyanopyrrba 85 
erythrogaster 85 
fulva 88 
horreorum 8&5 
leucogaster 86 
ludoviciana 91 
lunifrous 88 
melanogaster 89 
nigra 268 
opifex 88 
pelagica 267 
pelasgia 267 
purpurea 91 
respublicana 88 
riparia 89 
rufa 85 
rustica 85 
serripennis 90 
subis 91 
thalassina 86 
versicolor 91 
violacea 91 
viridis 86 
hirundo, 
Hydrocecropis 680 
Sterna 676, 620, 685 
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histrionica, 

Anas 578 

Bucephala 578 

Circus 328 

Clangula 578 

Cosmonessa 578 

Falco 328 

Fuligula 578 

Harelda 578 

Histrionicus 578 

Phylaconetta 578 

Spiziacircus 328 

Strigiceps 328 
Histrionicus 

histrionica 578 

torquatus 578 
hoactli, 

Ardea 523 
Hodites 

semipalmata 495 
hoilotl, 

Columba 387 
hojeri, 

Skua 605 
holbolii, 

Podiceps 730 
Holopodius 

wilsoni 467 
homorus, 

Dryobates 283 

Picus 283 
Hooded [738 

Fly-catching Warbler 

Merganser 584 
Horned 

Grebe 731 

Lark 37 

Wavy 553 
horreorun, 

Hirundo 85 
hornschuchii, 

Melanitta 582 
House Wren 32 
hoyennus, 

Grus 529 
Hudsonian 

Curlew 509 

Godwit 494 
hudsouias, 

Ardea 518 
hudsouicus, 

Limosa 494 

Numenius 509 

Pica 211 

Scolopax 474 

Strix 311, 312 

Tringa 459 

Turdus 198 
hudsonius, 

Ardea 523 

Cireus 327, 328 

Corvus 211 

Falco 327 

Fringilla 141, 142 

Oriolus 203 

Strigiceps 328 

Surnia 311, 312 
Humuming-bird, 

Broad-tailed 271 
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Humming-bird, 

Ruby-throated 271 
Humming-birds 269 
hutchinsii, 

Anser 554 

Bernicla 554 

Branta 554 

Larus 621 

Lencoblepharon 554 
hybernus, 

Larus 639 
hybridus, 

Colaptes 293 

Hydrochelidon 704 

Sterna 704 
Hydrobata 

mexicava 10 
Hydrocecropis 

dougalli 683 

hirundo bxU 
Hydrochelidon 697, 703 

anosthetus 701 

fissipes 704, 705 

fuliginosum 698 

hybrida 704 

jariformis 704 

lencoparcia 704 

leucoptera 708 

lunata 703 

nigra 704, 708 

nigricans 704 

nigrum 705 

obscura 704 

surinamensis 705° 

__plumbea 705 

Hydrocoleens 650 
Hydroprogve 

caspia 667 
Hydroka 737 
hyemalis, 

Anas 576 

Anorthura 33, 231 

Astur 355 

Buteo 355 

Circus 355 

Clangula 579 

Colywbus 720 

Emberiza 141 

Falco 322, 355 

Fringilla 141 

Junco 141-145 

Niphea 141 

Nisus 355 

Pica 211 

Struthus 141 

Troglodytes 33, 231 
Hylatomus 

pileatus 279 
Hylemathrous 

aédon 231 
Hylocichla 

mustelina 2 
hyloscopus, 

Dryvbates 210 

Picus 280 
Hylotomus 

pileatus 278, 279 
Hyonetta 

moschata 559 


7162 


hyperboreus, 
Anas 549 
Anser 548, 549, 553 
Chen 549 
Chionochen 549 
Lobipes 469 
Phalaropus 469, 471 
Tringa 469 
Hy phantes 
baltimore 193 
baltimorensis 193 
bullockii 195 
solitarius 193 
hypogea, 
Athene 322 
Speotyto 321, 322 
Strix 322 
hypoleucus, 
Tringoides 502 
hypomelas, 
Charadrius 448 
Hypotriorchis 
columbarius 346, 347 
richardsoni 348 
hypoxantbus, 
Empidonax 256 
Hypsibates 
nigricollis 463 


I 


Ibidine 517 | 

Ibis 
falcinellus 517 
nandapoa 513 
pandasson 513 
ordii 517 

This, 
Bay 517 
Glossy 517 
Wood 513 

Ichthyaétus 650 

ichthyaérus, 
Pandion 367 

Icteria 
auricollis 77 
dumicola 77 
longicauda 77 
velasquezii 77 
virens 77 
viridis 77 

Icteride 178 

icterocephala, 
Agelaius 133 
Dendreeca 62 
Icterus 153 
Sylvia 62 
Sylvicola 62 
Xanthocephalus 188 

Icterus 
eneus 199 
affinis 193 
agripennis 178 
baltimore 193 
baltimorensis 193 
baltimorns 193 
bullockii 195 
castaneus 193 
emberizoides 180 


INDEX. 


Icterus 

flavus 193 

frenatus 188 

gubernator 186 

icterocephalus 188 

pecoris 120 

perspicillatus 188 

pheeniceus 186 

spurius 192 

tricolor 186 

xanthocephalus 188 
igneus, 

Cardinalis 172 
ignotus, 

Colymbus 721 
jliaca, 

Fringilla 160 

Passerella 160, 162 

Zonotrichia 160 
immer, 

Colymbus 720 
imperator, 

Thalasseus 667 
Inca 709 

mystacalis 709 
inca, 

Avous 709 

Larosterna 709 

Neenia 709 
incanus, 

Lobipes 467 

Motacilla 59 
incarnatus, 

Picus 280 
indica, 

Columba 387 

Paudion 367 

Turtur 327 
Indigo-bird 171 
infuscatum, 

Glaucidium 318 

Sterna 701 
inornatus, 

Lophophorus 20 

Muscicapa 244 

Parus 20 

Picns 280 
insignatus, 

Buteo 346 
insignis, 

Melospiza 139 
intermedius, 

Anser 546 

Numenius 510 

Zonotrichia 156 
intermixtus, 

Falco 346 
interpres, 

Ciuclus 459 

Strepsilas 459 

Tringa 459 
intrepidus, 

Myiarchus 256 

Tyrannus 236 
iopareia, 

Anas 560 
iota, 

Cathartes 380, 384 

Neophron 384 


iota, 
Vultur 380, 384 
irritabilis, 

Tyrannus 239 
islandica, 

Anas 577 

Bucephala 577 

Canutus 491 

Clangula 575 

Fulgula 577 

Larus 621, 622 

Somateria 530 

Tringa 491, 492 
islandorum, 

Lagopus 450 
Ispida 

aleyon 273 
italicus, 

Otus 304 
Ivory Gull 649 
Ixoreus 

neevius 2 


J. 


Jackspipe 486 
Jaeger, 
Bufion’s 616 
Long-tailed 616 
Parasitic 612 
Pomarine 608 
jaguacati, 
Alcedo 273 
jamaicensis, 
Anas 583 
Ardea 523 
Charadrius 452 
Falco 353 
Porzana —— 
Rallus — 
jardinei, 
Dryobates 280 
Phrenopicus 280 
Picus 23 
Trichopipo 280 
javanica, 
Strix 298 


Jay, 

Blue 214 

Canada 221 

Long-crested 214 

Maximilian’s 209 

Woodhouse’s 219 
jugularis, 

Tardus 193 
julieni, 

Coceygus 276 
junceti, 

Sturnus 180 
Junco 

aikeni 141, 145 

annectens 143, 145 


caniceps 143, 144, 145 
cinereus 143 [Arizona, 
typical form, Hen- 


shaw] 
dorsalis 143 
hyemalis 141, 145 


oregonus 142, 144, 145 


juucorum, 
Fringilla 148 
Motacilla 148 
Sylvia 148 


K. 


kagolka, 
Anas 565 
Kamtorhynchus 
labradoricus 579 
kamtschatkensis, 
Larus 638 
keeask, 
Larus 606 
kekuschka, 
Anas 563 
kennicottii, 
Pediocetes 407 
Scops 303 
Kentucky Warbler 73 
Kieneria 
rufipileus 176 
Killdeer 452 
Kingbird 235 
Kingfisher 273 
Kinglet, 
Golden-crested 16 
Ruby-crowned 16, 229 
King Rail 534 
kirtlandii, 
Nyctale 315 
Kite, 
Swallow-tailed 332 
Kittiwake, 
Common 645 
Red-legged 649 
kittlitzii, 
Chreecocephalus 654 
Knot 490 
kochii, 
Picus 234 
kotzebui, 
Larus 647 
Rissa 647 
krideri, 
Buteo 353 
Ktinorhynchus 
strepera 563 


L. 


Labbus 607 

labradora, 
Anas 579 
Camptolemus 579 
Fuligula 579 
Kamptorbhyneus 579 
Rhynchaspis 579 
Turdus 198 

lacustris, 
Phalacrocorax 589 

Lagopus 
albus 429 
americanus 430 
brachydactylus 430 
ferrugineus 363 
greenlandicus 430 
islandorum 430 
leucurus 425 
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Lagopus 

mutus 430 

reinhardtii 430 

rupestris 430 

saliceti 430 

subalpinus 430 
lagopus, 

Accipiter 361 

Archibuteo 361 

Butaétes 361 

Buteo 361 

Falco 361 

Tetrao 430 

Triorchis 361 
Lamellirostres 544 
Lampronetta 

fischeri 580 
Lampronessa 

sponsa 571 
laniarius, 

Falco 339 

Hierofalco 339 
Lanier, 

American 339 
Laniide 101 
Lanius 

borealis 101 

carolinensis 235 

elegans 103 

excubitor 101 

excubitoroides 102 

garrulus 91 

ludovicianus 102, 235 

mexicanus 103 

olivaceus 96 

septentrionalis 102 

tyraunus 235 
Lanivireo 

cassini 99 

flavifrons 98 

plumbeus 100 

solitarius 99, 100 
lanuginosus, 

Anser 580 
Lapland Longspur 120 
Laphyctes 

verticalis 236 

vociferans 238 
lapponica, 

Centrophanes 120 

Emberiza 120 

Fringilla 120 

Plectrophanus 120 

Scolopax 494 

Strix 308 

Surpia 308 

Syrnium 308 

Tetrao 430 

Ulula 308 [72 
Large-billed Water Thrush 
Laride 591 
lariformis, 

Hydrochelidon 704 

Rallus 704 
Larine 618 
Lark 

Bunting 163 

Finch 159, 234 
Lark, 

Brown 231 
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Lark, 
Horned 37 
Shore 37 
Western Horned 231 
Larks 37 
Laroides 619 
argentaceus 626 
argentatoides 626 
argentatus 626, 627 
argenteus 626 
borealis 627 
californicus 635 
canescens 639 
canus 639 
chalcopterus 624 
glacialis 621 
glaucescens 624 
glaucoides 623 
glaucus 621 
leucophieus 627 
leucopterus 623 
major 625 
micbabellesii 627 
minor 646 
occidentalis 627 
procellosus 639 
rissa 645 
subleaucopterus 623 
tridactyla 646 
Laropis 
anglica 664 
Larosterna 709 
inca 709 [659, 661 
Larus 604, 607, 619, 644, 
affinis 627 
albus 625 
albus 649 
americanus 627 
arcticus 623 
argentatus 623, 626,627 
argentatoides 626, 635 
argenteus 620 
atricilla 651, 654 
belcheri 642 
bouapartei 656 
borealis 627 [640, 647 
brachyrhynchus 639, 
brachy tarsus 649 
brevirostris 647, 648 
bruchii 637 
californicus 635 
candidus 649 
canus 637, 639, 640, 646 
capistratus 656 
catarractes 605 
eachinnaus 627 
chalcopterus 624 
cinereo-caudatus 654 
cinereus 626, 639 
collaris 661, 
consul 621 
erepidatus 608 
cucullatus 654 
eyanopus 639 
eyanorhynehus 639 
delawarensis 635, 637 
eburneus 649 
fabricii 625 
franklini 654 
fuliginosus 644 


764. 


Larus 


furcatus 662 
fuscus 605, 626 
gavia 646 
giganteus 621 
glacialis 621 
glaucescens 623 
glaucoides 623 
glaucopterus 624 
glaucus 621, 626 
heermanni 642, 644 
heinei 639 
hutchinsii 621 
hybernus 639 
islandicus 621, 623 
kamtschatkensis 639 
keeask 606 
kotzebui 647 
leucerctes 621 
leuconotus 621 
leucophzeus 627 
leucopterus 623 
maculatus 625 
major 639 

marinus 625, 626 
maximus 625 
melanorhynchus 656 
melanurus 656 
mexicanus 637 
michahellesii 627 
minor 623 

minutus 656 
modestus 644 
mulleri 625 

nevius 625, 646 
niger 625 

niveus 639, 649 
occidentalis 627 
parasiticus 608, 612,616 
philadelphia 656 
philadelphicus 656 
pipixcau 654 
plumbiceps 659 
procellosus 639 
ridibundus 651 
richardsoni 660 
riga 645 

rissa, 645 

roseus 660 

rossii 660 

sabinei 661 
scoresbyi 644 
smithsouianus 627 
suckleyi 640 
torquatus 646 
tridactylus 645, 647 
varius sive skua 605 
warneckii 648 
zonorhyuchus 637 


lateralis, 


Sylvia 651 


lathami, 


Picus 295 


laticauda, 


Bartramia 503 


latissimus, 


Astur 360 
Buteo 360 
Falco 360 
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latora, 

Collurio 103 
Laughing Gull 651 
Lazuli Finch 170 
Least 

Bittern 528 

Flycatcher 254 

Sandpiper 482 

Tern 692 
lecoutii, 

Ammodromus 134 

Coturniculus 134 

Emberiza 134 

Picoides 282 

Picus 282 

Tridactylia 272 
Leconte’s Sparrow 134 
leisleri, 

Somateria 581 
lentiginosa, 

Ardea 523 

Botaurus 524 

Butor 524 
Lesser 

Scaup Duck 573 

Telltale 497 

Yellowshanks 497 
lessoni, 

Butaétes 361 

Lestris 616 
Lestridine 603 
Lestris 604, 607 

antarcticus 606 

benickii 613 

boji 613 


brachyrhynchus 616 


buffoni 616 


catarractes 605, 606 


catarrhactes 605 
catharactes 605 
catharractes 605 
cepphus 616 


coprotheres 612, 613 


crepidata 613, 616 
hardyi 613 
lessoni 616 
longicaudatus 616 


microrhynchus 616 
parasitica 612, 613, 616 


pomarinus 608 
richardsoni 613 
schleepii 613 
skua 605 
spheeriuros 608 
spinicauda 613 
striatus 608 | 
leuce, 
Ardea 519 
Egretta 519 
Herodias 519 
leuceretes, 
Larus 621 
Leucoblepharon 
canadensis 554 
butchinsii 554 
leucopareia 554 
leucocephalus, 
Accipiter 361 
Anas 579 


leucocephalus, 
Aquila 369, 370 
Falco 361, 369 * 
Haliaétus 369, 370 
Oriolus 198 
Pandion 367 
leucoceps, 
Gavia 710 
leucogastra, 
Chelidon 86 
Hirundo 86 
Sylvia 51 
Thryothorus 31 
Troglodytes 31 
Tyrannus 236 
leucolzema, 
Bernicla 554 
Eremophila 38, 231 
leucomelanus, 
Picus 279 
leucomelas, 
Clangula 576 
Corvus 205 
Dryobates 279 
Mergus 534 
Picus 279 
leuconotus, 
Larus 621 
leucopareius, 
Anser 554 
Bernicla 554 
Brauta 554 
Hydrochelidon 704 
Leucoblepharon 554 
Pelodes 704 
Sterna 704 
Viralva 704 
Leucopheus 642 
leucophzus, 
Corvus 205 
Glaucus 627 
Laroides 627 
Larus 627 
Scolopax 477 
leucophrys, 
Emberiza 154 
Fringilla 154 
Zonotrichia 154, 156 
leucopis, 
Pipilo 173 
Leucopolius 
nivosa 456 
leucopsis, 
Anas 558 
Anser 558 
Bernicla 558 
Branta 558 
leucoptera, 
Columba 387 
Crucirostra 110 
Curvirostra 110 
Glaucus 623 
Hydrochelidon 708 
Laroides 623 
Larus 623 
Loxia 110 
Melopelia 387 
Orpheus 8 
Plautus 623 


leucoptera, 
Podiceps 726 
Sterna 708 
Sylvia 56 
Turtur 387 
Viralva 708 
Zenaida 387 
leucopus, 
Colymbus 721 
leucopyga, 
Totanus 497 
Leuncosticte 
atrata ou. s. [Ridg., Am. 
Sportsm. iv, July 18, 
1°74, 241, Colorado] 
australis 111[ good sp.(?)] 
campestris 111 
griseigenys 111 
griseinucha 111 
littoralis i111 
tephrocotis 111 
leucurus, 
Himantopus 463 
Lagopus 425 
Scolopax 475 
Tetrao 425 
Leucus 619 
arcticus 621 
chalcopterus 624 
glaucescens 624 
glaucus 621 
marinus 625 
leverianus, 
Falco 353 
lewisii, 
Picus 291 
Lewis’s Woodpecker 291 
Limicole 448 
limicola, 
Rallus 537 
Limicula 
fedoa 492 
marmorata 593 
Limnocinclus 
maculata 486 
Limosa 
adspersa 493 
egocephala 494 
americana 492, 493 
australis 494 
fedoa 492, 493 
grisea 477 
bhemastica 760 
hudsonica 494 
melanura 494 
rufa 492 
scolopacea 477 
Linaria 
americana 114 
borealis 115 
griseinucha 111 
lincolnii 135 
minor 114 
pinus 115 
savanna 127 
tephrovotis 111 
linaria, 
Acanthis 114 
4Egiothus 114, 115 
Linota 114 
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linaria, 

Passer 114 

Spinus 114 
lincolniensis, 

Tringa 489 
lincolnii, 

Fringilla 135 

Helospiza 136 

Linaria 135 

Melospiza 135 

Passeicnlus 135 

Peucea 135 

Zonotrichia 135 
Lincoln’s Sparrow 135 
lineatus, 

Buteo 354, 355 

Craxirex 355 

Falco 354 

Podilymbus 738 

Pecilopternis 355 

Sparvius 334 

Sylbeocyelus 738 
Linnet, 

Pine 115 

Red-poll 114 
Linota 

borealis 115 

linaria 114 
Lithofalco 

columbarius 346 
lithofalco, 

Aisalon 346, 348 

Falco 346, 348 
Little 

Black-head Duck 573 

Brown Sparrow 148 

White Egret 521 
littoralis, 

Corvus 205 

Leucosticte 111 

Montitringilla 111 

Strepsilas 459 

Thryothorus 29 

Tringa 439 
lividus, 

Turdus 9 
lobatus, 

Phalaropus 467, 470 

Tringa 469 
Lobipes 466 

antarcticus 467 

hyperboreus 469 

incanus 467 

wilsoni 467 
loculator, 

Tantalus 513 
Loggerhead Shrike 233 
lomatina, 

Tringa 491 
longicauda, 

Actiturus 503 

Anas 562 

Bartramius 503 

Cataractes 616 

Harporhynchus 9 

Icteria 77 

Stercorarius 616 

Tringa 503 
longicaudatus, 

Lestris 616 
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longicaudatus, 
Stercorarius 616 
longipes, 
Agelaius 188 
Charadrius 450 
Pluvialis 450 
longirostris, 
Aramus 535 
Charadrius 449 
Grus 532 
Numenius 508 
Mniotilta 45 
Pardirallus 535 
Podiceps 726, 729 
Rallus 534, 535 
Scolopax 477 
Long-billed 
Curlew 508 
Marsh Wren 34 
Long-crested Jay 214 
Longspur, 
Black-bellied 122 
Lapland 120 
Long-tailed 
Chickadee 21 
Grouse 407 
Titmouse 230 
Loon, 
Common 720 
Great Northern 719 
Yellow-billed 720 
Loons 718 
Lophethyia 726 
cristata 727 
Lophodytes 
cucullatus 585 
Lophophanes 
bicolor 19 
inornatus 20 
missouriensis 19 
Lophortyx 430 
californica 432, 439, 440 
gambeli 432 
plumifera 440 
louisiane, 
Thryothorus 29 
Louisiana Tanager 83, 232 
Loxia 
americana 109 
bonapartii 104 
cardinalis 172 
ceerulea 169 
curvirostra 100 
enucleator 104 
falcirostra 110 
leucoptera 110 
ludoviciana 166 
mexicana 109 
obscura 166 
rosea 166 
lucasauus, 
Buteo 353 
luctuosa, 
Sterna 698 
ludoviciana, 
Alauda 40 
Alcedo 273 
Anthus 40, 231 
Ardea 522 
Bubo 301 
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ludoviciana, 
Coccoborus 166 
Coccothraustes 166 
Collurio 102, 233 
Colymbus 733 
Conurus 296 
Ficedula 46 
Fringilla 166 
Goniaphea 166 
Guiraca 166 
Hedymeles 166 
Henicocichla 72 
Hirundo 91 
Lanius 102, 235 
Loxia 166 
Motacilia 46 
Muscicapa 239 
Oriolns 203 
Podiceps 738 
Psittacus 296 
Pyranga ¥3, 232 
Pyrrhula 166 
Seiurus 72 
Sturnella 190, 191 
Sturnus 190 
Sylvia 29 
Tanagra 83 
Thryotborus 29 
Troglodytes 29 
Turdus 72 
Tyranpus 239 
lugubris, 
Corvus 205 
lumme, 
Colymbus 724 
lunata, 
Haliplava 703 
Hydrochelidon 703 
Sterna 703 
lunifrons, 
Hirundo 88 
Petrochelidon 88 
lunulatus, 
Falco 341 
luteicapillus, 
Psittacus 296 
lutescens, 
Celata 52 
Helminthophaga 52 


M. 


maccallii, 

Scops 303, 304 
maccownii, 

Plectrophanes 124 
Maccown’s Bunting 124 
macdongalli, 

Sterna 638 
macgillivrayi, 

Geothly pis 75, 232 

Sylvia 75 

Sylvicela 75 

Trichas 75 [232 
Macgillivray’s Warbler 75, 
macrolopha, 

Cyanocitta 215 

Cyanurus 214, 215 
macroptera, 

Atricilla 651 
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macroptera, 

Chrysomitris 115 

Sialia 14 

Totanus 493 
Macropus 

stelleri 520 
macropus, 

Falco 341 

Sylvia 56 
Macrorhamphus 

griseus 476 

perspicillata 582 

scolopaceus 477 
macrorhynchus, 

Bubo 301 

Clypeata 571 

Colytobus 721 

Pelidna 492 
macrotarsa, 

Sterna 664 
Macrotarsus 

nigricollis 403 
[macroura, 

Columba, Linn., 8. Nat. 

i, 1758, 164, = Ecto. 
macrourd, D.] 387 

macrourus, 

Chalcophanes 204 

Quiscalus 204 

Sterna 685 
macularius, 

Actitis 501 

Totanus 501 

Tringa 501 

Tringites 502 

Tringoides 501, 502 
maculata, 

Actodromas 486 

Ardea 522, 523 

Certhia 45 

Larus 625 

Limnocinelus 486 

Pelidna 476 

Pipilo 175 

Sterna 692 

Tringa 484, 486 
maculosa, 

Aquila 371 

Dendreeca 62 

Motacilla 62 

Rhimanphus 62 

Sylvia 63 

Sylvicola 62 
magellanicus, 

Bubo 301 

Strix 301 
mmagna, 

Alauda 190 

Sturnella 190 
maguolia, 

Sylvia 63 
Magpie, 

American 211 
mail, 

Anas 563 
major, 

Chalcophanes 204 

Corvus 205 

Henicocichla 72 

Laroides 626 


major, 
Larus 639 
Noctua 306 
Picus 279 
Podiceps 726 
Quiscalus 204 
Strix 306 
malfini, 
Nisus 334 
Mareca 
americana 564 
fistularis 565 
penelope 564, 565 
marginellus, 
Ectopistes 389 
Zenaidura 329 
marginata, 
Columba 339 
Ectopistes 389 
Marila 
affinis 573 
collaris 574 
frenata 573 
marila, 
Anas 573 
Aytbya 573 
Fuligula 573 
Fulix 573 
Nyroca 574 
marilandica, 
Perdix 431 
Sylvia 74 
Tetrao 431 
Tricbas 74 
mariloides, 
Fuligula 574 
marina, 
Dominicanus 625 
Larus 625, 626 
Leucus 625 
Sterna 680 
maritima, 
Arquatella 489 
Totanus 489 
Trivga 489 
marmorata, © 
Charadrius 450 
Scolopax 493 
Marsh Hawk 327, 323 
Robin 173 
Marsh Hen, 
Fresh-water 534 
Martin, 
Purple 91 
martin, 
Picus 279, 220 
Trichopicus 2-0 
Maryland Yellow-throat 74 
massena, 
Cyrtonyx 443 
Ortyx 443 
Massena Quail 443 
mauri, 
Heteropoda 431 
maxima, 
Anas 560 
Colymbus 720 
Corvus 205 
Larus 625 
Picus 278 


maxima, 
Spizella 154 
Sterna 669 
Strix 300 
Maximilan’s Jay 209 
Meadow Lark 190 
wedianus, 
Dendrocopus 282 
Picus 222 
medius, 
Auser 546 
Picus 79 
Megaceryle 
aicyon 273 
Megalestris 604 
megalonyx, 
Pipilo 175 
Megalopterus 709 
stolidus 710 
megapus, 
Melanitta 582 
megarbynchus, 
Colymbus 721 
Passerella 162 
Sterpa 667 
megauros, 
Clangula 579 
Somateria 580 
megouyx, 
Corvus 207 
Melagavia 
franklini 654 
melanaétus, 
Aquila 368 
Falco 368 
Melanerpes 
ery throcephalus 290 
ruber 286 
tubrigularis 288 
thyroideus 288 
torquatus 291 
williamsoni 288 
Melanetta 
deglandii 582 
velvetina 582 
Melanitta 
americana 581 
fusca 581 
hornschuchii, 582 
megapus 582 
platyrhynchus 582 
melanocephala, 
Coccoborus 167 
Coccothraustes 167 
Fringilla 167 
Hedymeles 167 
Goniphea 167 
Guiraca 167 
Sitta 24 
Strepsilas 459 
melanogaster, 
Hirundo 89 
Petrochelidon 89 
Vanellus 449 
melanogenys, 
Falco 341 
melanoleucus, 
Cypselus 265 
Gambetta 496 
Panyptila 265 
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melanoleucus, 
Pica 211 
Scolopax 496 
Totanus 496 
melanomus, 
Plectrophanes 122 
melanonotus, 
Falco 368 
melanopsis, 
Bernicla 556, 557 
melanoptera, 
Sterna 698, 701 
melanopus, 
Numenius 508 
melanopygius, 
Totanus 503 
melanorhoa, 
Sylvia 59 
melanorbyncha, 
Larus 656 
Sterna G92 
Melanosterna 697 
melanotis, 
Thalassites 667 
melanotus, 
Actodromas 487 
Pelidna 427 
Tringa 474, 457 
melanoxantha, 
Fringilla 117 
melanura, 
Himantopus 463 
Larus 656 
Limosa 494 
Rbhyncbops 715 
Meleagrididz 391 
Meleagris 
americana 391 
fera 391 
gallopavo 391 
mexicana 391 
sylvestris 391 
meleagris, 
Odontophorus 443 
Mellisuga, 
colubris 271 
platycerva 271 
melodia, 
Frivgilla 188 
Melospiza 132, 139, 
Muscicapa 98 
Zonotrichia 138 
melodus, 
4Egialeus 455 
Zigialitis 455 
Charadrius 455 
Turdus 2 
Melopelia 
leucoptera 387 
Melospiza 
cinerea 139 
fallax 139 
gouldii 139 
gattata 139 
heermanni 139 
insignis 139 
lincolnii 135 
melodia 138, 139, 234 
mexicana 139 
palustris 137 
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Melospiza, 
pectoralis 139 
rufina 139 
samuelis 139 

meridionalis, 

Dendrocopus 282 

Gelochelidon 664 

Piens 2e2, 285 

Sturnella 191 

Trichopicus 283 
Merganser 583 

castor Sed 

gulo 584 

raii fs4 

serrator 584 
Merganser, 

Hooded 584 

Red-breasted 584 
mergauser, 

Mergus 583 
Merging 524 
Mergus 719 

americanus 584 

castor 584 

eristatus 584 

cucullatus 584, 585 

leucomelas 584 

merganser 583 

niger 584 

serrator 584 
Merlin, 

American 347 
Merula 

migratoria 1 

minor 6 

mustelina 2 

olivacea 4 

silens 3 

solitaria 3 

wilsoni 4, 6 
meruloides, 

Fringilla 162 

Mimus 2 

Orpheus 2 
mesoleucus, 

Contopus 244 

Pipilo x74 
Mexican 

Cormorant 589 

Siskin 116 

Wren 28 
mexicana, 

Accipiter 335 

Anas 571 

Astragalinus 117 . 

Carbo 589 

Carduelis 117 

Catherpes 28 

Certhia 27 

Charadrius 462 

Chrysomitris 117 

Cinelus 10, 229 

Cooperastur 335 

Culicivora 17 

Curvirostra 109 

Emberiza 165 

Falco 339 

Geopicus 295 

Graculus 589 

Grus 531 
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mexicana, 
Hierofalco 339 
Himantopus 462, 463 
Hydrobata 10 
Lanius 103 
Larus 637 
Loxia 109 
Meleagris 391 
Melospiza 139 
Myiarchus 239 
Myionax 239 
Nisus 335 
Ortyx 431 
Penelope 558 
Perdix 431 
Picus 295 
Salpinctes 28 
Scolecophagus 199 
Sialia 14 
Tantalus 517 
Thryothorus 28 
Troglodytes 28 
Tyrannus 235 
mexicanoides, 
Colaptes 295 
Geopicus 295 
mexicanus (seé mexicana) 
michahellesii, 
Glaucus 627 
Laroides 627 
Larus 627 
miclonia, 
Anas 580 
Micrathene 
whitneyi 320 
microcephalus, 
Otus 306 
Micropalama 
himantopus 480 
microphthalmum, 
Syrnium 308 
Microptera 
americana 472 
minor 472 
micropterus, 
Atricilla 651 
micropus, 
Bernicla 556, 557 
microrhyncha, 
Zigialitis 456 
Colymbus 724 
Cotyle 90 
Lestris 616 
Numenius 510 
Microptynx 
passerinum 317 
micrurus, 
Falco 341 
migratoria, 
Columba 387 
Ectopistes 387 
Helmitherus 48 
Merula 1 
Peristera 387 
Planesticus 1 
Turdus 1, 228 
Migratory Thrush 1 
Milvulus 
forficatus 235 
Milvus 
furcatus 332 
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Mimine 7 
Mimus 


carolinensis 8, 228 
caudatus 8 
felivox 9 
meruloides 2 
montanus 7 
polyglottus 8 
rufus 9 


minimus, 


Empidonax 254 
Muscicapa 254 
Picus 282 
Turdus 4 
Tyrannula 254 


minor, 


Atccipiter 349 
Alauda 33 
Ardea 523 
Atricila 651 
Botaurus 523 
Caprimulgus 260 
Chordeiles 264 
Coceygus 276 
Coccyzus 276 
Cuculus 276 
Falco 342 
Fuligula 574 
Hemipalama 481 
Laroides 646 
Larus 623 
Linaria 114 
Merula 6 
Microptera 472 
Noctua 306 
Philobela 472 
Piaya 276 

Picus 280, 282, 285 
Podiceps 737 
Rusticola 472 
Scolopax 472 
Tetrao 431 
Turdus 3, 4, 6 
Urogallus 407 


minuta, 


Anas 578 
Columba 390 
Larus 656 
Sterna 692 
Sylvia 68 
Tyrannula 255 


painutilla, 


Actodromas 482 
Actodromus 482 
Tringa 452 


Missouri Sky-lark 42 
missouriensis, 


Lophopbanes 19 
Sylvia 53 


mitrata, 


Motacilla 78 
Myioctonus 78 
Myiodioctes 78 
Podiceps 729 
Setophaga 78 
Sylvania 78 
Sylvia 78 
Sylvicola 78 
Wilsonia 73 


Mitrephorus. 


fulvifrons 259 


Mitrephorus 
palleseent 259 
Mniotilta 
blackburnie 59 
borealis 45 
canadensis 56 
castanea OL 
citrea 47 
ceerniea 56 
coronata 58 
discolor 63 
longirostris 45 
nigrescens 55 
noveboracensis 71 
parus 59 
rubricapilla 51 
striata 60 
superciliosa 66 
varia 45 
virens 54 
Mockingbird 8 
Mockingbird, 
Mountain 228 
Sandy 9 
Mocking Thrushes 7 
modestus, 
Larus 644 
Progne 91 
mokoko, 
Ardea 524 
mollissima, 
Anas 580 
Anser 580 
Fuligula 570 
Platypus 580 
Somateria 580, 581 
Molobrus 
pecoris 180 
Molothrus 
ater 180 
obscurus 180 
pecoris 180 
monilis, 
Chloreenas 385 
Colomba 385 
montana, 
Zigialitis 457 
Buteo 353, 356 
Choradrius 456, 457 
Corvus 205 
Dendreca 54 
Emberiza 118 
Eudromias 456, 457 
Falco 327 
Fringilla 146 
Hesperiphona 104 
Mimus 7 
Oreoscoptes 7, 228 
Ornismyia 271 
Parus 22, 230 
Picus 291 
Podasocys 457 
Peecile 22 
Sylvia 54 
Sylvicola 54 
Trochilus 271 
Turdus 7 
montezume, 
Ortyx 443 
monticola, 
Fringilla 146 


monticola, 
Spinites 146 
Spizella 146 
Zonotrichia 146 
Montifringilla 
griseinucha 111 
littoralis 111 
Morinella 
collaris 459 
morinellus, 
Cinclus 459 
Tringa 459 
mortoni, 
Cinclus 10 
moschata, 
Anas 559 
Branta 559 
Cairina 58 
Gyninathus 559 
Hyonetita 559 
Moschatus 559 
Moschatus 
moschata 559 
Motacilla 
eestiva 54 
americana 46 
aurocapillus 70 
black burniz 59 
calendnla 15 
cana 17 . 
canadensis 56, 58 
chrysocephala 59 
chrysoptera 49 
cinctus 58 
citrea 47 
cerulea 17 
cerulescens 55 
coronata 56 
dominica 66 
eques 46 
flavicauda 81 
flavicollis 66 
flavifrons 49 
incana 59 
juncorum 148 
ludoviciana 46 
maculosa 62 
mitrata 78 
palmarum 67 
pensilis 66 
pennsylvanica 62 
pileolata 79 
pinguis 58 
protonotaria 47 
sialis 13 
striata 60 
superciliosa 66 
umbria 58 
varia 45 
vermivora 48 
Virens 54 
motacilla, 
Henicocichla 72 
Seiurus 72 
Turdus 72 
Motacillidze 40 
Mottled Owl 303 
Mountain 
Chickadee 22 
Mocking-bird 228 
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Mountain 
Plover 456 
Quail 440 
Titmouse 230. 
Mourning Warbler 75 
Mud Hen 541 
mulleri, 
Larus 625 
multifasciata, 
Tringa 480 
multistriata, 
Hemipalama 480 
murarius, 
Troglodytes 28 
Muscicapa 
acadica 249, 254 
animosa 236 
atra 241 
bonapartii 80 
canadensis 80 
cantatrix 100 
carolinensis 8 
ceerulea 17 
cooperi 244 
erinita. 233 
cristata 239 
cucullata 78 
flaviventris 255 
forficata 235 
fulvitrons 259 
fusca 241 
gilva 97 
guttata 3 
inornata 244 
ludoviciana 239 
melodia 98 
minima 254 
noveboracensis 100 
nunciola 241 
olivaceus 96 
pheebe 241, 247 
pusilla 79, 249, 252 
querula 246, 249 
rapax 246 
rex 236 
richardsonii 247 
rubra &2 
ruticilla 81 
satelles 238 
saya 240 
selbyi73 
solitaria 99 
spectabilis 235 
striata 60 
subviridis 249 
sylvicola 98 
traillii 252 
tyrannus 236 
verticalis 256 
villica 244 
virens 245 
virginea 239 
viridis 77 
wilsonii 79 
musica, 
Clangula 579 
Cygnus 545 
Vireo 100 
mustelina, 
Emberiza 118 


mustelina, 
Hylocichla 2 
Merula 2 
Turdus 2, 5 
mutatus, 
Oriolus 182 
mutus, 
Lagopus 420 
Tetrao 430 
Myiadestes 
townsendii 93, 94 
Myiarchus 
acadicus 249 
cinerascens 239 
crinitus 238, 239 
fuscus 241 
intrepidus 236 
mexicanus 239 
pertinax 239 
virens 245 
Myobius 
acadicus 249 
borealis 243 
erinitus 239 
nunciola 241 
pusillns 252 
sayus 240 
traillii 252 
virens 245 
Myioctonus 
mitratus 78 
pusillus 79 
Myiodioctes 
bonapartii 80 
canadensis 80 
formosus 73 
mitratus 73 
pardalina 80 
pileolata 79 
pusillus 79, 232 
wilsonii 79 
Myionax 
crinitus 239 
mexicanus 239 
Myiothera 
obsoleta 27 
mystacalis, 
Inca 709 
inystaceus, 
Regulus 74 


N. 


nacurutu, 
Strix 301 

Neenia 709 
inca 709 

nevia, 
Actidurus 506 
Ardea 523 
Botaurus 523 
Colymbus 730 
Falco 341 
Hesperocichla 2 
Ixoreus 2 
Larus 626, 646 
Nyctiardea 523 
Nycticorax 523 
Otus 303 
Sterna 673, 704, 708 


770, 


nievia, 

Strix 303 

Surnia 303 

Tringa 491 
nana, 

Chrysomitris 117 

Tringa 482 

Turdus 3, 4 
nandapoa, 

Ibis 513 
nandasson, 

This 513 
nashvillei, 

Sylvia 57 
Nashville Warbler 50 
vatalie, 

Centurus 288 

Picus 223 
natator, 

Totanus 497 
Nauclerus 

forficatus 332 

furcatus 332 
nebulosa, 

Strix 308 

Syrnium 308, 309 

Dlula 309 
neglecta, 

Sturnella 190 
Neocorys 

spragnei 42 
Neophron 

jota 384 
Nephecetes 

borealis 268, 269 

niger 268, 269 
nesiotes, 

Coceygus 276 

Coccyzus 276 
Nettion 

carolinensis 565 

erecca 566 

nigellus, 

Calidris 492 
niger (see nigra) 
Night- hawk 234, 263 
Night- ~jar 260 
nigra, 

Anas 581 

Anous 710 

Buteo 361 

Cy pseloides 268 

Cypselus 263 

Falco 341, 361, 368 

Foligula 582 


Hirundo 265 [708 
Hydrochelidon 704, 705, 
Larus 625 

Mergus 584 


Nepbecetes 268, 269 
Cedemia 531 
Oidemia 5*1 
Oriolus 198 

Picus 278, 246 
Rhynchops 715 
Seolecophagus 198 
Sterna 704, 705, 708 
Viralva 704 

Vultur 384 
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nigrescens, 
Dendreeca 55, 232 
Mniotilta 55 
Rbimanphus 55 
Sylvia 55 
Sylvicota 55 
Vernivora 45 
nigricans, 
Anser 556, 557 
Bernicla 556, 557 
Branta 556, ou 
Colymbus 752 
Hy A aetaon 704 
Tri nga 439 
nigriceps, 
Falco 342 
nigricincta, 
Setophaga 80 
nigticollis, 
Colymbus 723 
Himantopus 462, 463 
Hypsibates 463 
Macrotarsus 463 
Passerina 165 
Pendulinus 193 
Podiceps 733 
nigruin (see nigra) 
nilotica, 
Sterna 680 


| Niphea 


lyemalis 141 

oregona 142 
nisoria, 

Noctua 311 

Strix 311 

Surnia 311 

Syrnium 311 
Nisus 

columbarius 346 

cooperi 335 

fusens 334 

hyemalis 355 

malfini 334 

mexicanus 335 

pennsylvanicus 334 

penpsylvaticus 334 

pileatus 335 
nitens, 

Phienopepla 94 

Quisealus 203 
nitzschii, 

Sterna 686 
nivalis, 

Anas 549 

Emberiza 118 

Fringilla 141 

_ Plectrophanes 118 

nivens, 

Anser £49 

Ardea 521 

Egretta 521 

Gavia 649 

Larus 639, 649 

Noctua 310 

Nyctea 309, 310 

Pagophila 649 

Rissa 647 

Strix 310 

Tadorna 549 


nivosa, 
AMyialitis 456 
Leucopolius 456 
nobilis, 
Aquila 368 
Corvus 205 
Noctua 
acadica 315 
cunicularia 321 
ferruginea 318 
funerea 311, 312 
major : 306 
mivor 306 
nisoria 311 
nivea 310 
nyctea 310 
passerina 317 
pygmwa 317 
tengmalmi 314 
noctna, 
Strix 306, 313 
Nodinus 709 
Noddy Tern 710 
Non-melodious Passeres 235 
Northern 
Phalarope 469 
Shrike 101 
norwegica, 
Somateria 580 
notata, . 
Actitis 502 
Tringa 502 
noveboracensis, 
Aramides 539 
Coturnic+ps 539 
Fulica 539 
Gallenula 539 
Henicocichla 71 
Muiotilta 71 
Muscicapa 100 
Ortygometra 539 
Porzana 539 
Railus 539 
Scolopax 477 
Seiurus 
Sylvia 71 
Totanus 477 
Turdus 71, 198 
Vireo 100 
nubilosa, 
Sterna 701 
| Nucifraga 
| columbiana 207 
cyanocephala 210 
; Numenius 
J africanus 492 
i arquata 503 
borealis 509, 510 
brasiliensis 508, 510 
brevirostris 510 
ferrugineus 492 
hudsonicus 509 
intermedius 510 
longirostris 508 
melanopus 508 
microrbynchus 510 
occidentalis 508 
pheeopus 510 
pygmieus 492 


Numenius 
rufiventris 510 
rufus 508 
subarquata 491 
variabilis 489 

nuchalis, 
Cladoscopus 286 
Pica 221 
Sphyrapicus 286 

nunciola, 
Muscicapa 241 
Myobius 241 
Tyrannula 241 

Nutcracker, 
American 207 

Nuthatch, 

Pygmy 25 

Red-bellied 25 

Slender-billed 24, 230 

White-bellied 23 
nuttalli, 

Antrostomus 261 

Caprimulgus 261 

Cleptes 212 

Pica 212 
Nuttall’s Whippoorwill 261 
Nyctala 

acadica 315 

albifrons 315 

richardsoni 314 
Nyctale 

abietum 314 

acadica 315 

albifrons 315 

candida 310 

dasypus 314 

funerea 314 

kirtlandii 315 

pinetorum 314 

planiceps 314 

richardsoni 313, 314 

tengmalmi 313, 314 
Nyctea 

americana 310 

arctica 309 

erminea 310 

europea 310 

nivea 309, 310 

scandiaca 309 

wapacuthu 310 
nyctea, 

Noctua 310 

Strix 309 

Surnia 310 

Nyctia 
candida 310 

Nyctiardea 
gardeni 523 
grisea 523 
nevia 523 

Nycticorax 
americanus 523 
gardeni 523 
griseus 523 
neva 523 

nycticorax, 
Ardea 523 

Nyctipetes 
cunicularia 321 

Nyroca 
americana 575 


INDEX. 


Nyroca 
erythrocephala 575 
ferina 575 
marila 573 
vallisneria 575 


O. 


oahuensis, 
Sterna 701 
Tringa 459 
obscurus, 
Anas 560, 561 
Canace 396, 400 
Carpodacus 107 
Colymbus 732 
Dendragapus 396 
Empidonax 258 
Hydrochelidon 704 
Loxia 166 
Molothrus 180 
Passerella 161 
Picus 290 
Podiceps 732 
Sterna 704 
Sturnus 180 
Tetrao 395, 396, 400 
Tyrannula 258 
obsoletus, 
Falco 355 
Myiothera 27 
Rallus 535 
Salpinetes 27, 230 
Thryothorus 27 
Troglodytes 27 
occidentalis, 
Zschmophorus 727 
Ardea 519 
Bernicla 554 
Ereunetes 481 
Glaucus 627 
Laroides 627 
Larus 627 
Numenius 508 
Otocorys 38 
Picus 286 
Podiceps 727 
Recurvirostra 460 
Sylvia 14 
occidua, 
Anas 580 
ochrocephalus, 
Centronyx 125 
ochropus, 
Tringa 498 
Ochthodromus 
wilsonius 456 
Ochthotca 
saya 240 
Ocniscus 
virescens 522 
ocreata, 
Epbialtes 303 
ocularis, 
Helminthophaga 232 
Odontophorine 430, 432 
Odontophorus 
meleagris 443 
didemia 
americana 581 
fusca 581 


AE 


Cdemia 
perspicillata 582 
trowbridgei 582 

Oidemia 
amcricana 581 
bimaculata Sr2 
deglandii 582 
fusca 582 
nigra 581 
perspicillata 582 
velvetina 532 

okeni, 

Charadrius 455 
olivaceus, 
Lavius 96 
Mernla 4 
Muscicapa 96 
Phylomanes 95 
Regulus 17 
Vireo 96 
Vireosyl via 96 
Turdas 4 


Olive-sided Flycatcher 243 
Olor 
americanus 545 
buccinator 544 
onocrotalus, - 
Pelecanus 587 
Ouychoprion 697 
fuliginosa 693 
papaya 701 
panayensis 701 
rerrata 698 
Oonalashka Bunting 162 
opiiex, 
Hirundo 88 
Oporornis 
formosus 73 
Orange-crowned 
Accentor 70 
Warbler 70: 
Orchard Oriole 192 
ordii, 
Falcinellus 517 
Ibis 517 
Oregon Snowbird 142 
oregova, 
Pringilla 142 
Junco 142, 144, 145 
Nipbea 14z 
Pipilo 175 
Strathus 142 
Oreortyx 430 
pictus 440 
Oreoscoptes 
montanus 7, 223 
orientalis, 
Charadrius 450 
, Faleo 341 
Oriole, 
Baltimore 193 
Bullock’s 195 
Orchard 192 
Oriolus 
baltimore 193 
capensis 193 
castaneus 193 
ferrugineus 193 
fuscus 180 
hudsonius 203 


[233 
Olive-backed Thrush 4, 225, 


172 


Oriolus, 
Jencocephalius 198 
ludovieiinias 203 
inntatus 193 
niger 198 
piteenieeus 16 
spurius 12 
varitts 10% 

ornata, 

Centrophanes [22 
Foolietimn Ie 
Vlectrophines b22 

Ornismny tia 
colubris 271 
montane 271 
trieobor 271 

Orpheus 
carolinensie © 
{elivox 9 
loneoplerus & 
meritotders 2 
poly slottus 8 
puliis 9 

Ortyx 
borealis 431 
californica 439 
castanens 431 
cubancnsie 431 

Noricl: 


Mex iE 
monteatms: 443 
pieta 440 
ploinifera 440 
squab 44] 
texanus 451 
Virginians 45) 
orlyyroides, 
Lorismiataria SAA 
Ont yeomet ra 
chilensis 540 
Oryeienrd, 
Dolichonys 174 
Simiberiza 174 
Passerina 17% 
Oseynen J 


Appendix to, 245 
Oeprey 467 


os rags, 
Corvus 207 
Paleo 370 
Otocoris 
alpestris JA 
occidentalis 34 
Otocorys 
alpestris 24 
cChrysolsnnia 38 
comuta ort 
perrunina Jt 
wile 594 
Otodytes T25 
auritis 753 
Otus 
agraring 306 
albicollis 304 
americanus G04, 
arborens oOd 
asia 305, 304 
auritus JOF 
brachy otus 306 


305, 206 


INDEX, 


Otus 
COTO HAEIEES a 
crieularia ee 
CUrOpieHs BOT 
pallapacotnsis O07 
gracilis 304 
ilatieus 304 
microce phalus 806 
Wievins BOS 
palustris 506 
sOlonensis Od 
sylvestris G04 
Ulula 305 
Virgins 300 
vulpauris 304, 805 
wilsoniainis 304, 305 
ols, 
AMeolins 304 
Asio SUA 
Sbubo cd 
Strix S04 
Ulla 304 
Ouse, 
Water 10 
Owl, 
Acadian 315 
Barn 284 
Barred 308 
Burro ving Bet 
Creat Cray O09 
Great [borne 300 
Great White j09 
Haw Sul 
Lonpeenred 
Mottled 303 
Pyemy 317 
Fed B03 
Richardson's 313 
Raw-whet al5 
Kereeeh ooo 
Short-« we “al 
Showy : 
White + 309 
Whitney's 320 
“eye Plover 449 
yeohus 
vociferus 452 
Say pters, 
Butea 256 
Oxyiira 
Fubida 523 


304 


SOG 


4’; 
[ver 22 
Pacific Black-throated pi- 
pacificus, 
Buho 301 
Coty ilas 724 
Pelidisa 490 
Troglodyte o3 
Pavone tte 
glarialie 579 
Pagophila 649 
brachytarsuy 649 
ebuines O49 
niven GV 
Painted Lark Gunting 121 
pullasi, 
Cinelua 10 


Tusdus 2, 224 


allescens 
: Chi ae Via. ang 
Minpidouas 259 
Mifrephorus ¢ 2 mY 
pallis M8, 
Corvin 209 
pallida, 
fanberiza 148, 151 
Sayornis 249 
Spinites 149 
Spizella ie, (51 
Tyrannida 240 
Aonotriehim (49 
pallidicine tis, 
Cupidonia 420 
pallidipes, 
Anser 546 
palinarion, 
Dendrasea, 67 
Motaciliy 67 
Ry lvin 67 
Sylvieola 67 
paludicola, 
Cistothorus 35 
palumbarias, 
Accipiter 334, $45 
Aster 33 
Malco 336 
palustris, 
Armodroimns 137 
Brachyobus 306 
Certhi: 
Cistothorus 34, 86 
Mringila 137 
Gelochelidon 664 
ficlospian J37 
Melospiza, 187 
Otis S06 
Pisserealus 137 
Paris 20 
Spiza 157 
Btrin BOG 
Bylvia 5G 
Telimatody tes 
Thiryothorus 34 
TVroglody tes 34 
Puibity ay, 
Haltylana 701 
Onychoprion ZOL 
Stemma 70] 
| POas Crisis, 
Naliplana 7OL 
1 Onychopi ion FOF 
Sterna 7d 
Pandion 
alticepe 467 
ATI: 
Caren, 


4 


d 


O71 
carolinensis OG 


Chirysaditins S64 
' echabans GOT 
; (Ps tates GO7 
gould, 267 
halisereta G7 


wehitbys ae 
iH eile 2 
Jencore phales UOT 
Waniceps 367 
pannosa, 
Syl vicola 56 


ad 


fe 


Os 


Panyptila 5 
melanolenea 265 
saxatilis 265 

paradisea, 

Sterna 6&5, 688 
parasita, 

Catarractes 608, 613 
Parasitic Jaeger 612 
parasitica, 

Cataracta G12 

Cataractes 616 

Larus 608, 612, 616 

Lestris 612, 613, 616 

Stercorarius 612, 613 
pardalina, 

Mytodioctes 50 

Rylvia 80 

Sylvicola 80 
pardela, 

Charadrius 448 
Pardirallus 

elegans 535 

longirostris 536 
Paridie 19 
parkmani, 

Troglodytes 82, 231 
Parkman’s Wren 231 
parotis, 

Colymbus 730 
Parroquet, 

Carolina 296 
Parroquets 296 
Partridges, 

American 430 
Partridge, 

Spruce 394 

Swamp 804 

Virginia 431 

Wood v4 
Parula 

americana 46 
Parus 

albescens 21 

americanus 46 

atricapillus 20, 21, 230 

bicolor 19 

bombycilla 92 

inornatus YU 

montauus 22, 230 

palustris 20 

rufescens 22 

septentrionalis 21, 230 

Virginians 58 
parus, 

Mniotilta 59 

Rhimanphus 59 

Sylvia 59 

Sylyicola 59 
parvipes, 

Anser 554 
parvulus, 

Troglodytes 231 
Passenger Piecon 3387 
Passer 

aretous 111 

canadensis 146 

grisemmueha 111 

linaria 114 
Passerculus 

alaudinus 128 


INDEX. 


Passercnlus 
anthivus 128 
pairdii 125 
cassini 140 
lincolnii 135 
palustris 137 
sandvicensis 128 
suvanna 127, 128 
zonarius 136 
Passerclla 
cinerea 139 
guttata 159 
iliaca 160, 162 
mncvarhyucha 162 
obscura LoL 
rufina 130 
schistacea 168 
townsendii 162 
unalaschkensis 162 
Passcres, 
Non-melodious 235 
Passerina 
anurna 170 
cyanea LL 
niericollis 165 
oryzivora 173 
pecoris LeU 
passerma, 
Ammodromus 132 
Athene 517 
Chane pelia 390 
Columba 390 
Coturniculuas 131, 1382 
Twheviza 131 
Pringilla 131 
Glaucidium 317, 318 
Goura 390 
Microptynx 317 
Noctua 317 
Peristera 390 
Pyryiteenas 390 
Spiza 131 
Strix 306, 314, 315, 317 
Surnia 317 
passerinoides, 
Strix 317 
Surnia 318 
passmorei, 
Cyenus 544 
patagonica, 
Athene 322 
patagiatus, 
Podiceps 729 
paykullii, 
Scolopax 177 
pealel, 
Faleo 342 
pecoris, 
Hanleriza 120 
Fringilla 1s 
Teterus 10 
Molobrus 120 
Molothrus tx0 
Passcrina 180 
Psarcolius 180 
Pectoral Sandpiper £86 
pectoralis, 
Charadrius 450 
Melospiza 139 
Pelidna 486 


773 


pectoralis, 

Tritaa 484, 486 
Pedeaithyia 

subcristata 730 
Pedetaithya 726 
Pediacetes 

pbasiauellus 417 
Pediocwtes 

columbianus 107 

kennicottii 407 

phasianellus 407 
pelagica, 

Cheetura 234, 267, 268 

Hirundo 267 
pelaseia, 

Acauthylis 267 

Cheatura 207 

Cy pselas 207 

Heisiprocne 267 

Hirundo 267 
Pelecanidse 557 
Pelecanus 

americanus 587 

brachydactylus 587 

dilophus 5&5 

erythrorhynebus 537 

ouocrotalus 587 

trachyrhynchus 587 
Pelican, 

White 587 
Pelicans 587 
Pelidna 

alpina 489, 490 

americana 490 

brissoni 481 

cinclus 489, 490 

macrorlhyncha 492 

maculata 486 

maritima 480 

inelanotus 487 

pacitica 490 

pectoralis 486 

pusilla 452 

schinzii 487, 489 

subarquata 492 

variabilis 489 
Pelionetta 

bimaculata 582 

perspicillata 582 
Pelodes 7U8 

leucopareia 704 

surinamensis 713 
Pendulinus 

attinis 193 

ater 198 

nigricollis 193 

spurius 193 

viridis 193 
Penclope 

mexicana 558 
penelope, 

Anas 504 

Mareca 564, 565 
pennatus, 

Paleo 361 
pennsylvanicus, 

Accipiter 334 

Alauda 40 

Anthus 40 

Astur 3od4 


7174 


pennsylvanicus, 


Buteo 360 
Calendula 15 
Dendreca 62 
Falco 334, 350 
Fringilla 151 
Motacilla 62 
Nisus 334 
Sylvia 62 
Vermivora 48 


pennsylvaticus, 


Nisus 334 


pensilis, 


Motacilla 66 
Rhimauphus 66 
Sylvia 66 
Sylvicola 66 
Vermivora 66 


Percnopterus 


aura 3-0 
urubu 334 


Perdix 


borealis 431 
californicus 439 
marilandica 431 
mexicana 431 
perspicillata 443 
plumiltera 440 
virginiana 431 


peregrina, 


Avas 576 

Clangula 576 
Eremophiia 38 
Helenaia 53 
Helminthophaga 53 
Helmitheros 53 
Otocorys 35 

Sylvia 53 

Svlvicola 53 
Vermivora 53 


peregrinator, 


Asio 304 
Stix 304 


Peregrine Falcon 341 
peregrinoides, 


Falco 342 


peregrinus, 


Faleo 341 


Perisoreus 


canadensis 221 
eapitalis 221 
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perspicillatus, 

Macrorbamphus 582 

Gidemia 5-2 

Oidemia 5x2 

Pelionetta 582 

Perdix 443 

Psarocolius 188 

Xantbocephalus 188 
pertinax, 

Myiarchus 239 
petechia, 

Seiurus 68 

Sylvia 68 

ylvicola 68 
petriticatus, 

Ereunctes 481 
Petrochelidon 

bicolor 86 

Junifrons 83 

melanogastra £9 

swainsoni 89 

thalassina 86 
Peucewa 

estivalis 140 

cassini 140 

lincolaii 135 
Pewee, 

Western Wood 247 

Wood 245 
Pewit Ii; catcher 241 
Phenopepla 

nitens U4 
pheopus, 

Stunenius 510 
Phalacrocoracidae 583 
Phalaciocorax 712 

brasiliensis 558 

dilopbus 538 


resplende 
townsendii 
phalenoides, 
Atbene 315 
Phalarope, 
Northern 469 
Red 471 
Wilson’s 457 
Phalaropodidie 4166 
Phalaropes 406 
Phalaropus 466 


obscurus 221 
Perissura 
carolinensis 3°0 
Pefistera 
carolinensis 329 
migratoria 3AT 
passerina 390 
peilata, 
Strix 299 
perpallidus, 
Coturniculus 132 
personatus, 
Trichas 74 
perspicillutns, 
Ageleus 183 
Anas 332 
Foligula 


anvustirostris 470 
australis 470 
cinerascens 470 
cinerns 470 
fimbriatus 467 
irenatus 467 
fulicarius 471 
fuscus 470 
glacialis 467 
griseus 471 

ly perboreus 469, 471 
lobatus 467, 470 
platyrhyncbus 471 
rufescens 471 
ruficollis 470 
rufus 471 
stenodactylus 467 
williamsii 470 


Phalaropus 
wilsoni 467 
phasiauellus, 
Centrocercus 407 
Pediweetes 407 
Pediocetes 407 
Pediacetes 407 
Tetrao 407 
Phasianurus 
acutus 561 
Phasianus 
columbianus 407 
Philacte 
canagica 558 
philadelphia, 
Chreecocepalus 656 
Geothly pis 75 
Larus 656 
Sterna 656 
Sylvia 75 
Trichas 75 
Vireo 97, 233 
Vireosylvia 97 
Phileremos 
alpestris 39 
cornutus 33 
philippina, 
Sterna 710 
phillipsii, 
Picus 279 
Trichopicus 279 
Philohela 
minor 472 
Phicotomus 
pileatus 279 
Pheebe-bird 241 
pheebe, 
Muscicapa 241, 247 
Tyrannula 247 
Tyrannus 247 
pheeniceus, 
Ageleus 186 
Icterus 186 
Oriolus 186 
Psarocolins 186 
Pheenicosoma 
rubra x2 
Phanisoma 
rubra #2 
Phestusa 
regia 669 
trodeani, 675 
Pholeoptyns 
cnnicularia 322 
Phrenopicns 
jardinii 280 
Phy lobasilens 
calendula 16 
Phylomanes 
olivacens 96 
Phylaconetta 
histrionica 573 
Piaya 
americana 276 
dominica 275 


erythropbthalma 274 


minor 276 
Pica 
albiventris 211 


Pica 


eandata 211 
cornlescens 219 
coronata 215 
cristata 214 
europea 211 
germanica 211 
hiemalis 211 
hudsonica 211 
melanoleuca 211 
nuttallii 212 
nuchalis 221 
rusticorum 211 
septentrionalis 211 
stelleri 215 
varia 211 
pica, 
Corvus 211 
Picarizw 260 
Picarian Birds 260 
picatus, 

Falco 328 


INDEX. 


Picus 


Jeucomelas 279 
lewisii 201 

major 27¢ 

martina 279 
martini 220 
maximus 275 
medianus 282 
medius 279 
meridionalis 222, 283 
mexicanus 295 
minimus 252 
minor 280, 282, 285 
montanus 291 
natalia 288 

niger 272, 286 
obseurus 200 
occidentalis 286 
philippsi 279 
pileatus 27" 
pubescens 282, 283 
ruber 256 


Pine Grouse 395 
pinetarius, 

Falco 341 
pinetorium, 

Nyctale 314 
pinguis, 

Motacilla 58 
Pinicola 

americana 105 

canadensis 104 

enucleator 104 
pinicola, 

Bubo 301 
Pinnated Grouse 419 
Pintail 561 
pinus, 

Certhia 49 

Chrysomitris 115 

Dendreeca 60, 69 

Fringilla 115 

Helminthophaga 49 

Linaria 115 


Picicorvus 
columbianus 207 

Picide 278 

Picoides 


americanus 284, 285 
arcticus * wot 

dorsalis 
fasciatus 265 
hirsutus 235 


Jecontei 2r2 

tridacty lus {85 
picta, 

Callipepla 440 


Centrophanes 121 
Dadalion 338 
Emberiza 121 
Oreortysx 440 
Ortyx £40 
Plectrophanes 121 

Picus 

americanus 235 
arcticus 224, 285 
atrothurax 25 
auduboni 280 
aurato-mexicanus 283 
auratus 292 
cafer 294 

canudensis 279 

earolinus 235, 289 
cayanensis Ded 
euvieri 280 
dorsalis 285 
erythraucben 270 
erythrocephalnus 296 
flaviventris 286 
gairdneri 222, 283 
galbula 236 
griseus 239 
harrisii 220 
hirsutus 285 
homorus 273 
hyloscopus 2x0 
incarnatus 289 
jardinei 280 
kKochii 284 
lathami 295 
lecontei 282 
leucomelanus 279 


rubricapillus 280 
rubricatus 205 
septentrionalis 279 
thyroideus 223 
torqnatus 201 
tridactylus 284, 225 
turati 225 
undosus at 
undulatus 
varius 279, 2 
villosus 279, 2-1 
Virginianus 279, 22 
williamsoui 2es 
zebra 289 
Pied-billed Grebe 733 
Pigeon Hawk 333, 545 
Pigeon, 
Band-tailed 35 
Passenger 327 
Wild 327 
Pigeons 525 
pigm- (see pygm-) 
pikei, 
Sterna 686 


Pileated Woodpecker 27 


pileatus, 
Astur 335 
Campephilus 279 
Ceophleus <7) 
Drysopicus 278 
Dryocopus 278 
Dryotomus 2a 3 
Hylatomus 270 
Hylotomus 278, 279 
Nisus 335 
Phiewotomus 279 
Picus 278 
Sterna 710 
pileolata, 
Motacilla 79 
Myiodioctes 79 
Pilumnus 
ruber 286 
thyroideus 288 
varius 205 


werd 286 
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Pine-creeping Warbler 69 


Pine Grosbeak 104 
Linnet 115 


Rbimanphus 69 
Sylvia 49, 69 
Sylvicola 69 
Thryothorus 69 


Pipilo 

alleni 173 

arctica 175 

ater 173 

chlorurus 176 Aas 

erythrophthalmus 173 

fuscus 274 

leucopis 173 

maculatus 175 

magalonyx 175 

mesoleucus 27. 

oregonus 175 

_ rulipileus 176 
pipiens, 

Anthus 40 
Piping Plover 455 
pipizi, 

Tyrannus 236 
pipixean, 

Larus 654 
Pipra 

polyglotta 77 
Piramidig 263 
piseator, 

Accipiter 367 
piscatorius, 

Accipiter 367 
piscatrix, 

Aquila 367 
Pisk 263 
Pitylus 

cardinalis 172 

guttatus 167 
Placentia Falcon 361 
Plain-crested Titmouse 20 
Plains, 

Cock of the, 400 
plancus, 

Falco 370 

Vultur 370 
Planesticus 

migratorius 1 
Planetes 697 
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planiceps, 

Archibuteo 361 

Nyctule 314 

Pandion 367 
planifrons, 

Somateria 530 
platycerea, 

Mellisnga 271 

Sclasphorus 271 

Trochilus 271 
platypterus, 

Sparvi ins 360 
Platypus 

glacialis 579 

mollissimus 580 

spectabilis O81 
Platyrbynchus 

pusillus 252 

virescens 249 
platyrbyuchus, 

Cly peata 72 

Melanitta 581 

Phalaropns 471 
platyuros, 

Bernicla 556, 557 

Sowateria 550 
Plautus 619 

glaucus 621 

leucopterus 623 
plebeius, 

Contopus 247 
Plectrophanes 

calcarata 120 

lapponica 120 

maccownli 124 

melanomns 122 

nivalis 118 

ornata 122 

picta 121 
Plover 443 
Plover, 

American Golden 449 

Bectle-bead 449 

Black-bellied 443, 449 

Bull-head 449 

Golden 449 

Gray 449 

Killdeer 452 

Mountain 456 

Ox-eye 449 

Piping 455 

Ring 455 

Semipalmated 453 

Swiss 449 

Upland 502 
plumbea, 

Hydiochelidon 705 

Lanivireo 100 

Psaltria 23 

Psaltriparus 23 

Sterna 705 

Vireosylvia 100 
Plumbeous Vireo 100 
plumbiceps, 

Larus 651 
Plamed Quail 452 
plumicollis, 

Tantalus 513 
plumifera, 

Lopbortyx 440 
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plumifera, 
Ortyx 440 
Perdix 440 
plumipes, 
Faleo 361 
Pluvialis 
americanus 450 
fulvus 449, 450 
helveticus 443 
longipes 450 
squatarola 448 
taitensis 450 
varius 448 
virginicus 450 
xantbocheilus 450 
pluvialis, 
Charadrius 450 
Pochard, 
Atucrican 5 
Red-head 537i 
Podasocys 
montanus 457 
Podiceps 726, 728, 737 
affinis 730 
antareticus 733 
arcticus 732 
auritus 733 
australis 72) 
bicornis 726 
brevirostris 733 
californicus 735 
canigularis 730 
carolinensis 7 738 
caspicus 752 
eayana 726 
cayennensis 726 
charkil Tey 
couperi 730 
cornutus 731 
cristatus 729 
dominicus 737 
vriseigena 730 
hectori 729 
holbélli 730 
leucopterus 726 
longirostris 725,729 
ludovicianus 733 
major 726 
minor 737 
mitratus 729 
nigricollis 733 
obsc urus 732 
occidentalis 727 
patauyiatas 729 
rubricollis 720 
sclavus 732 
subcristatus 730 
widhalmi 729 
pediceps, 
Colymbus 738 
Podilymbus 737, 738 
Sylbeocyclus 738 
Podicipidee 7:25 
Podilymbus 737 
antarcticus 737, 758 
lineatus 733 
podiceps 737, 738 
Peecile 
atricapillus 20 
montanus 22 


Pecile 
rufescens 22 
Pecilopternis 
borealis 353 
lineatus 555 
wilson 550 
Peecilornis 
sparverius 349 
Poke 522 
Poliocephalus 725 
polioveelia, 
Bombyciphora 92 
poliophiva, 
Grus 532 
Polioptila 
coerula 17 
mexicana 17 
Polioptilinw 17 
polyagrus, 
Falco 389 
Hicrofaleo 359 
Poly borus 
anduboni 370) 
brasiliensis 371 
cheriway 370 
tharus 370 
vulgaris 371 


| polyglottus, 


Mimus 8 

Orpheus 8 

Pipra 77 

Turdus 8 
polygothus, 

Orpheus 8 
Polysticta 

stelleri 580 
pomarinus, 

Cataractes 608 

Clypeata 571 

Coprotheres 608 

Lesiris 606 

Stercorarius 606, 603 

Sterna 680 
Pomarine Jaeger 608 
pomatorhinus, 

Stercorarius 608 
Poocwtes 

confinis 129 

graimineus 129 
Poospiza 

bellii 234 

bilineata 234 
popetue, 

Caprimulgus 263 

Chordeiles 234, 260, 263 
populorun, | 

Sylvia 57 
Portland Tern 691 
portlandica, 

Sterna 691 
Porzana 

carolina 538 

coturniculus 540 

jamaicensis 539 

noveboracensis 539 
Prairie 

Falcon 339 

Fen 419 

Warbler 63 
Predatrix 607 


pratensis, 
Eniberiza 161 
Grus 532 
Strix 298, 299 
Sturnus 186 
Prey, 
Birds of 298 
Diurnal Birds of 327 
procellosus, 
Laroides 639 
Larus 639 
Procelsterna 709 
Proctopus 726 
auritus 733 
californicus 733 
Progne 
concolor 91 
cryptoleuca 91 
elegaus 91 
fureata 91 
modesta 91 
purpurea 91 
subis 91 
Prothonotary Warbler 47 
Protonotaria 
citraa 47 
protonotarius, 
Helmitherus 47 
Helinaia 47 
Motacilla 47 
Sylvia 47 
Vermivora 47 
Psalidorhamphus 712 
psaltria, 
Carduelis 116 
Chrysomitris 116, 117 
Fringilla 116 
Psaltria 
plumbea 23 
Psaltriparus 
plumbeus 23 
Psarocolins 
auricollis 195 
baltimore 193 
castaneus 193 
eaudacutus 173 
cyanocephalus 199 
gubernator 146 
pecoris 1e0 
perspicillatus 188 
pheeniceus 186 
-Pseudogry plus 
californianus 324 
Psilorhinus 
cyanocephalus 210 
Psittacas 
carolinensis 296 
ludoviciauus 296 
luteicapillus 296 
thalassinus 296 
Ptarmigan, 
White-tailed 425 
Pterocyanca 
cxruleata 567 
discors 566 
rattlesii 567 
ptilocuemis, 
Tringa 491 
Ptiliogonys 
towusendii 93 
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pubescens, 
Dendrocopus 282 
Dryobates 282 
Picns 232, 233 
Trichopicus 222 
Trichopipo 222 
Pulocondora 644 
punicea, 
Fringilla 166 
Purple 
Finch, Cassin’s 106 
Finch 106 
Grackle 203 
Martin 91 
Sandpiper 488 
purpuratus, 
Chalcophanes 203 
Quiscalus 203 
purpurea, 
Carpodacus 106 
Erytbrospiza 106 
Fringilla 106 
Gracula 203 
Hirundo 91 
Progne 9L 
Quiscalus 203 
purpureoviridis, 
Anas 560 
pusilla, 
Emberiza 148 
Empidonax 249, 252 
Ereunetes 481 
Fringilla 148 
Muscicapa 79, 249, 252 
Myiobius 252 
Myioctonus 79 
Myiodioctes 79, 232 
Pelidna 482 
Platyrhyuchus 252 
Scolopax 487 
Sitta 25 
Spinites 148 
Spizella 148 
Strix 317 
Sylvania 79 
Sylvia 46, 56 
Sylvicola 46 
Tringa 481, 429 
Tyraunula 249, 252, 256 
Tyrannus 252 
Wilsonia 79 
Zonotrichia 148 
Pygargus 
canadensis 327 
dispar 327 
pygargus, 
Cireus 327 
Falco 327, 370 
Strigiceps 327 
pygmea, 
Crex 540 
Empidonax 259 
Noctua 317 
Numenius 492 
Sitta 25, 230 
Strix 317 
Tringa 492 
Pygmy 
Nuthatch 25, 230 
Owl 317 


TTT 


Pygopodes 717 
Pyranga 
wstiva 82 
cooperi 82 
erythroniclas 82 
erythropsis 23 
hepatica #2 
ludoviciana 83, 232 
rubra S2 
Pyrgita 
arctica 175 
Pyrgitenas 
albivitta 390 
passerinus 390 
Pyrocephalus 
acudicus 249 
borealis 244 
crinitus 259 
fuscus 241 
richardsonii 247 
virens 246 
pyrrbopterus, 
Coccyzus 276 
Pyrrhula 
enucleator 104 
frontalis 107, 108 
ludoviciana 166 
pythaules, 
Strix 301 


Q. 
Quail, 
Blue 441 
Californian 439 
Gambel’s 432 
Massena 443 
Mountain 432 
Plumed 432 
Valley 459 
Virginian 431 
querula, 
Fringilla 157 
Muscicapa 246, 249 
Zonotrichia 157 
Querquedula 
acuta 562 
americana 565 
ceruleata 566 
carolinensis 565 
caudacuta 562 
crecca 566 
creccoides 566 
cyanoptera 565 
discors 551) 
strepera 563 
suberecca 566 
Quiscalus 
eeneus 203 
agheus 203 
baritus 203, 204 
breweri 199 
ferrugineus 198 
falgida 203 
macrourus 20-4 
major 204 
nitens 203 
purpuratus 203 
purpureus 203 
versicolor 203 
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qniscalus, 


Chalcophanes 203 
Gracula 198, 203, 204 
Sturnus 203 


R. 


rafflesii, 


rai 


Rail 


Anas 567 
Cyanoptera 567 
_ Pterocyanea 567 
i 
'Merganser 585 


ll, 

Black 539 
Carolina 538 
King 534 
Virginia 535 
Yellow 539 


Rails 534 


Ra 
Ra 


idee 534 

llus 703 
aquaticus 537 
earolinus 538 
erepitans 433, 536 
elegans 535 
jamaicensis 539 
lariformis 704 
limicola 537 
longirostris 535, 536 
noveboracensis 539 
obsoletus 535 
ruficollis 539 
salinasi 540 
stolidas 538 
virginianus 536 


ranivo.us, 


Falco 327, 328 


rapax, 


Ra 


Muscicapa 246 
ptores 293 


rara, 


Sylvia 57 
Vermivora 57 


rathbonia, 


Sylvia 54 


Raven 204 


Ra 


ven, 
White-necked 206 


Recurvirostra 


Re 


americana 460 

himantopus 463 

occidentalis 460 
ad 

Crossbill 100 

Owl 303 

Phalarope 471 


Red-bellied 


Nuthatch 25 
Woodpecker 289 


Redbird, 


Re 


Summer 82 
Virginian 172 

d-breasted 
Merganser 584 
Sandpiper 490 
Snipe 476 
Teal 566 


Red-eyed Vireo 96 


Re 


d-headed 
Pochard 576 
Woodpecker 290 
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Red-legged Kittiwake 647 
Red-necked Grebe 730 
Red-poll Linivet 114 
Red-sliaft’d Woodpeck’r 294 
Red-shoulder’d Buzzard 354 
Redstart 81, 232 
Red-tailed Buzzard 352 
Red-throated Diver 724 
Red-winged Blackbird 186 
Reed-bird 178 
regalis, 
Archibuteo 361, 364 
Falco 333 
regia, 
Aquila 368 
Pheetusa 669 
Sterna 669 
Thalasseus 669 
Reguline 15 
Reguloides 
calendula 16 
Regulus 
calendula 15, 229 
cristatus 17 
cuvieri 17 
inystuceus 74 
olivacens 17 
rubineus 16 
satrapa 16 
tricolor 17 
regulus, 
Sylvia 17 
rehusak, 
Tetrao 430 
reinhardtii, 
Anthus 40 
Lagopus 430 
resplendens, 
Phalacrocorax 589 
respublicana, 
Hirundo 88 
Tex, 
Muscicapa 236 
Rbimanphus 
vestivus 54 
blackburnice 59 
canadensis 56 
castaneus 61 
citrinus 54 
discolor 63 
maculosus 62 
nigrescens 55 
parus 59 
pensilis 66 
pinus 69 
ruticapillus 68 
striatus 60 
Virens 54 
Rhinogryphus 
burrovianus 383 
rhodocolpus, 
Carpodacus 108 
Rhodostethia 659 
rosea 660 
rossii 660 
Rhyacopbilus 
chloropygius 498 
solitarius 493 
Rhynchaspis 
clypeata 571 
labradora 579 


Rbynchopine 712 
Rbynchops 712 
borealis 715 
brevirostris 715 
cinerascens 715 
fulva 715 
melanurus 715 
nigra 715 
Rhynchopsalia 712 
Rice-bird 173 
richardsoni, 
Zisalon 348 
Canace 400 
Cataractes 613 
Contopus 247 
Dendragapus 400 
Falco 347, 345 
Hypotriorchis 348 
Larus 660 
Lestris 613 
Muscicapa 247 
Nyctala 314 
Xyctale 313, 314 
Stercorarius 613 
Tetrao 400 
Tyrannula 247 
Richardson’s 
Grouse 400 
Owl 313 
Ridgway’s Sparrow 156 
ridibundus, 
Larus 651 
Tiga, 
Larus 645 
Ring Plover 455 
Ring-billed Gull 637 
Ring-necked Duck 574 
Ring-tailed Eagle 368 
riparia, 
Cotyle 89 
Hirundo 69 
Rissa 644 
brachyrhyncha 647, 648 
brevirostris 647, 648 
briinnichii 646 
cinerea 646 
kotzebui 647 
nivea 647 
septentrionalis 640 
tridactyla 645, 646 
rissa, 
Laroides 645 
Larus 645 
risoria, 
Sterna 664 
River Ducks 159 
Robin 1, 228 
Robin, 
Golden 193 
Ground 173 
Marsh 173 
Robin Snipe 490 
robustus, 
Collnrio 103 
Rock Swit't 255 
Wren 27, 230 (14 
Rocky Mountain Bluebird 
Garrot 577 
Rollandia 725 
roscoe, 
Sylvia 74 


LOSCOO, 
Trichas 74 
rosea, 
Loxia 166 
Rhodosicthia 660 
Rossia 660 
Roseate Tern 6r8 
’ Rose-breasted Grosbeak 166 
Rossia 659 
rosea 660 
rossii, 
Anser 553 
Exanthemops 553 
Larus 660 
Rhodostethia 660 
Ross’s Goose 553 
Rough-legeed Hawk 361 
Rough-winged Swallow 90 
rousseaui, 
Anous 710 
Royal 
Eagle 368 
Tern 669 
rubens, 
Anas 571 
Anthus 40 
ruber (sce rubra) 
rubicundus, 
Empidonax 259 
rubida, 
Anas 583 
Biziura 533 
Cerconectes 583 
Charadrius 492 
Erismatura 583 
Fuligula 583 
Gymnura ox3 
Oxyura 533 
rubiginosus, 
Falco 327 
rubineus, 
Regulus 16 
rubra, 
Alauda 40 
Cladoscopus 286 
Melane: pes 286 
Muscicapa sz 
Pheenisuma 82 
Pilumuus 286 
Picus 2738, 226 
Pyranga 82 
Sphyrapicus 286 
Tanagra 82 
rabricapilla, 
Helinaia 50 
Helmitherus 50 
Helminthophaga 51 
Mniotilta 51 
Picus 220 
Sylvia 50 
Sylvicola 50 
Vermivora 50 
rubricatus, 
Colaptes 295 
Geopicus 295 
Priens 295 
rubricollis, 
Coccothraustes 166 
Podiceps 730 
rubrigularis, 
Melanerpes 288 
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Ruby-crowned 

Kivglet 229 

Wren 16 {bird 271 
Ruby-throated Humiing- 
Ruddy Duck 63 
rufa, 
Alauda 38, 40 
Antimimus 228 
Caprimulyus 263 
Crymophilus 471 
Fringilla 161 
Harporhynchus 9 
Hirundo 85 
Mimus 9 
Numenius 508 
Orpheus 9 
Otocorys 38 
Phalaropus 471 
Toxostoma 9 
Trivga 491 
Turdus Y 
rufescens, 

Actitis 506 

Actiturus 506 

Parus 22 

Phalaropus 471 

Peecile 22 

Tringa 506 

Tringoides 506 

Tryngites 505 
Ruffed Grouse 420 
ruficapilla, [23 

Helininthophaga 50, 

Rhimauphus 68 

Sylvia 50 

Sylvicola 68 
ruficaudus, 

Accipiter 353 
ruficollis, 

Cathartes 320 

Phalaropus 470 

Rallns 539 

Tringa 489 
rufina, 

Emberiza 139, 162 

Melospiza 139 

Passerella 139 

Zonotrichia 162 
rufipileus, 

Kieneria 176 

Pipilo 176 
rufitorques, 

Anas 574 

Fuligula 574 
rufiventris, 

Numeuius 510 
rufogularis, 

Colymbus 724 
rufus (see rufa) 
rupestris, 

Attagen 430 

Lagopus 430 

Tetrao 430 
rustica, 

Anas 578 

Hirundo &5 
Rusticola 

minor 472 
rusticorum, 

Pica 2il 
Rusty Grackle 198 


Ww 


=I 
a“! 
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ruticila, 
Muscicapn 81 
Setophaga 81, 232 
Sylvania cl 
Rygehopsalia 712 
rynchomega, 
Squatarola 449 
Ryneclops 712 
fulva 715 
nigra 715 


8. 

sabinei, 

Bouasa 421 

Gavia 661 

Larus 661 

Tetrao 421 

Xema 661 
Sage Cock 400 
saliceti, 

Lagopus 430 

Tetrav 430 
salinasi, 

Gallinwla 540 

Rallus 540 
Salpinctes 

mexicanus 28 

obsoletus 27, 230 
samuelis, 

Ammodromus 139 

Melospiza 139 
sancti-johannis, 

Archibuteo 361, 364 

Butattes 361 

Buteo 261, 364 

Falco 301 
Sanderling 492 
Sandpiper, 

Baird’s 484 

Bartramian 502 

Black-bellied 489 

Black-breasted 491 

Bonaparte’s 4e7 

Buti-breasted 506 

Cooper’s 491 

Curlew 491 

Least 482 

Pectoral 486 

Purple 489 

Red-breasted 139 

Semipalmated 431 

Spotted 501 

Stilt 480 

White-rumped 487 
Sandwich Tern 673 
sandwichensis, 

Emberiza 128 

Passerculus 128 
Sandy Mockingbird 9 
sapiti, 

Chordeiles 263 
Sarcorhamphus 

ealifornicus 384 
sartoril, 

Syruium 309 
sasashew, 

Totanus 496 
satelles, 

Muscicapa 238 
satrapa, 

Regulus 16 
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Savanna Sparrow 127 
savanna, 

Ammodromus 128 

Emberiza 127 

Fringilla 127 

Linaria 127 

Passerculus 127, 128 
savannarum, 

Fringilla 132 
Saw-whet Owl 315 
saxatilis, 

Acanthylis 265 

Panyptila 265 
Saxicola 

sialis 13 
Saxicolide 13 
saya (see sayus) 
sayi, 

Theromyias 240 

Tyrannus 240 
Sayornis 

borealis 244 

fuscus 241 

pallidus 240 

savus 240 
Say’s Flycatcher 240 
sayus, 

Aulanax 240 

Muscicapa 240 

Myiobius 240 

Ochthoéca 240 

Sayornis 240 

Tyranunla 240 

Tyrannus 240 
Sea Ducks 573 
scandiaca, 

Brbo 309 

Nyctea 309 

Strix 309 
scapularis, 

Clangula 577 
Scarlet Tanager 82 
schillingii, 

Sylochelidon 667 
schiuzii, 

Pelidna 487, 489 

Tringa 434, 437 
schistacea, 

Passerella 162 
schleepii, 

Lestris 613 
Scheeniclus 

alpina 490 
Scissor-tail 255 
sclavonicus, 

Falco 361 
sclavus, 

Podiceps 732 
Scolecophagus 

eyanocephalus 199 

ferruginens 198, 199 

mexicanus 199 

niger 193 
scolopacea, 

Limosa 477 

Macrorbamphus 477 
Scolopacida 472 
Scolopax 

africanus 492 

alba 494 
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Scolopax 


Sco 


arquata 503 
borealis 509, 510 
eandida 494 
delicatula 475 
dethardingii 492 
drammondii 475 
fedoa 492 
ferrugineicollis 477 
flavipes 497 
gallinago 475 
grisea 476 
hudsonica 494 
lapponica 494 
leucophaa 477 
Jeucurus 475 
longirostris 477 
marmorata 493 
melanoleuca 496 
minor 472 
noveboracensis 477 
paykullii 477 
pusilla 487 
semipalmata 494 
subarquata 491 
vociferus 496 
wilsoni 475 


ps 
albifrons 315 


asio 303 

enuno 304 
flammeola 304 
floridanus 303 
kennicottii 5U3 
maceallii 303, 304 


scoresbyi, 


Larus 644 


Scotiaptex 


cinereum 308 


Scotophilus 


acadicus 315 
tengmalmi 314 


Screech Owl v03 
Seiurus 


aquaticus 71 
aurocapillus 70 
gossii 71 
Indovicianus 72 
motacilla 72 
noveboracensis 71 
petechia 65 
sulfurascens 71 
tenuirostris 71 


Selasphorus 


platycereus 271 


selbyi, 


Muscicapa 73 


Semipalmated 


Plover 453 
Sandpiper 431 
Tattler 494 


semipalmatus, 


Aigialeus 453 
4Egialitis 153 
Catotrophorus 494, 495 
Charadrius 453 
Ereuuetes 421 

Giottis 495 
Hemipalama 481 
Heteropoda 481 


semipalmatus, 
Hodites 495 
Scolopax 194 
Symphemia 495 
Totanus 404 
Tringa 451 
seniculus, 
Coccygus 276 
Coccyzus 276 
Cuculus 276 
Erythrophrys 276 
septentrionalis, 
Cathartes 380 
Cepphus 724 
Colymbus 724 
Eudytes 7245 
Lanius 102 
Larus 21 
Parus 230 
Pica 211 
: Picus 279 
Rissa 640 
serrata, 
Haliplana 698 
Onychoprion 698 
Sterna 693 
serrator, 
Merganser 684 
Mergus 584 
serripennis, 
Cotyle 90 
Hirundo 90 
Stelgidopteryx 90 
Setophaga 
bonapartii 80 
canadensis 80 
witrata 78 
nigricineta 80 
ruticilla 51, 232 
wilsonii 79 
Shay *-8 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 333 
wharp-tailed Grouse 407 
shattuckii, 
Emberiza 149 
Spizella 149 
Sheldrake 533 
Shore Birds 448 
Shore Lark 57 [36 
Short-billed Marsh Wren 
Short-cared Owl 306 
Shoveiler 570 
Shrike, 
Loggerhead 233 
Northern 101 
White-rumped 102 
Shuffler Duck 373 
Siala 
aretica 14, 229 
azurea 13 
ceruleicollis 14 
macroptera 14 
mexicana 14, 229 
occidentalis 14 
sialis 13 
wilsoni 13 
sialis, 
Ampelis 13 
Saxicola 13 
Sialia 13 


sialis, 
Sylvia 13 
Motacilla 13 
silens, 

Merula 3 

Turdus 6 
sinuata, 

Anas 558 

Corvus 205 
Siskin, 

Mexican 116 
Sitta 

aculeata 24, 230 

canadensis 25 

carolinensis 23, 24, 230 

europaea 23 

melanocephala 24 

pusilla 25 

pygmea 25, 230 

stulta 25 

varia 25 
Sittide 23 
Skimmer, 

Black 715 
Skua 605 

hojeri 605 
skua, 

Buphagus 605 

Cataracta 605 

Cataractes 605 

Catarracta 605 

Catarractes 605 

Catharacta 605 

Lestris 605 

Stercorarius 605 
Skylark, 

Missouri 42 
Slate-colored Sparrow 162 
Slender-billed Nuthatch 24, 
smithii, [230 

Centrophanes 121 

Emiberiza 121 
smithsonianus, 

Larus 627 
Snipe 472 
Snipe, 

American 475 

Grass 456 

Gray 476 

Jack 486 

Red-breasted 476 

Robin 490 

Stone 494 

Wilson’s 475 
Snowbird, 

Eastern 141 

Gray-headed 143 

Oregon 142 
Snow Bunting 118 
Snow-flake 118 
Snow Goose 548, 549 
Snowy Heron 521 
socialis, 

Athene 322 

Emberiza 148 

Fringilla 148 
Spinites 148 
Spizella 148 
Zonotrichia 148 
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solitaria, 

Helinaia 49 

Helminthophaga 49 

Helmitherus 49 

Hyphantes 193 

Lanivireo 99, 100 

Merula 3 

Muscicapa 99 

Rbyacophilus 498 

Sylvia 49 

Sylvicola 49 

Totanus 4938 

Tringa 498 

Turdus 3, 4 

Verniivora 49 

Vireo 99, 100 

Vireosylvia 99 
Solitary 

Tatler 498 

Vireo 99 
soloniensis, 

Otus 304 
Somateria 

borealis 579 

euthberti 579 

danica 579 

dresseri 580 

fareensis 579 

fischeri 579 

islandica 579 

leisleri 579 

megauros 579 

mollissima 579, 580 

norwegiva 579 

planitrons 579 

platyuros 579 

spectabilis 581 

st. cuthberti 579 

stelleri 579 

thulensis 579 

v-nigra 5¢0 
Song Sparrow 138, 234 
Sooty Tern 698 
Sora 538 
sordidulus, 

Contopus 247 [407 
South’n Sh’p-tailed Grouse 
spadicius, 

Buteo 361 

Faleo 361 
sparrmanni, 

Anas 562 
Sparrow, 

Baird’s 125 

Brewer's 157 

Canadian 146 

Chipping 148 

Clay-colored 148 

Field 148 

Fox 160 

Harris’s 157 

Leconte’s 134 

Lincoln’s 135 

Little Brown 148 

Ridgway’s 156 

Savanna 127 

Slate-colored 162 

Song 138, 234 

Swamp 137 
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Sparrow, 
Tree 146 
White-crowned 154 
Wohite-thronted 157 
Yellow-winged 131 
Sparrow Hawk 3849 
sparverius, 
Cerchneis 349 
Falco 349 
Pecilornis 349 
Tinnunculus 349 
Sparvius 
atricapillus 338 
lineatus 334 
platypterus 360 
Spatula 
clypeata 569 
Spathulea 
clypeata 570 
Speckle-belly 546 
spectabilis, 
Anas 530 
Falignla 580 
Muscicapa 235 
Platypus 580 
Somateria 580 
speculiferus, 
Totanus 495 
Speotyto 
cunicularia 321, 322 
guadcloupensis 322 
bypogiea 321, 322 
spheeriuros, 
Lestris 608 
sphagnosa, 
Sylvia 56 
Sphyrapicus 
nuchalis 286 
ruber 2-6 
thyroideus 233 
varius 205, 256 
williamsoui 288 
Sphyropicus 
nuchalis 286 
ruber 2-6 
thyroidens 288 
varius 285, 226 
williamsoni 238 
spilurus, 
Thryotborus 31 
Troglodytes 31 
spinicauda, 
Lestris 613 
spinoletta, 
Anthus 40: 
spinosa, 
Anas 583 
Cerconectes 583 
Erismatura 523 
Spinus 
linarius 114 
Spinites 
atrigularis 151 
monticolus 146 
pallidus 149 
pusillus 148 
socialis 148 


Spirit Duck 577 
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Spiza 
americana 164 
anicena 170 
cyanea 171 
palustris 137 
passerina 131 
Spizella 
arizone 148 
atrigularis J51 
breweri 151 
eana 151 
canadensis 146 
evura 151 
tauxima 154 
monticola 146 
pallida 14%, 151 
pusilla 148 
shattuckii 149 
socialis 143 
Spiziacireus 
histrionicus 328 
splendens, 
Corvus 205 
Corythus 104 
sponsa, 
Aix 570 
Anas 570 
Cosmonessa 570 
Dendronessa 570 
Lam pronessa 570 
oon-bill Duck 570 
Spotted 
Grouse 394 
Sandpiper 501 
spraguci, 
Agrodoma 42 
Alauda 42 
Anthus 42 
Neocorys 42 
Sprigtail 561 
spruce 
Grouse 394 
Partridge 394 
spurius, 
Bananivorus 193 
Icterus 192 
Oriolus 12 
Pendulinus 193 
Xanthorpus 193 
Yphautes 193 
squamata, 
Callipepla 441 
Ortyx 441 
Squatarola 
australis 449 
cinerea 448 
grisea 448 
helvetica 443 
rhynchomega 449 
wilsoni 449 
squatarola, 
Plnvialis 448 
Tringa 448 
stanleyi, 
Falco 335 
Starlings, 
American 178 
St. Domingo Grebe 737 
Steganopodes 537 
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Steganopus 466 
tricolor 467 
wilsoni 467 

Stelgidopteryx 
serripenpis 90 

stellaris, 

Ardea 523 
Cistothorus 36, 231 
Thryothorus 56 
Troglodytes 36 
stellatus, 
Cepphus 725 
Colymbus 725 
stelleri, 
Anas 579 
Clangula 579 
Corvus 214 
Cyanocitta 215 
Cyanocorax 215 
Cyanogarrulus 215 
Cyanurus 214, 215 
Eniconetta 579 
Faligula 579 
Garrulus 215 
Harelda 579 
Heniconetta 579 
Macropus 579 
Pica 215 
Polysticta 580 
Somateria 520 

Stelleria 
dispar 580 

stenodactylus, 
Phalaropus 467 

Stercorarius 604, 607 
antarcticus 606 
buitoni 616. 
catarractes 605, 606 
catarrhactes 605 
catharactes 605 
cepphus 613, 616 
crepidatus 613 
longicauda 616 
Isngicaudatus 616 
parasiticus 612, 613 
pomarinus 606, 603 
pomatorhinus 603 
richardsonii 613 
skua 605 
striatus 608 

Sterna 674, 703, 709 
acuflavida 673 
affinis 664 
africana 673 
aleutica 696 
americana 692 
anestheta 701 
anglica 664 
anostheta 701 
antarctica 701 
antillarum 692 
aranea 664 
arctica 635 
argentacea 686 
argentata 636 
argentea 692 
atricapilla 708 
bicnspis GR 
blasii 680 


Sterna 


boysii 673 
brachypus 686 
prachytarsa 686 
camtschatica 696 
eauescens 673 
cantiaca 673 

caspia 667 

cayan 669 
cayennensis 669, 671 
chloripoda 669 
coccineirostris 686 
columbina 673 
comata 671 

cristata 671 
delamottei 704 
dougalli Ges 
douglasi 688 
elegans 671 
erythrorhynchus 669 
fissipes 704, 705, 708 
fluviatilis 6-0 
forsteri 676 

frenata 692, 705 
frobeeni 675 
fuliginosa 698 
galericulata 669, 671 
griseu 704 

gouldii 698 
guttata 698 

havelli 676 
hirundo 676, 680, 685 
hybrida 704 
infuscata 70L 
leucopareia 704 
leucoptera 708 
luctuosa 698 
lunata 70% 
macdougalli 688 
macrotarsa UO-L 
macrura 625 
maculata GU2 
marina G20 
maxima 669 
megarhynchos 667 
melanorhyncha 692 
melanoptera 698, 701 
minuta 692 

minuta americana 692 
nubilosa 701 

neevia 673, 704, 703 
nigra 704, 705, 708 
nilotica 6380 
nitzschii 686 
oahuensis 701 
obscura 704 
panaya 701 
panayensis 701 
paradisea 6~5, 688 
philadelphia 656 
philippina 710 
pikei 626 

pileata 710 
plumbea 705 
pomarina 680 
portlandica 691 
regia 669 

risoria 664 

serrata 693 


Sterna 
stolida 710 
streiaa 667 
striata 673 
stubberica 664 
stuberica 673 
superciliuris 692 
smrinamensis 705 
tenuirostris 688, 710 

trudeaui 675 

tschegrava 667 

wilsoni 680 
Sternine 662 
Sternula 

antillarum 692 

frenata 692 

superciliaris 692 
Stilt, 

Black-necked 462 
Stilt Sandpiper 480 
Stolida 709 
stolida, 

Anous 710° 

Megalopterns 710 

Raltlns 583 

Sterna 710 
Stoue 

Chats 13 

Suipe 494 
strenua, 

Sterna 667 

Callipepla 441 
strepera, 

Anas 563 

Chaulelasmus 563 

Chauliodus 563 

Ktinorhynchus 563 

Querquedula 563 
Strepsilas 

borealis 459 

cullaris 459 

interpres 459 

littoralis 459 

melanocephalus 459 
Streptoceryle 

aleyon 273 
striatalus, 

; Astur 338 
striatus, 

Accipiter 334 

Bubo 303 

Colyusbus 724 

Deudreca 60 

Lestris 608 

Motacilla 60 

Mniotilta 60 

Muascicapa 00 

Rhimanphus 60 

Stercurarius 608 

Sterna 673 

Sylvia 60 

Sylvicola 60 

Tringa 489 
stridula, 

Strix 306 
strigatus, 

Chondestes 159 
Strigiceps 

cyaneus 327 

histrionicus 328 
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Strigiceps 
hudsonius 328 
pygargus 27 
uglinosus 328 

strigiceps, 
Circus 327 
Faleo 327 

Strigidie 298 

Strix 
acadica 315, 317 
acadiensis 315 
accipitrina 306, 311 
acclamator 308, 309 
regolius 306 
alba 298, 309 
albidus 309 
albifrons 315 
albus 310 
aluco 293 
americana 298, 304 
arctica 306, 310, 311 
arcticus 301 
asio 303 
barbata 308 
brachyotus 306 
brachyura 306 
bubo 301, 310 
californica 522 
canadensis 311 
candida 310 
caparoch 312 
caspia 306 
ehichictli 309 
cinerea 307 
cunicularia 321, 322 
dalhousei 315 
dasypus 314 
delicatula 298 
doliata 311 
elata 317 
erminen 310 
fernandica 309 
ferruginea 318 
flaumea 29, 299 
freti-Ludsonis 309, 311 
trontalis 315 
fuliginosa 308 
funerea 311, 314 
furcata 29 
grallaria 322 
guatemalie 299 
guttata 295 
huadsonica 311, 312 
hy pousea 322 
javanica 293 
Japponica 308 
magelanicus 301 
major 306 
maximus 300 
mnicrophthalma 308 
nacurutu 301 
neevia 303 
nebulosa 308 
nisoria 311 
nivea 310 
noctua 306, 313 
nyctea 309 
otus 304 
palustris 306 [317 
passerina 306, 314, 315 
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Strix 
passerinoides 317 
peregvinator SOL 
perlata 209 
phalenoides 315 
pratinesla 208, 299 
pusilla 317 
pygmica 317 
pythanles 301 
scandiaca 309 
stridula 306 
tengmalmi 313, 314 
tripennis 505 
tua 306, 311, 312 
uralepsis 311 
urucurea 322 
varius 309 
virginianus 300 
vulgaris 371 
wapacuthu 310 
Strobilophaga 
enucleator 104 
strathio, 
Grus 530 
Struthus 
atrimentalis 151 
caniceps 143 
hyemahs LiL 
oregonus 142 
stubberica, 
Sterna 664, 673 g 
stulta, 
Sitta 25 
Sturnella 
collaris 190 
hippeerepis 190 
ludoviciana 190, 191 
magna 190 
meridionalis 191 
mexicana 190 
neglecta 190 
Sturnus 
junceti 120 
ludovicianus 190 
obscurns 180 
predatorins 186 
quiscalus 203 
subalpinus, 
Lagopus 430 
subareticus, 
Babo 301 
subarquata, 
Ancylocheilus 491 
Erolia 492 
Numenius 491 
Pelidna 492 
Scolopax 491 
Tringa 491 
subereruleus, 
Falco 328 
subcrecea, 
Querquedula 566 
suberistatus, 
Colymbus 730 
Pedcaithyia 730 
Podiceps 730 
subis, 
Hirundo 91 
Progne 91 


tte eye Be 
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subleucopterus, 
Laroides 623 
subruficollis, 
Tringa 506 
subtridactyla, 
Tringa 449 
subulata, 
Anas 563 
subulirostris, 
Chroecocephalus 654 
subviridis, 
Muscicapa 249 
suckleyi, 
4Esalon 346 
Falco 346 
Larus 640 
sulfurascens, 
Seiurus 71 
sumichrasti, 
‘Aphelocoma 219 
Cyanocitta 219 
Summer 
Duck 571 
Redbird 82 
Warbler 54 
superciliaris, 
Sterna 692 
Sternula 692 
superciliosa, 
Cyanocitta 219 
Dendreca 66 
Muiotilta 66 
Motacilla 66 
surinamensis, 
Hydrochelidon 705 
Pelodes 705 
Sterna 705 
Surnia 
borealis 312 
canadensis 311 
cunicularia 321, 322 
ferruginea 318 
fanerea 311, 312 
hudsonia 311, 312 
lapponica 303 
nievia 303 
nisoria 311 
nyctea 310 
passerina 317 
passerinoides 318 
ulula 311, 312 
swainsoni, 
Buteo 855, 356 
Craxirex 356 
Petrochelidon 9 
Turdus 4, 228, 233 
Vireo 98 
Vireosylvia 98 
Swainson’s Buzzard 355 
Swallow, 
American Barn 8&5 
Bank #9 
Chimney 234 
Cliff 83 
Fave &8 
Rough-winged 90 
Violet-green 86 
White-bellied &6 
Swallow-tailed 
Flycatcher 235 
Gull 662 
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Swallow-tailed Kite 332 
Swallows 85 
Swamp 
Partridge 394 
Sparrow 137 
Swan 544 
Swan, 
American 545 
Trumpeter 544 
Whistling 545 
Swift, 
Chimney 267 
Rock 265 
White-throated 265 
Swifts 265 
Swiss Plover 449 
Sylbeocyclus 726, 737 
antarcticus 733 
carolinensis 738 
dominicus 737 
lineatus 738 
podiceps 738 
Sylochelidon 
balthica 667 
caspia 667 
cayanensis 667 
scbillingii 667 
Sylvania 
bonapartii 80 
cerulea 17 
formosa 73 
mitrata 78 
pusilla 79 
ruticilla 81 
wilsonii 79 
sylvatica, 
Anas 565 
sylvestris, 
Cairina 559 
Gallopavo 391 
Meleagris 391 
Otus 304 
Troglodytes 32 
Sylvia 
eequinoctialis 73 
eestiva 54 
americana 46 
antboides 71 
arctica 14 
audubonii 58 
aurocapilla 70 
autumnalis 61 
azurea 57 
bifasciata 57 
blackburnie 59 
calendula 15 
cana 17 
canadensis 56 
carolinensis 54 
castanea 61 
celata 52 
childreni 54 
chrysoptera 49 
citrinella 54 
ceerulea 17, 56 
ceerulesceus 55 
coronata 57 
dacnis 47 
discolor 63 
domestica 32 
flava 54 


Sylvia 
flavicollis 66 
flavifrons 49 
formosa 73 
halsei 55 
icterocepala 62 
juncorum 148 
lateralis 59 
leucogastra 51 
leucoptera 56 
ludoviciana 29 
maegillivrayi 75 
macropus 55 
maculosa 62 
magnolia 63 
marilandica 74 
melanorhoa 59 
mexicana 51 y) 
minuta 63 ; 


missouriensis 53 . 
ait 


mitrata 75 
montana 54 
nashvillei 51 ” 
nigrescens 59 
noveboracensis 71 
oecidentalis 14 
palmarum 67 
palustris 56 
pardalina 80 
parus 59 
pennsylvanica 62 
pensilis 66 
peregrina 53 
petechia 68 
philadelphia 75 
pinus 49, 69 
populorum 57 
protonotarius 47 
pusilla 46, 56 
rara 57 
rathbonia 54 
regulus 17 
roscoe 74 
ruficapilla 50 
sialis 13 
sphagnosa 56 
solitaria 49 
striata 60 
tennesseei 53 
tolmici 75 
torquata 46 
trichas 74 
troglodytes 33 
varia 45 
vermivora 48 
vigorsii 69 
virens 54 
xanthopygia 58 
xanthoroa 58 
wilsonii 79 
Sylvias 15 
Sylvicola 
estiva 54 
americana 46 
audubonii 58 
blackburnize 59 
canadensis 56 
castanea 61 
celata 52 
chrysoptera 49 
cerulea 56 


, 


Sylvicola 
coronata 57 
discolor 63 
formosa 73 
icterocephala 62 
macgillivrayi 75 
maculosa 62 
mitrata 73 
montana 54 
muscicapa 98 
nigrescens 55 
palmarum 67 
pannosa 56 
pardalina 80 
parus 59 
pensilis 66 
_ peregrina 53 
petechia 68 
pinus 69 
pusilla 46 
rubricapilla 50 
ruficapilla 68 
solitaria 49 
striata 60 
varia 45 
vermivora 48, 50 
virens 54 
Sylvicolides 45 
Sylviide 15 
Symphemia 
atlantica 495 
semipalmata 495 
Syrnea 
nyctea 310 
Syrnium : 
cinereum 307, 308 
fulvescens 309 
funerea 312 
lapponicum 308 
microphthalmum 308 
nebulosum 308, 309 
nisoria 311 
nyctea 310 
sartorii 309 
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Tachybaptes 726, 735 
dominicus 737 
Tachyaineta 
bicolor 86 
thalassina 86 
Tadorna 
nivea 549 
Tenicenas 
fasciata 385 
Tanager, 
Louisiana 83, 232 
Scarlet 82 
Tanagers 82 
Tanagra 
estiva 82 
cyanea 171 
ludoviciana 83 
rubra 82 
Tanagrids 82 
tartensis, 
Charadrius 450 
Pluvialis 450 


50 
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Tantalida 513 
Tantaling 513 
Tantalus 

loculator 513 

mexicanus 517 

pluwicollis 513 
tartaricus, 

Faleo 341 
Tattler 496 
Tattler, 

Semipalmated 494 

Solitary 498 

Wood 498 
Tawny Thrush 5 
Teal, 

Blue-winged 566 

Cinnamon 566 

Green- winged, 565 

Red-breasted 566 
Telltale, 

Greater 496 

Lesser 497 
Telmatodytes 

arundinaceus 35 

bewickii 31 

palustris 34, 35, 231 
temerarius, 

Falco 346 
tengmalmi, 

4égolius 314 

Athene 313 

Noctua 314 

Nyctale 213, 214 

Scotophilus 314 

Strix 313; 314 

Ulula 314 
tennesseei, 

Sylvia 53 
Tennessee Warbler 53 
tenuirostris, 

Seiurus 71 

Sterna 688, 710 
tephrocotis, 

Erythrospiza 111 

Fringilla 111 

Leucosticte 111 

Linaria 111 
Tern, 
Aleutian 696 

Arctic 685 

Black 704 

Bridled 701 

Caspian 667 

Common 680 

Elegant 671 

Forster’s 676 

Gull-billed 664 

Least 692 

Noddy 710 

Portland 691 

Roseate 688 

Royal 669 

Sandwich 673 

Sooty 698 

Trudeau’s 675 [708 

White-winged Black 
Tetrao 

albus 429 

californicus 439 
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Tetrao 
canace 394 
canadensis 394 
cristata 441 
cupido 419 
franklinii 394 
fusca 394 
guttata 443 
lagopus 430 
lapponicus 430 
Jeucurus 425 
marilandicus 431 
minor 431 
mutns 430 
obscurus 395, 396, 400 
phasianellus 407 
rehusak 430 
richardsoni 400 
rupestris 430 
sabinii 421 
saliceti 430 
togatus 420 
umbelloides 421 
umbellus 420, 421 
urophasianus 400, 407 
virginiauus 431 
Tetraonide 392 
Tetraonine 393 
texanus, 
Ortyx 431 
texensis, 
Caprimulgus 263 
Chordeiles 263 
Fringilla 117 
Thalasszea 
douga}li 688 
Thalassipora 697 
Thalasseus 666 
acuflavidus 673 
anglicus 664 
candicans 673 
canescens 673 
cantiaca 673 
caspius 667 
cayanus 669 
elegans 671 
galericulatus 671 
imperator 667 
melanotis 667 
regius 669 
trudeaui 675° 
thalassina, 
Cecropis 86 
Chelidon 86 
Herse 8&6 
Hirundo 86 
Petrochelidon 86 
Psittacus 296 
Tachycineta 86 
tharus, 
Falco 370 
Polyborus 370 
Theromwyias 
sayi 240 
thibetanus, 
Corvus 205 
Thistle-bird 116 
Thrasher 9 
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Thrush, 
Golden-crowned 70 
Hermit 2, 228 
Large-billed Water 72 
Migratory 1 
Olhive-backed 4, 228, 233 
Tawny 5 {ing 93 
Townsend’s Flycatch- 
Water 71 
Wilson’s 5 
Wood 2 

Thrushes, 

Mocking 7 

Thryothorus 
arundinaceus 35 
arundineus 29, 35 
berlandieri 29 
bewickii 31 
guttulatus 28 
latifasciatus 27 
leucogaster 31 
littoralis 29 
louisianz 29 
ludovicianus 29 
mexicanus 28 
obsoletus 27 
palustris 34 
pinus 69 
spilurus 31 
stellaris 36 
torquatus 46 

thulensis, 

Somateria 580 
thyroideus, 
Cladoscopus 288 
Colaptes 2838 
Melanerpes 288 
Picus 2388 
Pilumnus 283 
Sphyrapicus 228 
Sphyropicus 288 

Tinnunculus 
columbarius 346 
sparverius 349 

Titlark 40 

Titmice 19 

Titmouse, 
Long-tailed 230 
Mountain 230 
Plain-crested 20 
Tufted 19 

tixicrus, 
Coturniculus 132 

togatus, 
Tetrao 420 
tolmici, 
Sylvia 75 ‘ 
Trichas 75 g 
torquata, 
Anser 556, 557 
Ardea 522 
Asyndesmus 291 
Bernicla 556, 557 
Celeus 291 
Cepphus 719 
Charadrius 452 
Colymbus 719, 720 
Histrionicus 578 
Larus 646 
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torquata, 
Melanerpes 291 
Picus 291 
Sylvia 46 
Thryothorus 46 
Totanus 
bartramius 503 
ealigatus 498 
cainpestris 503 
chilensis 496 
chloropus 498 
chloropygius 498 
crassirostris 495 
flavipes 497 
fuscocapillus 497 
glareola 493 
guttatus 498 
leucopyga 497 
macroptera 498 
macularius 501 
maritimus 489 
melanoleucus 496 
melanopygius 503 
natator 497 
noveboracensis 477 
_sasashew 496 
semipalmatus 494 
solitarius 498 
speculiferus 495 
variegatus 503 
vociferus 496 
Totipalmate Birds 587 
Towhee, 
Arctic Spotted 175 
Bunting 173 
townsendii, 
Cinclus 10 
Fringilla 162 
Myiadestes 994 
Passerella 162 
Phalacrocorax 589 
Ptilogonys 93 
Townsend’s Fly-catching 
Thrush 93 
Toxostoma 
rufum 9 
Trachelonetta 
acuta 561 
trachyrbynchus, 
Cyrtopelicanus 587 
Pelecanus 587 
trailii, 
Empidonax 252 
Muscicapa 252 
Myiobius 252 
Tyrannula 252 
Tyrannus 252 
Traill’s Flycatcher 252 
Tree Sparrow 146 
Trichas 
brachydactylus 74 
delafieldii 74 
formosa 73 
macgillivrayi 75 
marilandica 74 
personatus 74 
philade]phia 75 
roscoe 74 
tolmicei 75 


Trichas 
vegeta 75 
trichas, 
Ficedula 74 
Geothlypis 74, 232 
Sylvia 74 
Turdus 74 
Trichopicus 
auduboni 280 
gairdneri 233 
harrisii 280 
martine 280 
meridionalis 282 
phillipsi 279 
pubescens 282 
villosus 279 
Trichopipo 
harrisii 280 
jardini 280 
pubescens 282 
villosus 279 
tricolor, 
Ageleus 186 
Cyauthus 271 
Guiraca 167 
Icterus 186 
Ornisniyia 271 
Regulus 17 
Steganopus 467 
tridactyla, 
Apternus 285 
Cheimonea 646 
Gavia 646 
Laroides 646 
Larus 645, 646, 647 
Picoides 285 
Picus 284, 285 
Rissa 645, 646 
Tridactylia 
arctica 284 
dorsalis 285 
lecontvi 282 
undulata 285 
Tringa 424 
alpina 489, 490 
americana 489, 490 
arenaria 492 
arquatella 489 
auduboni 480 
australis 491 
bairdii 434 
bartramia 502 
bonapartii 484, 487 
brevirostris 421, 506 
ealidris 491 
campestris 482, 486 
canadensis 489 
canutus 490 
cinclus 487, 489, 490 
cinerea 490 
cooperi 491 
crassirostris 491 
dominicensis 486 
dorsalis 484 
douglassi 480 
ferruginea 491, 492 
falicaria 471 
fuscicollis 482, 487 
fusca 470 


Tringa 


georgica 482 
glacialis 467 
gracilis 491 
grisea 491 
helvetica 448 
hiaticula 453 
himantopus 480 
hudsonica 459 
hyperborea 469 
interpres 459 
islandica 491, 492 
lincolniensis 489 
littoralis 489 
lobata 469 
lomatina 491 
longicauda 503 
macularia 501 
maculata 484, 486 
maritima 488 
melanota 454 
melanotus 137 
morinella 459 
minutilla 482 
multifasciata 480 
nevia 491 

nana 482 
nigricans 489 , 
notata 502 
oahuensis 459 
ochropus 498. 
pectoralis 484, 486 
ptilocnemis 491 
pusilla 481, 482, 489 
pygmea 492 

rufa 491 
tufescens 506 
ruficollis 489 
schinzii 484, 487 
semipalmata 481 
solitaria 498 
squatarola 448 
striata 489 
subarquata 491 
subruticollis 506 
subtridactyla 449 
undata 489 
utopiensis 491 
varia 448 
variabilis 489, 490 
wilsoni 482 


Tringites 


macularius 502 


Tringoides 


bartramius 503 
hypoleucus 502 
macularius 501,502 
rufescens 506 


tringoides, 


Calidris 492 


Triorches 


fluvialis 367 
lagopus 361 


tripennis, 


Strix 306 


tristis, 


Astragalinus 116 
Carduelis 116 
Chrysomitris 116 
Fringilla 116 


Trochilidz 269 
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Trochilus 
aureigaster 271 
colubris 271 
montanus 271 
platycercus 271 

Troglodytids 27 

Troglodytes 
aédon 32, 231 
alascensis 33 
albicollis 28 
americanus 32 
arundivaceus 29 
bewickii 31 
brevirostris 36 
europzus 33 
fulvus 32 
furvus 32 
hyemalis 33, 231 
leucogastra 31 
ludovicianus 29 
mexicanus 28 
murarius 28 
obsoletus 27 
pacificus 33 
palustris 34 
parkmanni 32, 231 
parvulus 231 
spilarus 31 
stellaris 36 
sylvestris 32 

troglodytes, 

Anorthura 33, 231 

Sylvia 33 
trowbridgei, 

C£idemia 582 

Pelionetta 582 
trudeaui, 

Columba 387 

Phoétusa 675 

Sterna 675 

Thalasseus 675 
Trudeau’s Tern 675 
True 

Ibises 517 

Herons 517 

Rails 533 
Trumpeter Swan 544 
trydactyla, 

Tringa 492 
Trynga 

falcinella 492 

tridactyla 492 
Tryngites 

rufescens 506 
tschegrava, 

Sterna 667 
Tufted Titmouse 19 
turati, 

Dryobates 283 

Picus 283 
Turdus 

alicize 4 

aonalaschka 3 

aquaticus 71 

ater 193 

audubonii 3 

aurocapillus 70 

canadensis 1 

carolinensis 8 

confinis 1 

coronatus 70 


\ 


137 


Turdus 
densus 2 
felivox 9 
fuscescens 5, 228 
guttatus 3 
hudsonicus 198 
jaugularis 193 
labradorius 198 
lividus 9 
ludovicianus 72 
melodus 2 
mnigratorius 1, 228 
minimus 4 
minor 3, 4,6 
wontanus 7 
motacilla 72 
mustelinus 2,5 
nauus 3, 4 
noveboracensis 71, 198 
olivaceus 4 
pallasi 2, 228 
polyglottus 8 
rutus 9 
silens 6 
solitarius 3,4 
swainsoni 4, 228, 233 
trichas 74 
ustulatus 4,5 
virens 77 
wilsoni 6 
Turkey Buzzard 379 
Turkey, 
Common Wild 391 
Turkeys 391 
Turtur 
fuscus 387 
indicus 387 
leucopterus 387 
Tyrannide 235 
Tyrannula 
acadica 249 
affinis 259 
bogotensis 247 
cinerascens 239 
cooperi 244 
crinita 239 
flaviventris 255 
fusca 241 
hammondii 257 
minima 254 
nunciola 241 
obscura 258 
pallida 240 
pheebe 247 
pusilla 249, 252, 256 
richardsonii 247 
saya 240 
traillii 252 
virens 245 
Tyrannus 
atriceps 247 
borealis 243 
carolinensis 235 
cassini 238 
cooperi 244 
crinitus 239 
forficatus 235 
fuscus 241 
intrepidus 236 
irritabilis 239 
leucogaster 236 
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Tyrannus 
ludovicianus 239 
mexicanus 235 
minuta 255 
phoebe 247 
pipiri 236 
pusillus 252 
saya 240 
sayii 240 
traillii 252 
verticalis 236 
vieillottii 236 
virens 245 
vociferans 238 

tyranuus, 

Lanins 235 
Muscicapa 236 


U. 


uliginosus 

Circus 328 

Falco 328 

Strigiceps 328 
Ulula 

acadica 315 

brachyotus 306 

cinerea 308 

cunicularia 321, 322 

flammea 298 

lapponica 308 

nebulosa 309 

otus 304 

tengmalmi 314 

virginiana 300 
ulula, 

Asio 306 

Otus 306 

Strix 306, 311, 312 

Surnia 311, 312 
ultramarinus, 

Corvus 219 

Garrulus 219 
umbelloides, 

Bonasa 421, 425 
umbellus, 

Bonasa 420, 421, 425 

Tetrac 420, 421 
umbria, 

Motacilla 58 
unalaskensis, 

Fringilla 162 

Passerella 162 
undata, 

Picus 284 

Tringa 439 
undosus, 

Picus 284 
undulatus, 

Picus 2384 

Tridactylia 285 
unicolor, 

Anous 710 
Cinclus 70 
Upland Plover 502 

‘uralensis, 
Strix 311 
urinator, 
Colymbus 729 
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urophasianellus, 
Tetrao 407 
urophasianus, 
Centrocercus 400 
Tetrao 400 
urubitinga, 
Cavhartes 383 
urubu, 
Cathartes 384 
Percnopterus 384 
Vultur 384 
urucurea, 
Strix 322 
ustulatus, 
Turdus 4, 5 
utopiensis, 
Tringa 491 


439 


: - 
Valley Quail of Californi 


vallisneria, 
Anas 575 
Aristonetta 575 
Aythya 575 
Fuligula 575 
Nyroca 575 

Vanellus 
griseus 448 
helveticus 448 
melanogaster 449 

varia, 
ZBrolia 492 
Certhia 45 
Cladoscopus 285 
Dendrocopus 285 
Larus 605 
Motacilla 45 
Mniotilta 45 
Oriolus 193 


a 


Pica 211 [286 


Picus 279, 282,284, 285, 


Pilumnus 285 
Pluvialis 448 
Sitta 25 
Spbyrapicus 285, 286 
Strix 309 
Sylvia 45 
Sylvicola 45 
Tringa 448 
Xantborus 193 
variabilis, 
Accipiter 327 
Numenius 489 
Pelidna 489 
Tringa 489 
variegatus, 
Circus 327, 328 
Erolia 492 
Falco 328 
Totanus 503 
varius (see varia) 
vauxii, 
Acanthylis 268 
Chetura 268 
Cypselus 268 
Veery 5, 228 
vegeta, 
Syivia 75 
Trichas 75 


velasquezii, 

Icteria 77 
velei, 

Contopus 247 
velox, 

Falco 334 
velvetina, 

Melanetta 582 

Oidemia 582 
venusta, 

Callipepla 432 
Vermivora 

celata 52 

chrysoptera 49 

fulvicapilla 48 

nigrescens 55 

pennsylvanica 48 

peregrina 53 

protonotaria 47 

rara 57 

rubricapilla 50 

solitaria 49 
vermivora, 

Helmitherus 48 

Helinaia 48 

Motacilla 48 

Sylvia 48 

Sylvicola 48, 50 
verticalis, 

Laphyctes 236 

Muscicapa 236 

Tyrannus 236 
vespertina, 

Coccothraustes 104 

Fringilla 104 

Hesperiphona 104 
versicolor, 

Hirundo 91 

Quiscalus 203 
viduata, 

Anas 559 

Dendrocygna 559 
vieilloti, 

Tyrannus 236 
vigorsii, 

Sylvia 69 

Vireo 69 
villica, 

Muscicapa 244 
villosus, 

Dryobates 279 

Picus 279, 280 

Trichopicus 279 

Trichopipo 279 
viola, 

Fuligula 560 
violacea, 

Cecropis 91 

Hirundo 91 
Violet-green Swallow 86 
Viralva 703 

anglica 664 

leucopareia 704 

leucoptera 708 

_ nigra 704 

virens, 

Contopus 245, 247 

Dendreeca 54 

Icteria 77 

Mniotilta 54 


virens, 
Motacilla 54 
Myiarchus 245 
Myiobius 245 
Pyrocephalus 246 
Rbimanphus 54 
Sylvia 54 
Sylvicola 54 
Turdus 77 
Tyrannula 245 
Tyrannus 245 
Vireo, 
Bell’s 101 
Blue-headed 99 
Brotherly-love 97, 233 
Plumbeous 100 
Red-eyed 96 
Solitary 99 
Warbling 97 
White-eyed 100 
Yellow-throated 98 
Vireo 
belli 101 
bogotensis 96 
cassini 99 
flavifrons 98 
gilvus 97, 98 
mnusicus 100 
noveboracensis 100 
olivaceus 96 
philadelphicus 97, 233 
plumbeus 100 
solitarius 99, 100 
swainsoni 98 
vigorsii 69 
virescens 96 
Vireonidx 96 
Vireosylvia © 
cobanensis 97 
flavifrons 98 
gilva 98 
olivacea 96 
philadelphica 97 
plumbea 100 
solitaria 99 
swainsoni 98 
vicinior [Arizona, Hen 
shaw ; several speci- 
mens; first discovered 
. since the type] 
virescens, 
Agamia 522 
Ardea 522 
Botaurus 522 
Butorides 522 
Chalcophanes 198 
Egretta 522 
Herodias 522 
Muscicapa 245 
Ocniscus 522 
Platyrbynchus 249 
Vireo 96 
virgata, 
Anas 558 
virginea, 
_ Muscicapa 239 
virginia, 
Helminthophaga 51 
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Virginia’s Warbler 51 
Virginian 
Partridge 431 
Quail 431 
Rail 535 
Redbird 172 
virginianus, 
Bubo 300, 301 
Caprimulgus 260, 263 
Cardinalis 172 
Charadrius 450 
Chordeiles 263 
Coccothraustes 172 
Fringilla 180 
Ortyx 431 
Otus 300 
Parus 58 
Perdix 431 
Picus 279, 282 
Rallus 536 
Strix 300 
Tetrao 431 
Ulula 300 
virginicus, 
Charadrius 449, 450 
Pluvialis 450 
viridis, 
Chelidon 86 
Hirundo &6 
Icteria 77 
Muscicapa 77 
Pendulinus 193 
v-nigra, 
Somateria 581 
vocifera, 
Aigialitis 452 
Autrostomus 263 
Caprimulgus 260 
Charadrius 452 
Oxyechus 452 
Scolopax 496 
Totanus 496 
vociferans, 
Laphyctes 238 
Tyrannus 238 
vulgaris, 
Arenaria 492 
Buteo 353, 356 
Caracara 371 
Catarractes 605 
Clangula 576 
Otus 304, 305 
Polyborus 371 
Vultur 
atratus 383 
aura 379, 380, 384 
brasiliensis 383 
ealifornicus 384 
cheriway 370 
columbianus 384 
iota 380, 384 
niger 384 
plancus 370 
urubu 384 
Vultures, 
American 373 
vulturinus, 
Cathartes 384 
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w. 


Wading Birds 448 
Wagtail 40 
wapacuthu, 
Nyctea 310 
Strix 310 
Warbler 
Audubon’s 58, 232 
Bay-breasted 61 
Black-and-white 45 
Black-and-yellow 62 
Blackburnian 59 
Black-capped Green 79 
Black-poll 60 [232 
Black-throated Gray 55, 
Black-thro’ted Green 54 
Blue 233 
Blue Golden-winged 49 
Blue-winged Yellow 49, 
233 : 
Blue Yellow-backed 46 
Canadian Flycat’ng 80 
Chestnut-sided 62 
Cerulean 56 
Creeping 45 
Flycatching 70 
Golden 54 
Gray Black-throated 55 
Green Black-capped 79 
Green Black-thro’ted 54 
Hooded Flycatching 78 
Kentucky 73 
Macgillivray’s 75, 232 
Mourning 75 
Nashville 50 
Pine-creeping 69 
Prairie 63 
Prothonotary 47 
Red-poll 67 
Summer 54 
Tennessee 53 
Virginia’s 51 
Wilson’s Flycatch’g 79 
Worm-eating 48 
Yellow Red-poll 67 
Yellow-rumped 57, 233 
Yellow-throat’d 66,233 
Warbling Vireo 97 
warneckii, 
Larus 648 
Warrior, 
Black 352 
washingtonii, 
Falco 370 
Haliztus 370 
Water 
Ouzel 10 
Thrush 71 
Water-witch 738 
Wavy, 
Horned 553 
Waxwing, 
Bohemian 91 
Carolina 93 
Wedge-tailed Gull 660 
Western Bluebird 14, 229 
Grebe 727 
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Western 

Horned Lark 231 

House Wren 32 

Pewee 247 
Whippoorwill 260 
Whippoorwill, 

Nuttall’s 261 
Whistle-wing 576 
Whistling Swan 545 
White 

Brant 548, 549 

Crane 529 

Eagle 

Heron 519 

Owl 298 

Pelican 587 
White-bellied 

Nuthatch 23 

Swallow &6 
White-browed Chickadee 22 
White-crowned Sparrow 154 
White-eyed Vireo 100 
White-fronted Goose 540 
White-headed Eagle 360 
White-necked Raven 206 
White-rumped 

Sandpiper 487 

Shrike 102 
White-tailed 

Ptarmigan 425 

Eagle 368 
White-throated 

Sparrow 151 

Swift 265 

Wren 28 
White. winged 

Crossbill 110 

Gull 623 

Tern 703 
whitneyi, 

Atbene 320 

Micrathene 320 
Whitney’s Owl 320 
Whooping Crane 529 
widhalmi, 

Podiceps 729 
Widgeon, 

American 564 
wiedi, 

Cyanocephalus 210 

Actitis 502 
Wild Pigeon 337 
Willet 494 
williamsii, 

Phalaropus 470 
Williamsoni, 

Cladoscopus 228 

Melanerpes 288 

Picus 243 

Sphyrapicus 288 [288 
Williamson’s Woodpecker 
wilsoni, 

Actodromas 482 

Athene 315 

Buteo 360 

Erythaca 13 

Falco 360 

Falica 541 

Gallinago 475 

Holopodius 467 
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wilsoni, 

Lobipes 467 

Merula 4, 6 

Muscicapa 79 

Myiodioctes 79 

Phaloropus 467 

Peecilopternis 360 

Scolopax 475 

Setophaga 79 

Sialia 13 

Sterna 680 

Squatarola 449 

Steganopus 467 

Sylvania 79 

Sylvia 79 

Tringa 482 

Turdus 6 
Wilsonia 

bonapartii 80 

mitrata 73 

pusilla 79 
wilsonianus, 

Otus 304, 305 
wilsonius, 

Ziigialitis 456 

Charadrius 456 

Ochthodromus 456 
Wilson’s [79 

Black-capped Warbler 

Flycat’ing Warbler 79 

Green Warbler 79 

Phalarope 467 

Plover 456 

Sandpiper 482 

Snipe 475 

Thrush 5 

Warbler 79 

Woodcock 472° 
Wood 

Duck 571 

Ibis 513 

Partridge 394 

Pewee 245 

Tattier 498 

Thrush 2 
woodhousei, 

Aphelocoma 219 

Cyanocitta 219 
Woodhouse’s Jay 219 
Woodpecker 

Banded Three-toed 284 

Black-backed 284 

Black-breasted 288 

Downy 282 

Golden-winged 292 

Hairy 279 

Lewis’s 291 

Mexican 294 

Pileated 278 

Red-bellied 289 

Red-headed 290 

Red-shafted 294 

Williamson’s 288 

Yellow-bellied 285 
Worm-eating Warbler 48 
Wren, 

Bewick’s 31 

Carolina 29 

House 32 

Long-billed Marsh 34 


Wren, 
Marsh 34 
Mexican 28 
Parkman’s 231 
Rock 27, 230 
Ruby-crowned 16 
Short-billed Marsh 36 
Western House 32 
White-throated 28 
Winter 33 

Wright’s Flycatcher 258 


X. 


Xanthocephalus 
icterocephalus 188 
perspicillatus 188 

xanthocephalus, 
Agelaius 188 
Icterus 138 

xanthocheilus, 
Charadrius 450 
Pluvialis 450 
xanthogastra, - 
Chrysomitris 117 
xanthomaschalis, 
Fringilla 167 
xanthopygia, 
Sylvia 58 

Xanthornus 
affinis 193 . 
bullockii 195 
flavus 193 
spurius 193 
varius 193 

xanthoroa, 
Sylvia 58 

Xema 650, 651 
atricilla 651 
bonapartei 656 
collaris 661 
franklinii 654 
furcatum 662 
sabinei 661 
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Yellowbird 116 
Yellow 

Blue-winged Warbl’r 49 

Rail 539 

Red-poll Warbler 67 

Warbler 67 [ler 40 
Yellow-backed Blue Warb- 
Yellow-bellied 

Flycatcher 255 

Woodpecker 285 
Yellow-billed 

Cuckoo 275 

Loon 720 
Yellow-breasted Chat 77 
Yel’ w-crown’d Warbl’r 232 
Yellow-headed BV’ kbird 188 
Yellow-rump’d Warbler 57 
Yellowthroat, 

Maryland 74 
Yellow-throated 

Vireo 98 

Warbler 66, 233 


Yellowshanks, 

Greater 496 

Lesser 497 
Yellow-wing’d Sparrow 131 
yetapa, 
Elanoides 332 
Yphantes 

baltimore 193 

pullockii 195 

spurius 193 


Z. 


zebra, 
Picus 289 
Zebrapicus 
carolinus 289 
Zenaida 
leucoptera 387 
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Zenaidura 
carolinensis 389 
marginellus 389 

zounarius, 
Passerculus 136 

zonorbyncha, 
Gavina 637 
Glaucus 637 
Larus 637 

Zonotrichia 
alaudina 128 
albicollis 151 
arctica 128 
aurocapilla 159 
belli 234 
blandingiana 176 
breweri 151 
cassini 140 
chlorura 176 
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Zonotrichia 
comata 157 
corovata 159 
fallax 139 
fasciata 139 
gambeli 156 
graminea 129 
guttata 139 
iliaca 160 
intermedia 156 
leucophrys 154, 156 
lincolnii 135 
melodia 138 
monticola 146 
pallida 149 
pusilla 148 
querula 157 
rufina 162 
socialis 143 


Additions and Corrections to Index. 


americana, 

Ardea 530, nee 529 

Fulica 541 [530 

Grus 530, 531, nee 529, 
Aramides 

carolina 538 

jamaicensis 540 
Aramus 

elegans 535, nec 534 
Ardea 

americana 530, nec 529 

canadensis 532, nec 531 
atra, 

Fulica 541 
Black Rail 539 
canadensis, 

Grus 532, nec 531 
Carolina Rail 538 
carolina, 

Aramides 538 

Crex 538 

Gallinula 538 

Porzana 538 

Rallus 538 
chilensis, : 

Ortygometra 540 
clamator, 

Grus 530, nec 529 


Coot 541 
Crecicus - 

jamaicensis 540 
crepitans, 535 

Rallus 535, 536, nec 534, 
Crex Fe 
carolina 538 

galeata 540 

pygmea 540 
elegans, 

Pardirallus 535, nee 534 

Rallus 535, nec 534 
Florida Gallinula 540 
fraterculus, 

Grus 532, nec 531 
Fulica 

americana 541 

atra 541 

noveboracensis 539 

wilsoni 541 
fuscus, 

Grus 532, nec 531 
galeata, 

Crex 540 

Gallinula 540 
Gallinula 

carolina 538 | 

chloropus 540 


° 


Gallinula 
galeata 540 
noveboracensis 539 
salinasi 540 
Grus [529, 531 
americana 530, 532, nee 
canadensis 532, nee 531 
clamator 530, nec 529 
fraterculus 532, nec 531 
fusca 532, nec 531 
hoyanus 230, nec 529 
longirostris 532, nec 531 
mexicana 532, nec 531 
poliophea 532, nec 531 
pratensis 532, nec 531 
struthio 530, nec 529 
hoyanus, 
Grus 530, nec 529 
jamaicensis, 
Aramides 540 
Crecicus 540 
Ortygometra 540 
Porzana 540 
Rallus 540 
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